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PREFACE. 


HE Cycrorap1a, which has been the production of the incessant labour 

of almost twenty years, is now completed, very much to the relief of 

the Editor’s mind, and, as he hopes, to the satisfaction of the Public. To 
the candid judgment of its numerous readers, the Editor submits the work, 
assuring them, that, on his part, no pains have been wanting to render it 
worthy of their approbation. If he had foreseen the time and attention 
which the compilation and conduct of it required, and the unavoidable 
anxiety which it has occasioned, he would probably never have undertaken 
it. But habits of application, and some degree of experience in a work of 
this nature, disposed him to embark in it, and enabled him to overcome 
the difficulties that presented themselves to his view in his further progress. 
He hopes that he may be allowed to say, that an early and long-continued 
attachment to scientific pursuits, and a desire of serving the cause of 
Literature and Science, had no inconsiderable influence in directing his 
views to this object, and encouraging his perseverance in the accomplish- 
ment of it. He ought also to acknowledge, that the candour with which 
his labours, on this as well as on a former similar occasion, were received 
by the Public, and the expressions of approbation with which they were 
honoured in the course of sixteen years, afforded a very powerful induce- 
ment to unremitting assiduity and exertion. The Proprietors also, who 
had undertaken this work without any patronage besides that of the 
Public, and who were advancing large sums towards rendering it worthy of 
that patronage, were liberal in their co-operation, and in enabling the 
Editor to procure every kind of assistance, which he might find to be 
necessary and useful. They employed artists of the first reputation in 
their respective departments, whose performances have given a peculiar cha- 
racter to this work. The Proprietors and Editor were likewise honoured by 
connection and acquaintance with persons, eminently distinguished in those 
branches of science to which they had devoted their talents; and these per- 
sons not only consented to be co-adjutors, but to give celebrity to the work 
by allowing their names to be annexed to it, whilst they were enhancing its 
importance and value by their contributions. Although the Editor cannot 
decline availing himself of the reputation which the Cyclopedia must 
acquire from the established and well-known character of his associates, 
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and with this view presenting their names to the Public, he does not wish 
to rob them of any portion of fame that belongs to them, in order to 
enrich himself. Notwithstanding all the assistance which he has received, 
and which he thus gratefully and respectfully acknowledges, his own 
responsibility furnishes a large demand on the candour of the Public ; nor 
will those who duly consider, that he has devoted almost twenty years of 
his life, measured not by fragments of time, but by whole days of twelve 
or fourteen hours, to the completion of his undertaking, and in so doing 
impaired his health and constitution, be indisposed to exercise that liberality 
in their estimate of his labours which he solicits. He is not unapprised of 
defects and imperfections ; and if he were to begin the Cyclopzedia de novo, 
he could improve it. Science is progressive; and since the commencement of 
this work, its advances in several departments have not been inconsiderable. 
The Editor has endeavoured to watch its steps, and to incorporate in his 
pages every discovery and improvement that has attended its progress. 
He now presents his work, in its finished state, at the bar of the Public, 
anxiously but not timidly waiting a favourable decision. He begs leave, 
however, to suggest, that he does not consider himself as responsible for 
the opinions advanced by his co-adjutors in the articles which they have fur- 
nished, any more than for those which occur in extracts from printed works. 
Some of these seem to him to be erroneous ; and they are actually contro- 
verted and contradicted in other parts of the Cyclopedia, where the men- 
tion of them occurs. As he could not prescribe limits to the articles 
supplied by his co-adjutors, he could not presume to prohibit a statement 
of their own sentiments on the subjects of the articles which they contri- 
buted, In every case the reader will form his own judgment. 

The names of most of his co-adjutors have been already published on the 
covers of several parts of the work ; but after he has again recited them, every 
reader will be able to assign to each, so well known in the circle of science, 
the articles of any extent and of principal importance, which he has furnished. 
Under each head, the arts and sciences being arranged in alphabetical order, 
will be mentioned the names of those to whom the Editor is indebted for 
contributions ; though in some cases the number is small and the articles are 
short, whilst in others they are more numerous and more extended. Many 
of these articles have been considerably enlarged in consequence of the 
Editor’s own researches. His own additions are so incorporated with the 
communications of his friends, that it would not be easy to distinguish 
them without a minuteness of detail, which, as he conceives, would be 
tedious and uninteresting. Agriculture, Dr. Dickson. — Algebra and 
Analysis, Barlow, Bonnycastle, and Pond. — Anatomy and Physiology, 
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Abernethy and Lawrence. — Comparative Anatomy, Macartney, Lawrence, 
and Clarke. — Annuities, W. Morgan. — Antiquities, H. Ellis and Strutt. — 
Architecture, Porden, E. Aikin, P. Nicholson, Dr. Milner, and Webster. — 
Astronomy, Bonnycastle and Pond. — Astronomical Instruments, Rev. Dr. 
Pearson. — Biography, Sir J. E. Smith, Dr. Burney, Dr. Malkin, and Dr. T. 
Rees. — Botany, Sir J. E. Smith, Dr. Woodville, Rev. Mr. Wood. — 
Canals, Farey, senior. — Chemistry, Aikin, Sylvester, Dalton, Brande, 
Dr. Marcet, Sir Humphrey Davy, Dr. C. Taylor, and Dr. Davy. — Conic 
Sections and Curvilinear Geometry, Ivory. — Drawing, Howard. — Dyna- 
mics, Cavallo. — Education, Dr. Carpenter. — Electricity, Cavallo and Cuth- 
bertson. — Engraving, Landseer. — Entomology, Conchology, and several 
other articles of Natural History, Donovan. — Exchange, Standard, Coinage, 
and Weight, Dr. Kelly.— Blast and Blowing Furnaces, Mushett. — Geo- 
logy, Koenig, Bakewell.— Geography, Tooke, Hinckes.— Geometry, Barlow, 
Ivory. — Grammar, Dr. Jones. — Heraldry, Sir G. Naylor. — History, 
English, S. Turner and Owen Pugh. — Horology, Rev. Dr. Pearson. — 
Language, Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Jones. — Magnetism, Cavallo. — Manufac- 
tures, Duncan, J. Thomson, Parkes, and Farey, junior. — Mechanics and 
Machinery, Cavallo, Farey, junior. — Medicine, Dr. Bateman and Dr. Hen- 
derson. — Mental Derangement, Dr. Haslam. — Meteorology, L. Howard, 
Dalton, and Dickson. — Midwifery, Dr. Bland.— Mineralogy, Koenig, Bake- 
well. — Mining, Taylor. — Naval Architecture, Glover. — Navigation, 
Mackay. — Music, Dr. Burney and Farey, senior.— India Mythology, Major 
Moor.— Mental and Moral Philosophy, Dr. Carpenter. — Painting, Russell, 
Opie, Ottley, and Phillips.-— Prosody, H. Parker. — Sculpture, Flaxman, 
P. Hoare, and Bacon.— Surgery, Blair, who also furnished the article 
Cipher, and 8. Cooper. — Topography, Britton. — Versification, H. Parker ; 
—and avariety of Miscellaneous articles by Joyce, Ellis, Fletcher, Howard, 
Clarkson, and several other gentlemen, who were occasional contributors, 
and whose names it is needless to mention. To Mr. 8. Bevan and some 
other literary and scientific friends, the Editor is indebted for the assistance 
which they have afforded him in suggesting articles that had been omit- 
ted, and that have been supplied in the dddenda. Dr. Thomas Rees has, 
towards the close of the work, paid particular attention to the arrangement 
of the Plates. He has also drawn up a digested catalogue of them, together 
with an alphabetical index of the subjects which they comprise ; and added 
such explanations, and corrections of references, as appeared to be neces- 
sary or desirable, after a minute and careful collation, made in conjunction 
with the Editor, of every Plate, with the printed letter-press to which it 
pertained. The Editor and Proprietors of this work are also indebted to 
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Mr. Donovan, for the General Systematic Arrangement of the Plates of 
Natural History. 

The general plan upon which this work has been conducted, and which 
was stated in the Advertisement that announced the publication of it, 
seemed to the Editor, after some experience in this department of literary 
labour, and after consulting several competent judges, the most suitable to 
the nature and design of a Scientific Dictionary. Whatever may be the 
advantage resulting from separate dictionaries appropriate to each particular 
science, which is the plan of the Frencu Encyctorepie, or from distinct 
treatises introduced in a dictionary of one alphabet, according to some 
modern compilations of this kind, the inconvenience and perplexity that 
attend the multiplication of alphabets, whether they occur in different 
serieses of volumes, or in the form of an index at the close of each treatise, will 
furnish an objection against this mode of arrangement, which it will not be 
easy to obviate. Ina work of such magnitude as the French Dictionary, con- 
sisting already of between 100 and 200 volumes, and of undetermined extent, 
the best treatises that have been written, or that may be written, on each 
subject, may be introduced, and the work itself may be a complete library, 
and supersede the necessity of recurring to any other. But in a publication 
of limited compass, such as booksellers may undertake, and the general 
class of readers purchase, it is hardly possible to combine separate articles, 
sufficiently instructive, with treatises equally comprehensive and complete. 
To those who usually consult dictionaries for information, this plan, we are 
persuaded, is by no means the most eligible. If they wish to extend their 
knowledge beyond the limits to which a dictionary must necessarily restrict 
it, they will recur to appropriate treatises for the purpose; and the dic- 
tionary should furnish them with the necessary references. A dictionary 
is intended for communicating knowledge in an easy and expeditious 
manner; and it is desirable that the several articles should be so full and 
comprehensive, as to afford sufficient instruction on the subjects to which 
they relate, without the necessity of recurring to another dictionary, or to 
an index, for further information. It may be said, indeed, that the sciences 
are thus mutilated and mangled ; and that it is impossible to preserve their 
unity without discussing each in a separate treatise. We readily allow, 
that this is an inconvenience, inseparable from the form of a dictionary ; 
but at the same time we think that this may be remedied in a considerable 
degree by that kind of ramification of the principal subject, which, with 
suitable references, will lead the reader to subordinate articles, that form, 
by their mutual connection and dependence, an aggregate or whole, super- 
seding in all common cases the necessity of a distinct treatise. These 
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references, when judiciously distributed and arranged, will serve, like the 
index of a book, but much more effectually, to conduct the reader from one 
subject to another: they will enable him to perceive their relation to each 
other ; and they will direct him how to collect and combine the dispersed 
parts of any science into one entire and regular system. Lach article will 
afford him, as it were, a distinct lecture; and he may pursue the same 
course of study by the means now suggested, or vary it as he thinks proper. 
Upon the whole, the advantage of separate treatises under each head of 
science, such as the limits of a dictionary will allow, seems to be more 
imaginary than real; more especially as the want of them may be supplied 
in the manner that has been mentioned. 


In conformity to our proposed plan, it has been our endeavour to give, 
under each distinct head of science, an historical account of its rise, pro- 
gress, and present state, concisely and yet as comprehensively as our limits 
and our sources of information would allow; to refer to those articles in 
which the discussion of them occurs, and to point out such publications as 
afford further information. References of this kind are introduced under 
each separate article, wherever they are thought to be necessary and useful ; 
and thus the reader is able to form his judgment concerning the authorities 
upon which the compilers of the several articles depend; and if he shall 
have opportunity or inclination, he may recur to them for himself. 


Whilst the Editor and his co-adjutors in this work have availed themselves 
of the assistance which other similar dictionaries have afforded them, they 
have not contented themselves with mere transcripts ; they have resorted as 
much as possible to original writers, which they have been enabled to do by 
the facility of their access to large libraries; and by the citations which 
they subjoin to the several articles, the Public will judge of the extent of 
their research, and of the industry and labour which they have bestowed 
on this compilation. Jn their account of the arts and manufactures, they 
have consulted the artisans and manufacturers themselves, and derived from 
them every kind of information that was likely to conduce to the credit and 
utility of the work: and this they have not been able to do without incur- 
ring a very considerable expence. 


Some apology may, perhaps, be thought necessary for the extension of 
this work beyond the limits first proposed. When it was determined to 
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introduce biography, as well as geography, topography, and history, upon a 
larger scale than the Proprietors and Editor had at first intended, principally 
in compliance with the wishes of intelligent and esteemed subscribers, the 
enlargement of it became indispensable. ‘To his co-adjutors, whose assist- 
ance was highly important, the Editor could not presume to prescribe 
limits, which would have depreciated the value of the articles which they 
contributed, and within which, for their own reputation, they would not 
have consented to be confined, and of course the work would have been 
deprived of the benefit of their contributions. This circumstance could not 
fail to occasion an enlargement of the Cyclopedia; but it was propor- 
tionably enhanced in value ; and the Editor is satisfied, that the purchasers 
will not ultimately regret the augmentation of expence. The plates like- 
wise have been multiplied far beyond the original intention of the Pro- 
prietors, because new and unthought-of subjects were introduced in the 
progress of the work; but as these plates constitute a character of excel- 
lence peculiar to this Cyclopzedia, it is thought that the circumstance of 
their being additional embellishments of the work, besides that of their 
being indispensable as explanatory of the articles to which they refer, will 
be a sufficient apology for the increase of their number; more especially 
when it is considered, that the augmented number of plates, as well as the 
enlargement of the work, have occasioned a diminution of profit to the 
Proprietors. It would have been more their interest, as well as more 
gratifying to the Editor, to have compiled a Cyclopedia in fewer volumes, 
and to have contented themselves with a smaller number of plates; as in 
all probability the sale would have been greater, and the sum of money 
expended upon it would of course have been much less. The Editor must 
do the booksellers concerned in this Cyclopzedia the justice to say, that 
they have consented to forego part of the possible profit that might have 
accrued from it for the sake of its reputation and utility. 
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May be confidered, I. asa verrer ; I].asaworp; 
A and IIL. as an ABBREVIATION. 

J. A, asa letter, or the mark of a vocal found, 
is the moft fimple, and that which the dumb are moft eafily 
taught to utter. 

To pronounce it clearly, we need only open the mouth 
wider than for any other found, and then emit the air from 
ourlungs. It is the firft letter of the alphabet in all the 
Known languages of the world, except in that of the 
Ethiopians; in which, according to Ludolfus, it is the 
thirteenth. 

We muft feek the origin of this, and the reft of our 
letters, in the Oriental languages. See Avrpuaset and 
LeEtrers. 

In the Englith language, the character A is the mark of 
“three different founds, which are termed by our grammarians 
the broad A, the open A, and the flender A. 

1. Our broad A refembles the found marked by the 
German A, and is found in many of onr monofyllables, as 
all, wall, malt, falt, where it is pronounced as auin caufe and 
fault, or as aw in law. It is probable that this broad found 
was that which our Saxon anceftors expreffed by the cha- 
racter A, asit is fill, almoft uniformly, retained in the ruftic 
pronunciation and northern diale&ts of our language; as 
taulk for talk, maun for man, haund for hand, &c. 

2. The open A of the Englifh, is not unlike the A of 
_the Italians in adagio, and is the found marked by this letter 
in father, rather, &c. 

3. The /lender found marked by the charatter A is pe- 
culiar to the Englifh language, and refembles the found of 
the French e mafculine, or of their diphthong ai in pais ; 
perhaps it is a middle found between them, or between the a 
ande. Such we have in the words place, face, wafte, and in 
all thofe that terminate in atica ; as falvation, prefervation, &c. 

The founds of which A is the charaGer in our language, 
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are fometimes fhort ; as in the words gla/s, gra/s, brafs, &c. 
at other times long ; as in glaze, graze, &c. Their length 
is commonly denoted by an ¢ immediately fubjoined to the 
a; as in plain, rain, &c, or by an e added at the end of the 
word ; as in plane, crane, &c. 

Some contend that there are four; others, that there are 
five diftin& founds, denoted by the chara&ter A in the 
Englith language. There are, perhaps, little variations and 
diftin€tions in the founds marked by the character A, as 
well as by the other vowel letters in our alphabet ; but they 
are fo local or arbitrary, or, after all, fo nice and fubtle, 
that they entirely efcape the notice of foreigners, and are 
hardly diftinguifhable by the natives. 'Thofe who defire to 
enter more deeply into the firft formation of founds, and to 
fee the elementary principles of {peech treated with philofo- 
phical accuracy, will find fatisfaétion in the ingenious 
treatifes of Wallis and Holder. 

In burlefque poetry, the letter A is fometimes added 
after words; it lengthens them a fyllable, without altering 
their fenfe ; as line-a, for line, in Dryden, &c. It is fome- 
times redundant, when pretixed to words, as arife, awake; 
the fame with riz, wake, &c. 

In our Calendar, A-is the firft of the pominicat letters 
which were introduced in imitation of the eight NuNDINAL 
letters of the Romans, of which the A was one. 

II. Ais a worp. This firft fimple found is ufed in 
our language to exprefs moft of the vehement emotions of 
the foul. We naturally ufe it on all fudden occafions of 
admiration, joy, anguifh, apprehenfion of danger, &c. and 
where the emotion is very great, the A 1s enforced by add- 
ing an afpirate to it, as ah! 

It is fometimes a noun; for we fay great A and little a; 
but it is moft commonly a definite, or an indefinite article. 
It is definite, and denotes the number one, as, a man is 
coming, that is, no more than one. It is alfo ufed as an in- 
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definite article 5 fo we fay, @ man may come this way ; that 
is, any man. 

A, ufed as an article, has no plural fignification : before 
a word beginning with a vowel, y and w excepted, and 
before a filent 4 preceding 2 vowel, it is written an, of 
which a@ is the contraGtion ; as az harbour, an ox, an hour, 
&e. A fecms to be a true and genuine prepofition, in the 
three following cafes: 1. When it is put before a participle 
or participial noun, denoting fome action not yet accom- 
plied ; as lama writing. 2. When it is placed before 
local furnames; as ‘Thomas @ Becket. 3. When it is 
ufed in compofition ; e. g. afoot, afleep, &c. Dr. Wallis 
fuppofes it to be a contraction of af: but Dr Lowth thinks, 
that it is the prepofition on, and fometimes of. df, he fays, 
has relation chiefly to place ; on has a more general relation, 
and may be applied to aéfion, and many other things, as 
well as place. 

In fome inftances, A has a peculiar fignification, denoting 
the proportion of one thing to another; as fuch income a 
year, fo many hours a day, fo much @ man, &&e. 

TI]. A is alfo an apBREvIATION. AA put to bills of 
exchange, is in England an abbreviation for accepted, and in 
France for the word accepté. It is likewife ufual among 
merchants to mark their fets of books with the letters 
A, B, C, inftead of the numbers I, 2, 3, &¢. 

In the Roman infcriptions, the fenfe « f the A is to be 
colle€ted chiefly from the conneGtion of the words, and the 
feope of the infcription. A fingly ftands for Aulus, 4 
guflus, ager, aiunt, anie, cre, edes, edilis, edilitas, erarium, 
aula, anima, amicus, amica, albo, alia, ada, &c. and, by a 
more modern abbreviation, for artium. ‘Thus, A.M. ftands 
for Artium Magifter, Mafler of Acts, and A. B. for Artium 
Baccalaurens, Bachelor of Arts, A A. fignifies Augufli, and 
A AA. ftands for auro, argento, ere. A B. ftands for alia 
bona, and AC. for add caufa, &c. Qn the Greek and 
Roman medals, A denotes commonly the name of the place 
where they were ftruck, as Athens, Argos, Antioch, 
Aquileia. “On French coins A is the mark of the mint of 
Paris, and A A fignifies their coinage at Metz. 

The Romans in their trials ufed their A to denote abfo- 
lution; whence Cicero calls it /itera falutaris. the faving letter. 
Their manner was this: Three ballots were given to each 
judge, marked one with an A. for ab/olvo, I abfolve; a 
fecond with a C, for condemno, I condemn; and the third 
with N. L. which ftood for non liguet, it is not clear. One 
or other of thefe each judge, according to his judgment, 
put into an urn ;/and the pretor acquitted or condemned 
the criminal, according to the refpective number of thefe 
letters. If the fuffrages for acquitting and condemning 
were equal, the accufed was always acquitted. 

The Romans alfo made ufe of the letter A in collecting 
their fuffrages in cafes of legiflation. When a new law 
was propoled, or an amendment of an old one was in 
agitation, each voter had two ballots put into his hand, the 
one marked A. fignifying antiquo, q.4. antiquam volo, Tlike 
the old way ; and the other marked U.R. for uti rogas, 
as you defire; and his fuffrage was given, by putting the 
one, or the other, into the urn. A, in the days of Roman 
barbarifm, was one of the numeral letters, and fignified five 
hundred; when written with a dafh over it, thus A, it 
denoted five thoufand. ‘The letter A is alfo ufed by 
Chronologers and Hittorians as an abbreviation for anno; fo 
they put A. M. for anno Mundi, A.D. foranno Domini, &c. 

The Romans dated from the building of Rome; and in 
cheir writings A. U.C. {tands for anno ab urbe condita. ‘The 
Greeks ufed A,«, prefixed toa word, as a PaivaTive par- 
ticle. With them it was alfo a numeral letter denoting unit. 
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Among Logicians, A denotes an univerfal affirmative 
propohition; according to the verfe. 

Afferit A, negat E, veriim generaliter ambe, See BARBARA» 

In Algebra, A, or a, and the firft letters of the alphabet, 
reprefent énown quantities ; and the lait letters reprefent 
quantitics that are unknown. 

In the prefcriptions of phyficians, A, or @, or aa, denotes 
equal parts of the ingredients {pecified, and is a contraétion 
of the prepofition a, which is ufed in the fame fenfe by 
medicinal writers in the Greek tongue. 

Among Chemifls, AA A fignifies an AMALGAMA, or the 
operation of amalgamating. 

In Heraldry, the letter A is ufed as a bearing in arms. 

AA, Peter Vander, in Biography, an eminent bookfeller 
at Leyden, who was living in 1729. He publithed an atlas 
of 200 charts compiled after the long voyages from 1246 to 
1696. They are not deemed very accurate. They are in- 
cluded in the Galerie Agréable du Monde, in €6 vols. folio 
Aa continued Grevius’s Thefaurus, or an account of phe: 
modern Italian writers, in fix other volumes, with the 
Thefaurus Antiquitatum Siciliz. 

- Aa, in Hydrography, the name of feveral rivers: one in 
\Weftphalia, which rifes near Muniter and falls into the river 
Embs ; another, that has its fource in the department of 
Somme, in France, becomes navigable by means of fluices 
ear St. Omer, paffes on to Gravelines, and difcharges itfelf 

to the Englifh Channel; a third in Livonia, that falls into 
the gulf of Riga; and a fourth in Switzerland, that rifes in 
Mount Brunig, and falls into the lake Lucerne. 

AACH, in Geography, a {mall town in Germany, in 
the circle of Suabia and Landgravate of Nellenbur eee 
the fource of the river dach, which falls into the Eke of 
Zell. It belongs to the Houfe of Auflria. E. long. 9° 
N. lat..47° 55% et 

AAGARD, Wicholas and Chriftian, in Biogra 7 
brothers born at Wiburg in pees in the eat 
the 17th century. The former is known for his philofophical 
works and other tracts, particularly his difputations upon 
‘Tacitus; the latter for his excellent poetry. P 
AAGGI-DOGII, in Geography, a mountain of Amafia 
in Vurkey, on the frontiers of Perfia, which is croffed b 
the Caravans in their way from Conftantinople to Ifpahan f 

AAG-HOLM; a froall ifland on the couftuae apenas 
near the mouth of the river Lendevand. Hg 
- AAHUS, or Anausz, i.e. the houfe on the Aa, a {mall 
town in the circle of Weitphalia, and bifhoprick of Muntter, 
It is the capital of the prefecturate of dahus, and has 2 
citadel. TE long. 7° 1’. N. Jat. 52° 107. 

AAKIAR, a prefecture of the ciocefe of Aarnuus 
containing 16 parifhes. 

AAKIRKE, a town in the ifland of Borxyuotm 
nae has ae privileges of a city, and in which are held 
the provincial court and the fynod. ‘ © 56h. 
None ROMTIGUs et ae 
_ AALBURG, the capital of a diocefe of the fame name 
in North Jutland, in Denmark, and a bifhop’s fee. It de- 
rives its name from the number of eels that are taken here. 
This city is larze and populous, and. next to Copenhagen 
the moft opulent and beft built in the kingdom. It ere 
on a confiderable trade in herrings and grain, and has dif- 
ferent manufactures of mufkets, piitols, faddles, and gloves. 
It has an exchange for merchants; as well as a fate and deep 
harbour. The population of this diocefe amounts to 80,872 
perfons. E. long. 9° 46’. N. lat. 56° 50’. 

AALEN, or Aucen, a free Imperial town belonging 
to the bench of Suabia, and fo called from the number 
of eels which are in that part of the river Kocher that 


runs 
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runs through it. This city is Lutheran. It was formerly 
under the dominion of the kings of Bohemia, and fold 
to Ebherhard, Court of Wirtemberg. The Emperor 
Charles IV. recovered it, and reftored it to the empire in 
1360. This, and fimilar cities that are almoft in a ruined 
ftate, preferve their franchifes and immunities with care. 
E. long. 9° 36’. N. lat. 48° 48’. ; 

AALST, orArtst, Everard, in Biography, a painter, was 
born at Delft in 1602, and died in 1658. He-excelled in 
fruit pieces, dead game, and armoury. His nephew, named 
William, furpaffed his uncle. He was born in 1620 and 
died in 1679. His pictures are chiefly known in Holland. 

Aatst, or Arest, in Geography, the capital of a county 
of the fame name in the diftri€t of Ghent and circle of 
Burgundy, and lying between the rivers Schelde and Dender. 
This city lies on the latter of thefe rivers. E. long. 3° 54’. 
N. lat. 50° 58’. - 

AAM, or Haan, is a liquid meafure generally ufed by 
the Dutch ; it contains 128 mingles, each mingle weighing 
about 36 ounces avoirdupois ; and confequently the 4am is 
equal to 148} -pints of Paris, or to 288 pints of Englifh 
meafure; the Paris pint weighing 31 ounces, and that of 
England 16 ounces. 

AAMA, in Geography, a province of Barbary in Africa, 
about 15 days journey from Tunis. 

» AANSIRE, a fmall ifland on the coaft of Norway, 
oppolite to Aac-Houm. 

AAR, or Aren, in Hydrography, a large river of Swit- 
zerland, which has its fource in Mount Grimfelin the fouth 
of the canton of Bern, and purfuing a circuitous courfe 
towards the north-weft, paffes through the lakes of Brientz 
and Thun to Bern, and afterwards changing its direétion 
towards the north-eaft, flows to Solothurn and Brugg, and 
being joined by the Reufs and Limmatt, difcharges itfelf 
into the Rhine near Waldfhut. There is another {maller 
river of the fame name in Weltphalia. 

Ar, in Geography, the name of a f{mallifland in the Baltic. 

AARASSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Pifidia 
in Afia, which fome have fuppofed to be the Anaffus of 
Ptolemy. Strabo, Geog. tom. ii. p. 555. 

AARAW, in Geography, a town and bailiwick in 
the canton of Bern in Switzerland. E. long. 7° 10’. 
N_ lat. 40° 2’. 

AARDENBORG, a fmall town in Flanders fituated on 
a canal which communicates with the Zwin. It was once a 
fortrefs; but its works were totally razed in r7co. E. long. 
Buutqe Nelat. 51° 17" 

AARHUUS, the capital of a diocefe of the fame name 
in North Jutland, extending from that of Wiburg along the 
Cattegat, about 15 miles in length and 8 or g in breadth. 
This diocefe is extremely fertile, and diverfified with waods, 
bays, and lakes abounding with fifh. It is watered by 
feveral rivers, the chief of which is the Guden. ‘The town 
lies in a fine plain between the fea and a lake, from which a 
ftream of water paffes throughit. It is large and populous, 
has 6 gates, 2 principal churches, 2 market places, an uni- 
verfity, a free {chool, and a well endowed hofpital. It car- 
ries on a good trade. The number of inhabitants in this 
diocefe is eftimated at 117,942. E. long. 10°. N. lat. 
56° 6’. 

AARON, in Scripture Hiflory, the fon of Amram and 
Jochebed, and the grandfon of Levi, was born A.M. 2430, 
before the Chriftian era 1574. He was three years older 
than his brother Mofes, and appointed to aid him under the 
charaéter of his advocate and interpreter, as well as prophet, 
in his intercourfe with Pharaoh, and in the refcue of the 
Hraelites from their bondage in Egypt. With this view 
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they. both went together into Egypt; and after many 
attempts to overcome the oppofition of the Egyptians, and 
the obitinacy of Pharaoh, they accomplifhed their object 
A.M. 2513, ante A.D. 1491. After the Exopus of 
Ifrael, and during their peregrination in the Wildernels, 
Aaron and his fons exercifed the office of priefts by a divine 
appointment; and as foon as the TABERNACLE was built, 
Aaron was confecrated by Mofes with the holy oil, and 
invefted with the pontifical ornaments. When Mofes went 
up to the Mount to receive the law, Aaron, accompanied by 
the 7o elders, followed him; but during his continuance 
for 40 days on the Mount, the people became impatient 
ard tumultuous, and Aaron, yielding to their folicitations, 
melted down their pendants, and the ear-rings: of their 


- wives and children, and formed the golden Cat¥F, to which 


they paidhomage. He afterwards humbled himfelf for this 
offence, obtained forgivenefs, and was continued in the 
priefthood. In a fubfequent period, viz. A.M. 2515, 
Korah afpired to the prieftly office, and Dathan and Abiram 
claimed a fhare with Mofes in the fovereign authority; for 
which aé& of rebellion, as their hiflory informs us, they were 
fignally punifhed. Aaron was afterwards confirmed in the 
priefthood by the miracle of the almond-rod, which 
bloffomed, and which was depofited in the mofl holy place, 
in order to perpetuate his title, and the remembrance of 
this prodigy. He married Elifheba, the daughter of Am- 
minadab of the tribe of Judah, by whom he had four fons ; 
two of whom were deftroyed by fire, and from the other 
two the race of the high priefts of the Jews was continued 
from Aaron in regular fucceffion, When the period of 
Aaron’s fervice was completed, he afcended Mount Hor 
near the encampment of the Ifraelites at Mofera, difrobed 
himfelf of the pontifical ornaments in the view of the 
people, and put them upon Eleazar his eldeft fon, and his 
fucceffor in the high pricithood. He then died in the arms 
of Mofes and his fon, at the age of 123 years, in the 
40th year after the Exodus; and they buried him in a cave 
of this mountain: but the place of his interment was con- 
cealed, probably under an apprehenfion that in future ages 
he might become an objeét of fuperititious worfhip. Fora 
farther account of Aaron the reader is referred to Exodus, 
Leviticus, and the book of Numbers to the 24th verfe 
of the xxth chapter; and for an abftra&t, with remarks on 
feveral circumftances pertaining to his ftation, character, 
and office, to Calmet’s Dittionary of the Bible. 

Aaron, in Church Hiflory, a Britifh martyr, who fuffered 
a cruel death, together with Julius, under the perfecution of 
Dioclefian, inthe year 303. It does not appear what were 
the Britihh names of thefe two martyrs; as the Chriftian 
Britons took new names from the Latin, Greek, or Heb- 
rew, at the time of their baptifm. They were buried at 
Caerleon, and each of them had a church dedicated to his 
memory in that city. Inthe Roman martyrology their feaft 
was fixed on the fir/? of July. Biog. Brit. 

Aaron, a prefbyter and phyfician of Alexandria, author 
of 30 books in the Syriac tongue, containing the whole 
practice of phyfic, called the Pandects, chiefly colle&ted 
from the Greek writings, and fuppofed to be written before 
620. They were tranflated into Arabic by a Syrian Jew 
phyfician about A.D. 683. He is the firlt author that 
mentions, and that has clearly defcribed, the {mall-pox and 
meafles, which probably firlt appeared at Alexandria in 
Egypt A.D. 640, and were brought thither by the Ara- 
bians when they took that city. He direéted the vein under 
the tongue to be opened in the cure of the jaundice, and ob- 
ferved that the fxces in that difeafe are of a white colour. 
The above-mentioned work and its tranflations are loft; and 
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we have only fragments remaining, colle&ed by Mohammed 
Rhazis in his ‘¢ Continens.”’ 

Aaron, cr Harun, Al Rafchid, in General Biography, 
a celebrated caliph of the Saracen empire. 

Aaron Aarifchon, a learned Rabbi and Caraire in the 
thirteenth century, who wrote an Hebrew grammar, printed 
at Conftantinople in 1581. He was probably the fame with 
Aaron, who wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch, which 
isin MS. in the French king’s library, and tranflated by 
Danz in 17103; and MSS. annotations on the Old Tefta- 
ment. here was another Aaron, diltinguifhed from the 
former by the epithet Hacharon, i.e. pofterior, who was born 
at Nicomedia in 1346. His writings are efteemed oracular 
by the Caraite Jews. The Garden of Eden, contaiaing 
the doétrines and cuftoms of his nation, is the principal. 

Aaron, a Levite of Barcelona, was the author of 613 
precepts on Mofes in Hebrew, printed at Venice in 1523. 
He died in 1292. 

Aaron, Ben chaim, was chief of the fynagogue of Fez 
and Morocco in the beginning of the feventeenth century. 
His commentery on the Prophets, intitled the heart of 
Jaron, one on the Syphra, and another on the Law, were 
printed at Venice in 1609, folio. 

Aaron, Ben afir, was a celebrated Rabbi, who is faid to 
have invented the Hebrew points and accents towards the 
fifth century. His Hebrew grammar was printed by Bom- 
berg in i515, folio. 

Aaron, in Geography. See St. Maroes. 

AARONSBURGH, in Geography, a town of America, 
lying at the head of Penn’s creek i the county of Northum- 
berland, about 30 miles W. from Louifburgh, and 40 Ww. 
by N. from Sunbury. 

AARSENS, Francis, Lord of Someldyck and Spyck, 
one of the greateft minifters for negotiation in the United 
Provinces. He was fent by Barnevelt, who prefided over 
thefe provinces, as agent into France, and was the firft per- 
fon recognifed, in 1609, as Dutch ambaffador by the French 
court. He was the firlt of three extraordinary ambafladors 
fent to England in 1620, and the fecond of thofe who were 
deputed in 1641, to negotiate the marriage of Prince Wil- 
liam, fon to the Prince of Orange. After having been em- 
ployed in feveral other important miffions, he died in an ad- 
vanced age, very rich, and left on record memoirs of all the 
embaffies in which he had been engaged. 

Aarsens, or AERTSEN, PetTER, denominated from his 
ftature by the Italians Pietro Longo, a celebrated painter, 
was born at Amfterdam in 1519. He excelled in painting 
a kitchen with its furniture, and his altar-pieces were parti- 
cularly admired. A famous piece of this kind was deftroyed 
in the infurre¢tion of 15663; and becaufe he complained of 
this outrage, he was in danger of being murdered by the 

opulace. He died in 1575. 

AARTGEN, or AERTGEN, a painter of eminence, who 
was born at Leyden in 1498, and purfued his father’s trade 
of a woolcomber to the age of eighteen. He voluntarily 
lived in meannefs and obfcurity ; and declined offers of ad- 
vancement, alleging that he found more f{weets in his 
poverty than others did in their riches. He never worked 
on Monday, chufing to devote that day, with his difciples, 
tothe bottle. It was his pratice to ftroll about the ftreets 
in the night, playing on the German flute ; and in one of 
thefe frolics he was drowned in 1564. 

AASAR, in Ancient Geography, a town of Paleftine, 
fituated between Azotus and Afcalon, which in the time of 

erome was a hamlet. 

AATTER, a diftri& of the northern part of Arabia 
Felix on the Red Sea. 
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AAVORA, in Natural Hiflory, the fruit of a fort of 
large palm tree in the Weft Indies, and in Africa. It is of 
the fize of a hen’s egg, and includcd, with feveral more, 
in a large fhell. Inthe middle of the fruit there is a hard 
nut, about the fize of a peach ftone, which contains a white 
almond, very aftringent and proper to check a DIARRH@A. 

AB, in the Hebrecu Chronology, the cleventh month of 
the civil year, and the fifth of the ecclefiaftical year, which 
begins with Wi/an. This month anfwered to the moon of 
July, comprehending part of July and of Augult, and con- 
tained thirty davs. 

The firlt day of this month is obferved as a faft by the 
Jews, in memory of Aaron’s death ; and the ninth, in com- 
memoration of the deftruétion of the temple by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the year before Chrift 587. Jofephus obferves, 
that the burning of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, hap- 
pened on the fame day of the year on which it was after- 
wards burned by Titus. The fame day was remarkable for 
Adrian’s ediét, which prohibited the Jews to continue in 
Judea, or to look towards Jerufalem and lament its defola- 
tion. The eighteenth day is alfo kept as a faft, becaufe 
the facred lamp was extinguifhed that night, in the reign 
of Ahaz. On the twenty-firft, or according to Scaliger, 
the twenty-fecond day, was a feaft called Xylophoria, from 
their laying up the neceflary wood in the temple: and on 
the twenty-fourth, a feaft in commemoration of the abolifh- 
ing of a law by the Afmoneans, or Maccabees, which had 
been introduced by the Sadducees, and which enaéted, 
that both fons and daughters fhould alike inherit the eftates 
of their parents. 

As, in the Syriac Calendar, is the name of the laft fum- 
mer month. 

As, prefixed to the names of places, generally denotes 
that they belong to fome abbey. 

ABA, or Asavu, Haniran. See Haniran. 

Asa, Asas, or Asus, in Ancient Geography, a moun- 
tain of Greater Armenia, fituated between the momntains 
Niphates and Nibarus. According to Strabo, (Geog. 
tom. il. p. 799.) the Euphrates and Araxes flow from this 
mountain ; the one towards the weft, and the other to the 
eaft. Enuftathius and Dionyfius Periegetes, call this moun- 
tain, which is part of mount Vaurus, Achos. 

Asa, or Aba, a city of Phocis in Greece, near Heli- 


- con, famous for an oracle of Apoilo, more ancient than 


that at Delphi, and alfo for a rich temple, plundered and 
burnt by the Perfians. Strabo’s Geog. tom.i. p.647, and 
the authors there cited. 

ABACA, in Botany, a kind of flax or hemp, gathered 
in fome of the Manillas or Philippine Iflands. This plant 
is fown every year; being gathered, it is fteeped in water, 
and beaten as hemp is. It is of two kinds, the white and 
the grey. The white abaca is ufed for making very fine 
linen; but the grey is employed for nothing but cordage. 

Asaca, in Geography, one of the Philippine Iflands 
in Afia. 

ABACZANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Media, 
and another of Cana in the Hither Afia. 

ABAC/ENUM, a town of Sicily, the ruins of which 
are fuppofed to be near Trippi, a citadel on a fteep moun- 
tain near Meffina. Its inhabitants were called dbacenini. 
Stephan. de Urbibus, tom. i. p. 2. 

ABACAY, in Natural Hij/lory, a name given by the 
people of the Philippine Iflands to a fpecies of parrot, called 
alfo CALANGAY. 

ABACH, in Geography, a market town of Bavaria, 
fituated on the Danube. It has an old caftle, in which 
Henry Il. is faid to have been born, and is much fre- 
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quented on account of its mineral waters. E. long. 11° 59’. 
N. lat. 48° 53’. 

ABACINARE, or Assacinare, derived either from 
the Italian bacino, a bafon, or bacio, a dark place, in Writers 
of the Middle Age, a {pecivs of punifhment, confifting in the 
blinding of the criminal, by holding a red hot bafon, or bowl, 
before his eyes. Du-Cange. i 

ABACK, in Sea Language, fignifies the fituation of the 
fails, when their furfaces are flatted againft the mafts by 
the force of the wind. They may be brought aback, either 
by a fudden change of the wind, or an alteration in the 
fhip’s courfe. They are laid aback to effect an immediate 
‘retreat, without turning either to the right or left, in order 
to avoid fome imminent danger, in a narrow channel, or 
when fhe has advanced beyond her {tation in the line of 
battle, or otherwife. The fails are put in this pofition by 
flackening their lee-braces, and hauling in the weather- 
ones. 

ABACOA, in Geography, one of the Banama #/lands, 
about 54 miles in length, and 21 miles in breadth. See 
PRovipDENCE. 

ABACOOCHEE, ariver of America, called alfo Coosa. 

ABACOT, a cap of ftate, wrought up in the form of 
two crowns, worn by our ancient Britifh kings. 

ABACTOR, formed of aj, from, and aor, a driver, 
from agere, to drive, (called by the Roman lawyers Abigeus 
or Abigevis), one who drives off cattle in herds; in contra- 
diftin&tion to one who fteals a fingle fheep, &c. only, who is 
called a thief. Nam qui ovem unam furripuerit, ut fur coer- 
cetur, qui gregem ut Abador. The punifhment of Adigeat 
was more fevere than that of Furtum; viz. condemnation 
to the mines, banifhment, or even death itfelf, according to 
the quality of the offender. But fometimes in Spain the 
punifhment was more fevere than elfewhere, the people there 
being moft addiéted to it. 

ABACTUS, or Aziceatus, among the Ancient Phy- 
ficians, was ufed for a mifcarriage procured by art, or force 
of medicines, in contradiftinétion to abortus, which is 
natural. But the moderns know no fuch diftinétion. See 
ABORTION. 

ABACUS, among the Ancients, was a kind of cupboard, 
or Burret. 

The word is formed from the Greek a€aé, which, among 
that people, fignified the fame thing. 

Asacus, among the Mathematicians, was a little table 
ftrewed over with duft, on which they drew their fchemes 
and figures. 

Tn this fenfe, the word feems formed from the Plicenician 
PIN abak, duf. 

Asacus Pythagoricus, a table of numbers, contrived for 
the ready learning of the principles of arithmetic ; fo deno- 
minated from its inventor, Pythagoras. 

Hence alfo, from an agreement in point of ufe, the names 
Abacus and Abaco are wied, among Latin and Italian writers, 
for an alphabet, or ABC, &c. 

The dbacus Pythagoricus was, in all probability, no other 
than what we call a multiplication-table. 

Ludolphus and Wolfius give us methods of performing 
multiplication without the help of the abacus; but they are 
too operofe in ordinary cafes for praétice. See Murtipti- 
CATION. 

The abacus for facilitating the operation of arithmetic, 
is an inftrument almoft as ancient, and extenfive, as the art 
of arithmetic itfelf : if it be jater than the methods of com- 
puting by the fingers, and by /apilli, or ftones (which ob- 
tained among the Egyptians), it is at leaft much prior to the 
ufe of numeral letters or figures, wrought with the pen. 

We find it in ufe, under fome variations, among the 
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Greeks, Romans, Chinefe, Germans, French, &c. It 
excels in point of facility, and neatnefs of operation, as 
working without any ftrokes or blots of the pen, or walte 
of paper 5 fome alfo give it the preference in point of ex- 
pedition. 

The abacus is varioufly contrived; that chiefly ufed in 
European countries is made by drawing any number of 
parallel lines at pleafure, at a diftance from each other, 
equal to twice the diameter of a calculus, or counter. Here 
a counter placed on the firft or lowermoft line, fignifies x ; 
on the fecond, 10; on the third, 100; on the fourth, 1000 : 
on the fifth, 10,000; and fo on. In the {paces between the 
lines, the fame counters fignify half of what they figmify on 
the next fuperior line; viz. in the fpace between the firft 
and fecond lines, 5; between the fecond and third, 50; 
between the third and fourth, 500; and fo on. ‘Thus the 
counters on the abacus, in the figure here fubjoined, make 
the fum of 37392.—The abacus is alfo divided crofs-wife 
into areole, by means whereof fubtraétions are made. Wolf, 
Lex. Math. p. 171, feq. 


The Grecian abacus «Sx, or counting-board, was an ob- 
long frame, divided by feveral brafs-wires ftretched parallel 
to one another, and mounted with an equal number of 
little ivory balls, like the beads of a necklace. By the 
arrangement of thefe balls, diftinguifhing the numbers into 
different claffes, and obferving the relations of the lower to 
the upper, all kinds of computations were eafily performed. 
Mahudel, in Hilt. Acad. R. Infer. tom. iii. Pp- 390: 

_ The Roman abacus was much the fame with the Gre- 
cian, except that initead of flrings, or wires, and beads, in 
the Roman, we find pins and groves for them to flide in. 
It is deferibed by feveral authors; but notwithttanding all 
thefe deicriptions, we fhould have had a very obfcure idea 
of the ancient manner of reckoning, if figures of it had not 
been found among the ancient marbles. Phil. 'Tranf. N° 180. 

The Chinefe abacus confifts, like the Grecian, of feveral 
feries of beads ftrung on brafs wires, extended from the top 
to the bottom of the inftrument, and divided in the middle 
by a crofs piece from fide to fide ; fo that in the upper row 
each {tring has two beads, which are each reckoned for 
five; and in the lower row, each {tring has five beads of 
different values ; the fir{t being reckoned as 1; the fecond, 
as 103 the third, as 100, &c. as among us. Add, that 
inftead of four pins for digits, or units, in the Roman 
abacus, the Chinefe has five beads. 

We have two different figures, and defcriptions, of the 
Chinefe abacus, one given by F. Martinius, who had lived 
many years in China; the other by Dr. Hooke, who copied 
it from a Chinefe di€ionary of the court-language. See 
Suwan-Pan. 

Apacus logiflicus is a right-angled triangle, whofe fides, 
forming the mght angle, contain the numbers from 1 to 
60; and its area, the produéts of each two of the op- 
pofite numbers. This is alfo called a canon of SEXAGE- 
SIMALS. 

Apacus © palmule, in the Ancient Mujic, denote the 

machinery, 
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machinery, whereby the ftrings of the polyple&tra, or in- 
ftruments of many ftrings, were ftruck, with a pleétrum 
made of quills. 

Asacus harmonicus is ufed by Kircher for the ftru€ture 
and difpofition of the keys of a mufical inftrument, whether 
to be touched with the hands or the feet. 

Axsacus, or Asaciscus, in Architedure, 1s the upper- 
moft member of the capital of a column; ferving as a kind 
of crowning, both to the capital and the whole column. 

Vitruvius, and others after him, who give the hiltory of 
the orders, tell us, the abacus was originally intended to re- 
prefent a fquare tile laid over an urn, or rather over a 
bafket.—An Athenian old woman happening to place a 
bafket thus, covered over the root of an acanthus: that 
plant ‘hooting up the following {pring, encompafled the baf- 
ket all round, till meeting with the tile, it curled back, in a 
kind of f{eroll. Callimachus, an ingenious {culptor, paffing 
by, took the hint, and immediately executed a capital on 
this plan; reprefenting the tile by the abacus, the leaves 
by the volutes, and the bafket by the vafe, or body of 
the capital. There is fome difference in the form of 
the abacus in different orders. In the Tuscan, Doric, 
and ancient Tonic, it is a flat, fquare member, well 
enough reprefenting its original tile; whence the French 
call it failloir, trencher. In the richer orders it lofes its na- 
tive form; its four fides or faces being arched, or cut in- 
wards, with fome ornament, as a rofe, or other flower, or a 
fifh’s tail, in the middle of each arch. See CorinTHIAN 
and Composite. But fome architeéts take other liberties 
in the abacus, in refpeét of its name, place, and office. 
Thus, in the Tufcan order, where it is the largeft and motft 
maflive, as taking up one-third of the height of the whole 
capital, it is fometimes called the dye of the capital.—In 
the Doric it is not always the uppermolt member of the 
capital; a cymatium being frequently placed over it.—In the 
Tonic, fome make it a perfect ogee, and crown it with a 
fillet.—The proportion of the abacus, as preferibed by Vitru- 
vius, is, that its diagonal (from corner to corner) be twice 
its height ; but the mederns difpenfe with this proportion.— 
Scamozzi applies the term abacus to a concave moulding in 
the capital of the Tufcan pedeftal, and Palladio calls the 
plinth above the echinus, or boultin, in the Tufcan and 
Doric orders, by the fame name.—In the Ancient Architec- 
ure, abacus is ufed to denote certain compartments in the in- 
cruitation or lining of the walls of ftate-rooms, mosaic 
pavements, and the like. ‘There were abaci of marble, 
porphyry, jafper, alabafter, ard even glafs ; fhaped varioufly, 
{quare, triangular. and the like. 

ABADA, in Zoology, a fingular kind of wild animal in 
Benguela, in Africa. It is about the fize of a half-grown 
colt, thy, and fwift-footed. Ithas two horns, one in its fore- 
head, and another in the nape of its neck, which are of 
different length and bulk. The head and tail of this animal 
refemble thofe of an ox, and its feet are cloven like thofe of 
a ftag, but much thicker. The front horn is deemed an 
antidote in many diforders; and the pulverifed bones are 
made into a poultice, and recommended by the natives as a 
fovereign remedy againlt all aches and pains, and as effe@tual 
for purifying the blood and humours. Mod. Un. Hitt. v. 13. 

. 8. See Rusnoceros. 
5 ABADAN, in Gecgraphy, a town of Afia, on the gulph 
of Perfia, and near the mouth of the river Tigris. It is 
dependent on Baffora. E. long. 47° 15’. N. lat. 29° 20’. 

ABADAVINE, in Ornithology. See Spinus. 

ABADDON, Heb. correfponding to Apollyon, Gr. i. e. 
Deftroyer, in Scripture-hiftory, is reprefented, Rev. ix. 11. 
as king of the locufts, and the angel of the bottomlefs pit, 
who has been thought by many interpreters to be fatan, or 
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the devil. Dr. More (Theol. Works, p. 130.) interprets 
this title as referring to the profeffion which the Mahome- 
tans fhould make of maintaining the do@trine of the unity. 
Le Clerc and Dr. Hammond underftand by the locutts in 
this paflage, the zealots and robbers who infefted and de- 
folated Judwa before Jerufalem was taken by the Romans, 
and by Abaddon, John of Gifchala, who having treacher- 
oufly left that town before it was furrendered to Titus, 
came to Jerufalem and headed thofe of the zealots who ac~- 
knowledged him as their king, and involved the Jews in many 
grievous’ calamities. The learned Grotius concurs in opi- 
nion, that the locufts are defigned to reprefent the fect of 
the zealots, who appeared among the Jews during the fiege, 
and at the time of the deftruGtion of Jerufalem. Mr. Jof. 
Mede remarks, that the title Abaddon alludes to Obodas, 
the common name of the ancient monarchs of that part of 
Arabia, from which Mahomet came: ard confiders the 


paflage as defcriptive of the inundation of the Saracens.. 


Mr. Lowman (Paraphr. on Rev. p. 118, &c.) adopts and 
confirms this interpretation. He fhews that the nfe and 
progrefs of the Mahometan religion and empire exhibit a 
fignal accomplifhment of this prophecy. All the circum- 
ftances here recited correfpond to the character of the Ara- 
bians, and the hiftory of the period that extended from 
A.D. 568 to A. D. 675. Inconformity to this opinion, 
Abaddon may be underitood to denote either Mahomet, who 
iffued from the abyfs, or the cave of Hera, to propagate his 
pretended revelations, or, more generally, the Saracen 
power. Mr. Bryant fuppofes Abaddon to have been the 
name of the Ophite deity, the worfhip of whom prevailed 
very anciently and very generally. See SrRPENT. 

ABADIR, in the Roman Theology, the ftone which 
Saturn {wallowed, believing it his new-born fon Jupiter, and 
which at length became deified, and the obje€t of religious 
worfhip. The Carthaginians gave this title to gods of the 
firft order. 

ABZ. See Asa. 

ABAFT, in the Sea Language, is ufed in fpeaking of 
things placed or done towards the ftern, or hinder part of a 
veflel ; called alfo aff, and ftands oppofite to fore.—Thus 
they fay a thing is aba/t the fore-ma{t, when it is behind it, 
or nearer the ftern. The poft of the mafter, captain, and 
other officers, is abaft the mainmaft.—The ftern, ftriGly fpeak- 
ing, is only the outfide ; aéaft includes both infide and out. 

Apart the beam, denotes the relative fituation of any ob- 
je& with the fhip, when the objeé is placed in any part of 
that arch of the horizon which is contained between a line at 
right angles with the keel and that point of the compafs 
which is dire€tly oppofite to the fhip’s courfe. 

ABAGI, the fame thing with Asasst, although of dif- 
ferent value; it is worth at Tefflis, and throughout all 
Georgia, about 36 fols French money; four chaouris, 
which are called fains, make one abagi. 

ABAKA J Khan, in Biography, the 8th emperor of the 
Moguls, of the race of Zingis, who fucceeded his father 
Hulaku, and commenced his reign, A. D. 1264. He was 
prudent and learned, and poffefled many amiable qualities 
which endeared him to his fubjects, and rendered his govern- 
ment profperous. He joined the Chriftians in celebrating 
Ealter-day at Hamadan, whence fome have erroneoufly in- 
ferred that he was a Chriftian. Hereigned 17 years. Mod. 
Un. Hitt. v.iv. p. 386. 

ABAKANSKOI, in Geography, a garrifon town of the 
province of Yenifei, in Siberia. It ftands on the river 
Jenifei, and is fo called from the river Abaken, which falls 
into the Jenifei at no confiderable diftance from it. E. long. 
Oa chs HIN -tlate GactGt 

ABALAK, a fmall town in Siberia, about two ane 
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which many pilgrims refort, and which is annually carried 
in proceffion to Tobolfk. E. long. 68°20’. N. lat. 58° 11’. 

ABALIENATION, from abd and alienare, to alienate, 
in the Roman Law, denotes a fpecies of alienation; where- 
by thofe goods called res mancipi, fuch as cattle, flaves, 

‘lands, and poffeffions, within the territory of Italy, were 
transferred to perfons legally capable thereof, either by a for- 
mula, called traditio nexu, or a {urrender in open court. 

ABALIENATUS, alienated from,. a medical term, 
which, when applied to the body, fignifies that the part fo 
fpoken of, is in a flate that requires amputation: and when 
applied to the fenfes, denotes their total deftruction. 

ABALITES. See Avatires. 

ABALLABA, in Geography, the ancient name of Apple- 
y, a town in Wettmoreland, remarkable only for having been 
a Roman ftation. W. long. 1° 4’. N. lat. 55° 35’. 

ABALUS, an ifland, as the ancients {uppofed, in the 
German ocean, called by Timzus Bafa, and by Xenophon 
Lampfacenus Baltia, now the peninfula of Scandinavia. 

~ Amber, according to Pliny (Hift. Nat. tom, ii. p. 7709. 
ed. Hard.) was thrown on the fhores of this ifland by the 
waves of the fea; and he reports, that fome perfons thought 
this fubftance dropped from the trees in the adjacent 
mountains. 

ABAN /a Ville, a town in the bailiwick of Quingey, 
fituate between the town of that name and Lieu Dieu, in 
Franche Comte. E. long. 6°15’. N. lat. 47° 10’. 

ABANA, a river of Pheenicia, which rifing from Mount 
Hermon, wabhed the fouth and weft fides of Damafcus, and 
fell into the Pheenician fea, to the north of ‘Tripolis. The 
Abana was one branch of the Barrapy, called by the 
Greeks Chryforrhoeas. This river is mentioned by Naaman, 
2 Kings, v. 12. 

ABANGA. See Any. 

ABANO, a village near Padua, in Italy, famous for its 
warm baths. In one of thefe baths the patients are covered 
with the warm mud. E. long. 10° 47’. N. lat.45° 3o!. 

ABANTES, in Ancient Hiflory, a warlike people who 
came originally from Thrace, and fettled in Phocis, a coun- 
try of Greece, where they built a town, called Aga, after 
the name of their leader. Some ancient authors fay, that 
the Abantes afterwards fettled in the ifland ELubea, now 
called Negropont: others fay thefe Abantes came from 
Athens. Theie people are called by Homer (Il. ].11. v. 542.) 
onde xousurles, from wearing their long hair behind. ‘They 
were called Curetes from their cutting it fhort before. 

ABANTITA, or Apanris, in Ancient Geography, a name 
given to the ifland Eubcea, in the Egean fea ; extending 
along the coaft of Greece, from the promontory Sunium of 
Attica to Theffaly, and feparated from Beotia by a narrow 
ftrait called Euripus. It derived its name from the Aban- 
TES, according to Strabo, tom. 1. p. 632. Others fay, that 
the inhabitants were called Abantes, from Abas their leader, 
who firft reigned in the ifland ; and Reineccius fuppofes that 
they were Arabians, who followed Cadmus into Eubea, 
and fettled there. 

ABAPTISTA, or Axsapriston, in Surgery, derived 
from the privative @ and Bam, to plunge: the fhoulder of 
a trepanning inftrument. ‘This termis employed by Galen, 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Scultctus, and others, to de- 
note the conical faw with a circular edge (otherwife called 
MODIOLUS Or TEREBRA), Which was formerly ufed by 
furgeons to perforate the cranium. Modern praétitioners, 
however, have ufually preferred the cylindrical form. Va- 
rious contrivances are recommended, to avoid the danger 
that may arife from want of dexterity in the operation of 
trepanning, and a new inftrument has been lately delineated 
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for this purpofe, by Mr. Rodman of Paifley; (Philofo- 
phical Magazine for April 1800;) but as no invention 
can compenfate for a defeét of fkill in the furgeon, 
thefe precautions are not in general attended to. Tora 
more particular account of this inflrument, fee Trepan 
and TREPHINE. 

ABARA, in Geography, a town in the greater Armenia, 
under the dominion of the Turks. E.long. 46°15’. N. 
lat. 39° 45’. 

ABARANER, a town of Turcomania, in Afia, fituated 
on the river Alingena, and twenty miles north of Naktivan. 
It is faid that 309 Roman Catholics refide here. E. long. 
46° 30!. N. lat. 39° 50’. 

ABARCA, an ancient kind of fhoe ufed in Spain to pafs 
the mountains, made of raw hides, and bound with cords, 
which fecured them againft the fnow. 

ABARIM, in Scripture Geography, a ridge of high 
mountains fituate between the rivers Arnon and Jordan, 
and nearly oppofite to Jericho, in the land of Canaan. 
Nebo and Pilgah, which were fuppofed to have been the 
fame mountain, formed a part of this extenfive range of 
fteep hills. Here the Ifraclites encamped for the laft time 
but one, before they paffed over Jordan into the promifed 
land. The name Abarim was applied to part of this ridge 
of mountains in the time of Eufebius and Jerome. Well’s 
Geog. of the O. Teft. vol.ii. p.152, &c. 

ABARIMON, in Ancient Geography, a valley of Scythia, 
at the foot of mount Imaus, the inhabitants of which, 
according to Pliny, (Hift. Nat. tom.1. p. 370.) were An- 
thropophagi, little fuperior in their habits and manners to 
the wild beafts with which they affociated. Their feet were 
turned backwards, and yet they were very {wift. 

ABARIS, in Biography, the famous Hyperborean fage, 
who is faid to have been the difciple and friend of Pytha- 
goras, and to have performed a great number of fingular ex- 
ploits. His hiftory is fo fabulous, that Herodotus contents 
himfelf with relating (lib. iv. cap. xxxvi. p. 296. ed. Weffel.) 
that he travelled through the world on an arrow, without 
any fuftenance. Harpocration (art. A@apis) informs us, 
that he was fent by his countrymen as an ambaflador to. 
Athens, in conformity to an order of Apollo, who being 
confulted at the time of a deftruétive plague that generally. 
prevailed, replied, that the Athenians fhould offer up pray- 
ers on behalf of all other nations; on this occafion, as we 
learn from Diodorus Siculus, (lib.ii. c. xlvil. p. 159. ed. 
Weffel.) he renewed the friendfhip and intercourfe be- 
tween his countrymen and the people of Delos, which had 
been interrupted. He alfo vifited Lacedemon ; where fome 
writers fay, as we are informed by Paufanias, (lib. iii. 
cap. xii. p. 238. ed. Kuhnii,) he built a temple confe- 
crated to Proferpine the Salutary. Abaris performed this 
long voyage with eafe and expedition, being tranfported 
through the air, over rivers, feas, and mountains, on an 
enchanted arrow, which, fays Jamblichus, (Vit. Pythag. 
p- 118.) he had received as a prefent from Apollo. Some 
have fuggefted that this arrow denoted his fill in aftronomy, 
by which he dire@ted his courfe. He is faid by Strabo 
(lib. vil. tom. i. p. 462.) to have gained the efteem of the 
learned men of Greece by his politenefs, eloquence, and 
wifdom. He particularly excelled, fays Jamblichus (cap. 
xix. p. 131.) in the arts of magic and divination, of which 
he exhibited the moft illuftrious proofs in all the countries. 
through which he travilled. He adds, that he was taught 
by Pythagoras to find out all truth by the fcience of arith- 
metic. Porphyry (Vit. Pythag.) informs us, that he was. 
capable of foretelling earthquakes, driving away plagues, 
laying ftorms, &c. Abaris, fays Bayle, conftru&ed the 
famous palladium of the bones of Pelops, and fold it to the 
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people of Troy. After he had vifited many countries, and 
colleéted a great quantity of gold, he fet out on his return 
home; and in his way had an interview with Pythagoras at 
Crotona, in Italy. Suidas enumerates various books which he 
is faid to have written ; and Himerius the Sophift applauds 
him for {peaking pure Greek, which he acquired by means of 
the intercourfe that fubfifted between the Greeks and Hyper- 
boreans. In his various peregrinations he impofed upon the 
vulgar by falfe pretenfions to fupernatural powers ; deliver- 
ing oracular predictions, healing difeafes by incantations, and 
practifing other arts of impofture. Hence the fabulous 
{tories concerning Abaris grew up into an entire hiitory 
written by Heraclides. Some of the later Platonifts, fays 
Brucker, (Hiftory of Philofophy, by Enfield, vol. i. p. 103.) 
in their zeal againft Chriftianity, colleQed thefe and other 
fables, and exhibited them, not without large additions from 
their own fertile imaginations, in oppofition to the miracles 
of Chrift. He concludes upon the whole, that Abaris hasa 
better title to be placed among impoftors than among philo- 
fophers, and that the time in which he flourifhed may, with 
fome degree of probability, be fixed about the third olym- 
piad, or B.C. 768. he age of Pythagoras is no lefs un- 
certain, otherwife it-is not likely that they fhould be con- 
temporaries. Mr. Toland, in his Pofthumous works (vol. i. 
p- 161.), premifing that the Hebrides were the Hyperboreans 
of Diodorus, infers that Abaris was both of that country, 
and likewife a Druid, having been the prieft of Apollo. 
Suidas, fays this writer, who knew not the diftinétion of 
Infular Hyperboreans, makes him a Scythian; whereas Dio- 
dorus has truly fixed his country in the ifland, and not on the 
continent. Notwithftanding the fidtions and errors that have 
~ been blended with the hiflory of Abaris, it is certain, (as he 
apprehends, ) that he travelled over Greece, and from thence 
into Italy, where he familiarly converfed with Pythagoras, 
who favoured him beyond all his difciples, by imparting his 
do€trines to him (efpecially his thoughts of nature), in a 
more plain and compendious method than to any others. 
The Hyperborean in return prefented the Samian, as if he 
had equalled Apollo himfelf in wifdom, with the facred 
arrow, on which he had traverfed feas and mountains ; as the 
vulgar, particularly in the Hebrides, flill believe, that 
wizards and witches waft themfelves whither they pleafe 
upon broom-fticks. According to the account given by 
Himerius, and cited by Toland, (p. 180, &c.) Abaris the 
fage was by nation an Hyperborean, a Grecian in {peech, and 
refembling a Scythian in his habit and appearance. He 
came to Athens, holding a bow, having a quiver hanging 
from his thoulder, his body wrapt in a plaid, girt about his 
Joins with a gilded belt, and wearing trowfers reaching from 
his wait downward. His habit, therefore, was not that of 
the Scythians, who were always covered with fkins ; but he 
appeared at Athens in the native garb of an aboriginal Scot. 
As for what regards his abilities, Himerius relates, that he 
was affable and pleafant in converfation, in difpatching great 
affairs feeret and induttrious, quickfighted in prefent exi- 
gencies, in preventing future dangers circum{pe&t, a 
fearcher after wifdom, defirous of friendfhip, trufting indeed 
lutle to fortune, and havirg every thing trufted to him for 
his prudence. Neither the Academy nor the Lyceum, fays 
Mr. Toland, could furnifh out a man with fitter qualities to 
go fo far abroad, and to fuch wife nations, about affairs no 
lefs arduous than important. But if we attentively confider 
his moderation in eating and drinking, and the ufe of all thofe 
things which our natural appetites inceflantly crave, adding 
the candour and fimplicity of his manners, with the folidity 
and wifdom of his aufwers, all which we find fnfiiciently at- 
teited ; it muft be owned, that the‘ world at that time had 
few to compare with Abaxis. One of our moft induftrious 
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hiftorians has adopted the opinion of Mr. Toland, and taken 
great pains to prove that Abaris was a native of Britain, or 
of one of the Britith ifles. See Carte’s Gen. Hitt. Eng. 
vol.i. p. 52, &c. cited by Dr. Henry in his Hiftory of 
Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 79, 8vo. 

ABARNUS, or Anarnis, in Ancient Geography, a city, 
country, and promontory of Pariana, near the Hellef- 
pont. Milefius, in his defcription of Afia, fays, that 
it was a promontory of Lampfacus; and it is faid to 
have been fo denominated from Abarnis, a Phocian, by the 
Phocians, who built Lampfacus. Some writers have called 
it Aparnis. Stephan. de Urbibus, tom. i. p. 4. 

ABARTICULATION, in Anatomy. See Diar« 
THROSIS. 

ABAS, a weight ufed in Perfia for weighing pearls; be- 
ing an eighth part lighter than the European carat. 

Axas, in Mythology, the fon of Hypothoon and Mega- 
nira, who entertained Ceres, and offered a facrifice to that 
goddefs ; but Abas ridiculing the ceremony, and giving her 
opprobrious language, fhe {prinkled over him a certain mix- 
ture which fhe held in her cup, that transformed him into a 
newt or water-lizard. 

Anas, or Asasta, in Entomology, a {pecies of the Bom- 
Lyx of Fabricius, and of the Phalena of Linnzus, with brown 
{preading wings, the hinder wings cinereous, and the ocellus 
reddifh. Itis found in Surmam. 

ABASA, in Geography, a {mall town of Romania, in 
European Turkey, 12 miles from Adrianople, in the road 
to Conftantinople. -N. lat. 42° 8’. E. long. 26° 365’. 

ABASED, <Asaissé, in Heraldry, is applied to the 
vol, or wings of eagles, &c. when the tip or angle looks 
downwards towards the point of the fhield; or when the 
wings are fhut: the natural way of bearing them being fpread, 
with the tip pointing to the chief, or the angles. A chey- 
ron, a pale, bend, &c. are alfo faid to be abafed, when their 
points terminate in, or below the centre of the fhield. 
Again, an ordinary is faid to be abafed, when it is below its 
due fituation. 

ABASCIA, or Ancassta, in Geography, the northern 
diftriét of the weitern divifion of Georgia, in Afia. The in- 
habitants are poor and treacherous. They trade in furs, the 
fins of the buck and tyger, linen yarn, box-wood, and 
bees-wax ; but their principal traffic confifts in the fale of 
their own children to the Turks, and to one another. They 
are Chriftians only in name; but their cuftoms refemble thofe 
of the Mincretians. The men are robuit and aétive, and 
the females fair and beautiful. E. long. from 39° to 43°. 
N. lat. from 43° to 45°. See Apassa and ABHKAS. 

ABASCUS, a river of Afiatic Sarmatia, which rifes in 
mount Caucafus, and falls into the Euxine, between Pityus 
to the eaft and Nofis to the weit. 

ABASITIS, a tra& of Afiatic Myfia, in which was 
fituated the ancient city of Ancyra. 

ABASKAJA, a town in Siberia, on the river Ifchim. 
Tt has a church encompaffed by ramparts, and guarded by 
dragoons. E. long. 69° 5’. N. lat. 50° 10’. 

ABASSA, the fmaller and the great, two diltricts in the 
vicinity of the Caucafian mountains. The former, accord- 
ing to the account lately given by Pallas in his journey to the 
fouthern departments of Ruffia, is inhabited by fix tnbes, 
who were formerly Chriftians, bat their nobles now ac- 
knowledge the Mahomctan religion ; their manners, cloth- 
ing, and way of life, refemble thofe of the Circassians; 
and there is fome fimilitude in the language. They 
likewife praGtife agriculture, though they live more 
by pafturage. They are celebrated on account of their 
large and tine breed of horfes; and they would be rich 
(in their own eftimation) if they were uot inceflantly 
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plagued by the encroachments of the Circaffian princes. 
The molt powerful inhabitants of the great Abaffa are the 
Naruscuax1. See Apascra and AsuKas. 

ABASSI, a filver coin current in Perfia, worth two 
mammoudis, or four chayes; the ehaye being eftimated at 
nine fols fix deniers of French money, makes the abaffi worth 
thirty-eight fols; feventeen fols of Holland, or from one fhil- 
ling and four pence to about eighteen pence Englifh. It de- 
rives its name from Shah Abbas II. king of Perfia, under 
whom it was ftruck. 

Asasst, in Geography. See GomBroon. 

ABASSIA. See Asyssinra and Erutiopta. 

ABAT-CHAUVEE, a name given in Poitou, Angou- 
mois, Saintonge, La Marche, and Limofin, in France, to 
a fort of very ordinary wool; much like that called by the 
French paignons, and plures. 

ABATE, Anprea, in Biography, a Neapolitan mafter 
who excelled in painting inanimate obje&ts. His colouring 
was bold ; he gave a noble relief to the vafes and other orna- 
ments, with which he enriched his defign ; and grouped all 
his objets with peculiar judgment and care. He died in 
1732. Pilkington’s Dic. 

Axare, in Laws from the French adbatre, fignifies to 
break down or dettroy; as, to eSate a nuifance; and to 
abate a caftle. It is likewife ufed to denote the act of one 
who fleps into an eftate, void by the death of the laft pof- 
feffor, before the heir can enter ; and by that means keeps 
him ont. It alfo means to defeat or overthrow, on account 
of fome error or exception. See Anatement. It is alfo 
ufed in the neuter fenfe thus: the writ of the demandant 
fhall abate, i.e. be fruftrated or overthrown; the appeal 
abateth by covin, i.e. the accufation is defeated by de- 
ceit. 

Apare, in the Manege. A horfe is faid to abate, or take 
down his curvets, when he puts both his hinder legs to 
the ground at once, and obferves the fame exa¢tnefs in all 
the times. : 

ABATELEMENT, in Commerce, (from the French 
abbatre), aterm ufed for the prohibition of trade to all French 
merchants in the ports of the Levant, who will not ftand 
to their bargains, or who refufe to pay their debts. It isa 
fentence of the French conful, which muft be taken off 
before they can fue any perfon for the payment of their 
debts. 

ABATEMENT, in Heraldry, fomething added to a 
coat-armour, to diftinguifh its proper value and dignity, and 
note fome difhonourable a4tion, or ftain, in the character 
of the perfon who bears it. Thefe abatements, which are 
nine in number, may be made by reverfion or diminution. 

Reverfion is either turning the whole efcutcheon upfide- 
down, for treafon; or the adding another efcutcheon, in- 
verted, in the former, for deflowering a maid or widow, or 
flying from the banner of the fovereign. 

Diminution is the blemifhing any part by adding a flain, 
or mark of diminution: fuch are the delf tenné for a perfon 
who revokes or recedes from a challenge; a point dexter 
parted tenne, for a perfon who boafts of an aét of valour 
which he never performed ; a point in point fanguine, for 
a perfon guilty of cowardice; a point champaign tenneé, for 
him who kills his prifoner after his having demanded quar- 
ter; a plain point fanguine, for one who tells a lie to his 
fovereign or commander in chief; a gore finifter tenné, for 
him who behaves in a cowardly manner towards his enemy ; 
and a guffet fanguine, for an adulterer or drunkard, the 
guflet being on the right fide for the former, and on the left 
for the latter. 

ey . added, that thefe marks muft not be of metal, 
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and always either tenné or fanguine, otherwife inftead of di- 
minutions, they become additions of honour. 

The laft editor of Guillim difcards the whole notion of 
abatements, as a chimera. He alleges that no one inftance 
is to be met with of fuch bearing ; and that it implies a con- 
tradiction to fuppofe it. Arms, being infignia nobilitatis &F 
honoris, cannot admit of any mark of infamy, without ceaf- 
ing to be arms, and becoming badges of difgrace, which 
all would covet to lay afide. Befides, as no hereditary 
honour can be aCtually diminifhed, fo neither can the marks 
thereof. Both indeed may be forfeited ; as in the cafe of 
treafon, where the efcutcheon is totally reverfed, to intimate 
a total fuppreffion of the honour. 

Some inftances, however, are produced to the contrary 
by Columbiere and others. But thefe, though they may 
fhew fome extraordinary refentments of princes for offences 


‘committed in their prefence, do not amount to a proof of 


fuch cuftom or praétice; much lefs authorife the being of 
particular badges in the hands of inferior officers, as kings 
at arms. Meneftrier calls them Englith fancies. 

In a word, as arms are rather the titles of the dead than 
of the living, it would feem that they can neither fuffer 
diminution nor abatement; for thus an equal indignity 
would be put upon the anceltor and the defcendant. Dimi- 
nution, therefore, and abatement, can only affeét arms lately 
granted, and folely when the perfon who obtained them is 
yet alive, and has tarnifhed his former glory by his fubfequent 
mifbehaviour. Even inthis cafe, where abatement may pro- 
perly take place, it can only be made by the fuppreffion of 
fome honourable badge, and nct by the introdution of any 
degrading emblem. J 

ABATEMENT, in Laz, is the fruftrating, or fetting afide 
a fuit, on account of fome fault, cither in the matter, or 
proceeding thereof. Thus, Plea in 

ABATEMENT, is fome exception alleged, either againft 
the plaintiff’s writ, as wanting due form, or againft his count 
or declaration, as being infufficient, or varying from the writ, 
fpeciality, or record ; or againft the matter of either, as in- 
fufficient, or being before another court ; or againit the alle- 
gations, as being uncertain, on account of fome mifnomer, 
or the death of one of the parties, or the marriage of the 
plaintiff, being a woman; to which fome add difability.— 
Upon any of thefe, the defendant prays, that the plaintiff’s 
writ or plaint may abate, i.e. that his fuit may ceafe for 
that time: if it be granted, all writs and procefles mutt be- 
gin de novo. 

The death of a plaintiff did in all cafes abate the writ before 
judgment, until the ftatute 8 and g W. III. c. 11. by which 
neither the death of the plaintiff nor that of the defendant fhall 
abate it, 1f the action might be originally profecuted by and 
again{t the executors or adminiftrators of the parties; and if 
there are two or more plaintiffs or defendants, and one, or 
more, die; the writ or ation fhall not abate, if the caufe, or 
action, furvives to the furviving plaintiff, againft the furviv- 
ing defendant, &c. See Prea. Abatement alfo denoteés an 
irregular entry upon lands» See ABare. 

ABATEMENT of Frechold. See REMAINDER. 

ABATEMENT of Nujance. See NusAnce. 

ABATEMENT, in Commerce, is a difcretionary allowance 
made for damage in goods fold, for a defe&t of weight or 
meafure, on account of bad markets, or toa bankrupt-debtor, 
&e. See Discount and ReBare. 

ABATEMENT, in the Cuffoms, is an allowance made upon 
the duty of goods, when the quantum damaged is deter- 
mined by the judgment of two merchants upon oath, and 
afcertained by a certificate from the furveyor and land- 


waiter. 
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ABATIS, or Ansatis, in Writers of the Barbarous 
Age, denotes an officer of the ftables, who had the care 
and diftribution of the provender. The name is derived 
from Batum, which denoted an ancient meafure of corn. 
Du-Cange. 

Asatis, or Apsatis, from the French, abaitre, to pull 
down, in the Military Art, denotes a heap of large trees 
thrown together either lengthways or with boughs to 
boughs, and defigned to guard entrenchments, to cover 
the paffage of a river, to obftruG roads, &c. See Line. 

ABATON, a ftru@ure erected at Rhodes, as a fence 
to the trophy of Artemifia, queen of Halicarnaffus, Coos, 
&c. in memory of her victory over the Rhodians, or rather 
for concealing the difgrace of the Rhodians from the public 
eye, as the effacing, or deftroying the trophy is, in their 
eltimation, a point of religion. 

ABATOR, in Law. See ABATE. 

ABATOS, in Ancient Geography, an ifland in the lake 
Moeris,’ famous for its papyrus, and for being the burial- 
place of Ofiris. 

ABAVI, Asavo, or Asavum ; a large tree in Ethio- 

ia, which bears a fruit like a gourd. See Apansonta. 

ABAUZIT, Firmin, in Biography, was born at Ufez, 
in Languedoc, on the 11th of November in 1679. As 
his parents were proteftants, he was obliged to leave France 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and to wander 
among the mountains of Cevennes, till at length he found 
an afylum in Geneva. His mother, who had fuffered much, 
expended the wreck of her fortune in his education. His 
chief attention was direGted to the ftudy of mathematics and 
natural hiftory, whilft he made a confiderable progrefs in every 
department of literature. In 1698 he vifited Holland, and 
became acquainted with Bayle, Jurieu, and the Bafnages. 
He afterwards came to England, and converfed with St. 
¥Evremond and Sir Ifaac Newton. ‘ You,’’ fays Sir Haac, 
in an epiftolary eorrefpondence, “ are a very fit perfon to 
«« judge between Leibnitz and me.””? King William, to 
whom he became known, attempted, by a liberal offer, to 
detain him in England ; but he chofe to return to Geneva; 
where, in 1715, he entered into the fociety formed for tranf- 
lating the New Teftamentintothe Frenchlanguage;and where, 
in 1723, the univerfity offered him the chair of philofophy, 
which he refufed on account of the weaknefsof hisconftitution, 
and of his talents. In 1727 hewas prefented with the freedom of 
the city, and appointed to the office of its librarian. There are 
few perfons, whofe mental endowments, natural and acquired, 
and whofe moral and Chriftian virtues merit higher eftima- 
tion than thofe of Abauzit. Of his mathematical and phi- 
lofophical knowledge he gave ample evidence in his defence 
of Newton againit father Caftel, and in his difcovery of an 
error in the Principia, which the author corrected in a fecond 
edition of that admirable work; a work which at the time 
of its firft publication few were able to underftand. He 
was alfo an excellent linguift, geographer, and hiftorian, and 
intimately converfant with medals and ancient MSS. Such 
were not only the extent and accuracy of his knowledge, 
but the tenacioufnefs of his memory, that he could readily 
avail himfelf of the knowledge he had acquired. To this 
purpofe it is mentioned, that when Ronffeau publifhed his 
Didionary of Mufic, he found that AAbauzit, who had not 
direSed his attention to the mufic of the ancients for thirty 
years, could give him a clear and fatisfactory account of the 
fubje& which he himfelf had inveftigated with fo much 
labour. To this circumftance it was probably owing, that 
the only panegyric which Rouffeau ever wrote upon a living 
perfon, and one of the fineft of his e/ages, was addrefled to 
Abauzit. Voltaire is alfo faidto have paid him a very high 
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and delicate compliment. A ftranger having told the poct 
of Verney, that he was come to Geneva to fee a great man 

Voltaire afked him, Whether he had feen Abauzit ? We may 
naturally imagine, that the eftcem and attachment of thele 
{ceptical philofophers would not be diminifhed by the libe- 
rality of his theological fentiments. On a fubject that has 
been much controverted, Abauzit is faid to have adopted 
and promoted the Arian doétrine. He alfo employed him- 
felf in difcovering errors in the various tranflations of the 
Bible ; and conceiving mathematical demonftration to be ne+ 
ceflary in matters of teftimony, he was led to diveft the 
Scriptures of feveral miracles. But whatever may have 
been his occafional doubts, and the refult of his inquiries on 
particular topics, he was, as a valuable biographer deli 
neates his character, “religious by principle, and a Chriftian 
upon conviction. He defended religion to the time of his 
death, and employed fome of his laft days in”eftablifhing its 
evidence. Pious without hypocrify, virtuous without auf- 
terity, he loved mankind; he fought to be ufeful ta 
them: and he never blamed others for thinking differ- 
ently from himfelf. His love of fimplicity appeared in all 
his ations ; he fhunned ceremony, and retired from flattery. 
His converfation, always heard with cagernefs, was deli- 
vered without oftentation. TFEven the exterior of his houfe; 
and of his perfon, difcovered an unaffected diflike of parade 
and luxury. Always himfelf, he was always the modeft, 
the wife Abauzit.””? This valuable man died, lamented by 
the republic, and regretted by the learned, on the 2oth of 
March, 1767, at the advanced age of 87 years. He pub- 
lifhed, in 1730, a much improved edition of Spon’s Hif- 
tory and State of Geneva. Asa citizen, he was aétive in 
the diffenfions of 1734; and though he was attached to the 
ariftocratic party, he poffeffed a great degree of republican 
zeal. ‘The writings he left behind him were chiefly theo- 
logical. Ofthefe the principal was, ‘* An Effay upon the 
Apocalypfe,” written to fhew that its canonical authority 
is doubtful, and to apply the predictions to the dettrucs 
tion of Jerufalem. ‘This work was tranflated by Dr. 
Twells, and refuted fo much to the fatisfaGtion of the 
author, that he flopped an impreffion of it, which had been 
intended. It was, however, afterwards intreduced by the 
Dutch editors into their edition of his works, which alfo 
comprehends ‘“ Refleétions on the Eucharift ;”’ ‘ on Idola- 
try 5” on “ the Mylteries of Religion ;” ‘ Paraphrafes and 
Explanations of fundry Parts of Scripture ;” feveral critical 
and antiquarian pieces, and various letters. An edition, 
without fs Effay on the Apocalypfe, was printed at Ge- 
neva, ia Svo, in 1770. Gen. Biog. by Dr. Aiki a 
field. Buiog. Diet. ries eaten 

ABAY, in Geography, a name given to the Nore, in 
the territory of Gojam; which fome derive from 4d, fa- 
ther, under which appellation this river, or perhaps the 
{pirit refiding in it, is an objet of worfhip; but Mr. Bruce 
(‘Pravels, vol. ili. p.655.) fays, that éay in the Am- 
haric language fignifies, ‘* the river that fuddenly {wells, or 
overflows periodically with rain.”’ 

ABB, among Clothiers, denotes the yarn of a weaver’s 
pads whence the wool of which it is made is called 426. 
wool. 

ABBA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa, near 
Carthage. 

Ansa, in the Syriac and Chaldee languages, literally 
fignifies a father ; and figuratively a fuperior, reputed as a 
father in refpeét of age, dignity, or affection. This appella- 
tion was not allowed to be uled by flaves, when addreffing 
the head of a family, and this cireumftance adds peculiar foree 
to the expreffion of the apoftle, Rom. viii, 15. It may alfo 
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be obferved, that St. Paul and St Mark ufed the Syriac 
abba, which was underftood in the fynagogues and primitive 
affemblies of Chriltians, but added to it, when writing to 
foreigners, by way of interpretation, the term father. ‘The 
Jews aflumed this denomination as a title of dignity; in 
allufion to which, our Saviour forbade his difciples to call 
any man their father on earth. 

It was alfo anciently ufed as a title of honour, which 
fome great men, it is faid, ftill retain in the Pyrenean 
mountains. 

Assa, Asa, or Ansa, is more particularly ufed in the 
Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic churches, as a title which the 
people give to their bifhops. 

The bifhops themfelves beftow the title abba, more emi- 
nently on the patriarch of Alexandria ; which occafioned the 
people to give him that of baba, or papa, that is, grand- 
father ; a title which he bore before the bifhop of Rome. 
It is a Jewifh title of honour, given to certain of that clafs 
of Rabbins called Tanaites ; and it is alfo particularly ufed 
by fome writers of the middle age, for the fuperior of a 
monattery, ufually called aBBor. 

ABBADIE, James, in Biography, an eminent proteftant 
divine, was born at Nay in Berne, in 1654, or 1658. He 
ftudied in various places, but received his degree of Doctor of 
Divinity at Sedan. Difcouraged from the exercife of his pro- 
feffion in France, on account of the diftreffed circumftances 
of the proteftants, he firft fettled at Berlin under the pa- 
tronage of the Elector of Brandenburg, about the year 
1680 or 1681, where he refided for many years with great 
reputation. In 1688 the Elector died, and he accompanied 
Marthal Schomberg, firft to Holland, and then to England 
with the Prince of Orange. Loting his patron, whom he 
attended to Ireland, in 1690, he returned to England, and 
became minifter of the French church at the Savoy. He after- 
wards removed to Ireland, and, by the recommendation of 
King William, he obtained the deanry of Killaloo, with fome 
other preferments. He was ftrongly attached to the caufe 
of his royal matter, as appears by his elaborate defence of the 
Revolution, and his hiltory of the affaffination-plot. In 
1726 he removed again to England, and died in the parifh 
of Mary-le-bone, in London, in the following year, at the 
age, as fome fay, of 6g, and according to others 73. He 
was a zealous proteftant, and one of the moft eloquent men 
of the period in which he lived. But his imagination and me- 
mory, which was fingularly retentive, as well as his learning 
and eloquence, feem to have been fuperior to his judgment. 
His works were numerous, and much approved at the time of 
their publication : the chief of them were the following, viz. 
« Traité de la Verité dela Religion Chretienne,’’ Rotterdam, 
1684, 2 tomes, 8vo; which work has been tranflated into Eng- 
lifh and High Dutch, and has paffed through feveral editions. 
Mr. Bayle commends this book, as one of the moft perfec 
in its kind.—* Traité dela Divinité de notre Seigneur Jefus 
Chnift,” Rotterd. 1689, 8vo.—* L’ Art de fe connoitre foi- 
méme, ou la Recherche des Sources de la Morale,’”’ Rot. 
1692, 12mo.— Defence de la Nation Britannique, &c.”’ a 
Londres, 1692, 8vo.—** Hiftoire dela Confpiration derniere 
d’Angleterre, &c.” Londres, 1696, 8vo. Phis book was 
written by order of King William III. and the original pa- 
pers for compiling it were furmfhed by the Earl of Portland 
and Sir William Trumball, fecretary of ftate.—‘ La Verité 
de la Religion Reformée,”’ Rot. 1718, 8vo. 2 tom.—* La 
Triomphe de la Providence et dela Religion, ou l’Ouverture 
des fept Sceaux per le Fils de Dieu, &c.”” Amit. 1723, 4 vols. 
zzmo. Biog. Brit. 

ABBA-GUMBA, in Ornithology. See Erxoom. 

ABBAISSEUR, in Anatomy, a name given by Win- 
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flow, and cther French writers, to one of the mufcles of 
the eye, called by others the deprimens and humilis ; and by 
Fabricius, the redéus inferior: Cowper and Albinus call it 
the depreffor oculi: and it is one of the quatuor redii oculi of 
the lait author. 

ABBAS, in Biography, fon of Abdalmotalleb, and uncle 
of Mahomet, was at firft hoftile to his nephew as an impoftor 
and traitor to his country ;. but being taken prifoner in the 
fecond year of the Hegira, at the battle of Beder, anda large 
ranfom being demanded, he reprefented to Mahomet that 
the payment of it would ruin him, and reduce his family to 
difhonour. Mahomet, however, had heard that he had fe- 
creted money, and inquired for the purfes of gold which he 
had left with his mother at Mecca. Abbas was thus led to 
regard him asa prophet, and to embrace his religion. He af- 
terwards faved his life at the battle of Honain, foon after 
the redu€tion of Mecca. Abbas was not only a great com- 
mander, but an eminent doétor of the Muffulman law, and 
read lectures upon every chapter of the Koran, as Mahomet 
pretended to receive them from heaven. He died in 653, 
and his memory is held in veneration among the Maf- 
fulmen to this day. 

Assas Asparitan, Eln, was the grandfon of Abbal- 
motalleb, and the moft confidcrable of all the doctors among 
the Muffulmen. He is faid to have acquired from the an- 
gel Gabriel a perfect knowledge of the Koran, when he was 
ten years of age, and was honoured with the title of Tar- 
giuman al Koran, or interpreter of the Koran. He died in 
the 68th year of the Hegira, and was very much lamented. 

Assas I. Shah, furnamed the Great, was the third fon 
of Khodabandeh, and the 7th king of Perfia of the race of 
the Sofis. He fucceeded Ifhmael IIJ. who had murdered 
their eldeft brother Amir Hamzeh, and who was himfelf 
put to death after a fhort reign of eight months, in the year 
1585. ‘Thefe two princes are not commonly reckoned in 
the number of Perfian kings. His firft thoughts and ations, 
after he afcended the throne, if we except the murder of his 
tutor Murfhid, to whom hewas indebted for his life and crown, 
were directed to the recovery of thofe provinces which the 
Turks and Tartars had taken from his predeceffors. By a 
feries of viGtories he defeated Abdallah, khan of the Uf- 
becks, who invaded Khorazan, and the Othman Turks, from 
whom he took Tauris; fubdued the provinces of Shirwan 
and Ghilan; took poffeffion of the kingdom of Lar, com- 
prifing a great part of Perfia proper; invaded and fecured 
Georgia, and captured Bagdad, and Ormuz in the Perfian 
gu'f. After a profperous reign of 43 years, during which he 
confolidated the divided provinces of the Perfian empire, and 
confiderably enlarged its extent, he was feized with a dan- 
gerous diftemper at Ferabad, in the province of Mazan- 
deran, fuppofed to have been the effeét of poifon, and clofed 
a life of 70 years in 1628. Having appointed his grandfon 
for his fucceffor, he alfo left orders for concealing his own 
death tillthe throne was fecured tohim; and for thispurpofc he 
direéted that hisfuneral obfequies fhould be performed at three 
different places at once, and that his body fhould be expofed 
every day in the hall of juftice, feated in a chair of ftate, 
with the eyes open, and his back to the hangings, behind 
which ftood a perfon who contrived to anfwer any queftions 
that were propofed. By this artifice his death was kept 
fecret for fix weeks. The memory of Shah das has been 
held in high veneration by the Perfians, and they fpeak of 
him as the greateft prince their country has produced for 
many ages. He was wife and valiant, attentive to the poor, 
and rigorous in the adminiftration of juftice. He adopted 
all poflible meafures for promoting the wealth and good go- 
vernment of his dominions ; and took great pains to intro- 
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duce and encourage commerce among his fubjeéts. Having 
made Ifpahan the metropolis of Perfia, he built the royal 
mofque and palace, and caufed the mountams at the diftance 
of 30 leagues to be cut through, in order to augment the 
Zandertith, which runs through the city, by turning into it 
the ftream of another river. He alfo adorned feveral of his 
other cities with magnificent ftruétures. Neverthelefs, his 
cruelty, of which many notorious inftances are recorded in 
his hittory, entitles him to rank with thofe ferocious eaftern 
tyrants, whom Providence feems to fend into the world to 
harafs, aggrieve, and deflroy the human race. Mod. Un. 
Hift. vol. v. p. 118, &c. 

Assas, Shah, Il. the oth king of Perfia, of the Sof 
race, was the great grandfon of the former, and fucceeded 
his father in 1642, at the age of thirteen years. His cruel 
and tyrannical father had ordered him to be deprived of 
fight ; but the eunuch, who was charged with the office, 
more compaffionate than the favage parent, refrained from 
executing it. The father relented, and rejoicing to find, 
when he was dying, that his command had been difobeyed, 
appointed him for his fucceflor. The fuccefsful expedition 
of this prince, when he was 15 years of age, for the reco- 
very of Candahar, which had been furrendered to the Great 
Mogul in the time of his father, and his defence of it 
againft an army of 300,000 men, feem to have been the 
principal events of his reign. His charaéter has been very 
differently reprefented by thofe who have profeffed to give 
an account of his life. Whilft fome have extolled his jutlice 
and clemency, and fpoken in the higheft terms of his talents 
and military exploits; others have reproached him for his 
cruelty and debauchery. Upon the whole, he feems to 
have been more kind and tolerant to ftrangers than to 
his own fubjeéts, and efpecially to the Chriltians, whom he 
diftinguifhed by his proteétion and favour. He was very 
much addiéted to drinking, and governed by paffion: and 
after a reign of about 24 years, fell a facrifice to his intem- 
sperance, and died in 1666. The Jews were very feverely 
perfecuted during his reign; becaufe, as it is pretended, 
the Meffiah did not appear, according to the affurances which 
they are faid to have given to Abbas the Great, and which 
was the ftipulated condition of their toleration. See Mod. 
Univ. Hift. vol. v. p. 150. Svo. 

Aspas III. was fucceeded by the famous Kuli Khan. 

ABBASSIDES, in #Hifory, a race of Caliphs, who 
were thirty-feven in number, and fucceeded one another 
from between A.D. 746 and 750, for about 523 years with- 
out interruption. They were fo called from Abul Abbas, 
furnamed Saffah, with whom this dynafty commenced, ac- 
cording to Dr. Blair, (Chronology, pl. 35.) A.D. 749. 

ABBASSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of the 
greater Phrygia, on the borders of the ‘Tolitobojii, a peo- 
ple who inhabited the northern parts of Galatia in Afia. 

ABBE’, ina monaftic fenfe, the fame with Ansor. 

ABBE, in a modern fenfe, the denomination of a clafs of 
perfons, which has been popular in France, but was not 
known among the Romaniits till about a century and a 
half ago. Abbés are perfons who have not obtained any 
fixed fettlement either in church or flate, but they are ex- 
pectants of any office that may occur. Their drefs is rather 
that of an academic, or of a profeffed {cholar, than of an 
ecclefiaftic. "They are a numerous and ufeful body. In 
colleges they are the inftru€tors of youth, and tutors in pri- 
vate families ; and many of them obtain a decent fubfiftence 
by their writings. They are perfons of univerfal talents and 
learning, and are held in efteem and refpe& by people of 
various defcriptions, and particularly by the female {ex to 
whom they are devoted. 

ABBEFIORD, in Geography, afea-port town of Norway, 
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about 60 miles fouth-weft of Chriftiania, fituate on a {mall bay 
in which are three iflands. 

ABER-LOUGH, a lake of Lorne, in Argylethire, in 
Scotland. 

ABBESS, the fuperior of an ABBEY, or convent of NUNS- 
The abbefs has the fame rights and authority over the nuns, 
that the abbots regular have over their monks, Her fex in- 
deed does not allow her to perform the fpiritual funétions 
annexed to the priefthood; but in fome inftances abbeffes 
have the privilege of commiffioning a prieft to a& for 
them: and they have even a kind of epifcopal jurifdi@tion. 

TF. Martene, in his treatife on the rights of the church, 
obferves, that fome abbeffes have formerly confeffed their 
nuns. But he adds, that their exceffive curiofity carried 
them fuch lengths, that there arofe a neceffity of checking it. 

St. Bafil, in his rule, allows the abbefs to be prefent with 
the prieft at the confeffion of her nuns. 

Before the conqueft abbeffes were fummoned to the Wit- 
tenagemote, and they affilted in the deliberations of eccle- 
fiaftical councils. 

ABBEVILLE, in Geography, acity of France, the capi- 
tal of the department of the Somme. The town contains 
13,052, and the two cantons 22,004 inhabitants. Its ter- 
ritory comprehends 1074 kiliometres, and 13 communes. It 
hes in a pleafant valley, and is divided into two parts by the 
river Somme. This town carries on a confiderable trade in 
grain, oil, hemp, flax, cordage, foap, &c. by means of the 
Somme, in which the tide rifes fix feet, and by which fhips 
may come to the middle of the town. The woollen manu- 
factory was eftablifhed here in 1665, and has fucceeded fo 
well, that its cloths are deemed little inferior to thofe of Eng- 
land and Holland. In this refpeé it has been aided by the 
clandeftine importation of Englfth and Irifh wool, and of 
workmen from this country. It is conveniently fituated for 
a fortification, and as it has never been taken, it is fometimes 
called the maiden-town. It has a collegiate church, thirteen 
parifh churches, and other public buildings. _ It is 52 miles 
fouth of Calais, and 80 N. by W. of Paris. E.long. 1° 49° 
45”. N.ilat. 50° 7! 1”. 

ABBEVILLE is alfo the name of a county in the diftri& of 
Ninety-fix, in South Carolina, bounded on the N.E. by the 
Saluda, and on the S.W. by the Savannah; 35 miles in 
length, and 21 in breadth, containing 9197 inhabitants, of 
whom 1665 are flaves. 

ABBEY, or Assy, a monaftery, or religious houfe, 
governed by a fuperior under the title of asBor, or 
ABBESS. 

In our ancient ftatutes the word is fometimes alfo written 
abbathy. By 31 H. VIII. c. xiii. abbathies are given to the 
king. 

Abbeys differ from Priorities, in that the former are under 
the direGtion of an abbot, and the latter of a prior: but ab- 
bot and prior (we mean a prior conventual) are much the 
fame thing, and differ in little but the name. 

One-third of the beft benefces in England were anciently 
by the pope’s grants, appropriated to abbeys, and other relie 
gious houfes; which, upon their diffolution under king 
Henry VILI. became lay-fees. For a farther account and 
an eftimate of the number and value of religious houfes abo- 
lifhed and furrendered in this reign, fee MonAsTeErRy. 

AxpBey-Lanps. See PremunireE and TITHE. 

ABBEYBOYLE, in Geography, a town of Ireland, in 
the county of Rofcommon, and province of Connaught, fa- 
mous for an old abbey. See Boye. 

ABBEYHOLM, a town in Cumberland, fo called from 
an abbey built by David king of Scots. It is fituated on 
an arm of the fea, and is 16 miles S.W. of Carlifle. W. 


long. 3229’. N. lat. 54° 53’. 
nee i ABBEY. 
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ABBEYMILTON, or Mippreron, an ancient, but 
mean town in Dorfetfhire, which had formerly an abbey 
and a market, and which is 12 miles N. E. of Dorchetter. 
W. long. 2° 24’. N. lat. 50° 51’. 

ABBIANY, atown on the coaft of Guinea, in Africa, 
at the diftance of three leagues from Tebbo. 

ABBI -TI, Firrero, in Biography, an eminent painter, 
who was born at Milan in 1640, and died in 1715, at the 
age of 75 years. He was diftinguifhed by fertility of in- 
vention and corre€tnefs of defign. His hand was free, and 
his touch light; he executed with expedition, and per- 
formed with equal beauty, in frefco and in oil. Pilkington’s 


ict. 

ABBON, in Biography, a monk of St. Germain-des- 
Pres, who compofed, in barbarous Latin verfes, a relation 
of the fiege of Paris by the Normans towards the clofe of 
the oth century. He was more diftinguifhed as a faithful 
hiftorian than as agood poet. His poem is publifhed in the 
fecond volume of Duchefne’s colleétion, and has fince been 
more correétly printed, with notes, by Dupleflis, in 1753. 
Biog. Dic. 

ABBON, De Frievry, was born in the territory of Or- 
Jeans. After devoting himfelf with ardour to the ftudy of 
almoft every art and fcience, and obtaining diitinguifhed re- 
putation in the fchools of Paris and Rheims, he was elected 
abbot of the monaftery of Fleury, of which he was a monk. 
He wrote an apology for his condu& againft the accufa- 
tions of his enemies, which was addreffed to the kings Hugh 
and Robert; to whom healfo dedicated a colleétion of canons 
on the duties of kings and fubjeéts. The colleétion of his 
letters and canons, and his apology, were publifhed in 
1687, in folio. He was flain in a quarrel that arofe between 
the French and Gafcons at Reole in Gafcony, in 1004. 
Gen. Dict. 

ABBOT, or Anpar, originally derived from the Hebrew 
Ab, father, fignifies the fuperior of a monaftery of monks 
erected into an abbey or prelacy. 

Abbots were really diltinguifhed from the clergy, though 
frequently confounded with them, becaufe they were a 
degree above laymen. St. Jerome, writing to Heliodorus, 
fays exprefsly, alia monachorum eff caufa, alia clericorum. 

Tn thofe early days the abbots were fubjeé to the bifhops, 
and the ordinary paltors. Their monafteries being remote 
from cities, and built in the fartheft folitudes, they had no 
fhare in ecclefiaftical affairs. They went on Sundays to the 
parifh-church with the reft of the people: or, if they were 
too remote, a prieft was fent to them, to adminilter the 
facraments, till, at length, they were allowed to have 
prieits of theirown body. The abbot, or archimandrite, was 
ufually the prieft ; but his funétion extended no farther than 
to the {piritual affiftance of his monaftery, and he remained 
ftill in obedience to the bifhop. In procefs of time, as 
many of them were perfons of learning, they oppofed the 
herefies that {prung up, which induced the bifhops to fix 
them near and in the cities. 

The abbots foon laid afide their former plainnefs and fim- 
plicity, and endeavoured to be independent of the bifhops, 
which occafioned fome fevere laws to be made againft them 
at the council of Chalcedon ; notwithftanding this, in time, 
many of them carried the point of independency, and got 
the appellation of /ord, with other badges of the epifcopate, 
particularly the mitre. 

Hence arofe new fpecies and diftinGions of abbots : mitred, 
and not mitred’; croxtered, and not crozicred ; ecumenical ab- 
bots, cardinal abbots, ec. 

Axssots, Mitred, were thofe privileged to wear the 
mitre ; and alfo allowed a full epifcopal authority within 
their feveral precinéts.—Among us, thefe were alfo called 
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abbots fovereign, and abbots general; and they were lords 
of parliament. Of thefe Sir Edward Coke reckons twenty- 
feven, and Selden twenty-fix, in England, befide two mi- 
tred priors. 

The reft, who were not mitred, were fubje& to the p10- 
CESAN. 

Axssots, Croziered, are thofe who bear the cRoZIER, or 
pattoral ftaff. 

Axsots were likewife diftinguifhed into abbots elefive, 
and abbots prefentative ; but are now chiefly diftinguifhed in- 
to regular and commendatory. 

Axssots, Regular, are real monks, or religious, who 
have taken the vows, and wear the habit of the orper. 

AxsBBoTs in commendam, are feculars ; though they have 
undergone the tonfure, and are obliged, by their bulls, to 
take orders when they come of age. 

Though the term commendam infinuates, that they have 
only the adminiftration of their abbeys for a time; yet do 
they hold, and reap the fruits of them for ever, as well as 
the regular abbots. 

Their putts give them a full power tam in /piritualibus 
quam in temporalibus ; and yet it is true that the commenda- 
tory abbots do not perform any fpiritual offices ; nor have 
they any fpiritual jurifdiGion over their monks. So that 
the phrafe in /piritualibus, is rather fomething of the Roman 
ftyle than a reality. 

‘The ceremony whereby abbotsare created, isproperly called 
benediétion; or fometimes, though improperly, confecration. 

It anciently confifted in clothing them with the habit called 
cuculla, a cowl ; putting the paftoral ftaff in their hands, and 
the thoes called pedales, or pedules, on their feet. Thefe par- 
ticulars we learn from the Ordo Romanus of Theodore, arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. 

Aszgor is alfo atitle, which has been given to certain bi- 
fhops, becaufe their fees had originally been abbeys; and 
they were even elected by the monks: fuch are thofe of 
Catanea and Montreal in Sicily. 

Asz0r is alfo an appellation fometimes given to the fupe- 
riors or generals of fome congregations of regular CANONS 3 
as that of St. Genevieve at Paris. 

Asszor is alfo a title borne by feveral magiltrates, and 
other lay-perfons.—Among the Genoefe, one of their prin- 
cipal magiftrates was called the addot of the people. 

In France, particularly about the time of Charlemagne, 
there were feveral lords and courtiers, who having the fuper- 
intendency of certain abbeys committed to them, were ftyled 
abbacomites, or abbey-counts. 

Axszot, GeorGE, in Biography, Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
was born O&ét. 29, 1562, at Guildford in Surrey. Having 
paffed through the rudiments of literature in his native town, 
he was removed, in 1578, to Baliol college at Oxford. In 
1583, he was eleéted probationer fellow of his college; 
and having paffed through the ufual courfe of graduation, 
he took orders and became a celebrated preacher in 
that univerfity ; and in 1597 he was ele€ted Matter of Uni- 
verfity College. In 1600, and again in 1603, he was Vice- 
chancellor of the univerfity, and difcharged the duties of 
this office with general approbation. In the fucceeding year 
the tranflation of the Bible, now in ufe, was undertaken by 
the direétion of king James ; and Dr. Abbot was the fecond 
of eight learned divines in the univerfity of Oxford, to whom 
the care of tranflating the whole New Teftament (excepting 
the epiftles) was committed. In 1605 he was again Vice- 
chancellor. After the deceafe of his patron, the Earl of 
Dorfet, in 1608, he became chaplain to Geo. Hume, Earl 
of Dunbar, and accompanied him this year to Scotland, 
to affift in eftablifhing an union between the Scots and 
Englifh churches ; and in condutting this bufinefs he ac- 
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quired a charaéter for prudence and moderation, which laid 
the foundation of all his future preferments. From this time 
he ftood fo high in the king’s favour, that he was confecrated 
bifhop of the united fees of Litchfield and Coventry in 1609, 
and in the beginning of the next yeathe was tranflatedto Lon- 
don ; and in 1611 he was preferred by his majefty to the archi- 
epifcopal fee of Canterbury. Thus, before he had arrived at 
the age of fifty, he was exalted to the higheft dignity in the 
church, andcelebrated by Godwin, (de Preful. Angliz, p.225,) 
one of his contemporaries, for his learning, eloquence, and 
indefatigable diligence in preaching and writing, notwith- 
ftanding the various duties of his high office, of the high com- 
miffioncourt, over which he prefided, and of his regular attend- 
ance on the privy-council. He was at this time in the higheft 
favour both with prince and people, and chiefly concerned 
in all the great tranfactions of church and ftate. His great 
folicitude for the proteftant religion induced him zealoufly to 
promote the match between the Ele€tor Palatine and the 
Princefs Elizabeth, which was folemnized on the 14th of 
February 1613, the archbifhop performing the ceremony in 
the royal chapel. During the agitation of the divorce be- 
tween the Lady Frances Howard, daughter of the.Earl of 
Suffolk, and Robert Earl of Effex, which has been confi- 
dered as one of the greateft blemifhes of King James’s reign, 
the archbifhop added much to the reputation he had 
acquired for inflexible integrity. He refifted the divorce, 
though the king was very defirous of its taking place, and 
he publifhed his reafons for perfifting in his opinion, to which 
the king himfelf thought fit to reply. Sentence was given 
in the lady’s favour. In 1618 the king’s declaration for 
permitting fports and paftimes on the Lord’s day gave the 
archbifhop great uneafinefs; and happening to be at Croy- 
don on the day when it was ordered to be read, he had the 
courage to forbid its being read. This year he did great 
fervice to the proteftant religion, by employing Mr. iN. 
Brent to procure the MS. of Father Paul’s excellent Hiftory 
of the Council of Trent. In 1619, when his health began 
to decline, he prepared to execute the benevolent defign in 
favour of his native town of Guildford, which he had long 
meditated ; he attended when Sir Nicholas Kempe laid the 
firt ftone of his hofpital, and afterwards nobly endowed it. 
Towards the clofe of this year, when the Eletor Palatine 
accepted the crown of Bohemia, he took part with thofe 
who thought, that natural affection for his fon and daugh- 
ter, anda juit concern for the proteftant intereft, ought to 
have engaged his majefty warmly to fupport the new elec- 
tion. Being under a neceffity of ufing exercife, he made a 
tour into Hamphhire; and when he was hunting in the park of 
Lord Zouch at Bramzil, he had the misfortune of killing his 
lordfhip’s keeper by an arrow from a crofs-bow, which he 
fhot at one of the deer. This accident threw him into a 
deep melancholy. The day on which it happened he kept 
as a monthly fat ever afterwards, and he fettled an annuity 
of 20l. on the widow. ‘This accident excited prejudices 
againft him in the minds of many perfons, though his majelty 
declared, that “an angel might have mifcarried in this fort,” 
and wrote him with his own hand a confolatory letter. A 
commiffion of ten perfons was appointed to inquire into this 
matter, andthe refult of the whole was, that a pardon and 
difpenfation pafled the Great Seal, and he was declared 
capable of all metropolitical authority, as if this affair had 
not happened. In the parliament that met onthe 19th Feb. 
1623-4, the archbifhop took an aétive part in the meafures 
which were then purfued for perfuading the king to diflolve 
his treaties with Spain, relating to the marriage and the palati- 
nate. Though, on account of hisincreafing infirmities hefeldom 
aflifted at council, yet in the king’s laft ficknefs he conftantly 
attended, and was near him when he expired on the 27th of 
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March 1625. He performed the duty of his rank in putting 
the crown on the head of king Charles I.; but he wifibly 
declined in the king’s favour, and the Duke of Buckingham 
watched for an opportunity of teftifying the feverity of his 
difpleafure againft him. An occafion foon prefented irfelf 
in confequence of his refuling to licenfe a fermon, preached 
by Dr. Sibthorpe, to juttify and promote a loan, which the 
king had demanded. Accordingly he was {ufpended from all 
his fun@tions as primate, and they were exercifed by com- 
miflion appointed by the king. But a parliament being 
neceflary, he was again reftored to his authority and juril- 
diétion. His prefence at court, however, was unwelcome 5 
and Laud, who direéted the rigorous meafures of the church 
party, which the archbifhop difapproved, had the honour, 
as dean of the chapel, of baptizing the young prince, after- 
wards Charles II. The archbifhop being worn out with 
cares and infirmities, died at Croydon on the 4th of Augutt 
in 1633, at the age of feventy-one. He was buried at 
Guildford, where a ftately monument was erected over his 
grave, with his effigy in his robes. He was diftinguifhed 
by his natural talents, and by a confiderable portion of ac- 
quired literature, as the various works which were written 
by him teftify. He manifefted, in many circumftances, a 
great degree of moderation to all parties ; and he was de- 
firous that the clergy fhould engage the refpeét of the laity 
by the fanétity of their manners and the uprightnefs of their 
behaviour, rather than claim it as neceflarily attached to 
their fun@ion. But his fentiments and condué& have not 
efcaped reflections ; nor has even Lord Clarendon done juftice 
to his memory. Dr. Welwood “has more truly appretiated 
his abilities and merit. There was another writer of the 
fame name, who publifhed a paraphrafe on Job, a Vindica- 
tion of the Sabbath, anda Paraphrafe on the Pfalms. He 
died about the year 1650, and had been a member of the 
parliament that was then fitting. Biog. Brit. 

ABBOT, Roserrt, was brother to the former, born at 
Guildford in 1560, and completed his fludies at Baliol col- 
lege in Oxford. He took his degree of Mafter of Arts in 
1582, and became a diftinguifhed preacher, to which his 
preferment wasowing. In 1594 he became no lefs eminent 
for his writings. In 1597 he took his degree of Doétor in 
Divinity ; and in the beginning of the reign of king James 
he was appointed chaplain in ordinary to his majetty, who 
ordered the doétor’s book, ** De Antichrilto,”’ to be printed 
with his own commentry on the Apocalypfe. He was elected 
matter of Baliol college in 1609, and in 1612 his majefty ap- 
pointed him regius profeffor of divinity at Oxford. The re- 
putation which he acquired by his lectures induced his ma- 
jelly to name him for the fee of Salifbury, and he was con- 
f{ecrated by his brother at Lambeth, Dec. 3, 1615. He 
found the cathedral falling into decay, and applied the fum 
of sool. which he obtained from the prebendaries, towards 
repairing it. Here he devoted himfelf with exemplary affi- 
duity to the duties of his fun@tion ; but his clofe application 
to ftudy brought upon him the gravel and ftone, which ter- 
minated his lite on the 2d of March 1617, in the 58th year 
of hisage. He was buried over againft the bifhop’s feat in 
the cathedral. Dr. Fuller (in his Worthies of England) 
{ays, {peaking of the two brothers, ‘« that George was the 
“more plaulible preacher, Robert the greater feholar ; 
“ George the abler ftatefman, Robert the deeper divine ; 
“ gravity did frown in George, and fmile in Robert.”? ~ His 
writings were numerous, and many of his MSS. were given 
by Dr. Corbet, who married his grand-daughter, to the 
Bodleian library. 

There was another Robert 4é/lot a minifter, and author 
of feveral devout pieces, who was fcarccly a writer before 
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ABBOTS-BROMLEY, in Geography, a town of Staf- 
fordfhire, with a market on Tuefday. W. long. 1° 2’, N. 
Jats pichs's 
‘a BBOTSBURY, a {mall town in Dorfetfhire, with a 
market on Thurfday. W. long. 1° 17’. N. lat. 50° 40’. 
The abbey near this town was founded by a Norman lady 
about the year 1026; and Edward the Confeffor and William 
the Conqueror were benefactors to it. 

ABBOTS-CASTLE, or Arewoop-CastT te, an old 
fortification, in Staffordthire, feven milesfrom Wolverhampton, 
on the north fide of the road from Shrewlbury to London, 
fituated ona lofty round promontory, and a {teep ridgeof hills, 
which extend a mile in length, and are fuppofed to have been 
one continued fortification, and a work of the ancient Britons. 

ABBOTS-LANGLEY, a village in Herts, four miles 
from St. Albans, famous as the birth-place of pope Adrian LV. 

ABBREVIATE of ApjyupicatTion, in Scots Jaw, an 
abitract or abridgment of a decreet of adjudication, which is 
recorded in a regifter kept for that purpofe. 

ABBREVIATION, or AsBreviaTuRE, a contraction 
of a word, or paflage, made by dropping fome of the letters, 
or by fub{tituting certain marks, or charaGters, in their place. 

A late ingenious writer on the fubject of grammar diltri- 
butes the parts of {peech into words, neceflary for the com- 
munication of our thoughts, which are the noun and verb, 
and abbreviations, employed for the fake of difpatch. Thefe 
latter, he fays, are in the ftri& fenfe of the term, parts of 
fpeech, becaufe they are all ufeful in language, and each has 
a different manner of fignification. He inclines, however, 
to allow that rank only to the neceflary words; and to in- 
clude all the others, which are not neceflary to fpeech, but 
merely fub{titutes of the firft fort, under the title of abbre- 
viations. Words, he fays, have been called winged, whence 
the title of this work, wiz. exex wiegoe/le ; and they well de- 
ferve that name, when their abbreviations are compared with 
the progrefs which fpeech could make without thefe inven- 
tions ; but compared with the rapidity of thought, they have 
not the {malleft claim to that title. Abbreviations are em- 
ployed in language three ways; in terms, in forts of words, 
and in conftruétion. Mr. Locke’s Effay is the bet guide 
to the firft; and the authors who have given particular ex- 
planations of the laft are numberlefs ; the province of this au- 
thor is confined to the fecond clafs of Abbreviations. See 
EEA MTEPOENTA; or, The Diverfions of Purley, c. 1. 

Lawyers, phyficians, &<c. ufe abundance of abbreviatures ; 
partly for the fake of expedition, and partly for that of 
myttery. A lit of the principal abbreviatures, in the feveral 
arts and faculties, fee under CHARACTER. ; 

Of all people, the Rabbins are the molt remarkable for 
this practice; fo that their writings are unintelligible, with- 
out an explanation of the Hebrew abbreviatures. The Jewifh 
authors and copyifts do not content themfelves to abbreviate 
words, like the Greeks and Latins, by retrenching fome of 
the letters, or fyllables thereof; but they frequently take 
away all except the initial letters. Thus, 7 ftands for rad- 
bi, and & for 5, 9378, or TDN, according to the place 
in which it is found. But ftill further, they frequently take 
the initial letters of feveral fueceeding words, join them toge- 
ther, and adding vowels to them, make a barbarous fort of 
word, reprefentative of all the words thus abridged. ‘Thus, 
Rabbi Schelemoh Farchi, in the jargon of Hebrew abbreviatures, 
iscalled Raft; and Rabbi Mo/fes ben Matemon,is Rambam. Mer- 
cerus, Davidde Pomis, Schindler, Buxtorf, &c. have given ex- 
plications of fuch abbreviatures. The molt copious colleétion 
of Roman abbreviatures, is that of Sertorius Urfatus: Ser- 
torii Urfati, equitis, de notis Romanorum commentarius. 

AssgeviaTions, in Mufic. Though many abbreviations 
have been long fince adopted in wniting and printing mufic, 
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yet the term does not appear to have had admiffion in a dic- 
tionary. It feems as if there fhould be no contraétions in 
fingle parts, particularly the principal, if difficult. 'Tartini, 
however, more than 50 years ago in the violino principale of 
his firft concertos, has reduced to chords very difficult diyi- 
fions in femiquavers. This kind of fhort hand is very con- 
venient for a compofer in his firft fetch, or prima intentione, 
in filling up his fcores: it faves time, and prevents his ima- 
gination from cooling. 

Axssreviation of Fradions, in Arithmetic and Algebra, 
is the reduction of them to lower terms. See Fraction. 

ABBREVIATOR, in a general fenfe, a perfon who 
abridges any large book into a more narrow compafs. 

ABBREVIATOR is more particularly ufed for an officer ia 
the court of Rome, appointed an afliftant to the vice-chan- 
cellor, for drawing up the pope’s briefs, and reducing peti- 
tiens, when granted by the pontiff, into proper form, for 
being converted into bulls. The Abbreviators are fuppofed by 
Ciampini, in his two volumes on their inftitution, office, &c. 
to be the fucceffors either of the cancellarii in the imperial houf- 
hold, or of the feven notarii, faid to have been placed by pope 
Clement I, in the feven quarters of Rome, to write down the 
acts of the martyrs within their feveral diftri€s. They form 
a college of feventy-two perfons, divided into two ranks ; 
one called abbreviatores de parco majore, who are twelve in 
number, all prelates; the other addreviatores de parco minore, 
called alfo examinatores, who may be lay-men. 

ABBS HEAD (St.), in Geography, a promontory of 
Berwickfhire in Scotland, in the fouthern extremity of the 
Frith of Forth. N. lat. 55° 55’. W. long. 1° 56’. 

ABBT, Tuomas, in Biography, was born in 1738, at 
Ulm, anddiedin 1766, at Biickeberg, a privy-counfellor of the 
Countof Schaumburg-Lippe. Befideshistranflationof Salluft 
into German, he alfo publifhed a volume “ concerning Merit,” 
and another ‘ concerning Death for one’s country;”? which 
are well efteemed. He is one of the earlieft German writers, 
who retain a claffical rank, and would have probably excelled 
as an hiftorian, if his life had been prolonged. Gen. Biog. 

ABBTENAU, in Geography, a market town in the arch- 
bifhoprick of Salzburg, about twenty miles S. E. of the city 
of Salaburg. N. lat. 47° 32/. E. long. 12° 56’. 

ABCEDARY, Asceparian, or ABECEDARIAN, is 
fometimes applied to compofitions whofe parts are difpofed 
in the order of the letters of the alphabet. In this fenfe 
abcedarian is fynonymous with alphabetical. Thus we meet 
with abcedarian pfalms, lamentations, prayers, and the like; 
chiefly among Hebrew writers; which makes it probable 
they were the inventors of this {pecies of compofition. 

This is the firft and moft manifeft indication of verfe in 
the Hebrew poetical books. Poems of this kind confit of 
22 lines, or fy{tems of lines, or periods, or ftanzas, accord- 
ing to the number of the letters in the alphabet ; and every 
line, or ftanza, begins with each letter in its order. This 
artificial contrivance was intended for the affiftance of the 
memory, and was chiefly employed in fubjects of common 
ufe, as maxims of morality and forms of devotion. There 
are ftill extant in the books of the Old Teftament twelve of 
thefe poems, viz, Pfalms xxv. xxxiv. xxxvii. cxi. exii cxix. 
cxlv. Prov. xxxi. 10—31. Lament. i. ii. iii, iv. Three of 
thefe, viz. Pf. cxi. cxii. Lam. iii. are perfetly alphabetical 
in which every line is marked by its initial letter; in the 
other nine every ftanza only is fo diftinguifhed.. With re- 
{pe& to the three former it may be obferved, that the whole 
poem is diftributed into ftanzas; two of them, viz. Pf. cxi. 
cxil. into ten ftanzas each, all of two lines, except the two 
laft ftanzas in each, which are of three lines ; and the third, 
viz. Lam. iii. confilts of twenty-two ftanzas, of three lines, the 
initial letter of every flanza being alfo the initial letter of 
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every line of that ftanza. In thefe three poems, the lines 
thus determined by the initial letters, in the fame poem, 
are remarkably equal to one another in length, in the num- 
ber of words nearly, ard probably in the number of fyllables, 
and the lines of the fame ftanza correfpond one with an- 
other, in the matter and the form, in the fenfe and the con- 
ftru@ion. OF the other nine poems, fix, viz. Pf. xxv. xxxiv. 
exix. cxlv. Prov. xxxi. Lam. iv. confit of ftanzas of two 
lines; two, viz. Lam. i. ii. of flanzas of three lines; and 
one, viz. Pf. xxxvii. of ftanzas of four lines; allowing for 
irregularities, which are probably owing to the miftakes of 
tranferibers. Thefe ftanzas likewife naturally divide them- 
felves into their diflin@ lines, the fenfe and conftru@ion 
pointing out their limits, and the lines correfponding one 
with another in matter and form, as in the poems more per- 
feGtly alphabetical. In thefe however, two of them, vi. 
Pf. cxi. cxii. have the lines fhorter than thofe of the third, 
Lam. iii. by about one-third, or almoft half; and of the 
other nine poems, the ftanzas of which are only alphabetical, 
three, viz. Lam. i. ii. iv. confift of the longer lines, and the 
fix others of the fhorter. 

From thefe examples it may be inferred, that the poems, 
perfectly alphabetical, confift of verfes properly fo called, 
regulated by fome regard to harmony or cadence, meafure, 
numbers, or rhythm. ‘The other poems, which are divided 
into ftanzas by the initial letters, are compofitions of the 
fame kind, and equally confift of verfes. We may alfo con- 
clude from thefe perfeétly alphabetical poems, that the 
Hebrew verfe did not confift in rhyme, or fimilar and corre- 
{pondent fourds at the ends of the verfes, but in fome fort 
of rhythm, probably fome fort of metre, the laws of 
which are altogether unknown and undifcoverable. Never- 
thelefs the peculiar form of compofition is fo obfervable, as 
plainly to difcriminate in general the parts of the Hebrew 
{criptures which are written in verfe from thofe which are 
written in profe. See Lowth’s Preliminary Differtation to 
his Ifaiah, p. 4, &c. 

ABCEDE or Axscene, from abcedo, to keep afunder, 
aterm in Surgery, fignifying nearly the fame thing as to 
fuppurate. An abceded furface, is a part whofe texture 
has been altered, vitiated, or feparated by the formation of 
purulent matter. [he mere contiguity of purulent matter 
to. a folid part of the living body, will fometimes effe& a 
diffolution of its natural ftruéture: this may arife either 
from the acrimonious quality, or the mechanical preffure, of 
the confined pus. See AnscepDenT1A, Agscess, Pus, and 
SuPPURATION. 

ABCOURT, in Geography, a town near St. Germains, 
four leagues from Paris, famous for a brifk chalybeat water, 
impregnated with fixed air and the foffil alkali, and refem- 
bling that of Spa. 

ABDALLAH, formed of abd, /lave, and allah, God, and 
denoting the flaveof God, in Biography, a younger fon of Abdal- 
Motalleb,and the fatherofMauomer. He was the moft beau- 
tiful and modeft of the Arabian youth, and when he married 
Amina, of the noble race of the Zahrites, 200 virgins are faid 
to have expired of jeaioufy and defpair. Gibbon’s Hitt. vol. ix. 
p. 255.—Several other eminent Arabians bore the fame 
name. 

Aspatran, Ebn Salem, was a Jew, intimate with Ma- 
homet, and an early convert to his religion, He is 
faid to have affifted him in compiling his pretended re- 
velations. 

Aspauran, Lbn Zobeir, having ingratiated himfelf with 
the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina, by his religious zeal 
and engaging behaviour, was proclaimed Caliph, A. D. 
682. Heg. 63. He was recognized in all the provinces of 
the empire, except Syria and Paleitine ; and enjoyed his dig- 
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nity nine years, till the 72d year of his age, and 73d of the 
Hegira. At this jun€ture Mecca was befieged, and the 
Caliph’s f{pirits were fupported by the attention of his mo- 
ther Afema, grand-daughter to the Caliph Abubeker, who, 
at the age of go; adminiftered refrefhment to him and his 
foldiers at the breach with herown hand. At length, how- 
ever, he took leave of his mother, and fallied out on the 
enemy. Having killed many with his own hand, he was at 
laft overpowered ; and when he found the blood trickling 
down his face and beard, he is faid to have repeated this 
verfe from an Arabian poet ; ‘ The blood of our wounds 
falls not upon our heels, but our feet ;”” and he foon died. 
The avarice of this Abdallah gave rife to the proverb: “‘ That 
there was never a brave man who was not liberal, till Abe 
dallah the fon of Zobeir.”? He is reported to have been fo 
pious and fo intent on his devotions, that a pigeon once 
alighted on his head, whilft he was thus employed, and fat 
long there without his perceiving it. Gen. Dict. 

ABDALMALEC, the fon of Mirwan, and fifth caliph 
of the race of the Ommiades, fucceeded his father in the 65th 
year of the Hegira, A. D. 655, and reigned 21 years. At 
the commencement of his reign he converted the temple of 
Jerufalem into a mofque, and direGied his fubjeéts to per- 
form their pilgrimage to this place ; becaufe Abdallah Ebn 
Zobeir, who had been eleéted caliph by the Arabs, re- 
tained poffeflion of Mecca. In the progrefs of his reign he 
concluded a treaty with the Greek emperor, reduced Perfia, 
or rather Irak, under his dominion, and having failed to 
engage the fubmiflion of Abdallah by amicable conference, 
laid fiege to Mecca, and took st. By this event he ac- 
quired poffeffion of the peninfula of the Arabs, and became 
fole and abfolute mafter of the Moflem empire. In the 76th 
year of the Hegira, he caufed dinars, and dirhems, to be 
itruck, with Arabic in{criptions upon them, which pro- 
claimed the unity of the God of Mahomet. Before his 
time the former, or gold coins, had Greek, and the latter, or 
filver money, had Perfic chara&ters upon them. On this oc- 
cafion he eftablifhed a mint for coinage in his own dominions, 
Abdalmalec was deemed brave, learned, and wife, and was 
much more powerful than any of his predeceffors ; having 
fubdued Abdallah Ebn Zobeir, and annexed Arabia to his 
empire ; reduced to his obedience the fectaries of all deno- 
minations that appeared in arms againit him ; conquered In- 
dia, or at lealt a confiderable part of that vaft region in the 
Eaft ; and in the welt, penetrated with his victorious troops 
as faras Spain. He wes buried at Damafcus; and the gos 
vernment devolved on Al Walid, the eldeft of his fixteen 
fons, who extended the Moflem conquefts, and rebuilt the 
temple of Medina in a ityle of extraordinary magnificence. 
Under the reign of this caliph the Greek language and cha- 
raters were excluded from the accounts of the public re- 
venue. If this change (fays Mr. Gibbon, Hitt. of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. x. p. 8. 8vo.) 
was preduétive of the invention, or familiar ufe of our pre- 
fent numerals, the Arasic or Indian cyphers, a regulation 
of office has promoted the moft important difcoveries of 
arithmetic, algebra, and the mathematical fciences. Ab- 
dalmalec was avaricious to fuch a degree as to be denominated 
by fome of his fubjeéts, in derifion, the /qweat of a flone ; 
and his breath was fo fetid, that the flies which accidentally 
lighted upon his lips were poifoned by it; from which cirs 
cumftance he was called the father of flies. Mod. Un. Hitt. 
vol, il. p. 32. Svo. 

ABDALMOTALLEB, or Aspvot Moractss, the 
fon of Hathem, the father of AppaLvan, and grandfather of 
Mauomet, was, according to Abulfeda, prince, or chief of 
the Koreifh, during the war of the Elephant. Upon the 
death of the father of Mahomet, he took charge of his 
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grandfon; and at his deceafe committed the care of him to 
his fon Abu Taleb, who was the guide and guardian of his 
youth. The life of Abdal Motalleb is faid to have been 
prolonged to the age of 110 years; and he was the father 
of fix danghters and thirteen fons. 

ABDALONYMUS, defcended from king Cinyras, and 
of the royal family of Sidon, lived in obfcurity, and fub- 
fited by cultivating a garden, when Strato had poffeflion of 
the crown of Sidon. Alexander the Great having depofed 
Strato, wifhed to reftore the race of Cinyras, and having 
found Abdalonymus, he was convinced of his high defcent by 
the apparent dignity of his perfon. Interrogating him how he 
bore his poverty, Abdalonymus replied, ‘* I wifh I may bear 
«© my new condition as well. Thefe hands have fupplied my 
“ neceffities. I have had nothing, and I have wanted no- 
« thing.”? Alexander was fo much pleafed with this reply, 
that, betides beftowing upon him what belonged to Strato, 
he augmented his dominions, and gave him a large prefent 
out of the Perfian {poils. 

ABDALS, in the Eaftern countries, a kind of faints 
fuppofed to be infpired to a degree of madnefs. The word 
comes, perhaps, from the Arabic addallah, the fervant of 
God. The Perfians call them devanch thoda, agreeably to 
the Latin way of {peaking of their prophets and fybils, q. d. 
Ffurentes Deo, raging with the God. 

The Abdals are often carried by excefs of zeal, efpecially 
in the Indies, to run about the ftreets, and kill all they 
meet of a different religion. The Englifh failors call this 
running a muk, from the name of the inftrument, a fort of 
poignard,employed on this occalion. D’ Herbel. Bib. Or. p.5. 

ABDELAVI, in Botany, an Egyptian plant very like a 
melon, except that the fruit is more oblong, and acute at 
the extremities. 

ABDELEDR, in Geography, an ifland in Africa, fituate 
in the country of Anian, in the Indian Sea. N. lat. 11° 
55’. HE. long. 51° 45’. 

ABDERA, or Azpara, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Beetica in Spain, a Phoenician colony ; now ddra or Ala- 
dra, to the weft of Almeira in Granada. 

ABDERA, a maritime town of Thrace, not far from 
the mouth of the river Neftus, on the eatt fide. So- 
linus fays, that Abdera was founded by the fifter of 
Diomedes, and took her name; but Stephanus (de Urb. 
tom. 1. p. 5.) alcribes the name to Abderus, one of the 
companions of Hercules, who was devoured by the fa- 
bulous horfes of Diomedes. Herodotus (lib. 1. p. 168.) 
informs us, that Timefius, the Clazomenian, attempted to 
lay the foundation of it, but he was prevented by the Thra- 
cians from accomplifhing his purpofe. The Teians afterwards 
fuccecded and fettled in this place, in order to avoid the 
contumely of the Perfians, which gave occafion to its being 
called “ Abdera pulchra Tejorum colonia,’ fignifying, that brave 
men will live any where rather than fuffer opprefiion and fer- 
vitude. To this faying fome fuppofe that Cicero alludes in 
his epiftles to Atticus, lib. 4. 7. The horfes that fed on 
the grafs in the neighbourhood of this city were feized with 
madnefs, according to Pliny ( Hiit. Nat. tom. 2. p. 374. Ed. 
Hard.) ‘In the reign of Caffander, king of Macedon, it was 
fo infefted with frogs and rats, that the inhabitants were 
obliged, for a time, to quit it. The Abderites were for fome 
months, in the reign of Lyfimachus, afflicted with a fingular 
difeafe. It was a kind of burning fever, according to the 
defcription of it given by Lucian, (Op. tom. 2. p. 1. Ed. 
Reitz.) which came to a enifis on the feventh day. During its 
continuance, the imaginations of thofe who were feized with 
it were diftracted, and they fancied themfelves players; and 
oa ne reciting verfes from fome tragedy, particu- 
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larly out of the Andromeda of Euripides, till the cold of 
winter terminated their delirium. Of the caufe of this dif- 
eafe Lucian gives the following account. Avrchelaus per- 
formed the tragedy of Andromeda before the Abderites in 
a very hot fummer; feveral perfons were attacked with the 
fever on their leaving the theatre; and their imaginations 
being fully poffeffed with the dramatic incidents which had 
been exhibited, they could not forbear imitating Archelaus’s 
aGion and declamation: and from them the fever was 
communicated to others by infeétion. 

The Abderites were reproached: for want of wit and judg- 
ment; neverthelefs many eminent perfons, as Protagoras, 
Demacritus, Anaxarchus, Hecateus the hiftorian, Nicene- 
tus the poet, and feveral others, were born in this city. It 
was formerly famous for its gold and filver mines; but it is 
now reduced to a mean place, on the Archipelago, called 
Polyftilo, Afperofa, and Aftrizzo. There was another 
city of the fame name in Iberia, built by the Pheenicians, 
and now called Almeria. 

ABDERAHMA, AspiracuMan, or ABDALRAHMAN, 
a Saracen viceroy in Spain, who revolted and formed an in- 
dependent principality at Cordova. He had feveral fuccef- 
fors of the fame name. 

A viceroy and captain-general of this name led the Sara- 
cens and their followers into France, ravaging the country 
wherever they came; but at length he was met at Tours 
by Charles Martel, who had been reinforced by a body ot 
Germans and Gepide; and, after many fkirmifhes, a gene- 
ral aGtion took place, in which the Saracen army was totally 
defeated, and Abderahma was killed, with 370,000 Moors. 
This great event, which firft broke the Saracen power, and 
taught the Europeans that they were not invincible, is placed 
by moft writers in the year 732, Heg. 114. Mariana (Hitt. 
Spain, 1. 7. c. 2.) dates this battle in the year 734, twenty- 
one years after the conqueft of Spain. 

ABDERANA. See Ariana. 

ABDEST, among the Mahometans, a peculiar manner 
of wafhing, before prayer, entering the mofque, or reading 
the Alcoran ; practifed with fome difference both by Turks 
and Perfians. The word is compounded of the Perfian ad, 
water, and def, hand. 

ABDIAS of Babylon, in Biography, a legend-writer, whe 
had the effrontery to boaft, that he had feen Chrift, was one 
of the 70 difciples, had been eye-witnefs of the actions and 
prayers of feveral of the apoftles at their death, and had fol- 
lowed St. Simon and St. Jude into Perfia, by whom he 
had been made the firft bifhop of Babylon. But his forgery 
is ealily detected; as he mentions Hegefippus and Jul. Afri- 
canus, ene of whom lived about 130, and the other 221 
years after our Lord’s afcenfion. His book, intitled « Hif- 
teria Certaminis Apoltolici,” was publifhed by Wolfgang 
Lazius at Bafil, in 1551, and has pafled through feveral edi- 
tions in other places. It may be feen, with notes, in Fabr. 
Codex. Apocr. N. T. part 2. p. 388. 

ABDICARIA fropofitio, in Logic, is ufed for a negative 
propofition. 

ABDICATION, Aspicario, derived from abdicare, to 
renounce, the a&t whereby a magiltrate, or perfon in office, 
renounces, and gives up the fame, before the legal term of 
fervice is expired. 

Abdication is frequently confounded with refignation ; but, 
{trictly fpeaking, there is a difference : afdication being done 
purely and fimply ; whereas refignation is done in favour of 
fome other perfon. 

In this fenfe, Dioclefian is faid to have abdicated the 
crown; but Philip IV. of Spain refigued it. The parlia- 
ment of England voted. that king James II, having endea- 
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youred to fubvert the conftitution of the kingdom, by 
breaking the original contra& between king and people, and 
having, by the advice of Jefuits and other wicked perfons, 
violated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himfelf out of 
the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the 
throne is thereby vacant. ‘This vote was pafled by a great 
majority of the commons; but was oppofed in the houfe of 
lords. They particularly objected to the word abdicated, 
and it was carried, that deferted was more proper. The 
commons adhered to their vote, and by their perfeverance 
obliged the lords to comply. The Scots convention voted 
that king James, by his mal-adminiftration and his abufe of 
power, had forfeited (from foris-facio) all title to the crown. 

AxspicaTion, among Roman /Vriters, is more particu- 
larly ufed for the a€&t whereby a father difcarded or dif- 
claimed his fon, and expelled him the family. 

In this fenfe the word is fynonymous with the Greek 
enoxnevis:, and the Latin a familia alienatio, or fometimes 
ablegatio, and negatio; and ttands 6ppofed to adoption. It is 
diltinguifhed from ExHERADATIO, or difinheriting, im that 
the former was done in the father’s life-time, the latter 
by will at his death: fo that whoever was abdicated, was alfo 
difinherited, but not vice verfa. 

ABDIT Cau/z, are the fecret or remote caufes of 
diftempers, which phyficians of the dogmatic, or rational 
fe&, affirmed, were neceffary to be known, in order to 
eftablifh a right method of cure. 

ABDOMEN, in Anatomy, derived from abdere, to hide, 
the ower Belly, or the cavity that is bounded at its upper 
part by the diaphragm, or midriff, by which it is fe- 
parated from the thorax ; and at its lower part it is diftin- 
guifhed from the pelvis by a circular ridge of bone, which 
is confidered as the brim of the latter cavity. The {pine 
and lumbar mufcles form the back part of the abdomen, 
whilft the fides and front are completed by mufcles, named 
abdominal. The abdominal mufcles are the oBLiqut ex- 
terni and interni, the Rect1 tranfverfales, and PyRAMI- 
pares. his great cavity is divided by anatomifts in- 
to certain regions or diftriéts, that they may be able eafily 
and accurately to deferibe the fituation of the contained vil- 
cera. ‘The divifions are in a great degree arbitrary ; one 
imaginary line is drawn acrofs from the greateft convexity 
of the cartilage of the 7th or laft true rib; another from 
thofe projecting points of the hip-bones, named the anterior 
and fuperior fpinous proceffes. That part of the cavity, 
which 1s fituated above the upper line, is termed the epi- 
galtric region; that below the lower one, the hypo- 
gaftric. The fpace included between the lines, is called 
the umbilical region. Thefe regions are again fubdivided : 
the fides of the epizaftric region, which extend beneath 
the cartilages of the ribs, being named hypochondria, and 
the fmall depreffion at the upper part, jult over the enli- 
form cartilage, being called {crobiculus cordis by Latin 
writers, and the pit of the ftomach commonly by the Eng- 
lith. The fides of the umbilical region are named the iha 
or flanks, and the back part the loins. The fides of the 
hypogaltric region are the groins, and the lower part in 
front, the pubes. The boundaries of tne abdomen are every 
where lined by a thin and elaftic membrane, named peri- 
tonzum, which is alfo fpread over the contained vifcera. 
From the fmooth gloffy furface of this membrane, a {mall 
quantity of an aqueous fluid is poured forth, which keeps 
the bowels feparate from each other, and from the fides 
of the cavity in which they are contained. All the abdo- 
minal vifcera, except the kidneys, are employed in the di- 
gettion of our food, the convertion of it into chyle, and the 
expulfion of the refidue. The vifcera more direCily em- 
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ployed in the chylopotetic funétion, are the flomach, and the 
{mall and large inteftines. The fmall inteftines are divided 
into the duodenum, the jejunum, and the hum; the large 
into the cecum, colon, and rectum. ‘The liver, with its 
gall bladder, the {pleen, and pancreas, are fubfervient to the 
funGtions of the alimentary canal. Behind the peritoneum 
in the loins, we find the kidneys, which are alfo abdominal 
vifcera. Several proceffes of peritonzum prefent themfelves 
in the cavity of the abdomen, and claim attention, as the 
great and fmall omentum, the mefentery, and others of lefs 
importance. 

The abdominal vifcera are preffed upwards towards the 
hollow cavity of the cheft, by the abdominal mufcles, in 
expiration ; they are pufhed down again by the ation of 
the diaphragm during infpiration. When both the dia- 
phragm and abdominal mufcles aét at the fame time, a pref- 
fure is made on all the abdominal vifcera, which is occafion- 
ally employed to aid particular parts in performing their 
office; to affift, for inftance, in the expulfion of urine and 
feces, and in parturition. The effort by which this preflure 
is made, we call ftraining, and it is often fo forcible as to 
protrude fome of the vifcera from their natural fituation in 
the cavity of the abdomen. The parts thus protruded form 
external tumors, and are called hernie or ruptures. Cough- 
ing, in which the abdominal mufcles alone comprefs the 
vifcera, and tend to diminifh the cavity of the abdomen, 
produces, in a gradual manner, fuch protrufions. 

The principal nutrient arteries of the parietes of the 
abdomen, are the lower intercoftal, the lumbar, and cir- 
cumfleéted arteries of the ilium, at the fides; whilft the 
epigaltric, and internal mammary arteries are diftributed in 
front, and communieate by their minute branches with the 
former veffels. Thefe arteries have correfponding veins. 
The nerves fupplying the parictes of the abdomen arife 
from the lower dorfal and lumbar nerves, and their branches 
are diftributed in a circular manner round that cavity. For 
an aecount of the large arteries, veins, nerves, and abfor- 
bents, which are found at the back part of the abdomen, 
in their progrefs to fupply the contained vifcera, and alfo the 
pelvis and lower extremities, fee Ramifications of ARTERIES, 
Veins, and Nerves, and Difrilution of the ABSORBING 
VESSELS. 

Azpomen, in Medicine. This part of the body is liable 
frequently to become the feat of feveral important and 
dangerous Difeafes. Some of thefe are real affections of this 
cavity, while others, though commonly -referred to it by 
the patient, more properly belong to the prime vie, or the 
organs of generation and urine. 

All thefe difeafes, with the manner of treating them, will 
be found under fome of the following heads or terms, viz. 

1. Inrrammations of the abdominal vifcera, including 
Inflammation of the Diaphragm, fee DiarHraGmiris; of 
the Liver, Hepatitis; of the Stomach, Gastritis; of the 
Peritoneum, Perironitis; of the Irtettines or Mefentery, 
Enteritis; of the Bladder, Cystitis; of the Kidneys, 
Nepuritis; and of the Womb, &c. Hysreriris. 

2. Painful or Spafmodic Affeétions, referred to the abdo- 
men by the patients, and not attended by inflammation or 
fever, will be found under CarpiatGia or GAsTRODYNIA; 
pain in the region of the ftomach, under Exreropynta, 
Coric, Jaunpice, Carcuni, Scirruus, Hysteria, 
Govur, and Worms. 

3. Other Difeafes of the Prime Viz, or Inteftines, will be 
included under Vomitinc, CHovera, Diarruoea, Li- 
ENTERIA, and DysrenTeERIA. 

4. Deropstes of the abdomen will be treated of under 
Ascites, Hyprors ovari, aud TyMPanires, 
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Aspomen, Chirurgical Di cafes and Operations of ihe. We 
do not here propofe to treat at large of all the local diforders 
to which the belly is liable, but only to enumerate thofe of 
more frequent occurrence, and the operations neceflary for 
their removal. They may be divided into infernal and exter- 
nal. The latter affect the mufcles and common integuments 
chiefly ; the former are principally feated among the abdo- 
minal vifcera. Many difeafes, however, are common both 
to the internal and external parts of the abdomen; as In- 
FLAMMATION, SUPPURATION, ULcers, HMORRHAGES, 
Tumors, and Wounps of various kinds, &c. See each of 
thefe articles in their refpeCtive places. 

The abdomen and its contents are fubje&t to certain dif- 
eafes, either of a peculiar nature or requiring peculiar 
treatment on account of their fituation. When the exter- 
nal tesuments, from being dilated or ruptured in any part, 
permit the bowels to force their way through them, an 
hernia is formed, which mutt be replaced in their natural 
pefition. See Hernia. When an accumulation of 
fluid happens within the belly, fo as to prove inconvenient 
or dangerous, the operation of tapping, technically named 


ParaceNnTES!IS, is required for its evacuation. See 
Dropsy. Sometimes the inteftinal canal is preternaturally 


contracted, forming a Srricrure; or ts diftended with 
flatus, which conftitutes the Tympanires; or is re- 
fleted within itfelf, forming the difeafe called Inrro- 
suscerrTion. The liver often inflames and fuppurates, 
or becomes indurated and fcirrhous. The womb is 
liable to be ulcerated awd cancerous, or may fuffer during 
parturition. See Scirruus and Cancer. The glands of 
the mefentery will likewife inflame, fuppurate, and enlarge 
to a great degree. Colleétions of pus may form upon 
the mutcles of the loins ; calculi within the kidneys, or the 
urinary and gall-bladder ; varicofe {wellings and aneurifms 
in the blood-veffels, &c. &c. See Psoas or Lumbar 
Asscess, LirHotromy, VARICOCELE, and ANEURISM. 
Several chirurgical operations are alfo peculiar to the abdo- 
men and its contents; for example, GAstrorapHy, GaAs- 
Troromy, LirHotomy, and the C@sarEAN SECTION. 

All thefe feveral diforders and operations are particularly 
explained in other parts of this work, under their appro- 
priate denominations, to which we therefore refer our readers. 

Aspomen of dnfeds. See Insecrs. 

ABDOMINAL Ring, in Anatomy, an aperture through 
which the fpermatic veficls pafs in men, and the ligamenta 
rotunda uteri in women. It is formed by the tendinous 
fibres of the mu/culus obliquus externus abdominis, which are 
feparated from each.other near the os pubis. See Oxti- 
qui, &c. 

ABDOMINALES, in the Linnean Sy/ftem of Ichthyology, 
an order of FisH, having the ventral fins placed behind the 
pectoral in the abdomen, and the branchia officulated, and 
comprehending fixteen genera, and one hundred and ninety- 
five {pecies. 

ABDUCENS Jabiorum, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Spigelius to a mufcle, which he alfo calls the /ecundus ad 
latera trahens. This is the levator anguli oris of Albinus, 
and the caninus elevator or levator labiorum communis of others. 

ABDUCENT, in Anatomy. See Aspuctor. 

ABDUCTION, in Law. See Forcisre Abdudion, 
Kipnappinc, and RavisHMENT. 

Axpucrion, in Logic, a kind of argumentation, by the 
Greeks called apagoge ; wherein the greater extreme is evi- 
dently contained in the medium, but the medium not fo evi- 
dently in the lefler extreme as not to require fome farther 
medium or proof, to make it appear. 

It is called abduGion, from ab, from, and ducere to 
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draw 3 becaufe from the conclufion, it draws us on to prove 
the propofition affumed. 

Thus, -in the fyllogifm, “ All whom God abfolves are 
« free of fin; but God abfolves all who are in Chrilt: there- 
“ fore, all who are in Chrift are free of fin.” The major t# 
evident ; but the minor, or aflumption, is not fo, without 
{ome other propolition to prove it ; as, ‘* God received fatif- 
“¢ faGtion for fin by the fufferings of Jefus Chrift.” 

Axpucrion, or Asguprion, in Surgery, denotes a kind 
of tranfverfe Fracture, in which the broken extremities 
of the bone recede from each other. Gazen calls this {pecies 
of fraGture xovrndov; but Celius Aurelianus, by the word 
Abdudiio, means a ftrain or violent diftenfion of a mufcle, 
and {peaks of it asa caufe ef chronical pains. 

ABDUCTOR, or Aspucenr, compounded of a8, from, 
and ducere, to draw, in Anatomy, a name common to several 
mufcles, whofe action is the withdrawing, opening, or pul- 
ling back, the parts to which they are fixed. ‘Their antago- 
nits are called AppucrorEs. 

Aspucror auricularis, See Aspuctor minimi digiti 
manus. 

Aspuctor, Auris, or BicauDALis. 
Auriculam. 

Axspucror indicis manus, arifes from the os trapezium, 
and from the fuperior part and inner fide of the metacarpal 
bone of the thumb, and is inferted by a fhort tendon into 
the outer and back part of the firlt bone of the forefinger. 
Its ufe is to bring the forefinger tawards the thumb. This is 
the femi-interofleus of Winflow. Cowper calls it adduGor pol- 
licis ; and Douglas fays, that with refpec& to the thumb, it 
may be called addudor, and to the index abdudor. 

Axspuctor indicis pedis, avifes tendinous and flefhy, by 
two origins, from the root of the infide of the metatarfal 
bone of the foretoe, from the outfide of the root of the me- 
tatarfal bone of the great toe, and from the os cuneiforme 
internum ; and is inferted tendinous into the infide of the 
root of the firft joint of the foretoe. Its ufe is to pull the 
foretoe inwards from the reft of the toes. 

AxpDucTor minimi digiti manus, arifes flefhy from the os 
pififorme, and from the part of the ligamentum carpi an- 
nulare that is next to it; and is inferted tendinous into the 
inner fide of the upper end of the firft bone of the little 
finger. Its ufe is to draw this finger from the reft. This 
is the Aypothenar minor of Winflow, the extenfor tertit inter- 
nodii minimi digiti of Douglas, and the auricularis. of others. 

Axspuctor minimi digiti pedis, arifes tendinous and flefhy 
from the femicircular edge of a cavity in the inferior part 
of the protuberance of the os calcis, and from the root of 
the metatarfal bone of the little toe ; and is inferted into the 
root of the firft joint of the little toe externally. Its ufe is 
to draw the little toe outwards from the reft. This is the 
Parathenar major and Metatarfeus of Winflow. 

Axspucrtor oculi, arifes from the bony partition between 
the foramen opticum and lacerum; and is inferted into the 
globe of the eye oppofite to the outer canthus. Its ufe is 
to move the globe outwards. It is alfo called ndigna- 
torius. 

Aspuctor follicis manus, arifes by a broad tendinous 
and flefhy beginning from the ligamentum carpi annularey 
and from the os trapezium; and is inferted tendinous into 
the outer part of the root of the firft bone of the thumb. 
Its ufe is to draw the thumb from the fingers. Albinus 
names the inner portion of this mufcle, 4éduGor brevis alter, 
and it is called Abductor and Thenar Riolani by Douglas. 

Aspuctor longus pollicis. See INTEROSSEUS Auricularis. 

Axspuctor dollicis pedis, arifes flefhy from the infide of 
the root of the proteases of the os calcis, where it forms 
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the ‘heel, and tendinous from the fame bore, where it joins 
with the os nayiculare; and is inferted tendinous into the 
Ynternal os fefamoideum and root of the firft joint of the 
great toe. Its nfe is to pull the great toe from the reft. 
This is the Thenar of Winflow. ; 

Axspuctor medit digiti pedis, arifes tendinous and flefhy 
fromthe infide of the root of the metatarfal bone of the 
middle toe internally ; and is inferted tendinous into the in- 
‘fide of the root of the firft joint of the middle toe. Its ufe 
is to pull the middle toe inwards. 

Axspucror ¢ertii digiti pedis, arifes tendinous and flefhy 
ftom the infide and inferior part of the root of the metatar- 
fal bone of the third toe, and is inferted tendinous into the 
inkide of the root of the firft joint of the third toe. Its ufe 
is to pull the third toe inwards. 

The thigh has alfo ftrong and remarkable abdudor muicles, 
which are interpofed between the dorfum of the ilium and 
the trochanter of the femur; the form and bulk of which are 
vilible in the external lineaments of the body. Thefe muf- 
cles will be defcribed under GLur«us medius ct minimus. 

ABDUCTORES, or abducentes nervi, are names which have 
been given to the 6th pair of nerves, on account of their 
being diftributed to the Aspucror mufcles of the eye. 

ABEC Flute. See Frure. 

ABECEDARIAN. See Ancepary. 

ABEILLE, Gaspar, in Biography, was born at Riez, 
in Provence, in 1648. He was much admired at Paris, in 
early life, for the brilliancy of his wit. He obtained the 
confidence of Marfhal Luxemburg, who appointed him 
as his fecretary; and he contributed, by his lively and ani- 
mated couverfation, to the amufement of the prince of Conti 
and the duke de Vendome. A very ugly wrinkled coun- 
tenance, fufceptible of a variety of comic expreffions, gave 
a zeft to his bon-mots and ftories, and enabled him to pro- 
duce mirth on various occafions. Abeille enjoyed a priory, 
and a place in the French academy. He wrote fome odes 
and epiltles, feveral tragedies, one comedy, and two operas. 
A certain prince obferved of his tragedy of Cato, that if 
Cato of Utica fhould return from the grave, he would be 
no more Cato than that of the Abbé Abeille. He was held 
in low eftimation as a poet. He died at Paris, May the 
2ift, 1718. His brother, Scipio, who died in 1697, was 
alfo a poet. He has left a good hiftory of the bones, pub- 
lifhed in 1685, in 12mo. ; and he alfo publifhed, in 1669, 
a treatife, in 12mo. fuitable to his office as furgeon-major, 
under the title of the “ Complete Army Surgeon.”’ 

ABEL, in Scripture Hiftory, the fecond fon of Adam and 
Eve, born in the fecond year of the world. His hiftory is com- 

rifed in a very narrow compais. He was a fhepherd, and 
offered to God the firftlings of his flock, and his facrifice 
was accepted; whilft that of Cain, his brother was rejected. 
This diftinG@ion exafperated Cain, fo that he flew his bro- 
ther. Although no religious refpe& is paid to his memory 
in the Greek churches, which have eftablifhed feafts for 
every other patriarch and prophet, and his name does not 
occur in any one of the Roman martyrologies before the 
roth century ; he, as well as other faints, is made the objeé& 
of worfhip in feveral Roman litanies, defigned for perfons 
at the point of death. Some calendars commemorate him 
on the 25th of March; others on the 2d of January ; and 
others on the goth of July. Among the Ethiopians he is 
honouredonthe 28th of December. The poem, entitled «The 
Death of Abel,” written in German by Gefner, and tranf- 
lated into various languages, has been much admired. 

ABEL, FreDerick Gotrrrizp, M. D. the fon of Caf- 
par Abel, the hiftorian, was affeffor of the college of phyfi- 
cians, and member of the literary fociety at Halberftadt. 
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He was born July Sth, 1714, and after a claffical education 
became a ftudent of theology in 1731, under Mofheim, and 
afterwards at Halle, under Wolf and Baumgarten, where he 
often preached with great applaufe. He declined the theo- 
logical profeffion, and applied to medicine at Halle, and in 
1744 was admitted to the degree of dottor at Konigfberg 
in Prufia. On his return to Halberftadt he praGifed asa 
phyfician for half a century, and died Nov. 23, 1794. His 
poetical tranflation of Juvenal into German, was publifhed 
One of his fons, viz. John Abel, a phyfician of 
Duifeldorf, has dittinguifhed himfelf as a writer. Gen. Biog. 

Axper, CHarves Freperic, an eminent mufical compofer 
and performer, was a native of Germany, and a difciple of Se- 
baftian Bach. He left Drefden in a deflitute condition nm 
1758, and travelled through Germany, fupplying his necef- 
fities by his talents, till at length he arrived in England in 
1759, where he foon gained notice and recompence, 
both as a public performer, and as a private teacher. 
He had a falary of 2ool. a year as chamber mufician to her 
majefty, and his weekly concert, in conjunétion with Bach, 
was liberally fupported. He performed on feveral inftru- 
ments; but he was chiefly attached to the viol da gamba. 
Dr. Burney, in the 4th volume of his Hiftory of Mufic, has 
given the following account of his compofition and perform- 
ance: “ His compofitions were eafy and elegantly fimple ; 
for he ufed to fay, ‘ I do not chufe to be always ftruggling 
with difficulties, and playing with all my might. I make 
my pieces difficult whenever I pleafe, according to my dif- 
polition and that of my audience.’ Yet, in nothing was he 
{o fuperior to himfelf, and to other muficians, as in writing 
and playing an adagio; in which the moft pleafing, yet 
learned modulation, the richeit harmony, and the moft elegant 
and polifhed melody, were all exprefled with fuch feeling, 
tafte, and fcience, that no mutical produétion or perform- 
ance, with which I was then acquainted, feemed to approach 
nearer perfection. The knowledge Abel had acquired in 
Germany, in every part of mufical fcience, rendered him the 
umpire in all mufical controverfies, and caufed him to be con= 
fulted in all difficult points. His concertos and other pieces 
were very popular, and frequently played on public occa- 
fions. ‘The tafte and fcience of Abel were rather greater than 
his invention, fo that fome of his later produtions, compar- 
ed with thofe of younger compofers, appeared fomewhat 
languid and monotonous. Yet he preferved a high reputa- 
tion in the profeffion till his death.’? Abel was irafcible in 
his temper, and apt to be overbearing. He loved his bottle ; 
and by excefs of drinking, when he was labouring under a 
{pittmg of blood, he put an end to his complaint and to his 
life. He died in London, June 20, 1787. 

Axsex-Keramim, or of the Vineyards, in Geography, men- 
tioned Judges, xi. 33. was, according to Eufebius, fix miles 
from Philadelphia, otherwife Rabbath, the capital of the 
Ammonites. It was remarkable for its vines, whence the 
name; and it was probably the fame with dela, between 
Jabez and Gadara, near Pella; and the Abdi/e, mentioned 
by Polybius, (Hitt. lib. v. p. 4174. ed. Cafaub.) among other 
cities of Galatis. See AniLene. 

Axset-Meholah, the country of Elifha, 1 Kings, xix. 16. 
about fixteen miles fouth of Scythopolis according to Eufe- 
bius. Near this place Gideon obtained a victory over the 
Midianites. Judges, vil. 22. p 

Axser-Mizraim, the mourning of the Egyptians in alln- 
fion to the lamentation for Jacob, called alfo the threfhing 
floor of Atad, Gen. L ii. was thought by Jerome, and 
fome others, to be the place afterwards called Beth o sla, at 
fome diftance from Jericho and Jordan weftward. 

ABEL-Shittim, or dbel-fattim, was fituated in the plains 
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of Moab, oppofite to Jericho, not far from Jordan. Here 
Mofes encamped before the Ifraelites paffed the Jordan un- 
der Jofhua. Herealfo, feduced by Balak, they worlhipped 
Baal-Peor, and were punifhed by the inftrumentality of the 
Levites. Numb. xxv. t. &c. xxxiii. 49. 

ABEL-TREE, or Abeve-rTreEk, in Botany, a {pecies of 
popiar, with large leaves. This tree may be propagated by 
layers or cuttings, and alfo by fuckers. Many advantages 
might be derived from planting it in boggy foils, where few 
other trees will thrive. The wood of it 1s ufeful for flooring 
or wainfcoting rooms ; and it is preferred for turnery-ware 
to any other, on account of its peculiar whitenels. The 
quicknefs of its growth, infomuch that it will yield fhoots 
of eighteen or twenty feet long in a year, renders it eligible 
in plantations that are defigned for fhade or fhelter. 

ABELA, Joun-Francis, in Biography, was comman- 
der of the order of Malta. His book, intitled “Maltha illuitra- 
ta,”’ publifhed in 1647, in folto, and containing a defeription of 
Malta, and of its principal antiquities, is rare and curious. 
Biog. Dict. ieiienie 

ABELARD, Perer, an eminent fchelaftic philofopher 
of the rath century. He was the fon of Berenger, of noble 
defcent, and born at Palais, near Nantes in Brittany, in the 
year 1079. At the age of 16 he had acquired, under Rof- 
celine, the founder of the fe&t of the nominalifts, a con- 
fiderable acquaintance with metaphyfics and logic ; together 
with a fubtlety of thought anda fluency of expreflion, which 
qualified him for the literary contefts in which he was after- 
wards engaged. Ardent in the profecution of fame, and of 
that kind of icience, which then prevailed, he fettled at 
Paris, in the zoth year of his age, and devoted himfelf to 
the ftudy of dialeGtics under William de Champeaux, called 
the venerable dodor. "The maiter and the pupil were for 
fome time much attached to each other; but when the difciple 
prefumed to contradi& his teacher, and to enter into difpu- 
tations with him, in which, according to the judgment of 
his fellow ftudents, he was victorious, the vanity of Abelard 
-was inflamed, and the jealoufy of Champeaux excited ; and 
a feparation became neceflary. Thus flattered and encou- 
raged, and pofleffing {uperior talents, both by nature and in 
confequence of fedulous application, Abelard,at the age of 22, 
determined to open a public {chool for himfelf; and the place 
which he fele€ted was Melun, a town diftant from Paris 
about ten leagues, where the court at that time often refided. 
Notwithftanding the competition and hoftility of Champeax, 
the young lecturer’s {chool was thronged with auditors, who 
were highly gratified by his public performances. Farther 
emboldened by this fuccefs, he approached nearer to Paris, 
and removed his f{chool to Corbeil, where he had an opportu- 
nity of triumphing over his former matter, and of compelling 
him to retire. His application and aétivity, however, impair- 
ed his health, and rendered it neceflary for him to withdraw 
from the public fcene of literary conteft into his native coun- 
try. After an abfence of two years, he returned to Corbeil ; 
where he renewed his lectures with fuch reputation, that the 
f{cholars of Champeaux deferted him ; and where he obtained 
frefh triumphs over hiscnvy and oppofition. In the iffue his 
victory was fo complete, that Champeaux, who had afflumed 
the monaftic habit among the regular canons in the cenvent 
of St. Vidor, and who was afterwards preferred to the fee of 
Chalons, was con{trained to relinquiih the conteit and to yield 
to the acknowledged fuperiority of his rival. Upon this Abe- 
Jard quitted the {chool which he had eftablifhed at the abbey 
of St. Genevieve, and directing his views to the itudy and 
profeffion of theology, removed to Laon, and placed himfelf 
under the tuition of Anfelm, Here again the difeiple, by the 
fuperiority of his talents and acquirements, excited the jea- 
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loufy of this celebrated theologian ; and after eftablithing his 
reputation by the leétures which he delivered, he was com- 
pelled to retire from Laon, and to remove to Paris. His 
lectures in this city, both in theology and _philofophy, 
were attended by a great number of ftudents, who re- 
forted to his f{chool, not only from various parts of 
France, but from Spain, Italy, Germany, Flanders, and 
Great Britain. At the age of forty Abelard facrificed the 
reputation which he had acquired, as an able difputant and 
popular preceptor, to the love of pleafure, and difgraced 
himfelf by forming and executing a deliberate plan for the 
feduGtion of female innocence. During his refidence at 
Paris, where he was acquiring affluence as well as renown, 
he boarded in the houfe of Fulbert, acanon of the cathedral 
church, who had a niece called Heloife, about the age of 
18 years, and equally celebrated for her beauty and literary 
attainments. The avaricious canon, wifhing to have his 
niece inftru¢ted without expence, employed Abelard as her 
preceptor; but inftead of improving her in the fciences, he 
betrayed his trutt, tayght her to love, and determined to 
feduce her. From this time Abelard became remifs in the 
performance of his public fun@ions, and wrote nothing but 
amorous verfes. The canon, deluded by his refpe@ for the 
preceptor of his niece, remained ignorant of an amour, which 
became the fubje& of general converfation. In a little while, 
however, the pregnancy of Heloife difcovered the culpable 
conduét of her lover, and roufed the refentment of the infa- 
tuated uncle. She was foon removed to the houfe of Abelard’s 
fitter in ‘Britany, and there delivered of a fon. When the 
child was born, Abelard made a propofal to Fulbert of pri- 
vately marrying his niece, to which the canon confented. 
Heloife, however, hefitated in accepting the effer, partly 
from a regard to the honour of Abelard, whofe profeflion 
bound him to celibacy, and partly from a romantic notion, 
that her paflion ought not to fubmit to ordinary reitraints. 
Abelard at laft prevailed, and they were privately married at 
Paris; though it is faid, that the protefted to her uncle that 
fhe was not married, and that this was one caufe of his un- 
kind and fevere treatment of her. Abelard made thisa plea 
for removing her from his houfe to the abbey of Benediétine 
nuns, in which fhe had been educated. The uncle meditated 
revenge, and hired ruffians, who forced their way into his 
chamber by night, and inflicted on his perfon a difgraceful 
and cruel mutilation. Abelard refolved that, as Heloife 
could no longer be his, fhe fhould never be another’s, and 
demanded from her a promife to devote herfelf to religion. 
She fubmitted to the felfih and harfh injunGion, and pro- 
feffed herfelf in the abbey of Argenteuil. On this occafion 
fhe exclaimed, in the words of Cornelia; 


O maxime conjux ! 
’ O thalamis indigne meis, hoc juris habebit 
In tantum fortuna caput! cur impia nupfi, 
Si miferum faGtura fui? nunc accipe peenas, 
Sed quas {ponte luam. 
Lucan Pharfal.1. viii. v. 94, &e. p. 541. Ed Burman. 


“ Ah! my once greateft lord! Ah! cruel hour! 
Is thy vi€torious head in fortune’s pow?r? 
Since miferies my baneful love purfue, 
Why did I wed thee, only to undo! 
But fee, to death my willing neck I bow; 
Atone the angry gods by one kind blow.” Rowe. 
Soon after this event Abelard affumed the monaftic habit in 
the abbey of St. Denys. His feholars in Paris, however, 
intreated him to return to his f{chool ; and. after fome deli- 
beration 
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beration and delay he refumed his leQures at a fmall village 
in the country, and regained his popularity. But his repu- 
tation excited envy and expofed him to a variety of perfecu- 
tions. About tliis time he publifhed a treatife, intitled, «« The 
Theology of Abelard,” which was faid to contain fome here- 
tical tenets concerning the Trinity. The work was condemn- 
ed to be burnt, by a decree of the fynod at Soiffons, held 
in 1121, and Abelatd was erdered to throw it into the 
flames. He wasalfo required to read, as his own confeffion 
of faith, the Athanafian creed, and to be confined in the 
convent of St. Medard. His perfecutors became afhamed of 
their condu€@t, which occafioned general diflatisfaction ; and 
Abelard was foon permitted to return to St. Denys. Here 
again he was purfued by his enemies ; and having afferted, 
that the patron of the convent and of the French nation was 
not Dionyfius the Areopagite, but another St. Dionyfius, 
bifhop of Athens, he was accufed to the bifhop and the 
king, asa calumniator of the order and an enemy to his 
country. On this occafion he made his efcape, and fled to 
the convent of St. Ayoul at Provins in Champagne, the 
prior of which was his intimate friend. Hence he foon re- 
tired to a retreat in the foreit of Champagne, near Nogent 
upon the Seine, where, in 1122, he ereéted a {mall oratory, 
which he dedicated to the Trinity, and which was afterwards 
enlarged and confecrated to the third perfon, the Comforter 
of Paraclete. His pupils in this retreat foon amounted to 
600; but he was compelled to withdraw from this folitude, 
and, by the intereft of the duke of Britanny, he was elected 
fuperior of the monaltery of St. Gildas, in the diocefe of 
Vannes, where he remained for feveral years. ‘The nuns of 
the convent of Argenteuil being difperfed about this time, 
Abelard invited Heloife, with her eight companions, to take 
poffeffion of the Paraclete. Heloife accepted the invitation ; 
was chofen abbefs of the new inftitution that was eftablifhed ; 
and in 1127, the donation was confirmed by the king. Whilft 
Abelard refided at St. Gildas, the interefling correfpond- 
ence occurred between him and Heloife, which is ftill extant 3 
and he then wrote the memoirs of his life, which came down 
to the year 1134. The letters of Heloife in this correfpondence 
abound with proofs of genius, learning, and talte, which might 
have graced a better age. Upon thefe letters Mr. Pope has 
formed his ‘“* Epiltle from Eloifa to Abelard,’’? a piece that 
has been highly celebrated for its poetical merit, but which 
deviates in many particulars from the genuine charaéter and 
ftory of Heloife, and culpably violates moral propriety, as 
Mr. Berrington (Hilt. Abelard, p. 240, &c.) has fhewn in 
his judicious critique. Abelard was, in this fituation, ac- 
eufed to pope Innocent II. of noxious errors and mifchievous 
defigns. His accufer, the Abbot of St. Thierry, was chal- 
lenged by Abelard to make good his accufation in a public 
aflembly ; and upon his delivering the heads of his accufa- 
tion, Abelard, probably apprehending a popular tumult, 
rofe up and exclaimed, ‘* I appeal to Rome.’”? The pope, 
in confequence of fome perfon’s intrigues, anticipated his 
arrival by pronouncing his opinions heretical, and fen- 
tencing him to perpetual filence and confinement. Abelard, 
in his way to Rome, called at Cluni, a monaftery on the con- 
fines of Burgundy, where he was kindly received by Peter 
Maurice, the abbot: and here a reconciliation was effected 
between him and Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, who had 
prejudiced the pope againft him. Peter interpofed with the 
pope in his favour, and obtained his pardon; and he was 
permitted to end his days in the monattery of Cluni. In this 
monaftery, the cloiftered philofopher was retired, ftudious 
and devout; and his le¢tures were renewed and heard with 
applaufe. But his health and fpirits were too feeble to bear 
the exertions which this fervice required. Although he was 
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removed to the pure air of the priory of St. Marcellus, near 
Chalons, his debility and decay increafed, and terminated his 
life in his 63d year, on the 21ft of April 1142. His body 
was fent to Heloife to be interred in the convent of the Pa- 
raclete. Heloife furvived her hufband 21 years, a pattern 
of conjugal affeétion and monaftic virtue. Of the character 
of Abelard, we fhall fubjoin the following extra& from En- 
field’s account of him in the General Biography, vol. i. 
«The amour, which has given Abelard fo much celebrity 
in the annals of gallantry, will certainly not entitle his name 
to a place in the tablet of moral merit: it will remain an 
eternal blot upon his memory. In Heloife, the criminality, 
though not obliterated, was palliated by youthful ardour and 
inexperience ; and extreme fenfibility, romantic attachment, 
noble generofity, and difinterefted invincible conftancy, uni- 
ted to throw a veil over human frailty. In Abelard, every 
circumftance, inftead of excufing, aggravated the offence. 
At forty, ‘the hey-day of tl:e blood is tame, and waits 
upon the judgment.’ It was not a juvenile indifcretion of 
which Abelard was guilty, but, according to his own con- 
feffion, the feduétion of innocence, deliberately planned, 
and refclutely executed. It was accompanied with breach 
of confidence, violation of duty, and degradation of charaéter. 
Except in the grant of the Paraclete as an afylum to Heloife 
and her fitterhood, an umiform felfifhnefs appears in Abe- 
Jard’s conduét, which admits of no apology; unlefs we 
transfer the blame from the man to the profeffion, and 
reprobate that fyftem of fuperftition, which, by the un- 
natural injunétion of clerical celibacy, has given birth to 
innumerable irregularities and enormities. Viewed apart 
from this difgraceful affair, Abelard appears with more ad- 
vantage. His writings, indeed, will not give the reader a 
high idea of his genius or tafte ; but it cannot be queftioned, 
that the man, who could foil the firft mafters of the age 
at the weapons of logic, could draw round him crowded and 
admiring auditories, and could colle& {cholars from different 
provinces and countries, wherever he chofe to form a {chool, 
muit have poffeffed extraordinary talents. He muft be al- 
lowed the credit, not only of having made himfelf mafter of 
the philofophy and theology of the age, fuch as they were, 
but of having boldly advanced, beyond the time, into the 
region of new opinions. Had his love of truth been equal 
to his thirft of fame, and had his courage in adhering to his 
principles been equal to his ingenuity in defending them, his 
fufferings and perfecutions might have excited more regret, 
and his title to honourable remembrance would have been 
better eftablifhed. -Upon the whole, of Abelard it may, 
perhaps, with truth be faid, that he was too vain to be truly 
great, and too felfifh to be eminently good, and that his 
character is rather adapted to excite admiration than to com- 
mand refpeét.”? His principal works, written in Latin, are 
« An Addrefs to the Paraclete on the Study of the Scrip- 
tures,’” ‘¢ Problems and Solutions,’’ ** Sermons on the Fef- 
tivals,” ‘A Treatife againft Herefies,” “ An Expofition 
of the Lord’s Prayer,” **A Commentary on the Romans,’ 
«© A Syftem of Theology,” and his letters to Heloife and 
to others. Thefe, with fome other pieces, were colleéted 
and edited from the MSS. of Amboife, in 4to. at Paris, in 
1616. Bayle. Morer. Berrington’s Hift. of the Lives of 

Abelard and Heloife. Gen. Biog. 
ABELIANS, Asetonians, or ABELITES, in Eccle- 
fiaftical Hiftory, a {e& in Africa, not far from Hippo, men- 
tioned by St. Auttin, (Oper. tom. vi. p. 14.) and fuppofed 
to have commenced in the reign of Arcadius and terminated 
in that of Theodofius. Their diftinguifhing tenet and 
practice were to marry, and yet live with their wives in 
a profeffed abftinence, without having any carnal commerce 
together. 
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together. x Cor. vii. 29. The learned have taken great 
pains to afcertain the principle upon which they acted, and the 
reafon of their denomination, to very little purpofe. But, 
in effet, it is more than probable, they took their name 
from Abel for no other reafon, but becaufe, like that pa- 
triarch, they had no iffue; not that he lived in continence 
after marriage ; but becaufe he was killed before he had 
married, or died without iffue. In order to perpetuate the 
fe&, St. Auftin informs us (ubi fupra), that when a man 
and woman entered into this fociety, they adopted a boy 
and girl, who were to be their heirs, and to marry under 
the fame obligation of continence, and of adopting two 
children of different fexes. 

ABELICEA, in Botany, the name of a yery tall tree, 
growing principally in Crete, called alfo fantalus adulterina, 
and pfeudofantalum. 

ABELL, Joun, in Biography, an Englith mufician, who 
belonged to the chapel of Charles 11. and continued in it till 
the revolution, when he was difcharged, becaufe he was a 
papift. After many rambles on the continent, and fingular 
adventures, he returned to England ; and, in 1701, publifhed 
a colletion of fongs in feveral languages, which lw dedi- 
cated to king William. It is faid that this artift poffeffed 
the fecret of preferving the natural tone of his voice to ex- 
treme old age. Hawkin’s Hift. Muf. vol. iv. p. 455. 

ABELLA, in Ancient Geography, a municipal town of 
Campania, near the river Clanis, mentioned by Virgil, (lib. 
vii. v. 740.) and by Silius (lib. viii. v. 544.) and inhabited, 
according to Juitin, (lib. xx. cap. i.) by a colony of Chal- 
cidians. The nux Avellana, or hazle-nut, takes its name, 
according to Macrobius, from this town. It is now a heap 
of ruins, near the town and caltle of Avetra. The ancient 
walls enclofe a circuit of near three miles, and in the middle 
are the fragments of an amphitheatre 5 the environs are re- 
markable for the excellent quality of their fruit and honey. 
Swinburne’s Trav. vol. 1. p. 162. 

ABELLI, Lewis, in Biography, bifhop and count of 

Rhodes, was born in the Vexin Francois, in 1603. Quitting 
his bifhopric foon after his promotion, he retired to St. La- 
zare, where he died in 1691, at the age of 88 years. His 
« Medulla Theologica,” in 2 vols. r2mo. is a book which has 
been often cited by proteftants againft Bofluet, becaufe it fup- 
plied them with weapons againit the catholic zeal of making 
converts. He wrote other books in Latin and French. Gen. 
Did. 
ABELLINUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of the 
Hirpini, a people of Apulia, near the river Sabbato, be- 
tween Beneventum and Salernum. Pliny calls the inhabit- 
ants Abellinates Protopi, in order to diltinguith them from 
the Abellinates Marfi. It is now Aveilino. E. long. 15° 
gon No latinos 

ABELMOLUCH, a fpecies of the ricinus, or Parma 
Chrifii. 

ABELMOSCH, or Asetmusk, the mufk feed; a 
fmall odoriferous feed brought from Egypt, chiefly ufed in 
perfumes. The beft comes from Martinico. The plant 
which produces it isthe Hisiscuus Abelmofchus of Linneus. 

ABENAS, in Geography, a town in France, in Lan- 
guedoc, and in the Lower Vivarais, fituated on the river 
Ardefeh, at the foot of the Cevennes. E. long. 4° 43/. 
N. lat. 44° 40%. 

ABENDANA, Jacon, in Biography, a learned Spanifh 
Jew, prefeét of a fynagogue in Loudon; known as the 
author of a Spicelegium of exp/anations on fele& paflages of 
Scripture in Hebrew. Amft. 1685, fol. He died in 1085. 

ABENEL Causy, a fixed ftar of the fecond or third 
magnitude, in the fouth fcale of the conftellation Lisra. 


' ABENEZRA, Axsranam, in Biography, a celebrated 
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Rabbi, born at Toledo, in Spain, and called by the Jews 
the wife, great, and admirable doétor, was a very able in- 
terpreter of the Holy Scriptures, and well fkilled in gram- 
mar, poetry, philefophy, aftronomy, aud medicine. He: 
was alfo a perfect malter of the Arabic. His principal work 
is ** Commentaries on the Old Teftament,’”? which are much 
efteemed, and printed in Bomberg’s and Buxtorf’s Hebrew 
Bibles. His ityle is clear, elegant, concife, and much like 
that of the Sacred Writings. He generally adheres to the. 


*literal fenfe, and always manitefts genius and judgment ; 


though his fentiments are fometimes erroneous. His * Jefud 
Mora,”? which recommends the ftudy of the Talmud, is the. 
moft rare of all his writings. His Poem on the game of Chefs 
was tranflated by Dr. Hyde. Many other theological, gram- 
matical, mathematical, and aftrological works of this author 
remain in ancient libraries, and have not yet been edited. 
He died at Rhodes in 1174, or 1190, aged 75. Mafclef. 
Heb. Gram. vol.1i. p. 30. 

ABEN-MELEK, a learned Rabbi, whofe work, in- 
titled, ‘The Perfection of Beauty,” printed at Am{terdam, 
1661, fol. in Hebrew, and tranflated into Latin in 4to. and 
in 8vo. is a Commentary on the Bible, in which he confines 
himfelf to the explanation of the grammatical fenfe. 

ABENOW, in Geography, a mountain of Suabia, thir-- 
teen miles from Friburg, remarkable as the fource of the 
Danube, and for giving name to.a chain of mountains ex- 
tending from the Rhine to the Neckar, and from the foreft- 
towns to the city of Thorfheim. 

ABENRAD, a town of Denmark, in Slefwick, in a 
territory of its own name. It is firuated on a fpacious bay 
of the Baltic, furrounded by three high mountains, and has 
been lately much improved. E. long. 9° 14’. N. lat. 55° 6’. 

ABENSBERG, a {mall town in the circle of Bavaria, 
on the river’ Abens, near the Danube. FE. long. 11° 55’. 
N. lat. 46° 46’. 

ABER, in Natural Hiffory, the name given by Adanfon 
to the Mytilus puniceus of Linneus, with a gibbous acumi- 
nated fhell, 15 furrows, and a dentated margin. It is found. 
on the weftern fhore of Africa. 

ABERARTHY. See Carpvican Bay. 

ABERAVON, a {mall borough-town in Glamorgan- 
fhire, in Wales, governed by a portreeve. It is now an in- 
confiderable village, fituated at the mouth of the river Avon, 
whence its name ; der, in the ancient Britifh, denoting fuch 
a fituation. W. long. 3° 48’. N. lat. 51° 35’.—The cop. 
per-works eftablifhed near this place have given it importance, 
and increafed its population. 

Ata {mall diftance from this town is the charming feat of 
Lord Vernon, at Briton ferry, where the Neath river, iffu- 
ing from the bold hills which enclofe its vale, paffes be- 
tween feveral majettic groves, and precipitates itfelf into the 
fea. 

ABERBROTHICK, or Arsroarn, one of the Royal 
Berghs of Scotland, fituated in the county of Angus, about 
forty miles N.N.E. of Edinburgh, at the difcharge of 
the river Brothic into the fea. It is a fmall well bile town, 
and is gradually. improving. Its manufactures contilt of 
coarfe brown linens, failcloth, and thread,. Its export 
trade confilts of thefe articles, barley, and wheat; and its. 
imports are flax and timber from the Baltic. Coals and 
lime form its coatting trade. This port is very ancicnt, and, 
itis famous for the ruins of an abbey, foundec by William 
the Lion, in 1178, and dedicated to Thomas a Becket. 
The monks were of the Tyronertian order, and the latt abe 
bot was.cardinal, Beaton, This town has a chalybeate wa- 
ter, containing iron diffolved im fixed air, and uled as a die 
urctie and corrobarative. W.long. 2° 2y’. N. lat. 56° 36’. 

ABERCONWAY. See Conway. 
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ABERCORN, a {mall town of Georgia, in America, on 
the Savannah river, about thirteen miles N.W. of Savannah. 

ABBERCROMBY, Tuomas, M.D. in Biography, was 
born at Forfar, in the county of Angus, in 1656, and edu- 
cated at St. Andrew’s and Leyden, in which latter place he 
took his degree in 1685. Upon his return, he renounced 
his religion at the requeft of James I]. and was appointed 
one of the court-phyficians. After the revolution he ap- 
plied to the ftudy of antiquities, and wrote the « Martial 
Achievements of Scotland,” in 2 vols. fol. His Treatife on 
Wit is not much efteemed. He died at Edinburgh in 1726. 
aged 70. Biog. Did. 

Avercromsy, Davin, in Biography, a Scotch phyfician, 
publithed, in 1684, a Treatife on the Venereal Difeafe, under 
the title, “ Tuta et efficax Luis Venerex, feepe abfque Mer- 
curio, et femper abfque Salivatione Mercuriali, curande Me- 
thodus,”? Svo. This was followed by another book on the 
fame fubje&t, in the year 1657. He alfo publifhed, “ De 
Pulfus Variatione,’’ an. 1685 ; and in the fame year, “ Ars 
explorandi medicas facultates Plantarum, ex folo fapore.”’ 
His works, however, are of little value. 

ABERDARON Bay, in Geography, 1s fituated within 
the S.W. point of Caernarvon county in Wales, and N.E, 
from Bardfey ifland. 

ABERDAVINE, in Ornithology, a name fometimes 
given to a f{pecies of Frincita, more generally called Sis- 
KIN. See SPINUS. 

ABERDEEN, in Geography, the name of two cities in 
Scotland, called the O/d and Nec Town, fituated on the 
German ocean. This is a place of great antiquity ; as it 
appears that privileges were conferred upon it in the reign 
of Gregory, about the year 893 ; and a bifhopric founded 
by Malcolm fl. in 1004, at a place in Banfffhire, was trans- 
ferred to old Aberdeen by David I.; and, in 1163, anew 
charter was obtained from Malcolm IV. Another charter 
was granted by Alexander If. in 1217. 

Old Aberdeen lies at the mouth of the river Don, over 
which is a fine Gothic bridge of a fingle arch, refting upon 
two oppofite rocks, which has been much admired, and 
which is faid to have been built about the year 1290. ‘The 
principal building in this town is the King’s College, which 
is built round a {quare, with cloilters on the fouth fide. This 
college was founded in 1494, and from the circumftance of 
King James IV. claiming the patronage of it, it derives 
its prefent name. This and the Marifchal College in the 
new town form one univerfity, called the Univerfity of King 
Charles. he library is large, but has not many curiofities. 
The firft principal was Heétor Boethius, who was fent hither 
from Paris on an annual falary of 40 Scots merks, at thir- 
teen pence each. 

The New Town is the capital of the fhire of Aberdeen, 
and exceeds in extent, trade, and appearance, any town in 
the north of Scotland. It is fituated about one mile from 
the old town, on a rifing ground, in a fmall bay formed by 
the river Dee, deep enough for a fhip of 200 tons, and about 
two miles in cirumference. There isan elegant bridge 
over the river, confifting of feven arches, which is faid to 
have been built by Dunbar, who was bifhop about the year 
1500. The chief public building is this town is the Marif- 
chal College, founded by George Keith, Earl Marifchal, 
in 1594, and augmented fince by many additional buildings. 
In this college there are about 150 ftudents, who are 
inftruéted, as well as thofe of the king’s college, by able 
profeflors. Befides two parifh-churches, and the college- 
kirk, there is an elegant epifcopal chapel, with feveral 
meeting-houfes. The other public buildings are a handfome 
town-houfe, a grammar-fchocl, Gordon’s hofpital, and an 
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infirmary. The harbour is defended by a ftrong ftone pier, 
lately ereéted under the direétion of Mr. Smeaton. The 
trade of Aberdeen is now confiderable, and capable of im- 
provement by an attention to the white fifheries. Its im- 
ports are from the Baltic, and a few merchants trade to the 
Weft Indies and North America. Its exports are flockings, 
thread, falmon, oatmeal, and pickled pork. The two firft 
articles are very important branches of manufacture in this 
town and neighbourhood. The falmon fifheries on the Dee 
and Don, and particularly thofe of the Dee, are very produc- 
tive ; and Mr. Knox obferves, that if the merchants would, in 
addition to the fifh {upplied by thefe, export the cargoes of 50: 
or 60 veflels,conftantly employed inthe herring and white fifhe- 
ries, the port of Aberdeen would in a few years become the 
molt celebrated mart of fifh now exifting. The number of 
inhabitants in Od and New Aberdeen is eitimated at 25,000. 
There are two fprings near this town, one of pure water, 
and another of a quality refembling the German Spa. Aber- 
deen, with Aberbrothick, Brechin, Montrofe, and Inver- 
bervie, returns one member to parliament. Aberdeen is 84 
miles N.E. of Edinburgh. W. long. 2°8/. N. lat. 57° of. 

ABERDEENSHIRE, a county of. Scotland, which 
comprehends the diftriéts of Mar, Garioch, Strathbogie, 
and the greater part of Buchan. It is wafhed on the eaft 
and north by the German ocean, and abounds in fea-ports, 
which are convenient for commerce. The rivers are numer- 
ous, and the banks exhibit many natural woods and ex- 
tenfive plantations. In the high parts there is much 
excellent pafture, and in the level tra&, called Strath- 
bogie, there are many well cultivated fields. This county 
fends one member to parliament. 

ABERDOVEY, a {mall fea-port in Merionethfhire, at 
the difcharge of the river Dovey into the bay of Cardigan. 
Its export trade, which is not confiderable, confifts of flan- 
nels, Welch webs, oak bark, and other produGtions of the 
vale of Dovey. 

ABERDOUR, a {mall town of Fifefhire, in Scotland, 
on the Frith of Forth, about ten miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 

ABEREMURDER, AseEREMURDRUMy in Ancient Law 
Books, denotes murder that has been proved, or made ma- 
nifeft by a judiciary procefs. 

The word is Anglo-Saxon, compounded of ebere, proved 
or clear, and morth, killing or homicide. 

Tn this fenfe, aberemurder, called alfo eberemurder, amounts, 
to the fame with probatum murdrum, or murder which needed 
proof; and ftands oppofed to open murder, which was mur- 
der fufficiently known by the notoriety of the fact. 

Lambard explains aberemurder by manifeflum murdrum ; 
and Spelman, by cedes manififla: others, by apertum murdrum. 

Aberemurdrum was one of thofe crimes which could not be 
expiated by money, as moft others might be. 

ABERFORD, in Geography, a market-town in the weit 
riding of Yorkfhire, 184 miles N.N.W. of London. W. 
long. 1° 21’. -N. lat. 53° 50’. 

ABERFRAW, a village in the ifle of Anglefey, where 
the princes of North Wales had formerly a palace. W. long. 
4° 36’. N. lat. 53° 53’. 

ABERGAVENNY, an irregularly built town of Mon- 
mouthfhire, beautifully fituated in the midit of a range of 
meadows, at the confluence of the rivers Ufk and Gavenny, 
and furrounded by feveral projeéting hills. It contains about 
soo houfes. Its public buildings confift chiefly of a long 
Gothic bridge, the imperfect fragments of a caftle, and an 
ancient church adjoining to the priory. It is a place of re- 
fort in fummer for goats’ whey, and is a great thoroughfare 
to the weftern parts of South Wales. It is about 143 miles 
W. by N. of London. W. long. 3° 5’. N. lat. 51° 50’. 
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Abergavenny feems to have been the Gillanium of An- 
toninus, and Usx his Burrium. At the diftance of a few 
miles from this town are the ruins of Llantony Abbey, fitu- 
ate in one of the deepeit receffes of the black mountains, 
founded on the fite of a chapel, fuppofed to be the refidence 

‘of St. David, the tutelary faint of Wales. It was rebuilt, 
‘and the monattery formed for Auguftine monks by Sir Wil- 
_ liam de Lacy, in 1108. 
ABERWENAI, a paflage at the S. W. end of the Me- 
nai ftrai, | feparating Carndrvonshire from Anglefza. 
BERNETHY, a town in Strathern, a diftri& of 
Perthfhire, in Scotland. It is fituated on the river Tay, 
and faid to have been the refidence of the Piétith kings, and 
the fee of an archbifhop, fince transferred to St. Andrew’s. 
It is now much decayed. 

ABERNETHY, JOHN, in Biography,an eminent pretby- 
terian divine, was born at Coleraine, in Londonderry, on the 
1gth of Ofober 1680. His father was adiflenting minifter 
in that town. After continuing under the care of his parents 
for nine years, he was feparated from them by a concurrence 
of circumftances, which in the event proved favourable. His 
father had bufinefs in London, and his mother removed to 
Derry. Their fon accompanied a relation to Scotland, 
who removed thither to avoid the troubles occafioned by the 
infurreGtion in Ireland; and he thus ef{caped the danger at- 
tending the fiege of Derry, in which Mrs. Abernethy loft 
all her other children. At the early age of thirteen he was 

fent to the college at Glafgow, where he remained till he 
had taken the degree of Mafter of Arts. In conformity to 
the advice of his friends, he declined the profeffion of phy- 
fic, to which his views were at firft direéted, and devoted 
himfelf to the itudy of divinity under Profeffor Campbell at 
Edinburgh. Such was his fuccefs in the profecution of this 
obje&, that he was licenfed to preach by the Prefbytery of 
Route before he was twenty-one years of age. In 1703, 
after having been for fome years at Dublin with a view to 
farther improvement, he was ordained at Antrim ; where 
his public performances were much admired, and where his 
general conduét and diftinguifhed attainments recommended 
him to the efteem of all who knew him. He was much re- 
“‘fpected not only by his brethren in the miniftry, but by 
many of the laity, who were pleafed with the vivacity of 
“his difpofition, and the urbanity of his manners. His ta- 
lents and virtues gave him a confiderable afcendancy in the 
Synod, fo that he had a large fhare in the management of 
public affairs. As a fpeaker, he was confidered as their 
‘chief ornament ; and he maintained his charater in thefe re- 
fpeGs, and his intereft in their elteem, to the lait, even 
when a change of his religious fentiments had excited the 
oppofition of many violent antagonifts. In 1716 he at- 
tempted to remove the prejudices of the native Irifh in the 
“neighbourhood of Antrim, who were of the popifh perfua- 
‘fion, and to engage them to embrace the proteitant religion. 
His labours in this laudable defign were not without fuccefs. 
Several of them were induced to renounce popery, and con- 
tinued firm in their attachment to proteftant principles ; 
though others, to his great difcouragement, reverted to their 
former perfuafion. In the following year he received two 
invitations, one from Dublin, and another from Belfatt A and 
the Synod, whofe authority was very great, advifed his re- 
moval to Dublin. Such, however, was his attachment to 
‘his congregation at Antrim, that he determined to continue 
‘there, at the rifk of incurring the difpleafure of the Synod. 
The interference of this aflembly was repugnant to thofe fenti- 
“ments of religious freedom which Mr. Abernethy had been 
‘led to entertan, by the exercife of his own vigorous faculties, 
‘and by an attention to the Bancortan controver/y, which 
Vou. I, 
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prevailed in England about this time. Many other minifters 
in the north of Lfreland formed more enlarged ideas of Chrif- 
tian liberty and charity than they had been accuftomed to 
do, by means of the writings of Dr. Hoadly and his affo- 
ciates. With a view to the improvement of ufeful know- 
ledge, they inftituted a fociety, whofe profefled aim was to 
bring things to the teft of reafon and feripture. This laud- 
able defign was probably fuggefted by Mr. Abernethy. 
However he was very aétive in promoting it. As the gen- 
tlemen who concurred in this {cheme met at Belfatt, the 
fociety derived its appellation from the place in which they 
aflembled. In the progrefs of this bufinefs, and in confe- 
quence of the debates and diffenfions that were occafioned 
by it, feveral perfons withdrew from the fociety ; and thofe 
who adhered to it were diftinguifhed by the title of non-{ub- 
feribers. Their avowed principles were thefe :—* Firtt, 
“© That our Lord Jefus Chrift hath in the New Teftament 
*< determined and fixed the terms of communion in his 
* church: that all Chriftians who comply with thefe have 
“ a right to communion; and that no man, or fet of men, 
** have power to add any other terms to thofe fettled in the 
gofpel. Sccondly, That it is not neceffary as an evidence 
“* of foundnefs in the faith, that candidates for the miniltry 
“ fhould fubfcribe the Weftminfter Confeffion, or any unin- 
‘© fpired form of articles, or confeffion of faith, as the term 
‘upon which they fhal! be admitted ; and that no church 
“has a right to impofe fuch a fubfcription upon them. 
‘* Thirdly, That to call upon men to make declarations 
‘ concerning their faith, upon the penalty of cutting them 
“ off from communion, if they fhould refufe it, and this 
“merely upon fufpicion and jealoufies, while the perfons 
** required to purge themfelves by fuch declarations, can- 
“* not be fairly convifted upon evidence of any error or he- 
“« refy, is to exercife an exorbitant and arbitrary power, and 
“* is really an inquifition.”” Mr. Abernethy was juftly con- 
fidered as the head of the non-fubfcribers, and he became 
of courfe a principal obje& of reproach and perfecution. In 
an early period of this controvefy, viz. in 1719, he pub- 
lifhed a fermon from Romans} xiv. 5- in which he explained 
the rights of private judgment, and the foundations of Chrif- 
tian liberty. He afterwards publifhed a {mall piece, in- 
titled, ‘* Seafonable Advice to the contending Parties in 
the North,” which was accompanied with a Preface by 
the Reverend Meflrs. Weld, Boyfe, and Chappin, of Dublin. 
The defign of this publication was to prove, that there 
ought to be no breach of communion among the Proteftant 
Diffenters on account of their different fentiments and prac- 
tices concerning fub{cription to the Weftminfter Confeffion. 
The Synod, however, determined, in 1726, that the non- 
fubfcribers fhould no longer be of their body, ‘and revived, 
with additional force, the a& of 1705, requiring the can- 
didates for the miniftry to fubfcribe the Weftminfter Con- 
feffion. From that time the excluded members formed them- 
{elves into a feparate Prefbytery, and prepared to encounter 
many difficulties and hardfhips. Mr. Abernethy found that 
his juftly acquired reputation, which he had uniformly main- 
tained by a moft exemplary life, was no fecurity to him 
againit thefe evils. Some of his congregation deferted him, 
and under the influence of the Synod formed themfelves into 
a diftin& fociety ; and though moit of his old friends ad- 
hered to him, he thought it moft advifeable to accept an in- 
vitation which he received from the congregation of Wood- 
ftreet, in Dublin; and accordingly he removed thither in 
1730. At Dublin he profecuted his ftudies with renewed 
diligence ; and deviated from a praétice which he had pur- 
fued in the north, by wriing his fermons at full length, and 
conftantly nfing his notes in the pulpit. The diffenters in 
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Treland being at this time defirous of emancipating them- 
{elves from the incapacities devolved upon them by the 'Teft 
A@, Mr. Abernethy, in 1731, wrote a paper; in fubfer- 
viency to this defign, with a view of fhewing the unreafon- 
ablenefs and injuttice of all thofe laws, which, upon account of 
mere difference in religious opinions and forms of worfhip, 
excluded men of integrity and ability from ferving their 
country, and debarred them of thofe privileges and advan- 
tages to which they hada natural and juft title as free-born 
fubjeéts. He particularly infitted that, confidering the ftate 
of Ireland, it was a great ervor, in point of policy, to con- 
tinue reftraints which weakened the proteftant intereft, and 
were prejudicial to the government. In 1733, the Trith dif- 
fenters made an attempt for obtaining the repeal of the ob- 
noxious a&, and Mr. Abernethy again appeared from the 
prefs in favour of the {cheme; but the defign mifcarried. He 
continued his labours in Wood-ftreet for ten years, and en- 
joyed great fatisfaétion in the fociety and efteem of his 
friends. From the ftrength of his conftitution, the vi- 
gour of his fpirit, and the uniform temperance of his life, 
there was reafon to hope, that his ufefulnefs would have 
been prolonged. But a fudden attack of the gout in the 
head, to which diforder he had been fubjeGt, fruftrated the 
expectations of his friends, and he died, December, 1740, 
in the Goth year of his age. For this event he was fully 
prepared, and he met it with great compofure and firmnefs of 
mind, with a cheerful acquiefcence in the will, and a fixed 
truft in the power and goodnefs of the Almighty. Mr. 
Abernethy was twice married ; firft, foon after his fettlement 
at Antrim, to a lady of excellent charaéter, of whom he was 
deprived in 17123 and again, after his removal to Dublin, 
to another lady, with whom he lived, in all the tendernefs 
of conjugal affection, to his death. The moft celebrated 
of Mr. Abernethy’s writings were his two volumes of Dif- 
courfes on the Divine Attributes, which were much ad- 
mired at the time of their publication, and honourably recom- 
mended by the late excellent archbifhop Herring ; and which 
are ftill held in the higheft efteem by thofe who are difpofed to 
approve the moft liberal or manly fentiments on the great fub- 
jects of natural religion. Four volumes of pofthumous Ser- 
mons were likewife publithed, the two firft in 1748, and 
the others in 17573; to which is prefixed the Life of 
the Author, written, as is generally underftood, by Dr. 
Duchal. A volume, intitled, ** Scarce and valuable ‘Traéts 
and Sermons, &c.”? was publifhed in 1751. He alfo left 
behind him a Diary of his Life, conlifting of fix large 
volumes in 4to. of which the author of his life has given 
a large account, and from which he has made many valu- 
able extras, which bear ample teftimony to the fingular 
excellence of his difpofition and character. Biog. Bnit. 

ABERRATION, in Affronomy, an apparent motion in 
the celeftial bodies, occafioned by the progreffive motion 
of light, and the earth’s annual motion in its orbit: the theory 
of which is explained by Dr. Bradley: for an account of 
which, fee Licut and Srar. 

This theory may be illuftrated and applied in the follow- 
ing manner. If light be fuppofed to have a progreffive mo- 
tion, the pofition of the telefcope, through which any celef- 
tial objet is viewed, muft be different from that which it 
would have been, if light had been inftantaneous ; and there- 
fore the place meafured in the heavens will be different from 
the true place. Thus, if S’ be a fixed ftar (AsTRoNoMy, 
plate i. fig. 1.), VF the direGtion of the earth’s motion, S'F 
the direction of a particle of light, entering the axis ac of a 
telefcope at a, and moving through aF whilft the earth 
moves fromc to F, and if the telefcope be kept parallel to 
itfelf, the light will defcend in the axis. For, let the axis 


nm, Fw, continue parallel to ae; and if each motion be 
confidered as uniform, that of the fpeGator, occafioned by 
the earth’s rotation, being difregarded, becaule it is fo {mall 
as to produce no effeét, the {paces defcribed in the fame time 
will preferve the fame proportion ; but cF and aF being de- 
f{cribed in the fame time, and aswe have cF : aF : : cn: av, 
cn and av will be defcribed in the fame time; and therefore 
when the telefcope is in the fituation mm, the particle of - 
light will be at v in the telefcope ; and the cafe being the 
fame in every moment of its defcent, the place meafured by 
the telefcope at F is s’ and the angle S’Fs’ is the aberration, 
or the difference between the true place of the ftar, and the 
place meafured by the inftrument. Hence it appears, that 
if we take FS : Fé: : the velocity of light : the velocity of 
the earth, join Sf and complete the parallelogram F7Ss, the 
aberration will be equal to FS¢, S will be the true place of the 
ftar, and s the place meafured by the inftrument : and this 
latter is the fame with the apparent place of the object, as it 
would be feen by the naked eye. In order to prove this, let 
it be confidered, that if a particle of light fall upon the eye 
in motion, its relative motion with regard to the eye will be 
the fame as if equal motions, in the fame dire¢tion, were im- 
preffed upon each at the moment of contaé& ; for it is well 
known to be a principle in mechanics, that equal motions in 
the fame dire&tion, impreffed upon two bodies, will not affeét 
their relative motions, and confequently the effe& of one upon 
the other will not be altered. Let VF then be a tangent to 
the earth’s orbit at F, and reprefent the direction of the 
earth’s motion at F, and S’a ftar; join S’F, and produce it to 
G, and take FG: Fn: : the velocity of light : the velocity 
of the earth in its orbit ; complete the parallelogram FGHzx, 
and draw the diagonal FH. Since FG and aF¥ reprefent the 
motions of light and of the earth, if we conceive a motion 
Fx equal and oppofite to zF, to be impreffed upon the eye 
at F, and upon the particle of light, then the eye will be at 
reft, and the particle of light, by two motions FG and Fx, 
will defcribe the diagonal FH, which is its relative motion 
with refpe&@ to the eye itfelf. Hence it follows, that the 
obje& appears in the direétion HF, and confequently that 
its apparent place differs from its true place by the angle 
GFH = FS. 

But by trigonometry, fine FSs: fin.FsS : : Fe: FS: : the 
velocity of the earth : the velocity of light, and therefore 


the fine of aberration = fin. FS X gabe g ith, and if thefe 
vel. of light 


velocities be confidered as conftant, the fine of aberration, or 
the aberration itfelf, which never exceeds 20”, varies as the 
fine of F¢S, and is therefore greateft when F/S is a right 
angle. Lets then exprefs the fine of F¢S, and we hall 
have 1 (radius) : 5: : 20”: s X 20”, the aberration. Hence 
when F*¥ coincides with FS’, or the earth is moving dire&tl 
to or from a ftar, there is no aberration. And fincce FSt= 
20” when F#S = 90°, we fhall have the velocity of the 
earth : the velocity of light : ; fin. 20”: radius: : 1: 10314. 
It appears that the aberration S’s’ lies from the true place of 
a ftar in a direction parallel to that of the earth’s motion, 
and towards the fame part. 

M, de Manpertuis, in his Elements of Geography, fami- 
liarly illuftrates the aberration by the dire€tion in which a gun 
mutt be pointed in order to fhoot a bird in its flight. In- 
ftead of pointing ftraight to the bird, the fowler dire&ls the 
gun a little before it in the path of its flight ; and fo much 
the more as the flight of the bird is more rapid with refpe& 
to that of the fhot. M. Clairaut too, in the Mem. of the 
Acad. Scienc. for 1746, explains the aberration by fuppof- 
ing drops of rain to fall quickly and rapidly after each other 
from a cloud, under which a perfon moves with a very nar- 
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row tube; in which cafe it is evident that the tube mutt 
have a certain inclination, in order to admit a drop which 
enters at the top, to fall freely through the axis of the tube, 
without touching the fides of it: and this inclination mutt 
be greater or lefs according to the velocity of the drops in 
refpedt to that of the tube. In this cafe the angle made by 
the direétion of the tube, and that of the falling drops, is 
the aberration arifing from the combination of thefe two 
motions. 

To find the aberration in latitude and longitude. Let 
ABCD (Astron. pl. i. fig. 2.) be the earth’s orbit, fup- 
pofed to be a circle, with the fun in the centre at x, let P 
be in a line drawn from x perpendicular to ABCD, and re- 
prefent the pole of the ecliptic ; let S be the true place of 
a ftar, and apcg be the circle of aberration parallel to the 
ecliptic, and abcd the ellipfe into which it is projected ; 
let ep T bean arc of the ecliptic, and PSG a fecondary to it, 
which will coincide with the leffer axis 8d, into which the 
diameter fg is proje&ted ; draw GCxA, which is parallel to 
fg, and BxD perpendicular to it muft be parallel to the 
greater axis ac: then, when the earth is at A, the ftar is 
in conjunétion, and in oppofition when the earth is at C. 
But as the place of the ftar in the circle of aberration is always 
go° before the earth in its orbit, when the earth is at A, B, 
C, D, the apparent places of the ftar in the circle will be at 
a, p, ¢, q, or in the ellipfe at a, 4, c, d: and to find the place 
of the ftar in the circle, when the earth is at any point E, take 
the angle pSs = ExB, and s will be the correfponding place 
of the ftar in the circle; and to find the projected place in 
the ellipfe, draw sv perpendicular to Sc, and vt perpendicu- 
Jar to Sc in the plane of the ellipfe, and ¢ will be the appa- 
rent place of the ftar in the ellipfe; join s and #, and sé will 
be perpendicular to wf, becaufe the projeCtion of the circle 
into the ellipfe is in lines perpendicular to the ellipfe; draw 
the fecondary PwtK, which will, as to fenfe, coincide with 
vt, unlefs the ftar be very near to the pole of the ecliptic. 
Now as cvS is parallel to the ecliptic, S and v mutt have 
the fame latitude; hence vf is the aberration in latitude; and 
as G is the true, and K the apparent place of the ftar in the 
ecliptic, GK is the aberration in longitude. 'o find thefe, 
put m and z for the fine and cofine of the angle sSc, or CxE 
the diftance of the earth from fyzygies, radius being 1 ; 
and as the angle svt = the complement of the ftar’s lati- 
tude, the angle vst = the ftar’s latitude, for the fine and 
cofine of which put v and w, and put 7 = Sa, or Ss: then 
in the right angled triangle Ssv, 1: mi: ri sv = rm; and 
therefore in the triangle ws, 1:v::rm:tv= rom, the 
aberration in latitude. Alfo, in the triangle Ssv, 1:2:: 


mm ats 
r:vS =rn; hence w:1:: rn: GK=—, the aberration in 
w 


longitude. When the earth is in fyzygies, m = 0, there- 
fore there is no aberration in latitude; and as n is then 
greateft, there is the greateft aberration in longitude. If 
the earth be at A, or the ftar in conjunétion, the apparent place 
of the ftar is at a, and reduced to the ecliptic at H ; there- 
fore GH is the aberration, which diminifhes the longitude of 
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the ftar, the order of the figns being y~ GT. In this cafe the 
angle AxE deferibed by the earth from conjun¢tion, or the 
angle sSa, fhews the elongation of the ftar from the fun. 
But when the earth is at C, or the ftar in oppofition, the 
apparent place c reduced to the ecliptic is at F, and the 
aberration GF increafes the longitude: hence the longitude 
is the greateft when the ftar is in oppofition, and leaft when 
in conjunction. When the earth is in quadratures at D or 
B, then 7 = 9, and m is greateft, therefore there is no aber- 
ration in longitude, but the greateft in latitude ; when the 
earth is at D, the apparent placc of the ftar is at d, and the 
latitude is there increafed ; but when the earth is at B, the 
apparent place of the ftar is at 4, and the latitude is diminith- 
ed; hence the latitude is leaft in the quadratures before op- 
polition, and greateft in quadratures after oppofition. From 
the mean of a great number of obfervations, Dr. Bradley 
determined the value of r to be 20”. 

From the principles above ftated and explained it appears, 
that the greateft aberration in latitude is equal to 20” multi- 
plied by the fine of the ftar’s latitude ; and that the aberra« 
tion in latitude for any time is equal to 20” multiplied by the 
fine of the ftar’s latitude, and multiplied alfo by the fine of the 
elongation found forthe fame time. Theaberration is fubtrac- 
tive before the oppofition, and additive after it. The greateft 
aberration in longitude is equal to 20" divided by the cofine of its 
latitude; and the aberration for any time is equal to 20” mul- 
tiplied by the cofine of the elongation of the {tar, and divided 
by the cofine of its latitude. This aberration is fubtraCtive 
in the firft and laft quadrant of the argument, or of the dif- 
ference between the longitudes of the fun and ftar, and addi- 
tive in the fecond and third quadrants. The application of 
thefe rules will be feen in the following examples: 

1. To find the greateft aberration of y Ur/e minoris, whole 
latitude is 75° 13’. Here m = 1, v = .g66o the fin. 75? 
13’; confequently 20” X .9669 = 19.34” the greateft 


aberration in latitude. Alfo, n= 1, w = .2551; and 
ld 


+2554 

2. To find the aberration of the fame ftar, when the earth 
is 30° from fyzygies. Here m =.5, and therefore 19”, 
34 X -5 = 9.67" the aberration in latitude. 1f the earth be 
30° beyond conjuétion or before oppofition, the latitude is 
diminifhed ; but if it be 30° after oppofition or before con- 
jun@tion, the latitude is increafed. Alfo, 2 = .866; con- 
fequently 78.4" x .866 = 67.89" the aberration in longt- 
tude. If the earth be 30° from conjunction, the longitude 
is diminifhed; but if it be 30° from oppofition, it is in- 
creafed. 

3. For the fun, m = 0, 1 =1, and w =r: henceithas 
no aberration in latitude, and the aberration in longitude = r 
= 20” conftantly; and this quantity of aberration an{wers to 
the fun’s mean motion in 8! 7" 30", which is therefore the 
time which the light takes to move from the fun to us at its 
mean diflance. Hence the fun always appears 20” more 
backward than its true place. —The following table will ex- 
pedite the calculations : 


therefore 78.4" the greateft aberration in longitude. 


The 
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The Argument for the Longitude is, Long. Sun— 
Jong. Star. The Argument for the Latitudeis, Long. 
Sun—Long. Star—3 Signs. 


SROs Vilesiainv Liles, |e aM LS 
Be al sy taal Suunto SN 
0) 920.0%) WFgzie re. fo! 1520 
I |) 29.0 17.14 9-79 | 29 
2 19.99 16.96 9-39 | 28 
3. | 19:97 | 16.77 g. 8 | 27 
4 | 19-95 16.58 8.77 | 26 
5 | 19.92 16.38 8.45 | 2 
6 | 19.89 16.18 8.73 24 
7) 19:85 | 15-97 7:81 | 23 
8 | 19.81 15.76 TAQ N22 
9 | 19°75 15-54 “37 | 2% 
Io |, 19.70 15-32 6.84 | 20 
II | 19.63 15:9 6.51 | 19 
12 | 109.56 14.86 6.18 | 18 
13 | 19.49 14.63 55) Le 
14] I9-4L | 14.39 5-51 | 16 
15 | 19.32 14.14 51S | 15 
16 | 19.23 13.89 4.84 | 14 
THAN eLOS Tig 13.64 4.50 | 13 
1 | 19. 2 13.38 A.0Or!}\ 12 
Ig | 15.9t 13.12 2.80 Ah re 
20 | 18.80 12.86 3-47 | 10 
21 | 18.67 12.59 BT 9 
22 | 18.54 12.21 2.78 8 
Bigelre 1 OLA ag vil 2.44 7 
24.\>> 18.27 11.76 2. 9 6 
2 18.13 11.47 1.74 i 
26 | 17.98 11.18 1.40 4 
27 aloe 10.59 I. 5 3 
2B0\\ 17-66 10.60 0.70 2 
29 | 17.49 10.30 0.3 I 
Bom iyes2 10. 0 Oo. O ° 
-—+])= +|- + 
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To find the aberraiion in leneade 


quantities taken from this table by Gag 


ftar’s latitude. 


Ex. Let the longitude of the fun be 7° 5° 18’, 
the long. of a ftar 5° 18° 14’, and its latitude 31° ro’. 


Gp Gr 15’ 

is TS 14 

The) | 74) - - —13. 62” 
31 1s0Sec. = - 1.169 


Aberration in longitude —15. 92 Produ&. 


—14.65” 
0.5175 


Aberration in latitude —7.58 Produ&. 
To find theaderration in declination and rightafcenfion. 
Dr. Bradley has annexed to his theory therules or formule 
for this purpofe; and thefe rules have been varioufly de_ 
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4’—3°=10° 17° 4 
Sine - - 


i »multiply the 
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monflrated, “and reduced to other practical forms by M, 
Clairaut, in the Mem. of the Acad. of Sciences for 1737 5 
by Mr. Simpfon in his Effays in 1740; by M. Fontaine des 
Crutes in 17443 by M. Euler, Mem. Acad. Berlin, tom. 
ii, p. 14. &c.; and by feveral other perfons. The refults of 
them are as follow:—The greatelt aberration in declination is 
equal to 20”, multiplied by the-fine of the angle of pofition 
A at the ftar, and divided by the fine of B, the difference 
of longitude between the fun and ftar, when the aberration 
in declination is nothing. And the aberration in declina- 
tion at any other time will be equal to the greatelt aberra- 
tion multiplied by the fine of the difference between the fun’s 
place at the given time, and his place when the aberration is 
nothing. Alfo the fine of the latitude of the ftar is to ra- 
dius, as the tangent of Ais to the tangent of B. The 
greateft aberration in right afcenfion is equal to 20” multi- 
plicd by the cofine of A, the angle of pofition, and divided 
by the fine of C, the difference in longitude between the 
fun and ftar, when the aberration in right afcenfion is no- 
thing. And the aberration in right afcenfion at any other 
time, is equal to the greateft aberration multiplied by the 
fine of the difference between the fun’s place at the given 
time, and his place when the aberration is nothing. Alfo, 
the fine of the latitude of the ftar is to radius as the cotan- 
gent of A to the tangent of C. Hutton’s Mathem. Dict. 
Art. ABERRATION, 

Mr. Vince has purfued the method given by M. Cagnoli 
in his Trigonometry, as the moft convenient in practice, and 
f{ubjoined the tables computed by M. de Lambre in this way. 

We fhall here annex the tables, referring to Mr. Vince’s 
Aftronomy, (udi infra,) for the procefles, whence the ex- 
preffions for the aberration in right afcenfion and declination 
on which they are formed have been deduced. 


General Tables for the Aberration of the Fixed Stars. 


TasLel. Arg. d—S. || Tasrell. Arg. A+S. Taslll.Arg.S+D&S-D| 
ae O. Vi.|I. VII |II-VILI) S || S |O, VI. |I.VII-/II.ViII| S ie O. VI.J1.VII.j1I.V1III| S 
Di— + p|+—|+—|+ —|[D |pI—+/—+/— +]0 
O|tg.17"|16.60" 0\0.83'|0.72| 0.41/4/30]| 013.9813.45"| 1.99130) 
1\19.17 116.43 1\0.83 Jo.71 | 0.40 |29]| 13.98 |3-42 | 1.93 
2|19,16 116.26 210.82 |0.70 | 0.39 |28]| 213.98.13.38 | 1.87 
3)19.15 |16.08 3/0-82 0.69 | 0.38 |27|| 313.98 13.34 | 1.81 
4\t9.13 |15.89 4]o.82 |0.68 | 0.37 |26]! 413.97 [3-30 | 1.75 
§|19.10 |15.71 510.32 |o.67 | 0.35 |25]| 5/3.97 |3.26 | 1.68 
6|19.07 [15.51 6}0.82°}0.67 | 0.33 |24]] 63,96 13.22 | 1.62 
7119-53 |15-31 7\0.82 10.66 | 0.32 |23)| 7|3.95 |3.13 | 1.56 
8/18.99 |15-11 810.82 |o.65 | 0.30 |22|| 8)3.94 |3.14 | 1-49 
9] 18-94 |14.90 9)0.82 10.64 | 0.29 |21]| 9]3.93 13.10} 3.43 
To}18.88 }14.69 10]0.82 |0.63 | 0.28 |20]/10/3.92 |3.05 | 1.36 
11/18.82 |14.47 11]0.82 |0.62 | 0.27 19 11\3.91 3.01] 1.30 
12/18.75 |14.25 120.82 |0,61 | 0.25 |18]|12|/3,90 |2.97 | 4.2 
13]18,68 |14.02 13/0.81 |0.61 | 0.24 |17|113/3.89 |2.92 | 1.17 
1418.60 |13-79 14/0,81 0.60 | 0.23 |16/|1413.87 |2.87] x.10 
15}18.52 |13.56 ¥5]0.80 0.58 | 0.22 |15//15)3.35 |2.82] 1.03 
16|18.43 [13-32 16|0.80 |0.57 | 0:20 |14||16/3.83 |2-77 | 0.97 
17|18.33 |13.08 17/0-80 ]0.56 | 0.19 |13]/17]3.8% }2.72 | 0.90 
18/18.23 [12.83 18/0.79 ]0.55 | 0.17 |121/18]3.79 |2.67 | 0.83 
19/18.73 [12.58 19|0.78 ]0.54] 0.15 |11)119]3.77 |2.62 | 0 66 
20|18,02 |12.32 20/078 }0.53 | 0.14 |10\|20}3.74 |2.56 | 0.69 
2y 17.90 |12.07 2110.77 0,52] 0.12 | 9 21 3-72 [2-51 | 0 63 ro 
22/17.78 |11-30 2210.76 |0.51 | O.1r | 5!}22]3.70 |2.46 | 0.56 | 8 
23}17.65 {11-54 23]C.76 |0.50 | 0.10 | 7)|23/3.67 |2.40 | 0.49 | 7 
24}n7.52 [0.27 2410.75 0.49 | 0.09 | 6)124]/3.64 2.341 0.42 | 6 
25|17.38 |I1-00 25/0.75 |0.47 | 0.07 | S!l2=13.61 |2.28] 0.35 | 5 
26|17.23 [10.72 260.75 |0.46 | 0.06 | 4l|2613.58 |2.23 | 0.28 | 4 
27117.08 |10.44 27]0-74 |0.45 | 0.05 | 3]127/3-55 |2.17| O.21 | 3 
28)/16.93 [£0.16 28]/0.73 |0.44| 0.03 | 2/128)3.52 |2.11 | 0.14 | 2 
29]16.77 | 9-87 29/0.72 |0.43 | 0.02 | 1]/29]3.49 |2.05| 0.07 | 1 
3016.60 | 9.59 30/0.72 0.41 | 0.00 | 0|/30/3.45-|1.99 | 0.00 | © 
D DD) Sei seis | tae | PD DI ict D 
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Use or THE TABLES. 


A=the right afcenfion 
D=the secon } of the flar. 
S=the longitude of the fun. 

Enter Table 1. with the argument 4—S. and Table II. 
with 4-+S, and the fum of the two correfponding numbers 
multiplied by the fecant of D will be the aberration in Right 

. Afcenfion. 

Enter Table I. with the argument 4—S-+3 figns, and 
Table II. with 4-+-S8-+3 figns, and the fum of the two cor- 
refponding numbers multiplied by the fine of D will be the 
firft part of the aberration in declination. 

Enter Table IIf. with the arguments S+-D and S—D, 
and you will have two other parts of the aberration in decli- 
nation; and the fum of thefe three parts will give the whole 
aberration in declination. 

If the declination of the ftar be fouth, add fix figns to 
S+D and S—D. 

- Ex. To find. the aberration of « Aguile, on May 10, 1795; 
at 12 o’clock in the evening. 
A=9°'25° 12! 
Sb LO tree 


o Table I. ~ +8.1" 


A—S= 8 
A+S=11 15 24 Table II. - +0.8. 
+8.9 
D=8° 20! fecant - - I.O1T 


+8.998 Produ&. 


o! Table I. — 17.38” 
24 Table Il. + 0.21 


Aberration in Right Afcenfion - 


A—S+3 figns 11° 5° 
A+S+3 figns 2 15 


— 17.17 
D=o° 8° 20’ fine O.145 


Se “Zorehn2 ac — 
—2.49 Produ&. 


S+D= 1° 28° 32’ Table IIT. = 2.08 
§—D=1 11 52 Table lII. =) 2:97 
Aberration in Declination ~ - 7.54 


Tf the ftar’s declination had been /ourh, then 
S+-D-+6 figns=7° 28° 32’ Table III. - +2.08” 
S—D+6figns=7 11 52 Table III. - +2.97 
Firft Part - - - - - —2.49 


$2.56 


Aberration in Declination “ 3 


The aberration of a ftar applied to its apparent place gives 
thetrue place. On the fubject of this article, fee Dr. Mafke- 
lyne’s rules for finding the aberration of a ftar, and Vince’s 
Aftron. vol. i. chap. 22. p. 3 rI—330. 

ABERRATION of a planet, in Affronomy, is its geocentric 
motion, or the {pace through which it appears to move as 
feen from the earth, during the time of light’s pafling from 
the planet to the earth. Let S (Asrron. pl. i. fig. 4.) be 
the fun, T the earth, P the correfponding place of the 
planet ; and let the earth be fuppofed to move in the direc- 
tion T?, parallel to which draw PQ , and let it be equal to 
the fpace through which the earth has moved, whilft light 
paffes from P to T, and Q will be the apparent place of 

“the planet. If Ps reprefent the motion of the planet in the 
fame time, Q being the apparent, and # the correfponding 
true place, the angle Q Tf will be the aberration arifing 


8! 7.5" dm 


from the progreffive motion of light and the motion of the 
planet. Since PQ and Pp reprefent the motions of the carth 
and planet, Q p will reprefent their relative motions; and 
hence the motion of the planet about the earth in the time 
which light takes to pafs from the planet to the earth is the 
aberration. With re{pect to the fun, the aberration in lon- 
gitude is conftantly 20”, that being the {pace moved through 
by the fun, or by the earth, in the time of 8’ 74", which is 
the time in which light pafles from the fun to the earth. In 
like manner, if we know the diflance of any planet from 
the earth, we fhall obtain its aberration. For let ST=1, 
PT=d, and m= the angle defcribed by the planet about 
the earth, or its geocentric motion, in latitude, longitude, 
right afcenfion or declination, in 24 hours: then1: d:: 
8! 7.5" : 8'7.5"d, the time in which light moves from P to 
T; confequently 244 : 8! 7.5”d::m: the aberration= 


aes =0.00564dm. Thus by taking the geocentric 
[J 
motion from the Nautical Almanac, and eftimating the 
diftance, in doing which no great accuracy is required, we 
fhall find the abberration of a planet in latitude, longitude, 
right afcenfion or declination. When mis =o, or the 
planet is ftationary, the aberration is evidently equal to 
nothing. : 

Ex. 1. On May 1, 1791, at noon, What is the aberra- 
tion in longitude of Mars? Here SP=1.5237 the mean 
diftance, the longitude of the fun is 1° 11°, and the geo- 
centric longitude of Mars 0° 29° 19’; and therefore the 
angle PT'S=11° 41/, and confequently PT! =2.489=d; 
and m=44! 50”=26g0", taken from the Nautical Almanac;. 
hence 0.00564 d m=372" the aberration in longitude. 

Ex. 2. For the Moon, d=0.00253 the mean diftance, 
m=13° 10! 35”=47435" the mean diurnal motion: hence 
0.00564 dm =0.67” the aberration, which is fo {mall that it 
may be neglected. 

It is evident that the aberration will be greateft in the 
longitude, and very {mall in latitude, becaufe the planets de- 
viate very little from the plane of the ecliptic, fo that this 
aberration is almoft infenfible and dilregarded : the greateft 
in Mercury being only about 44”, and much lefs in the 
other planets. As to the aberrations in declination and right 
afcenfion, they muft depend upon the fituation of the planet 
in the zodiac. The aberration in longitude, being equal to the 
geocentric motion, will be greater or lefs according to this 
motion. It will be greateft in the fuperior planets Mars, Ju-- 
piter, Saturn, &c. when they are in oppofition to the fun; but 
in the inferior planets Venus and Mercury, the aberration is: 
greateft at the time of their fuperior conjun@ion. . Thefe maxi- 
ma of aberration for the feveral planets, when their diftance 
from the [unis leaft, are as follow, viz. Georgian or Herfchell 
25", Saturn 27”, Jupiter 29’,. Mars 36”, Venus 43.5", Mer- 
cury 59.5” and the Moon 2. Between thefe numbers and 
nothing the aberrations in longitude vary according to the 
fituation of the planets. That-of the Sun, however, is in- 
variable, being conftantly 20’: and this may alter his de- 
clination by a quantity which varies from o to near 8”, be- 
ing the greateft; or 8”, about the equinoxes, and vanithing in 
the folftices. The methods and formulz of computation are 
given by M. Clairaut in the Mem. Acad. Scienc. for 1746, 
and by Mr. Euler in the Berlin Mem. vol. ii. for 1746. My 
de la Lande has-calculated a table fhewing the aberrations 
of the planets at various degrees of elongation from the fun, 
by means of which the apparent place may be determined 
from the true place.. When the planet is ftationary, there is 
no aberration ; when the planet’s motion is dire&t, the aberra- 
tion is negative, and when retrograde, pofitive. This table 
i3 publithed by Mr. Vince.. It has been already flated, thar 
the- 
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the aberration is =0.00564 dm, if the earth’s diftance be 
fuppofed 1; and if this diltance be reprefented by 10, the 
aberration will be =0.c00564.dm, upon which fuppofition 
the following table was conttruéted. If the diftance be 
greater than 10, €. g- 37, find the value for 1o, multiply it 
by 3, and add to the product the value for 7. 
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To jind the Aberration of a Planet cr Comet, in Latitude, 
Longitude, R ight Afcenjion, or Declination. 


s SI Diftance from the Earth; that of the Sun being Io, 
Sener s oats Grey Siro | Io 
Dp. M.| Sec. Sec. | Sec. Sec.| Sec.| Sec.| Sec.| Sec.| Sec. 
o 8] 0.5 0.8 | 1.1] 1.4] 1.6] 1.9] 2.2] 2.4] 2.71 
co 16] 1.11 1.6] 2.2] 2.7] 3.3] 3-3] 4-3) 4-91 5.41 
o 24] 1.6| 2.4] 3-3) 4-11 4-91 5-7] 6-5) 7-3] 8.12 
0 32] 2.2] 3.3] 4.3] 5-4] 6-5] 7-6) 8.7] 9.7] 10.83 
o 40} 2.7] 4.1] 5.4] 6.8} 8.3] 9.5] 10.8) 12.2] 13.53 
2 43] 3.3] 4.9] 6-5] 8.1] 9-8) r£-4] 13-0] 14.6) 16.24 
0 56] 3.8] 5-7] 7-6] 9-5] 11-4] 13-0] 15.2] 17-1] 18.95 
tr 4| 4.3] 6.5] 8.7 | 10.8] 13.0] 15.2] 17.3] 19-5] 22.06 
r x2! 4.9] 7-3| 9-8] 12-2] 14.6] 17-1] 19.5} 21-9] 24.36 
1 20] 5.4] 8.1 ]10.8 | 13.5] 16.2] 19.0] 21.7] 24.4) 27.07 
1 28} 6.0] 8.9 ]11-9| 14.9] 17-9] 20.8] 23.8] 26.8] 29.78 
1 36} 6.5 | 9.8 13-0] 16.2] 19.5] 22.7] 26.0] 29.2] 32.48 
t 44] 7.0]10.6 |14.0] 17.6] 21.1] 24.6) 28.2) 31.71 35.19 
1 52] 7.6|11.4 |15-2] 19.0] 22.7] 20.5] 30.3] 34-1] 3.7.90 
2 of S.r 12.2 |16.2| 20.3] 24.4] 28.4] 32.5] 36.6] 40.61 
2 8] 8.7 |13.0 |17-3 | 21-7] 26.0] 30.3] 34-7] 39-9] 43-31 
2 16] 9.2 |13.8 |18.4) 23.0] 27.6] 32.2] 36.8) 41-4] 46.02 
> 24) 9.8 |14.6 |19-5 | 24-4} 29.2] 34-1] 39-0] 43-9| 48.73 
2 3211C.3 |15-4 |20-6| 25.7] 30.9] 36.0] 41.2] 46.3] 51.43 
2 4010.8 {16.3 )21-7] 27-1) 32-5] 37-9] 43-3 48.7| 54.14 
2 48|r1.4 [17.1 |22.8 | 28.4] 34.1] 39-8] 45-5] 51-2] 56.85 
2 56 ae 9 |23-8| 29-8] 35-7] 4-7] 47-61 53-9] 59-55 
3 _ ofr2.2 [18.3 |24.4 | 30.5] 36.5| 42.6] 48.7] 54.8] 60.91 


Suppofe the diftance of a comet to be 43, and its appa- 
rent motion in 24 hours to be 2° 15/ in longitude, and it be 
required to find the aberration in longitude. If we enter 
the table with the diltance 1o and daily motion 2°15’, we 
thus get 45.68”, which multiplied by 4, gives 182.7”, and 
by entering with the diftance 3, we obtain 13.7”; and there- 
fore the aberration is 196.4”. 

For reducing the place of the body computed from the 
table, to the apparent place, add the aberration, if the lati- 
tude, longitude, right afcenfion, or declination of the body 
decreafe, but Jubtract, if it increafe; and the contrary, to 
reduce the apparent to the true place. See Vince’s A ftrono- 
my, vol.i. p.332—338. See remarks on the effeéts of 
aberration on the tranfit of Venus over the fun by Dr. Price 
in Phil. Tranf. vol. lx. art. 47. p. 536. 

Aserration, in Medicine, fignifies a deviation from the 
ordinary courfe of nature. 

ABERRATION, in Optics, is ufed to denote that error or 
deviation of the rays of light when infleted by a lens or 
fpeculum, whereby they are hindered from meeting or unit- 
ing in the fame point, called the geometrical focus. It is 
either lateral or longitudinal. The lateral aberration is mea- 
fured by a perpendicular to the axis of the fpeculum, pro- 
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duced from the focus, to meet the refleéted or refratted ray : 
the longitudinal abberration is the diftance of the focus from 
the point in which the fame ray interfeéts the axis. If the 
focal diftance of any lenfes be given, their apertures be {mall, 
and the incident rays homogeneous and parallel, the longitu- 
dinal aberrations will be as the fquares, and the lateral aber- 
rations as the cubes of the linear apertures. 

There are two {pecies of aberration, diftinguifhed by their 
different caufes: one arifing from the figure of the glafs or 
{peculum ; the other from the unequal refrangibility of the 
rays of light. The fecond {pecies of aberration is fometimes 
called the Newtonian, from its having been difcovered by Sir 
I. Newton. With regard to the former {pecies of aberration we 
may obferve, that if rays proceed from a point at a given dif- 
tance, they will be reflected into the other focus of an ellipfe 
when the luminous point is in one focus, or dire@ly from the 
other focus of an hyperbola ; and if the luminous point be ins 
finitely diftant, fo that the rays are parallel, they will be re- 
fle&ted by a parabola into its focus: but in both cafes they 
will be difperfed by lenfes of all other figures. Specula of 
the former kind are made with difficulty ; and therefore 
curved fpecula are commonly of a fpherical figure, which 
have no accurate geometrical focus, Let BVE (Optics 
Pl. i. fig. 1.) reprefent a concave fpherical fpeculum, whofe 
centre is C; and let AB, EF be two incident rays parallel 
to the axis CV. As the angle of refleétion is equal to the 
angle of incidence, if CB and CF be drawn to the points of 
incidence, and the lines BD and FG be drawn fo as to 
make the angles CBD and CFG refpeGtively equal to 
CBA and CFE, BD and FG will be the reflected rays, and 
D and G the points in which they meet the axis. Becaufe 
the triangles CBD and CFG are ifofceles, the angles at the 
bafe being equal, the fides CD, DB, and CG, GF, are re- 
{petively equal, and therefore the points of coincidence 
with the axis are equally diftant from the point of incidence 
and the centre. Hence it appears, that if B be indefinitely 
near the vertex V, D will be in the middle of the radius 
CV; and the nearer the incident rays are to the axis, fo much 
the nearer will the refleCted ray be to the middle of the 
radius, and vice verfa. So that the aberration of any inci- 
dent ray increafes, as it is farther removed from the axis, 
till the diftance VI become 60 degrees ; in which cafe the 
reflected ray is equal to the radius, its point of interfeGion 
coincides with the vertex, and the aberration is equal to the 
radius. This illuftration fhews us why {pecula are made of 
very {mall fegments of fpheres, viz. that all their refleGted 
rays may interfe& the axis near the middle point of the radi- 
us, and thus fuffer the leaft aberration, and render the image 
more diftinét. The cafe is the fame with regard to rays re- . 
fracted through lenfes. 

In different fpherical lenfes M. Huygens has demonftrated 
that the aberration from the figure is as follows: r. In all 
plano-conyex lenfes, having their plane furface expofed to 
parallel rays, the longitudinal aberration of the extreme ray, 
or that remoteft from the axis, is equal to 2 of the thicknefs 
of the lens. 

2. In all plano-convex lenfes, having their convex fur- 
face expofed to parallel rays, the longitudinal aberration of 
the extreme ray is equal to 2 of the thicknefs of the lens; 
the aberration in this cafe being about 3th of that in the 
former, or in proportion to it, as 7 to 27. 

3+ In all double convex lenfes of equal fpheres, the 
aberration of the extreme rays is equal to 4 of the thicknefs 
of the lens. 

4. In adouble convex lens, the radii of whofe fpheres are 
as 1 to 6, if the more convex furface be expofed to paral- 
lel rays, the aberration from the figure is lefs than in an 
other {pherical lens, being no more than 43 of its thicknefs. 
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M. Huygens has alfo fhewn, that the fame aberration is 
produced by concave lenfes as by fimilar convex ones. 
However this fpecies of aberration is altogether incon- 
fiderable, compared with the latter; infomuch that if the 
object-glafs of a telefcope be plano-convex, and the plain 
fide be turned towards the obje&t, and the diameter of the 
{phere to which the convex fide of the glafs is ground, be 
1co feet, the femidiameter of the aperture be two inches, 
and the ratio of the fine of incidence out of glafs into air be 
to that of refra&tion.as 20 to 31; the diameter of the circle 
of aberrations will in this cafe be only pat: 
72000009 
an inch. But the diameter of the little circle, through 
which the fame rays are {cattered by unequal refrangibility, 
will be about the 55th part of the breadth of the aperture 
of the objeét-glals, whicii is here four inches; and therefore 
the error arifing from the f{pherical figure of the glafs is to 
the error arifing from the different refrangibility. of the rays 
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to “that Is, as Ito 5449. See Newton’s 
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Optics, p. 83. 8vo. (apud oper. tom. iii. 347. tom. iv. p. 56-- 


Ed. Horfl.) or Smith’s Optics, book ti. chap. 6. (vol. 1. 
Pp- 39-) where this propofition is demonttrated. That objects 
fhould appear through telefcopes fo diftin& as they do may 


feem furprifing. Newton accounts for the fact by obferving,. 


that the rays are not uniformly difperfed over the whole circu- 
Tar {pace ; inthe centre they are more denfe, and they become 
more and more rare towards the circumference, and on this 
account they are not vifible, except thofe of them that are in 
or near the centre. 

In confequence of the difcovery of the unequal refrangibi- 
lity of light, and the apprehenfion, that equal refractions 
muft produce equal divergencies-in every fort of medium, it 
was imagined, that all fpherical objeét-glaffes of telefcopes 
would be equally affected by the different refrangibility of 
light, in proportion to their aperture, of whatever materials 
they might be conftructed ; and therefore, that the only im- 
provement of which refraCting telefcopes were capable, was 
that of increafing their length. On this account Sir Ifaac 
Newton, and others after him, defpairing of fuccefs in the 
manufacture and ufe of refracting lenfes, direfted their chief 
attention to the conitruction of refle€ting telefcopes. How- 
ever, about the year 1747, M. Euler applied himfelf to the 
fubje& of refraction, and purfuing a hint fuggefted by Sir 
Ifaac Newton, formed a fcheme of making objeét-glafles 
with two lenfes of glafs, inclofing water between them ; 
hoping, that by conftruéting them of different materials, the 
refractions would balance one another, and prevent the ufual 
aberration. Mr. J. Dollond, an ingenious optician of Lon- 
don, examined this fcheme, and found that M. Euler’s princi- 
ples were unfatisfa@tory. M. Clairaut likewife concurred in 
opinion, that his {peculations were more ingenious than ufe- 
ful. 

This controyerfy, which promifed to be of great import- 
ance in the {cience of optics, engaged the attention of M. 
Klingenftierna of Sweden, and induced him carefully to exa- 
mine the eighth experiment in the fecond part of Newton’s 
Optics, with the conclufions which he draws from it. He 
found, that the rays of light, in the circumftances there fup- 
pofed, did not lofe their colour, as Sir Ifaac imagined. 
This hint of the Swedifh philofopher led Mr. Dollond to 
re-examine the fame experiment ; and it appeared, after ac- 
curate trials, that different fubftances made the light to di- 
verge very differently, in proportion to their general refractive 
power: therefore, in the year 1757, he procured wedges of 
different kinds of glafs, and applied them together, fo that 
the refractions might be made in contrary dire¢tions, in 
order to difcover, whether the refractions and divergency of 


colours would vanifh together. The refult of his firlt trials 
encouraged him to perfevere; for he difcovered a difference 
far beyond his hopes in the refra@tive qualities of different 
kinds of glafs, with refpeét to their divergency of colours. 
The Venice glafs and the Englifh crown glafs were found to 
be nearly allied in this refpect ; the common Englith plate 
glafs made the light diverge more, and the Englith flint 
glafs moit cf all. Without inquiring into the caule of this 
difference, he proceeded to adapt wedges of crown glafs, 
and of white flint glafs, ground to different angles, to each 
other, fo as-to refraét in different directions, till the refraéted 
light was entirely free from colours. Having meafured the 
refractions of each wedge, he found that of the white glafs 
to be to that of the crown glafs nearly as tao to three; and 
he deduced this general conclufion, that any two wedges, 
made in this proportion, and applied together fo as to re- 
fract in contrary directions, would refraét the light without 
any aberration of the rays. Mr. Dollond’s next obje& was 
to make fimilar trials with {pherical glaffes of different ma- 
terials; aud he found that, in order to obtain a refra¢tion 
of light in contrary direétions, one muit be concave and che 
other convex ; the latter, which was to refra@t the moft, 
that the rays might converge to a real focus, was made of 
crown glafs, and the former of white flint glafs ; and, the re- 
fractions of fpherical glaffes being in an inverfe ratio of their 
focal diftances, it was neceflary that the focal diftances of 
the two glaffes fhould be inverfely as the ratios of the refrac- 
tions of the wedges; for being thus proportioned, every ray 
of light that pafles through this combined glafs, at any dif- 
tance from its axis, will conftantly be refraéted by the dif- 
ference between two contrary refractions, in the proportion 
required ; and therefore the different refrangibility of the 
light will be entirely removed. 

But in the applications of this admirable difcovery to prac- 
tice, many difficulties occurred. At length, however, by 
repeated trials, and refolute perfeverance, Mr. Dollond fuc- 
ceeded fo far as to conftruét refracting telefcopes much fu- 
perior to any that had before been ufed ; reprefenting objects 
with great diftin@nefs, and in their true colours. 

M. Clairaut, who interefted himfelf betimes in this dif- 
covery, endeavoured to afcertain the principles of Mr. Dol- 
lond’s theory, and to lay down rules for facilitating the con- 
{truction cf thefe new telefcopes. With this view he made 
feveral experiments, in order to determine the refiaétive 
powers of different kinds of glafs, and the proportion in 
which they feparated the rays of light; and from thefe ex- 
periments he deduced feveral theorems and problems of ge- 
neralufe. M. D’Alembert likewife made a great variety of 
calculations to the fame purpofe; and fhewed how to cor- 
rect the errors to which thefe telefcopes are fubje&t, by 
placing the objeét-glaffes, in fome cafes, at a {mall diftance 
from one another, and fometimes by uling eye-glaffes of dif 
ferent refractive powers. But though foreigners were here- 
by fupplied with the molt accurate calculations, they were 
very defeGtive in practice. The Englifh telefcopes, made, 
as they imagined, without any exaét rule, were greatly fu- 
perior to the beft of their conftruction. 

M. Euler, who firft gave occafion to this important and 
ufeful inquiry, was very reluétant in admitting Mr. Dol- 
lond’s improvements, becaufe they militated againit a pre- 
conceived theory of his own. At laft, however, convinced 
of their reality and importance by M, Clairaut, he affented ; 
and foon after received farther fatisfaction from the experi- 
ments of M. Zeiher, of Peterfburgh. 

M. Zeiher demonftrated, that it is the ad, in the com- 
pofition of glafs, which gives it this remarkab!e property ; 
fo that, while the refraction of the mean rays is nearly the 
fame, that of the extreme rays confiderably differs; and by 

increafing 
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increafing the lead, he produced a kind of glafs, which oc- 
cafioned a much greater feparation of the extreme rays than 
the flint glaf$ which Mr. Dollond had made ufe of, and at 
the fame time confiderably increafed the mean refra¢tion. 
M. Zeiher, in the courfe of his experiments, made glafs 
of minium “and flint, with a mixture of alkaline falts ; and 
found that this mixture greatly diminifhed the mean refrac- 
tion, without making hardly any change in the difperfion ; 
and he at length obtained a kind of glafs greatly fuperior to 
the flint glafs of Mr. Dollond for the conftru€tion of telef- 
copes; fince it occafioned three times as great a difperfion of 
the rays as the common glafs, whilft the mean refraction 
was only as 1.61 to I. 

Other kinds of metallic glafs, as well as that of lead, pof- 
fefs the fame ufeful property of difperfion. Some philofo- 
phers have, indeed, imagined, that there is a conftant rela- 
tion between the f{pecific gravity of glafs and its difperlion ; 
but it ought to be confidered, that the difperfion in ether 
and fpirit of wine is ftronger than that produced in water, 
which is a much heavier fluid. The obje& which opticians 
have generally propofed by ufing flint and common glafs in 
the conftru€tion of achromatic telefcopes, might be attained 
by means of other tranfparent fubftances, both folid and 
fluid. Dr. Blair of Edinburgh has lately evinced this fact. 
Flint glafs was found to reflect the green light confiderably 
lefs than crown glafs, in proportion to the whole refraGtion 
of red and violet light; fo that when the divergency of the 
red and that of the violet light, caufed by the refraGtion of 
the two mediums, are equal, the divergency of the red and 
green light is always greater in the crown than in the flint 
glafs, and the divergency of the violet and green is always 
lefs in the crown than in the flint glafs. After a variety of 
experiments, Dr. Blair difcovered that the muriatic and ni- 
tric acids, which are difperfive fluids of confiderable ftrength, 
inftead of refraéting the green light lefs than crown glafs, 
in proportion to the whole refraction of the red and violet 
light, refraéted the green light more than crown glafs, in 
proportion to the whole refraGtion of red and violet light. 
He, therefore, mixed thefe two kinds of difperfive mediums, 
and thus obtained a medium, which difperfes the rays much 
more than crown glafs, and yet caufes them all to diverge 
accurately in the fame proportion in which they are made 
to diverge by the refraétion of crown glafs; which entirely re- 
moves the aberration from the unequal refrangibility of 
light. 

“Tn 1758, Mr. Dollond made a farther improvement in 
telefcopes, by introducing two obje&t-glafles of crown glafs, 
and one of flint. For various papers on the fubjeét of this 
article, fee Phil. Tranf. vols. 35. 48. 50. 51. 52. 55. 60. 
Hitt. Ac. Par. for 1737—46—52—5 5 —5 6—5 7 62—64— 
65—67—70. Swed. Mem. vol. xvi. Ac. Berl. 1746, 1762, 
and 1766. Com. Nov. Petrop. 1762. Euler’s Dioptrics. 
M. D’Alembert’s Opuf. Mathem. Edinburgh Tranfactions, 
vol. iii. pt. 2. p. 1-—76. : 

For a farther account of Mr. Dollond’s and other new re- 
fraGting telefeopes of the achromatic or aplanatic kind, fee 
TELESCOPE. 

ABERRATION, crown of, is a luminotis circle furrounding 
the real dif of the fun, and-depending on the aberration of 
the folar rays, whereby his apparent diameter is enlarged. 

ABERSPERG, in Geography, anciently Abufina or 
Aventinum, a {mall town and caftlein Upper Bavaria, feated 
on the river Umbs, and containing a convent of Carmelites. 
It is famous as the birth place of Johannes Aventinus. 

ABERVILLE river, a branch of the Mifffippi, in New 
Orleans, communicating with the lakes which fall into St. 
Louis bay. 

ABERYSTWITH, a market town of Cardiganfhire 
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in Wales, on the Rhydol, near its confluence with the 
Yitwith, where it falls into the fea. ‘ It is fituate on a 
bold eminence overhanging the fea, or bay of Cardigan. 
The ftreets are fteep and ill-paved, and the houfes are co- 
vered with the black flate of the country. It carries on a 
trade in lead, calamine, and fifth, particularly herrings, 
which laft branch has lately declined; and a few manu- 
fatured goods, fuch as webs, flannels, and ftockings, Of 
late it has been improving, and is become a place of refort 
forfea bathing. Its walls and caftle are inruins. The caftle 
was built by Gilbert de Strongbow, in the reign of Henry I. 
and commands the whole coaft with the contiguous mouths 
of the Yitwith and Rhydol on one fide, and a beautiful view 
of the vale which defcends with the river on the other. A 
mint for the coinage of filver was eftablifhed in this place by 
king Charles in 1637, and the coin was to be ftamped on 
both fides with the /vathers, in order to fhew.that it was 
coined in Wales. It is 203 miles W. N. W. of London. 
W. long. 4°. N. lat. 52° 5. 

ABESTA, or Avesta, the name of one of the facred 
books of the Perfian Magi; which they attribute to their 
great founder Zoroafter, or Zerdufht. 

The Abetta is a commentary or expofition of two other of 
their religious books, called Zend and Pazend ; the three 
together include the whole fyftem of the ignicole, or wor- 
fhippers of fire. D’Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 11. . Hyde de 
Rel. vet. Perf. c. 2. 

According to Dr Perron, the Avefta fignifies the lan- 
guage of the Oriental text of Zoroatter’s works. Hiit. Ac. 
Sc. Par. 1762. See SHanscrir and SHASTAH. 

ABESTON. See Aszestos. 

_ABETHANCOURT, Jacques, in Biography, a phyfi- 
cian at Rouen, publifhed “* Nova penitentialis quadrigefima, 
et Purgatorium in Morbum Gallicum, five venereum, una 
cum Dialogo Aque Argenti, ac Ligni Guaiaci colluétantium 
fuper di€ti Morbi Curationis prelatura.’’ Opus fruétiferum 
Parifiis, 1527, in 8vo. 

He is the firft French phyfician who wrote on the vene- 
real difeafe. Perhaps, M. Eloy fays, becaufe the difeafe 
appeared at Rouen before it was communicated to other 

arts of the kingdom. 

ABETTOR, or Asserror, in Law, one who incites 
or encourages another to perform fomething criminal ; or by 
fome way affifts him in the performance itfelf. It is the 
fame with art and part in the Scots law. 

Thus thofe who procure others to fue out falfe appeals of 
felony, or murder, againft men, to render them infamous, 
are particularly denominated abettors. 

So abettors in MURDER, are fuch as advife or procure a 
murder to be committed, or are acceflary thereto. 

There are abettors in FELONY, but not in TREASON $ 
ths law looking on all thofe concerned in treafon as princi- 

als. 

ABEVACUATION, in Medicine, denotes a partial 
evacuation of the peccant humours, either by nature or art. 

ABEX, or Azesu, in Geography, a country of Ethiopia 
in Africa, bordering on the Red Sea, which bounds it on the 
eaft. It has Nubia on the north, Abyffinia on the weft and 
fouth. Its principal towns are Suaquem and Arkeko. It 
has the name of Beglerbeg of Habeleth, and is fubject to 
the Turks. It is afandy, barren, unhealthy country, about 
500 miles in length, and roo in breadth. Being very moun- 
tainous, it abounds with wild beafts; and in its foreits ther 
are many ebony-trees. See ANIAN. P 

ABEYANCE, Aserance, or ABBAYANCE, in Law. 
books, fomething that only exifts in expeétation, or in the 
intendment, or remembrance of the law. 

Abeyance, in our law, amounts to much the fame with he- 
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reditas jacens, among the Romans, and xAnpos adeorroros, OF 
OXwarsrwy, among the Greeks; i. e. hereditas /perata or ex- 
pedata, or rather novum dominium expeGans. As civilians 
fay lands and goods jacent : fo common lawyers fay, that 
things in like condition are in abeyance. 

It is a maxim in law, that of every land, either there is a 
fee fimple in fomebody, or it is in abeyance. If a church 
become vacant by the death of a parfon, the freehold is faid 
to be in abeyance, till a new parfon be inducted, for the pa- 
tron has not the fee, but only the-right of prefenting to it, 
the freehold itfelf being in the incumbent thus prefented, 
and therefore till fuch prefentation, in nobody. 

ABGARUS, in Biography, a name given to feveral of the 
kings of Edeffa; one of whom is faid to have been contempo- 
rary with Chrift ; who, hearing of his miracles, and labouring 
under a grievous diftemper, incurable by human flall, ap- 
plied to him, by letter, for relief. It is alfo faid, that our 
Saviour returned him a’written anfwer, promifing to fend 
one of his difciples to cure him, and that Thaddeus was 
commiffioned for that purpofe. Eufebius (Eccl. Hift. lib. i. 
cap. 13.) relates this ftory, and fays, that the evidence of 
it exilted in the records of the city of Edefla. Abgarus’s 
letter, which was fent to our Saviour at Jerufalem by the 
courier Auanias, is as follows: 

«* Abgarus, toparch (or prince) of Edeffa, to Jefus the 
€€ good Saviour, who has appeared at Jerufalem, fendeth 
« sreeting: I have heard of thee, and of thy cures, per- 
¢¢ formed without herbs or other medicines. For it is re- 
*¢ ported that thou makeft the blind to fee, and the lame to 
« walk; that thou cleanfelt lepers, and cafteft out unclean 
«¢ {pirits and demons, and heale{t thofe who are tormented 
« with difeafes of a long flanding, and raifeft the dead. 
«¢ Having heard of all thefe things concerning thee, I con- 
«© cluded in my mind one of thefe two things :—either that 
« thou art God come down from heaven to do thefe things, 
*¢ or elfe thou art the Son of God, and fo performelt 
« them. Wherefore I now write unto thee, intreating thee 
© to come to me, and to heal my diftemper. Moreover, I 
«¢ hear that the Jews murmur again{t thee, and plot to do 
" thee mifchief. I have a city, fmall indeed, but neat, 
« which may fuffice for us both.’”? The following is our 
Lord’s anfwer, returned by the fame courier: ‘* Abgarus, 
*¢ thou art happy, foraf{much as thou hait believed in me, 
« though thou halt not feen me.” John, xx. 29. * For itis 
« written concerning me, that they who have feen me 
« fhould not believe in me, that they who have not feen me 
*© might believe and live. As for what thou hait written to 
« me, defiring me to come to thee, it is neceflary that all 
« thofe things, for which I am fent, should be fulfilled by 
«© me, and that after fulfilling them, I fhould be received up 
«to him that fent me. When, therefore, I fhall be re- 
« ceived up, I will fend to thee one of my difciples, that he 
«¢ may heal thy diltemper, and give life to thee, and to 
“ thofe who are with thee.” ‘To thefe epiftles are fubjoined 
many particulars recited by Eufebius. After the afcenfion 
of Chrift, Thomas, one of the apoftles, he fays, moved by 
a divine impulfe, fent Thaddeus, one of Chriit’s 70 difciples, 
to Edeffa to be a preacher and an evangelift of Chrilt’s doc- 
trine, by whom all things promifed by our Saviour were 
fulfilled. This was done, A. D. 43. The authenticity of 
thefe letters, and of the hiltory to which they relate, has 
been allowed by Parker, Cave, Grabe, Wake, Tillemont, 
siddifon, and others ; but rejected as falfe and fabulous by 
the Bafnages, Spanheim, Le Clerc, Fabricus, Dupin, Jones, 
Lardner, &c. The two laft writers have produced reafons 
to prove the whole {tory to be fictitious, which are un- 
anfwerable. Allowing that the particulars recited by Eu- 
febius, who flourifhed at the beginning of the 4th century, 
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or before, were recorded in the archives of Edeffa, it does 
not appear that Eufebius was ever at this city and took the 
account from the archives himfelf. Befides, it is remark~- 
able, that this ftory is not mentioned by any writer before 
Eufebius; that it is not much taken notice of by fucceeding 
writers ; that the whole affair was unknown to Chrilt’s apof- 
tles, and to the Chriftians their contemporaries, as is mani- 
feft from the early difputes about the method of receiving 
Gentile converts into the church; which this ftory, had it 
been true, muft have entirely decided. As to the letters, 
no doubt can be made of their fpurioulnefs, fince, if Chrift 
had written a letter to Abgarus, it would have been a part 
of facred {cripture, and placed at the head of all the books 
of the New Teftament. Dr. Lardner has alfo pointed out 
feveral paflazes, both in the epiftle to Abgarus, and in the 
hiftory, which are liable to exception. Not to add, that it 
was the opimon of many of the moft learned and ancient 
Chriftians, that our Lord never wrote any thing. See Jones’s 
Canon of the New Teft. vol. ii. p. 1. and Lardner’s Works, 
vol. vii. p. 222. 231. 

ABGILLUS, Joun, furnamed Prefler Fohn, was fon to 
a king of the Fniffii, and from the autterity of his life ob- 
tained the name of Prefer, or prieft. He attended Charle- 
magne in his expedition to the Holy Land; but inftead of 
returning with that monarch to Europe, it is pretended that 
he gained mighty conquefts, and founded the empire of the 
Abyfiines, called from his name the empire of Prefter John. 
He is faid to have written the hiftory of Charlemagne’s 
journey into the Holy Land, and of his own into the Indies; 
but they are more probably trifling romances, written in the 
ages of ignorance. 

ABHEL, in Botany, a name given by fome to favin, an 
ever-green garden-fhrub, well known in phyfic in many in- 
tentions. 

ABHER, in Geography, a town of the Perfian Irak, or 
ancient Parthia, in Afia, delightfully fituated, and adorned 
with fine gardens and elegant public buildings. It is about 
20 miles S. E. from Sultania. 

ABHORRERS, in Englifh Hiflory, a denomination 
given to a party about the year 1680, formed in oppofition 
to thofe called Petitioners. In order to reftrain the prevail- 
ing practice of petitioning againit grievances, the churcls 
and court party framed addrefles, containing the highett ex- 
preflions of regard to the king, the molt entire acquiefcence 
in his wifdom, the moft dutiful fubmiffion to his perogative, 
and the deepeft abhorrence of thofe who endeavoured to en~ 
croach upon it by prefcribing to him any time for affembling 
the parliament. Thus the nation came to be diftinguifhed 
into petitioners ard abhorrers. But thefe appellations were 
foon forgotten, though, when the parliament aflembled, great 
numbers of the abhorrers, fays Hume, (Hitt. vol. vill. p. 130.) 
from all parts of England, were feized by order of the com- 
mons and committed to cuftody. \ 

ABI, in Biography, a learned rabbi of Alexandria, who 
wrote a treatife on the intelligences which move the heavens, 
and on the influence of the planets. He flourifhed in Egypt 
about the year 1150. i 

ABIAD, in Geography, a town of Africa, on the bor- 
ders of Abex, fituated on a high mountain, and remarkable 
for its trade in ebony and aromatic plants. 

AxiaD, or white river, flows into the Nile, 
pofed, by fome, to be the Nixe itfelf. 

ABIAGRASSO, a fmall town of Italy, feated on a 
canal, in the duchy of Milan. E. long. y? 2u!. N. lat. 
45° 20!. 

ABIANS, in Ancient Hiftory, a people of Thrace, or, as 
others fay, of Scythia, who derived their name from the ne- 
gative particle «, and Gos, life, probably becaufe they had no 
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fettled habitations and regular means of fubfiftence. They led 
a wandering life, and carried all their poffeffions with them 
in waggons, which were their houfes. ‘Their food was the 
fleth of their flocks and herds, milk, and cheefe, and chiefly 
mare’s milk, They were unacquainted with commerce, and 
though they poffefled lands, did not cultivatethem. From 
others, who performed this office, they received a tribute 
fafficient to fupply them with the mere neeeflaries of life. 
"They never took arms but to oblige thofe to make good a 
promife that was violated. They paid tribute to none of 
the neighbouring ftates; and depended on their own {trength 
and courage to repel any invafion. "hey were a people of 
great integrity. Thus Homer has*defcribed them, ACious 
TE dixcaolatous aySpuraou;. Strabo, tom. i. p. 454-5. 4060. 478. 

ABIATHAR, in Seripiure Hiffory; the fon of Ahime- 
lech, and the tenth high-priefl of the Jews. When Saul, 
refenting his father’s kindnefs to David, maflacred the 
priefls, he alone efcaped. Having attached himfelf to the 
intereft of David, he became the high prieft, though 
Saul conferred the office on Zadok. But afterwards, con- 
{piring with Adonijah, Solomon deprived him of his office, 
and baniihed him. 1 Kings, i. 26. 

ABIB, in the Hebrew Chronology, the name of the firft 
month of the ecclefialtical year. “his month was afterwards 
called Nifan, and antwers to part of our March and April. 

ABIES, in Botany, a fpecies of the Pinus. See F'ir-TREE. 

ABIES marina, or Sea fir, in Natural Hiftory, a name 
given to the Sertruvaria abietina. The Cupreffus, a {pecies 
of AnTIPATHES, is by fome writers denominated Alves redla. 

ABIGA herba, the ground-PinE or CHAMEPITYS. 

ABIGEATUS. See Asactus. 

ABIHU, in Scripture Hiftory, one of the fons of Aaron, 
who, within eight days after the confecration of Aaron and his 
fons, and the dedication of the tabernacle, was confumed with 
fire, for offering incenfe with ftrange fire. Lev. x. 2. 

ABEL Scythe, in Ancient Geography, a people, fuppofed 
by Strabo (tom,i. p. 454.) to be the European Sarmatii, 
bordering on the Thracians and Baftarne ; they are fome- 
times called vii, and are commended by Curtius (de Rebus 
Gettis Alex. Magu. tom. ii. p. 525. Ed. Snakenb.) for their 
love of juftice. See Axrans. 

ABIJAH, in Scripture Hijflory, the fon of Jeroboam, 
who was the firlt king of the ten tribes of Ifrael. Abijah 
predicted, that he would be the only perfon of his family 
who fhould receive funeral honours. 1 Kings, xiv. 13. 

Axniyam was the name of a king of Judah, who fuc- 
ceeded Rehoboam. After a reign of three years, during 
which he imitated the impiety and bad conduct of his fa- 
ther, he died, A.M. 3049, ante A. D. 955. 

ABILA, in Ancient Geography. See Aner-Keramim, 
and Apec-Shittim, and alfo the next article. 

ABILENE, a {mall province in Celo-Syria, between 
Libanus and Antilibanus, whereof Lyfanias was for fome 
time tetrarch. Abela or dila, the capital of this pro- 
vince, was N. of Damafcus and of Paneas, and S. of 
Heliopolis. It is mentioned by Polybius, (Hilt. 1. xvi.) 
Pliny, (Hift. 1. xv. c.18.) and others. See Luke, iti. 1. 
Gibbon (Hittory of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, vol. ix. p. 400. Svo.) informs us, that the 
produce and manufactures of the country were annually col- 
leéted in the fair of Aby/a, about thirty miles from the city, 
and that they furnifhed a rich {poil to the Saracens after the 
conquett of Damafcus, A.D. 634. 

ABILITY is ufed, in Law, for a capacity of doing 
certain things, relating either to the acquifition of property, 
or the transferring of it. 

Ability in this fenfe coincides with capacity, and ftands op- 
poled to difability or non-ability. 
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Every perfon is fuppofed to be ab/e, i.e. to have the power of 
taking and difpofing of effects, whom the law does not difable. 
The king’s iffue are of ability to inherit in England where-. 
foever born; and children cf fubjeéts born beyond fea, may 
inherit, if their birth were within the allegiance of the king. 

ABIMELECH, in Scripture Hijtory, the name of twokings 
of Gerar, a country of the Phililtines, one of whom was 
contemporary with Abraham, who took away Sarali and de- 
termined to marry her, but being warned of his danger, re- 
ftored her to her hufband. She was Abraham’s filter, as 
well as wife, being of the fame father, but by another mo- 
ther. He afterwards made confiderable prefents to Abra- 
ham; and they entered into a mutual covenant at Beerfheba. 
Gen. ch. xx. xxi. A. M. 2107, ante A. D. 1897. The 
other Abimelech was, probably, the fon and fucceflor of the 
former. {aac employed the fame artifice which had been 
practifed by his father Abraham, in order to preferve Rebe- 
kah from the danger to which fhe was expofed. But when 
Abimelech, who was captivated by her beauty, difcovered 
that fhe was his wife, he forbad his fubjets upon pain of 
death, from doing any injury to Ifaac or Rebekah. The 
fubfequent profperity of Ifaac excited the envy of the Phi- 
liftines, upon which Abimelech ordered him to depart from 
them. However, he afterwards formed a covenant with him, 
A. M. 2200, ante A. D. 1804. 

Alimelech was alfo the name of the natural fon of Gideon; 
by his concubine. His violent aéts and death are recorded 
in Judges, ch. ix. A. M. 2769, ante A. D. 1235. 

ABINEAU, in Geography, a port of America, on the 
north fide of the lake Erie, and about 13 miles W. S. We 
from fort Erie. 

ABINGDON, a market town of Berks, fituated on the 
Thames. It derives its name from an ancient abbey. The 
affizes, feffions, and county meetings are often held here. It 
has a good hall for the aflizes, &c. Here are two churches 
faid to have been ere€ted by the abbots of Abingdon. The 
fireets are well built, and centre in a {pacious corn-market. 
It fends one member to parliament. Great quantities of 
malt are made here and fent in barges to London. It is feven 
miles S. of Oxford, and 56 W. of London. This town is 
faid to have been built by Ciffa, king of Suffex, A. D. 517, 
and fuppofed by Bifhop Gibfon to be the place called in the. 
Saxon annals, Clove/hoo, where two fynods are faid to have 
been held, one in 742, and the other in 822. W. long. 
1° 16! 37”. N. lat. 51° 405 3”: 

Asincpon is alfo the name of the chief town of Wafhing- 
ton county in Virginia, about 2€o miles in a dire line from 
Richmond. N. lat. 36° 30’. 

Axincpon is alfo a town of Harford county in Mary- 
land, 12 miles S. W. from Havre de Grace, and 20 N. E. 
from Baltimore. Cokefpury college, inftituted by the me- 
thodifls in 1785, is in this town. 

ABINGTON, a townthip in Plymouth county, Mafla- 
chufetts; 22 miles S. E. from Botton ; containing 1453 in» 
habitants. 

AB-INTESTATE, in the Civil Law, is applied to a, 

erfon who inherits from one who died inteftate. 

ABIOSI, Joun, in Biography, an Italian phyfician and 
aftronomer, who lived towards the end of the 15th century 
and beginning of the 16th. His Dialogue upon Altrology, 
4to. Venice, 1494, has been put into the Index Expurgatorius. 

ABIPONIANS, in Hiffory, a tribe of American Indians, 
who formerly inhabited the diftriét of Chaks in Paraguay 5 
but who have fince been compelled by the hoftilities of the 
Spaniards to remove fouthward, into the territory lying be- 
tween Santa Fe and St. Jago. M. Dobrizhoffer lived feven 
years in their country, and publifhed an account of them in 
1785. He fays, their number is {mall, and does not exceed 
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5000, whith he afcribes to the women’s deftroying their in- 
fants, in order to prevent the infidelity of their hufbands 
during the long time of their keeping them at the breatt, 
which is not lefs than two years. They are naturally white, 
but acquire a brown colour by expofure to the air and fmoke. 
They are ftrong and hardy, which, as this writer fays, is 
owing to their not marrying before 30 years of age; and 
they are much celebrated for their chaitity and other virtues, 
though, according to our author, they have no knowledge 
of a Deity ; and yet they admit the exiftence of an evil {pirit, 
and believe that the foul exifts for ever. They confider 
their difeafes as the effe€ts of forcery and witchcraft ; and 
this fuperftitious notion gives rife to frequent murders. They 
are ranged into diftinét bodies, under their refpective chiefs, 
and, by means of their wild horfes, they make frequent and 
formidable incurfions into the territories of the Spaniards ; 
again{t whom they have conceived an invincible hatred. ‘Vheir 
ufe of horfes commenced in 1641; and they manage them 
with great agility, without flirrups, faddle, or {purs. The 
fraud and cruelty practifed among them by the Spaniards, 
have induced the Jefuit miffionaries to prohibit any of them 
from coming, without a formal permifhon, into any of their 
colonies. The fuccefs of thefe miffionaries, in their endea- 
vours to convert them to the Chriftian faith, has been very 
inconfiderable. They are ftill fo ignorant and uncivilized, 
that they can proceed in reckoning no farther than the num- 
ber three ; and the Jefuits have failed in teaching them the 
fimple{t ufe and expreffion of numbers. 

ABIRAM, in Scripture Hiftory, a {editious Levite, who 
rebelled againft Moses and Aaron, with a view of obtain- 
ing a fhare in the government, and who, with Korah and 
Dathan, concerned with them, were fwallowed up alive by 
the opening earth. Numb. xvi. 

ABISHAT, the fon of Zeruiah, and brother of Joab, 
was one of the moft valiant warriors of his time, and princi- 
pal general in the armies of David. His military exploits 
are recorded in 2 Sam. xxi. 17. xxili, 18.3 but the time and 
manner of his death are not known. 

ABISHERING, an ancient law term, denoting a being 
free, or exempt from all amerciaments for tranfgreflions 
of any kind. 

The word in a charter or grant, is faid not only to give 
the proprietor the forfeitures and amerciaments of all others 
for tranfgreffions committed within his fee, but alfo to 
exempt him from all fuch controul by any within that com- 

afs. 

ABITIBBI, in Geography, the name of a {mall lake in 
Upper Canada, to the S. of which is a fettlement called 
Frederick, in N. lat. 49°. W. long. 79°40’. It is alfo the 
name of a river, which runs N. and joins Moofe river, near 
its mouth at James’s bay. : 

ABITIBIS, a lake to the N. of Nip'ffing lake, on the 
N. E. boundary of Canada in New South Wales, which 
communicates with James’s bay, near Moofe fort. W. long. 
78° 5’. N. lat. 59°37. 

ABIUL, a {mall town of Beira in Portugal. W. long. 
5° 10. N. lat. 40° 20!. 

ABJURATION, compounded of ad, from, or againft, 
and jurare, to {wear, in a general fenfe, the act of denying, 
or renouncing a thing in a folemn manner, and even with 
an oath. 

Among the Romans, abjuration fignificd the denying a 
debt, pledge, depofit, or the like trutft, by a falfe oath. 
In which fenfe, abjuration coincides with perjuration 5 and 
ftands diftinguifhed from guration, where the oath is {uppof- 
ed juft. , 

ABJURATION, more particularly, is ufed for a folemn re- 
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cantation, or renunciation of fome do@rine, or opinion, ag 
falfe and pernicious. Thus it is ufed in the phrafe, aljura- 
tion of HERESY. 

In our own laws, to abjure a perfon, is to renounce all au. 
thority or dominion of fuch a perfon. By the sath of abju- 
ration, a perfon binds himfelf not to own any regal authority 
in the perfon called the Pretender, or ever to pay him the 
obedience of afubje&. 1 W.and M. 13 W. IIL. 1 Geo. 1. 
The refufers of the oath enjoined by thefe ftatutes are liable 
to fundry penalties, forfeitures, &c. The oath of adjura- 
tion by the 6th G.ILI. cap. 53. ‘ I A.B. do truly and 
fincerely acknowledge, profefs, teftify, and declare in my 
confcience, before God and the world, that our fovereign 
lord king George is lawful and rightful king of this realm, 
and all other his majefty’s dominions thereunto belongings 
And I do folemnly and fincerely declare, that I do believe 
in my confcience, that not any of the defcendants of the 
perfon who pretended to be Prince of Wales dunng the life 
of the late king James the Second, and fince his deceafe 
pretended to be, and took npon himfelf the flyle and title of 
king of England, by the name of James the Third, or of 
Scotland, by the name of James the Eighth, or the ftyle 
and title of king of Great Britain, bath any right or title 
whatfoever, to the crown of this realm, or any other the 
dominions thereunto belonging. And I do renounce, re- 
fufe, and abjure any allegiance or obedience to any of them. 
And I do fwear, that I will bear faith and true allegiance 
to his majefty king George, and him will defend, to the ut- 
molt of my power, againit all traitorous con{piracies, and at- 
tempts whatfoever, which fhall be made againft his perfon, 
crown, and dignity. And I will do my utmoft endeavour 
to difclofe and make known to his majefty, and his fuccef- 
fors, all treafons and traitorous confpiracies which I fhall 
know to be againft him or any of them. And I do faith- 
fully promife, to the utmoft of my power, to fupport, main- 
tain, and defend the fucceffion of the crown againft the de- 
{cendants of the faid James, and againit all other perions 
whatfoever; which fucceffion, by an aét, intitled, An ad 
for the further limitation of the crown, and better fecuring the 
rights and liberties of the fubjeét, is and ‘tands limited to the 
princefs Sophia, electrefs and duchefs dowager of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being proteftants. And all thefe 
things I do plainly and fincerely acknowledge and {wear, ac- 
cording to thefe exprefs words by me {poken, and according 
to the plain and common fenfe and underftanding of the 
fame words, without any equivocation, mental evafion, or 
fecret refervation whatfoever. And I do make this recog- 
nition, acknowledgment, aljuration, renunciation, and pro- 
mife heartily, willingly, and truly, upon the true faith of a 
Chriftian. So help me God.” 

Axsyuration is alfo ufed in our Ancient Cuffoms, for an 
oath taken by a perfon guilty of felony ; who, flying toa 
place of fanétuary, would {wear to forfake the realm for 
ever, in lieu of other punifament. We alfo find inftances of 
temporary abjuration, viz. for three years, for one year and 
a day, and the like. This, in fome cafe, was admitted from 
criminals in lieu of death. The devotion for the church was 
fo warm, from the time of Edward the Confeffor to the Re- 
formation, that if a man, having committed felony, could 
recover a church or church-yard before he was apprehended, 
it was an afylum from which he could not be brought 
to take his trial at law; but confefling his crime to the 
juttices, or coroner, and adjuring the kingdom, he was at li- 
berty 

By flat. 21 Jac. I. all ufe of fanétuaries, and confequently 
of aljuration, is taken away. 

ABKHAS, in Hifery, one of the feven nations in the 

2 countries 
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countries compreliended between the Black Sea and the 
Cafpian. Their principal and moft ancient eflablifhments 
areon the fouthern declivity of the mountains that lie be- 
tween the river Cuban and the Black Sea. They are 
tributary to the Turks, and are divided into two govern- 
ments, the eaftern and the weftern ; each of which is fubje& to 
a bafhaw. The capital is Anacopia, formerly Nicopfis. 
They fpeak a language peculiar to themfelves, but bearing 
a remote affinity to that of the Circaffians. Some have fup- 
pofed that it is a dialect of the Celtic. They have little re- 
ligion, though they preferve fome traces of Chriflianity. See 
Asassa and ABASCIA. 

ABLACTATION, theweaning of a child fromthebreaft. 
The proper time for weaning a child mutt be determined by 
the ftate of health of the child, and of the parent, but par- 
ticularly of the latter. The helpleffnefs of infants, and the 
late period at which they get their teeth, feem to indicate 
that nature intended they {hould derive the greater part of 
their focd, for the firft two years, from the breaft. This, 
doubtlefs, was univerfally the cafe in the early periods of the 
world; as before the culinary art had obtained fome degree 
of perfe€tion, it muft have been difficult to have found a fuf- 
ficient quantity of fuch kinds of food as the children could 
properly mafticate or digeft, without the affittance of the 
breaft. And even now we know this to be the pratice in 
rude and uncivilized countries. The negroes, Mr. Park fays 
in his Travels in the interior Parts of Africa, fuckle their 
children three years. A fimilar practice prevails among 
the poorer part of the inhabitants of this, and, perhaps, of 
every other country in Europe. Thefe people alfo, pre- 
vious to weaning their children, and for fome time after, 
chew for them {uch parts of their food as they are incapable 
of mafticating. In families better circumitanced, and who 
are capable of providing for their children proper nourifh- 
ment, they are ufually weaned when they have attained 
eight or nine months, although they have then rarely more 
than the eight firft teeth, the incifores or fore-teeth. They 
are therefore neceffarily fed for fome months after with 
bread or bifeuit foftened with milk, or with broth made of 
beef, mutton, or veal. Pieces of cruft of bread, or of flefh, 
are alfo given them to chew, which is fuppofed not only to 
accelerate the cutting the remainder of their teeth, but by 
exciting a flow of faliva, to affit in digefling the new kind 
of food they are now gradually to be accuitomed to take. 
See WEANING. 

AsiacraTion, in the Ancient Agriculture, is a method 
of engrafting ; wherein the cyon of one tree, being united 
for fome time to the ftock of another, is afterwards cut off, 
and, as it were, weaned from its mother-tree. 

Among the modern writers,abla@ationis more ufually called 
INARCHING, OF GRAFTING by approach. 

ABLANCOURT. See Perror. 

ABLANIA, in Botany. See Tricnocarrpus. 

ABLAQUEATION, a name ufed by the ancient 
writers of Agriculture for an operation in gardening, whereby 
the earth is dug from about a vine, or other fruit-tree, and 
its roots are laid bare, to expofe them more to the fun, rain, 
and air, in order to promote its fecundity.—The proper fea- 
fon for ablaqueation is autumn, for the benefit of the winter 
rain, and {now water. Bradley fixes it in January. But 
experience having fhewn the praétice to be dangerous, it is 
now generally laid afide. 

ABLATION, formed from aufero, to take away, in 
Surgery, the removal of whatever might be injurious or ufe- 
lefs to the animal body. 

ABLATIVE, in Grammar, the fixth cafe of Latin 
nouns. The word is formed from aufero, to take away. 
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Prifcian alfo calls it the comparative cafe ; as it ferved among 
the Latins, for comparing, as well as taking away. 

The ABLATIVE is oppofite to the Darive; the firft ex- 
prefling the action of taking away, and the latter that of 

iving. 

The ablative hardly anfwers to the juft idea of a cafe ; at 
leaft it is more vague than any ocher. It will be fhewn in 
its place that the Englith, and other modern tongues, have 
properly no fuch thing as cases ; unlefs we except the no- 
minative and genitive or pofleflive, which are the only cafes 
that admit of different terminations. But even in the ancient 
languages, from which the notion of cafes is borrowed, it is 
fuggefted, that the ablative is only a fort of fupernumerary, 
or fupplement to the reft. ‘The five proper cales not being 
found fufficient to exprefs all the relations of things to each 
other, recourfe was had to an expedient: viz. the putting 
a prepofition before fome of the other cafes ; and this made 
the ablative. 

It may be added, that in the plural number the ablative: 
is ftill more obfcure, as being only the parive repeated. In 
Englifh, French &c. there is no precife mark whereby to 
diftinguifh the ablative from other cafes ; and we only ufe 
the term in analogy to the Latin. - Thus, in the two phrafes, 
the magnitude of the city, and he /poke much of the city; we 
fay, that of the city in the firft is genitive, and in the latter 
ablative: becaufe it would be fo, if the two phrafes were ex- 
preffed in Latin. 

The queftion concerning the Greek ablative has been the 
fubje&t of a famous literary war between two great gram- 
marians, Frifchlin and Crufius; the former of whom main- 
tained, and the latter oppofed the reality of it. 

The difpute is not yet decided. Sanétius, and the 
Port-royalitls, maintained the affirmative; Perizonius the 
negative. lhe chief reafon alleged by Sanétius is, that 
the Roman writers often joined Greek words with the Latin 
prepofitions, which govern ablative cafes, as well as with 
nouns of the fame cate. To which Perizonius anfwers, that 
the Latins anciently had no ablative themfelves ; but inftead 
thereof, made ufe, like the Greeks, of the dative cafe; till 
at length they formed an ablative, governed by prepofitions, 
which were not put before the dative: that, at firft, the two 
cafes had always the fame termination, as they {till have in 
many inftances: but that this was afterwards changed in 
certain words. It is no wonder then, that the Latins fome- 
times join prepofitions which govern an ablative cafe, or 
nouns in the ablative cafe, with Greek datives, fince they 
were originally the fame; and that the Greek dative has the 
fame effet as the Latin ablative. See Cases. 

Asvative AssoLute, in Grammar, is a word or phrafe 
detached and independent of the reft of the difcourfe; nei- 
ther governing, nor being governed of any other thing. 
This is frequent among the Latins ; in imitation of whom 
the modern languages have likewife adopted it. 

ABLAY, in Geography, a country in Great Tartary, 
the inhabitants of which, called Buchars or Bachares, are 
fubje&t to Ruffia, for the fake of obtaining its proteétion,. 
but their chief is a Calmuck. It lies ea{t of the river Irtis, 
and extends 5co leagues along the fouthern frontiers of Sibe- 
ria. E.long. from 72° to 83°. N. lat. from 51° to 54°. 

ABLE, or Aset, Tuomas, in Biography, chaplain to 
queen Catharine, confort of king Henry VIII., who diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by his zeal in oppofing the proceedings of the 
king, and particularly the divorce of his royal miftrefs. For 
this purpofe he wrotea treatife, intitled, “'Tra¢tatus de nondif- 
folvendo Henrici & Catherine Matrimonio,” or, according to 
Tanner, ‘ Invicta Veritas,” though fome fuppofe thefearethe 
titles of different works, He took his degree of A. B. at 

Oxford 
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Oxford in 1513, and that of A. M. in 1516. In 1534, he 
was profecuted for his concern in the aflair of Elizabeth 
Barton, called, The Holy Maid of Kent, who was fuborned by 
the monks to ufe ftrange gelticulations, to exhibit a variety of 
fictitious miracles, and to feign the gift of prophecy, by which 
means fhe attached many re{peétable perfons to her interefk ; 
but fhe was afterwards attainted of treafon in parliament, 
condemned, and executed, together with her chief accom- 
plices, whofe names fhe difelofed. Able was alfo adjudged 
guilty of mifprifion of treafon, by ftat. 25 Henry VIII. 
He was alfo one of thofe who denied the king’s f{upremacy 
over the church, for which he was apprehended and 
imprifoned, and afterwards hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
in Smithfield, on the 3cth of July, 1540. Bouchier gives 
him the character of a very learned man, and tells us that 
he taught-the queen mufic and the languages. Biog, Brit. 

ABLECTT, in Antiquity, a choice and feleé& part of the 
foldiery in the Roman armies, picked out of thofe called 
ExtTraorDINARI. 

ABLEGMINA, thofe choice parts of the entrails of 
viétims which were offered in facrifice to the gods. 

Some authors make ablegmina to denote all thofe parts of 
the victims which were offered to the deities ; contrary to 
the authority of Feitus, who reftrains ablegmina to the ex/a, 
or entrails only. 

The exta being found good, were to be profected, or 
parted; i.e. the extremes or prominent parts cut off, as 
ablegmina, to be fprinkled with flour, and burnt by the 

rielts on the altar, pouring wine on them.—Tertullian 
rallies the heathens for thus ferving the gods with {craps and 
offals. 

ABLET, or Avsuen, in Jchthyology, a name given by 
fome to the common BLEAK, a {mall frefh-water fifh, called 
in Latin ALBuRNUs. 

ABLOE, in Geography, a town of Little Tartary, lying 
between the river Dnieper and the Black Sea. E. long. 33° 
15’. N. lat. 46° 20%. 

ABLUENTS, in Medicine, a name which fome authors 
give to a fort of diluting medicines, fuited to wath off from 
the external or internal furfaces of the body, any fubftances 
improperly adhering to them ; they are either water or other 
fluids, and they are adminiftered in the form of lotion, gar- 
garifm, orinjection. ‘Chey are more commonly known by the 
names of AnsTERGENTS, DETERGENTS, and Ditvents. 

ABLUTION, from abluo, quafi ab & lavo, I wath away, 
in Antiquity, a religious ceremony inufe among the Romans ; 
being a fort of purification, performed by wafhing the body, 
before they entered on facrifice. 

Sometimes they wafhed their hands and feet, fometimes 
the head, and oftentimes the whole body: for which pur- 
pofe, at the entrance into their temples, were placed marble 
veffels filled with water. 

Ablutions appear to be as old as any ceremonies, and ex- 
ternal worfhip itfelf.  Mofes enjoined them ; the heathens 
adopted them, and Mahomet and his followers have con- 
tinued them; thus they have been introduced among mott 
nations, and make a confiderable part of mo(t eftablifhed re- 
ligions.—The Egyptian priefts had their diurnal and noc- 
turnal ablutions: the Grecians, their fprinklings: the Ro- 
mans, their luftrations and lavations: the Jews, their wafh- 
ings of hands and feet, befide their baptifms: the ancient 
Chriftians had their ad/utions before communion, which the 

Roman church ftill retain before their mafs, fometimes after : 
the Syrians, Cophts, &c. have their folemn wafhings on 
Good Friday : the Turks, their greater and leffer ablutions ; 
their gaft and wodon ; their aman, tabarut, guful, and ab- 


deft, &c. 
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As ution is particularly ufed in the Romi church, 
for a fup of wine and water, which the communicants 


-anciently took after the hoft, to wath it down, and help to 


digett. 

The fame term alfo fignifies the water which ferves to 
wafh the hands of the prieft who confecrated it. 

Ascution, in Pharmacy, is a preparation which divers 
remedies undergo, by washing them in water, or fome other 
fluid, proper to cleanfe or free them of their impurities, and 
fo to exalt their powers. 

The ufual way of doing this, is by couoBaTion, or 
pouring the liquor diftilled from the body, upon it again : 
and repeating this as often as it is neceflary. See Deru- 
RATION. 

AxuTion, in Surgery, a term fignifying the wafhing or 
cleanfing a body. “This is performed by injecting with a 
fyringe, or by repeated affufions of a proper liquor, or by 
plunging the part itfelf into the Auid. 

ABNAKIS, in Hiflory, Indians of North America, be- 
tween New England and Canada, who are averfe from la- 
bour, and take no pains in cultivating the ground, 

ABNER, in Scripture Hiffory, the fon of Ner, and ge- 
neral of Saul’s armies, who adhered to Saul during his reign, 
fet his fon Ithbofheth on the throne, and fupported him for 
feven years at Mahanaim, beyond Jordan, againft the forces of 
David, who then reigned at Hebron, in Judah. He after- 
wards conceived a prejudice againft Ifhbofheth, and went 
over to David, with the chiefs of the army and the elders of 
Ifrael. David received him with tokens of affeQion, which 
offended Joab, by whom he was inlidioufly killed ; avenging 
himfelf, by this murder, of the death of his brother Afahel. 
His funeral was folemnized by David, who compofed a 
mournful fong in honour of him. Abner died A. M. 29505 
ante A. D. 1048. 

ABO, in Geography, a maritime town in Sweden, and 
the capital of the province of Swedifh Finland, is fituated 
at the point in which the gulfs of Bothniaand Finland unite, 
and on the river Aurojocki, which runs through this city. 
This is the moft confiderable town in the whole country, 
and hasa good harbour. It has many good brick houfes ; but 
they are generally built of wood, painted red. In 1226, it was 
erected into a bifhop’s fee. In 1628, Guftavus Adolphus 
founded a gymnafium or feminary, which queen Chriftina 
converted ito an academy in 1640, and endowed with the 
fame privileges as that of Upfal. In 1779, it contained 
about 300 ftudents. The only royal high court of judica- 
ture in Finland is held at this place ; and here the governor 
of the province ufually refides. The export trade confifts of 
linen, corn, deals, flax, andiron. Abo is the 8th voting 
town in the Diet. It is 140 miles N. E. of Stockholm: 
E. long. 22° 13’ 30”. N. lat. 60° 27% 40". The refult of 
12 years obfervations, viz. from 1750 to 1761, both included, 
gives the mean annual temperature at this place, 40° of Fah- 
reuheit. Kirwan’s Eflimate of the Temperature of different 
Latitudes, p. 60. 

Axo-Sist, or Abo-Cattle, is one of the moft ancient forti- 
fications in Finland. It ftands on a peninfula near the 
mouth of the river ura. In the 16th century king Erick 
XIV. was confined in this caftle. It has often fuffered both 
by the enemy and by fire. Bufching. , 

ABOARD, in Sea-language. See Boarv. 

ABOASAR, in Geography, a village in Lower Egypt, « 
faid to be the ancient Busiris. 

ABOCCIS, in Ancient Geography, the Abuncis of Ptolemy; . 
a town of /Ethiopia, fituate on the weftern fide of the Nile, 
not far from the greater Cataract. 

ABOCRO, or AzorreL, in Geography,a town near the 
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river Ankobar or Cobre on the Gold Coaft in Africa, which 


gives name to a republican province. 

ABOLA, one of the divifions of the Acow in Abyf- 
finia. It is a plain, or rather a valley, from half a mile 
to a mile broad; formed on the ealt and weit fide by 
mountains that are covered with herbage and acacia-trees 
to the very fummit, and that become towards the fouth 
more lofty, rugged, and woody. On the top of thefe 
mountains there are very delightful plains, abounding with 
excellent pafture. In this valley there were many villages, 
which had efcaped the havock of war, and which ap- 
peared lefs poor and wretched than other habitations 
of the country. A river of the fame name flows through 
this valley, which has two branches iffuing from the two ad- 
joining midges of mountains. Another river, called Iworra, 
rifing in the eait, runs weftward into the Abola. Jt alfo re- 
ceives feveral other ftreams and torrents, as the Googueri, 
Karnachiuli, Caccino, &c. which fall into it in different 
direGtions. Mr. Bruce found no fifh either in the Abola or 
any of its tributary {treams, which he accounts for by their 
being almoft dry in fummer and violently rapid in winter, fo 
‘that the {pawn and tlh are both deftroyed in different feafons 
by different caufes. Bruce’s Travels, &c. vol. ili. p. 581. 

ABOLITION, AxouisHinc, in a general fenfe, the 
aét of deilroying a thing, or reducing it to nothing. 
Some derive the word from abokre,; ex ab & aleo, and others 
from the Greek aorvv, I dettroy. 

Jn our laws the abolition of a law, ftatute, or cuftom, is 
the abrogating or repealing it. 

The leave given by a prince, or judge, to a criminal ac- 
cufer, to defilt from farther profecution of the accufed, is 
peculiarly called aboliion. 25 Hen. VIIT. c. 21. 

Abolition is particularly uled among civilians, for remitting 
the punifhment of a crime. In this fenfe abolition is a lower 
fpecies of amnelty, which takes off the punifhment but not 
the infamy : /iberat fed notat. 

Abolition is alfo.particularly ufed, among Roman law- 
yers, for the annulling a profecution, or legal accufation : 
and in this fenfe differs from amnefty and oblivion; be- 
caufe in the former, the accufation might be renewed, 
even by the fame profecutor, which in the latter was 
extinguifhed for ever. Within thirty days after a public 
abolition, the fame accufer, by the prince’s licence, was al- 
lowed to renew thecharge ; aftera private abolition, another 
accufer might renew it, but the fame could not. 

This kind of abolition is either granted in favour of the ac- 
cufed, or of the accufer; and is either public, granted by 
the prince or fenate, on occafions of public rejoicings, vic- 
tory, and congratulation ; or private, fued for to the preli- 
dent or judge, by one of the parties ; frequently by the ac- 
cufer himfelf, who after having embarked in the profecution, 
by fubfcribing his name to the charge, could not by the 
VTurpilian fenatus-corfultus otherwife detitt, without incur- 
ring infamy. On fuch occafions therefore the accufer would 
petere abolitionem ; that is, move for an abolition: which was 
only granted, on his fhewing fair and honeft motives for with- 
drawing the charge ; viz. inadvertency, youth, warmth, or 
the like ; nor was it granted without the confent of the ac- 
cufed; or if the accufation appeared to have been utterly 
falfe, or malicious, &c. 

As to the accufed, the charge againft him was alfo aboli/hed 
by the death of the accufer, or his being incapacitated trom 
profecuting by reafon of ficknefs, or the like—An ation 
of injury was aboli/bed by diffimulation ; a fentence of con- 
demuation, by indulgence. 

Abolition was alfo ufed for expunging a perfon’s nme out 
of the public lift of the accufed, hung up in the treafury. 
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This was called abolere nomen; and, like the former, was 
either public, as that under Auguttus, when all the names, 
which had long hung up, were expunged at once ; or pri- 
vate, done at the motion of one of the parties. 

By feveral laws in the ‘Vheodofian code it appears, that 
an abolition of debts was fometimes granted the debtors to 
the fifeus. We have a medal of the emperor Adrian, 
wherein that prince is reprefented ftanding with a fceptre in 
his left hand, and a lighted torch in his right ; with which 
he fets fire to feveral papers in prefence of the people, who 
teltify their joy and gratitude by lifting up their hands towards 
heaven. Thelegend is, Reliqua vetera H.S. nummis abolita. 

ABOLLA, in Antiquity, a warm kind of garment, lined 
or doubled, ufed by the Greeks aud Romans chiefly out of 
the city, in following the camp. 

The word is Latin, formed, as fome imagine, from bulla, 
on the fuppofition that this veftment was garnifhed with 
thofe ornaments called du/le. Others, denying this cireum- 
{tance, derive it from the Greek apScrn, of araborn, amidlus, 
cloathing. 

Critics and antiquaries are greatly divided as to the form, 
ufe, kinds, &c. of this garment. Papias makes it a fpecies 
of the faya, or gown; but Nonius, and the generality, a 
{pecies ot the pallium, or cloak. a 

The abolla feems rather to have ftood oppofed to toga, 
which was a garment of peace, as the abolla was of war; at 
leaft Varro and Martial place them in this oppofite light. 
Some, after Nonius, hold it to have been a military garb 
alone; others, after Papias, a fenatorial ; and Salmafius parti- 
cularly fuppofes it to have been worn by the prefidents in the 
provinces, and even by the prefeéti of the city when they 
adminiftered juftice; which Pitifcus endeavours to refute. 
Others will alfo have the abolla to have been ufed by the 
philofophers, particularly the Stoics, Cynics, &c. Liatlly, 
others reconcile all the variances by making divers kinds of 
abolle, accommcdated to different occafions and profeffions. 
Even kings appear to have ufed the abolla: Caligula was af- 
fronted at king Ptolemy for appearing at the fhews in a 
purple abolla, and by the eclat thereof turning the eyes of 
the {peétators from the emperor upon himfelf. : 

ABOMASUS, Axsomasum, or Anomasium, in Com- 
parative Anatomy, a name given by old anatomilts to one of 
the {ttomachs or ventricles of animals of the ruminating kind. 
See Ruminanrt and Rumination. 

Beafts that chew the cud are found to have four ftomachs ; 
viz. the rumen, or magnus venter, or flomach, properly fo 
called ; the reticulum, omafus, and aboma/fus. The aboma/us, 
properly called the maw, 1s the laft of the four; being the 
place where the chyle is formed, and from which the food 
defcends immediately into the inteftines. 

It is full of a fort of leaves, like the oma/us ; but its leaves 
have this peculiarity, that, belide the membranes they con- 
fift of, they contain a great number of glands, not found in 
any of the firtt. 

It is inthe aboma/us of calves and lambs that the rennet, 
or earning is formed, with which milk is curdled. 

ABOMINATION, in Scripture Hifory, a term ufed 
with regard to the Hebrews, who, being fhepherds, are faid 
to have been an abomination to the Egyptians; becaufe they 
facrificed the facred animals of that people, as oxen, goats, 
fheep, &c. which the Egyptions efteemed as abominations, or 
things unlawful. The term is alfo applied in the facred 
writings to idolatry and idols, not only becaufe the worfhip 
of idols is in itfelf an abominable thing, but likewife, becaufe 
the ceremonies of idolaters were almoit always attended with 
licentioufnefs, and with aétions of an infamous and abomi- 
nable nature. ‘To this purpofe, Chryfoftom (Opera, vol. i. 
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p- 645. ed. Benedi&.) affirms, that every idol and every 


image of a man was called an abomination among the Jews. 
The abomination of defolaticn foretold by the prophet Daniel, 
(ch. x. 27. xi. 31.) 1s fuppofed by fome interpreters to de- 
note the ftatue of Jupiter Olympius, which Antiochus Epi- 
phanes caufed to be ereéted in the temple of Jerufalem, See 
1 Maccab.i. 54. 59- ch. iv. 38. 2Maccab.vi. 2. The 
fecond of the paffages above cited may probably refer to this 
circumttance, as the ftatue of Jupiter did, in fact, make de/o- 
fate, by banifhing the true worfhip of God, and thofe who 
performed it, from the temple. But the former paffage, 
confidered in its whole conneCtion, bears more immediate re- 
ference to that which the Evangelifts have denominated the 
abomination of defolation. Matt. xxiv. 15, 16. Mark, xiii. 14. 
This, without doubt, fignifies the enfigns of the Roman 
armies under the command of Titus, during the laft fiege of 
Jerufalem. The images of their gods and emperors were 
delineated on thefe enfigns; and the enfigns themielves, ef{pe- 
cially the eagle, which was carried at the head of every legion, 
were objects of worfhip, and, according to the ufual flyle of 
Scripture, they were called an abomination. ‘Thefe enfigns 
were placed upon the ruins of the temple after it was taken 
and demolifhed ; and as Jofephus informs us, (De Bell. Jud. 
I. vi. c. 6.apud Oper. tom. 1. p. 391. Ed. Havercamp.) the 
Romans facrificed to them there. The horror with which the 
Jews regarded them fufficiently appears from the account 
which Jofephus (Antiq. ]. xvii. c.3. §1. &c. c. 5. § 3. apud 
Oper. tom.i. p. 884. 875. Ed. Haverc.) gives of Pilate’s 
introducing them into the city, when he fent his army from 
Czfarea into winter-quarters at Jerufalem, and of Vitellius’s 
propofing to march through Judza, after he had received or- 
ders from Tiberius to attack Aretas, king of Petra. The peo- 
ple fupplicated and remonftrated, and induced Pilate to re- 
move the army, and Vitellius to march his troops another 
way. The Jews apply the above paflage of Daniel to the 
Romans. as we are informed by Jerome iz loc. The 
learned Mr. Mede (See his Works, b. iv. epift. 41. p. 797+ 
and b. iii. p.667. 672.) concurs in the fame opinion. Sir 
Ifaac Newton {Obf. on Daniel, c. ix. and alfo c. xi. See his 
Works by Horfley, vol. v. p. 369. 410.) obferves, that in the 
r6th year of the emperor Adrian, A.C. 132. the Romans 
accomplifhed the prediéticn of Daniel by building a temple 
to Jupiter Capitolinus, where the temple ot God in Jerufa- 
lem had ftood. Upon this occafion the fews, under the 
condué of Barchochab, rofe up in arms againftthe Romans, 
and in the war had 50 cities demolifhcd, 985 of their beft 
towns deftroyed, and 580,000 men flain by the {word and in 
the end of the war, A. C. 136, they were banifhed from Judea 
upon pain of death; and thenceforth the land remained defo: 
late of its old inhabitants. Others again have applied the 
predi€tion of Daniel to the invafion and defolation of Chrilt- 
endom by the Mohammedans, and to-their converfion of the 
churches into mofques. From this interpretation they infer, 
that the religion of Mohammed will prevail in the eait 1260 
years, and be fucceeded by the reftoration of the Jews, the 
deftruftion of antichrift, the full converfion of the Gentiles to 
the church of Chnit, and the commencement of the millenni- 
um. See Newton onthe Prophecies, in his Works, vol. viii. 
p- 197: 8vo. Ff : 

ABON, Asona, or Azonis, in Ancient Geography, atown 
and river of Albion. According to Camden, the town is 
Asincpon, and the river thon or Avon. But by Anto- 
Nnine’s Itinerary, the diftance is nine miles from the Venta Si- 
lurum, or Caer-went; and therefore, others take the town 
to be Porfliut, at the mouth of the nver Avon, near Briftol. 
Abhon or Avon, in the Celtic language, denotes a river. 


ABONI, in. Geography, a town in the interior part of 


ABO 


Africa, near the Slave coalt, which gives name to a province 
that is rich in gold. 

ABONOTICA, or Axzonoricuos, i.e. AGd s TELCOS, 
in Ancient Geography, a {mall fortified town of Paphlagonia, 
whofe fituation is determined by Arrian and Ptolemy. This 
was the habitation of the emperor Alexander, whom Lucian 
(Pfeudomant. ap. Oper. tom. ii. p: 217, &c.) has particularly 
defcribed. On the coin of Antoninus Pius it is denoted by 
a double ferpent, the attribute of Afculapius. This town 
was called Jonopolis after the time of Alexander. 

ABORAS, called by Xenophon Araxes, a river. of 
Mefopotamia, which rofe near the Tigris, was increafed 
a few miles below Nifibis by the little {tream of the Myg- 
donius, paffed under the walls of Singara, and fell into the 
Euphrates at Circefium. It was fixed as the boundary be- 
tween the Roman and Perfian empires, in the negotiation 
between Dioclefian and Narfes, towards the clofe of the 3d 
century, A. D. 297. 

ABORIGINES, or AzsoricEnes, in Hiflory, a name 
fometimes given to the primitive inhabitants of a country, or 
thofe who had their original in it ; in contradiftin@tion to co- 
lonies, or new races of inhabitants, derived from other places. 

The term Aborigines is famous in antiquity.k— Though 
now an appellative, it was originally a proper name given 
only to a certain people in Italy ; and both the reafon and 
origin of it are greatly difputed among the learned. 

Aborigines then primarily denoted a nation in Italy, which 
inhabited the ancient Latium, or country now called Roma- 
nia, or Campagna di Roma. 

In which fenfe the Aborigines are diftinguifhed from the 
Janigene, who, according to the falfe Berofus, inhabited the 
country before them; from the Siculi, whom they expelled ; 
from the Grecians, from whom they defcended; from the 
Latins, whofe namz they affumed, after their union with 
/Eneas and the Trojans; and laftly, from the Aufonii, Vol- 
fci, Oenotrii, &c. neigbhouring nations in other parts of the 
country. 

Whence this people came by the appellation is much dif- 
puted. 

S. Jerome fays,. they were fo called, as being, abfque ori« 
gine, the primitive planters of the country after the flood. 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, (Antiq. Rom. li. c. 10. apud 
Op. tom..1. p.8, 9. rr. ed. Oxon.) recites feveral opinions 
as to the origin of the appellation. Some, he fays, allege 
that they owe their name to their being original’ inhabitants 
of the country, and’becaufe they were the founders of the 
race that occupied it, and thatthe denomination is fimilar to 
the Greek term yerepxes.and spoloyovos. Others confider the 
appellation as fynonymous with Aberrigines, and others again 
conceive them to have been originally Arcadians, and that 
their anceltors were the Oenotrii, who migrated from Greece 
feventeen generations before the Trojan war, and fettled in 
that country above 400 years before the Trojan war ; and 
that they derived their name either from the mountains of 
Arcadia, qu. opewy yevos, natives of the mountains, or becaufe 
they gave origin to the Latins, who being defcended from 
them, called them Aborigines ; that is, the people from whom 
they derived their origin: and to. this opinion he. himfelf 
inclines. 

Aurelius Vitor (de Orig. Roman.) fuggefts, that they 
were called Aborigines; q..d. Aberrigines, from ab, from, and 
errare, to wander; as having been before a wandering peo- 
ple, who, coming from different-countries, met accidentally 
in Italy, and lived there by rapine ; to which opinion Feftus 
gives fome credit. It is added, that the appellation of Pelaf. 
gians, another name fometimes given them, is of the fame im-- 
port, and denotes vagabonds, like cranes. 

2 Paufanias. 
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Paufanias thinks (Gree. Defcript.-p.Go03. ed. Kuhnii, ) 
that Ltaly was colonized by Oenotrius, an Arcadian ; and 
hence it may be inferred that, as Arcadia abounded with 
high mountains, the appellation might have been derived, 
ero opewy, from mountains ; which opinion {eems confirmed by 
Virgil, who, {peaking of Saturn, the legiflator of this peo- 
ple, fays: 


Isg nus 


Compofuit, legefque dedit. 


; + ‘ ; 
indocile, ac difperfum montibus altis 


fia. 1. viii. v.32. 


"The Aborigines were either the original inhabitants of the 
country, fettled there by Janus, as fome imagine, or by 
Saturn, or Cham, as others, not long after the difperfion; 
-or even, as fome think, before it; or they were a colony 
fent from fome other nation; who, expelling the Sicutt, 
who (according to Dion. Hal. lib. i. Ant. Rom. tom. i. p. 7.) 
were the original inhabitants, fettled in their place ; but 
whether thefe Siculi were not, in their origin, Arcadians, 
firft brought into Italy by Oenotrius, fon of Lycaus, more 
than 400 years before the Trojan war, is not certain. Some 
have maintained that this party, a fecond from Theffaly, a 
third under Evander, Go years before the Trojan war, and 
another under Hercules, and another of Lacedemonians, 
who fled from the fevere difcipline of Lycurgus, uniting 
together, conftituted the Aborigines; others trace their on- 
gin in Scythia; others again in Gaul ; and others will have 
them to be Canaanites expelled by Jofhua. 

ABORREL. See Asocro. 

ABORTION, Abortio, Aborfus, formed of ab, from, and 
orior, to be born, in Midwifery, the premature exclufion of a 
fetus. It has been ufual to affign names to abortions, oc- 
curring at different periods of utero-geftation. Thofe hap- 
pening within the firft feven or eight days, before the fatus 
or membranes have acquired fuch a confiftence as to retain 
their diftin& form when excluded, are called effluctions ; 
from that period to about the fixth or feventh month, they 
are called abortions, or mifcarriages ; from the fixth month, 
to any time before the end of the ninth month, premature 
labour. 

Abortion may be occafioned by too full, or too {paring a 
diet, or by taking food that is too rich and fpirituous ; by 
blows or falls ; fudden frights, or any thing violently agitat- 
ing the mind, whether joy or grief; frequenti cottu 3 hinc 
abortus primis graviditatis menfibus non infrequens recens nup= 
tis, veneris avidioribus ; by difeafes, particularly fever; by 
profufe evacuations, as from large difcharges of blood, 
whether happening fpontaneoufly, or procured by art, and 
ufed in the cure of fome acute difcafe, as pleurify ; or by 
long continued and violent purging. Vomiting, if occurring 
fpontaneoufly, though extremely violent, and continuing 
through the whole courfe of pregnancy, rarely occafions 
abortion ; but when excited by the exhibition of fharp, acrid, 
or poifonous drugs, it ufually continues until the foetus is ex- 
cluded. 

There are other caufes of abortion, depending on the pe- 
-culiar conftitution of the uterus or of the feetus. Thus 
fome women, who are prone to breeding, are incapable of 
retaining their offspring longer than the fourth, fifth, fixth, 
feventh, or eighth month. In thefe cafes, the foetus ufually 
dies three or four weeks before the periods here men- 
tioned ; at the end of that time the feparation of the blighted 
ovum from the uterus being completed, it is expelled 
by the pains, and ordinarily with as little difficulty or dan- 

yer as a living and healthy foetus. The caufe of this pecu- 
larity is not known, neither has any appropriate remedy 
or means of preventing it been difcovered. Sir Richard 
Maningham fuppofed it to arife from an incapacity in the 
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uterus to bear more than a certain degree of diftenfion. 5% 
mulier fepius abortum facit, he fays, ( Aphor. med.) et eodem teme 
pore, ut 3tio, 4to, vel Sto. menfe, ob uteri anguflia accidit, 
que augefcentem fatum,amplius continere non poteft. -'The 
{ame effect, however, would follow imperfection in the 
ftru€ture of the foetus, incapacitating it to live or increafe 
beyond a certain time. We know there are children who, 
owing to a malconformatiou of fome of their organs, never 
live beyond twelve, fifteen, eighteen, or fome definite num- 
ber of months: Whatever may be the caufe, it not unfre- 
quently happens that women who have parted with five or 
fix foetufes prematurely, fhall afterwards go to their full 
time, and bear living and healthy children. Women who 
have mifcarried once or twice will be prone to the fame acci- 
dent, at whatever period it happened; it becomes neceflary 
therefore, when approaching that time, that they fhould ufe 
the utmoft caution that nothing may occur to agitate or dif- 
turb them. 

By fome writers, women have been fuppofed to be more 
fubjeét to abortions than brute animals, in confequence of the 
erect pofition of their bodies. ‘That they more frequently 
fuffer abortion than fuch animals feems well afcertained; but 
as this difpofition is more incident to women living in large 
towns, and treating themfelves too delicately, to thofe fol- 
lowing fedentary and eneryating occupations, or to thofe 
who are compelled to labour hard for their living, it feems 
likely that the accident is occafioned by thofe circumftances, 
rather than from any vice in their conformation. 

From a very early period, attempts have been made te 
devife means of procuring abortion, without injuring the 
conftitutions of the women, by the exhibition of certain 
drugs, as favin, colocynth, &c. but without fuccefs. It is 
remarkable, that although Hippocrates prohibited phyfi- 
cians from affifting in procuring abortion, he relates the 
cafe of a young woman whom he had recommended to 
dance and ufe other violent exercife for that purpofe, in 
whom it produced the effet, and without materially iniur- 
ing the woman. The more ordinary confequences, how- 
ever, to be expected from fuch efforts, or from taking acrid 
and draftic medicines, are pain and inflammation of the 
womb, violent hemorrhage, which, though ultimately ter- 
minating in abortion, not unfrequently deftroys the life of 
the woman alfo. ‘Thefe modes being found to be danger- 
ous to the woman, and not certain in producing the pro- 
poled effet, endeavours have been ufed to deftroy the birth 
by amore dire&t method, viz. by introducing a flillet, or fome 
fharp inftrument, into the uterus, which piercmg the mem- 
branes, and thence giving vent to the /iguor amnii, uterine 
contractions, or labour pains were produced, which con- 
tinued until the foetus with its involucra were ejected. At 
what time this mode of procuring abortion was difcovered is 
not known; no traces of it appearing in any of our old me- 
dical or chirurgical writers. Ovid, it is probable, alludes to 
it, in the following lines 


-fine crefcere nata. 
Eft pretium parve non leve vita more. 
Veftra quid effoditis fuljettis vifcera telis 5 


Et nondum natis dira venena datis ? 


Amor. |. 2. Eleg.14. apud op, tom. i. p.444. Ed. Burman. 
‘Tertullian reprobates the practice, and mentions the kind of in- 
ftrument with which the operation of breaking the membranes 
and deftroying the foetus was performed, which fhews it was not 
uncommon in his time. £/f etiam aneum fpiculum, (fays this fa- 
ther, De Anima apud oper. p.328, ed. Rigalt.) quo jugulatio 
ipfa dirigitur, ceco latrocinio eS pvoraxiny appellant, utique viventis 
infantis peremptorium. Guy Patin fays,a midwife was pat at 

6 aris, 
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Paris, for occafioning the death of a lady there, by an at- 
tempt to procure abortion by this method. On her trial fhe 
{aid the had frequently praétifed it with fuccefs ; but, in this 
cafe, it feems, the inflrument had pierced the body of the 
uterus, inftead of pafling through the os internum. 

This operation will be again noticed, when treating of 
thofe kinds of laborious parturition, where the difficulty is 
occafioned by the bones of the pelvis being fo diftorted, and 
the cavity thence fo reduced in fize, as to render the paf- 
fage of a full grown foetus through it totally impracticable. 
In thofe cafes, it has been lately difcovered, the operation 
may be performed with perfect fafety, and with equal ad- 
vantage both to the child and to the mother. See La- 
BOUR. 

A peculiar delicacy, or irritability of habit, diflin@ from 
weaknefs, though perhaps rarely occurring, but in debili- 
tated conftitutions, may be aifo reckoned among the caufes 
of abortion. This habit of body feems in a peculiar man- 
ner, and almoft exclufively, to belong to perfons living in 
the higher ranks of life, who ufe late hours, frequent larpe 
and crouded aflemblies, lie much in bed, and indulge in rich 
and delicate food. The fudden opening of a door, or ap- 
pearance of a perfon not expected, or any thing exciting the 
Jeaft furprife, will often, in fuch conftitutions, be fufficient to 
produce abortion. ‘That this is not occalioned merely by 
weaknefs of con{titution is evident, as very weakly, and even 
confumptive perfons, are found to conceive more frequently, 
to be more tenacious of their offspring, and generally to pro- 
duce larger and ftronger children, than many women of fu- 
perior general health. 

As the caufes of abortions, and the conftitutions molt 
prone to it, are fo various, the modes of preventing it, or of 
conduGting perfons through it, muit vary likewife. One of 
the earlieft fymptoms announcing an approaching abortion, is 
a fenfe of fulnefs; of weight, or heavinefs, at the lower part 
of the abdomen; this is {oon followed by pains in the loins and 
thighs, and if thefe pafs unnoticed, which is not uncommonly 
the cafe, a difcharge of blood, more or lefs profule, accord- 
ing to the conititution of the woman, takes place: this, if 
accompanied with pains, recurring at intervals fimilar to 
thofe of labour, ufually continues until the ovum is ex- 
cluded. Sometimes the difcharge of blood abates, or en- 
tirely ceafes for fix, eight, ten, or more days, and then re- 
curs again, ufually with greater violence ; and intermiffions 
of this kind fometimes happen three or more times, before 
the fruit is excluded. On the other hand, it fometimes hap- 
pens, that after a woman has fuffered two, three, or more 
effufions of blood in this way, they ceafe; the part of the 
placenta that had been detached reuniting itfelf to the uterus, 
and the woman goes on to her full time. Thefe circumftances 
only happen in thofe abortions that occur within the firtt 
three, four, cr at the lateft five months, which are rarely at- 
tended with danger. Difcharges of blood occuring at a Jater 
period, although they alfo {cmetimes ceafe, and recur again at 
intervals, never completely leave the woman until the foetus 
and inyolucra are excluded, which ordinarily does not happen 
until fo much blood has been loft as to deftroy the life of 
the foetus, and to put that of the mother alfo into extreme 
danger. 

If a pregnant woman of a fanguine temperament, fhould 
be feized with pains in the loins, and with difcharges of blood 
from the vagina, fix or eight ounces of blood may be ad- 
wantageoufly drawn from the arm, which will divert the cur- 
rent of blood from the part. The Bowels are next to be 
opened with fome mild purgative; fhe mult be kept quiet, 
but not confined to the bed; be put upona cooling regimen, 
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and take a powder confifting of twenty grains of nitre, andthe 
fame quantity of the compound powder of gum tragacanth, 
twice or three times in the day, mixed with barley water. 
A tea-{poonful may be taken every night, of an ele&uary 
confilting of, lenitive eleGuary, two ounces; cream of 
tartar, and flowers of fulphur, of each two drams ; 
one dram; fyrup of rofes, a fufficient quantity to give it 
a proper confiftence. For women who are ealily moved, a 
feruple, or half a dram of jalap, may be fufficient, or thirty 
grains of rhubarb may be fubitituted for the jalap. If tlre 
woman fhould be only three or four months advanced in her 
pregnancy, and the fcetus fhould not be dead, or the ovum 
entirely feparated from the uterus, the above may be fufficient 
to preferve it, and prevent the abortion. In the cafe of women 
of more relaxed and delicate conttitutions, the bleeding muit 
be omitted, but the electuary with the rhubarb mutt be 
given every night, and initead of -the powder with nitre 
and gum tragacanth, a decoction of bark, with a few 
drops of the vitriolic acid may be given; or the fol- 
lowing : 

RK Mucilag. gummi arabici 3ij. 

Olei terebinth. gtt. xl. 

Syrup. alb. 35. aque 5¥ 

Spirit. nncis mofchate 3 §.m. capiat egra cochlearia 
tria ter in die. 

Tf naufea prevails, fo that the ftomach with difficulty re- 
tains either food or medicines, or if the bowels are too loofe, 
twelve or fifteen grains of ipecacuanha may be given in a 
fpoonful of water, as an emetic, and the following draught 
at night : 

FR. Pulv. radicis rhei gr. vj- Confetionis aromatice 9i. 

Spt. nucis mofchate 3i. Tin@ture Oplj gtt. xij. 
Aque Ziff. m. 

Under this treatment, if the foetus cannot be preferved, 
the hemorrhage will be reftrained, and the abortion will 
happen without doing any material injury to the conttitu- 
tion. 

Abortions occuring at the times we have mentioned, are 
rarely attended with danger, and never require manual affitt- 
ance. Thofe occurring later, viz. after the fixth month, 
if the hemorrhage fhould nct be reftrained by the means here 
propofed, or fhould return, which ufually happens, often re- 
quire manual affiltance, and mutt be treated in the fame man- 
ner as when hemorrhage occurs in women who have attained 
the full term of geftation. See Lazour. 

Perfons adminiftering drugs to pregnant women, with the 
view of procuring abortion, or even women taking medi- 
cines, or ufing means for that purpofe, have in moft civilized 
countries, and from a very early period, been fubjeGted to 
certain penalties. 

The ancient Greek legiflators, Solon and Lycurgus, pro- 
hibited the praGtice of producing abortion. Whether or not 
it was permitted among the Romans, has been much dif- 
puted, between two learned modern civilians. It is certain 
the praétice, which was by them called vi/ceribus vim inferre, 
was frequent enough: but whether there was any penalty an- 
nexed to it, before the emperors Severus and Antonine, is the 
queltion. Noodt maintains the negative ; and farther, that 
thofe princes only made it criminal in one particular cafe ; 
viz. of a married woman’s practifing it out of refentment 
againft her hufband, in order to defraud him of the com- 
fort of children; this was ordered to be punifhed by a 
temporary exile: figua pregnans vim vifceribus fuis intulerit 
ne inimico marito filium procrearet, temporali exilio coerceatur. 
He adds, that there was no general prohibition of the 
practice before Gratian and Valens. It is true we find in 
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Cicero an earlier inflance, of a woman punifhed for this fa& ; 
but it was in Milefia, a country not fubject to the Roman 
laws. 

Bynkerfhoeck however denies, that a woman was al- 
Jowed to drink the poculum abortionis, impune ; and the rea- 
fon he gives, is, that the womb was the hufband’s pro- 
perty, who was declared, by the laws, the fole cuflos 
of it; to prevent his being impofed on in the children 
he was to bring up. But then this does not affect wo- 
men who had been impregnated by others, who were not their 
hufbands. 

The foundation on which the praétice is {aid to have been 
allowed, was, that the fetus, while in utero, was reputed as a 
part of the mother, ranked as one of her own vifcera, over 
which fhe had the fame power as over the reft; befides, that 
it was not reputed as a man, homo.; nor to be alive, other- 
wife than a3 a vegetable: confequently, the crime amounted 
to little more than that of pluckieg unripe fruit from the 
tree. V. Juven. Sat. vi. v. 500, &c. Senec. Confolat. ad 
Helviam Matrem, c. 16. 

This lalt cited author reprefents it as a peculiar glory of 
Helvia, that fhe had never, like other women, whofe chief 
fludy is their beauty and fhape, deftroyed the fetus in her 
womb. Nunguam te fecunditatis tue quafi exprobraret etatem, 
puduit ¢ nunquam more alienarum quibus omnis commendatio ex 
Jorma petitur, tumefcentem uterum abfcondifti quafi indecens onus, 
nec inter vifcera tua conceptas [pes liberorum cuffti. By the de- 
cretals of the canon law, (Part ii. Caufl. 32. queft. ii. c. 8.) 
Non eff homicida, que abortum procurat, aniequam ania cor- 
port fit infufa. ; 

The primitive fathers, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Minutius 
Felix, Avguftin, &c. declaimed loudly againft the practice, 
as virtual murder: Homicidii fe/finatio eft, fays Tertullian, 
(Apolog. apud Oper. p. 10.) prohibere na/ci 3 nec refert, na- 
tam quis eripiat animam, an na centem difturbet. Several coun- 
cils have declared againft it. That the foetus in the mother’s 
womb is without life, and that it is not animated before it is 
born; and alfo that it is lawful fora young woman, her life 
or charaéter being at ftake, to procure an abortion, are pro- 
pofitions which pope Innocent X. in a general council in 
1679, condemned as falfe and fcandalous. Yet we are told 
that the modern Romith ecclefiaftical laws allow of difpenfa- 
tions for it. Egane mentions the rates at which a difpenfa- 
tion for it may be had. 

Foderé fays, (Traité de Médicine Légale,)in the Introduc- 
tion, the emperors Severus and Antonine, decreed, that wo- 
men procuring abortion, forty days after they had conceived, 
at which time they imagined the foetus was completely form- 
ed, and endued with life, fhould be put to death; but earlier 
than that period, and before the foetus was fuppofed to be 
living, they fhould only fuffer a temporary banifhment. Our 
law feems to have adopted a principle fimilar to this, but it 
extends the punifhment to any perfon (malicioufly or inten- 
tionally, we fuppofe,) “being inftrumental in occafioning a 
woman to mifcarry. 

“© $i aliquis mulerem pregnantem percuferit,”’ fays Braéton, 
lib. iti. c. 21. * welei venenum dederit, per quod fecerit abortivam, 
fi pucrpertum jam formatum fucrit, et maxime ft fuerit animatum, 
facit bomicidium.” “ Life,”? fays Blackttone, (Commentaries, 
book i. chap. 1. vol. 1. p. 129. Svo.) “is the immediate 
gift of God, a right inherent by nature in every individual ; 
and it begins, in contemplation of law, as foon as an infant 
is able to flir in the mother’s womb. For if a woman is 
quick with child, and by a potion, or otherwife, killeth it 
in her womb; or if any one beat her, whereby the child 
dieth in her body, and fhe is delivered of a dead child, this, 
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though not murder, was by ancient law homicide, or man 
flaughter.’? But, he goes on to obferve, ** The modern law 
doth not look upon this offence in quite fo atrocious a light, 
but merely asa heinous mifdemefnor.”? 3 Inft. so. 

Aportion, among Gardeners, fignifies fuch fruits as are 
produced too early, and never arrive at maturity. 

ABORTIVE, fomething come before its due time, or be- 
fore it has arrived at its maturity and perfeGtion. 

The term is applied by fome writers on the materia medica 
to medicines that occafion an abortion in pregnant women. 
Medicines of this kind have alfo been denominated Amblotica 
and Ecbolica; and thcy have been commonly fuppofed to 
poffefs the power of promoting the natural birth, of forcing 
off the placenta, and even of expelling a dead teetus. But 
thefe powers, afcribed to medicines by the ancients, are now 
deemed imaginary, and fuch medicines are now hardly ever 
employed. Callen’s Mat. Med. v. 1. p. 162. 

ABORTIVE corn, in Agriculture, a diltemper of corn men= 
tioned by M. Tillet, and fufpe&ted to be oceafioned by infects, 
It appears long before harveft, and may be known bya de= 
formity in the ftalk, the leaves, the ear, and even the grain. 

Asortive flux. See ABorTION. 

Aportive vellum, is made of the fkin of an abortive calf. 

ABOTRITES, or Asopaires, in Hiflory, a people 
bordering upon Bulgaria, in that part of Dacia contiguous 
to the Danube. Henry I. of Germany, furnamed the 
Fowler, in his zeal for the propagation of the chriftian 
faith, undertook, and actually effected the converfion of 
the king of thefe people. The kingdom of the Abodrites 
was a part of the ancient Vandalia, and is now called Meck- 
lenburg. 

ABOU Hannes, in Ornithology, a bird of Abyffinia, fo 
called, becaufe it appears on St. John’s day ; the terms fig- 
nifying, father Fohn. ‘This is the feafon when the freth 
water of the tropical rains is firft known in Egypt to have 
mixed with the Nile, and to have rendered it lighter, 
fweeter, and more exhaleable in dew and accordingly it is 
the feafon wher all water-fowl, that are birds of paflage, 
refort in great numbers to Ethiopia. his bird, according 
to Mr. Bruce, (Travels, &c. vol. v. p. 173.) is the Ip1s of 
the ancients. Its beak refembles in fhape that of a curlew 
and the colour of the upper part is green, and of the lower 
part black ; and it is four and a half inches in length. The 
bone of the leg is round and {trong, fix mches long, and the 
length of the thigh-part is five and a half inches. The height 
of the body, as it ttands, from the fole of the foot to ‘thee 
middle of the back is nineteen inches. Its feet and legs are 
black ; it has three toes before, armed with fharp trong 
claws, and atoe behind. The head and back part of the 
neck are brown: the throat, breaft, back, and thighs are 
white. The largelt feathers of the wings are a deep black 
for thirteen inches from the tail, aud a fpace of iix inches in 
length from the end of the tail along the back is alfo of the 
fame colour. The meafures and colours correfpond to thofe 
of the embalmed Ibis. : 
_ABOUALLT, in Hydrography, a river of Paleftine, which 
rifes in mount Libanus, and flows with a rapid current into 
a romantic valley, where it is concealed by trees. 

ABOUILLON. See Apoutonia. 

ABOUKIR, in Geography, a {mall town of Egypt, 
fituate in the defart between Alexandria and Rofettta. It is 
the ancient Canopus, and diftant, according to Mr. Sa- 
vary, (Letters on Egypt, v. i. p. 49.) fix leagues from Pha- 
ros. Pliny, (N. H.1.v. ¢.31. tom. 1. p.283. ed. Hard.) 
who had colleéted the teftimonies of antiquity, fays, that it 
was formerly an ifland. Its local appearance makes this cre- 
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dible. The grounds around it are fo low, that the fea ftill 
covered a part of them in the time of Strabo, (lib. xvii. 
tom. 2. p. 4311.) The town, built upon a rock, which 
forms a handfome road for fhipping, was out of the seach ‘of 
inundations. Aboukir has been lately (viz. in 17¢5,) ren- 
dered famous by the battle between the Inelifh and French 
fleets, in which the Britifh admiral, Nelfon, obtained a 
fignal victory, and for which he has been honoured with 
a peerage. The place, itfelf, though well fortified, and 
vigorouily Aer tied by the Turks, was taken by the French 
in 1799, and retaken by the Englith in ior. 

ABOUT, in fea language, the Gituation of a flip imme- 
diately after fhe has tacked, or changed her courfe by going 
about and landing on the other tack. lout _/dip is the order 
to the fhip’s crew for tacking. 

ABOUTIGE, or Asurisn, in Geography, a town in 
Upper | Egypt, near the Nile, where they make the belt 
opium in the Levant. It was formerly a large, but is now 
a mean place, though governed by an Limir. It ftands on 
the fite of otis, mentioned by Stephanus Byzantinus ; the 
burgh of Settefe, a little above it, reprefents the {mall city 
of Apollo. N, lat. 26° 50’. 

ABRA, a filver coin in Poland, nearly equivalent to the 
Englih Milling. It is current in feveral mene of Germany, 
and through the dominions of the Grand Seignior, at the 
value of one fourth of the Holland’s dollar or ~ aflani. See 
Coins. 

ABRABANEL, AsarBaneEL, or AVRAVANEL; Isaac, 
in Biography, a learned rabbi, {aid to be defcended from king 
David, and born at Lifbon, A. D. 1437. He was obliged to 
Jeave Spain with the anes Jews, ane having been coafeflor 
to Alphonfo V. king of Portugal, and to Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic. He pei at Naples, Corfu, and feveral othee 
cities, and died at Venice in 158, aged 71. Among the 
Jews he was denominated the fage, ne prince, ariel the 
great politician. Some writers fay, (See AG. Lipf. Nov. 
1686, p. 530.) that, by negotiating bills of exchange, 
which was the bufinefs he followed at Callile, aftcr he Hed 
from Lifvon, and by praétifing the feveral arts and frauds of 
the Jewifh people, he amafled prodigious wealth ; that he 
oppreffed the poor ; that he afpired after the molt illullrious 
titles, fuch as the nobleft houfes in Spain could not attain ; 

and that being a {worn enemy to the chriltian religion, he 
was the principal canfe of that form which fell upon him 
and the reft of his nation in 1.92, when they were diiven 
out of the Spanifhdominions. His Commentary on the Old 
‘Teftament, which is {carce, is written in a clear, though 
diffufe, ftyle; and adheres principally to the literal fente. 
This book, which confiits of detached parts, compofed at 
different times, abounds with fo much rancour again{t the 
Chriftians in general, and the Roman Catholics in particular, 
that father Bartolocci was defirous that the Jews fhould be 
prohibited the perufal of it ; and they were not allowed to 
read or keep in their houfes his commentaries en the latter 
prophets. Buiblioth. Rabbin. tom. ii. p. 876.879. Fis 
other works are, A Treatife on the World againtt rene tle, 
who maintains its eternity ; a Treatife on the Explication of 
the Prophecies relating to the Mcfitah againft the Chriftians; 
-a Book concerning Articles of Faith ; and fome others of 
lefs note. The various perfecutions hich che, anc other 
Jews fuffered, foured his temper, and produced an impla- 
cable hatred again{t the Chrithans, which he has manifelted 
in his writings ; though, in company with them, he behaved 
with great politenefs, and was chearful in converfation. He 
_ was an affiduous ‘tudent, and a very ready writer. 
_ ABRACADABRA, or ABRASADABRA ,a magical word, 
recommended by Serenus Samonicus, preceptor to the 
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younger Gordian, as a charm, or amulet, in curing agues, 
and preventing other difeafes, apoticdlar'y the fever calicd 
by the phyfictans Aemitritcus. See Seren. Samon. de Medio. 
N. 53. p. 1598. fol. Mattaire. 

To have this efle€t, the word mul be written on paper, 
and repeated, omitting each time the laft letter ia the former, 
fo that the whole may form a kind of inverted 


: A : : . abracadabra 
cone, (as in the margin,) in which there is ae f 
; , : abracadabr 
this property, that which way foever the let- q 
abracadab 
ters be taken, beginning from the apex and a ae 
afcending from the left to the ‘right, they ; 
abracad 
make the fame word, or as fome would have Ay Seas 
it, the fame fentiment, as is found in the firlt A 
- rr: abrac 
whole line. ‘This paper muft be fufpended ae 
about the neck by a linen thread. Accord- Eis 
: : : : 3 t 
ing to Julius Africanus, another ancient wri- i 
ter, the pronouncing of the word in the fame 5 


manner, will do as well. 
Asracapasra is faid to have been the name of a 
god worfhipped by the Tyrians, fo that wearing his name 
wasa kind of invocation of his aid; a praGice not more fuper- 
ftitious than that of fome chriftians, who bear various things 
about them in expeClation of their operating by fympathy. 
ABRAHAM, in Scripture Hifary, the celebrated pa- 
triarch, who was the father and founder of the Jewith na- 
tion, though it was never called by his name. He was the 
fon of Terah, and the 1oth in lineal fucceffion from Noah 
by his fecond fon Shem, who lived til Abraham was 150 
years old. He was born 352 years after the flood, and 
A.M. 208, according to the Hebrew choronology, in Ur 
of the Chaldees, 1 in the 13eth, and not, as feme eee fup- 
poled, i in the 7oth year of his father’s life, aud removed 
with him, at the age of 50. A. M. 2¢78, into Haran, 
where 'Terah died at ss age of 205 ycea-s. At the age of 
75> t@€. 427 years after the flood, A. M. 2583, he mi: 
grated into Canaan, in conlequence of the divine order and 
promife, recorded in the three firik verfes of the 12th chap- 
ter of Genefis. Siuckford (Conn. vol. i. p. 274.) fuppoles, 
that this promi ife was made to the patriarch before he dwelt 
in Haran (fee Acts vii. 2.), and that it was 430 years before 
the law. (See Gal. iii, 17.) But the interval from the birth 
of Ifaac tothe law was 400 yerrs; andtherefore. he concludes; 
that the promife was made at Ur, thirty years before the bith 
of Ifaac, who was born when Abraham was Ico years old, and 
that ittook plece much about the time of his removal to Ha- 
van. Others (fee Taylor’s Scheme of See Divinity, p. 
250.) date the promile to Abraham at the time of his removal 
to Canaan A.M. 2983. ante A.D, 1921.3 ar aye y reckon 
430years fromth?spertod to the Exobus. Compar ce Exod. xii. 
4t. with Gal. ii. 17. See Blair’s Chronolozy, Pl. 
This promife, however, was the feundation of BA 
gre and {cheme for Prsseanl ig the univerfal prevalence of 
idolatry, and for preferving among mankind the knowledge 
and rfap of the only true Ged, which, under feveral 
varlations and aap TONEMED ES, was to reach to the end of 
time. For this purpofe Providence WESee the f 
Abraham, which was formed into a nation, in- 
flruéted in religi ge by God himfelf, and favoured 
with fuch extraordinary privileges and honours, -among ail 
other nations of the earth, as were in their own nature 
adapted to engage them, by the moit rational motives, to 
adhere to God and his worfhip. The ground of this noble 
and extenfive {cheme, and of God’s fingular regard to Abra- 
ham and his polterity, was the Covenant of Grace, the 
promife or grant of favours and bleflings to mankind in 
Jefus Chiift our Lord. In the condu& and accomplithment 
of this fcheme, God required the patriarch to cail -himfelf 
G2 wholly 
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wholly upon his Providence, by removing at his fpecial 
command, from his own kindred and country, to an un- 
known diltant land, which he would fhew him, affuring him 
of his prefence and fpecial blefling. Accordingly, foon 
after his fettlement in Canaan, probably within two or three 
years, notwithitanding the renewal of the divine promife, 
that this land thould be given to his pofterity, he was forced 
by a grievous famine to remove into Egypt. Many chrono- 
logers fix the commencement of the 430 years, during which 
the Ifraelites continued in this country, at this period. Here 
Sarah, though the had previoufly confented, for her own fecu- 
rity and that of Abraham, to be called his filter, was forcibly 
taken away by the king of Egypt; who captivated by her 
beauty, defigned to have made her his wife. But the king 
was punifhed in an extraordinary manner for the injuftice 
of his condué, reftored her without violation, and gave or- 
ders, that Abraham, and his wife, with all that belonged to 
them, might fafely depart from his dominions. The famine 
having ceafed in Canaan, he returned to the fituation near 
Bethel, which he had left, and where he had ereGted an altar, 
and devoutly acknowledged his happy deliverance. Abra- 
ham, being under the neceflity of feparating from Lot, his 
nephew, on account of the increafe of their fubftance, and 
the contention of their refpeétive herdfmen, removed to the 
plain of Mamre, in Hebron. Here he formed an alliance 
with three of the priocipal perfons of the country, by 
whofe affiftance he refcued Lot, who had been taken captive, 
and reftored him, his family, and his whole property, to his 
former habitation. A.M. 2092. At his return, as he paffed 
near Salem, fuppofed to be the city afterwards called Jeru- 
falem, he met Melchizedec, who was king of that city, and 
« prieft of the Moft High God,” and received from him 
tokens of fpecial favour. Soon after this event the divine 
promife was again renewed to him, and accompanied with 
circumftances of peculiar encouragement. It was particu- 
larly revealed to him, that his pofterity fhould fojourn, and 
be affited in a ftrange land 490 years; at the expiration of 
which, God would interpofe for the punifhment of their 
oppreffors, and for their refcue. Thefe years are to be rec- 
koned, not from their coming into Egypt, but from the 
birth of Ifaac. For during the whole time of their fojourn- 
ing in the land of Canaan and elfewhere, they were in a 
ftrange land, in which they had not a foot of ground, if we 
except the cave of Machpelah. he meaning of this prophecy 
to Abraham, therefore, can only be this, that his feed from 
Tfaac forward fhould be ftrangers ina land that was not 
theirs, for the fpace of 400 years, during fome part of 
which they fhould be oppreffed, and at length brought un- 
der bondage ; which term being expired, they fhould find 
a happy deliverance. After the renewal of this promife, 
Abraham married Hagar, who was recommended to him by 
Sarah,and whofe children fhe defigned,to adopt and educate as 
her own, according to the cullom which was common in thofe 
times. By Hagar he hada for, who was called Ifhmael, A.M. 
2094. When the patriarch had attained the age of 99 years, 
A.M. 2107. ante A.D.1897. God was pleafed to ratify his 
former covenant with him, by changing his name from déram, 
formed of 5X, father and (> exalted,to Abraham, derived from 
MDMOO AN, father of a great multitude, afluring him that’ 
he would make him the father of many nations, Gen. xvii. 5. 
Asa token and confirmation of the covenant now mace 
with him, he enjoined him to be circumcifed, and to circum- 
cife all the males of his family; and he promifed that, with- 
in a year, he fhould have a fon by his wife, whofc name was 
now changed from Sarai, q.d. my prince/s, to Sarah, the 
princefs. This fon was to be called //aac; to him belonged 
the covenant and promife; and in his feed all the nations of 


the earth were to be bleffed.. The promife of a fon was 
again renewed by thofe celeftial meflengers, who announced 
to him the deftruétion of Sodom. His interceffion on be- 
half of this devoted city, though in the iffue unavailing, 
forms a diftinguifhing circumftance in his hiftory. Soon 
after this event, Abraham removed to the country of the 
Philiftines, and fojourned in Gerar, where an incident oc- 
curred fimilar to that which had happened in Egypt. See 
Asimevecu. Ifaac was born at the appointed feafon, 452 
years after the flood, and A. M. 2108. But within 25 
years after this joyful event, upon which depended the ac- 
complifhment of the divine promife, and of the patriarch’s 
hopes, Tfaac was demanded as a burnt-facrifice, and Abraham 
was ordered to prefent the offering on mount Moriah. ‘The 
event, with all the circumftances that attended it, is well 
known. ‘The order was countermanded, and the patriarch, 
in confequence of this fignal trial of his faith and obedience, 
obtained a folemn renewal of all the divine covenants and 
promifes. In the year 488 after the flood, A.M. 2144, 
Sarah died at Hebron, and was buried in the cave of Mach-. 
pelah, which Abraham purchafed as a burying-place, of the 
fons of Heth, for 400 pieces of filver, amounting at the 
rate of 3s. fora fhekel, to 60]. of our money. ‘This pur- 
chafe was made, according to the cultom of ancient times, at 
the Gares of Hebron, Abraham having married his fon 
Ifaac to Rebekah, the daughter of Nahor, his brother, at 
the age of 141 years, took another wife, named Keturah, 
by whom he had fix fons. Thefe he portioned, that they 
might not interfere with Ifaac’s inheritance ; and they went 
to the eaft of Beerfheba, and the land of Canaan, and 
fettled in both Arabias, the Petraa and Deferta, where 
fome traces of their names are {till to be perceived. This 
venerable patriarch died in the 175th year of his age, 527 
years after the flood, A. M. 2183, ante A.D. 1821, and 
was buried by his two fons, Ifaac and Ifhmael, in the cave 
of Machpelah, near Sarah, his wife. 

+ Tothe above abftra& of the hiltory of Abraham, recorded 
in the book of Genefis, it may not be improper to fubjoin a 
few particulars colle€ted from other fources. Terah, the 
father of Abraham, it is faid, (Suidas in voc. ASewap and 
Eecey, Lex. tom. i. & ii.) made itatutes and images for 
the “purpofes of that idolatrous worfhip, which had been 
tran{mitted to him from his anceftor Serug, and which he 
encouraged by example and exhortation. Some Jewifh au- 
thors relate (apud Genebrand. in Chron.) that Abraham 
purfued the fame occupation; and Maimonides (More Ne- 
vochim, ¢. 29.) fays, that he was ecucated in the’ religion 
of the Sabxans, who acknowledged no deity but the ftars, 
and that he was led by his own refletion to the belief of an 
intelligent Creator and Governor of the univerfe ; but that 
he did not renounce paganif{m till the soth year of his age. 
That he was brought up in the religion of the Sabzans is 
an opinion adopted by Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Ritual. lib. 
i. c. I. § 2. vol. i. 279. See Sapaism. Snidas (wbi 
Jfupra,) informs us, that at 16 years of age he cautioned his 
father againlt feducing men to idolatry for the fake of per- 
nicious gain, and taught him that there is no other bod 
befides him who dwells in heaven, and created the whole 
world. It is added, that he deftroyed the ftatues and 
images of his father, and departed with him from Chaldza. 
Others relate (Heidegger Hilt. Patriarch. tom. ii. p. 36.) 
that his father deputed Abraham to fell his ftatues in his 
abfence, and that a man, who pretended to be a purchafer, 
having afcertained that he was 50 years of age, remon- 
{trated with him for adoring at fuch an age, a being which 
is but a day old. Abraham, impreft and confounded by this 
remonttrance, deftroyed them all, excepting the largett, 
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before his father’s return; and he told him, that having 
prefented an oblation of flour to the idols, the ftonteft of 
them, in whofe hand he had placed a hatchet, hewed the 
others to pieces with that weapon. Terah replied, that 
this was bantering, becaufe the idols had not fenfe to act in 
this manner; upon which Abraham retorted thefe words 
upon his father againft the worfhip of fuch gods. But he 
was delivered up by Terah to Nimrod, the fovereign of the 
country, and becaufe he refufed to worfhip the fire, accord- 
ing to his order, he was thrown into the mid{t of the flames, 
from which he efeaped uninjured. Mr. David Levi, in his 
Lingua Sacra, has given an account of this tradition, ex- 
tracted from Medrafh Berefchith; and it is related by 
Jerome; (Trad. Hebraic. in Genefin, ) who feems to admit 
its general credibility. he vulgate tranflation of 2 -Efdras 
ix. 7. exprefies that he was delivered from the fire of the 
Chaldeans ; but the ambiguity of the word Ur, which de- 
notes fire, as well as the birth-place of Abraham, feems to 
have given rife to this opinion. However, if we allow that 
Abraham, being born and educated in an idolatrous country 
and family, might have been addiéted in very early life to 
that fuperltition, it is certain that he renounced it, and that 
he was providentially removed from a f{cene of danger, and 
that he contributed to propagate juft fentiments concerning 
the Deity wherever he fojourned. The fame of his wifdom, 
. piety, and virtue, fpread far and wide among the nations of 
the world: this appears from the teflimonies of Berofus, 
Hecatzus, Nicholas of Damafcus, cited by Jofephus, (An- 
tiq. li. c.7. apud Oper. tom.i. p.28. ed Haverc.) and 
alfo from what is faid of him by Alexander Polyhiltor, Eu- 
polemus, Artapenus, and others, whofe teltimonies may be 
feen in Eufebius’s Prep. Evang. lib.ix. cap. 16, 17, 18, 
19. His name is mentioned with honour all over the 
Eaft to this day. Jofephus (Antiq. li. c.8. tom.i. 
p- 30.) informs us, that he taught the Egyptians arithmetic 
and aftrology ; and we learn from others, (fee Eufebius and 
Suidas, wbi /upra,) that he alfo inftructed the Phoenicians in 
aftronomy ; that he invented the Hebrew characters and 
language; and that he wrote feveral books. Tradition- 
ary truth and fiction feem to have been blended in the 
accounts that are given of this eminent patriarch by the 
Jews, Arabians, and Indians, Of the books af{cribed to 
him, the principal feems to have been the treatife called Jet- 
zirah, or the Creation, of which it gives an account. This 
is mentioned in the Talmud, and held in high eftimation 
by feveral learned Rabbis. It was printed at Paris in 1552, 
and tranflated into Latin by Pottel; and alfo tranflated into 
Latin, with remarks, in 1642, by Rittangel, a converted 
Jew, and profeflor at Konigfberg. A book, called Abra- 
ham’s Revelation, was difperied by an ancient fect, under the 
denomination of Sreruians. Abraham’s A/Jumption is men- 
‘tioned by Athanafius in his Synopfis; and Ongen takes 
notice of a treatife, pretended to be written by him, in 
which two angels are introduced difputing about his falva- 
tion. ‘Ihe Jews alfo reprefent him as the compofer of 
fome prayers, and of the 190th Pfalm, and of a Treatife 
again{t Idolatry. Fabricius (Bibl. Grec. tom.ii. p. 516.) 
informs us, that fome altrological books of Abraham, which 
are now loft, are commended by Vettius Valens and Jul. Fir- 
micus ; and from Kirchem’s Treatife of Libraries, p.142. we 
fearn, that all the feveral words, which Abraham compofed in 
the plains of Mamre, are contained in the library of the monaf- 
tery of the Holy Crofs on Mount Amaria, in Ethiopia. The 
Indians believe this patriarch to have been the fame with 
their great prophet Zoroafter. According to the Arabians, 
who have given us a hiftory of Abraham, very different 
from that of the Bible, he was the fon of Azar, and grand« 


fon of Terah ; and the eaftern heathens have a long tradition 
concerning Abraham’s life, which differs very much from that 
of Mofes. Ina book, faid to be in the French king’s library, 
No. 792. which was written by Ephrem the Syrian, and 
tranflated from the Syriac into Arabic, upon Abraham’s 
journey into Egypt, there is a fermon on his death, preached 
by St. Athanafius, on the 28th of March; on which day 
the Coptic and Egyptian Chriftians obferve his feftival: 
Among the Mahometans, the memory of Abraham is held 
in great veneration, and his name frequently occurs in the 
Koran. Sec Caaza. Weare told by Ebn Shobna, (ad 
Ann. Hegira 513, cited by D’Herbelot Bibl Orient. Art. 
Abraham, p. 10.) that in the beginning of the 12th cen- 
tury, the tomb of Abraham having been dilcovered near 
Hebron, his body, as well as thofe of Ifaac and Jacob, were 
found entire and uscorrupted. There were likewife fome 
gold and filver lamps hung up in the cave, which was vifited 
by multitudes. The Moflems have fuch a reverence for this 
place, that they make it one of their four pilgrimages, the 
three others being thofe of Mecca, Medina, and Jerufalem ; 
and the Chriftians built a church over the cave, which the 
Turks afterwards converted into a mofque, and prohibited 
Chriltians from approaching. ‘The emperor Alexander Se- 
verus, (Lamprid. in Sever.) who knew Abraham only by 
the extraordinary circumftances related by Jews and Chril- 
tians, conceived fo high an opinion of him, that he ranked 
him with Jefus Chrift among his gods. 

Asrauam, Rabdi, in Biography, was prince of the Jewith 
nation, and tutor to Abenezra. He foretold that the Mef- 
fiah would be born under the fame configuration or con- 
junGion of Jupiter and Saturna, with Mofes the Jewith law- 
giver. According to his calculation, this was to happen 
2859 years after the former, i.e. A. D. 14643 and two fuch 
conjunctions are faid to have aétually occurred within the 
5th century, viz. in 1444 in Cancer, and 20 years after in 
Pifces; but inftead of deliverance, the Jews experienced only 
difatter and dittrefs. 

Asranuam, R. Tfaac Ben, a Jewith writer, who lived 
about the beginning of the 17th century. He was by nation 
a Polander, but {pent molt of his time in the courts of Ger- 
many. His book, intitled, Chafuk Emunah, i.e. Muni- 
men Fidei, was a violent attack on the Chriftian religion, in 
which he examines the whole gofpcl,and endeavourstoexplode 
all the proofs of it, and to confute the objeCtions of Chriltians 
againit the Jews. his book, which was compofed againik 
the difciples of Luther, was publifhed in 1616, from a MS. 
which was become very {carce. It was tranflated into 
Spanith, and very widely difperfed. The African Jews held 
it in high eftimation, and from them it was brought into 
Germany by Wagenfeil, who inferted a Latin tranflation of 
it in his Tela Ignea Satane. 

Asranam Usgue, a Portuguefe Jew, fuppofed by fome- 
to be a Chriftian, who, with ‘l'obias Athias, tranflated the 
Bisve out of Hebrew into Spanifh. It was printed at Fer. 
Yara in 1553, and reprinted in Holland in 1630. The firft 
edition of this Bible, which is the mott valuable, is marked 
with ftars at certain words, which are defigned to fhew that 
thefe words are difficult to be underftood in,the Hebrew, 
and that they may be ufed in a different fenfe. 

ABRAHAM, or Apaam, NicHoras, a learned Jefuit, was 
born in the diocefe of Toul in Lorrain in 1589. He was 
made divinity profeffor in the univerfity of Pont A Mouffon, 
which office he held 17 years, and died Sept. 7, 1655. He 
wrote notes on Virgil and Nonnus, a Commentary on fome 
of Cicero’s Orations, in 2 vols. fol. a colle@ion of theo- 
logical pieces, intitled, Pharus Vet. Teft. and fome other 
works, 

ABRAHAM, 
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Apeanuam, Isnact Pitzaro, a Jewifh rabbi, who flour- 
ithed at Amlterdam about the middle of the 17th century. 
He wrote a book intitled, the Sceptre of Judah, which is 
an expofition of the prophecy of Jacob, and intended to con- 
fate the notion of the Mefliah’s having actually appeared. 
Dafuage has given a particular account of this book, which 
he faw in MS. Fit. des Juifs. 1. ix. c. 36..§ 1421. 

Asranam, Sfle of. See St. Mary: 

ABRAHAMIANS, or Astauamites, in Ecclefaflical 
Hiflory, afe& of heretics, who renewed the error of the Pau- 
LICIANS. 

They teok their names from that of their leader Abraham, 
4 native of Antioch, by the Arabs called [brahim ; whence 
alfo the name Ibrahimish, given by them to this fet. The 
Abrahamians arofe about the clole of the eighth century, 
and were fuppreffed by Cyriacus, patriarch of Antioch. 

The fame denomination is alfo applied to a party of 
monks, who fuffered death for the worihip of images, under 
Theophilus. 

ABRAHAMSDORE, in Geography, a populous large 
village in Upper Hungary. E. long. 19° 50!. N. lat. 46° 20’. 

ABRAM’s Crecé, a creek which falls mto Hudfon’s river 
in America, near the city of Hudfor. 

ABRAMBOE, a town inthe kingdom of Fetu on the 
African coat, in which is held a brillant affembly of the na- 

“tives from all parts of the kingdom, to celebrate, by dancing, 
and other diverfions, the birth-day of the king. 

ABRAMIS, in Jchihyolozy, a name given by Bellonius 
and others, to the cyprinus laius, OY BREAM. . 

ABRAN'TES, in Geggraphy, a town of Eftramadura in 
Portugal, {eated on an eminence near thé river Tajo, and 
encompafled with delightful gardens and olive-yards. It 
contains about 3500 inhabitants, four convents, and an 
hofpital. It was fortified by Peter IL., raifed to a county 
by Alphonfus V., and promoted to a marquifate by John V. 
in 1718. W. long. 7° 18’. N. lat. 59° 13! 

ABRASA, in Surgery. See ABRASION. 

ABRASAXAS. See Apraxas. 

ABRASION, compofed of the Latin ad, and rad, to 
shave, or ferape off, a fuper ficial excoriation or ulceration of 
any part of the body ; but the term is generally applied to 
a furface which has been rubbed off by external violence. 
The minute portions of abraded fkin are not to be hattily 
taken away; as, by careful re-application, they may often 
adhere and unite, thus preventing the confequences of a 
recent wound. See Apuzsion and AGGLUTINATION 
or Wounvs. 

Sores attended with excoriation are denominated abra/u. 
The part rubbed off is technically named alra/um. Vide 
Oribafii de Morb. Curat. \. iit. c. 18. 

ABRAVANNUS, in Ancient Geography, the name of a 
promontory and river of Galloway, in Scotland, fo called 
from Aber, which, in Celtic, denotes the mouth of a river, 
and avon, ariver. It is probably that {mall river which falls 
into the bay of Glenluce, a little to the fouth of the Mul 
of Galloway. 

ABRAUM, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by fome 
writers to a {pecies of red clay, ufed in England by the ca- 
binet-makers, &c. to give a red colour to new mahogary 
wood; we have it from the Ile of Wight, bat it is allo 
found in Germany and Italy. 

ABRAXAS, a barbarous word, denoting a power which 
prefides over three hundred and fixty-five others, the number 
of days in the year. 

Abraxas is a word of obfecure origin: it is fuppofed to 
be technically compounded of the Greek letters, conlidered 
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as numeral characters: according to the cuftom of the Gre- 
cians, who expreffed their numbers by letters of the alphabet ; 
the values of which in the prefent word ftand thus: A 1, 
B 2, P 100, A 1,5 60, A 1, 2 200; which added together 
make the number 365. 

The word is ufually written, among modern authors, 
abraxas, though as fome hold, by a corrupt tran{pofition of 
the letters © and &, for adra/ax, as it is found in all the Greek 
fathers, as well as on ancient ftones. Irenaeus indeed (lib. i. 
c. 23. p. 99. ed. Grabe) has abraxas, but the reafon may 
be, that the chapter in which the word occurs is only extant 
in Latin: fo that though it be in Greek charaSers, the or- 
thography is of Latin copyifts or tranflators.—In ftriétnefs 
the word ought to be written in Greck characters, ARPACAZ; 
fince, befides that the inventor of it {poke that language, 
the word does not contain the number 365, when written in 
the Latia charaGter. Hence a farther error in mof books, 
which occurs in the fmaller or running charaéter, on ac- 
count of the Greek figma; this having in ancient in- 
{criptions the fame figure with the Latin C, is often rendered 
by a Roman C inttead of S; whence abracax for abrafax. 

Beaufobre (Hilt. de Manich. tom. i. p. 55, 56.) conjec- 
tures, with a very great degree of probability, that abraxas, 
or abrafax, is derived from two Greek words, which fignify 
magnilicent Saviour. Forthe epithet #2go:, the firlt part of 
abrafax, is particularly applicd, in the fenfe of magnificent or 
fplendid, to Apollo and Bacchus, who, according to Ma- 
crobius, (Sat. |. i. c. 18.) are the fame deities; and the 
fecond word of which abrafax is compofed is Yze, which 
is ufed by Homer for /ave, or 22, which denotes /a/va- 
tion. 

Many learned moderns effirm, that the Bafilidians ufed to 
call the fupreme God ébraxas. For this they have the au- 
thority of Jerome (Adv. Lucif. p. 304.), and of the author 
of the additions to Tertullian’s Book of Prefcriptions, c. 46. 
But that thefe writers are miftaken, we may conclude from 
the better authority of Irenzus (lib. i. c. 23.), who informs 
us, that their opinion was, that the Father of all was in- 
effable, or without a name, and that abraxas was the firft 
of their 365 heavens, or the prince of the angels that refided 
in them. It is probable that they applied this term to the 
arcana of their philofophy, and not to their theology. Ac- 
cordingly, Jerome affures us, (di /upra,) that it is the fame 
with Mythras, or the Sun, which is the deity worfhipped by 
the Perfians. Hence we learn, why abraxas is faid to be 
the chief of the 365 heavens, or angels who refide in them, 
and rule over the 365 days of the year; for the fun may, 
with great propriety, be faid to prefide over all the 
days of the year, and in the hicroglyphical language, to 
contain in himfelf the parts of which the year is compofed, 
and to rule over it. Abraxas is, therefore, a technical term, 
much in the fpirit of the cabbaliftic or oriental philofophy ; 
which, joined with that hieroglyphical difpofition for which 
the Egyptians were remarkable, will account for the emble- 
matical figures that appear on feveral of thofe gems, called 
by Montfaacon (Palzog. Grec. 1. 11. c. 8.) abraxai. But 
there is no fufficient evidence that thcfe belonged to the 
Bafilidians. 

Several have even fufpe&ted that they difcover fome trace 
of the gofpel trinity concealed in this word ; which they 
explain, by fuppofing it compounded of the initial letters 
of the Hebrew words 4 len rouah, q. d. father, fon, ard 
{pirit. Wendelin, canon of Tournay, and father Har- 
douin, have given more precife explications of the word, ac- 
cording to this fyftem. The former makes it ftand for 

paier, filius, fpiritus Jandus, falus a ligno: the latter, im- 
proving 
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proving fomewhat on the explication, makes it reprefent as 
below, 


A A Pater A I 
B Ben Filivs B 2 
P Rouah hakadofh Spir. Sanus. P 109 
A aewarss homines A I 
ic owgay falvans & 203 
A ayn per facrum A 

=| Fura lignum =] 6o 
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Assaxas isalfo ufed, among Antiguaries, for a Fpecies 
of graven gem, on which the word abraxas is ufually in- 
{cribed; fuppofed to have been worn by the ancient Gnof- 
tics, Bafilidians, and Carpocratians, as an amulet or talifman 
againft difeafes. 

_ If the above explication of the meaning of the term 
abraxas be jult, we can eafily account for the introduétion 
of this practice. In the fyflem of ancient mythology, 
Apollo and the Sun were the fame, and Apollo was the 
god of healing. Hence, in the true fpirit of hierozlyphics 
and mythology, thefe gems were undoubtedly ufed by the 
heathens, and probably by fome fuperititions Chrittians, 
who being lately converted, retained a relifh for their former 
abfurdities, as amulets, or charms, to drive away agues and 
other difeafes ; and this alfo cave rife to the ufe of the word 
Asrasspasra for the fame purpofe. It is not unlikely 
that fuch. were found among the or:hodox as well as among 
the Bafilidians and other reputed heretics. 

Abraxafes ave of divers figures and fizes: fometimes in 
that of rings to be worn on the finger; in which form they 
were fuppofed of great efficacy for driving away flies. 

Abraxafes ave frequent in the cabinets of the curious: a 
collection of them, as complete as poffible, has been much 
defired by feveral. There is a fine one in the abbey of S. 
Genevieve, which has occafioned much inguiry. ‘They are 
chiefly of the third century; moft of them feem to have 
come from Egypt, whence they are of confiderable ufe for 
explaining the antiquities of that country. But they are 
much too numerous and too coltly to have been the produc- 
tion and poffeifion of the Chriltians of the three firlt centu- 
ries, thouzh they had all taken delight in fuch things. 

Macarius, Chifflet, Capello, and Montfaucon, have writ- 
ten expreisly on abraxa/es; the latter has given 36 plates of 
them, well filled, -and he has divided them, for the fake of 
order and perfpicuity, into feven different claffes. 

Abraxafes have fometimes no other infcription befide the 
word ; but more ufually fome fymbol annexed toit. Befide 
which, we fometimes find other marks and words adjoined ; 
as the names of faints, angels, apoitles, and the ineffable 
name Jehovah itfelf, either at length, or in the abbreviature 
IAQ; fometimes the words ca6a06, Adoves, Eloai, or the 
names of other gods; as Mithras, or MithraZ; tspge9, Se- 
mes, Sol; AyouSsc 5 es¢ Zeus Lepaais, or Serapis, the one Jupi- 
ter; and the ke. Sometimes we obferve Ifis fitting on a 
lotus, or Apis, furrounded with ftars; Ofiris, Serapis, Har- 
pocrates, Canopus; the cock, the dog, the lion, the ape, 
and the fphinx, which are well known fymbols of heathen 
deities ; fometimes monftrous compofitions of animals, ob- 
{cene images, Phalli, and Ithyphalli; in a word, every kind 
of thing which the Egyptians placed among their gods. The 
graving of abraxa/es is not uniform, rarely good ; the reverfe, 
on which is the word, is faid to be fometimes of a lower and 
amore modern tafte than the face. ‘The chara¢ters are 
ufually Greek, fometimes Hebrew, Coptic, or Hetrurian ; 
and fometimes of a mongrel kind, forged asit fhould feem on 
purpofe to make their import impenetrable. It is difputed, 
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whether or not the Veronica or Montreuil, or the Granits 
obelifk, mentioned by Gori, be abraxa/es. 

Dr. Lardner, who, with an indullry and accuracy for 
which he was diftinguifhed, and by whieh he has eminently 
ferved the caufe of Chriftianity, has examined the particular 
claffes of thefe gems given by Montfaucon, and clearly 
proved that they are of heathenihh origin. Many of the 
figures and inferiptions on them are exceedingly obfeene and 
idolatrous, and could not be the produGtion of any Chriitian 
feat whatever; but they muft be pagan, and for the mott 
part Egyptian. To this purpofe, Beaufobre (ui /upra, 
cap. 4.) obferves, that it is altogether incredible, that a {e@, 
which made profeffion of Chriltianity, fhould have adopted 
the monflers adored by the Egyptians ; or that.a man who 
beafted of deriving his doétrine from Matthias, and from an 
interpreter of St. Peter, and who received the gofpels and 
the epiitles of St. Paul, fhould make images of the deity ; 
at a time when Chriftians had the moft exceffive averfion to 
all forts of images, even the moft innocent. . This learned 
writer has alfo urged a variety of irrefragable arguments 
again{t the opinion of thofe, who maintain that thele gems 
were the invention of the Bafilidians. From many ot the 
figures themfelves, produced by Chifflet, it appears that 
they are pagan, and of Egyptian origin, and could not be- 
long to any feét of Chriftians ; and as for thofe gems, which 
have the names of Abraham, I[faac, or Jacob on them, or 
the God of thefe patriarchs, or the words, Sabaoth, Adonai, 
or Eloai, thefe, he fays, are the inventions of the Cabba- 
lifts, or of the Egyptian magicians; and he has thus dedu- 
ced, from his obfervations on Chifllet’s figures, the fame con- 
clufion, which Dr. Lardner has drawn from thofe of Mont- 
faucon. As forthe names of angels, which Montfaucon 
afferts (Pal. Grec. |. ii. c. 8. p. 177.) to have been in ufe 
among the Bafilidians, it is evident, that thofe which he 
mentions were derived from the Ophites, as Origen (Cont. 
Celf. 1. v. p. 295. ed. Cantab. opp. 1. p. 653. D. Bened.) 
plainly informs us. After z7 elaborate inveftigation of this 
controverted fubjeét, Dr. Larduer concludes in words fimilar 
to thofe of Beaufobre; 1. That 4b;axas was not the god 
of the Bafilidians. 2. That this name fignifies nothing but 
the fun, which was never worfhipped by them. 3. That the 
figures, both in Chifllet and Montfaucon, are, for the molt 
part, Egyptian. 4. That there is no kind of proof that 
any of them belonged to the Bafilidians. 5. That thofe 
which have Iao, Sabaoth, &c. upon them, were the works 
of magicians, who never made any profeffion cf Chriflianity. 
6. ‘That fome of thefe figures derived their origin from the 
Srmontans and OpnitreEs, who were not Chriftians cither 
in belief or profeffion. See Lardner’s Works, vol. ix. p. 
290—-364. 

ABREAST, a Marine term, expreffing the fituation of 
two or more fhips, that he with their fides parallel to each 
other, and their heads equally advanced.. Dut if their fides 
be not parallel, then that fhip, which is im a line with the 
beam of the other, is faid to be aéreaf of her.. When the 
line of battle at fea is formed adrea/t, the whole fquadron 
advances uniformly, the fhips being equally diftant from, 
and parallel to each other; fo that the length of. each fhip 
forms a right angle with the extent of the {quadron, or line 
alreaf. See Line. Abreaff, within the fhip, denotes ona 
line with the beam, or by the fide of any object aboard. 

Abreaft of any place, means off or directly oppolite to it. 

ABREIRO, in Geography, a {mall town of Tralos- 
Montes in Portugal, in a diftrict, which, according to Buf- 
ching, confifts of one parifh. W. long. 7° 10’. N. lat. 41°20’. 

ABRETTENE, in Ancient Geography, a diftri& of 


Myfiain Afia. Hence, according to Strabo (Geog. tom. i. 
p- 861.), 
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p. 861.), the epithet Abrettenus, given to Jupiter, whofe 
prieft was Cleon, who, after being the leader of a gang of 
robbers, received fignal favours from Antony, and in the 
A@tian war deferted him and went over to Cafar. The people 
were called Abretteni, and inhabited the country that hes be- 
tween Ancyra of Phrygia and the river Rhyndacus. Cellarius. 

ABRIDGING, in Algebra, is the reducing a compound 
quantity, or EQUATION, to its more fimple EXPRESSION. 

To abridge the equation 

x3—ax?-+abx —abc=0 

—b -+ac 

—c +he. 
All the known quantities —a—b—c of the fecond term are 
fuppofed equal toonefingle letter—nz all the known quantities 
+ab+-ac-+-le of the third term, equal to another letter+-p - 
and all the known quantities —abc of the fourth term, equal 
toa fingle letter —7. By which means we have xi—axx 
px— =o, inftead of the equation. 

An equation thus abridged, is called a FoRMULA. 

This is done cither to fave room, or the trouble of writing 
a number of fymbols, or to fimplify the expreffion for reliev- 
ing the attention and memory, or rendering the formula more 
eafy and general. 

ABRIDGMENT, in “Literature, a fummary or con- 
tra&tion of a difcourfe: wherein the lefs material things 
sbeing more briefly infifted on, the whole is brought into a 
Jefler compafs. The Abbé Gualtier has publithed an ela- 
borate work in 2 vols. 4to. intitled, A Method of making 
Abridgments. 

Abridgments of books are numerous. They are ufually 
faid to have had their rife in the times of ignorance; to have 
been one of the firtt fruits of that barbarifm which enfued on 
the decline cf the Roman empire ; and to have been unknown 
in thofe happy days, when letters flourifhed among the Greeks 
and Romans: yet we have fome traces of them in thofe times. 
Lord Bolingbroke, fpeaking of thofe who areemployed in this 
way, fays, that ‘ they do neit!.2r honour to themfelves, nor 
good to mankind ; for {urely the abridger is in a form below 
the tranflator; and the book, at leaft the hiftory, that wants 
to be abridged, docs not deferve to be read. They have 
done, anciently, a great deal of hurt, by fubftituting many 
a bad book initead of a good one; and by giving occafion 
to men, who contented themfelves with extracts and abridg- 
ments to neglect, and, through their negleA, to lofe, the 
invaluable originals.’ See Epitome. Notwithftanding 
this reflection, abridgments are in many cafes neceffary and 
ufeful; though it is a difficult taf, and it requires peculiar 
talents to perform the office of an abridger well ; to preferve 
the original author’s facts, reafoning, manner, and {pirit, 
and to omit nothing that is effential either in argument or 
iluftration, and at the fame time to retrench what is redun- 
dant, to reftrain needlefs amplification, and to avoid irrela- 
tive or ufelefs digreflions, are objects of unquettionable im- 
portance. When thefe objects are duly regarded, abridg- 
ments cannot fail to make knowledge of various kinds-more 
eafy of accefs and of attainment, and by reducing the ex~ 
pence and labour of acquiring it, to extend its diffufion and 
prevalence. To readers of various claffes and deferiptions, 
compendious epitomes of voluminous works will be accepta- 
ble and ufeful. The pra@ice of abridging books that are 
read, or the leGures of public profeffors in the various de- 
partments of fcience, is’ a method of ftudy, which has been 
recommended by thofe who have experienced its utility, and 
which has contributed in no {mall degree to affift both the 
judgment and the memory. Thofe who have accuftomed 
themfelves to this praétice have alfo acquired a facility of 
compofition, of which they have availed themfelves on vari- 
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ous o¢cafions ; whatever may have been the employment or 
profeflion to which they have been devoted. We fhall here 
fubjoin two excellent fpecimens of that kind of abridgment 
which we have recommended. 

In the Effay on Miracles, Mr. Hume’s defign is to prove, 
that miracles which have not been the immediate obje@s of 
our fenfes, cannot reafonably be believed upon the teftimony 
of others. His argument is, 

«© That experience, which in fome things is variable, in 
* others uniform, is our on/y guide in reafoning concerning 
** matters of faét. Variable experience gives rife to proba- 

bility only ; an uniform experience amounts to proof. 
Our belief of any faé&t from the teftimony of eye-witnefles 
is derived from no other principle than our experience of 
the veracity of human teltimony. If the fact attefted be 
miraculous, here arifesa contelt of two oppofite experiences, 
or proof againlt proof. Now a miracle is a violation of 
* the laws of nature; and as a firm and unalterable ex- 
perience has eftablifhed thefe laws, the proof againft a mi- 
racle, from the very nature of the fa&i, is as complete as 
any argument from experience can poffibly be imagined ; 
and if fo, it is an undeniable confequence, that it cannot 
be fugmounted by any proof whatever dertved from human 
£¢ teftimony.” 

In Dr. Campbell’s Differtation on Miracles, the author’s 

principal aim is to thew the fallacy of Mr. Hume’s argu- 
ment ; which he has moft fuccefsfully done, by another fin- 
gle argument, in the following manner: 
«« The evidence arifing from human teftimony is not /olely 
derived from experience ; on the contrary, teltimony hath 
a nateral influence on belief antecedent to experience. - 
The early and unlimited aflent given to teftimony by chil- 
dren gradually contra€ts as they advance in life: it is, 
therefore, more confonant to truth to fay, that our diffi- 
dence in teftimony is the refult of experience, than that our 
faith in it has this foundation. Betides, the uniformity 
of experience in favour of any fatt, is not a proof again{t 
its being reverfed in a particular inftance. The evidence 
arifing from the fingle teftimony of a man of known 
veracity, will go farther to eftablifh a belief in its being 
** actually reverfed. 1 his teftimony be confirmed by a few 
others of the fame charaGter we cannot withhold our affent 
“ to the truth of it. Now, though the operations of na- 
“¢ ture are governed by uniform laws, and though we have 
« not the tefttmony of our fenfes in favour of any violation 
«© of them ; {till, if in particular inftances we have the tefti- 
«mony of thoufands of our fellow-creatures, and thofe 
« too men of {trict integrity, fwayed by no motives of am- 
« bition or intereft, and governed by the principles of com- 
«¢ mon fenfe, that they were a¢tually witneffes of thefe vio. 
« lations, the conftitution of our nature obliges us to be- 
«© lieve them.” : 

Thefe two examples contain the fubftance of about 400 
pages. 

For abridements of the common law and the ftatutes, fee 
Dicest, Law, and Srarures. 

ABRIDGMENT, in Law, is particularly ufed for the fhort- 
ening a count or declaration, by fubtraéting fome of the 
fubftance of it. 

A man is faid to abridge his plaint in affife, or a woman 
her demand in an aétion of dower, when, having put any 
lands therein which are not in the tenure of the tenant or 
defendant ; and non-tenure, or the like, is pleaded to that land 
in the abatement of the writ ; they are brought to abridee, 
i. e. to defift from and leave that parcel out of the, detent ; 
and pray that the tenant may anfwer to the reft, to which 
he has not yet pleaded any thing.—Though the demandant 

has 


“ee 
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has abridged his plaint, or demand; yet the writ ftill re- 
mains good for the reft. The reafon is, that fuch writs run 
in general, and do not fpecify particulars. See 21 H. VILL. 


Carte 

ABRINCATARUM oppidum, in Ancient Geography, the 
town of the Abrincate or Abrincatui, now Avranches, in 
France, fituated on an eminence in the fouth-wett of Nor- 
mandy, near the borders of Brittany, on the Englifh Chan- 
nel. W. long. 1° ro’. N. Jat. 48° go’. 

ABRIZAN, or AsrizcutiAn, derived from Abriz, which 
fignifies in Perlian, a vefel proper for pouring out water ; the 
name of a feaft obferved by the old Perfians on the 13th day 
of the month Tir, which nearly correfponds to our Septem- 
ber, with abundance of idolatrous fuperltitions. This hea- 
thenifh feftival was apparently preparatory to the defcent of 
the rain in thofe countries, being about the time of the au- 
tumnal equinox, and has been partly adopted by the Maho- 
metans. Mr. Harmer (Obfervations on Scripture, vol, iii. 
p: 10.) has availed himfelf of the practice at this feaft, to ex- 
plain the Jewifh ceremony of pouring out water at the feaft 
of tabernacles, alluded to by our Saviour, John, ch. vii. 
After the return of the Jews from their captivity in Baby-_ 
lon, Zecharian (ch xiv. xvi. xvii.) connedts attending the 
feaft of the tabernacles with obtaining the rains of autumn, 
which are of fuch confequence after the drought of a Syrian 
fummer ; and therefore (fays the ingenious writer) this rite 
was probably then praétifed, and the pouring out of water 
in the temple, with folemnity, as before God, underftood to 
be a religious prognoftic of the approach of rain, or a morally 
inftrumental and procuring caufe of its fpeedy coming. 
Might not (he adds) the returning Jews think of adding 
fome memorial of Jehovah’s being the giver of rain to that 
ancient national folemnity that had been enjoined by Moles, 
to be obferved juft about the fame time of the year with that 
of the Perfian feftival, which that people folemnly afcribed 
to fome deity they worfhipped, but which the Jews knew 
was the gift of Jehovah? 

ABROCHMENT, or Assrocument, ABBROCHMEN- 
tum, in fome ancient Law-writers, denotes the aét of in- 
grofling or buying up commodities by wholefale, before they 
come into the open market, in order to fell them off dear by 
retail, otherwife called foreftalling. 

ABROGATION, from the Latin abrogo, I repeal, the 
a&t of abolifhing a law, by authority of the maker. 

In which fenfe the word is fynonimous with abolition, re- 
pealing, and revocation. 

Abrogation ftands oppofed to rogation : it is diftinguifhed 
from derogation, which implies the taking away only fome part 
of a law; from /ubrogation, which denotes the adding a claufe 
to it; from obrogation, which implies the limiting or reftrain- 
ing it ; from di/penfaticn, which only fets it afide in a parti- 
cular inftance ; and from antiguation, which is the refuftng to 

afs a law. 

ABROHANT, or Marremorti, the name of a kind 
of muflin, or clear white cotton cloth, brought from the 
Eaft Indies, particularly from Bengal; being in length fix- 
teen French ells and three quarters, and in breadth five 
eighths. 

ABROJOS, or Baxos de Babuca, in Geography, a bank 
formed by feveral {mall rocks and ifles, eaft of Turk’s ifland. 
W. long. 69° 40’. N. lat.21°5’. A deep channel of the 
matin of three leagues lies between this bank and the 
ifland. 

ABROKUS, in Botany, a name ufed by fome of the 
Latin writers, for the bromus, or avena flerilis, the wild oat ; 
and by others for the orobus, or bitter vetch. The Greeks 
ely ufed the word, and that not only for thefe two 
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vegetables, but in a much larger fenfe, underftanding by it 
any herb refembling the plants cultivated for the ufe of the 
table, but not efculent. The Greeks and Romans had a 
way of expreffing the boiling of pulfe or herbs, by words 
fignifying the wetting of them: thus the Greeks cxpreffed 
boiled things by bracha, Beoxe, and the Romans by madidz. 
Virgil ufes the word for the peafe, and Plautus, for ail efeu- 
lent things that were boiled: hence thefe baftard peafe and 
oats were called abrocha, non madida, not fit for boiling or 
eating. 

ABROLEOS, in Geography, dangerous fhoals about so 
miles. from the coaft of Brafil, and about the ifland of St. 
Barbe. S.lat. 18° 22’. W.long. 38° 45/. 

ABROMA, in Botany, formed of « and Pewpe, q.d. not fit 
for food, is ufed in oppofition to Turosroma, as a genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order of Co/umnifera, the Mal- 
vacee of Juffieu, and the 18th clals of polyadelphia dodecandria. 
The generic charaéters are as follow: the ca/yx is a five-leaved 
perianthium, with lanceolate, acute, {preading, and permanent 
leaflets; the caro/la has five petals, larger than the calyx, with 
obovate, arched, concave, obtufe claws, hairy at the end, 
erect, and inferted at the bafe into the nectary ; and oval, 
obtufe, fpreading, ciliate borders, contraéted at the bafe in- 
to recurved little claws, on which the chief claws are placed ; 
and a {mall pitcher-fhaped ne¢tary, divided into five feyments, 
which are obcordate, hairy, ereét, recurved, and arched; 
the flamina are five membranaeeous, very {mall flaments, 
growing on the nectary between the fegments, emarginates 
trifid, with three anthers on each filament, that are twin and 
kidney-form ; the pi/i/ has a {ubcylindrical germ, with five 
fubulate ityles, and acute fligmas; the pericarpium is. an 
ovate, membranaceous, five-winged, five-beaked, and five- 
celled capfule, with folded partitions; and the feeds are 
numerous and fubovate, within an oblique membranaceous 
aril, fixed in a double row to the central edge of the parti- 
tions, which is thickened and longitudinally bearded; and 
without a receptacle. There are two {pecies, viz. the AZaple- 
leaved abroma, which isa tree, with a ftraight trunk, yielding 
a gum when cut, and filled with a white pith like the elder; 
it flowers from June to Oétober, and its fruit ripens in Sep- 
tember and Otober; it is a native of New South Wales and 
the Philippine iflands, and was introduced into Kew gar- 
dens about 1770, and is a hot-houfe plant, requiring great 
heat, and much water :—and Wheler’s Abroma, fo called by 
Koenig, in compliment to Edward Wheler, Efq. of the Su- 
preme Council in Bengal ; this is a fhrub with a brown bark, 
anative of the Eaft Indies, and is not known in Europe. 
Miller’s Di@. by Martyn. 

ABRONO, in Botany, a name given by Serapion, and 
others, to the Aeart-pEA; called alfo abrugi. 

ABROSTOLA, in Aactent Geography, a town in Phry- 
gia, which, according to Ptolemy and the Peutingerian 
Table, is about 23 miles from Amurium. Cellarius, vol. ii. 
p- 89. 

ABROTANOIDES, in Botany. 
Protea, and SeripHiuM. 

AsroranorweEs, in Natural Hifory, a name given by 
Bauhin to the Maprerora muricata of Liuneus and 
others. 

ABROTANUM or Asroronum maf. See ArTEMI= 
sta, and SourHernwoop. AsroTanuM femina. See 
Santotina, and Lavenper-Cotton. See alfo Erioce- 
PHALUS and TANACETUM. 

ABROTONUM, in Ancient Geography, a town and 
harbour on the Mediterranean, in the diltri& of Syrtis 
Parva, in Africa; one of the three cities that formed 
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ABRUG-Banya, in Geography, a populous town of 
Tranfylvania, in the diftriét of Weiflenburg, the refidence 
of the Mine office, and the chief of the metal towns. It is 
fituated amongit mines of gold and filver. EE. long. 23° 24’. 
N. lat. 46° 50’. 

ABRUPTION, in Surgery, a term of the fame fignifica- 
tion with AspuctTion. 

ABRUS, in Botany, of a€¢o:, foft, or delicate, fo called 
from the extreme tendernefs of the leaves, is a genus of the 
natural order of Leguminofe, and the 17th clafs of dia- 
delphia decandria; its generic characters are, that the calyx has 
a one-leafed, bell-fhaped, obfcurely four-lobed perianthium, 
with blunt teeth, the upper one broader than the reft; the 
corolla is papilionaceous, with a roundifh banner, flatted at 
the fides, longer than the wings and keel, oblong blunt 
wings, and oblong fickle-fhaped gibbous keel ; the /lamina 
are nine filaments united ina theath, cloven above, with ob- 
long ereét anthers; the pi/fi/ is a cylindrical hairy germen, 
with fubulate ftyle, fhorter than the ftamina, and {mall 
ftigma in form of a head; the pericarpium is a legume ‘or 
pod, likea rhomb, comprefled, coriaceous, bivalved, with four 
or five cells, and a fubulate deflex claw; and the /eeds are 
folitary and fubglobofe. There is one {pecies, viz. the 
Abrus precatorius, formerly the Glycine abrus of Linneus, the 
Phafeolus of Sloane, and Orobus Americanus, Kc. of Tourne- 
fort. It grows naturally in both Indies, Guinea, and 
Egypt. It is a perennial plant, rifing to the height of 
eight or ten feet. Its leaflets have the tafte of liquorice, 
whence it is called in the Welt Indies Famaica wild liquorice, 
and ufed for the fame purpofe. There are two varieties, one 
with a white, and the other with a yellow feed. The feeds 
are commonly ftrung, and worn as ornaments in the countries, 
where the plant grows wild; and they are frequently 
brought to Europe from Guinea, and the Eaft and Weit 
Indies, and wrought into various forms with other hard 
feeds and fhells. They are alfo ufed for weighing precious 
commodities, and ftrung as beads for rofaries, whence the 
epithet precatorius. They are frequently thrown, with other 
Welt Indian feeds, on the coaft of Scotland. This plant 
was cultivated by Bifhop Compton at Fulham before 1680. 
It is propagated by feeds, fown ona good hot-bed in {pring, 
and previoufly foaked for 12 or 14 hours in water. When 
the plants are two inches, each of them fhould be tranfplant- 
ed into a feparate pot of light earth, and plunged into hot- 
beds of tanners’ bark, and fhaded from the fun. They will 
flower the fecond year, and fometimes ripen their feeds in 
England. Miller by Martyn. 

Asrus, in the Materia Medica, the name of a feed pro- 
duced by one of the phafeola, or kidney-beans, and com- 
monly called Angola feeds. 

ABRUZZO, in Geography, a province of Naples, deriving 
its name from the ancient city of Trramo, which was fo 
called. This name was applied by the Goths, Lombards, and 
Normans, to a {mall domain, denominated the county of Ap- 
ruzzo, or Aprutinus. Under the Swabian government it was 
extended to the whole country that now bears this appella- 
tion. Itis divided by the river Pefcara into two parts, one 
of which is denominated Ulterior, or Ultra, having Aquila 
for its capital, and the other Citerior or Citra, whofe capi- 
tal is Chieti. The tribunals of government in this country 
were fixed, on the acceffion of the houfe of Arragon, at 
Aquila and Chieti. But m the laft century it was found 
expedient to divide that of Aquila into two jurifdictions: 
and a third tribunal was eftablifhed at Teramo. In this pro- 
vince there are, befides the Apennine mountains, two others 
called Monte Cavallo and Monte Maiello, the top of the laft 
of which is always covered with fnow, and many more of 
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inferior note. Although Abruzzo is a cold country, it is 
fertile in corn, rice, fruit, oil, and wine, which afford not 
only a fuflicient fupply for the natives, but articles for ex- 
portation. Wool is alfo a ttaple commodity, which is fur- 
nifhed by the flocks that pafs {ummer on the fine paftures 
of the mountains, and are driven in winter to the plains of 
Puglia, and other parts near the fea coaft, where the fhow 
does not lie. Saffron was formerly produced in great abun- 
dance in the territory of Aquila, but fince the culture of it 
in Lombardy, it has been neg!ectedin Abruzzo. Liquorice 
roots are exported from the maritime diftricts of this country 3 
and in the province of Teramo there is a manufaétory of 
pottery-ware, which is valued in Germany, and conveyed 
thither by the way of Triefte ; but this ts finking into decay. 
This country, which is naturally fertile and produétive, 
needs only induttry and labour, under the proteétion and 
encouragement of a good government, to render it important 
and profperous. But deftitute of internal improvement and 
convenient fea-ports, it is, in moft parts of it, defolate and’ 
wretched. J’eudatory eftates abound; but the towns are 
thinly inhabited, and the face of the country exhibits traces 
of inattention and negle&t. The antiquary and naturalift 
may travel through this province with pleafure and advane 
tage. The moft interefting monuments are thofe of Monte- 
Corno and Majeila. The inhabitants bear a great refem- 
blance to their northern progenitors, who were firft Lombards, 
and afterwards Normans, poflefiing the fame goodnefs of heart 
with great indolence, and an indifpofition to active exertions. 
Among the mountaineers there are evident traces of the Frank 
and Teutonic languages. In this province is the lake Cr 

LANo. Swinburne’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 378. 
ABSALOM, in Scripture Hifory, the fon of David, by 
Maacah, daughter of Talmai, king of Gefhur, and brother 
of Tamar, who was difhonoured by Ammon, David’s fon by 
another mother. For this injury. Ammon was affaffinated 
by Abfalom at a feaft which he | repared for the royal fami- 
ly. He then took refuge with Talmai, in the country of 
Gefhur ; and foon after he was reftored to favour, he en- 
gaged the Ifraelites to revolt from his father. Having been 
proclaimed king at Hebron, his father was under a neceflity 
of leaving Jerufalem, where Abfalom was received by the 
people. He and his army, however, were foon routed by 
David’s forces under the command of Joab; and flying into 
the foreft of Ephraim, his hair was entangled in the branches 
of an oak, and in this fituation he was killed by Joab and 
his armour-bearer, A. M. 2980, ante A. D. 1024. David, 
who had ordered his life to be preferved, lamented his death 
with exceffive grief. The extraordinary weight of Abfalom’s 
hair, which is ftated (2 Sam. xiv. 26.) at ‘ 2co fhekels 
after the king’s weight,” has been confidered by critics and 
commentators asa difficulty, which is not eafily folved. If 
we allow with Dr. Cumberland, (Effay on weights, &c. 
p- 103.) that the Jewith fhekel of filver was equal to half an 
ounce avoirdupoife, 200 fhekels would. be equal to, 6% 
pounds. Jofephus (Op. t.i. p. 386.) fuppofes the 200 
fhekels to be 5 minz, and each mina to be 23 pounds, 
and confequently the weight of the hair to be 124 
pounds, which is ftill more incredible. For the folu- 
tion of this difficulty fome have fuppofed that the thekel 
in this paflage denoted a weight in gold equal to the value 
of the filver fhekel, or half an ounce, and thus reduce the 
weight of the hair to about 5 ounces. Others fuppofe, 
that the 200 fhekels fignify, not the weight, but the value 
of the hair. Others, again, are of opinion, that there has 
been an error in tranferibing the Hebrew copy ; fo that the 
number of fhekels being exprefled by the letter 5, which de- 
notes 20, wasmiftaken for}, or 200, or that “}, which fig- 
nifies 
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nifies 4, was fubftituted for §, or 200. Tf the lait of thefe 
fuppofitions be admitted, the 4 fhekels, by Jofephus’s 
eftimate, would be equal to a quarter of a pound, and by 
Cumberland’s valuation 2 ounces, ‘The learned Bochart in 
an elaborate differtation on this fubje&t, (apud Oper. tom. 1. 
p- 883, &c. ed. Villem.) reduces the weight of Abfalom’s 
hair to about 2 pounds, which, confidering the various 
circumftances mentioned by him, is by no means incredi- 
dle. 

ABSCEDENTITA, in Surgery, denote morbid parts 
which’are ina ftate of feparation. See Ascepe. 

ABSCHARON, in Geography, a peninfula adjoining the 
Cafpian Sea, and abounding with numerous and produc- 
tive fources of naphta and petroleum, and with falt lakes. 
On this peninfula is fituated the city called Baku. 

ABSCESS, in Surgery, from abjcedo, to feparate, or 
abs and cedo, to retire; a cavity containing pus, or a 
collection of puriform matter; called Abjceffus by the 
Latins, and “Arésnua by the Greeks. The term Empyema 
is ufed to defignate thofe ImpostHumes which form in 
parts not contiguous to the integuments of the body, 
efpecially large Suprurations within the cheft or 
belly ; and it 1s fometimes applied to colleGions of pus 
in the fkull, the orbits of the eyes, the maxillary finuffes, 
the joints, &c. Abfceffes likewife obtain other denomi- 
ations, according to their feat; as Panarrs, inthe finger ; 
ANCHYLOPs, in the greater angle of the eye; Hyporyon, 
im the anterior chamber of the eye; Vomrca, in the paren- 
chymatous fubftance of the lungs; Bugo, in the arm-pit or 
groin; Parorts, behind the ear; Paructs, in the gums, 
&c. &c. ‘Thefe appellations are explained in their refpective 
places. We fhall now proceed to the general doétrine and 
treatment of fuppurations ; after which, will follow fome 
remarks on ab{cefles of particular parts, requiring peculiar 
management. 

The proximate caufe and formation of Anscesses. 

This morbid {tate is always preceded by an inflammation 
of the veffels from whence the pus has iffued. If the puru- 
lent matter be Well formed, there has been a previous in- 
creafe of arterial action, a throbbing in the parts adjacent, 
an exquifite degree of fenfibility, augmented animal heat, 
diftention of the minute blood veflels, elafticity of the muf- 
cular fibres, and an effufion of ferum, or of coagulable 
lymph from the arteries immediately affefted. Thefe phe- 
nomena are followed by a gradual diminution of the pain, 
heat, rednefs, tenfion, and throbbing, with a depofition of 
puriform fluid into the furrounding cellular membrane. 

A@ual fuppuration having now taken"place; if the pus 
lies near the furface of the body, a cream-like whitenefs 
will foon be perceived in fome particular point, near the 
middle, or towards the inferior fide of the abfcefs: an eleva- 
tion or prominence next occurs, and a fluctuation may be 
felt underneath, which becomes more dilting&t as the matter 
approaches the furface; the pain alfo is confiderably abated, 
the brilliant appearance of the fin declines; and, if the 
colleG&tion of matter be large, there is ufually an attack of 
fhivering, accompanied with febrile fymptoms, &c. 

The general Seat of ABSCESSES. 

In general, if not always, the matter of an abfcefs is pri- 
marily depofited in the cellular membrane, which furrounds 
or lies contiguous to the inflamed veffels; except when the 
fecreting arteries terminate and empty themfelves in a na- 
tural cavity ; for example, in the thorax or abdomen. | As 
the texture of the cellular fubftance admits of eafy diften- 
fion, the pus gradually diffufes itfelf, and forms an exten- 
five refervoir, which either ruptures fpontaneoufly, in a 
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part affording the leaft refiftance, or is evacuated by an arti- 
ficial opening. When pus is confined by a firm adhefion, or 
by an aponeurofis, or is fituated very deeply among parts 
that refilt its preflure, one or more interftices will be fome- 
times formed of confiderable extent ; the aperture of which 
may be ata diftance from the original feat of the difeafe; 
and if the matter fhould exift in a very large quantity, the 
gravitating force of the fluid will give it a tendency to fome 
depending fpot. Thus it happens, that matter formed un- 
der the temporal mufcle may be difcharged into the mouth, 
or pus accumulating in the loins may defcend to the lower 
part of the thigh. We are, therefore, not to imagine the 
point where the pus makes its appearance by a protrufion ex- 
ternally, to be always the focus or centre of the abicefs; al- 
though-it is generally the moft proper place for its evacua- 
tion. Some judicious remarks on this fubjeét, by the late 
Dr. W. Hunter, are contained in the Medical Od/ervations 
and Enquiries, vol. ii. p. 57, &c. 
General Indications in the Treatment of ApscEssts. 

When a practitioner has afcertained, from the preceding 
and concomitant fymptoms, that an abfcefs exifts, (for this 
difeafe has fometimes been confounded with an hernia or 
aneurifm,) he fhould carefully determine whether or not 
the confined pus ought to be evacuated, and what interme- 
diate fteps fhould be purfued. It may be a queftion, in 
fome cafes, if the fuppuration be complete, or fufficiently 
advanced for an operation. In other cafes it may happen, 
that the tumor ought not to be opened, though the matura- 
tion be perfeét. At other times the matter, from its fituation, 
ought to be evacuated fpeedily, left it fhould injure the 
contiguous parts. Regard mutt alfo be had to the general 
ftate of the patient’s health, efpecially if the fuppuration 
under which he labours be extenfive, and has arifen fpon- 
taneoufly. In cafes of this kind, which occur after a fever, 
it will be indifpenfably neceflary to adminifter fuch medicines 
as are adapted to the nature of the internal complaint, as 
well as to employ appropriate topical remedies to the abfcefs. 
When it has been determined to open the tumor, the fur- 
geon fhould confider in what manner this may be beft ac- 
complifhed, whether by the fcalpel, the cauftic, or the fe- 
ton; whether by a fingle opening, or feveral; by difcharg- 
ing the pus at once, or at different times. 

Ihe various Methods of opening ABSCESSES. 

1. The ancients, and efpecially Albucafis, ufed to open 
abfcefles by the application of an actual cAUTERY. 
But the unnecefflary and terrific apparatus of hot-irons 
being now laid afide, all the adyantages of exciting a fur- 
ther degree of inflammation, &c. previoufly to evacuating 
the pus, may be obtained by milder remedies. When an 
abfcefs is feated in a glandular part, and has been very 
tardy in advancing to a {late of maturation, (as is parti- 
cularly the cafe with fcrofulous and venereal tumors,) it will 
be often better to open them with a cauttic than by any other 
means. The chief grounds of preference in favour of the 
cauttic are, that it tends to augment the inflammation and 
fuppuration ; it diminifhes the fubjacent glandular {welling ; 
it gives free vent to the confined matter; it promotes 
healthy granulations; it is much lefs likely to be followed 
by troublefome finuffes, or by a fore with loofe and callous 
edges, than when a fimple puncture or incifion has been 
had recourfe to ; and it may be employed with patients who 
have an infurmountable dread of the knife. An unfeemly 
fcar is, however, a not unfrequent confequence of the 
cauftic ; and on this account, it is not fo eligible in the face 
or neck, where a cicatrix ought, if poffible, to be avoided. 
The method of- preparing us applying cauftic Saat 
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this and other chirurgical cafes, is explained under the 
term Caustic. 

2. An incifion or a punture is employed rather than the 
caultic, where the furgeon propofes to let out only a part 
of the contents of the abfcefs at once ; where it is neceflary 
to limit the extent of the artificial opening to certain dimen- 
fions ; where the pus lies too deep for the precarious opera- 
tion of an efcharotic fubftance; where an immediate outlet 
is required, and danger is apprehended from delay; or, 
where it is requifite to make a wide incifion, for the pur- 
pofe of facilitating the difcharge, or applying external me- 
dicaments to the bottom of the fore. The precife circum- 
{lances requiring a variety in the plan of treatment, will be 
explained in the paragraphs which follow, while we defcribe 
the different kinds of abfceffes that occur in feveral parts of 
the body. 

3. Another mode of opening abfceffes is by the feton, 
which confifts in paffing a fkein of foft thread or filk 
through the parietes of the tumor, by means of a sz- 
Ton-needle. This practice is very common in the veteri- 
nary art, but is not much employed on the human fubjeét. 
Setons are apt to produce adhefions between the fkin and 
fubjacent mufcle; the fear which they leave, however, is 
generally but fmall, and for this reafon they are fometimes 
advantageoufly had recourfe to in fuperficial collections of 
matter about the neck and face, where fuppuration is 
likely to continue a long while. They are alfo ufed in cer- 
tain cafes of abfcefs near a joint, or other important part, 
which might be injured by the fealpel or cauftic, or which 
does not admit of a wide orifice being made, fo as to expofe 
the abfceded furface to the air. 

Treatment of particular ABscESsEs. 

There are certain general principles in the management of 
abfceffes, from which furgeons do not greatly deviate in 
common cafes ; fuch, for example, as the applying of warm 
and ftimulating applications to the part affected, where the 
intention is to accelerate the fuppuration: when the pus is 
to be evacuated, they not only make an artificial opening, 
but affit the daily difcharge by comprefles or by lightly 
filling the orifice with eafy dreffings ; and, when there 1s 
a tendency in the fore to granulate, they remove all exter- 
nal obftacles, and ufe fuch gentle means as are calculated to 
aid the healing procefs of nature : at the fame time internal 
remediesareadminiltered, according to the nature of the fymp- 
toms, and the ftate of the patient’s conititution. But, we 
fhall proceed to illuftrate thefe general remarks by an example. 

Suppofe an extenfive inflammation of the phlegmonous 
kind to have taken place in a robuft young perfon, upon a 
flefhy part of the body. If no effective topical means have 
been ufed to allay the pain, heat, and tenfion; if no general 
or local bleeding has been employed ; if the patient be not 
abftemious in his diet, nor has had recourfe to purgative 
remedies ; under fuch circumftances it is very probable the 
inflammation will advance rapidly, and terminate in complete 
fuppuration. In this latter ftage of the cafe, warm emolli- 
ent poultices and fomentations fhould be applied three or 
four times a day ; and, if the inflammatory fymptoms be- 
come exceflive, the cooling regimen, with moderate bleed- 
ing, and mild faline purgatives, may be advantageoufly 
employed. ‘I'hefe laft fhould, however, be cautioufly and 
fparingly ufed, left the fuppurating procefs be too far 
checked or interrupted. When the pus has forced its way 
towards-the furface of the limb, and is nearly ready to burft 
from the tumor, (which will be known by a palpable 
fluGuation of the matter, and by the integument becoming 
thin,) prudence fuggefts that a fuflicient opening fhould 
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be made for the free and perfeét evacuation of the contents 
of the abfcefs. But there are circumftances which fometimes 
forbid our waiting till this critical period ; the matter may 
be confined within acy{t; it may be retained by a thick and 
firm fafcia lying over it ; for want of an outlet, it may be 
actually re-abforbed into the general fyftem, and circulating 
with the blood, may produce very ferious confequences to 
the patient’s health: in order, therefore, to prevent the 
inconveniences which might enfue from long waiting, a judi« 
cious furgeon forefeeing the evil, will evacuate the pus by 
an early opening. In making his incifion, it fhould be an 
invariable rule to cut in the direétion of the mufcular fibres ; 
left, by a tranfverfe wound, fome important part be deprived 
of its a€tion through life: by neglecting to obferve this rule 
in an impofthume of the forehead, an ignorant operator de- 
prived his patient of the power of opening his eyes, fo that 
he was obliged to pafte up his eye-brows with adhefive plaf- 
ters, in order to enjoy the benefit of vifion. It is alfo necef- 
fary, in ufing the {calpel, to recolle& the fituation of neigh- 
bouring blood-veffels and nerves; taking the precaution to 
empioy a grooved direGtor, whenever there is the fmalleft 
danger of cutting thefe organs. The fubfequent dreffings, 
BANDAGES, &c. &c. will be nearly the fame as are required 
in common ULCERS or wounDs; for an account of which, 
to avoid prolixity, we refer the reader to thofe articles. But 
it will now be proper to point out the plan of treatment to 
be adopted in fome peculiar kinds of abfce/s. 

Asscess of the maxillary finus. ‘The cavity of the cheek- 
bone, Antrum Highmorianum, is lined with a delicate vaf- 
cular membrane, which, when it inflames and fuppurates, 
produces great pain in the upper teeth, nofe, and the eye of 
the fide affeted; it is alfo very common for people with 
this complaint to have a fevere pain in the forehead, where 
the frontal finuffes are placed; but ftill thefe fymptoms are 
not fufficient to diltinguifh the difeafe. Time mutt difclofe 
the true caufe of the pain, for it will frequently continue 
longer than that which arifes from a difeafed tooth, and will 
become more and more fevere ; after which, a rednefs will 
be obferved on the fore-part of the cheek, fomewhat higher 
than the roots of the teeth, and an induration at the fame 
place, which will be confiderably circumfcribed ; this hard- 
nefs may be felt rather highly fituated on the infide of the 
lip. The method of cure confifts in extra€ting one of the 
dentes molares from the affected fide; and then perforating 
through the focket into the bony cavity. A mild injeGion 
may afterwards be employed to cleanfe the finus, and be re= 
peated as occafion requires. Confult Gooch’s Cafes, Hun- 
ter on the Teeth, and Bernftein’s Handbuch. 

Asscess near the Anus. Any of the caufes of inflamma- 
tion, whether internal or external, may produce this difeafe. 
It is generally flow and infidious in its progrefs, involving 
the rectum, and adjacent cellular membrane in its ravages 5 
for the moft part it is painful and tedious, occafioning deeps 
fiftulous, and callous orifices, which demand prompt attene 
tion from the furgeon. See Fisruua. ‘The chief indica 
tions are, to alleviate the pain by glyfters, fomentations, and 
emollient poultices; to make a free opening as foon as the 
pus is fairly ‘within reach of the knife; to divide all the 
finuofities, if they communicate with each other, fo as te 
effect one general outlet ; and, when the inteftine has been 
laid bare or perforated, by the confined matter lying upon it, 
to rip it up with a curved biftory, guided by the operator’s 
forefinger. Recourfe mutt alfo be had to internal medicines 
whenever the patient’s health is deranged; and indeed, 
without fuch collateral aid, the furgeon’s efforts will fre. 
quently be in vain. Mr. Pott’s oblervations on this fub- 
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je& deferve particular attention.—See the article Fistu- 
Lous Utcer. 

Asscess in the Groin and Arm pit. ‘The inflammation 
and tumefaétion which occur in thefe fituations, generally 
arife from a difleafe in the abforbent glands; fometimes they 
are occafioned by an injury fuftained by a diftant lymphatic 
veffel, communicating with the inflamed gland ; and not un- 
frequently fuch glandular affections are the confequence of a 
malignant conititutional diforder, fuch as the PLAGUE or 
VENEREAL DISEASE, when they are denominated Busoes. 
See thefe terms in their refpeétive places. From whatever 
caufe abfceffes arife in the abforbent fyltem, they are moftly 
tedious and difficult to cure. See Azssogsents, and their 
difeafes. But when they happen in the groin or axilla, it is 
efpecially requifite to avoid making deep incifions, on ac- 
count of the large blood veflels there fituated: in other re- 
{pects they require no peculiar management, except that, be- 
ing very flow to fuppurate, it will often be neceflary to apply 
ftimulating plafters or cataplafms ; and when they arrive at 
a, ftate of perfe€t maturation, it will much accelerate the 
cure to evacuate the pus by a cauftic inftead of a punGure 
or mere incifion. A fcrofulous habit of body very common- 
ly gives rife to glandular enlargements ; in fuch cafes it will, 
therefore, be proper to employ the appropriate internal 
means, without which external remedies will often prove ufe- 
lefs. See Scrorutous Tumors and Utcers. 

Asscess in the Loins; otherwife called the P/foas or 
Lumbar Abfcefs. The large mufcles fituated within the 
loins, and their conneéting cellular fub{tance, are very liable 
to inflame, and form extenfive collections of pus. Thefe 
are fo important and ferious, even under the moit favourable 
eircumftances, that comparatively few perfons recover from 
their effets.” This confideration fhould urge praétitioners to 
adopt decifive means of relief in the earlieft period of the 
complaint, and never to make light of the fymptoms which 
indicate a fixed inflammation in the lumbar region. When 
pus has actually formed, we ought not abfolutely to defpair, 
but the principal hope lies in preventing its formation : it is, 
therefore, of great confequence to afcertain the exact itate 
of the patient when he firft applies to the furgeon. An in- 
cipient lumbar abfcefs may be fufpected, if the patient has 
been lately expofed to any of the exciting caufes of inflam- 
mation ; if a dull and conftant pain affects him in the deep 
feated mufcles of the loins ; if this pain be aggravated in raif- 
ing and rotating the thigh; if a fenfe of tightnefs or con- 
finement be felt within the belly, or near the groin, accom- 
panied with external tendernefs to the touch; if there be 
much difficulty in ttauding ereét, or in lying at full length ; 
and if, in addition to thefe fymptoms, the patient be of a 
delicate and fcrofulous habit of body. When matter is 
formed in confiderable quantity, a new fet of fymptoms and 
amore decided character will be attached to this difeafe : 
the fufferer will experience noGturnal exacerbations of fever, 
with frequent rigors, languor, and lofs of appetite, wafting 
of the body, night fweats, heétical complaints, and an ex- 
ternal protuberance in the vicinity of the abfcefs. ‘The mat- 
ter, however, does not uniformly fluctuate in any particular 
fpot, but may be felt fometimes about the loins, near the 
hip, or in the groin, and fometimes at the anus, or towards 
the bottom of the thigh. This tumor will generally dimi- 
nifh, owing to the retroceffion of the pus, on placing the 
patient in a horizontal pofition. During the increafe of 
the fuppuration, there will often be fuch a remiffion of the 
fymptoms, that the patient imagines himfelf in a flate of re- 
covery, until a fpontaneous rupture takes place in the 
{welling, or it requires an artificial opening. Now and then 
Some of the lumbar vertebra become carious, from the pref- 


fure of the contiguous pus, and the lower extremities are pa> 
ralyfed ; the large blood-veflels may be eroded, and thus, a 
{peedy termination is put to the patient’s exiftence. 

The early remedies to be employed in this difeafe, before 
fuppuration has commenced, are free topical bloodletting,, 
by the repeated ufe of fifteen or twenty leeches, or by the 
fcarificator and cupping glafs; the exhibition of fa ine pur- 
gatives; a mild vegetable diet ; perfe& tranquillity and reft ; 
with repeated bliftering, or a large cauftic, over the affeAed 
part of theloins. But, as fuppuration advances, the diet is 
to be improved; fome animal food and wine mult be allowed; 
tonic and acid medicines are to be employed; with country 
air, moderate bodily exercife, warm fea-bathing, and chear- 
ful company. When the fuppuration is far advanced, if it 
be judged proper to make an outlet, the beft method is to 
evacuate the pus by a very-{mall oblique aperture, with a 
broad lancet or trocar. Mr. Abernethey advifes us to 
empty the abfcefs early and completely; then to bring the 
lips of the wound in contaét, and by means of lint and {tick- 
ing platter to keep them together; and over thefe to apply 
a {uitable bandage. The wound heals, in genera}, without 
much difficulty, and requires dreffing only once in two days. 
When the fkin again projeéts, from the preffure of the fub- 
jacent matter, another punéture may be made ; and thus, 
the evacuation is to be repeated as often. as fhall be neceflary, 
avoiding any permanent expofure of the cavity of the ab- 
feefs. Among the means which have been fuccefsfully 
employed on thefe occafions, are emetics, injections, opiums. 
cinchona, and eleGtricity: but for a more detailed account 
of the treatment, we recommend the perufal of Mz. Aber 
nethy’s Mffays, and Mr. Bell’s Sytem of Surgery. 

Asscess in the Mufcles of the Belly. The principal object in 
this cafe, is to prevent the matter from burtting internally: 5. 
fince fuch an event might prove fatal. The furgeon fhould 
therefore open the abfcefs early, and endeavour to-ufe thofe 
kinds of bandages, or comprefles, which may obviate future: 
colleGtions, and the formation of finuous ulcers. 

Asscess of the urinary Bladder. When an accumulation. 
of pus or mucus occurs in the bladder, mild emollient injec= 
tions may be ufed by means of a fyringe and catheter. This 
practice has been lately taken notice of as new; but it was 
recommended by the Arabian phyficians, and by fome of the 
oldeft European praétitioners, who: perhaps took the hint 
from Albueatis. 

Azscess under the Cranium, and within the cylindrical bones. 
No other remedy ean be here advifed, for giving free vent 
to the confined matter, than perforating the bone with a 
trephine. 

Asscess under the Sternum. When pus lies immediately- 
under the cheft-bone, within the duplicature of the mediaf- 
tinum, the furgeon will not hefitate to apply a trephine. An. 
interefting paper on this fubje& may be feen in the 15th: 
number of the London Medical Review and Magazine. Mr. 
Blair’s Obfervations on a fuccefsful cafe of this- kind, are 
likewife contained in the 4th volume of that work, page 
419. 

: eae of the Thorax. See Emryema. 

Asscess of the Breaf. ‘The mammary ab/cefs may be: 
produced by any of the remote caufes of inflammation, but. 
1s moftly eccafioned by a redundanee of milk foon after par~ 
turition. In general it might be prevented by an immediate: 
application of the infant to the breafls after delivery, or at 
leaft before they are turgid with milk. See InrrammATiom 
of the Breaft. When pus is aétually formed, a foft, warm,, 
emoilient poultice, compofed of bread and milk, or of a: 
decoétion of poppies and linfeed meal, fhould be conftantly 
kept upon the part, and renewed every three or four hours =: 
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at the fame time carefully fufpending the enlarged breatt, 
with an handkerchief fpread under it, and tied behind the 
neck. It is very rarely proper to make any artificial open- 
ing in thefe ab{cefles: they fhould be permitted to burit of 
themfelves, and be poulticed as long as the hardnefs or in- 
flammation continues. During this painful period, the 
child muft be fuckled by the healthy breaft; for it rarely 
happens that the milk is pure during a {tate of inflammation, 
or thet the mother can bear the irritation of her child’s at- 
tempting to draw the nipple. 

It is here neceflary to apprize mothers that the true milk- 
abfcefs never degenerates into a cancer, as many perfons 
have ignorantly imagined. Thofe pefts of fociety, called 
CANCER-CURERS, Often impofe on anxious wives, and per- 
fuade them they have cured cancers of the breait, when 
none ever exifted! At other times, they keep up a falfe 
alarm, to the great detriment of women’s health, and the 
furtherance of their own bafe defigns. See the articles 
Cancer and Scirruus. 

During the tedious fuppurating procefs, if the patient be 
not fanguine and robuft, it will fometimes be proper for her 
to live on ftrong nourifhing broths, with animal food, and 
porter, and to have daily recourfe to tonic medicines. 
Without thefe means all external applications may prove 
fruitlefs. When the abfcefs leaves a deep ulcer, it fhould 
be dreffed very lightly with mild warm digeftives ; and cold 
air muft be guarded againft in the convalefcent ftage, after 
all the dreffings fhall have been difcontinued. The hardnefs 
within the breaft, or around the cicatrix will generally fub- 
fide of itfelf; but if it fhould not, a little oil of fweet al- 
monds, either alone or mixed with palm oil, fhould be gent- 
ly rubbed over the breaft twice a-day. In lieu of thefe, a 
piece of frefh butter may anfwer the purpofe. Sometimes, 
however, it is neceffary to adminifter cicuta and calomel to 
reduce the glandular induratiens ; now and then fuper- 
adding the mercurial liniment. But the treatment muft 
vary according to circumftances. 

Asscess of the Eye. See Hyrorvon. 

Asscess of the Ear. See OTAuGia. 

Asscess of the Gums. Simple gum-boils require no pe- 
culiar management: they may be opened with a lancet 
when the matter lies fuperficial ; but, if they arife from de- 
cayed teeth, or a carious jaw-bone, the tooth affected, or 
the decayed portion of ‘bone, mutt be removed before the 
cure can be effeGted. "The mouth may be frequently rinfed, in 
order to keep the-parts clean, and the breath fweet, with a 
mixture of warm wine, honey, and diluted vinegar; or 
with fome tinéture of myrrh and water. See the article 
TEETH. 

Asscess in the Hip-joint and its Involucra. Spontaneous 
difeafes of the hip are very infidious and dangerous. The 
firft fymptoms of an approaching diforder in this part too 
often pafs unobferved, or flighted, even by the patient him- 
felf. Perhaps it begins with a trifling degree of weaknefs, 
lamenefs, and watting of the limb; which, if it be atten- 
tively examined, will be found a little elongated, and like- 
wife depreffed on the nates of the affeCied fide. After 
fome time, there will be a pain felt as if it were fituated in 
the knee, efpecially during the night ; but this joint, never- 
thelefs, remains in a {tate of perfeét foundnefs. The patient 
foon begins to favour the difeafed limb, by bearing chiefly 
on the other leg, and by elevating the heel of the affeéted 
fide. As his iirength fails, he will be feen to grafp the dif- 
ordered thigh during the a& of walking ; and before night 
he will be complaining of unaccuftomed wearinefs. Though 
he may be naturally alert and chearful, he will, as the com- 
plaint augments, fhew a great averfion to move; and, in 


aiming to produce quick exertions, there will be a fudden 
halting, or even danger of falling. The affe€ted limb will 
afterwards be kept in a bended pofition as much as poffible, 
and a tendernefs is complained of in the vicinity of the hip- 
joint. In {crofulous fubjcéts, the inflammation fometimes 
advances more rapidly, the general health fuffers in propor- 
tion to its ravages, the appetite fails, debility and emaciation 
fucceed, night {weats, colliquative diarrhoea, and other hec- 
tical fymptoms fupervene; in fhort, the local complaints 
become aggravated, fuppuration then difcovers itfelf, the ex- 
terior part of the thigh enlarges, the concealed pus fluétuates, 
the limb fhortens and is contracted, the carious joit yields 
a fetid puriform difcharge, and the head of the thigh bone 
becomes difplaced, or forms an immoveable Ancuy- 
LOSIS. : 

Now and then the progrefs of this difeafe varies from the 
courfe we have defcribed: there may be no external outlet 
for the matter; f{uppuration may not be diftinétly perceptible ; 
the febrile fymptoms may not be very urgent; and the pa- 
tient may be carried through the different ftages of his com- 
plaint, with but a {mall fhare of bodily pain. This difeafe, 
however, moft frequently goes on to a fatal terminaticn ; 
involving the ligaments, the cartilages, and bones of the joint 
in one dreadful deftruétion. 

The general curative means to be purfued in thefe cafes, 
refemble thofe we advifed in the lumbar abfcefs: but, too 
commonly, the aid of the furgeon proves ineffectual. Ifthe 
fubje&t of an hip difeafe be fcrofulous, it may be proper in 
its incipient ftate, to adminifter the vegetable tonics, with 
prepared natron, and fmall dofes of calomel; at the fame 
time, prefcribing the warm fea-bath, country air, local 
bleeding, paffive motion, ab{tinence from wine, milk diet ; 
and, if the complaint advances, the ufe of perpetual blifters, 
cauttics, iffues, or fetons, are to be efpecially relied on. See 
the treatment of ARTHROPUOSIS and WHITE-SWELLING. 
M. Petit, De Haen, Pott, and others, have written on this — 
fubje& ; but, the moft fatisfactory treatife we have feen, is 
that of Mr. Ford, intitled,  Obfervations on the Difeafes 
“ of the Hip-Joint,’’ 8vo. London, 1794. 

Asscess of the Abdominal Vifcera. Any of the contents 
of the belly may be the feat of anabfcefs: the moft frequent 
and remarkable are, a {uppuration of the Liver, the Kid- 
neys, and the Mefentery. In thefe cafes, the peculiar 
fymptoms will diftinguith the part affefted, and the general 
principles before laid down mutt be attended to. When the 
pus fluétuates externally, and there is a well grounded hope 
of its being evacuated by an artificial opening, no time fhould 
be loft; as it might prove fatal to fuffer the fpontancous 
rupture of a large abfcefs into the cavity of the abdomen. If 
there be any particular conftitutional affcétion, the medicinal 
treatment adapted for fuch difeafes muft be likewife had re- 
courfe to. See Hepatitis, Icrerus, ScRoFuLA, TABES 
Mesenrerica, Empyema, Nepuritis, Gastritis, Cys- 
Titis, Enreritis, &c. 

Asscess of the Thoractc Vifcera. As all abfceffes are 
preceded by inflammation, the peculiar nature and order of 
the fymptoms which precede the formation of pus in the 
thorax, or its contents, will guide the practitioner in. his 
diagnofis. See the articles Carpitis, PNreumontaA, PLEU- 
RITIS, Vomica, Putuisis, &c. If matter be feated in 
the interior fubftance of the lungs, it will probably find its 
way into the bronchia, and be coughed up from time to 
time; but if the pus lies near the furface of that vifcus, it 
is more likely to be difcharged into the cavity of the cheft, 
forming an Empyema. As an evacuation into the bronchia 
is moft defirable, we fhould ufe all our endeavours to folicit 
a difcharge of the pus in that way. he chirurgical 
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operation for an EMPYEMA is defcribed in its proper 
lace. 

ss From what has been faid in the foregoing paragraphs, it 
will not be difficult to determine on the plan of treatment in 
other cafes of abfcefs. The principal authors to be confulted 
on this fubjeét are Severinus, Hildanus, Wifeman, Heitter, 
Van Swieten, Sharp, Pott, Bell, and Kirkland. Some curi- 
ous cafes are alfo related, or referred to, in the Bibliothé- 
que Choifie de Médecine ;—the compilations of Mangetus, 
Bernftein, and James ;—the Memoirs and Tranfactions of 
different learned Societies; and in the works of Bonetus, 
Foreftus, Lufitanus, Tulpius, Hildanus, Morgagni, Horttius, 
Stalpart Vander Wiel, &c. &c. 

ABSCISSE, Assctssa, in Conics, a part of the diame- 
ter or tranfverfe axis, of a conic fection, intercepted between 
the vertex, or fome other fixed point, and a femiordinate. 

Such are the lines AP, AP, &c. (Tab. Conics, fig. 20.) 
intercepted between the vertex A, and the femiordinates 
PM, PM, &c. which are called ad/ciffes, of the Latin ab- 

Jfeindere to cut off; as being parts cut off from the axis. 
Others call them /agitte, q. d. arrows. 

Abfciffz, ina more generalfenfe, is a part or fegment of a line, 
terminatedat fomecertain point, cutoff byan ordinatetoacurve. 
As the abfciffe may commencecither at the vertex of the curve, 
orat any other fixed point ; it may be alfo taken either upon 
the axis or diameter of the curve, or upon any other line 
drawn in a given pofition. Hence there may be an infinite 
number of variable abfcifles, terminated at the fame fixed 
point at one end, whilft the other end of them is at any 
point of the given line or diameter. In the parabola, each 
ordinate has oue ab{ciffe ; in the ellipfe, or circle, it has two, 
lying on the oppofite fides of it, and in the hyperbola alfo 
two, both of which lie on the fame fide of it. It may be ob- 
ferved, in general, that a line of the fecond order, or a 
curve of the firlt kind, may have two abfciffes to each ordi- 
nate; a line of the third order may have three abfcifles to 
each ordinate; a line of the fourth order may have four; 
and foon. The ufe of the abfciffe is, in conjuétion with 
the ordinate, to exprefs the nature of the curves, either by 
fome proportion or equation including the abfciffe and its 
ordinate, with fome other invariable line or lines ; and hence 
every different curve has its own peculiar equation or propor- 
tion by which it is exprefled or defined. When the nature 
and properties of curves are exprefled by algebraic quan- 
tities, the ab{ciffe is commonly denoted by the letter x, 

In the paradola the abfciffe is a third proportial to the 
parameter and femiordinate ; and the parameter a third pro- 
portional to the abfciffe and femiordinate. 

In the ellipfis, the fquare of the femiordinate is equal to 
the reGtangle of the parameter. into the abfcifle, fubtra@ting 
another rectangle of the {ame abfcifle, into a fourth propor- 
tional to the axis, parameter, and abfciffe. 

In the Aypertola, the {quares of the femiordinates are to 
each other as the reGtangles of the abfciffe into another line, 
compoled of the abfciffe and the tranfverfe axis. See Conic 
Jfecdion, Evurese, Hypersora, and Parasora. See alfo 
Circe and Curve. ; 

ABSCISSION, in Rhetoric, is a figure of fpeech, when 
beginning to fay a thing, we break off fhort, as {uppofing the 
matter fufficiently fignified, by what has been already faid. 
Cicer. ad Heren. lib. iv. cap.77. 

For an inftance: one of her fex, age, and beauty, to be 
feen alone, at fuch an hour, with a man of his charatter—I 
need fay no more. 

Abfciffion is a {pecies of ELLIPS!S, Or SUPPRESSION. Scali- 
ger diftinguifhes it from precifion and fufpenfion. 
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Axscrssron, in Surgery, denotes the a& of taking away 
fome morbid or fuperfluous part by an edged inftrument. In 
this fenfe abfciffion amounts to the fame with the Greek 
caroxown. Cowper {peaks of the abfciffion of aleg ; which is 
more properly called amputation. . The abfciflion of the 
prepuce makes what we call circumcision. Abfciffion of 
the ears is a kind of legal punifhment inflicted on perjury. 
In fome countries they alfo praétife abfciffion of the nofe on 
poke in an army, as a punifhment reputed worfe than 

eath. 

Axscission is more properly ufed for the operation of 
cutting away fome part of the body, when depraved or 
grown hurtful. In which fenfe, abfciffion differs from 
amputation, in that the latter is of a folid or bony part, 
the former of a flefhy or membranous one; yet they are 
fometimes confounded. We fay the abfciflion of a muf- 
cle, lip, cheek, or the like. Mr. Shipton gives an in- 
{tance of the abfciffion of a portion of the intettines not be- 
ing mortal. Phil. Tranf. N° 283. 

Chefelden, and fome later furgeons, have removed fe- 
veral inches of mortified inteftine in cafes of ftrangulated 
HERNIA. 

Axscission is fometimes ufed by medical writers to de- 
note the fudden termination of a difeafe in death, before it 
arrives at its decline. Celfus frequently ufes the term ad- 
JSciffa vox, to exprefs a lofs of voice. 

A ftrologers alfo fpeak of an ab/ciffron of the light of a planet, 
by another planet outitripping it, and joining a third before 
it. Abfciffion is held a deterioration. 

ABSCONSA, a dark lanthorn ufed by monks at the ce- 
remony of burying their dead. 

ABSENCE, in Scots Law, is applied to a judgment 
pronounced, when a perfon cited before a court does not 
appear. No perfon can be tried criminally in ab/ence. 

ABSENTEE, in Hiflory, denotes a perfon, who is abfent 
from his ftation, employment, or country. The term 
has been commonly applied to Irifhmen, who poffefs 
eftates in Ireland, and do not refide in the country. A 
parliament under this denomination was held at Dublin, 
8 Hen. VIII. 

ABSINTHII phalena, a fpecies of pHat NA found on 
the AssinTHIUM. 

ABSINTHITES, Assintuiac, or ABSINTHIATED, 
fomething tinged or impregnated with the virtues of ab/in- 
thium, or WORMWOOD. 

Bartholin mentions a- woman whofe milk was become ab- 
finthiated, and rendered bitter as gall, by the too liberal ufe 
of wormwood. Act. Med. tom. ii. 

Vinum. abfinthites, or poculum abfinthiatum, wormwood 
wine, is much {poke of among the ancients, as a wholefome 
agreeable drink, and even an antidote againit drunkennefs 3 
though fome have charged it with being offenfive to the 
head, and liable to caufe fevers, cephalalgies, vomitings, 
uterine fluxes, &c. Ray alfo makes it a preventive of ve- 
nery.. According to the common account, it is made by in- 
fufing the leaves of the plant in a quantity of wine. But 
Fehr fhews that it fhould rather be prepared by fermentation, 
in order to correét the crudities of the plant, and call forth 
its volatile falt. Pauli prepares it even without ab/inthium. 
Dr. Bowle prefers the agua abjinthites, or wormwood- 
water, taken in a fmall quantity after meals, to the 
wine ; as being lefs liable to affe&t the head, and fill it with 
vapours. 

ABSINTHIYUM, in Botany, is compounded of the pri- 
vative particle « and \sylos, delediatio, pleafure, alluding to the 


difagreeable tafte of this plant. See AnTEm1s1A and Worm- 
woon, 
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woop, Acnirvrea, Anruemis, Parruentum, Senecio, 
and Tanacetum, 

AssINTHIUM isalfoa name given to other plante, by dif- 
ferent authors; as to dwarf plarmica, with leaves divided 
after the manner of wormwood ; alfo to the Alpine chamomile, 
with fouthernwood leaves. 

ABSIS. See Arsrs. 

ABSOLUTE, ina general fenfe, fomething that ftands 
free or independent. 

Ansoturte, in Metaphyfics, denotes a being whofe whole 
¢effence does not confift in a mere habitude or relation to 
another. 

In which fenfe ab/olute flands oppofed to RELATIVE, or re- 
Spedive. 5 

AwsOLUTE is more particularly underftood of a thing 
which does not proceed from any caufe, or does not fubfilt 
by virtue of any other being, confidered as its caufe. 

In which fenfe, God alone is ab/alute. 

Ab/folute, in this fenfe, is fynonymous with independent, and 
ftands oppofed to dependent. 

Assovure alfo denotes a thing’s being free from condi- 
tions or limitations. 

In this fenfe, the word is fynonymous with unconditional. 
We fay, an ab/olute decree, abfoluie promife, ab/olute obe- 
dience. 

ABSOLUTE government, that wherein the prince is left fole- 
Ty to his own will, being not limited to the obfervance of 
any laws, except thofe of his own diferetion. 

When the Danes made their king ab/olute, in 1660, they 
declared him abfolved from his coronation cath. 

ABSOLUTE number, in Algebra, is the known quantity or 
number which poff ffes one entire fide, or part of an equa- 
T1oN ; and it is that which Vieta calls homogeneum compa- 
rationts. 

Thus, in the equation aa+16a= 36, the abfolute number 
is 36; which is equal to a multiplied by itfelf, and added to 
x6 times a. 

AxgsoLure eguation, in Affronomy, is the fum of the optic 
and excentric equations. 

The apparent inequality of a planet’s motion, arifing from 
its not being equally diftant from the earth at all times, is 
called its optic equation; and this would fubfitt if the planet’s 
real motion were uniform. The excentric inequality is 
caufed by the planet’s motion not being uniform. For the 
illuftration of this, conceive the fun to move, or appear to 
move, in the circumference of a circle, in whofe centre the 
earth is placed. It is manifeft, that if the fun move uni- 
formly in this circle, then he muft appear to move uniform- 
ly to a fpectator at the earth; and, in this cafe, there 
would be no optic or excentric equation. But fuppofe the 
earth to be placed out of the centre of the circle ; and then, 
though the fun’s motion fhould be really uniform, it would 
not fo appear, when feen from the earth ; and in this cafe, 
there would be an optic equation, but not an excentric one. 
Imagine farther, the fun’s orbit to be, not circular, but 
elliptical, and the earth to be in its focus, it is evident that 
the fun cannot appear to have an uniform motion in fuch 
ellipfe; and therefore, his motion will be fubje& to two equa- 
tions, viz. the eptic and the excentric EQUATION. See Op- 
TicAL INEQuazity. 

AxssoLure Gravity, motion, place, fpace, time. See the 
relpective fubftantives, 

ABSOLUTE Ablative, in Grammar. See AsLative. 

ABSOLUTELY, in a general fenfe, ftands oppofed to 
relatively. It is alfo ufed for unlimitedly and unconditionally. In 
which fenfe, the {fchoolmen oppole it to f/écundum guid, 
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Moreover, it is ufed by Divines, in oppofition to declara- 
tively. 

The church of Rome holds, that a prieft can forgive fins 
ab/olutely: the Proteltants fay, only declaratively, and mi- 
niterially. 

AxBsoLuTeELy, in Geometry, is taken for entirely, or com- 
pletely. Thus we fay fuch a thing is ab/olutely round ; in 
contradiftin@ion from that which is only partly fo; as a 
f{pheroid, cycloid, &c. 

AxssoLuTecy, in Grammar ; we fay, a word is taken ab- 
Solutely, abfoluté fumptus, when it has no REGIMEN, or go- 
vernment. Thus, in the phrafe, We fhould pray without 
ceafing. The word pray is taken ad/olutely, as it governs 
nothing. 

ABSOLUTION, Assorurio, in the Civil Law, &c. 
a definitive fentence, whereby a perfon accufed of any crime, 
is acquitted, and declared innocent. 

Among the Romans, the ordinary method of pronouncing 
judgment was this: after the caufe had been pleaded on 
both fides, the preco ufed the word dixerunt, q. d. they 
have faid what they had to fay; then three ballots were 
diftributed to each judge, marked as mentioned under the 
aiticle A ; and as the majority fell of either mark, the ac- 
cufed was abfolved or condemned, &c. If he were abfolved,. 
the pretor difmiffed him with videtur non feciffz, or jure vide- 
tur fect fe. 

Axsotution, in the Canon Law, is a juridical a@, 
whereby a prieft, as a judge, remits the fins of fuch as, up- 
on confeflion, appear to have the conditions requifite for this 
purpofe. 

The Romanifts hold abfolution a part of the facrament of 
penance: the council of Trent, feff. xiv. cap. iii, and that 
of Florence, in the decrees ad Armenos, declare the form 
of the effence of the facrament to lie in the words of abfolue 
tion, I abfolve thee of thy fins. 

The form of abfolution ufed by Tetzel, in Germany, is 
preferved in Seckend. Comment. lib. i. p. 14. and a tranf- 
lation of it is given by Robertfon in his Hilt of Ch. V. 
v.iil. p.117. It is extended to all ecclefiaftical cenfures, and 
to all fins, however enormous ; it remitted all punifhment in 
purgatory, and reftored thofe who were fuppofed to have 
the benefit of it to the holy facraments of the church, to the 
unity of the faithful, and to the innocence and purity which 
they pofleffed at baptifm ; fo that when they died the gates 
of punifhment fhowld be fhut, and thofe of the paradife of 
delight opened ; and if they did not die immediately, this 
grace remained in full force when they were at the point of 
death. 

The formula of abfolution, in the Romifh church, is abfo- 
lute: in the Greek church, it is deprecatory ; and in the 
churches of the reformed, declarative. 

In the church of Rome there are divers other political a- 
Solutions 3 as, 

AxsoLutio @ fevis, which is necefflary where a perfon 
has been witnefs to the execution of fentence of death on a 
criminal, or has any other way difqyalified himfelf for the 
holding of a benefice. 

Assorutio ad cautelam, is that granted to a per- 
fon who has lodged an appeal againft a fentence of ex- 
communication, by which the force of the cenfure is fuf- 
pended. 

It being a maxim, in the papal jurifprudence, that the 
fentence itands good, notwithftanding any appeal; this 
fort of abfolution is fometimes granted until the iffue of his: 
appeal be known: by means hereof, fome articles, at leaft, 
of his excommunication, are taken off; anfomuch that pers 
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fons may converfe with him without danger: and befides, incafe 
of death, his fentence is f{uppofed to be of fome avail to him. 

Asso.urion ts chiefly ufed among proteftants for a fen- 
tence, whereby a perfon, who ftands excommunicated, is re- 
leafed or freed from that puntthment. ; 

ABSORBENTS, from ab/orbeo, to drink up, in a gene- 
ral fenfe, denote fubltances which poflefs the faculty of 
abforbing; or {wallowing up others; fuch are afhes, cloves, 
plants, &c.: and earths of various kinds.. Athes are abfor- 
bent with refpe& to water, though not in the degree fup- 
pofed by Ariflotle, from whom we derive a vulgar error, 
that a pot full of afhes will {till abforb as much water as it 
would contain if it were empty. Cloves abforb moifture to 
fuch a degree, that we are told, if care be not taken in im- 
porting them, to keep water, wine, and other liquids at a 
diftance from them, a certain quantity of cloves will, in two 
days’ time, drain a whole hogfhead of wine. See Axssor- 
BENTS in the Materia Medica. 

AxssorBENTS, or ABSORBING VESSELS, in Anatomy, 
denote a minute kind of veflels found in animal bodies, 
which attract and imbibe any fluid that is brought near 
their mouths. Thefe veflels are fo minute and tranfparent 
as not to be difcovered in ordinary diflection; but by great 
labour they have at length been dete€ted to abound in 
every tribe of animals. As thefe veffels are tranfparent, 
their contents are vifible, which circumftance occatfioned 
them to receive the different denominations of lacteals and 
lymphatics. The former were fo called, becaufe they im- 
bibed the chyle, a milky fluid, from the bowels; whilit the 
latter, containing much lymph, which they had taken up 
from all the interftices of the body, were therefore named 
lymphatics. 

The lacteal veflels were firft noticed at the Alexandrian 
{chool by Eraliftratus, who obferving that they extended 
from the region of the liver to the bowels, erroneoufly con- 
cluded that they were a peculiar fyftem of veflcls, deftined 
for the nutriment of thofe organs. They were not again 
particularly noticed till Afelli, in Italy, in 1622, perceiving 
that the contents of the inteftines, and thefe veflels were 
fimilar, rightly conjefured that they abforbed the fluid 
which they contained from the bowels. 

Pecquet, in France, fhortly after the publication of the 
difcoveries of Afelli, on opening the large veins near the 
heart, difcovered the chyle not yet incorporated with the 
blood, and the veflel by which it was poured into the left 
fubclavian vein, and which proved to be the principal trunk 
of the laéteal and lymphatic veffels, and was named from its 
fituation, by Bartholine, the Thoracic Duét. A little after- 
wards, in 1651, Rudbec a Swedifh, and Bartholine a 
Dutch anatomitt, difcovered veffels relembling the laéteals in 
ftru€ture and office in other parts of the body, and which 
they named, from their contents, lymphatic veifels. 

In Haller’s time, although great numbers of lymphatic 
abforbing veffels had been difcovered throughout the body, 
they did not appear. to him completely adequate to perform 
the funétion of abforption. They had not then been difco- 
vered in birds or fifhes, and therefore that great anatomift 
{till retained the idea that the veins performed, in part, the 
important office of abforption. 

The merit of firft demontftrating the abforbing veffels in 
thefe tribes of animals belongs to Mr. Hewfon, who aflilted 
in the labours of the firft eminent anatomical {chool in Lon- 
don, in which anatomy was moft ably taught by Dr. Hunter. 

Mr. John Hunter undertook, by experiments, to deter- 
mine whether the veins affifted in any degree in the office of 
abforption. Having conveyed milk, coloured with indigo or 
faffron, or fcented with mutk, into the {mall inteflines of an 
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afs, after a fhort interval the laéteals were found full of thefe 
fluids; but on opening the veins of the inteftines at the 
fame time, and fuffering the blood to feparate into ferum 
and craffamentum, the ferum was neithercoloured nor {cented. 
When irritating fubltances are imbibed, the abforbing vef- 
fels always become inflamed, whilft the veins fuffer no kind 
of irritation. Of late, alfo, the abforbing veffels have been 
Injected in fuch great abundance, that they appear fully 
adequate to perform the office for which they feem fo ad- 
mirably adapted. Anatomiits at prefent, therefore, are 
warranted in believing that they are the only veffels en- 
gaged in performing that very important funtion in the 
animal economy. 

Mr. Cruikfhank publifhed a fyftematic account of thefe 
veffels, chiefly taken from the preparations and obfervations 
that were made in the {chool eftablifhed by Dr. Hunter. 

Mafcagni, in Italy, by employing a new artifice in in- 
jeGing thefe veffels, has been able to exhibit them in a more 
complete and fatisfactory manner than any former anatomilft. 
The extremity of a glafs tube, like that of the barometer, 
being melted, is drawn out to any required degree of tenuity, 
in which flate it {till remains pervious, or tubular, and af- 
fords an opportunity of conveying quickfilver into the mi- 
nuteil veffel difcernible by the eye. If thefe veffels be the 
only ones, which perform the office of abforption, they 
mult exift in every part of the body. For there is no {pot 
on the furface of the flin, from which ointment may not be 
taken up, nor any interval part, from which bleod, acci- 
dentally effufed, is not abforbed; nay, the very matter com- 
poling the texture of the body is undergoing continual re- 
mova land renovation. hele veffels, therefore, mufl be fup- 
pofed to begin by open orifices very generally thoughout 
the body, though their commencement can only be de- 
monflrated upon the inner furface of the inteftines. They 
appear to the unaided eyes, in that fituation, fine and 
pointed tubes ; but by the microfcope, their mouths are dif- 
cerned to be patulous, ‘and like a cup, which circumftances 
have been well deferibed by Leiberkuyn. The beginning 
abforbents foon join together, and after fome time form mi- 
nute veflels, capable of being injeéted by anatomifts; thefe 
again conjoin, and form larger veflels, which are ftill difco- 
verable with great difficulty. - 

In ftrucure and arrangement thefe veffels have great fimi- 
litude to veins ; they have, in confequence, been named by 
fome anatomifts the lymphatic veins. Like the veins, their 
fides are thin and tranfparent, though of confiderable 
flrength: like the veins, they frequently communicate with 
each other, or, as it is technically termed, anaftomofe. The 
advantage derived from thefe communications is obvious; for 
by thefe means the diffimilar matters which they take up 
from various parts are mixed together; and blended with 
the lymph, which they imbibe from the interftices of the 
body, and which ferves as a vehicle for fuch heterogeneous 
particles: they alfo prevent accidental preffure made on a 
few veilels from obftruGing the progrefs of the abforbed 
fluids, which are in that cafe conveyed forward by collateral 
channels. Like the veins alfo, thefe veffels, by conjoining, 
form a tube of fmaller area, than the united areas of the 
veffels before their junGtion. The effeét of this conftru€tion 
is the fame as ia the veins, that is, an acceleration in the cur- 
rent of the lymph, in proportion as it comes nearer to the 
trunks of the abforbing veffels. The diameter of the 
thoracic duét bears but a {mall proportion to the united 
diameters of all the minute abforbents in the body, and 
when this duét has been opened, the lymph has flowed from 
it with a force and jet like that with which the blood 
iffues from a large vein. Like the veiris, the abforbents are 
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furnifhed with numerous valves, which prevent any retro- 
grade motion of their fluids, and alfo prevent any portion af 
the veffel from fultaining the weight of more fluid than it 
contains between its valves. ‘he abforbents however differ 
from the veins in one very material circumitance, viz. that 
they have a power of contraction, and are able of them- 
felyes, to propel their contents. Whoever reflects on the 
phenomena of abforption, can fearcely doubt that the 
mouths of thefe veffels have a contraétile power, by which 
they refufe admiffion to noxious fubltances, whilft they 
readily imbibe thofe that are falutary. If thefe veffels are 
obferved in the mefentery, when turgid with the abforbed 
chyle, their contents will difappear in a certain tract of the 
velfel, and again become vifible ; a phenomenon that ean- 
not be explained, unlefs by fuppofing the veffel to contract 
ut that part, and urge forwards its contents. Haller found 
that the thoracic duét contraéted when flimulated, fo that 
there can be little doubt of thefe veffels being mufcular 
throughout their whole extent. The abforbents are found in 
confiderable numbers beneath the {kin of the extremities, and 
when they arrive at the groins and armpits, they pafs through 
little bodies about the fize of {mall beans, which are called 
lymphatic glands. ‘The abforbent veffels, as they approach 
the gland, generally {eparate into feveral branches, which 
terminate in that body, and again about an equal number 
of abforbents emerge from the gland, conjoin, and form 
one or more principal abforbing veflels. ‘The abforbents 
which enter the gland are ufually denominated va/a inferentia, 
and thofe which go out of it, vafa efférentia. It quick- 
filver be poured into the former veffels, the gland {wells, 
and a great deal of quickfilver appears to be depofited in it 
and afterwards, if the power propelling the injeétion be 
continued, it is feen coming out of the gland by the vafa 
efferentia. It feems therefore to follow, that the progrefs 
of the abforbed fluid is checked a little in thefe glands, and 
it is probable that fome change is effected in it during its 
paflage through them. This opinion is confirmed by ob- 
ferving that thefe glands abound with blood-veffels, which 
probably pour fome frefh animal juices into thofe which are 
contained in the lymphatic veffels. 

The lymphatic glands are found in great numbers in the 
groins, armpits, and by the fide of the neck, apparently 
ferving like barriers to the abforbents of the head and ex- 
tremities, as they approach to the large veins of the trunk. 
The abforbents of the inteftines, which contain the chyle, a 
fearcely animalized fluid, fometimes pafs through three or 
four fets of glands before they arrive at the thoracic duct ; 
hence they are called vafa latea primi, fecundi, tertii, and 
quarti generis. The place where the laCteals conjoin, and 
meet with the lymphatics from the lower parts of the body 
to form the thoracic du&, appears in animals like a refer- 
voir, and has been named the receptaculum chyli. The veffel 
thus formed by the junétion of the laCteals, with the trunks 
of abforbents from the lower parts of the body, having 
pafled through the diaphragm, is there named the thoracic 
dué. In this fituation it lies clofe upon the vertebra of the 
back, between the vena azygos and the aorta, receiving in its 
paffage the abforbents of all parts in its vicinity. As it ap- 
proaches the neck, it leaves the bone to get to the left 
fubclavian vein, in which it terminates juft at its commence- 
ment. As, however, the abforbents of the right fide of 
the head, and right arm, would have to deviate -confider- 
ably were they to end in this chief trunk of the abforbing 
fyftem, they conjoin and form a fimilar veffel on the right 
fide, which empties itfelf into the correfponding part of the 
right fubclavian vein. Thus all the old materials of the 
body, which the abforbents are continually removing, all 
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the new matter imbibed from the furface, all the redundant 
lymph taken up from the interftices of the body, and all the 
chyle occafionally obtained from the bowels, are conveyed 
into the large veins near the heart. It is, in fhort, chiefly 
by this fyttem of veflels that the blood is augmented in 
quantity or altered in quality ; they replenith the body with 
nutriment, and they allo occafionally. taint it with infeétion. 

AssoruinG Veffels, Diftribution of the, throughout the 
body.—The abforbents of the foot have been njeCied in con- 
fiderable numbers from the fpaces between the toes; thofe 
of the inner fide afcend over the inner ankle, and accompany 
the vena faphena interna. Being joined by others in this 
courfe, the trunks thus formed appear like network on the 
infide of the calf of the leg. _'Thefe veffels continue in com- 
pany with the vena faphena interna; and like it, afcend over 
the infide of the knee and thigh, where their numbers and 
fize increate, and at la{t they terminate in the inguinal glands. 
Thefe glands vary confiderably in number ; the greater part 
of them is placed above the fafcia of the thigh, but fome 
are found beneath it, in the hollow between the iliacus inter- 
nus, triceps, and fartorius mufcles. Thofe glands which 
are higheit and neareit to the pubes, receive alfo the abfor- 
bents of the genitals. he abforbents of the outfide of 
the foot pafs behind the outer ankle, and accompany the 
vena faphena externa up the back of the leg to the ham, 
where they terminate in the popliteal glands. They, how- 
ever, communicate by fome branches with the fuperficial ab- 
forbents on the infide of the leg. 

The deep-feated abforbents of the leg accompanying the 
feveral arteries, which branch off from the popliteal, alfo 
arrive at, and end in the glands of the ham, which are {mall 
and few in number, feldom exceeding three. The abfor- 
bents emerging from thefe glands are large, and accompany 
the femoral artery to the groin, to terminate in the inguinal 
glands. .Other deep-feated abforbents of the thigh, how- 
ever, enter the pelvis at the inferior apertures of that ca- 
vity, and communicate with the veffels and glands con- 
tained in it. The large vafa efferentia of the inguinal glands 
pals beneath Poupart’s ligament, and accompany the exter- 
nal iliac artery to the loins. There is a feries of glands 
placed in the courfe of the external iliac veflels which are 
named the external iliac glands, with which thefe abforbents 
are connected. Having arrived at the lumbar vertebra, and 
being increafed in fize by the acceflory abforbents, which 
they are continually receiving, they terminate in the lumbar 
glands. Thefe are much more numerous than any of the 
claffes of glands hitherto mentioned, and quite cover the 
aorta and vena cava. 

The abforbents of the genitals terminate, as has been faids 
in the upper and innermolt of the inguinal glands. 
have been injected on the fides of the penis, and others on 
the middle, accompanying the vena dorfalis ; by their junc- 
tion they form two trunks, which diverge, and proceed to 
either groin. ‘The abforbents of the ferotum accompany the 
cutaneous veins to the groin, and terminate in the inguinal 
glands. The telticles abound in abforbents, fome of which 
join with thofe of the ferotum, and go to the inguinal 
glands; but the greater part, conlitting of large and nu- 
merous vellels, pafs up the {permatic chord, and along the 
external iliac veffels to terminate in the lumbar glands. The 
abforbents of the clitoris, and external parts of the organs of 
generation in females form two divifions, one of which goes, 
as in the male, to the inguinal glands, the other veffels either 
pafs with the round ligament: of the uterus through the ab- 
dominal rings, and along the pfoas mufcle to the lumbar 
glands, or entering the pelvis at the inferior aperture, they 
join the abforbents of the uterus. ‘The abforbents of the 
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hips and nates alfo purfue a twofold courfe ; fome bend 
round the trochanter, and go to the inguinal glands, whilft 
the greater number enter the pelvis with the glutzal and 
feiatic arteries at the facro-itchiatic foramina, and go to the 
internal iliac plexus of glands. Thus we have traced the 
abforbents of the lower extremities, and of the parts of gene- 
ration, and find them either entering the abdomen, and run- 
ning along the lower part of that cavity to the loins, or 
afcending through the inferior apertures of the pelvis, and 
joining the abforbents of that cavity, which we next proceed 
to defcribe. 

Inthe pelvis there is a numerous plexus of glands, fituated 
in the courfe of the internal iliac veffels, and contmued to- 
ward the obturator foramen; there are alfo many abforbent 
glands lying in the hollow of the facrum.. The abforbents 
of the bladder, after pafling through {mall glands. placed by 
the fide of that vifcus, proceed to the internal iliac plexus. 
The abforbents of the rectum proceeding through the facral 
glands pais on to thofe of the loins. ‘The abforbents of the 
uterus form two [ets, according with the blood-veflels in this 
refpect ; thofe. which accompany the uterine veficls pafs 
through glands by the fide of the vagina, and proceed to the 
internal iliac plexus. ‘Vhofe which accompany the fpermatic 
veflels terminate, as in the male, in the lumbar abforbents. 

The abforbents of the kidney purfue the fame courfe as 
the renal blood-veffels, and terminate in the lumbar glands. 
The abforbents of the inteftines, commonly called the lac- 
teals, are extremely numerous on account of the funtion 
which they have to perform, and abound more in the jejunum 
than elfewhere, as the chyle is chiefly abforbed from that in- 
teftine. The courfe of thefe veflels is through the mefentery, 
where they communicate with glands, the number of which 
is ftated to be between 109 and 150. 

The la&eals have been traced through three or four feries 
of thefe glands, and have been denominated vafa lactea primi, 
fecundi, tertil, et quarti generis. 

The lacteals form one or more large trunks as they ap- 
proach the fuperior mefenteric artery, which join the 
thoracic duct. ‘The abforbents of the large inteftines pafs 
through glands fituated near them, which are very f{mall, 
and not numerous. ‘Chofe veffels which arife from the 
afcending and tranfverfe arch of the colon terminate m the 
laGteals near the root of the mefentery. Vhofe abforbents 
which arife from the defcending and figmoid flexure of the 
colon proceed to the lumbar glands and thoracic dud. 
Having thus deferibed the principal abforbents that contri- 
bute to the formation of the thoracic duct, that veflcl may 
in the next place be attended to. Large trunks of abfor- 
bents may be traced im the courfe of the iliac veffels, con- 
verging to form this duct; to thefe are joined the large 
trunks of the laéteals, and they unite low down upon the 
loins. In animals, and particularly in dogs, they terminate 
in a dilated pyriform cell, which is called receptaculam 
ehyli. This appearance, though fometimes obferved, is 
more frequently wanting in the huavan fubje@Q. At the firft 
vertebra of the loins the thoracic duct gets above the diaph- 
ragm, and lies between the vena azygos and aorta on the 
right fide of the bodies of the vertebre; it is fometimes 
double, and then the fecond branch lies beneath the aorta on 
the left fide; at all times large lymphatics are found alfo in 
this fituation. 

The dimenfions of the thoracic du& gradually leffen till 
it has reached the middle of the back, and then again en- 
large. At about the Sth dorfal vertebra it generally di- 
vides, and afterwards reunites. Having got above the arch 
of the aorta, it leaves the {pine, afcending and inclining to 
the left fide to reach the fubclavian vein, in which it is to 
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terminate. It pafles beyond the vein and again defcends, and 
empties itfelf into the venous fyftem at the angle made by 
the junGion of the internal jugular and axillary vein, as they 
unite to form the left fubelavian vein.’ At the termination 
of the thoracic duét we find valves, which prevent the blood 
contained in the veins from paffing into that veffel. 

During this courfe, the thoracic dué receives the abfor- 
bents from various parts of the body. of which we now pro- 
ceed to give fome account. It may be proper firft to men- 
tion that there is a fimilar duét on the right fide of the body, 
generaily Jefs than half an inch in length, which terminates 
in the correfponding angle, made by the junétion of the right 
internal jugular and axillary veins. This du@ is formed by 
the concourfe of the abforbents of the right arm, the right 
fide of the head, and thofe accompanying the right internal 
mammary vefiels. 

The abforbents of the cementum pafs through very {mall 
glands, fituated near the great arch of the itomach, and 
there join with thofe belonving to that vifeus. The abfor- 
bents of the {omach accompany its arteries; thofe conco- 
mitant to the left galtric join thofe of the fpleen and pan- 
creas, and terminate in glands, extending themfelves along 
the pancreas and fplenic veffels. Thofe which are found in 
company with the right gaftric artery, pafs like it beneath 
the duodenum, and terminate-in the fame glands with the 
deep-feated abforbents of the liver, to which they are con- 
joined. Thofe which accompany the coronary artery on 
the leffer curvature of the ftomach, pafs through glands 
fituated about that part; they then in general defcend to 
the glands beneath the duodenum, and terminate in the 
thoracic du& ; others, however, may be traced through the 
cardia to the thoracic du&. The abforbents of the fpleen 
and pancreas, when they arife from thofe vifcera, pafs 
through glands extending along the fplenic veffels, and are 
afterwards continued to the thoracic du@. The abforbents 
of the liver, which are extremly large and numerous, pro- 
ceed from its convex furface through the right and left, and 
fufpenfory ligaments of that vifcus; fome of their branches 
deicend upon the diaphragm, and terminate in the thoracic 
duct near the cceliac artery ; others penetrate the diaphragm 
and go to glands: on the outfide of the pericardium, from 
whence they proceed through the anterior mediaftinum to 
the thoracic du@; others accompany the internal mammary 
veffels on the infide of the fteraum, and thofe of the right 
fide end in the right trunk of the abforbeuts. Some of the 
abforbents from the interior part of the liver, emerge from 
its poiterior edge, and join thofe fuperficial abforbents. 
The deep-feated abforbing veffels of the liver ramify in its 
fubftance like the vena porte ; they come out where that 
veffel enters the gland, and being joined by the fuperficial 
abforbents of the concave furface of the liver, they pafs 
through numerous glands fituated in the capfula Gliffom, 
and afterwards join the thoracic duét. ‘he abforbents of 
the diaphragm are numerous, and join with, and augment 
thofe large trunks, which arife from the liver and penetrate 
that mufcle. Both thefe fets of veifels are connected with 
glands, fituated towards the front of the thoracic fur- 
face of the diaphragm, on each fide of the pericardium. 
The abforbents of the heart are found in company: with its 
nutrient veflels; the trunk of abforbents belonging to the 
right coronary artery pafles by the fide of the aorta to a 
gland near the origin of the right carotid, and terminates in 
the right trunk of the abforbing fyftem. The abforbents 
accompanying the left coronary artery, which are much 
larger than the former, proceed with the pulmonary artery 
to glands near the trachea, are there conjoined with the 
pulmonary abforbents, and empty themlelves into the 
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thoracic du& near its termination. The abforbents of the 
heart pafs through the cardiac glands, which are fituated 
about the arch of the aorta. 

The abforbents of the lungs may be diftinguifhed into 
the fuperficial and deeper feated. 'Thofe on the furface are 
diltributed in the areolz, furrounding the {mall lobules of 
thofe organs, and appear like the fibres of network. he 
deeper feated abforbeats which communicate with the others, 
emerge where the air-veffels enter the lungs, and both claffes 
terminate in the bronchial glands, which are numerous, and 
furround the bronchie. Thefe glands are alfo conneéted 
with thofe belonging to the heart, fo that both fets of 
glands frequently participate in the fame difeafe. Three 
or four large trunks of pulmonary abforbents proceed more 
immediately, or more remotely, to pour their contents into 
the thoracic du€ét; the upper ones do not reach that 
veffel till it approaches its place of infertion in the venous 
fyftem. 

Numerous abforbents have been feen upon the cefopha- 
sus, and there are many glands placed along the courfe of 
that tube. ‘The abforbents of the efophagus conjoin with 
thofe of the heart and lungs. Abforbents have been in- 
jeted in company with the intercottal blood-veflels, which 
pafsthrough two {mall glands, fituated near the head of 
each rib, and then enter the thoracic du@. The fuperfi- 
cial abforbents of the upper extremity accompany the fu- 
perficial veins, thofe from the palm and outfide of the hand, 
near the little finger, run up with the ulnar veins over the 
internal condyle, and then accompany the bafilic vein to 
the axilla, when they enter numerous glands fituated in 
that part. Thefe abforbents, however, previoufly are con- 
nested with feveral glands, which are fituated in the courfe 
of the bafilic vein, one of which is found as low as the in- 
ternal condyle of the os brachii. The abforbents of the 
thumb, and the outfide of the hand in its vicinity accompany 
the radical veins to the elbow, and then afcend on the out- 
fide of the biceps mufcle with the cephalic vein. Arriv- 
ing at the deltoid mufcle they bend along its inner edge, 
and pafs between it and the pectoral myfcle to glands fituat- 
ed beneath the clavicle. Other cutaneous abforbents have 
been injeCted from the palm of the hand, accompanying the 
median veins in the forearm between thefe two fets, which 
afterwards terminate in thofe, which accompany the vena 
bafilica. The deep-feated abforbents of the arm are found 
by the fides of the large arteries, and go to the glands of 
the axilla. Whe abforbents of the fhoulder alfo terminate 
in the fame glands. The axillary glands, and thofe beneath 
the clavicle are connetted together, and their vafa efferentia 
conjoining form a large trunk, which terminates in the 
thoracic du& on the left fide, and is one of the principal 
veffels forming the correfponding trunk of abforbents on the 
right fide. 

Abforbents have been injeé&ted on the outhde of the head 
in company with all the principal arteries: for inftance, the 
temporal, occipital, external, and internal maxillary arteries; 
thofe from the temple pafs through fmall glands found on 
the parotid gland as high as the zygoma: thofe from the 
face in glands, fituated in the cheeks and outfide of the 
jaw: thofe from the occiput in glands, fituated behind the 
maltoid procefs. ‘They afterwards converge, and with the 
deeper-feated abforbents terminate in the moft numerous 
cluiter of glands faund in any part of the body, excepting 
only thofe of the mefentery. ‘They have been named glan- 
dule concatenate, and extend beneath the jaw, over the 
fide of the neck, where the external jugular veins are found, 
and all along the internal jugular to its termination. No 
abforbeats can with ‘certainty be faid te-have been injeSted 


in the brain. The abforbents of each fide of the neck have 
ing by conjunétion formed a common and large trunk, it 
terminates on the left fide in the thoracic dué& near its ins 
fertion, and on the right it contributes to form the corref- 
ponding trunk. The abforbents of the thyroid gland form 
two veflels of confiderable fize, which end in thefe two 
duéts near their termination. Some of the abforbents of 
the breaft, which are very numerous in females, proceed to 
the axillary glands, being previoufly conne&ted with fome 
{mall glands, fituated midway between the breaft and axilla; 
others pafs over the pectoral mulcle to the glands, beneath 
the clavicle, and others from the back part of the breaft 
penetrate the intercoftal mufcles, and join the abforbents 
and glands, which accompany the internal mammary blood- 
veilels. 

Naturalifts, as Malpighi, Leewenhoek, De la Hire, &c. 
{peak of fimilar abforbents in plants ; the fibrous or hairy 
roots of which are confidered as a kind of va/fa abforbentia, 
which attract and imbibe the nutritious juices from the earth 
and air. From the fap-veflels they pafs into the whole cel- 
lular tiffue, compofed of veficles and clofely interwoven with 
the whole vafcular part of the plant. Thence they enter 
the vafa propria and glands, which contain and prepare the 
fluids and fecretions peculiar to the fpecies. See Puantrs 
and VEGETATION. 

AxssorBents, Difeafes of the, in Surgery. When we 
confider how recently the ftruéture and ufes of the abfor- 
bent veffels have been explained, it is not furprifing that 
practitioners are too neglectful of this branch of pathology. 
Until thefe Jatt fix years, we have not met with one publi- 
cation on the difeafes of the abforbent fyltem ; and even to 
the prefent day we do not poffefs a fingle work upon this 
fubject in the Englifh language. A few fcattered hints, 
indeed, are contained in the writings of feveral authors ; but 
it {till remains a defideratum, to point out—What are the 
peculiar morbid affeétions of the lymphatic glands and veffels,. 
and what are their appropriate remedies? To folve this en- 
quiry in a fatisfactory manner, would occupy an entire 
volume. We can, therefore, only throw out a few cafual 
hints, and recommend the farther profecution of the fubjeét 
among medical men. 

I. Of morbiferous fluids contained in the abforbent {yflem. 

_ We know, from the experiments of phyfiologilts, and’ 
efpecially of Mr. Abernethy, that the abforbents which 
open on the furface of our bodies imbibe both aqueous and. 
gafeous matters derived from the atmofphere, or from fub- 
{tances lying in contaét with the fkin. It is defirable to. 
have the precife nature of thefe matters afcertained in diffe- 
rent perfons, under the various circumftances of health 
and difeafe ; and to determine what means are advifable, in 
order to regulate their quantities or qualities. If our health: 
may be affeGted by the abforption which goes on upon the 
external furface of the fkin, there is equal reafon to believe 
we are fometimes influenced by the nature of the vapours 
that muft be conftantly xxbibed from the cavities, refervoirs, 
or interftices of the body. When the fynovia, the milk, 
the bile, femen, and other fecreted fluids become infpiffated, 
this change arifes fronr the more watery parts having been 
abforbed and carried into the fanguiferous fyftem by the 
lymphatic veffels. When ferum, pus, or blood has been. 
effuled among the cellular membrane, its difappearance is 
entirely owing to the aCtivity of the abforbents. In a 
dropfy or an emphyfema, the fame agents are ‘occafionally 
fet to work, and will effe&t a removal of the difeafe. Other 
examples might be adduced to illuftrate the different ways 
in which the abforbent veffels may be irritated and under- 
goa morbid change from the quality of their contents, not 
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to mention the noxious vapours applied to them by means 
of contagious diforders. 
Il. Of irregular action in the abforbent veffels. 

The irritability or contractile power of the abforbents 
may be preternaturally weakened; and in that cafe, pro- 
bably, there will be an accumulation of the fecreted fluids 
in one or more of the different natural cavities or interftices 
of the body; for, unlefs the a€tion of the abforbents keep 
pace with that of the exhaling or feereting arteries, the na- 
tural equilibrium mult inevitably be deftroyed. Thus it 
happens in droplies: either the arteries depofit a larger 
quantity of ferum than can be carried off by the natural 
power of the abforbents; or the latter are defeCtive in their 
ation, and cannot take up their ufual proportion of fluid. 
The different caufes and remedies of diminifhed or increafed 
aGtion in this fyftem of veflels is, therefore, an important 
object of enquiry. 

Ill. Senfiéle changes in the firudui‘e of abforbents. 

Anatomiits have taught us to look for various alterations 
in the ftruture of abfori=nt veffels and glands, under par- 
ticular circumitances of difeafe. The diameter of thefe 
vafcular bodies is often entirely obliterated by external com- 
preffion and other caufes. They may be ruptured, wounded, 
Yacerated, or eroded. They may be thickened in their 
coats, or rendered unfit for ufe by exceffive inflammation and 
fuppuration. 

It would be entering into a very wide field of enquiry, to 
confider what changes the abforbent glands and lymphatics 
undergo in confequence of the abforpt#on of morbid poifons ; 
for example, in cancer, in fyphitis, in the yaws, in the vario- 
lous, morbillous, and vaccine difeafes, &c. &c. On this 
fubje&t, we particularly recommend the perufal of profeffor 
Soemmerring’s Diflertation, De morbis vaforum abforbentium 
corporis humani, Svo. 17953; Dr. Baillie’s Morbid Anatomy, 24 
edition; Mafcagni’s{plendid work, De Venis Lymphaticis; Mr. 
Cruikfhanks’s book on the Anatomy of the absorbing veffels, 2d 
edition, 4to; Adams on Morbid Poifons ; and the conclud- 
ing part of Dr. Darwin’s Zoonomia, vol.1. 3d edition, Svo. 
Conneéted with this fubieét it may alfo be worth while to 
perufe a curious original piece, intitled, an Effay onexternal Re- 
medics, wherin it is confidered whether all the curable diflempers 
incident to human bodies may not be cured by outward means. By 
P. Kennedy, Chir. Med. Svo. London, 1715. Refpecting the 
latter work, the author fays, ‘ there has never, as yet, any 
« thing been attempted of this kind.”? Introd. p. 5. 

Ansorsents, or Azssorpent Earrus, in Chemiffry, 
are thofe earthy fubftances which are capable of imbibing by 
capillary attraction a large proportion of water: fuch are 
magnefia, lime, and clay. It is however, only when 
thefe bodies are dry and porous, that they exhibit this pro- 
perty ; for certain gems, which are pure argil, and calcare- 
ous fpar, which, chemically fpeaking, is the fame with 
chalk, are not in the leaft degree abforbent. Hence ap- 
pears the impropriety of this term in chemical nomenclature. 
Indeed it is at prefent almoft difcarded. 

Assorspenrts, in the Materia Medica, comprehend thofe 
medicinal fubltances, which, taken inwardly, or applied 
externally, are adapted to dry up or ad/orb redundant or 
acid humours. They are fometimes called driers and 
f\veeteners, and by the Latin writers the word is fynony- 
mous with imbibentia and faiurantia. "The term has been oc- 
cafionally confounded with ALKALI, becaufe alkalis have 
the effe& of abforbents with refpe@ to acids. It is now al- 
moft reftri&ted to certain earths, which are diftinguifhable 
from others by their folubility in acids, and which are 
fuited to imbibe acids, and at the fame time to deftroy their 
acid quality. In reference to this property, fome have re- 
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ferred them to the clafs of Antacips. Of the abjorbents 
we may reckon the mineral calcareous earths, as chalk ; the 
animal calcareous earths, as crabs-claws, oyfter-fhells, egg- 
fhells, pearl, coral, and coralline ; and animal earths, not 
calcareous, as crabs-eyes and burnt hartfhorn, The obvi- 
ous and immediate virtue of thefe fub{tances is to obtund 
acid humours in the firft paflages, and thus io relieve the 
cardialgic and other complaints occafioned by them; and 
they poffefs different properties, and produce different 
effeéts, according to the materials which they abforb, and 
by which they are refifted. The relief they give is often 
merely temporary, as they ferve to abforb the acid a@tually 
generated, without correcting the indifpofition which tends 
to produce it. In fome cafes they are injurious, for if there 
be no acid humours in the ftomach and intettines, thefe 
earthy bodies not being foluble by any other kind of fluid, 
concrete with the vifcous contents of the flomach, and 
form with them indigeftible mafles, which may be very 
hurtful. Hence have proceeded indigettion, lofs of appe- 
tite, naufea, vomiting, ob{trnGions of the bowels, and 
other diforders. Sometimes they have formed a kind of 
cruft on the ftomach and inteftines, which has prevented 
the feparation of the gaftric liquor, and obftru@ed the paf- 
fage of the chyle through the orifices of the laéteal veflels 
into the mals of blood. ‘he taking of an immoderate 
quantity of crabs-eyes and other abforbents forthe heart-burn, 
has fometimes been attended with fatal confequences. See 
Phil. Tranf. No. 459. Se@.2. 

It is obferved that abforbents are of more general ufe in 
infancy than in adult age. Young children are more fub- 
je& to acidities than adult perfons, becaufe their food is 
chiefly of the vegetable acefcent kind, and produces aci- 
dities, which are attended with alarming fymptoms, and 
produdtive of various diforders. When infants, or perfons 
of mature age, but of a feeble conttitution, indicate com- 
plaints of this kind by four eruétations, palenefs of the 
face, and in the cafe of children by the four fmell and green 
colour of the alvine foeces, abforbent medicines may be very 
properly adminiftered. The other cordial, alexipharmic, anti- 
febrile, and fimilar virtues afcribed to thefe medicines, feem 
to be founded on an erroneous theory, which attributes the 
acute difeafes of adults to a morbific acid ; difeafes which 
inftead of being produced, are more fuccefsfully fubdued by 
acids. The ufe of abforbents, fays Dr. Lewis (Mat. Med. 
p- 643.), in different kinds of fevers, is neverthelefs ftill con- 
tinued, and fometimes perhaps with advantage ; for though 
the earths of themfelves are apparently rather injurious than 
beneficial, vet as acids are often given frecly at the fame 
time, the folution of the earth in the acid may prove amedicine 
more ferviceable in particular cafes than the acid unobtunded. 
Different abforbents have been feleGted and recommended 
for particular purpofes. If it be the intention to ad/orby 
conftringe, and ftrengthen at the fame time, chalk, coral, 
oytter or egg fhells, are efteemed the mott efficacious abfor- 
bents; if for reftraining a feminal flux, fome prefer the 
cuttle-bone ; for provoking urine, crabs-eyes ;_ for promot- 
ing perfpiration, burnt-harfhorn ; and for diffolving co- 
agulated blood, crabs-eyes diffolved in vinegar. But allt 
thefe differences have not yet been fufficiently determined 
by exverience, becaufe the eartis have rarely been given in 
a diffolved or foluble ftate. It is moft probable, fays Dr. 
Lewis, that they all a&t, when diflolved, as mild cooling re- 
ftringents ; for when they are given in fub{tance, as abfor- 
bents, in cafes of acidities, they all tend to reitrain fluxes of 
the belly, or to bring on coftivenefs ; an effect which fhould 
be regarded in the ufe of them. It is, therefore, a necef 
fary caution to drink diluting liquors with them, and a!fo 
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to take gentle purges, as well for fome time after they are 
left off, as during the ufe of them. Dr. Cullen (Mat. 
Med. vol. ii. p. 41g.) obferves that chalk, and: the -feveral 
teltacea, may be fafely ufed for correcting acidities of the 
prime viz, in large quantities ; and fays that if, upon being 
joined with the acid of the {tomach they become altringent, 
itis an effect which he has not obferved, and which, if it ever 
happen, mutt rarely occur. Their utility in diarrhea 
he alcribes, not to their aftringent quality, but merely to 
their correcting acidity, which, by being mixed with 
the bile, had occafioned the difeafe, Burnt hartfhorn, he 
fays, is the weaket of all the abforbents; and he thinks it 
has not any peculiar virtues. Van Swieten, in his Commen- 
taries on Boerhaave’s Aphorifms, obferves, that thefe ab- 
forbent powders ought not to be ground too fine, but rather 
left fomewhat coarfe, as they will be lefs apt to concrete 
and prove dangerous. The college of Berlin, however, fen- 
fible of the advantage of having the earths, when adminil- 
tered in febrile cafes, previoufly diffolved, or reduced to a 
foluble faline form, dire&ts them to be digefted in diftilled 
vinegar with a gentle heat, till the menitruum ceafes to ast, 
and the filtered folution to be infpiffated to drynefs. This 
preparation, fays Dr. Lewis, is greatly preferable to the 
fimple imbibition with vinegar or lemon-juice recommended 
by fome; as by this laft management the earth is made folu- 
ble only in part, and in an undeterminable proportion. Ab- 
forbents are fometimes applied to ulcers; but itis to be ob- 
ferved, that the infipid terreftreous abforbents, fuch as 
coral, &c. put into an ulcer, where a bone is carious, can 
have little effect befides that of imbibing the matter of the 
ulcer: if they fall into any cavernule of the corrupted bone, 
they may remain fo long there, that the matter imbibed by 
them may become acrid. Lint is an abforbent, which has 
not this difadvantage. See Monro in Med. Eff. Edinb. 
wol. v. art. 24. 

Experiments have been made for determining the compa- 
rative ftrength of different abforbents, or the quantities of 
acid they are capable of fatiating. Langius (Op. Med. 
Lipf. 1704, p. 4.52.) reports, that 10 grains of crabs-claws 
deitroyed the acidity of 40 drops of {pirit of falt, that egg- 
fhells, crabs-eyes, and mother-of-pearl, taken in the fame 
quantity, faturated 50 drops each; red coral, white coral, 
and fixed alkaline falt, Go drops each; volatile alkaline falt 
and pearl, 80 drops each; chalk, 100 drops; oytter fhells, 
1203 and fome lime-ftones, 160. Thefe experiments: can- 
not be much relied on, as earths have different habitudes 
to different acids. Accordingly Homberg concludes from 
his experiments, (Mem. Acad. Royal. des Sc. de Paris, pour 
Vann. 1700,) that oyfter-fhells require for their folution 
more ot the marine acid than coral does; whereas the cafe 
is the reverfe with the nitrous acid. But neither of thefe 
acids is that which abforbents are defigned for fatiating in 
the human flomach. ‘The vegetable acids, and the acid of 
milk, are moft analogous to thofe which are generated in 
the animal body ; and on trying thefe with the feveral fub- 
ftances above enumerated, the differences in their abforbent 
powers appeard not to be very great. Lewis Mat. Med. 
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ABSORBING, the a& of fucking up, or imbibing an- 
other body. Sir Ifaac Newton fhews that black bodies ab- 
forb all the rays they receive, and that thofe rays of light 
which impinge againtt the folid particles of bodies are ab- 
forbed and loit: but it appears from fome later experiments 
and obfervations of M. Bouguer, that this effe@ is to be at- 
tributed, not to the impact of light on the folid parts of 
bodies, but to the ation of fome power diffufed over their 
Surfaces. He found by repeated trials on the reflection of 
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light, from the furface of water, and of different pieces of 
cryltal, that a confiderable quantity of light, when the 
angles of incidence were mall, wes aQnally extinguifhed. 
This-effe&t, he obferved, was dimmifhed by increafing the 
incidence ;- fo that at an inclination to cryltal of above 
49° 49’, a very {mall part of the rays was abforbed; though 
fome few were loft, when they fell perpendicularly on 
the reflecting furface. See his Traite d’Optique. Paris 
1760. ‘ 

ABSORPTION, in the Animal Economy, is the funtion 
performed by the AnsorBENT vefelsabovedetcribed. Vheon- 
ly opportunity which anatomifts have hitherto met with ofob- 
ferving the orifices of thefe veffels, is upon the villous coat of 
the inteftines. The accounts which have been given of them 
in that fituation are fo various, and delivered with fuch little 
confidence as not to warrant the infertion of any defcription. 
The internal coat of the intettine is feen fpeckled with chyie 
coagulated in the mouths of thefe veffels, in perfons who 
have died when the abforption of that fluid was carrying on. 
The evident reluctance with which the abforbents admit 
noxious matter has led to the general belief, that their 
mouths are irritable, and have the power of denying admif- 
fion to ftimulating fubftances. Various theories have been 
formed to account for the admiffon of matter into the ori- 
fices of the abforbing veffels; but whichfoever theory be 
adopted, it is previoufly neceffary to admit a correfponding 
aptitude in the veffel to receive, and in the matter to be re- 
ceived. ‘This being granted, fome phyfiologifts have ima- 
gined that the abforbent attraéted matter into its mouth, in 
the fame manner that capillary tubes imbibe fluids. A little 
reflection is fufficient to fhew that the abforbing veffels are 
not circumftanced like capillary tubes (the fides of which 
are rigid) immerfed ina fluid. Befides, were fuch attrac- 
tion the caufe of abforption, that procefs fhould be carried 
on with regularity. On the contrary, abforption is occa- 
fionally very deficient when an abundance of fluids, as in 
cedema, is prefented to the mouths of the veffels. This faét 
may indeed be explained by fuppoting the orifices of the 
veffcls to be in a contracted flate, but the contrary problem 
is more difficult of folution. In the courfe of one night a 
pint of pus may be mbibed from the cavity of an ablcefs, 
and fometimes abforption is fo exceffive that the very fub- 
flance of the body is in parts removed, and chafims in con- 
fequence created. 

Other phyfiologifts have endeavoured to difcover fome 
propelling power which fhould protrude the matter fubje& 
to abforption into ihe mouths of thefe veffels. The pref- 
fure of the atmofphere on the furface of the body has been 
confidered adequate to this effect, and the depofition of 
new matter by the fecerning artery has been aflizned as the 
caufe of the propulfion of the old particles mto the orifice of 
the abforbent. Were this theory correct, fecretion and ab- 
forption fhould more exactly correfpond than they are 
known to do; Ike the former theory, it appears inadequate 
to account for the faéts above ftated. 

Mr. John Hunter who contemplated the facts of natural 
and morbid abforption in animal bodies with the moft fleady 
attention, acknowledged that he was unable to account for 
the effets produced, unlefs by attributing to the mouths of 
thefe veffels powers fimilar to thofe whicha caterpillar exerts 
when feeding upon a leaf. This idea, however, has gene- 
rally been confidered as too wild and chimerical. 

Door Fullarton, in his ingenious Thefis on abforption, 
publifhed at Glafgow in 1800, attributes to the abforbing 
orifices a power of fuétion, which opinion he fupports not 
only by arguments but by analogies. The umbilical tube 
of the embryons of the fepie and polypi is faid, on the au- 
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bofcis of the papilionaceous flies aéts in the fame man- 
ner. And the abforbents of the echinus marinus have 
this power in fo great a degree as to enable the animal 
firmly to attach itfelf to any fubftance which it may hap- 
pen to touch. It may be nght to remind the reader that 
the difficulty in accounting for the funétion of thefe veffels 
exifts only at its commencement, for when the imbibed mat- 
ter has gone beyond the firlt valve it mult proceed, and it 
will be powerfully carried forward by the contra¢tile force of 
the veffel, and by every occafional preffure which is applied 
to it. Some phyfiologifts believe that the abforbents can- 
not take up any matter that is not fluid. If this opinion 
were true, the folids of our bodies muft be converted into 
fluids before they could become fubjeéts for abforption. A 
{mall addition of phofphoric acid might indeed render the 
earth of bones foluble, and it is in this ftate, that it is car- 
ried out of the circulating fluids by the urinary fecretion. 
No liquid has been conceived capable of diffolving fuch folids 
as compofe the mufcular fibres, but one that refembles in 
qualitics the yaftric juices. Dr. Stringham, in his Thefis on 
the abforbing veflels publifhedin Edinburgh, and Mr. Smith in 
London, imagined they had difcovered that fuch a fluid cap- 
able of diffolving flefh could be fecreted in various parts of 
the body. See Duncan’s Med. Com. vol. x. p. 354. Sub- 
fequent experiments have, however, been followed by con- 
trary confequences. See Dr. Fullarton’s Thefis on abforp- 
tion, publithed at Glafgow, A.D.1800. Indeed it is un- 
like the fimplicity obfervable in other parts of the animal 
ceconomy, fhould fuch a double fecretion take place ; firft, 
the fecretion ef folid materials to compofe the ftructure of 
the body, and then the fecretion of a fluid to diffolve them. 
It feems beft in fuch difficult inveftigations to note facts 
rather than to form theories, and whoever contemplates the 
things done in the animal body will be aftonifhed at the 
powers of the veffels by whofe agency they mutt be effected. 
As an inftance, the following may be mentioned. A whole 
bone may perifh, it may be encafed by a new one; and by 
the vafcular lining of the new bone, the original dead bone 
may be altogether removed, 

Axssorerion, in Chemifiry. It is a well known chemical 
fact, in moft cafes of combination of gafleous fubftances, 
either with other gaffes or with liquids or folids, that a very 
confiderable diminution of volume is experienced. This 
effeGQ is called abforption, to diftinguifh it from the de- 
creafe of bulk occafioned by condenfation. The condenfa- 
tion of a gas, whether by mechanical preflure, or by lower- 
ing its temperature, merely increafes its {pecific gravity, 
without deitroying that ftate of elaftic fluidity which is 
effential to its exiltence as a gas. On the contrary, the ab- 
forption of a gas implies fuch an intimate union with the ab- 
forbent as wholly deftroys its gaffeous ftate of exiftence, and 
reduces it to aliquid ora folid. Thus carbonic acid and 
ammoniacal gaffes, if inclofed in feparate veffels, may be 
condenfed by mechanical means, till they are of much 
greater {pecific gravity than ordinary, but yet retaining all 
the phylical properties of air: as foon however as thefe 
gaffes are brought into contaé& with each other, a great 
abforption takes place, and a folid is produced containing 
all their gravitating matter, but wholly deprived of the 
effential character of the gas. 

In pneumatic chemiitry, or that branch of the fcience 
which treats of the aeriform fubitances, the apparatus for 
containing the gaffes confilts of jars or other glafs veffels in- 
verted in water or quickfilver ; now on account of the great 
différence in fpecific gravity between thele fluids, whenever 
ajar partly filled with air, and the reft of its capacity with 
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quickfilver, is transferred from a bafon of quickfilver to one 
of water, the metal defcends, and is replaced by a column 
of water, at the fame time that an apparent abforption takes 
place: this fallacy has no doubt often vitiated the refults of 
experiments, and therefore deferves to be particularly cau- 
tioned again{t. For example, if an inverted jar 14 inches 
high contains eight inches of air, and fix of mercury, (the 
barometer ftanding at 30°,) the preflure of the atmofphere 
on the confined air is = 30 inches of mercury —6 inches = 
24 inches; but if the jar, with its contents, be removed into 
a bafon of water, the quickfilver finks down and is replaced 
by water, in confequence of which the atmofpherical pref- 
fure on the confined air becomes=30 inches of mercury — 
6 inches of <vater, or (the fpecific gravity of mercury to 
water being 14:1) = 29.572 inches. The difference 
here amounts to full one fixth of the whole atmofpheric pref- 
fure, and therefore the inclofed air occupies lefs fpace than 
before, although no real abforption has taken place. See 
Pneumatic Chemifiry. 

AssorPTion of the earth, in Natural Hiffory, a term 
ufed by Kircher and others, for the finking in of large traéts 
of land, by means of fubterranean commotions, and many 
other accidents. 

Pliny (Hilt. Nat. tom.i. p. 115. Ed. Hard.) tells us, 
that in his time the mountain Cybotus, with the town of 
Curites, which ftood on its fide, were wholly abforhed 
into the earth, fo that not the leaft trace .of either re- 
mained: and he records the like fate of the city of Tantalis 
in Magnefia, and after it of the mountain Sypilus, both thus 
abforbed by a violent opening of the earth. Galanis and 
Gamales, towns once famous in Phoenicia, are recorded to 
have fhared the fame fate: and the vaft promontory, called 
Phegium, in /&thiopia, after a violent carthquake in the 
night-time, was not to be feen in the morning, the whole 
having difappeared, and the earth having clofed oyer it. 
Thefe, and many other hiftories, attefted by authors of 
greateft credit among the ancients, abundantly prove the 
fact in the earlier ages, and there have not been wanting 
too many inftances of more modern date. ircher’s Mund. 
Subter. p. 77. 

The mountain Picus, in one of the Molucca ifles, was fo 
lofty, that it appeared at great diftances as an immenfe co- 
lumn reared erect in the air, and ferved as a land-mark to 
failors; an earthquake in this ifland deftroyed it; at one 
inftant the whole mountain was abforbed into the bowels of 
the earth, and no mark of its place remained, but a vatt 
lake of water exaCily anfwering to the fhape of the bafe of 
the mountain. A like accident, but of a more terrible 
kind, happened in China, in the year 1556, when a whole 
province of the mountainous parts of that kingdom was in 
one moment abforbed into the earth, and all the towns bu- 
ried, the whole number of the inhabitants finking with it, 
and an immenfe lake of water remaining in its place to this 
time. Of much later date is the deftruction of a city in the 
confines of Switzerland: but this, though generally faid to 
have been {wallowed up into the earth, was not properly an 
abforption, for the whole city was buried by the fall of a 
mountain upon it. 

The burning mountains, Vesuvius and Srroncytus, 
both once very high, have in length of time loft half their 
height, the upper part having been undermined by the 
burning, and having fallen into, and been abforbed by the 
under part and the fea. And in the year 1646, during the. 
terrible earthquake in the kihgdom of Chili, feveral whole 
mountains in the Anprs dilappeared, and were one after 
another wholly abforbed in the earth. . 

Thefe, and a thoufand other accidents of the like kind, 

prove 
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prove the truth of abforptions in general; fome of them 
leaving level ground in the place of the things abforbed, fome 
immenfe chafms and cracks, and fome lakes of frefh or falt 
water ; and it may be that many immenfe lakes were formed 
in ayes, of which we have no hiltories, by the like abforptions. 

Pliny gives many accounts of the reltoving of places thus 
abforbed, but later obfervations do not give an equal credit 
to thofe parts of this hiltory. 

There are inftances, however, of isLanps being produced, 
though we cannot affirm them to have appeared in the place 
of any which have been abforbed. 

In the year 1638, an ifland was raifed near St. Michael’s 
in the Atlantic ocean, by fubterranean fires, which threw 
{tones and other fubterranean produétions, in fuch quan- 
tities that they formed an ifland of five miles in length. 
The mountain raifed in one night, in the fea near Puzzoli, 
is another inftance of this fudden production of thefe moun- 
tains: this appeared after one night’s violent fubterranean 
confliét, and itill keeps its place, and is known by the name 
of Mons San@tus. See Icevann. 

ABSTEINEN, in Geography, a diftrict near the river 
Memel, in Little Lithuania. It is a mountainous and plea- 
fant country, and on account of its fertility in corn and paf- 
turage, called the larder of Lithuania. It abounds with 
flocks of fheep, various kinds of grain, and excellent horfes. 

ABSTEMII, in Ecclefaflical Hiflory, a name given to 
perfons who could not partake of the cup of the Eucharift, 
on account of their natural averfion from wine. 

ABSTEMIOUS, is properly underftood of a perfon who 
refrains abfolutely from all ufe of wine. 

It is compounded of abs, from, and timetum, wine. 

The hiftory of Mr. Wood, in the Medic. Tranf. vol. ii. 
p- 261. art. 18. is a very remarkable exemplification of the 
very beneficial alterations which may be effeéted on the hu- 
man body, by a ftri& courfe of abftemioufnefs. 

The Roman ladies, in the firft ages of the republic, were 
all enjoined to be abftemious; and that it might appear, 
by their breath, whether or not they kept up to the in- 
juné@tion, it was one of the laws of the Roman civility, that 
they fhould kifs their friends and relations whenever they 
accofted them. 

ABSTEMIUS, Lavrenrius, in Biography, a native of 
Macerata, in Italy, who made a very confiderable progrefs 
in polite literature, to which he devoted himfelf in early life. 
He taught the belles lettres at Urbino, where he was libra- 
rian to Duke Guido Ubaldo, under the pontificate of Alex- 
ander VI. His works are notes on dificrent paflages of 
ancient authors: Hecatomythium, or a Collection of 100 
Fables, which have been often printed with thofe of /AEfop, 
Phedrus, Gabrias, Avienus, &c. and a preface to the edi- 
tion of Aurelius Victor, publifhed at Venice, in 1505. 

ABSTENTUS, among Civilians, is underftood of an 
heir with-held by his tutor from taking on him an inheri- 
tance. Among Lcclefiaftical Writers, the word is alfo ufed 
for a perfon excommunicated. 

ABSTERGENTS, or Asstersive medicines, more 
ufually called among phyficians DETERGENTS, are medicines 
which not only wafh off adhering fub{tances, as ABLUENTS, 
but are fuppofed to poffefs a power of refolving and loofen- 
ing their cohefion. But the terms are too general, and are 
often erroneoufly applied upon a falfe fuppofition, that they 
have a power of reiolving vifcid fubftances, which water 
fimply, as an abluent, cannot effect. 

ABSTINENCE, derived from abftinere, formed of abs, 
from, and tenere, to hold, ina general fenfe, the act or habit 
of refraining from fomething to which we have a propenfity, 
er in which we find pleafure. 
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The Jews were obliged to praétife various kinds of ab- 
ftinence by their law. The Pythagoreans were accuftomed, 
upon being initiated into the fraternity of the feleét com- 
panions and friends of Pythagoras, to ab{tain from animal 
food, except the remains of the facrifices, and to drink no- 
thing but water, unlefs in the evening, when they were 
allowed a fmall portion of wine. Some of the primitive 
chriftians alfo abitained from the ufe of particular kinds of 
food, whillt others treated their abftinence with contempt. 
See Rom. xiv. The council of Jerufalem, which was held 
by the apottles, enjoined the chriftian converts to abftain 
from meats ftrangled, blood, fornication, and idolatry. 
Ads xv. 20. The abftinence, called ritua/, which confifted 
in abltaining from particular meats at certain feafons, was 
introduced by the Romifh church, prefcribed by rules, de- 
nominated Rocations, and grofsly abufed. The church 
of England alfo recommends certain days of fafting and ab- 
Slinence—Abfiinence from flefh has been enjoined by ftatute 
even fince the Reformation, particularly on Fridays and Sa- 
turdays, and on Vigils, and all commonly called fifh-days, 
2 and 3 Ed. VI. c. 19.—The like injun@tions were re- 
newed under queen Elizabeth, but at the fame time it was 
declared, that this was done, not out of motives of religion, 
as if there were any difference in meats, but in favour of the 
confumption of fea-fifh, and to multiply the number of 
fifhermen and mariners, as well as {pare the ftock of fheep. 
5 Eliz. c.15. The great fait, fays St. Augultin, is to 
abftain from fin. See Fast. 

TVhe ancient Athlete lived in a perpetual abftinence from 
all kinds of fenfible pleafure, to render their bodies more ro- 
buit and hardy. 

ABsTINENCE is more particularly ufed for a fpare piET, 
or a flender parfimonious ufe of roop. 

The Phyticians relate wonders of the effe&ts of abftinence 
in the cure of many diforders, and in protra¢ting the term 
of life. The noble Venetian Cornaro, after all imaginable 
means had proved vain, fo that his life was defpaired of at 
forty, recovered, and lived to near a hundred, by mere dint 
of abftinence, as he himfelf gives the account. 

Many of the chriftians of the eaft, who retired from per- 
fecution into the defarts of Arabia and Egypt, lived in 
health and chearfulnefs to a very advanced age on very 
little food. According to Caffian, the common allowance 
for twenty-four hours was twelve ounces of bread, and wa- 
ter; and yet with this fubfiftence St. Anthony lived 105 
years, James the Hermit 104, Arfenius, tutor of the em- 
peror Arcadius, 120; Epiphanius 115; Simeon the Sty- 
lite 112; and Romauld 420. Buchanan informs us, that one 
Laurence attained to 140, by temperance and labour: and 
Spot{wood mentions one Kentigern, called St. Mongah or 
Mungo, who lived to 185 by the fame means. See Lon- 
GEVITY. 

Molt of the chronical difeafes, infirmities of old age, and 
the fhort lives of Englifhmen, are owing, according to Dr. 
Cheyne, to repletion ; and may be either cured, prevented, 
or remedied, by abftinence. 

Abftinence, however, fhould be maintained with dif- 
cretion, and with a due regard to age, fex, climate, exer- 
cife, difpofition to corpulence in the individual, and various 
other circumftances ; without a reference to which, it may 
be purfued to a very hurtful extreme. It is certain, that 
many perfons have irreparably injured their conftitutions by 
exceflive parfimony ; and thofe who, either by defign or ac- 
cident, have fafted long, feldom enjoy good health after- 
wards. 

Among the brute creation, we fee extraordinary inftances 
of long abftinence.—It is the natural courfe of divers fpecies 
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to pafs four, five, or fix months, every year, without either 
eating or drinking ; accordingly the tortoife, dormoufe, fer- 
pent, &c. are obferved regularly to retire, at certain fea- 
fons, to their refpective cells, and hide themfelves ; fome 
get into the caverns of rocks, or ruins; others dig holes 
under ground; others get into the woods, and lay them- 
{elves up in the clefts of trees ; others bury themfelves under 
water, &c. Sce SLEEPERS. 

The ferpent kind bear abftinence to a very great degree. 
We have feen rattle fnakes that have fubfifted many months 
without any food, yet {till retain their vigour and fierce- 
nefs. Dr. Shaw (Trav. p. 411.) fpeaks of a couple of 
ceraftes (a fort of Egyptian ferpents), which had been kept 
five years in a large chryttal veffel, without any fort of food, 
unlefs a fmall quantity of fand, wherein they coiled them- 
felves up in the bottom of the veffel, may be reckoned as 
fuch ; yet, when he faw them, they had juit caft their fins, 
and were as brifk and lively as if juft taken. 

Indeed, feveral fpecies of birds, the whole tribe almoft of 
infeéts, and many among the other tribes, are able to fubfift 
all through the winter, not only without food, but many of 


‘them in a ftate of apparent infenfibility and torpor.—This 


furnifhes an admirable inftance of the wifdom of the Crea- 
tor: the proper food of thefe creatures, efpecially the in- 
feét tribe, being then wanting, there is provifion for them 
to live without it. When the fields are divefted of their 
flowery furniture, and the trees and plants are {tripped of 
their fruits, what would become of fuch animals as are fub- 
fifted only by the produce of the {pring and fummer, and of 
others which are incapable of bearing fevere cold? To pre- 
vent the total deftruction and extirpation of many fpecies of 
animals, the Author of nature has provided, that creatures, 
bereaved by the feafon of their food, fhould be likewife impati- 
ent of cold: that they might thus be led to fhelter themfelves 
out of the way of danger; and that when arrived in a place 
of fafety, the natural texture and vifcidity of their blood 
fhould difpofe it, by a farther degree of cold, to ftagnate 
in the veffels: fo that the circulation flopping, and the 
animal funétions being, ina great meafure, fufpended, there 
is no fenfible wafte or confumption of parts, but they re- 
main in a kind of drowfy neutral ftate, between life and 
death, till the warm fun revives both them and their food to- 
gether, by thawing the congealed juices, both of fuch ani- 
mals and vegetables. ‘The fact, however, is queftionable ; 
and will be more particularly confidered hereafter. 

It is more than probable, that all motion of the animal 
juices is extin@ in flies and other infects, when thus afleep ; 
becaufe, though they are cut in pieces, they do not awake, 
nor does any fluid ooze out of the wound, unlefs fome ex- 
traordinary degree of warmth had been firft applied to un- 
bind the congelation. See Hedge-Hoc. The fleep of fuch 
animals is little elfe than death, and their waking a refur- 
rection.—For if life does not confift in a circulation of the 
blood, we do not know in what it confifts. 

Hence it is no wonder that tortoifes, dormice, &c. are 
found as fat and flefhy, after fome months abftinence, as 
before. Sir G. Ent weighed his tortoife feveral years fuc- 
ceffively, at it its going to earth in Odtober, and coming out 
again, in March; and found that of four pounds four 
ounces, it only ufed to lofe about one ounce. Phil. Tranf. 
N° 194. 

We have fome inftances of men who have paffed - feve- 
ral weeks, and even months in abftinence without injury. 
The records of the Tower mention a Scot{man, imprifoned 
for felony, and {triétly watched for fix weeks; during 
which time he did not take the lcaft fuftenance ; on which 
account he obtained his parcon, ‘There are many cafes 
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mer beats and infects ; though it is no improbable opinion 
that the air itfelf may furnith fomething for nutrition. It 
is certain, there are fubftances of all kinds, animal, ve- 
getable, &c. floating in the atmofphere ; which mult be 
continually taken in by refpiration; and that an animal 
body may be nourifhcd thereby, is evident in the inflance 
of vipers: which, if taken when firft brought forth, and 
kept from every thing but air, will yet grow very confider- 
ably ina few days. So the eggs of lizards are alfo ob= 
ferved to increafe in bulk, after they are produced, though 
there be nothing to furnifh the increment but air alone ; after 
the like manner as the eggs or fpawn of fifhes grow, and 
are nourifhed with the water. And hence, fome fay, it is, that 
cooks, turnfpit dogs, &c, though they <at but little, yet 
are ufually fat. 

Asstixence is alfo ufed fometimes to fignify a /uppre/~ 
fron. Thus in Ceelius Aurelianus, abflinentia fudoris, fig- 
nifies a fuppreffion of {weat. Sometimes in this author it 
means a compreffion; as Spiritus ob abf{tinentiam claufus, 
means the wind fhut up in the inteflines by compreflion, 
thereby caufing the in1ac paffion. 

ABSTINENTES, in Leclefiaftical Hifory, a fort of 
people, who carried abftinence and mortification fo far, that 
they have been put into the catalogue of heretics; though 
it is not known in what their error confifted. 

Some reprefent them as the fame with thofe otherwife 
called Continentes, and that they particularly enjoined ab-« 
ftinence from the ufe of marriage: others fay, from fleth, 
and others from wine. Others will have them a branch of 
the Gwnostics. Some make them the fame with the 
Hicracires; others with the Encrarires. They are 
faid to have rifen in Spain and France towards the clofe of 
the third century. 

ABSTOTTEN, in Geography, a {mall market town, 
belonging to the bifhop of Paffau, in the circle above the 
foreit of Wiener, in Auttria. 

ABSTRACT, Ansrractum, ina general fenfe, 
thing feparated from fomething elfe. 

ABSTRACT of a fine, in Law. See Vine. 

Axsstract idea, in Metaphy/ics, is a partial idea of a 
complex objeé, limited to one or more of the component 
parts or properties, laying alide or abitraéting from the relt. 
But among thofe whe adopt the fyftem of Mr. Locke, an 
abjirad idea denotes an idea formed in the mind, when we 
confider a thing fimply in itfelf, without re{pe& to the fub- 
je wherein it refides; or it is a fimple idea detached and 
{eparated from any particular fubje&t or complex idea, for the 
fake of viewing and contidering it more diltinétly. 

Thus, magnitude and humanity are ad/rads or abjrad 
ideas, when confidered in themfelves, and without being at- 
tached to any particular body, or perfon ; though they can- 
not have any real fubfiltence without fuch fubjects, nor the 
fubjects without them. 

Whitenefs is an abltract, inafmuch as it does not denote 
any one white objeét, but that colour, or idea im the general, 
wherever found. 

Abitraét ideas are oppofed to thofe which are concrete ; 
the concrete denoting a general or ab{traG@ idea’s being at- 
tached to fome particular fubject, or confidered as combined 
with fome other ideas: as, great houfe, white wall. All our 
fimple ideas, favs Mr. Locke, have ab{tra@, as well as con- 
crete names: as chitene/s, white ; Sweetness, feet, Ke. Tae 
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like alfo holds in our ideas of modes, and relations: as 
juflice, jufl 5 ‘equality, equal, &c. 

But as to our ideas of fubftance, we have very few ad- 
Jtrad names at all. Thofe few that the fchools have 
forged, as -Animalitas, Humanitas, &c. bear no propor- 
tion to the infinite number of names of fubflances; and 
could never get admittance into common ufe, or obtain 
the licence of public approbation; which feems to inti- 
mate a confeffion of mankind, that they have no ideas of the 
real effences of fubftances; fince they have not names for 
fuch ideas. 

Indeed the reality and exiftence of all abftra&t ideas, and 
of any fuch faculty in the mind as abftraétion, have of late 
been controverted, and a€tually denied by perfons of very 
confiderable eminence as metaphylicians and philofophers. 
It will appear in what fenfe they ufe the terms ab/rad ideas 
under the article AnsTRACTION, 

AxBsTRACT terms, are thofe made ufe of to denote al- 
JStrad ideas. In which fenfe the words whitene/s, paterni- 
ty, animality, juftice, crookedne/s, &c. are abftrads or alflrad 
zerms. 

* AsstrRact mathematics. See MATHEMATICS. 

“Asstract aumbers, are afflemblages of units confidered 
in them{felves, and not applied to denote any collections of 
particular forts of things. 

Asstract, in Literature, is a compendious view, or 
EPiTomE of a larger work, and is fuppofed to be fomewhat 
fhorter, and more fuperficial than an anRIDGMENT. 

ABSTRACTI, abffraded, in Church Hiffory, isa name 
given to a fect among the Lutherans, under the lead of 
Hefhufius, a Pruffian bifhop, who afferted againft Beza, 
*¢ that Chrift was to be adored not only in the concrete, as 
* the fon of God, but that his flefh in the abftra&t was an 
* objeé& of adoration.”? Wigandus prevailed fo far againft 
Hefhufius as to get him depofed: afterwards the Ab/raéti 
gained the afcendant, and Wigandus was filenced. Micrel. 
Hilt. Eccl. 1. iti. f. 2. &c. Budd. Tac. Hitt. Theol. 1. ii. c. 7. 

ABSTRACTION, in Chemifiry, properly means the 
a&t of drawing off or feparating, by means of heat, one 
part of a compound from the other. If the part abftraéted 
3s collected, the operation is fynonymous with Distitva- 
tion. If it is not collected, the term has the fame mean- 
ing with Evaporation. At prefent, however, itis almoft 
entirely appropriated to the repeated diftillation of nitrous 
acid off any fubitance ; in which cafe it is faid to have been 
abftracted with the acid. 

Asstrracrion, in Metaphyfics, an operation of the 
mind, whereby we feparate things naturally conjunét, or 
exifting together ; and form, and confider, ideas of things 
thus feparated: or, as others define it (fee Duncan’s Ele- 
ments of Logic, p. 51.), ab/iradtion is that operation of the 
mind, by which we feparate from any of our conceptions 
all thofe circumitances that render it particular, or the repre- 
fentative of a fingle determinate objeét ; fo that, inftead of 
ftanding for an individual, it is made to denote a whole 
rank or clafs of things. In this manner we acquire our 
general ideas, that ferve as ftandards by which we may rank 
and denominate particular objets. Thus, in viewing 
a {quare, or circle, we leave out the contfideration of every 
thing that is peculiar to them, except their figure and fhape. 
‘Whenever, therefore, we meet with a figure anfwering to 
that fhape and form, which we had laid up in our under- 
ftandings, it is immediately referred by the mind to this 
pattern, and called by its name, which by this means becomes 
proper to the whole fpecies. Thus, a {quare and circle are 
univerfal terms, common to all figures of that particular 
fhape, and alike applicahle to them wherever they exift ; in 


like manner as the ideas themfelves are general, and -repree 
fentatives of all of the kind..“ 

The faculty cf abftraGting flands dire€tly oppofite to that 
of compounding. By compofition we confider thofe things 
together, which in reality are not joined together in one 
exiftence. And by abilraction we confider thofe things 
feparately and apart, which ih reality do not exift apart. 

Abftraétion is chiefly employed in thefe three ways. Firft, 
when the mind confiders any one part of a thing in fome re- 
fpeGt diftinét from the whole ; as a man’s arm, without the 
confideration of the reft of the body. Secondly, when we 
confider the Move of any fubftance, omitting the fubftance 
itfelf, or when we feparately confider feveral modes which 
fubfift together in one fubjec&t. This abftraction the Geo- 
metricians make ule of, when they confider the length of a 
body feparately, which they calla Line ; omitting the con- 
fideration of its breadth and depth. ‘Thirdly, it is by ab- 
{traction that the mind frames general, or univerfal ideas : 
omitting the modes and relations of the particular objeéts 
whence they are formed. Thus, when we would under- 
ftand a thinking being in general, we gather from our felf- 
confcioufnefs what it is to think ; and omitting the contidera- 
tion of thofe things which have a peculiar relation to our 
mind, or to the human mind, we conceive of a thinking 
being in general. 

Ideas framed thus, which are what we properly call ab- 
JSirad idzas, become general reprefentatives of all obje&s of 
the fame kind ; and their names applicable to whatever exifts 
conformable to fuch ideas. Thus, the colour that we re» 
ceive from chalk, fnow, milk, &c. is a reprefentative of all 
of that kind; and has a name given it, whifene/s, which 
ficmfies the fame quality, wherever found:or imagined. It 
is this laft faculty, or power of abftraéting, according to. 
Mr. Locke, that makes the great difference between men 
and brutes ; even thofe latter muft be allowed to have fome 
fhare of reafon; that they really reafon in fome cafes, feems 
almoft as evident as that they have fenfe; but it is only in 
particular ideas. They are confined to thofe narrow bounds; 
and do not feem to have any faculty of enlarging them by 
abftraGiion. Effay on Human Underftanding, book i. 
c. 11. § 9, To, 11. book iil. c. 3. § 9. Such is the doc- 
trine of abftract ideas, as it has been delivered by that ex- 
cellent author. 
time, a prevailing opinion, that the mind has fuch a power 
or faculty of framing abftraé ideas or notions of things ; 
and on fuch ideas a great part of the writings of philofo- 
phers is founded. hefe are fuppofed in all their fyftems 5. 
and they are more efpecially reputed the objeés of logic, 
mathematics, and metaphytfics, and of every thing that paffes 


under the notion of the moft abitraéted and fublime learning. 


However, an eminent and ingenious author, Dr. Berke- 
ley, has contefted the reality of any fuch ideas ; and led 
the way towards overturning the whole fyftem, and con 
fequently towards fetting philofophy on a new foundation. 
See a Treatife concerning the Principles of Human Know- 
ledge, firft printed in 17 10. 

The qualities or modes of things, it is on all hands. 
agreed, fays that learned prelate, do never really exift apart, 
and feparated each from all others, but are conttantly mixed, 
and combined together, feveral in the fame objeét. But, 


fay the philofophers, the mind being able to confider. 


each quality fingly, or abftracted from other qualities with’ 
which it is united, does by that means frame to itfelf ab- 
ftraét ideas, of a different nature and kind from the fenfible 

ones. 
For example, when the eye perceives an objeét extended, 
coloured, and moved, the mind refolves this compound idea 
into 


From him it became, for a confiderable 
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into its imple conftituent parts; and viewing each by itfelf, 
exclufive of the rett, frames ab{tra& ideas of extenfion, co- 
Jour, and motion. Not that it is pofliblé for fuch colour 
and motion to exift without extenfion; but only that the 
mind can frame to itfelf, by abltraGion, the idea of colour 
exclufive of extenfion ; and of motion, exclufive both of co- 
lour and extenfion. 

Again, fay-the fame philofophers, the mind having ob- 
ferved that in the particular extenfions perceived by ienfe, 
there is fomething common, and alike in all ; and fome other 
things peculiar; as, this, or that figure, or magnitude, 
which diftinguifh them one from another: it can confider 
apart, or fingle out by itfelf, that which is common ; mak- 
ing thereof a general abftraé& idea of extenfion, which is 
neither line, furface, nor folid, nor has any figure or meagni- 
tude, but is an idea entirely prefcinded from them all. So, 
likewife, by leaving out of the feveral colours perceived by 
fenfe, that which diltinguifhes them one from another, and 
only retaining what is common to all, it makes an idea of 
colour in the abitradt, which is neither red, nor blue, nor 
white, &c.—After the fame manner by confidering motion 
abltractedly, both from the body moved, and from the figure 
it deferibes, and all particular dire@ions and velocities; an 
abftraét idea of motion is framed, which equally correfponds 
to all motions whatever. : 

They add, that as the mind frames abftra& ideas of quali- 
ties or modes, fo does it by the fame faculty, obtain abttract 
ideas of the more compound beings, which include many co- 
exiftent qualities. For example: Having obferved that 
Peter, James, John, &c. refemble each other in fhape, and 
other qualities ; we can leave out of the complex idea we had 
of Peter, James, &c. that which is peculiar to each, retain- 
ing only what is common to all, and fo make an abitract 
idea, wherein all the particulars equally partake. And 
thus it is we are fuppofed to obtain the abftract idea of 
man, or of humanity, or human nature; wherein there is 
indeed included colour, becaufe there is no man that has not 
fome colour; but it is neither white, nor black, nor brown ; 
becaufe there is no one particular colour wherein all men par- 
take. So likewife there is included ftature, but then it is 
neither tall nor low, nor yet middle ftature, but fomething ab- 
ftraG&ied from all thefe ; and fo of the rett. 

Farther yet, there being a general variety of other crea- 
tures, which partake in fome parts, but not all, of the com- 
plex idea of man; the mind leaving out thofe parts which 
are peculiar to men, and retaining only thofe which are 
common to all living creatures, frames the idea of animal ; 
which abftra&s not only from all particular men, but alfo 
from all birds, bealts, fifhes, and infects. 

The conftituent parts of fuch abftra&t idea of animal, are 
body, life, fenfe, and fpontaneous moticn. By body is 
“meant, body without any particular fhape, or figure; there 
being no one common to all animals ; without covering, either 
of hair, or feathers, or feales ; nor yet naked; hair, feathers, 
{cales, and nakednefs, being the diftinguifhing properties of 
particular animals, and for that reafon left out of the ab- 
ftra&t idea. Upon the fame account, the fpontaneous mo- 
tion muft be neither walking, nor flying, nor creeping ; it is 
neverthelefs a motion. But what the motion is, it is not 
eafy to conceive. ‘ I will not affirm,” fays Dr. Berkeley, 
« that other people have not this wonderful faculty of ab- 
“ flra&ting their ideas ; but Iam confident I have it not my- 
«« felf. I have, indeed, a faculty of imagining, or repre- 
« fenting to myfelf the ideas of things I have perceived, or 
“ of varioufly compounding or dividing them: I can imagine 
« a man with two heads, or the upper parts of a man joined 
“ to the body of a horfe. I can confider the hand, the 


eyes, the nofe, each by itfelf, abftraéted or feparated from 
“* the reft of the body. But then, whatever hand or eye 
** 1 imagine, it mult have fome particular fhape and colour. 
“© So again, the idea of a man I frame to myfelf, muft be 
either of a white, or a black, ora tawney, a ftraight, ora 
crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle-fized man. 

« T cannot by any effort of thought, conceive the abftra& 
‘© idea above defcribed ; and it is equally impoffible for me 
© to form the abitraét idea of motion, diftin& from the body 
“* moving, and which is neither fwift nor flow, curvilinear 
nor rectilinear. And the like may be faid of all other ab- 
se ftraét weneral ideas whatever.” 

Since all things that exift are only particulars, « Whence,” 
fays Mr. Locke, “ is it, that we come by general words, 
* expreflive of a thoufand individuals??? His anfwer is; 
terms only become general, by being made the figns of ab- 
ftraé&t and general ideas; fo that the generality of abftra& 
ideas fhould follow from the reality of general words.— But, 
according to Dr. Berkeley, a word becomes general, by be- 
ing made the fign not of an abftra& general idea, but of fe- 
veral particular ones, any of which it indifferently fuggefts to 
the mind.—For example, when L fay, that whatever has ex- 
tenfion is divifible; the propofition is to be underftood of 
extenfion in general; not that 1 muft conceive any abftraé 
general idea of extenfion, which is neither line, furface, nor 
folid, neither great nor fmall, &c. To make this more evi- 
dent, fuppofe a geometrician to be demonftrating a method 
of dividing a line into two equal parts: with this view, he 
draws, for inftance, a black line, an inch long ; and this, 
which in itfelf is a particular line, is neverthelefs, with refpeét 
to its fignitication, general; fince it reprefents all lines what- 
ever; fo that what 1s demonftrated of this one will hold of 
all others—And as that particular line becomes general by 
being made a fign, fo does the name /ine, and the idea of a 
line’ in the imagination, either of which, taken abfolutely, 
is particular, by being figns become general likewife ; andas 
the former owes its generality, not to its being the fign of 
an abitraé or general line, but of any or all particular right 
lines that may poflibly exift; fo mult the latter, both the 
name and the idea, derive their generality from the fame caufe, 
of the various particular lines which each of them indiffere 
ently denotes. 

But to this reafoning it has been replied, that the univers 
fality confilts in the idea ; and not merely in the name as 
ufed to fignify, and recal into the mind, a variety of partis 
cular things, refembling that which is the immediate objeét 
of reflection ; becaufe had we no previous fixed notion what 
the name fignifies, we could not know what particular things 


, to apply it to, or affign any reafon for applying it to one 


thing rather than another. All that can be pictured in the 
imagination, as well as all that we take notice of by our 
fenfes, is indeed particular. And whenever any general no- 
tions are prefent in the mind, the imagination, at the fame 
time, is commonly engaged in reprefenting to itfelf fome of 
the particulars comprehended under them. But it would be 
a very {trange inference from hence, that we have none but 
particular ideas. As well almoft might we conclude, that 
we have no other notion of any thing than of its name, be« 
caufe they are fo aflociated in our minds, that we cannot 
feparate them ; or of the fun, than as a white bright circle 
fuch as we fee in the heavens, becaufe this idea or phantafm 
is apt to accompany all our thoughts of it. See Dr. Price’s 
Review of the principal Queftions and Difficulties in Morals. 
i b Cudworth obferves, that abftra& ideas are implied in 
the cognofcitive power of the mind; and he pronounces the 
opinion, that they are only fingular ideas annexed to a com- 
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mon term; or in other words, names without any meaning, 
to be fo ridiculoufly falfe, as to deferve no confutation, See 
Eternal and Immutable Morality, book iv. 

Mr. Locke, (Eff. b. iv. c. 7. § 9.) {peaking of the dif- 
ficulty of forming abltra& ideas, fays: ‘ does it not re- 
* quire fome pains and {kill to form the general idea of a tri- 
« angle, which yet is none of the moft ab{traét and compre- 
“ henfive ; for it muft neither be oblique, nor re€tangular ; 
«© neither equilateral, ifofceles, nor fcalenous; but all, and 
“ none of thefe at once. In effect, it is fomething imper- 
« fee, that cannot exift; an idea, wherein fome parts of 
© feveral different and inconfiftent ideas are put together.”” 
Now, let any man look into his thoughts, and try whether 
he has, or can attain to an idea of a triangle correfpondent 
to this defcription. 

Dr. Campbell, in his Philofophy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 
105. exprefles his apprehenfion, that the bare mention of 
this hypothelis is equivalent to a confutation of it, fince it 
really confutes itfelf. He adopts the fentiments of Berkeley 
on this fubject, and will allow to the mind no other power 
of abftraction, if the term be retained, befide that by which 
a particular idea is regarded, as reprefenting a whole order. 
Mr. Locke, he fays, has, on fome occafions, evidently in- 
clined to the fame opinion: in proof of which he refers to 
his Effay, book iii. chap. 3. § 11. 

In this fection Mr. Locke maintains, that not only words 
but ideas are made figns; and a particular idea is made ge- 
neral, not by any change produced in it (for then it would 
no longer be the fame idea), but by being fet up as the re- 

refentative of many particular things. Univerfality, he eb- 
Pee as it belongs not to things, belongs not even to thofe 
words and ideas, which are all of them particular in their 
exiftence, but general in their fignification. Again, the ge- 
neral nature of thofe ideas is nothing but the capacity they 
are put into by the underftanding of fignifying or reprefent- 
ing many particulars ; and, if poflible, ftill more explicitly, 
the fignification they have is nothing but a relation, (no al- 
teration in their effence,) that by the mind of man is added 
to them. ‘ If fuch an extraordinary faculty,”? as abftrac- 
tion, fays Dr. Campbell, (udi fupra, p. 110.) ‘* were pofli- 
© ble, 1 cannot for my part conceive what purpofe it would 
* ferve. An idea hath been defined by fome logicians, the 
«¢ form or refemblance of a thing in the mind, and the whole 
‘¢ of its power and ufe in thinking is fuppofed to arife from 
s© an exact conformity to its archetype. What then is the 
*¢ ufe or power of that idea, to which there neither is, nor 
** can be, any archetype in nature, which is merely a crea- 
*¢ ture of the brain, a monfter that bears not the likenefs of 
‘* any thing in the univerfe.”’ 

The late Lord Bolingbroke likewife controverted the exift- 
ence of abftra&t ideas. He apprehends that the difputes about 
abftraction may after all be confidered as verbal, and owing 
to the want of making a proper diltinétion between ideas and 
notions, which have been ufed, he fays, both by Mr. Locke 
and his antagoniit the Bilhop of Cloyne, as if they were 
fynonymous. We might avoid the confufion arifing from this 
ambiguity, he prefumes, if we conceived the former to be 
particular in their nature, and general only by their appli- 
cation; and the latter to be general in their nature, and 
particular only by their application. In another place he 
obferves, that much confufion and error have arifen from the 
improper ufe of the word abftraction. There is a very prac- 
ticable operation of the mind, by which we are faid to ab- 
ftract ideas, and by which we do, in effect, generalife them 
in a certain manner, and to a certain degree, by fubttituting 
one as reprefentative of many, here is another fuppofed, 
but impracticable operation of the mind, by which fome 
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philofophers have made themfelves and others believe, that 
they abitra&, from a multitude of particular ideas, the idea 
of one general nature or effence, which is all of them, and 
none of them; whereas, in truth, though they can define 
general natures or effences in very clear propofitions, they 
cannot frame an idea of any general nature, which is not a 
particular idea of that nature. Bolingbroke’s Works by 
Mallet, vol. iii. p. 438. and vol. v. p. 17. &e. 

The actite Mr. Hume has alfo attacked the fyftem of ab- 
ftraftion. He afferts, (Effays, vol. ii. p. 165.) that it is 
unintelligible, and even abfurd, to conclude, that the ideas 
of primary qualities are obtained by abftraction. An exten- 
fion, that is neither tangible nor vifible, cannot poflibly be 
conceived: and a tangible or vilible extenfion, which is 
neither hard nor foft, black nor white, is equaliy beyond 
the reach of human conception. Let any man try to con- 
ceive a triangle in general, which is neither ifofceles, nor 
{calene, nor has any particular length or proportion of fides, 
and he will foon perceive the abfurdity of all the fcholaftic 
notions with regard to abftraétion and general ideas. Mr. 
Hume has purfued Berkeley’s reafoning to an extent which 
he himfelf never propofed, and reprefented all his arguments 
as merely fceptical, ** becaufe they admit of no anfwer, and 
“ produce no conviétion.”—Dr. Reid, in his valuable 
Effays on the Intelle€tual Powers of Man, (Eff. v. pa/ffim,) has 
difcufled the fubjeét of abftraétion, and examined the various 
opinions that have been formed concerning it, in a very dif= 
fufe and elaborate manner. This ingenious writer appre-~ 
hends, that we cannot, with propriety, be faid to have ab- 
ftra& and general ideas, either in the popular or philofo- 
phical fenfe of that word. In the former fenfe, an idea is 
a thought, or an aét of the mind in thinking, or in conceiv- 
ing any object; and this mult be an individual at. In the 
latter fenfe, an idea is an image in the mind, or in the brain, 
which in Mr. Locke’s fyftem is the immediate objet of 
thought, and in the fyftem of Berkeley and Hume, the 
only objeét of thought; and as he believes there are no fuch 
ideas, there can be no abftraét general ideas. If they exitt- 
ed, they could not be general, becaufe every thing that 
really exifts is an individual. Univerfals are neither a¢ts of 
the mind, nor images in the mind. ‘They cannot be the 
objeéts of imagination when the word is taken in its ftri& 
and proper fenfe. We cannot imagine a man, without 
colour, or ftature, or fhape. But though Dr. Reid denies 
the reality of ab/rad ideas in the fenfe above ftated, he main- 
tains the fame doctrine by merely fubilituting the term con= 
ception for idea. As general words are neceflary ia languages 
there muft, he fays, be general conceptions, of which thefe 
are the figns; and they take this denomination, not from 
the act ot the mind in conceiving, which is an individual a@, 
but from the object or thing conceived, which is general. 
Thefe general words exprefs either the attributes of things, 
or the genera and fpecies, into which we divide and fub- 
divide them; and of both thefe we may have clear and djf- 
tinét conceptions. As to the operations of the underfland- 
ing, by which we form thefe general conceptions, he appre« 
hends that they are the three following, viz. 1. The ana- 
lyfing or refolving a fubjeét into its known attributes, and 
giving a name to each attribute, fignifying that attribute, 
and no more. 2. The obferving one or more fuch attri- 
butes to be common to many fubjects, ‘The firlt aét 
is by philofophers called abjraéion: the fecond may be 
called generalifing ; but both are commonly included under 
the name of abftraftion. We cannot generalife, he fays, 
without fome degree of abftraétion; but we may abftra& 
without generalifing. For what hinders me from attending 
to the whitenefs of the paper before me, without applying 
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that colour to any other objeét. The whitenefs of this indi- 
vidual obje& is an abftraét conception; though not a ge- 
neral one, while applied to one individual only. To this 
reafoning it might be replied, that if whitenefs be feparated 
in his conception of it from the paper, it is no longer the 
whitenefs of that objet; and he mult either conceive it as 
abftra¢ted from all objects, which is impoflible, or as per- 
taining to fome other object: and thus neither the quality 
of whitenefs, nor his conception of it, is ab{traét and ge- 
neral, but concrete and particular. 3. A third mental opera- 
tion, by which we form abltra& conceptions, is, according 
to Dr. Reid, the combining into one whole a certain num- 
ber of thofe attributes, of which we have formed abttra&t 
notions, and giving a name to that combination —_[t is thus 
we form abftraét notions of the genera and f{pecies of things. 
With regard to abftraétion ftrictly fo called, the difficulty 
of which was acknowledged by Mr. Locke, this author fays, 
«© T can perceive nothing in it that is difficult either to be 
© underltood or prattifed.”” ‘ What can be more eafy,” 
as he proceeds, “ than to diftinguith the different attributes 
« which we know to belong to a fubjeét? In a man, for in- 
« ftance, to diftingnith his fize, his complexion, his age, his 
« fortune, his birth, his profeffion, and twenty other things 
« that belong to him.’”? But in this cafe, it may be al- 
ledged, that though we feparate one or more of thefe attri- 
butes from the others in our conception of them, we can- 
not abftra&t them from the individual perfon without tranf- 
ferring them to fome others; fo that our conceptions will 
be ftill concrete and particular. Dr. Reid adds farther, 
that attributes which are in their nature abfolutely infepa- 
rable from their fubjeét, and from one another, may be dif- 
joined in our conception. In a body we can diftinguifh its 
folidity from its extenfion, and its weight from both: and 
in extenfion we can diftinguifh length, breadth, and thick- 
nefs ; and yet none of thefe can be feparated from the body, 
or from one another. But can we conceive folidity, as fe- 
parated from all extenfion and weight ? Can we conceive fo- 
lidity or extenfion, feparated from all bodies? Thofe who 
cannot do this will ftill contend that there is no abftraétion 
ftriétly fo called. Without purfuing this ingenious writer’s 
reafoning any farther, or giving in detail his anfwers to the 
various objections of Berkeley and Hume, we fhall clofe our 
abftraét of what he fays on this fubjeét with the following 
general conclufions, which he has deduced from his account 
of ab{tra&t and general conceptions. 1. It is by abftraétion, 
he fays, that the mind is furnifhed with all its moft fimple 
and molt diftiné notions. Abitra¢tion analyfes the fimpleft 
objects of fenfe, as well as thofe of memory, and of confci- 
oufnefs. 2. Our moft diftiné complex notions are formed 
by compounding the fimple notions got by abftraction. 3. 
Without the powers of abitracting and generaliling, it would 
be impoffible to reduce things into any order and method, 
by dividing them into genera and fpecies. 4. Without thefe 
powers there could be no definition, which can only be ap- 
plied to univerfals, as no individual can be defined. 5. Without 
abftraét and general notions, there can be neither reafoning 
nor language. 6. As brute animals fhew no figns of being 
able to diftinguifh the various attributes of the fame fubject ; 
of being able to clafs things into genera and f{pecies ; to de- 
fine, to reafon, or to communicate their thoughts by artifi- 
cial figns, as men do; “I mutt think,” fays this author, * with 
«¢ Mr. Locke, that they have not the powers of abltraGting and 
© generalifing ; and that, in this particular, nature has made 
“ a {pecific difference between them and the human fpecies.”? 

The notion of abftraét ideas, which, according to Dr. 
Berkeley, has contributed to render fpeculation intricate 
and perplexed, and to occafion innumerable errors and dif. 
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ficulties in almott all parts of knowledge, led men, in his 
opinion, firft to fuppofe, that bodies have an exiftence of 
their own, exclufively and independently of the mind which 
perceives them.—Can there be a greater {train of ab{traétion, 
fays he, than to diftinguifh the exiftence of fenfible objets 
from their being perceived, fo as to conceive them exiiting 
unperceived ?—If there were external bodies, he fays, it is 
impoffible we fhould ever come to know it; and if there were 
not, we might have the very fame reafons to think there 
were that we have now. His principal argument may be re- 
duced to the following fyllogifm ; whatever is immediately 
perceived by fenfe, is an idea; fenfible things are immedi- 
atcly perceived by fenfe; for the proof of which he appeals 
to experience; therefore fenfible things are ideas: and con- 
fequently exift only in the mind. See his dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous. 

Mr. Hume concurs with Dr. Berkeley in denying the ex- 
iftence of matter ; and advances a ftep farther, maintaining 
that the foul is merely a bundle of perceptions, and that there 
is nothing in the univerfe but impreffions and ideas. 

Some late Scots writers, Doétors Reid, Beattie, and Of- 
wald, with a view of obviating thofe fceptical inferences, 
which had been deduced from the principles of Mr. Locke, 
have, in oppofition to thefe, offered a new fyftem refpeét- 
ing the nature and origin of our ideas, the outlines of which, 
with remarks, will be inferted under their proper heads, in 
the courfe of this work. See Ipras, Intuition, and 
Common SENSE. 

We fhall only add, that abftracting, on the common fyf- 
tem, is no more than generalifing : it is making one thing 
ftand for a hundred, by omitting the confideration of the 
differences between them: it is taking feveral differents, i.e. 
different combinations, fetting afide the peculiarities in each, 
and confidering only what is found alike in all.—T hus it is 
that I fay, I love my friend, love my miftrefs, love myfelf, 
my bottle, my book, my eafe, &c.—Not that it is poffible, 
I fhould have the fame perception with refpe&t to fo many 
different forts of things, things that. {tand in fuch different 
relations to me; but only that there appearing fomething in 
them all that bearsa refemblance to the reft, in fome circum- 
ftance or other, I chufe to exprefs all by one name, /ve. 
For if I confider the tendency and effeéts of them all, I fhall 
find they lead me very different ways, to very different 
actions ; all the analogy there is between them, is a fort of 
pleafure or fatisfaction, arifing upon the application of the 
particular object to its proper organ, or fenfe.—The ab- 
ttra& idea of love, then, will terminate in the idea of plea- 
fure: but it is certain, there can be no idea of pleafure with- 
out a thing pleafant to excite it. Any other abftra@ idea 
of pleafure will amount to no more than a view or percep- 
tion of the circumftances wherewith our pleafures have been 
attended ; but thefe are mere externals foreign to the plea- 
furable fenfation itfelf ; which nothing but an, obje& applied 
in fuch and fuch a manner can excite.—To fuppofe an idea 
of pleafure produced indire@tly, by any other than by the 
proper caufe, is as abfurd as to fuppofe an idea of found, 
produced without a fonorous object. The mind has no 
power of making any ideas, call them what you will, whe- 
ther abfrad or concrete, or general, or particular : its activity 
goes no farther than to the perceiving of fuch as are pre- 
fented to it; fo that its ation is really no other than a degree 
of paffion. 

ABSTRACTITIOUS, or Azsrractive, is applied 
by fome modern Chemifs to a fpirit drawn from vegetables 
without fermentation. 

ABSTRUSE, abffrufus, formed of abs, from, and trudoy 
f thruft, denotes fomething deep, hidden, or far removed 
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from the common apprchenfions, and more intelligible ways 
of conceiving ; in oppofition to what is obvious and pal- 
pable. 

In this fenfe Afetaphyfics is an abfirufe {cience ; and many 
{peculations of Mathematics are likewile abfiru/e. 

ABSURD, Assurpum, a term applied to any action 
or fentiment that thwarts, or goes contrary to fome evident 
truth. 

Thus, a propofition would be abfurd, that flould affirm 
that two and two make five; or that fhould deny them to 
make four. 

The Logicians and Mathematicians havea way of proving 
the truth ofa propofition in this indirect manner, by fhewing 
that the contrary is ablurd, 

This they call 

Reduilio ad ABsURDUM, or arguing ex abfurdo. 

Abjurd, when applied to aftions, 1s iynonymous with ri- 
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ABSURDITY, a kind of error or offence againft fome © 


evident or generally allowed truth or principle. 

The greatelt of all abfurdities is ConTRADICTION. 

The {choolmen make two {pecies of abfurdities —The one 
abfolute, exes, which is repugnant to the common fenfe of 
mankind; the other re/ative, ts, which. contradiis fome 
one, or more philofophers, or perfons of great weight and 
authority. 

Tn this fenfe the doGtrine of a vacuum is an abfurdity ; 
as being contrary to Ariftotle: and that of a plenum, as 
being contrary to Sir Ifaac Newton. In effect, there is 
{carce one truth of any moment, that is not an abfurdity 
in this fenfe ; as being repugnant to the fy{tem of fome fect, 
or party. 

As reafon confifts in the due ufe of names and words, 
abfurdity confifts in the abufe of them. Hobbes affigns ab- 
furdity as a privilege peculiar to man, and which no other 
creature is capable of : he adds, that of all men, thofe 
called philofophers are mott expofed to it. Whence the 
faying of Cicero, there is nothing fo abfurd but has been 
faid by a philofopher, nihil tam abjurdé dict poteft, quod non 
dicatur a philofopho. ‘The reafon feems to be, that of all 
men they reafon, and difcourfe moft. Yet a nearer and 
more appofite caufe may be affigned, viz. their negleét 
at fetting out, to define the terms they make ufe of, 
i. e. to affign the precife idea each is made to reprefent : 
which is much like a man’s undertaking to number, without 
knowing the value of the numeral figures; reafoning, ac- 
cording to the author firft cited, being no other than com- 
puting. Divers abfurdities alfo arofe from the wrong con- 
neéting of names into propofitions ; as firft, when the names 
of bodies are applied to accidents ; or the names of accidents 
to bodies: asin that propofition, ‘faith is infufed or in- 
“ fpired:” fince nothing 1s either fufible, or infpirable, but 
body: and the fame abfurdity the Cartefians fall into, when 
they make extenfion to conftitute body, &c. Secondly, 
when the names of accidents inherent in external bodies are 
attributed to accidents of our own bodies: as when it is 
faid, that colour is in the object, found in the air, &c. 
Thirdly, when the names of bodies are attributed to words, 
or conceptions: as is done by thofe who affert that there 
are univerfal things, that animal is a genus, &c. Fourthly, 
when the names of accidents are given to words, and propo- 
fitions ; as when it is faid, that the definition is the nature 
of the thing, or a perfon’s command is his will. Fifthly, 
when in liey of proper words, metaphors and tropes are 
made ufe of: as, the way leads to fuch a place, the pro- 
verb fays this or that; which though allowable on ordinary 
eccafions, yet is of mifchievous confequence in reafoning and 
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fearching after truth. Laftly, when names are taken at 
random, and ufed without meaning, as tranfub{tantiation, 
confubftantiation, entelechia, &c. 

He that can avoid thefe rocks will mot eafily fall into an 
abfurdity, except in a very long chain of reafoning, when he 
may be apt to forget fome propofition before laid down. 
Hobb. Lev. P.i..c, 5. p. 22. 

ABSUS, the Egyptian torus of Ray. 

ABSYNTHIUM. See Assinruyium. > 

ABSYRTIDES, or Apsyarives, in Ancient Geography, 
iflands in the Adriatic, on the coaft of Illyricum, mentioned 
by Strabo, Pliny, Mela, and Ptolemy, to which pertain 
Apfyrtis or Abfyrtium, and Abforus or Apforus ; fo called ac- 
cording to Strabo (tom.i. p. 484.), and Pliny, (tom. i. 
p- 181.) from b/yrtus, Medea’s brother, who was flain 
there. They are feparated by a channel, and are now called 
Cherfo and Ofero. 

ABSYRTUS, in Mytholegy, the fon of Gita and Hyp- 
fea, and brother of Medea. When Medea ran away with 
Jafon, whom fhe aflilted in carying off the golden fleece, fhe 
was purtued by her father; but in order to retard his pro- 
grefs, fhe tore Abfyrtus in pieces, and itrewed his limbs in 
the way. 

ABTHANES, in Hifory, a title of honour anciently 
ufed in Scotland, denoting the high order of thames, or 
king’s minifters, in contradi¢tion to the lower, called 
underthanes. \ , 

ABUBEKER, or Anu Becr, 7. e. the father of the 

irl or virgin, viz. Ayetha, who was of this defcription 
when Mahomet married her, the firft caliph, and fucceffor — 
of Mahomet. His original name was ébdulcaaba, the fer- 
vant of the Caaba, denoting his piety ; which name was 
changed by Mahomet on his convertion, into Abdallah, the 
fervant of God; and on the prophet’s marriage with his 
daughter, he affumed the appellation of bubeker. He was 
eminently ufeful to this impoftor at the commencement of 
his undertaking, as he vouched for his veracity in every thing 
he related concerning his revelations, and his noéturnal jour- 
ney to heaven; and very much exerted himfelf in augment- 
ing the number of his followers. On this account the pro- 
phet gave him the furname of Al Seddik, which denotes 
the faithful witnefs, and the appellation Atik, or preferved, 
i. e. faved from hell-fire, thus intimating that he was one of 
the elect. At the time of Mahomet’s death, two powerful 
parties, called the Mohajerin and the Anfars, claimed the 
right of nominating his fucceffor. The former founded their 
pretenfions on their having attended the prophet in his flight 
to Medina, and declared themfelves in his favour before any 
of the other Arabs joined him: whilft the latter pleaded, 
that they fupported him when he was expelled his native 
city, and enabled him to furmount oppofition, when he and 
his followers were in a ftate of perfecution. At length, 
however, by the interpofition of Omar, they concurred in 
the eleétion of Abu Becr, A. D. 632. As many of the 
Arabs had renounced their new religion, and returned to 
paganifm, judaifm, or chriftianity, towards the clofe of Ma- 
homet’s life, and after his death, they were unwilling to pay 
the cuftomary tribute which he exacted of his followers, and 
made attempts for throwing off the yoke which he had im- 
pofed upon them. Abu Becr’s firft attention was engaged 
in reducing thefe rebels, whom he defeated, and whofe 
children he made flaves. This fervice was conducted by 
Khaled, or Caled, an excellent general ; who afterwards by 
his condué and bravery conquered Syria, and greatly con. 
tributed to the eftablifhment of the Meet religion and 
policy. On the day, however, of the reduction of Damaf- 
cus, Abu ae died, in the 13th year of the Hegira, hav- 
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ing attained the age of 63, and reigned only two years and 
three months. A little time before he expired he made lus 
will, and appointed Omar for his fucceflor. He dittated it 
to his fecretary in the following terms: ‘ In the name of 
sé the moft merciful God. This is the teftament of Ab- 
ss dallah Ebn Abu Kohafa, when he was in the laft hour 
© of this world, and the firlt of the next ; an hour in which 
«¢ the infidel fhall believe, the wicked perfon be affured of 
the reality of thofe things that he denied, and the liar 
fpeak the truth. I appoint Omar Ebn Al Khattab my 
fucceffor ; therefore hearken to him and obey him. Tfhe 
¢¢ a&ts right he will anfwer the opinion I have always enter- 
“¢ tained of him; if otherwife, he mutt be accountable for 
« his own condvét. My intention herein is good, but I 
“ cannot forefee future events. However, thofe who do 
¢¢ ill thall hereafter be made fully fenfible of the confequences 
* of their behaviour. Fare ye well, and may ye always be 
*‘ attended by the divine mercy and benediéton.”? Before he 
expired, he prayed God to blefs the choice he had made : 
to infpire the Moflems with fentiments of concord and unani- 
mity ; to render their affairs profperous and flourifhing ; and 
to enable them to propagate the doéirines of the Koran in 
the moft effeGtual manner, as by the prophet Mahomet, in his 
laft moments, they had been mott ftriétly enjoined. Among 
other fayings of Abu Becr that are recorded, the following 
are worthy of notice: ‘ Good aétions are a guard againit 
«¢ the blows of adverfity ;” and ‘ Death is the eafieft of all 
“< things after it, and the hardeft of all things before it.” 
Such was the liberality of his difpofition, that on the Friday 
of each week, he diftributed the refidue of his own and the 
public money, after appropriating a very {mall fum to his 
own maintenance ; firit, to the moft worthy, and then to the 
moft indigent, of the Moflems. Gibbon’s Hift. vol. ix. 
358. 8vo. 

ABUCARAS, Tueopore, was bifhop of Charre, or 
Haran in Mefopotamia, and lived in the eighth century. At 
firft he adhered to the party of Photius, and in conneGion 
with Zachary, bifhop of Chalcedon, undertook an embafly 
to the emperor Lewis II. for the purpofe of prefenting 
Photius’s book again{ft pope Nicholas, and inducing him to 
throw off the papal yoke. He afterwards abandoned the 
intereft of Photius, and was reftored, after humiliating fub- 
miffion, to his place in the council of Conftantinople, from 
which he had been excluded. Several treatifes bearing the 
name of Abucaras, written again{ft Jews, Mahometans, and 
Heretics, have been colle&ted by Gretzer, and publifhed in 
Ato, at Ingolftadt, in 1606. Another treatife by Abucaras, 
intitled, De Unione F Incarnatione, was found by Mr. Ar- 
nold in the Bodleian library, and publifhed at Paris in 1685, 
in 8vo. Some have doubted whether Abucaras, the friend 
of Photius, and the author of thefe treatifes, be the fame 
perfon. Bayle. 

ABUCATUIA, in Ichthyology, the name given by Marc- 

rave to the Zeus gallus of Linnzus. 

ABUCCO, Azocco, or Azoccui, a weight ufed in 
the kingdom of Pegu. One abucco is twelve teccalis and a 
half; two abuccos make an agira, which is alfo called giro; 
two giri make half a biza; and a biza weighs a hundred 
tecealis; that is, two pounds and five ounces the heavy 
weight, or three pounds nine ounces light weight of 
Venice. 

ABUDHAHER, or Asu Tuauer, fucceeded his bro- 
ther Abuiaid, in the 311th year of the Hegira, at the age 
of eighteen, as chief of the feCt of the Kanmaruians ; and 
proceeded with a large army to Baffora, which he took and 
pillaged. The next year he intercepted and plundered a ca- 
ravan returning from Mecca to Bagdad; and having been 
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refufed the fovereignty of Baffora, he pillaged Cufa in the 
following year, and put many of its inhabitants to the fword, 
He afterwards threatened Bagdad, but was obliged to re- 
treat. However, in the 316th year of the Hegira, he 
feized the towns of Rahabg and Karkifia in Mefopotamia. 
In the 317th year, he laid wafte Mecca, plundered the pil- 
grims and the inhabitants, killed 30,000, of whom 1700 
were murdered within the walls of the Caaba ; and having 
profaned this holy place, he carried off the black ftone, which 
remained in the cultody of the Karmathians for twenty-two 
years; kut finding that the temple was {till venerated and 
reforted to by pilgrims, they reftored it. Abudhaher ridi- 
culed the Mahometan religion, and infulted its votaries ; re- 
proaching them with the folly of calling the edifice at Mecca 
God?s houfe, which he was allowed to prophane, without be- 
ing deftroyed by the thunder of the Almighty. Six years 
after thefe outrages he made a treaty with the Caliph Al 
Radi, who granted him an annual tribute of 120,000 dinars, 
on condition of his permitting the pilgrims to pafs to Mecca 
without moleftation. ‘Vhis chief refided at Hajar in Yemama, 
where he built a palace, and lived till the year of Chrift 953, 
in the peaceable poffeffion of a large territory. Bayle. Mod. 
Un. Hitt. vol. ii. p. 311, &ce. 

ABU JAAFAR AL TABARI, an Imam of great 
piety, as well as of very extenfive reading and erudition, was 
born at Amu, or Amol, the capital of Tabreftan, whence 
his name, in the year of the Hegira 2243 and though he 
was a ftrenuous defender of the koran, he was cenfured at 
Bagdad as a heretic or fhiite. His work, intitled, 4/7 Tarikh 
Al Tabari, is held in high efteem, and confidered as the bafis 
of all the other hiftories of the Moflems. What we now 
have is only an abridgment of a much larger work. It be= 
gan with the creation of the world, and continued, accord- 
ing to Abulfeda, to the year of the Hegira 302; or, as 
others fay, to the time of the author’s death, in the year 
310. The-Tarikh was tranflated into Perfic and Turkith, 
and continued by different writers to the year of the Hegira 
521. Mr. Ockley fays, that an imperfect MS. copy of it, 
in Arabic, is preferved in the Bodleian library at Oxford. 
Mod. Un. Hift. vol. ii. p. 309. 

ABUKESB. See Asrant. 

ABULFARAGIUS, or: Anur Fara, or Aputrna- 
RAGiIuS, Grecory, in Biography, fon to Aaron, a Chriftian 
phyfician, was born in 1226, in the city of Malatia, near 
the fource of the Euphrates, in Armenia. He praétifed 
phyfic with fuccefs, but was more diltinguifhed by his ftudy 
of the Greek, Syriac, and Arabic languages, as well as phi- 
lofophy and divinity. The commendations of his contem- 
poraries are dictated in the ftyle of the higheft panegyric ; 
and he is intitled, the king of the learned, the, mott excel- 
lent of thofe who excel, the example of his times, the phee- 
nix of his age, the glory of the wife, and the crown of the 
virtuous. He wrote a hiltory in Arabic, divided into ten 
dynafties, which is an epitome of univerfal hiftory, from the 
creation of the world to his own time, and which does hoe 
nour to his memory. ‘The parts relating to the Saracens, 
Tartar Moguls, and the conquefts of Jenghis Khan, are the 
moft valuable. It was publifhed with a Latin tranflation, in 
two {mall quartos, at Oxford, in 1663, by Dr. Pococke, 
who annexed to it a brief continuation relating to the hif- 
tory of the eafternm princes. He had, in 1650, publifhed an 
extract from this work, intitled, ‘ Specimen Hift. Ara- 
bum,” &c. Abulfaragius was ordained bifhop of Guba at 
twenty years of age, by Ignatius, the patriarch of the Jaco- 
bites; and, about the year 1266, he was ele€ted their pri- 
mate in the eaft; which dignity he poffeffed till his death, in 
1286, which happened at the time when he is faid to have 
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prediéted, and expected it. Confidering the age in which 
he lived, it is not wonderful that miracles were afcribed to 
him; but it is needlefs to record them in this place. Abul- 
faragius wrote about go tracts, befides the hiltory above 
mentioned, which are recited by Affemannus. ‘The learned 
Pococke vindicates him from the charge of having re- 
nounced Chriftianity ‘There was another Abulfaragius, fur- 
named Abdalla Ebn Attiba, who died A. D. 1043. He 
was a Neftorian monk, a learned man, and a philofopher. 
He wrote a commentary on the Old and New Tcitament, in 
Arabic ; he alfo explained the works of Ariftotle, and re- 
proved the Nettorian patriarchs for their negleé of ecclefial- 
tical learning. 

ABUL FAZL, i. ¢. the father of excellence, the title 
which was given to the fecretary and vizier of the Mogul 
emperor Akbar. He was deemed the moft learned and 
beft writer in the Eaft. He was murdered by order of Sul- 
tan Selim, on fufpicion of his having occafioned a mifunder- 
ftanding between him and the emperor his father. His 
death was much lamented by Akbar, and many others, who 
had any regard for literature. He wrote a hiftory of the 
Mogul emperors, which he continued to the 38th year of 
Akbar’s reign, A. D. 1594. His official correfpondence 
formed three volumes, and was much efteemed. Frafer’s 
Kuli Khan, p. 11. 

ABULFEDA, Ismaet, prince of Hamah, a city of 
Syria, was born in the year of the Hegira 672, A. D. 1273, 
and was the fixth in lineal defcent from Ayub or Job, the 
father of the famous Saladine. He wasa lover of ftudy, and 
particularly of geography, which may be inferred from a 
work, intitled, ** Chorafmiz & Mawaralnahre, h,e. Regio- 
num extra fluvium Oxum defcriptio, ex tabulis Abulfedx 
Iimaelis, Principis Hamah.’? It was printed in London in 
1650, by our learned countryman John Grevius, who has 
added to the Arabic original a Latin tranflation, with a 
preface, informing us that he confulted five MSS. At the 
conclufion of this work it is faid to have been finifhed in the 
s2ift year of the Hegira, or A. D. 1321. The tables are 
given in the order of the climates, with the degrees of longi- 
tude and latitude. Abulfeda is faid to have difcovered the 
true longitude of the Cafpian fea, concerning which Ptolemy 
was miftaken. A. new edition of this work was publifhed at 
Oxford in 1712, by M. Gagnier, in the third volume of 
Hudfon’s Geographie veteris Scriptores Greci minores :” 
and another at London, in 1732, fol. Abulfeda wrote other 
works, which manifelted his general literature; for he is 
faid to have been acquainted with jurifprudence, phyfic, 
philofophy, altrology, hiftory, and poetry, as well as geo- 
graphy. His * General Hiltory,” from the beginning of 
the world to his own time, was continued to the year 730, 
or A. D. 1329. He alfo wrote “ A fhort fyftem of the 
Mohammedan civil law; <‘ A Treatife of Phyfic;” 
and fome poems. He is alfo fuppofed to be the author of 
the « Aftronomical Tables,” of which there is a copy in 
the Bodleian library. His “ Life of Mahomet,’? was pub- 
lithed in Arabic and Latin, at Oxford in 17233; and his 
treatile of the « Life and AGtions of Saladine,’”’ was printed, 
with a Latin tranflation, at Leyden, in 1732, fol. 

Abulfeda was no lefs a military man, thana fludent. He 
ferved under his father in feveral expeditions, and he was 
prefent at the ftorming of Tripoli, A. D. 1289; and at the 
capture of Acca or Ptolemais, A. D. 1291, as well as on 
other occafions, when he diftinguifhed himfelf, by his fkill and 
valour. He died about the 733d year of the Hegira, A. D. 
1332. Weare cautioned by the editors of the General Dic- 
tionary from confounding Abulfeda with Ifmael, furnamed 
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is moftly tranferibed verbatim from the work of that prince. 
Gen Dié. 

ABULGHAZI, Bavarur, khan of the Tartars, was 
born in the city of Urgens, capital of the country of Karazm, 
in the year of the Hegira 1014, A. D. 1605. He was de- 
{cended both by his father’s and mother’s fide, in a direct 
line from Zingis Khan, or Jenghizkan. After experiencing 
many misfortunes in early life, he became fovereign of Ka- 
razm, in the year of the Hegira 1054, and having reigned 
twenty years, and by his courage and conduét rendered him- 
felf formidable to his neighbours, he refigned the throne to 
his fon fome time before his death, in order to devote the re- 
mainder of his life to the fervice of God. In his retreat he 
wrote the famous genealogical hiltory of the Turks, but be- 
ing prevented by his death, in the year 1074 of the Hegira, 
from finifhing it, he left it in charge with his fon and fuccef- 
for to complete it, which was done in two years afterwards. 
It ia written in the Mogul, or Turkith language, and divid- 
ed intonine parts ; the two firft treat of the khans and tribes 
defcended from Turk, the fon of Japhet, to the time of Jen- 
ghizkan ; the third relates the lite and actions of that con- 
queror ; the five next thofe of his fons and fucceffors in the 
feveral parts of Tartary ; and the ninth treats of the khans 
of Karazm to the death of the author. This hiftory was 
procured by Strahlenberg, while prifoner in Siberia, and has 
been tranflated into Ruffian, German, French, and Englifh. 
As this book is one of the chief funds which afford materials 
for the hiftory of the Turks and Tartars, it will not be im- 
proper to mention the authority on which it is founded. The 
grandfon of Jenghizkan, being defirous of preferving the 
memory of the Mogul tribes, and the fignal exploits of his 
anceltors, fent a nobleman, {killed in the Mogul language, 
into Tartary, in order to colleét materials for this purpofe. 
At his return his memoirs were digefled, under his own in- 
fpection and afliftance, into a work, which confilted of three 
folio volumes, and was daifhed in the year of the Hegira 
702. The firft volume is in the Library at Paris, and was 
tranflated by De la Croix, the fon, but not publifhed. It 
was chiefly from this hiftory that Abulghazi extracted his 
work, excepting that part which relates to the Ufbeks of 
Great Bukharia and Karazm. A French tranflation ap- 
peared at Leyden in 1726, 12mo. Mod. Un. Hit. v. iii. 
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P ABUL OLA AHMED, one of the moft celebrated 
of all the Arabian poets, was born at Maara, a town of 
Syria, A. D. 973. He loft his fight by the {mall-pox, at 
three years of aye ; at forty-five he left off the ufe of animal 
food, in conformity to the tenets of the Bramins, and alfo 
that of eggs and milk, and lived only on vegetables. He 
died in 1057. He was not elteemed by the orthodox, as a 
found Muffulman, for one of his fayings was, ‘ The Chrif- 
‘< tians wander here and there in their paths, and the Maho- 
« metans are entirely out of the way.’? Another of his 
apothegms is, “ The world is divided between two forts of 
«© perfons, of whom fome have fenfe without religion, others 
“ religion without fenfe.”? he infcription which he or- 
dered for his tomb confirmed the fufpicions of bis ortho- 
doxy: ‘*'l'his crime did my father commit again{t me, 
« but I have not committed the fame againit any.” Gen. 
Did. 

ABU MOSLEM, a governor of Khorafan in the fecond 
century of the Hegira, who, A. D. 747, caufed the dig- 
nity of caliph to pafs from the race of the Ommiades to the 
family of Abbas; and who, in accomplifhing and maintain- 
ing this revolution, is faid to have killed 600,000 perfons. 
Notwithftanding the fervices which he had rendered to Al- 
manfor, this caliph, A. D. 759, ordered him to be private- 
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ty affaffinated, as fome fay; or, as others report, to be 
thrown into the Tigris. His character has been varioufly 
reprefented by different writers. Some fay, that he was a 
fierce brutal foldicr ; and by others, he is defcribed as dif- 
ereet and merciful. Some extol his acquaintance with the 
poets of the country, and with the moral precepts of his re- 
ligion ; and others degrade his character as a glutton and 
fenfualift. Bayle fays, that he was addicted to magic, and 
of a fe& fimilar to that of Spinoza. Of his wives he was fo 
jealous, that he confined them in a caftle, to which none 
befides himfelf had accefs, and where they were fupplied 
with provifions through the windows. Bayle. Mod. Un. 
Hitt. vol. ii. p. 104, &c. 

. ABUNA, among the Chrifian Arabs, is the title or ap- 
pellation of a religious chara¢ter. 

The word, which is Arabic, is fometimes alfo written 
abouna, fometimes abanna, and by fome aduna, or abunna; 
it literally denotes—our father, and is more particularly ufed 
for the archbifhop or metropolitan of the Abyflinian 
church. Fabr. Lux Evang. c. 45. Ludolf. Hift. Aithiop. 
lib. iii. c. 7. 

ABUNDANCE. See Azunpantia. 

ABUNDANT Wumlbers, ave thofe whofe aliquot parts 
added together, exceed the number itfelf whereof they are 

arts. 
P'Thus the number 12 is abundant, its aliquot parts, I, 2, 
3, 4, and 6, amounting to 16.—In oppofition to abundant 
numbers fland DEFICIENT ones. 

Axsunpant Notion, in Logic, is that which includes more 
marks and charaéteriftics than are neceflary to diftinguifh it 
from others. 

Thus, we may be faid to give an abundant notion of a 
reGilinear triangle, when we defcribe it as a {pace terminated 
by three right lines, and containing three angles. Inafmuch 
as the number of its angles is determined by that of its fides ; 
fo that the bare mention of its three fides was fufficient to 
have defined it. 

ABUNDANTIA, in Mytholgy, aheathen divinity, re- 
prefented on ancient monuments under the figure of a woman 
with a pleafing afpe&t, crowned with garlands of flowers, 
pouring all forts of fruit out of a horn which fhe holds in her 
right hand, and fcattering grain with her left, taken pro- 
mifcuoufly from a fheaf of corn. Ona medal of Trajan, fhe 
is reprefented with two cornucopiz. 

ABUNOWAS, in Biography, a celebrated Arabian poet, 
who was born in the city of Bafra, in 762, left feveral works 
collected by different perfons, and died A. D. S10. 

ABU OBEIDAH, one of the companions of Mahomet, 
who was appointed by Abubeker to the fupreme command 
in Syria, and afterwards fuperfeded by Caled, under whom 
he ferved at the famous fiege of Damafcus. He reftrained 
the violence of Caled on this occafion, and obtained leave 
for the citizens to capitulate, and for the chriftians to depart 
with their effe&ts. Omar, on his acceffion, reftored Abu 
Obeidah to the chief command, and Caled fubmitted to 
ferveunder him. He tock Baalbec, Emeffa, and Jerufalem ; 
and affuming the government of northern Syria, he took 
Aleppo and Antioch. Whiltt he was purfuing his conquefts 
in Paleftine, a grievous peltilence proved fatal to many of 
the Mahometan officers, and alfo to Abu Obeidah, who 
died A. D. 639, Hegira 18; which year was called the year 
of defrudion, The civil aud moral virtues of this comman- 
der are more diitinguifhed than his military talents; but he 
fucceeded in confequence of the impreffion made upon the 
minds of his enemies by his clemency and good faith. Mod. 
Un. Hitt. vol. i. p. 215, &c. 

ABUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Britain, formed 
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by the confluence of the Ure, the Derwent, Trent, &c. fall. 
ing into the German fea between Yorkfhire and Lincolnhhire, 
and forming the mouth of the Humber. See alfo Ana. 

ABU SAID, in Hifory, fultan of the Moguls, fucceed- 
ed his father Aljatu, at the age of twelve, A. D. £317. 
He died in 1336, at Sultania, where he was crowned, and 
which was the place of his ufual refidence. His valour was 
fo diitinguifhed, that he was called Bahader, or Lrave. Hav- 
ing fallen in love with the daughter of Emir Juban, who 
was married to the Emir Haffan, and who was deemed the 
greateit beauty in Afia; and the father refufing to confent 
to her divorce from her hufband, Abu Said conceived a pre- 
judice again{t him, which terminated in his death. WHaffan, 
however, acquiefced in a divorce, and fent her to the fultan, 
over whom fhe obtained a great afcendancy. Abu Said was 
the laft monarch of the race of Jenghizkhan ; and after his 
death, that happened in the year in which Tamerlane was 
born, the empire was difmembered, and became a fcene of 
blood and defolation. Gen. Dia. 

ABUSCHAHHR, in Geography. See Busueer. 

ABUSE, compounded of ab, from, and ufus, ufz, an ir- 
regular ufe of a thing, or the introducing of fomething con- 
trary to the true intention thereof. 

In Grammar, to apply a word abufively, or in an abufive 
fenfe, is to mifapply, or pervert its meaning. 

A permutation of benefices, without the confent of the 
bifhop, is deemed abufive, and confequently null. 

ABUSINA. See Anersperec. 
- ABUTEMAM, in Biography, {prung from an Arabian 
tribe, furnamed Tay, and confidered as the prince of the Ara- 
bian poets, was born in the rgoth year of the Hegira, A. D. 
805, or as others fay, in 188, or 192 Heg. fe. A. D. 
803, or 807; or in 172 Heg. i. e. A. D. 788, at Jafem, a 
little town fituated between Damafcus and Tiberias. He 
was educated in Egypt, and died at Mawfel, near the {pot 
where ancient Nineveh ftood, in the 23 1{t year of the Hegira, 
A.D. 845, ofsin 223 or 232 Heg. ite. A. D. 842, or 
846. His poetical compofitions were colledied with thofe 
of others, into a volume, and intitled 4/ Hama/fah. Having 
written an elegy on the death of another, the following eulo- 
gium was given Abu Temam: 


The man whofe virtues thus afcend the fky, 
Prais’d (mighty Bard) by thee, can never die. Gen. Di¢t. 


ABUTILON, in Botany, the trivial name of feveral {pe- 
cies of the Sipa. See alfo Hisiscus, Merocuia, Marya, 
and Napa. ; 

ABUTTALS, among Law-writers, denote the but- 
tings or boundings of a piece of land; exprefling on what 
other lands, highways, or the like, the feveral extremes 
thereof do abut, or terminate. In this fenfe the word is 
fometimes alfo written corruptly adduttals or abutals— 
In old furveys, we often find them called headlands. 
Abuttals amount to the fame with what Latin writers call 
capita ; Marculfus, fronies ; the French, boutes. In Coke, 
the plaintiff is faid to fail in his abuttals, that is, in fetting 
forth how the land is bounded. 

ABUTUA, in Geography, a kingdom in the fouth of 
Africa, to the north of the country of the Hottentots, and 
adjoining to the province of Ohila, which is faid to be rich 
in gold mines. 

ABYDENUS, in Biography, a celebrated hiftorian, au- 
thor of the hiftory of the Chaldeans and Affyrians, of which 
only fome fragments have been tran{mitted to us by Eufebius, 
in his Preparatio Evangelica, Cyrillus, and Syncellus ; which 
have been illuftrated with feveral notes by Scaliger in his 
book De Emendatione Temporum, 

ABYDON. 
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ABYDON. See Amypon. 

ABYDOS, in Ancient Geography, a town built by the 
Milefians, in Afia, on the HeLtespont, where, according 
to Le Brun, (Voyage au Levant.) the freight is only half 
a mile, others fay two miles wide, oppofite to Seltos, on 
the European fide ; both of which, according to fome geo- 
graphers, are now called the Darpanevres; but others 
fay, that Seftos was much nearer the Propontis than Aby- 
dos; and Strabo, (1. xiii. p. 469.) reckons 3750 paces from 
the port of Abydos to that of Seltos. Abydos was fituated 
midway between Lampfacus and Ilium, and was famous for 
Xerxes’s bridge, mentioned by Herodotus, 1. vit, c. 34-3 
and by Lucan, Pharf. lib. i. v. 672.3 alfo for the loves of 
Leand-r and Hero, reco:ded by Mufzeus and others, and 
celebrated for its oyfters by Virgil and Ennius. The inha- 
bitants were effeminate, ard alfo addifted, according to 
Stephanns, (de Urbibus, vol. i. p. 9.) to calumny ; whence 
the proverb, Ne temere Abydum calcare, when we would 
caution againit danger. ‘This city was formerly very im- 
portant, agit commanded the ftreights, and made thofe who 
were poffeffed of it matters of the communication between 
the Enxine fea and the Archipelago. It was defended by 
its inhabitants with great courage and obftinacy againft the 
attack of Philip of Macedon, but at length furrendered 
amidft the horrors of almolt univerfal laughter, A. M. 3803. 
Ant. J.C. 201. Fifty of the citizens were compelled to 
take an oath, in the prefence of all the inhabitants, that 
when they faw the enemy matter of the inward wall, they 
would kill the women and children, fet fire to the galliesla- 
den with their effe@ts, and throw into the fea all their gold 
and filver; and then, in the prefence of the priefts, they 
took another oath, either to conquer or die {word in hand. 
After the furrender of the city, this dreadful refolution was 
executed to fuch an extent, that the individuals of every fa- 
mily killed one another, and none efcaped but thofe who by 
violent reftraint were prevented from deftroying themfelves. 
Abydos was taken by the Turks, through the treachery of 
the governor’s daughter, in the year 1330. 

ABYDUS, an inland town of Thebais in Upper 
Egypt, between Ptole:nais and Diofpolis Parva, towards 
Syene, famous for the palace of Memnon and the mag- 
nificent temple of Ofiris built by Ifmandes, into which 
no fingers or dancers were allowed to enter. Here the 
Egyptians revered the oracle of the God Befa, which was 
one of the moft ancient oracles of Egypt, and famous 
even in the time of the emperor Conftantius. Strabo, vol. 
ji. p. 1167—1169. Pliny, 1. v. c. 9g. Stephanus (Urb. 
vol. i. p. 9.) fay, that ic was a colony of Milefians. The 
city, reduced to a village, under the empire of Auguttus, 
prefents in our time nothing but a heap of ruins without in- 
habitants ; about three mi'es welt of the Nile, in the place, 
as Pococke (Defcript. Eaft. p. $3.) conjeétures, where the 
prefent village El-Berbi is fituated, but to the welt of thefe 
ruins is fill found the celebrated monument of Ifmandes. 
"The entrance is under a portico, 60 feet high, and fupported 
by two rows of mafly columns. This leads into a temple 
goo feet long, and 145 wide. There are feveral other fpa- 
cious apartments, which communicate with one another, 
both by paffages and ftair-cafes. The folidity of the edifice, 
the huge maffes of marble which compofe it, and the hiero- 
glyphics that cover the walls, evidently teftify that ic is a 
work of the ancient Egyptians. Inthe multitude of human 
figures, which are intermixed with thofe of other animals, 
there may be difcovered women fuckling their children, and 
men prefenting offerings to Venus. Here are alfo the divi- 
nities of India, fuch as they are reprefented in the temples of 
Hindoftan. Six lions’ heads, placed on the two fides of the 
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temple, ferve as fpouts to carry off the water. The faire 
cafe is formed of itones incru(ted in the wall, and projecting 
fix feet from it, fo that being fupported only at one end, 
they appear to be fufpended in the air. The walls, roof, 
and columns of this {tupendous edifice, have fuffered nothing 
from the injuries of time ; and its folidity will refit the nae 
tural decay of many ages. Except the coloffal figures, 
whofe heads ferve as an ornament to the capitals of the co- 
Jumns, and which are fculptured in relievo, the other hieros 
glyphics, which cover the infide, are carved in ftone. To 
the left of the yreat building, there is another much f{maller, 
with an altar at the bottom of it, which was probably the 
fanctuary of the temple of Ofiris. Savary has minutely de~ 
fcribed this ftruéture in his letters on Egypt, vol. ii, 
«hy (OGCe 

2 BYLA, one of Hercules’s pillars, on the African fide, 
called by the Spaniards Sierra de las Monas, over againit 
Calpe, in Spain, the other pillar. Thefe were fuppofed to 
have been formerly joined, but feparated by Hereules, in or- 
der to make an entrance into the fea, now called the Medi- 
terranean. This, according to Pliny, (Procem, l. 3.) was 
the limit of the labours of Hercules. The Hebrew 3y ad, 
denotes a thick cloud, and alfo a column, and might theres 
fore be applied to a high mountain, or to the pillar of Her- 
cules. See Bochart. Oper, tom. i. p. 731—733. Edit. 
Villem. See the other authors Strabo, Mela, and Ptolemy, 
cited by Cellarius, tom. il. p. 136. 

Asyta. See ABILA. 

ABYO, or Asuyo, in Geography, one of the Purtrp- 
PINE iflands, in the Eaft Indies, between Mindanao and 
Luzon, where the Spaniards have a fort. E. long. 122° 15’. 
N. lat. 10° o!. 

ABYSS, in a general fenfe, denotes fomething profound, 
and, asit were, bottomlefs. 

The word is originally Greek, aSvecos; compounded 
of the privative «, and Guzoo:, bottom; q. d. without a 
bottom. 

Asyss, in a more particular fenfe, denotes a deep mafs, 
or fund of waters. 

In this fenfe the word is particularly ufed, in the Septua- 
ginut, for the water which God created at the beginning 
with the earth, which encompaffed it round, and which our 
tranflators render by the deep. Thus it is that darknefs is 
faid to have been on the face of the abyfs. 

Apsyss is alfo ufed for an immenfe cavern in the earth, 

where God colleéted all thofe waters on the third day; which, 
in our verfion is rendered the deep, and elfewhere, the great 
deep. ? 
Dre Woodward has made feveral obfervations and conjec- 
tures with reference to this great abyfs, in his Natural 
Hiitory of the Earth. He afferts, that there is a vaft col« 
le&tion of waters enclofed in the bowels of the earth ; con= 
{tituting a huge orb in the interior or central parts of it; 
and over the furface of this water he fuppofes the terreftrial 
flrata to be expanded. This, according to him, is what 
Motes calls the great deep, and what moft authors render the 
great aby/s. 

The water of this vaft abyfs, he alleges, communicates 
with that of the ocean, by means of certain hiatufes, or 
chafms pafling betwixt it and the bottom of the ocean: and 
this and the abyfs he fuppofes to have one commen centre, 
around which the water of both is placed ; but fo that the 
ordinary furface of the abyfs is not level with that of the 
ocean, nor at fo great a diftance from the centre, as the 
other, it being, for the moft part, reilrained and depreffed 
by the ftrata of earth lying upon it; but wherever thofe 
{trata are broken, or are fo lax and porous, that water 
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can pervade them, there the water of the abyfs afcends, fills 
up all the clefts and fifflures into which it can get admit~ 
tance; and faturates all the interftices and pores of the 
earth, ftone or other matter, all round the globe, quite up 
to the lev-l of the ocean. 

The exiftence of an abyfs or receptacle of fubterraneous 

waters, is controverted by Camerarius, (Diil. Taur. AG. 
Erud. Sup. tom.vi. p. 24.) and defended by Dr. Wood- 
ward, chiefly by two arguments ; the firit, drawn from the 
vat quantity of water, which covered the earth in the time 
of the deluge ; the fecond, from the confideration of earth- 
quakes, which he endeavours to fhew are occafioned by the 
violence of the waters in this abyfs. A great part of the 
terreftrial globe has been frequently fhaken at the fame 
moment ; which argues, that the waters, which were the 
occafion thereof, were co-extended with that part of the 
globe. There are even inftances of univerfal earthquakes ; 
which fhew that the whole abyfs mnit have been agitated: 
for fo general an effect muft have been produced by as ge- 
neral a caufe ; and that caufe can be nothing but the fub- 
terrancous abyfs. 
_ This abyfs is no ufelefs thing ; when once eftablifhed, it 
ferves to folve feveral. difficult phenomena; as the origin 
of fprings and rivers ; the level maintained in the furface of 
different feas, and their not overflowing their banks. To 
the efuvia emitted from this abyfs fome even attribute all 
the diverfities of weather, and changes in our atmoiphere ; 
and, what is more, the origin of every thing in the earth ; 
or in its furface. Dr. Woodward has an epiftle on the 
economy of the great aby{s hid in the bowels of the earth, 
and the perpetual communication between it and the atmof- 
phere. Ray, (Phyfico-Theological Difcourfes, p. 76. ed. 
4.) and other authors, ancient as well as modern, {uppote 
a communication between the Cafpian fea and the occan, 
by means of a fubterranean abyfs: and to this they attribute 
it, that the Cafpian does not overflow, notwithilanding the 
great number of large rivers it receives ; of which Kempfer 
reckons above fifty, in the compafs of tixty miles. But the 
daily evaporation may be fufficient for this purpofe. See 
Evaporation, Sea, and Sprinc.—The different argu- 
ments concerning this fubjeét, are collected by Cock- 
bura in his Inquiry into the truth and certainty of the 
Mofaic deluge, p.271. See DeLuce, Earru, and Vot- 
CANO. 

Asyss is alfo ufed to denote the cavernous belly of a hol- 
low MOUNTAIN. 

In which fenfe Mr. Tournefort deferibes the abyfs of 
mount Ararat. This, and fimilar gulphs, or precipices in 
mountains, M. Buffon, and others, fuppofe to be the cra- 
ters of extinguifhed volcanoes. 

Asyss is alfo ufed to denote HEx1. In which fenfe the 
word is fynonymous with what is otherwife called Bara- 
thrum, Erebus, and Tartarus: in the Englifh Bible, the 
bottomle/s pit. 

Abyss is more particularly ufed, in datiguity, to denote 
the temple of Preferpine. 

It was thus called on account of the immenfe fund of 
gold and riches depofited there; fome fay hid under 
ground. ; 

Asyss is alfo ufedin Heraldry, to denote the centre of an 
Efcuicheon. 

In which fenfe, a thing is faid to be borne in aby/t, en 
abyfine, when placed in the middle of the fhield, clear from 
any. other bearing: he bears azure, fleur de lys, in abyis. 
€olombiere. 

Asyss is alfo ufed metaphorically, for a thing not to be 
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known or comprehended, on account of its immenfe extent, 
or profundity. 
In which fenfeit coincides with fecret, infcrutable, incompre- 
henfible, &c.—The judgments of God are called a great aby{s. 
Asyss, in Hydrography, is fynonymous with Guiru. 
ABYSSINIA, or, as it is fometimes called Asassia, 
Hasessinra, and Upper Etusoria, in Geography and 
Hifiory, an empire of Africa, fituated in the Torrid 
Zone, and moftly comprehended between 8° and 16° N. 
lat. and 34° and 40° E. long. As to the etymology of 
this name, fome have fought for it in the fruitful {pots 
amongft rugged deferts with which the country abounds, and 
which the Egyptians call abafes ; and others have traced it 
to Alaxa, the capital of the kindom of Adel, whofe mo- 
narchs were once matters of Abyflinia ; but Ludolphus, and 
many who have adopted his opinion, afcribe the origin of 
the appellation to the Arabic Habef>, which has the fame 
meaning with the Jatin Convene, and fignifies a number of 
diftin& people meeting tozether accidentally in one place. 
This etymology, it is alleged, correfponds to the manner in 
which this country was originally inhabited. For the ap- 
pellation of Prefter or Prefbyter John’s empire, which the 
Portuguefe gave to this country, there is no faflicient foun- 
dation, as there was no perfon of this denomination that was 
ever known in Abyffinia. See Presrer Joun.—The ima- 
ginary limits of this country have been erronecufly extended 
by ancient geozraphers far beyond the equinoétial line, and 
its real boundaries have been im later times very much re- 
duced by the invafion of a barbarous people, denominated 
Gattas, of whom we fhall give an account under that ar- 
ticle. It is at prefent bounded on the N. by the kingdom 
of Sennaar, on the E. and N. E. by the Red Sea, on the 
S. by the Gallas, and a valt chain of mountains extending 
with little interruption from 34° to 44° E. long. and be- 
tween 8° and g° N. lat. ; andon the S. E. by the kingdom 
of Adel, and on the W. by the Nile, and fome adjacent pro- 
vinces. But its boundaries -have fuffered fo many irrupe 
tions and encroachments, that they are not eafily afcertained. 
At the time cf Lobo’s miffion, in 1624, it extended from 
the Red Sea to the kingdom of Congo, and from Egypt to 
the Indian Sea, containing forty provinces. At Mafuah, 
i. e. on the coalt of the Red Sea, fays Mr. Bruce, begins 
an imaginary divifion of Abyflinia, into two parts; the frit 
is called Vigré, between the Red Sea and the river Tacazzé 5 
the fecond is Amhara, between that river and the Nile, 
weltward, where it bounds the Galla. But this divifion re- 
{pects language, rather than territory; and it is, in 
neither view of it, fufficiently precife and determinate. The 
provinces now comprehended under the empire of Abyffinia 
are the following ; viz. Masuau; Ticre’; Sire’; SAMEN; 
Watpvussa; Becemper, bordering upon Angot, which is 
almoft wholly conquered by the Gallas; Amuara ; and be- 
tween the rivers Geihen and Samba, a low, unhealthy, but fer- 
tile province, called Walaka ; and to the S. of this the Upper 
Suoa; Goyam; Damor; Mairsua; the province of the 
Acows; Demsea on the fouth of Gondar, and Waggora, a 
fmall province on the ealt, which are altogether fown with 
wheat, and are the granaries of Abyflinia; and to the fouth of 
Dembea, Kuara. There are many other {mall provinces 
which are occalionally annexed, and fometimes feparated, 
fuch as Guefgueé to the cait of Kuara; Waldubba, between 
the rivers Guanzueand Angrab; Tzegadé and Walkayt on 
the weft of Waldubba; Abergalé and Selawa, near Be- 
gemder ; ‘'cmben, Dobas, Giannamora, Bur, and Engana, 
in the neighbourhood of Tigré, &c. Such was the ftate 
of the country at the time when Mr, Bruce vifited it. Thefe 
Lz provinces 
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rovinces form one empire, fubjeé& to a monarchy, hereditary 
in one family, but eleétive in that line, and defpotic ; of which 
the capital was formerly Axum, but is now Gondar. 

The furface of this country is generally rugged and 
mountainous; it abounds with forefls and moraffes ; and it 
is alfo interfperfed with many fertile vallics and plains, that 
are adapted both to palture and to tillage. he rivers of 
Abyflinia, which are numerous and large, contribute very 
much to its fertility. Belides the Nive, which has its 
fource in Geeth, an elevated diltri& of this country, there 
are alfo the Tacazze’, the Kisses, or as the Portuguefe 
call it, Zepe’E, which lies indecd beyond the extent of 
Abyffinia, as it has been above affigned, the Mares, the 
Hoax or Hawasu, the Coror, which rifes in Angot and 
empties itfelf into the Tacazzé, the Angueah and Lidda, 
which form branches of the Mareb, the Andona, which 
rifes near the fource of the Tacazzé, is continued under 
the name of the Hanazo, through the kindom of Dawaro, 
and difcharges itfelf near the bay of Zeyla, the Bathilo, 
Loha, Gefhen, Samba, Jema, Roma, Belo, Rahad, and 
Dender, which, rifing in provinces bordering on the Nile, 
empty themfelves into that river; the Angrab, Tukoor, 
and Guangue, which flow into the Tacazzé, &c. The 
principal colleGion of water in this country, is the lake of 
T'ZANA, or, as it is generally called, the lake or fea of Dem- 
bea. The climate of Abyffinia, though, like other parts 
of the torrid zone, it was formerly thought to be uninhabit- 
able, is not only tolerable, but in general temperate and 
healthy. In this refpeét, however, the uneven furface of 
the country expofes different fituations to the effets of heat 
and cold, of drynefs and moifture, and of a free circulation 
or a ftagnation of the atmofphere in very various degrees. 
On the mountains, and in the higher parts of the country, 
the fky is clear and ferene, the air is cool and refrefhing, and 
the people are healthy and fprightly ; whilft thofe who live 
in fome of the vallies, in the vicinity of marfhes, and in {andy 
deferts, cannot but experience the pernicious influence of 
excefflive heat, and of a moift, flagnant, and fuffocating air: 
fo that the climate depends upon foil and fituation as much 
almoft as upon the latitude ; and therefore no defcription of 
it will equally fuit the feveral provinces. Mr. Bruce (Tra- 
vels, vol. iii. p. 662.) obferves, that on the higheft moun- 
tain of the ndge called Lamalmon, the thermometer ftood 
at 32° in the depth of winter, the wind being N. W. clear 
and cold, but attended only with hoar frott. This, he 
adds, vanifhed, into dew after a quarter of an hour’s fun; nor 
did he ever fee any fign of congelation upon the water upon 
the top of that, or any other hill. ‘The barometer ftood at 
19° 9! at noon of the fame day, and the therm. was at 
78°. He obferved hail to lie for three hours in the 
forenoon on the mountains of Amid Amid. From an 
examination of Mr. Bruce’s regifter of the barometer 
and thermometer, &c. kept at Gondar, from February 
19,1770, to May 31, 1771, it appears, that the greatett 
height of the barometer was 22° 51'g”, on April 29, at 
64 M. the therm. being 69°, and wind 8S. The lealt height 
was 20° 11! 5”, March 29, at 23 N. therm. 75°, wind E. 
The greateft height of the thermometer was 91°, April 
19, at 12 N.—Wind W. N. W, ‘The leait height was 
543°, July 7, at 12 N. barom. 21° 6? 7”, wind W.. ‘The 
rainy feafon commences in April or the begianing of May, 
when the fun becomes vertical, and ends in September. ‘The 
rains generally ceafe about the 8th of September; a fickly 
feafon follows till they begin again, about the 20th of Oc- 
tober; they then continue conitant buc moderate, till the 
Bth of November. All epidemic difeafes ceafe with the end 


of thefe rains. In order to avoid the inconveniences that 
attend the overflowing of their rivers during this feafon, as 
well as on account of the greater falubrity of elevated fitua- 
tions, the Abyffinians have built many of their towns and 
villazes on the mountains. ‘Their houfes are generally very 
mean, confilling only of one ftory, and conftructed with 
{traw and laths, earth and lime, though there are fome of 
ftone, and better materials. It is a miftaken notion, how- 
ever, that they live in tents, and not in houfes. Ina climate 
like that of Abyflinia, fubject to fcorching weather for fix 
months, and to deluges of rain, ftorms of wind, thunder 
and lightning, and hurricanes, fuch as are unknown in 
Europe, for the other fix, it 13 not probable that they 
fhould chufe to live in tents, after having known how to 
build fuch cities as Axum. In many of the towns and vil- 
lages, the houfes are feparated by hedges, which being al- 
ways green and intermixed with flowers and fruit-trees, at 
certain diftances, afford an agreeable profpeét, and contri- 
bute alfo to their falubrity. Notwith{tanding every caution, 
the Abyffinian climate, more efpecially in particular fitua- 
tions, expofes the inhabitants to a variety of difeafes. They 
are fubjeét to violent fevers, which commonly prove fatal 
on the third day. Thofe who furvive to the fifth day often 
recover, merely by drinking cold water, and by repeatedly 
throwing cold water upon them in their beds. The bark 
is the moft effectual remedy ; which, in critical cafes, (fays 
Mr. Bruce, vol. iii p. 34.) fhould be frequently repeated in 
{mall dofes, and perteét abftinence obferved, unlefs from 
copious draughts of cold water. Another common difeafe 
in Abyffinia, is the tertian fever, which is in no refpeét dif- 
ferent from our tertian, and is fuccefsfully treated in the 
fame manner. A\ll fevers terminate in intermittents, and if 
they continue long, in dyfenteries, which are always tedi- 
ous, and very frequently mortal. Bark and ipecacuanha, 
in {mall quantities, water, and fruit not over-ripe, have 
been found the moft effectual remedies. The dyfentery, 
commencing with a conftant diarrhoea, is feldom cured, if 
it begins with the rainy feafon ; otherwife fmall dofes of 
ipecacuanha either remove it, or change it into an inter- 
mittent fever, which yields to the bark. Another endemial 
difeafe is called hanzeer, the hogs or the fwine, and isa {welling 
of the glands of the throat, and under the arms, which by 
ineffectual attempts for producing fuppuration, and opening 
the tumors, becomes a running fore, and refembles the evil. 
Tn connection with this diforder, we may mention thofe 
{wellings, to which the whole body is fubjet, and particu. 
larly incident to the arms, thighs, and legs, fometimes ac- 
companied with ulcers in the nofe and mouth, which deface 
the {moothnefs of the fkin, and which, on this account, are 
much dreaded by the Abyflinians. The two lait difeafes 
fometimes yielded to mercurials ; but the laft is fpeedily and 
completely cured by antimonials. Another complaint af- 
fli€ts thofe who are in the habit of drinking ftagnant water. 
It is called Farenteit, or the worm of Pharaoh, and appears 
in all parts of the body, but molt frequently in the legs and 
arms. It isa worm with a {mall black head and a hooked 
beak, of a whitifh colour, and a white body of a filky tex- 
ture, refembling a fmall tendon. The natives feize it by 
the head and wind it gently round a piece of filk, or a 
bird’s feather, and thus by degrees they extract it without 
any inconvenience or permanent fear. Mr. Bruce fuffered 
much from this complaint, and the breaking of the worm 
in the operation of extracting it. The molt terrible of all 
the dileafes of this climate 1s the ELEPHANTIAsSIS. The 
cicuta, mercury, and tar-water, were unfuccefsfully tried in 
this complaint; the greateft benefit was derived from whey 
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made of cow’s milk. To the alternation of fcorching heat 
and chilling cold, thin cloathing, the nfe of itagnant putrid 
water for four months, and other fuch cantes, thefe dif 
eafes may be partly, if not wholly, alcribed. ‘The {mell- 
pox was introduced into Abyflinia at the time of the fiege 
of Mecca, about the year 356, and the Abyilinian army 
was the firft vitim to it. The difeafes and other incon- 
veriences to which the Abyfiinians are fubject from the na- 
ture of their climate, are in fome degree counterbalanced 
by fubftantial advantages, if they would avail themfelves of 
them by their induftry and adtivity. Their foil, though in 
many places thinly {pread, is rendered fertile and produc- 
tive by their rains and rivers. Whierever it can be tilled and 
well watered, it yields very large crops of wheat, barley, 
millet, and other grain. The inhabitants have two and 
often three harvefts inthe year ; and where they have a fup- 
ply of water, they may fow in all feafons; many of their 
trees and plants retain their verdure, and vield fruit or 
flowers throug}out the year; the weft fide of a tree blof- 
foms firft, and bears fruit, then the fouth fide, next the 
north fide, and laft cf all the ealt fide goes through the fame 
procefs towards the beginning of the rainy feafon. Their 
rivers abound with various kinds of fith ; and their paftures 
are covered with flocks and herds; and yet for want of ap- 
plication and exertion, notwithftanding the almoft fpon- 
taneous productions of nature which their country affords 
them, they 4re in general poor and wretched. ‘Though 
they have plenty of wheat, and fome of excellent quality, 
the chicf grain they ufe is that called Terr. They have 
grafs in abundance, but they negle& to make hay of it ; and 
therefore they are obliged to fupply this defe&t by feeding 
their cattle with barley, or fome other grain. Notwith- 
ftanding the plenty, and frequent return of their crops, they 
are fometimes’ reduced almoft to famine, either by the de- 
vaftations of the locults or grafshoppers, which infefi the 
country, or by the more deilrudtive ravages of their own 
armies, and thofe of their enemies. They cultivate the 
vine, peach, pomegranate, {ugar-cane, almonds, citrons, and 
oranges; and they have many roots and herbs, which grow 
fpontaneoufly ; and their foil, if properly managed, would 
produce. many more. However, they make httle wine ; 
but content themfelves with the liquor which they draw from 
the fugar-cane, and their honey, which is excellent and 
abundant. They have alfo the coffee-tree, and a plant 
called Ensete, which produces an eatable nourifhing fruit. 
The country alfo produces many other plants and fruits, 
that are adapted both for domeftic and medicinal ufes: fuch 
as the Koraquatt, Papyrus, Wanzey, Bacerssan, 
Woocinoos, Cusso, Sussa, Ercetr, Sena, Carpda- 
mom, and Gincer. Here is allo plenty of cotton, 
which grows on fhrubs, like the Indian. Flowers in 
a rich variety adorn the barks of their rivers, and en- 
circle their houfes; fome of which are common with 
us, and others unknown in Europe. ‘Their forefts likewife 
abound with trees of various defcriptions, particularly the 
Rack, Baozas, Cepar, Sycamore, &c. This coun- 
try produces a great number of animals, both domeftic and 
wild. Amongft the former we may enumerate horfes, fome 
of which are of,a very fine breed, mules, affes, camels, 
dromedaries, oxen, cows, fheep, and goats; and thefe con- 
flitute the principal wealth of the inhabitants. Amongtt 
the wild animals we may reckon the antelope, the buffaloe, 
the wild boar, the jackall, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
lion, the leopard, the hyena, the lynx, apes and baboons, 
which are very deftruétive to the fields of millet, as well as 
the common rats; the zecora or wild mule, and the wild afs ; 
the jerboa, the fennec, afhkoko, hare, &c. The hare, as 
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well as the wild boar, is deemed unclean, and not ufed as 
food. ‘lo the amphibious kind we may refer the crocodile 
and hippopotamus, and the water-lizard, called ancuec by 
the natives, and by the Italians caudiverbera. Of the vait 
variety of fifh with which their lakes and rivers teem, we 
fhall only mention the ToaPepo and the Binny. Amongtt 
the birds, we might enumerate the eagle, hawk, and many 
of the vulture kind; the oftrich, the ftork, the waaia, and 
mary other f{pecies of pigeons which are birds of paflage, the 
Eexxoom, the Anov-Hannes, the Moroc, or honey-bird, 
&c. The fwallows that areknown in Europe, appear in paflage 
there when they take their flight from hence. In the ifland 
of Mafuah, they lehied, and tarried two days, and then 
proceeded with moon-lignt nights to the fouth-weit. Mr, 
Bruce faw no {parrows, magpies, nor bats; nor many wa- 
ter-fowl, nor any geefe, except the golden goofe or goofe 
of the Nile, which is common in every part of Africa; bat 
there are {nipesin the marfhes. The tocusTs of this country 
are very dettructive ; they have alfo a {pecics of ants, that 
are injurious ; but from their Bers they derive a rich fupply. 
Of their vipers and ferpents we fhall take notice under the 
articles Crrastes and Boa. For a peculiar fly, fee 
TSALTSALYA. 

The inhabitants of Abyffinia are Chriftians, Jews, Maho- 
metans, and Pagans. ‘The Chriltians are thofe of the 
Abyffinian church, of whom we {hall give fome account in 
the next articlee—The Jews have been fettled in this coun- 
try from time immemorial. Of thefe fome have been volun- 
tary proiclytes to chriftianity ; others have been compelled 
to embrace the profeffion of it, in ord-r to avoid perfecution, 
and to enjoy the benefits of manutacture and commerce ; 
and thofe that remain Jews have been, for the moit part, 
forced to refide in the inacceffible and mountainous parts of 
the country ; and even here they retain the ancient diftinc- 
tion of Caraites and Talmuditts, with invincible pertinacity. 
Befides thefe two fects, there is a third fort of them, (lays 
Ludolf, li. c.14. p. 73.) who inhabit the Abyflinian 
froxtiers, between them and the Caffres, who dwell along 
the Nile. Thefe are tuppofed to be defcended either from 
thofe whom the kings of /.flyria and Babylon carried away 
captive, or from thofe who were dilperfed over she world, 
or were fold by Titus Vefpafian, after the deftruSion of Je- 
rufalem. They were never incorporated with the on- 
ginal Jews that came hither, as tradition fays, with Meni- 
lek, tac fon of Solomon, but were looked upon as aliens, 
being ealled Salaxa, i.e. itrangers or exiles. They retain 
their cbrew bible in the corrupt Talmudic diale&, and 
their fynagogue worihip.—The Mahometans are reckoned 
to amount to about one third part of the inhabitants of 
Abyfiinia, and are every where intermixed with the Chrif- 
tians. Some of them appiy to agriculture; but the richeft 
and moft profperous are the factors, who, fince the Abyfii- 
nians have been deprived of their fea-ports on the Red Sea 
by the Turks, have, by favour of the Muffulmans, en- 
groffed that trade very much to themfelves.—The Pagans 
are chiefly the Gatias; befides fome others who are dif- 
perfed through feveral of the provinces of the Abyfiinian 
empire. Aunidit this variety of nations, there mult be fup- 
poled a correfponding variety of language, difpofition, cuf- 
toms, and government. The Jews ipeak a_kind of corrupt 
Rebrew. The Moors ufe their own Arabic in an impure 
ftate. “Phe diale& of the court is that of Amuara ; that 
of Ticré, however, approaches neareft to the old Eruio- 
Pic, which is called Lefhone Geez, or the learned lan- 
guage, and is {kill ufed, not ouly in all their literary and re- 
ligious books, but alfo in the king’s letters patent, and all 
their records. See f{pecimens in Bruce’s ‘Travels, vol.i. 
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p.- 424, &c. With regard to arts and {ciences, and general 
literature, the Abyfitnians are commonly very uninformed 
and likely to continue fo, not only from the form of their 
government and natural indolence, but as long as they are 
in a great degree fecluded from intercourfe with nations 
that are better initruéted than themfelves. 

As to their perfons, the Abyflinians, are in general, tall 
and well made; their features are duly proportioned, their 
eyes large, and of a {parkling black colour, their nofes 
rather high than flat, their lips fmall, and their teeth ex- 
tremely white and handfome. With refpeé to their natural 
temper, they are faid to be good-humoured,’ mild, and pla- 
cable; unlcfs we except thofe of Tigré, who, according to 
the accounts of the Jefuits, not indeed always to be cre- 
dited, are of a fickle, cruel, treacherous, and vindidtive dif- 
polition. In their commen conduét, they are fober and tem- 
perate. They have both a capacity, and an inclination for 
acquiring knowledge, but have hitherto wanted the neceflary 
means. To, religion, or rather to fuperltition and ceremonial 
obfervances, they are much inclined, and deference to their 
pricits is confidered by them as one of their firtt duties. But 
inured as they are to war and {cenes of blood, and to feed- 
ing on raw, and even living flefh, they cannotavoid contracting 
an obduracy of temper, and remaining ina flate of barbarity. 

‘The drefs of perfons of quality, is a long fine vett either 
of filk or cotton, tied about the middle with a rich f{carf. 
The common people have only a pair of cotton drawers, 
and a kind of fearf, or piece of the fame linen with which 
they cover the reft of their body. In fome parts of the 
country, more efpecially near the coaft, and in the adjacent 
provinces, men and women have no kind of covering. In- 
deed, their drefs 1s fuited to the climate, fo that the cloth 
which covers their bodies, and their drawers, are made fo 
wide and long, as to admit as much air as poffible. The 
habit of the women, particularly of the fuperior clafs, 
is formed of the richelt filks, garnifhed, according to their 
rank, with trinkets and jewels, images, and relics of vari- 
ous kinds. ‘They are allowed to appear in public, and to 
converfe freely with the men, without any of thofe reftritions 
to which the Turkifh women are commonly fubject. The 
women of fuperior condition are not very guarded in their 
conduét, but thofe of inferior rank are more faithful to their 
hufbands ; and they alfo fubmit to the meaner and more Ja- 
borious offices of domettic life. It is their bufinefs to grind 
corn for the family, which they perform daily by means of 
hand-mills. Every kind of intercourfe (fays Mr. Bruce, vol. iti. 
Pp- 304.) is permitted with abfolute freedom. In this particular 
they refemble the Cynics of old, of whom it was faid: ‘* Omnia 
« qua ad Bacchumet Venerempertinuerint inpublicofacere.”’ They 
bear children, and are delivered with little pain and inconveni- 
ence. Although we read fromthe Jefuits, continuesthisauthor, 
a great deal about marriage and polygamy, yet there is no- 
thing which may be averred more truly, than that there is 
no fuch thing as marriage in Abyffinia, unlefs it be that 
which is contra¢ted by mutual confent, without other form, 
fubfiling only till diffolved by diffent of one or other, and to 
be renewed or repeated as often as it is agreeable to both 
parties; who, when they pleafe, cohabit together as man and 
wife, after having been divorced, and having had chi dren by 
others, or whether they have been married, or had children by 
others or not. Upon feparation they divide the children. 
The eldeit fon falls to the mother’s firft choice, and the 
eldett daughter to the father. If, after the firlt election, 
the remaining number be unequal, the reft are divided by 
Jot. There is no fuch diftinGtion as legitimate and illegiti- 
mate children from the king to the beggar. The king in his 
marriage ules no oiher ceremony than this: he fends an 


Azage, or officer, to the houfe where the lady lives, who 
announces to her, that it is the king’s pleafure fhe fhould 
inftantly remove to the palace. She then dreffes herfelf in 
the beft manner, and obeys. From this time an apartment 
is afligned her in the palace, and a houfe is given to her 
wherever elfe fhe chufes. When he makes her Iteghé, the 
form feems to be the neareft refemblance to marriage: for, 
whether it be in the court, or in the camp, he orders one of 
his judges to pronounce in his prefence, that he, the king, 
has chofen his hand-maid, naming her, for his queen; upon 
which the crown is put upon her head; but fhe is not 
anointed. Whatever be the forms of marriage in this coun- 
try, and fuch are entered into at a very early period, when 
the males are ten, and the females younger; polygamy 1s 
allowed, divorces frequently occur, and adultery is com- 
penfated by an eafy fine. ‘Their funerals are attended with 
many fuperftitious ceremonies. T'be relations, friends, and 
a number of hired mourners, bewail the dead for many days 
together, with fhrieks apd Jamentations, clapping of hands, 
{miting their faces and brealts, and uttering a variety of af- 
fecting expreflions in the moft doleful tone. ‘They exprefs 
their concern at hearing of thedeath of a relation or friend, not 
only by violent exclamations, but by throwing themfelves on 
the ground with fuch force as to do themfelves great injury. 
Whenever a near relation dics, every woman in Abyfiinia, 
with the nail of her little finger, which fhe leaves long on 
purpofe, cuts the fkin of both her temples, about the fize- 
of a fixpence; and, therefore, you fee a wound, or fear, on 
every fair face in the country ; and in the dry feafon, when 
the camp is out, from the lofs of friends, they are feldom 
allowed to heal till peace and the army return with the rains. 
The food of the Abyffinians is plain and coarfe. Their 
bread, which is indifferently prepared, of wheat, peafe, 
millet, teff, or any other prain, is made into flat cakes or 
apas, which ferve for difhes, plates, and fpoons, and tven 
for napkins and table-cloths. ‘Chey wafh their hands before 
they fit down to their meals, and this is the more neceflary, 
as they touch every thing they eat. ‘The rich have their 
victuals cut for them, and conveyed to their mouths by 
pages, who attend them. All their fauces are rich, greafy, 
and highly feafoned. They never drink till they have 
finifhed their meals, alleging an old rule, that you muft 
plant firft and then water. When the tables are cleared, 
they indulge themfclves freely in circulating the glafs. The 
common liquor is hydromel, made of five or fix parts of wa- 
ter to one of honey, with a handful or two of parched bar- 
ley meal, which caufes it to ferment; to which they add 
fome chips of a wood, called fardo, in order to take off the 
lufcious talte of the honey, and to make it palatable and 
wholefome. At a fealt, which Mr. Bruce attended, there 
was excellent red wine, brought from Karoota, which is the 
wine country, good new brandy, hydromel, and a kind of 
beer, called bouza; both the lait of which were fermented 
with herbs or leaves of trees, and thus made very heady and 
intoxicating. The Abyffinians neither eat nor drink with 
{trangers ; and they break, or purify, every veffel which has 
been ufed by them. This cullom they feem to have de- 
rived from the Egyptians. The Abyflinians eat their flefh 
raw; and they have a method of obtaining it, which at the 
firlt report feems to be hardly credible; but, upon farther 
enquiry, is an undoubted fact. In the neighbourhood of 
Axum, Mr. Bruce met with fome travellers, who were 
driving a cow before them. He afterwards found that they 
cut fteaks from the higher part of the buttock; they 
then clofed the wound by drawing the fkin over it, and ap- 
plied to it a cataplafin of clay. They then drove the ani- 
mal before them, in order to fupply them and their com- 
panions 


panions with another meal. At their feafts they have a bull 
or cow, one or more, according to the number of guetts, 
which are tied at the door of the houfe ia which they are 
affembled. After letting out a few drops of blood from 
the dew-lap under the throat, they cut through the fkin on 
each fide of the fpine, and {tripping off the hide of the ani- 
mal half way down the ribs, and as far as the buttock, they 
cut out the folid flcfh from the buttocks in f{quare pieces, 
and the roaring of the animal, during this favage operation, 
is a fignal for the gueits to feat themfelves at table. Thefe 
pieces are ferved up on round cakes of unleavened bread made 
of teff. Three or four of thefe cakes of a whiter fort are 
placed uppermolt, and defigned for food ; and four or five 
of a blacker kind are under the others, and ferve the matter 
to wipe his fingers upon, and afterwards the fervant eats 
them as bread at his dinner. As no perfon of any fafhion 
feeds himfelf, or touches his own meat, the women take 
the fteak, whilft the motion of the fibres is diftincily feen, 
cut it into fmall pieces, well pepper them, and wrap them 
up in the teff bread, like fo many cartridges. In this form 
they are put into the mouths of the guetts, who, like birds 
fed by their dam, are opening their mouths to receive the 
morfels that are ready as faft as they can be prepared for 
them. The females, after having thus fupplied the male guetts, 
eat till they are fatisfied, and then all drink together. The 
victim is ftill bleeding, writhing, and roaring at the door. 
When the animal has bled to death, the cannibals tear the 
remaining flefh from the thighs with their teeth like dogs. 
Such, in brief, is the defcription of an Abyffinian featt. 
For a fuller account, fee Bruce’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 
cs 

Ike offering of meat and drink in Abyfinia, is an aflur- 
ance that your life is not in danger ; and it is alfo the con- 
ftant practice to wath the feet of thofe that come from 
Cairo, and who are underftood to have been pilgrims at 
Jerufalem. Many of the cuftoms in Abyffinia_refemble 
thofe of the ancient Perfians and Egyptians. For parti- 
cular inftances, we refer to Bruce’s Travels, vol. ii. Pp: 
268—294. ; ; : 

The capital punifhments in Abyffinia are the crofs, hang- 
ing, flaying alive, ftoning to death, and plucking out of the 
eyes. he dead bodies of criminals flain for treafon, mur- 
der, and violence on the hiyhway at certain times, are fel- 
dom buried. The fireets of Goadar are ‘trewed with pieces 
of their dead carcafes, which bring the wild beatts, and par- 
ticularly the hyenas, in multitudes into the city as foon as, 
it becomes dark, fo that it is hardly poffible to walk about 
with fafety in the night; and the dogs bring pieces of 
human bodies into the houfes and yards that they may de- 
your them in greater fecurity. ; 

The Abyflinians have few manufactures, though their 
country produces, or is capable of producing, ample ma- 
terials forthem. Before the difcovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and before the Turks took poffeffion of the ports of 
the Red Sea, there was a confiderable intercourfe of a com- 
mercial kind between Abyffinia with its adjacent provinces, 
and various parts of Arabia aod of India. Mafuah wasthen a 
harbour of great refort, and had a large quantity of exports 
brought to it from an extenfive tra& of mountainous coun- 
try behind it, in all ages very inhofpitable, and almoft inac- 
ceffible to ftrangers. Gold and ivory, elephants, and buf- 
faloes’ hides; and, above all, flaves, of much greater value, 
made the principal articles of exportation from this port. 
There is ft:ll a confiderable trade carried on from this place ; 
but the hand of power reftrains and difcourages every exer- 
tion, and the interference of it renders every kind of proper- 
ty infecure. The goods imported from the Arabian fide are 
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blue cotton, Surat cloths, and cochineal ditto, fine cloth 
from different markets in India, cotton unf{pun in bales, Ve- 
netian b ads, cryftal, drinking and looking glaffes, and 
crude antimony. Qld copper is alfo a gainful article, and 
imported in large quantities. To the weltward of Gondar 
they wear bracelets of it; and near the country of Gongas 
and Guba it has been fold, weight for weight with gold. 
The Banians were once the principal merchants of this 
port; but their number is now reduced to fix, and they 
fcarcely gain a fubfiltence, as filverfmiths, by making ear- 
rings, and other ornaments for the women on the continent, 
and affaying of gold. The fame coin is current here as on 
the Arabian fide, and it is valued by the Venetian fe quin. 
But g'afs-beads, called Contaria, of all kinds and colours, 
perfect and broken, pafs for {mall money, and are called, in 
their language, Borjooke. The Venetian fequin is==22 
pataka; the pataka, or imperial dol'ar=28 harf or dahab ; 
the harf=4 diwani, or 120 grains of beads; the diwani 
=10 kibeer; and the kibeer=3 borjooke, or grains. They 
have no gold in Abyffinia; and in lieu of {mall money, they 
frequently make ufe of rock-falt as white as fuow, and as 
hard as ftone. This falt is alfo applied to the fame purpofes 
as common falt. With this mineral falt they purchafe 
pepper, fpices, and filk fluffs, which are brought to them 
by the Indians in their ports on the Red Sea. Cardamoms, 
ginger, aloes, myrrh, caffia, civet, ebony-wood, ivory, wax, 
honey, cotton, and linen of various forts and colours, may 
be procured from Abyffinia ; to which may be added, fugar, 
hemp, flax, and excellent wines, if they had the art and in- 
duftry to prepare them. ‘The merchandifes alwove fpecified 
are more for foreign than for inland trade. The emeralds 
of this country have been eftimated at a high value. Their 
domeftic commerce confifts chiefly in falt, honey, bu_kwheat, 
grey-peafe, citrons, oranges, lemons, and other provilions, 
with fruits and herbage neccffary for the fupport of life. 
Antimony, large needles, goat fkins, coarfe feiflars, razors, 
and fteels for ftriking fire, as well as bugles and beads, are 
articles of barter in feveral of the provinces. Thofe places 
which the Abyflinian merchants moftly frequent are Arabia 
Felix and the Indies, particularly Goa, Cambaye, Bengal, 
and Sumatra. With regard to their ports on the Red Sea, 
to which fore'gn merchants commonly refort, the moft con- 
fiderable arethofeof Suaxem, Jipps, Mocwa, Lonesa, Ma- 
SUAH, SuEz, Azas, and Mere. The trade of the Aby ffi- 
nians by land is inconfiderable. There are, however, bands of 
them who arrive yearly in Egypt, particularly at Cairo, laden 
with gold-duft, which they bring to barter for the merchan- 
difes of that country, or of Europe. Thefe cafilas, or cara= 
vans, formed of a few perfons who affociate for their mutual 
fafety, are commonly three or four months in their route, 
traverfing forefts and mountains, in order to exchange their 
gold for neceffaries for their families, and return immediate- 
ly with the greateft part of their merchandife on their backs. 
One of the principal branches of the Abyffinian commerce 
is that of their flaves, who are highly efteemed in India and 
Arabia; and who, entrufted by the merchants, as their 
factors, and found worthy of confidence, obtain their liberty 
and a fuitable recompence. 

The government of Abyffinia has been always monarchi- 
cal and defpotic, and it has exercifed an abfolute dominion 
over the lives, liberties, and fortunes of its fubje@s, and 
uncontrollable authority in all matters. ecclefiaftical as well 
as civil. This empire has ever been deftitute of written 
laws to reftrain the royal power, or to fecure the property 
and privileges of the fubje& ; fo that the will of the fove- 
reign is the univerfal law. The princes of Abyffinia claim 
delcent from Menilek, the fon of Solomon, by the nate 
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of Sheba. Accordingly it is maintained by many learned 
men, and in conformity to the Abyffinian records, of which 
Mr. Bruce-has availed himfelf, that Sheba, or rather Saba, 
Azab, or Azaba, fignifying South, was the fame country 
with Abyffinia, whatever might have been its extent ; and 
that it was the kingdom of queen Candace, whofe eunuch 
or prime minifter, came to worfhip at Jerufalem ; and who, 
on his return homewards, was baptized by Philip the dea- 
con, and from whom the Abyffinians acknowledge they af- 
terwards received the gofpel. See Adis vili.27—38. This 
country, fay Pliny (1. vi. c. 29.), and Strabo, (1. xvi. xvii. t..2. 
p- 1116. 1175.) was commonly governed by queens; and, it is 
faid, that Candace was aname common tothem all, as Pharaoh 
was to the kings of Egypt ; the term Candace importing 
their fovereigr. authority. The queen of Sheba or Saba, 
having heard of Solomon’s fame, determined to pay him a 
vifit at Jernfalem. She was there converted, as the Aby- 
flinians fay, from heathenifm to the Jewifh religion, and had 
a fon by Solomon, who was named Menilek. With this 
fon fhe returned to her own country, and after fome time 
fent him back to Jerufalem to be inftru@ted by his father. 
Having been anointed and crowned king of Ethiopia in the 
temple of Jerufalem ; and having alfo, at his inauguration, 
afflumed the name of David, he returned to Azab with a 
colony of Jews, among whom were many learned doétors 
of the law, and particularly one of each tribe, from whom 
the prefent Umbares, or fupreme judges, three of whom al- 
ways attend the king, are thought to be defcended. Aza- 
rias, the fon of Zadok, the prieft, was one of the number, 
and he brought with him a Hebrew copy of the law, which 
was committed to his cuftody as high prieft, and which was 
burnt with the church of Axum in the Moorifh war of 
Adel. By the laft act of the queen of Saba’s reign, fhe 
fettled the mode of fucceffion in her country for the future ; 
enacting, ft, That the crown fhould be hereditary in the 
family of Solomon for ever: 2dly, That, after her, no 
woman fhould be capable of wearing that crown, or being 
queen, but that it fhould defcend to the heir-male, however 
diftant ; and that thefe two articles fhould be confidered as 
fundamental and immutable laws of the kingdom: and 3dly, 
That the heirs-male of the royal houfe fhould always be fent 
prifoners to a high mountain, where they were to continue 
till their death, or till the fucceffion fhould open to them. 
The cuftom, however, of having women for fovereigns pre- 
vailed among the neighbouring kingdoms till the laft cen- 
tury, and may pollibly prevail in fome of them to this day. 
It obtained in Nubia, and the kingdom of Meroe, till the 
time of Auguflus, when Petronius, his lieutenant, fubdued 
the country, and took and dettroyed Napata, the refidence of 
queen Candace; and this queen, Mr. Bruce, (v. i. p. 477-) fup- 
pof-s, was fucceeded by the Candace above-mentioned. What- 


ever was the origin of the laft regulation, it feems to have. 


been neceflary in order to prevent the confufion that muft 
have arifen from various claimants, in a country where poly- 
gamy was allowed, and where the heirs to it mult have been 
numerous; as the crown was to be hereditary in one family, 
but elective as to the perfon. Whiilt they are confined in 
a good climate, on a high mountain, they are taught mere- 
ly to read and write, and the {late allows to the amount of 
30.000 dollars for their maintenance. However, they are 
; 


often feverely t !, and in times of tumult, put to death 
upoy.the flighteft mifinformation. It is another rule of the 
fociéty in Abyfilaia, that no perfon that is maimed fhall 
inherit the crown. The queen of Saba having eftablifhsd 
the laws above recited, and reigned forty years, died in the 
year 986 before Chrilt; and was fucceeded by her fon Me- 


nilek, or Menilchech, i.e. Another felf ; whofe potterity, 


according to the annals of Abyffinia, have ever fince reigns 
ed. ‘The device of thefe kings is a lion paffant, proper up- 
on a field gules, and their motto, ‘ Mo dnbafa am Nizilet 
© Solomon am Negade Fude:’’ i.e. * The lion of the race 
«¢ of Solomon and tribe of Judah hath overcome.” Intlead 
of the lion paflant, the Portuguefe miffionaries introduced 
a lion rampant, in order, as it is fuppofed, to put a crofs 
into the paw of this Jewifh lion; but the lion paffant is re- 
ftored. In virtue of this noble defcent, the Abyffinian mo- 
narchs aflume the title of Nagufh, and are always addrefled 
either by that of Nagulha Nagafht, king of kings, or by 
that of Natzeghe, equivalent to the French Sire. They 
are approached with adoration ; when feated in council, they 
are concealed; they are attended by a fplendid retinue; 
their camp is extenfive and magnificent, and they wear a 
very rich and coltly crown. ‘The imperial revenue chiefly 
arifes from the four following fources: the tribute paid 
by thofe provinces which have gold mines, or which 
trade with the Caffres and other neighbouring nations, 
which amounts to about 5 or 6000 ounces per annum; the 
fecond fource of revenue is, the fale of all the great places 
in the empire, the annual tax on holding them and their ap- 
pendages, the amount of which from two provinces, one the 
largeft, and the other the richelt, is about 75,000 French 
livres: the third fource is, a tenth, levied every third year, 
upon all the cattle inthe empire: the fourth fource is, a duty 
laid upon every loom of cotton cloth, which, if it belongs 
to a Chriftian, pays one piece of cloth, and if toa Maho- 
metan, a picce of eight per annum. This revenue, the 
whole amount of which is not eafily eftimated, falls far 
fhort of what might be expected from an empire of which 
the fovereign is the fole proprietor and difpofer. 

The miltary force of Abyffinia has been greatly exag- 
gevated. Mr. Bruce does not imagine that any king of 
this country ever commanded 40,000 effective men at any 
time, or upon any caufe whatever, exclufively of his houfe- 
hold troops, which are about 8000 infantry ; 2000 of thefe 
laft carry firelocks, and fupply the place of archers ; bows 
having been laid afide for near a hundred years, and being 
now ufed only by the Waito Shangalla, and fome other in- 
confiderable barbarous nations. As they are in a ftate of 
almoft continual war, either among themfelves, or with their 
neighbours, the face of the country is{trewed with dead bodies ; 
aud as they bury neither their friends nor enemies, and their 
beafts of burthen are perpetually dying under the load of 
baggage which they carry, the army is followed by an im- 
menfe number of birds and beafts of prey, who devour the 
putrefying carcafes when fcattered over the ground ; and the 
furrouncirg trees are covered with them; and they form a 
kind of dark canopy over the marching army. 

The Abyffinians in computing time, have continued the 
ufe of the folar year. Thirty days conftitute their month, 
to which they add five days and a quarter, and thus they 
complete their year, The five days are added to the month 
of Auguit, and to every fourth year they add a fixth day. 
They begin their year with the 29th or 3cth of Augutt, 
i. e. the kalends of September: the 29th of Auguft being 
the firft of their month Mafcaram. The common epoch 
which the Abyflinians nfe is from the creation of the world, 
and they reckon 5500 years from the creation to the birth 
of Chrilt, reje€ting the odd eight years af the Greeks, who 
make this period 5503 years. ‘They have alfo many other 
epochs, fuch as from the council of Nice and Ephefus. In 
their ecclefiaftical computations they make ufe of the golden 
number ard epa&t. The firft ufe of epacts among them 
was not earlier, according to Scaliger, than the time of Dio- 
clefian; but Mr. Bruce obferves, (vol. iii, p. 352.) oe 
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this is contrary to the pofitive evidence of Abyffinian hif- 
tory, which fays exprefsly, that the epact was invented by 
Demetrius of Alexandria. This Demetrius was the rath 
patriarch of Alexandria, and elected about the rgoth year 
of Chrift, or in the reign of Severus, and confequently long 
before the time of Dioclefian. ‘The Abyffinians have another 
mode of computing time, that is peculiar to themfelves. 
They read the whole of the evangeliits, in order, every year 
in their churches ; and when they fpcak of an event, they 
write or fay, it happened in the days of Matthews that is, 
in the firft quarter of the year, whilit they were reading the 
gofpel of St. Matthew in their churches. They compute 
. the time of the day in a very arbitrary manner. The twi- 
light being very fhort, is felected for the beginning of their 
day ; this they call Naggé, which comprehends the duration 
of twilight. Méfet expreffes the moment when the evening 
twilight begins. Mid-day is called Kater, which fignifes 
culmination. All the other parts of time they deferibe, in 
converfation, by pointing at the place in the heavens where 
the fun was, when the event, which they are defcribing, 
happened. After all, nothing can be more inaccurate than 
the Abyffinian calculations. This is a circumftance which 
renders the hiftorical records of Abyffinia very confufed and 
indeterminate. Befides, the earlier part of their hiltory is, 
on account of its remotenefs, involved ina confiderable de- 
gree of obfcurity and uncertainty ; and in later ages, the 
accefs into this country was difficult, and the intercourfe 
with it very rare and limited. For that kind of knowledge 
of this country, in modern times, which is attended with any 
degree of certainty, we are firft indebted to the difcoveries 
of the Portuguefe. But the zeal of their miffionaries to 
convert the Abyflinians to the Catholic faith, involved them 
in difficulties and perfecution, and barred the accefs of other 
Europeans, for a confiderable time, into this country. The 
fict hiftory of Abyffinia was written by Alvarez, who ac- 
companied an ambaffador fent thither by Emanuel king of 
Portugal ; and it was printed at Lifbonin 1540. It is pre- 
ferved in Purchas’s collection. Father Bermudes, who alfo 
vifited the country, has given fome account of it, intermixed 
with much fable. His relation was printed in 1565. Father 
Pais, who refided there for a confiderable time, and died 
there in 1622, wrote an account, which extends from 1556 
to his death. Father Almeyda, who travelled through the 
inland provinces; Father Mendez, who refided there ten 
years; and Father Jerome Lobo, who arrived in Abyffinia 
in 1624, refided there nine years, and travelled above 
38,0c0 miles in this empire, and whofe hiftory was publifhed 
by M. le Grand at Paris 1738, have given dillin& details of 
the provinces, produce, cuftoms, and inhabitants of Abyf- 
finia. From thefe feveral fources, and the letters of the 
Abyflinian miffionaries to the college of Jefuits at Lifbon, 
Father Balthazar Tellez derived-materials for his general 
hiftory, which was publifhed in the Portuguefe language in 
1660. Poncet, a phyfician, who was fent by the French 
conful at Cairo into Abyffinia, to cure the emperor of an 
obitinate difeafe, in 1698, publifhed an account of the reli- 
gion, laws, and cultoms of the Abyffinians ; but-his per- 
fonal obfervation was very reftrifted, and of courfe he mutt 
have depended very much upon the report of thofe with 
whom he coaverfed. The Jefuit writers have concurred to 
degrade and vilify him without fufficient reafon ; but his ac- 
count is in general jult and credible, and is held in good 
eftimation. ‘The hiltory of Ludolph, in folio, is the moft 
comprehenfive of any that had been written at his time. It 
is chiefly compiled trom the Portuguefe authors above men- 
tioned ; though he relies too implicitly in many in{tances on 
ao of the Abbot Gregory, whofe learning, capa- 
or I. 


city, and integrity, did not warrant the confidence repofed 
in him. Lxudolph’s hiftory was decried by*the Jefuifts. M. 
Maillet, in his defeription of Egypt, hath given fome ac- 
count of this country, but it is mere incidental than dire and 
circumftantial. But the moft comprehenfive account of 
Abyffinia is that publifhed by James Bruce, Efq. F. R.S. 
in 5 vols. 4to. in 1790, after a refidence of feveral years in 
the country. His work is intitled, ‘* Travels to difcover 
“the Source of the Nile, in the years 1768, 1769, 1770, 
“3771, 1772, and 1773.” Of this work we have freely 
availed ourfelves in the compilation of this article. 

The chronicle of Axum, which is the moft ancient repo- 
fitory of the antiquities of the country, and which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bruce, is a book efteemed the firft in authority 
after the Sacred Scriptures, fays, that Abyffinia had never 
been inhabited till 1808 years before Chrift ; and 200 years 
after that, or in the year s6co before Chrilt, it was laid 
wattle by a flood, and the face of the country was much 
changed and deformed, fo that it was denominated at that 
time Oure Midre, or the country laid waite; or, as it is 
called in Scripture itfelf, a land which the waters and floods 
had fpoiled. 

Itis the concurrent opinion of many authors, ancient and 
modern, that Abyflinia, called aifo Ethiopia, was firlt 
peopled by the early defcendants of Cufh, the eldeft fon of 
Ham : and it is a tradition among the Abyflinians, which 
they pretend to have had from time immemorial, that almott 
immediately after the food, Cufh, grandfon of Noah, with 
his family, paffing through Atbara from the low country of 
Egypt, then without inhabitants, came to the ridge of 
mountains, which ftill feparates the flat country of Atbara 
from the more mountainous high land of Abyffinia. Their 
tradition fays, that, terrified by the late dreadful event, the 
flood ftill recent in their memories, and apprehending a 
fimilar calamity, they chofe for their habitations caves in the 
fides of thefe mountains, rather than truft themfelves again 
on the plain. This apprehenfion would be naturally in- 
creafed by the tropical rams of this climate. In thefe 
mountains, therefore, the Cufhites firft refided ; and as they 
became more populous, they extended their borders to thofe 
other mountains that were near them, fpreading the indultry 
and arts which they cultivated, as well towards the eaflern 
as the weftern ocean, but never venturing to quit their ftated 
refidence on the mountains, and to fettle at a diftance frore 
them in the plains and vatlies. The Abyffinian tradition 
adds, that they built the city of Axum at an early period, 
in the days cf Abraham. Soon afterwards, without utter- 
ly forfaking their firft habitations in the mountains, they 
puthed their colony to Atbara, and built another city called 
Meroé. This they did, fays Mr. Bruce, partly to avoid a 
fly, named Zima, which was very troublefome both to them 
and to theircattle. Drom thence they advanced to Thebes ; 
and, by degrees, as they proceeded, they acquired a greater 
degree of covrage, and of confidence in their own fecurity. 
Whilit they were this ell ing themiclves in the central 


fouth were not idle. tend.d themitlves along’ the 
mountains that run parallel to the Arabi ilph towards 
Saba, cr Azabo, fignifying /outh, which was an appro- 
priate appellation, becaule it was on the fouth coaft of the 
Arabian gulch, and the firlt land to the fouthward that 
bounded the Afr-cun continent, they enjoyed the perfumes 
aid aromatics of the eat, myrrh, frankincenfe, and caffia. 
The Culfbites, in travelling fonthward towards the moun- 
tains of Sofala, fuppofed by Mr. Bruce to be the Ornir 
of Scripture, found mines of gold and filver, which became 
gradually ample fources of commerce and wealth. But be- 
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ing fully occupied, in confequence of the difcoveries they 
had made, they necded carriers to difperfe their commodi- 
ties to other provinces of the continent. Thefe they found 
ima nation that exited in their neighbourhood ; and they 
have been diftinguifhed by the appellation of SuerueRns. 
In this employment they gradually advanced to great weal.h 
and power. Their numbers increafed, and the extent of 
their territory was enlarged. Whillt they extended them- 
felves along the Indian ocean, and afterwards along the Red 
Sea, for the convenience of trade ; the principal feat of their 
refidence and power was the level part of Africa, between the 
northern tropic and the mountains of Abyffinia, a country 
now called Beia. This country reaches from Mafuah along 
the coaft to Suakem ; then turning weftward, continues in 
that direGtion, having the Nile on the fouth, the tropic of 
Cancer on the north, with the deferts of Selima and Libya 
on the weft. The next diftri&t belonging to thefe people 
was Meroe, now called Arsara. A third diflnG@, now 
called Deréin, is a {mall plain lying between the river Mareb 
on the caft, and Atbara on the welt. But the mof noble 
and warlike of the Shepherds were thofe who poffeffed the 
mountains of Habab, reaching from the vicinity of Mafuah 
to Suakem, which diftri& they ftill inhabit. The building 
of Carthage increafed their employment as carriers in the 
intercourfes of commerce, and Of courfe their power. The 
enmity of the Shepherds to the Egyptians originated prin- 
cipally in religious differences ; for the latter worfhipped the 
animals which the former ufed as food; and the Shepherds 
worfhipped the heavenly bodies, whiift the Egyptians prac- 
tifed the groffett kind of idolatry. 

Befides thefe Cufhites and Shepherds, who were the firft 
fettlers in Abyffinia, the above cited Chronicle of Axum 
mentions, among other particulars, that about the year 
1400 before Chrift, it was taken pofleffion of by a variety of 
people, {peaking different languages, who, as they were in 
friendthip with the Agaazi, or Shepherds, pofleffing the 
high country of Tigré, came and fat down belide them ina 
peaceable manner, each occupying the lands that were be- 
fore him. ‘This fettlement the chronicle calls dnugaba, the 
entry and eftablifhment of thefe nations, which Hiifbed the 
peopting of Abyflinia. Tradition farther fays, that they 
came from Paleftine. Many approved writers are of opinion, 
that fome of the early defcendants of Cuth, firft fetiled in 
the land bordering on the eaftern fide of the Red Sea, mov- 
ing gradually from thence to the fouthern extremity of Ara- 
bia; and afterwards, by means of the eafy paflage over the 
ttraights of Babelmandcb, tranfplanted themfelves into 
Ethiopia. This migration, according to Eulebius, hap- 
pened whillt the Ifrachtes were in Egypt; but Syncellus 
places it in the time of the Judges. hele Arabian Cubhites 
were called Abafeni, and farmed a great part of the Sabe- 
ans or Homerites; and the Echiopians were dillinguithed 
by the fame name, agreed in many particulars,w:th the 
others, and were believed by molt of the Afiatic nations in 
Jofephus’s time, to have had the fame origin. Of thele new 
fettlers, Mr. Bruce (vol. i. p. 399.) gives a fomewhat dif- 
ferent account. When Jofliua had pafled the Jordan, and 
deftroyed Jericho, a panic feized the whole people of Syria 
and Palefline. ‘Thefe petty ftates, many in number, and 
diverfified by language, fought for fafety from the conqueror 
by flight or emigration. Having already carried on a com- 
mercial intercourfe with the Shepherds of Abyffinia and 
Atbara, they direéted their views to them for protection, and 
obtained fettlements among, or near them. The curle of 
Canaan, (Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27.) fays Mr. Bruce, feems to 
have followed them, as they have obtained no principality, 
but ferved the kings of the Agaazi, or Shepherds, and fo 


they ftill continue. The firft and moft confiderable of thefe 
nations fettled in Amuara; the fecond were the Acows 
of Damot, one of the fouthern provinces of Abyffinia ; 
and the third are the Agows of Lalta, with a feparate lan- 
guage, living in caves, and payirg nearly the fame worfhip 
to the Siris or Tacazzé, that thofe of Damot pay to the 
Nile; the fourth is a nation near Damot, called Garat3 
the fituation of the fifth is not precifely afcertained, unlefs 
it be intermixed with the Garta and FauasHA, From 
this recital, we may perceive the propriety of the appella- 
tion Hale/b or Convene, denoting feparate nations fettled to- 
gether, as affording the molt fatisfactory etymology of 
Abyffinia. The inhabitants who poffefled Abyfiinia from 
its fouthern boundary to the tropic of Cancer, or frontiers 
of Egypt, were the Cufhites, a polithed people, living in 
towns, being firlt Troglodytes, and having their habitations 
in caves. The next were the Shepherds. After’ thefe 
were the nations who, according to Mr. Bruce, came from 
Paleitine. If the account we have now given of the origin: 
of the Abyffinians be juft, they might very well vie with the 
Egyptians, and even be deemed iuperior to them with re- 
f{peét to antiquity, fince Cush, their great anceltor, was the 
eldeft fon of Ham. They might likewife have been efteemed 
of equal antiquity with the Arabians, as from the kingdom: 
of Midian the Cufhites penetrated both into the fouthern, 
parts of the peninfula of the Arabs and Ethiopia. The com- 
munication between Egypt and Ethiopia, as well as the proxi- 
mity of blood of Cufh and Mizraim, introduced that fimilitude 
of laws and manners that is obfervable among their refpec- 
tive inhabitants. Che Ethiopians, or Abyffinians, account 
for this mutual refemblance, by afferting, that Egypt, when 
recovered from the Nile, and made habitable, was firlt peopled 
by colonies that migrated out of their country, and; they 
again were civilifed by the Egyptians. Mr. Bruce endea- 
vours to prove, that the Abyflinians in ancient times were 
not only the moft learned people in the world, but that they 
fpoke the original language, and were the inventors of writ- 
ing. How they, as well as the Egyptians, came to lofe 
this charaéter, and to fink into their prefent ftate of dege- 
neracy and barbarity, it 1s not eafy to explain. But the 
nature of their refpective governments will ferve in fome mea= 
fure to refolve the difficulty. According to fome authors,, 
Mofes refitted the progrefs of the Ethiopians from Thebais 
into the Lower Egypt, and drove them back into their capi- 
tal Meroe, which, being furrounded by three rivers, the 
Nile, Attapus, and Aflaboras, was deemed impregnable. 
This city, however, was betrayed by a young woman, who 
fell in love with Mofes, and delivered it up to him on condi- 
tion of his marrying her. He then ravaged the country, 
and having reduced the inhabitants to fuch a flate that they 
were incapable of any farther hottile attempts for a long 
time, he returned in triumph to Egypt, after an abfence of 
ten years. Without attempting to fill up the chafm that 
occurs in the littory of Abyflinia from this period to the 
time of Solomon, and without recurring again to the ftory 
of the queen of Sheba, and her fon Menilck, from whom 
the kings of Abyffinia derive their defeent, we fhall pro- 
ceed to obferve, that the Ethiopians, or Abyflinians, after 
the acceffion of Menilek, were invaded by Sefac, or Sefoltris, 
who plundered their rich temple at Saba, and probably oc~- 
calioned the removal of the imperial feat to Tigré. Ethio- 
pia, or at lealt a confiderable part of it, became fubject to 
this monarch. The Ethiopians, according to Sir Ifaac 
Newton, drowned the fucceffor of Sefac in the Nile, and 
feized upon Egypt, and obtained Libya in conneétion with 
it. However, they were defeated by Afa king of Judah. 
Upon this the people of the Lower Egypt revolted, and 
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obliged Memnon, fuppofed to be the fame with Menes and 
Amenophis, to retire firlt to Memphis, and then into Ethio- 
pia. In about thirteen years hereturned, with his fon Ramefles, 
at the head of a large army, and compelled the Canaanitifh 
forces to abandon the Lower Egypt; and this event is de- 
nominated by the Egyptian writers the /econd expulfion of the 
Shepherds. Sir Ifaac Newton fuppofes, that the Memnon 
jult mentioned built, or at leaft fortified Memphis, in order 
to prevent the Egyptians from penetrating into Ethiopia, 
and that he died at a very advanced age, about 90 years 
after the deceafe of Solomon. In his time the Argonautic 
expedition is faid to have happened. He was fucceeded by 
Ramefles ; and his fucceffor Moeris adorned Memphis, and 
made it the capital cf his empire, about two generations af- 
ter the Trcjan war, Cheops, Caphrenus, Mycerinus, and 
his filter Nitocris, fueceeded one another; and in the reign 
of Alychis, the fucceffor of Nitocris, Ethiopia and Affyria 
revolted from Egypt, which being partitioned into feveral 
{mall kingdoms, was foon fubdued by Sabacon or So, the 
emperor of Ethiopia. This monarch, forming an alliance 
with Hofhea, king of Ifrael, occafioned his revolt from the 
Afflyrians ; in confequence of which, an end was put to the 
kingdom of Ifrael by Shalmanafer king of Affyria, in the 
24th year of the era of Nabonaffar, and the 720th before 
the commencement of the Chriftian era. Sabacon was fuc- 
ceeded by Sethon, who marched with a powerful army 
againft Sennacherib king of Affyria, and defeated him. In 
the 78th year of the era of Nabonaffar, Ethiopia was fub- 
dued by Efar-Haddon king of Affyria, who over-run both 
thefe countries for three years, when the Ethiopians afferted 
their independence, which they preferved till the time of 
Cyrus, whofe dominion, according to Xenophon, extended 
to Ethiopia. After hisdeath the Ethiopians revolted ; and 
their empire was fo powerful, that Camby {es found it imprac- 
ticable to penetrate into the country; though Sir Ifaac 
Newton fuggefts that he fubdued them about the year 
223, or 224, of Nabonaffar. But others are of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Herodotus afferts, that they reduced fome 
of the provinces contiguous to Egypt; and it appears, that 
the Perfians proceeded as far as Cyrene; but it is not pro- 
bable that they brought under fubje€tion the whole Ethio- 
pia Propria of the ancients, which comprehended Sennaar, 
Abaffia, and other countries. We have no account of any 
expedition undertaken by Alexander the Great againft Ethio- 
pia, though he was very defirous of exploring the fource of 
the Nile. With this view Ptolemy Euergetes advanced in- 
to the country; but if he made any conquetts, he does not 
feem to have long retained them, for nothing of importance 
relating to Ethiopia occurs till the days of Auguttus. 
About this time, # e. the year of Rome 725, Candace, 
queen of Ethiopia, or rather of the kingdom of Meroe, 
made an irruption into the province of Thebais, and being 
repulfed by Petronius, was obliged to fue for peace, which, 
as we have already mentioned, was granted to her by Au- 
guftus. From this time the Romans confidered themfelves 
as matters of Ethiopia. Menilek, according to the Abyf- 
finian records, fucceeded to the throne in the g86th year 
before Chrift, and they reckon twenty-two kings from Meni- 
Iek to Bazen, the eighth year of whofe reign coincides with 
the era of the birth of Chrift. . But this account mutt be 
very erroneous, becaufe each reign will amount to more than 
forty-four years, which is impoffible. In the reign of He- 
liogabalus, about the year of Chrift 220, there feems to 
have been an intercourfe between the Roman empire and 
the Ethiopians; and we learn from Procopius, (De Bell. 
Perf. 1. i. c. 19.) that before the reign of Dioclefian, the 
frontiers of the Roman empire extended fo far into Ethiopia, 
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that they were not above twenty-three days journey diftant 
from the capital. Nothing remarkable occurs in the hiltory 
of the Ethiopians from the time of this emperor to the pe- 
riod of their converfion to Chriftianity, which event took 
place under Abreha and Atzbeha, or as they are alfo called 
Abra and Afba, who are confidered by Mr. Bruce as one 
prince, and by others as joint fovereigns, about 333 years 
after Chrift. Frumentius was confecrated bifhop of Axuma 
by St. Athanafius, and deputed by him to propagate the 
Chrittian religion in Ethiopia. Of this Frumentius it is faid, 
that whillt he was young, he accompanied Meropius, a phi- 
lofopher of Tyre, who, in a voyage on the Red Sea to In- 
dia, was calt away on the coaft of Abyffinia. Meropius 
was flain by the natives, but Frumentius, who had been li- 
berally educated, was conduéted to Axum, where the court 
then refided, Here he was entruited by the queen with the 
education of the young prince ; and having inttruéted him 
in various patts of learning, and impreffed his mind with a 
veneration for the Chriftian religion, he found him difpofed 
to embrace Chriltianity on his return from Alexandria in dif 
charge of the commiffion entrufted with him by Athanafius. 
‘The greateft part of Abyflinia followed the example of their 
prince, and the church of Ethiopia continued in unity with 
this bifhop to the time of his death. When Conftantius the 
emperor embraced Arianifm, an attempt was made to depofe 
Frumentius, becaufe he refufed to fanGion it with his example 
and authority. About this time an expedition into Arabia 
Felix produced, what the Arabian writers, and Mahomet in 
the koran, have called the War of the Elephant. The occa- 
fion was this: the temple of Mecca had been held in high 
veneration, for 1400 years, becaufe, as the Arabs fay, 
Adam, when expelled from Paradife, pitched his tent upon 
this fpot ; and they alfo fhew a black ftone, where Jacob 
repofed when he faw the vifion, mentioned Genefis xxviii. 
12. But Mr. Bruce thinks it to be much more probable, 
that this temple was built by Sefoftris, and that he was wor- 
fhipped here under the title of Ofiris. This temple, vene- 
rated by neighbouring nations, was made the emporium of 
the trade between India and Africa, but Abreha wifhing to 
render it more convenient for his dominions, built a very 
large church or temple in the country of the Homerites, and 
nearer the Indian ocean, and extended to it all the privileges 
belonging to the Pagan temple cf Mecca. A tribe of Arabs, 
called Beni Koreithh, who had the care of the Caaba at Mecca, 
alarmed bythe profpe& of having theirtemple deferted, entered 
Abreha’s temple, burned every part of it that could be con- 
fumed, and polluted the reft by befmearing it with human 
excrements. Thisinfult exafperated Abreha, who, mounted 
upon a white elephant at the head of a large army, re- 
folved to dettroy the temple of Mecca. he temple, how- 
ever, was miraculoufly preferved, according to the Arabian 
writers ; but the more probable account is, that the Abyf- 
finian army fell a facrifice to the {mall-pox and meafles, with 
which they were infeéted at this fiege. ‘This happened 
about the year 356. Abreha’s church, near the Indian 
ocean, was finally deftroyed in the khalifat of Omar. In 
the year 522, Jultin, the Greek emperor, fent an embafly 
to Caleb, or Elfbaas, king of Abyflinia, intreating his in- 
terference in favour of the Chriftians in Arabia, who were 
feverely perfecuted by Phineas, a Jewihh prince, and others 
of the fame profefiion, then in poflefion of the country. 
Phineas was defeated by Aretas, an Arabian prince, before 
Abreha, Caleb’s general, arrived ; but the Jewifh kingdoms 
were not wholly overturned, as fome of them continued till 
after the Hegira. To this period, or the reign of El{baas, the 
Arabian hiftorians refer the War of the Elephant, and the 
miraculous difcomfiture of the Ethiopian army. The cons 
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fufion of names will account for the difference between the 
Arabian and Abyfiinian records; for if this Abreha was 
the prince who had intercourfe with Abou Thaleb, Maho- 
met’s grandfather, to whom the cufody of the Caaba was 
committed, and who was defeated before Mecca, the {mall- 
pox was introduced among the Abyffinians about the year 
522, or 100 years before the Hegira; and thus the Ara- 
bian and Abyffinian accounts may be made to correfpond. 
Some hiftorians have faid, that the Isthiopian monarchs em- 
braced the doctrines of Mahomet, foon after the appearance 
of this impofter; but this account has been confidered as 
improbable. It is more certain, however, that Najathi, 
who was the Ethiopian governor of Yemea, and who was 
related to the royal family of Abyflinia, was profelyted to 
the Mahometan faith. On this occafion the Abyffinians 
loft their territories in Arabia, and were forced to feck re- 
fuge on the fide of Africa, where they eftablifhed feveral 
kingdoms, fuch as Adel, Mara, Hadea, Auffa, Wypo, 
Tarfhifh, and other ftates, which acquired permanent power 
and importance. The Jews being at this time opprefled by 
the caliphs, fought an afylum in Abyflinia; and they con- 
tributed to augment and ftrengthen an independent fove- 
reignty, which had been preferved in one family of Jews on 
the mountain of Samen, the royal refidence having been 
fixed upon a high-pointed rock, called the Jews’ rock. Judith, 
avery beautiful and intriguing queen of the Jews, had made fo 
{trong a party, that the refolved to attempt the fubverfion of 
Chriltianity, and alfo the fucceffion in the line of Solomon. 
Having maflacred the royal family, fhe took poffeffion of the 
throne, in defiance of the law of the queen of Saba ; but the 
infant king, the only remaining prince of his race, fortunate- 
ly efcaped into the provinee of Shoa, and thus the royal fa- 
mily was preferved to be again reftored. Judith and her de- 
fcendants maintained their ufurpation for more than 300 
years; but no part of their hiftory is recorded in the Abyf- 
finian annals, except that of Lalibala, who lived at the clofe 
of the 12th, or beginaing of the 13th century, and was re- 
puted to be a faint. This appellation he probably ac- 
quired from the proteGion which he afforded to the chrif- 
tians, who, perfecuted by the Saracens in Egypt, fled for 
refuge to Abyffinia. Lalibala employed them in forming 
various works in the folid rocks, fome traces of which re- 
main to this day; and in unfuccefsful attempts to divert the 
Nile out of its courfe, fo that it might no longer be the 
caufe of the fertility of Egypt, which was then in pof- 
feffion of the enemies of his religion. The race of Solomon, 
which had been reftri€ted to the fovereignty of Shoa, was 
unexpectedly reftored in the perfon of Icon Amlac, to whom 
Naacueto Laab, grandfon of Lalibala, by the mediation of 
Tecla Haimanout, a monk and native of Abyffinia, who had 
been ordained Abuna, and who was highly e&eemed for his 
fanétity and patrioti{m, refigned the kingdom of Abyffinia. 
Amongtt other articles of the treaty between them, one was, 
that no native Abyffinian fhould for the future be chofen 
Abuna ; and this article between Icon Amlac and the houfe 
of Zagué was obferved for near 500 years. Icon Amlac 
continued to refide at egulat in Shoa, from his acceffion in 
1298, and his reign lafted fifteen years. After a rapid fuc- 
ceffion of princes, Amda Sion afcended the throne in 2312. 
This fovereign profefled Chriftianity, but difgraced it by his 
condu@. During a reign of thirty years, this prince was 
almof inceflantly engaged in various wars with the Moors, 
who inhabited different provinces of Abyflinia and its vici- 
nity; but at laft, weary with conqueft and carnage, he returned 
in triumph to his capital, and having never fuffered defeat in 
any battle, he ended his days, and tranfmitted the crown to 
his fon, Saif Araad, he only tranfaGtion that diftinguithes 
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this reign, is the relief afforded to the Coptie patriarchy. 
whom the fultan of Egypt hat thrown into prifon, with 2 
view of extorting money from him. Of Zara Jacob, whofe: 
reign commenced in 1434, and continued thirty-four yearss. 
Mr. Bruce obferves, that he was regarded in Abyffinia as. 
another Solomon, and a model of what the be‘t of fovercigns 
fhould be, though he was not juftly entitled to this high 
encomium. This prince fent an embaffy to. the council of: 
Florence, which formed a fnbje& for a picture in the Vati- 
can, and he obtained from the pope a convent at Rome for 
the ufe of the Abyffintanz. From this period a party was. 
formed in favour of the church of Rome; and this beft of 
fovercigns was the firlt who introduced religious perfecution 
into his dominions. Although the eftablifhed religion in 
Abyflinia was that of the Greek church, many different fu- 
perititions prevailed in every part of the country. An accu- 
fation having been brought againft fome families for wor=- 
fhipping the cow and the ferpent, they were feized by order 
of the king, capitally convicted, and executed. This feve- 
rity was followed by a proclamation, declaring, that any- 
perfon who did not, upon his right hand, carry an amulet,., 
with thefe words, J renounce the devil for Chrift our Lord,. 
fhould forfeit his perfonal eftate, and be liable to corporal 
punifhment. Before the clofe of his reign, perfecution was. 
fuppreffed, and he employed himfelfin repairing the churches. 
which had fallen into decay, or which had been deftroyed i 
various parts of the country in the wars with the Mahome-. 
tans. In the next reign, which commenced in 1468, the 
old law for confining the royal children, which had been dif=- 
continued from the reign of Judith, in the tenth century, 
was revived; and they were fent to the high mountain of 
Gefhen, on the confines of Amhara and Begemder, which - 
continued to be the ftate-prifon till a flaughter occafioned 
the defertion of Gefhen. Bada Mariam, having ingratiated 
himfelf with his people, by clemency towards thofe who- 
had been banifhed for various offences in the former reign,. 
commenced a war with the Dobas, who made inroads in- 
to his country ; and he alfo turned his arms againft the 
kingdom of Adel; but being feized with a pain in his 
bowels, which occafioned his death, all his plans and enter-- 
prifes terminated. About this time Henry of Portugal, a 
{cientific and adventurous prince, formed the proje@ of dif-. 
covering a paflage to India, by doubling the cape of Africa, - 
and thus of fharing with the Venetians, and others, the pro- 
fits of the commerce that was carried on with that countrys . 
A plan was alfo concerted for penetrating into India through 
the interior parts of Africa. The practicability of this lat- 
ter f{cheme was rendered probable, by the report of fome 
monks who reforted to Jerufalem and to Alexandria, and : 
who were the fubje€ts of a chriftian prince, faid to bea 
prieft, whofe dominions were faid to extend through the 
African continent from the eaft to the weft fea. This re- 
port had been confirmed at the court of Bemoy, the fove- 
reign of the Jaloffes, on the weft coaft of Africa, and alfo 
at Benin, another negro country ; though it was fomewhat 
confufed and precarious, in confequence of the account. 
given by Marco Paolo, a Venetian traveller, who faid that, 
in his travels into Tartary, he met with a chriftian prince, 
who was a prieft, and who was called Prefbyter, or Prefter 
John. The king of Portugal, however, refolved to fend 
Peter Covillan and Alphonfo de Paiva, as ambafladors to 
this unknown prince. The obje& of their mifiion was to 
explore the fources of the Indian trade, the principal mar- 
kets for {pice and pepper, and the channels of their convey- 
ance to Europe; and to afcertain the country whence gold 
and filver were obtained, and the poffibility of arriving at the 
Eatt Indies by failing around the fouthern sie of 
rica. 
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Affica. Having proceeded ’on their journey together from 
Alexandria to Cairo; thence to Suez, and afterwards to- 
Aden,.a rich trading town, without the {traits of Babel- 
mandeb, they feparated from one another. De Paiva foon 
Jott his life; but Covillan fet fail for India, and having 
vifited Calicut and Goa, and croffed the Indian ocean to in- 
fpect the mines of Sofala, returned to Aden,.and then to 
Cairo, where he heard of the death of his companion. Here 
he found two Jews with letters from the king of Abyffinia, 
which induced. him to return to Aden; whence he crofled 
to the dominions of that prince, whofe name was Alexan- 
der, and whom he accompanied to Shoa, where the court 
refided. Covillan fettled in the country, became rich and 
powerful, and no more returned to Europe. But the in- 
tellizence he tranfmitted from time to time to the court of 
Portugal was important-and ufeful. He defcribed the In- 
dian ports which, he had feen, the fituation and riches of the 
mines of Sofala, the difpofition of the princes, and ‘the 
wealth and populoufnefs of the country where he dwelt ; 
and he exhorted the king to profecute the difcovery of the. 
paflage round Africa, affirming, that the cape itfelf was 
well known in India, and accompanying his communication 
with a chart, which he had obtained from a Moor in India, 
and which exhibited the exact fituation of the Cape, and 
the cities round the coaft. Covillan.came into Abyffinia in 
the year 14yo; and the reigning prince, Alexander, or If- 
cander, to whom he was introduced, died by violence, in- 
1495. He was fucceeded by an infant fon, who reigned 
feven months ; after which his younger brothcr, Naod, was 
eleéted king by the unanimous voice of the people;: and hav- 
ing, by his courage and prudence, delivered himfelf from the 
fear of a foreign war, he applied with diligence to reform 
internal abufes, and to cultivate the arts of peace. After a 
reign of thirteen years, he died in 1508, and was fucceeded 
by his fon David ITI. an infant of eleven years of age, who 
was fettled on the throne by the intereft of Helena, widow 
of Beda Mariam.. At the commencement of this reign, the 
Turks, with a view of fharing the profits of the trade of 
the country, took poffeflion of Zeyla, a imall ifland in the 
Red Sea; oppofite to the coaft of Adel ; but their defire of 
poffeffing India diverted their views from Adel and Abyf- 
fmia. It was thought defirable, in the prefent fituation of 
the country, to form an alliance with the Portuguefe, and 
for this pur, ofe Matthew, an Armenian merchant, was de- 
puted as an ambaflador. The principal object of the em- 
baffy was to obtain a force fufficient to deftroy the Turkifh 
power; and, it is faid, that a third part of Abyfiinia vas 
offered asan acknowledgment. During the progrefs of this 
embafly, the Turks renewed their depredations on the Abyf- 
finian territories. David prepared to refift them ; and, at 
length, fucceeded in completely defeating and routing them * 
On the day in July, 1516, when he obtained a dccifive 
victory over the Mcors, the ifland of Zeyla was taken, and 
the town burnt by the Portuguefe fleet under Lopez Suarez 
de Alberguiera, who had brought back Matthew, and with 
him an ambailador, from Portugal. The two ambafladors, 
accompanied by fifteen Portuguefe, fet out on a very dif- 
ficult and perilous journey for the emperor’s court. Matthew 
died of an epidemic fever in the courfe of the journey ; but 
the Portuguefe ambaffador arrived in 1520, within three 
miles of the Abyfliniancamp. His reception was not favour- 
able ; and it was not till after a delay of five years, that the 
bufinefs of the embafly was completed, and he was allowed 
to depart for Portugal. This long intercourfe between two 
diftant nations, alarmed the Mahometan powers; and the 
Adelians, aflifted by the Turks, defeated the emperor in fe- 
veral fuccellive battles, and over-ran the empire, plundering 
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and burning the towns and villages, and carrying away the 
people for flaves. This deftrnGive war continued till the 
year 1537. In the next year the affairs of Abyflinia feemed 
to revive, and a new embafly to Portugal was projeéed. 
John Bermudes, one. of the attendants of Roderigo, the 
Portuguefe ambaflador, was deputed, who was invefted 
with the ecclefiaftical authority of Abuna. Being a bigot to 
the popith religion, he declined accepting the office, unlets 
his ordination fhould be approved by the pope, which was 
indireGly fubmitting the church of Abyflinia to that of 
Rome: and this fubmiffion on the part of David gave the 
pepe inexpreffible pleafure, at a time when fo many king- 
doms in the weft were revolting from his fupremacy. Hav- 
ing in his waythrough Italy obtained the pope’s fanétion, he 
proceeded to Lifbon, and was acknowledged by the king 
as patriarch of Alexandria, Abyffinia, and of the fea; and 
he fucceeded in obtaming the fuccours which he requetted. 
When thefe fuccours arrived, they took the town of 
Arkeeko, killed the governor, and maffacred all the people 
in the town whom they could find. The delay, however, 
had reduced the Abyflinians to great diftrefs. A Mahome- 
tan chief had made an attack upon the rock Gefhen, where 
the royal family had been kept, and mafiacred them ; and 
David, finking under a complication of difafters, died in the 
year 1540, and was fucceeded by his fon Claudius. On 
his acceflion, the Moors formed a league againit him, but 
were defeated. Aided by the Portuguefe forces, which had 
joined thofe of the empire, Claudius freed himfelf from all 
apprehenfion of foreign enemies; and he then directed his 
attention to the internal ftate of the country. John Ber- 
mudes, infolent in his difpofition, and iavefted with ample 
ecclefiaftical powers, attempted the converfion of Claudiugs 
and infifted that he fhould eftablith the pepifh religion through 
his dominions, as his father David had promifed to do; but 
Claudius was invincible, and the altercation terminated in 
the expulfion of the catholics, and the cifcontinuance of all 
intercourfe with the Europeans; and Bermudes himfelf was 
obliged to Jeave Abyflinia, and return to Pertugal. In 
1558, the pope fent a new deputation of priefts ; but, though 
they were civilly received by Claudius, they feemed to have 
had little fuccefs with refpeét to the principal obje@ of their 
miffion. The thoughts cf Claudius were now employed 
about a fucceflor; andas he had no fon, it was propofed to 
ranfom his youngeft brother, the prince Menas, who had 
been taken prifoner by the Moors in the time of David. 
This bufinefs having been fettled, Claudius’s premature and 
violent death made way for the advancement of Menas to 
the throne in 1559. After a fhort reign, embroiled by in- 
ternal rebellion, and the feditious praétices of the popifh 
miffionaries, he clofed his life in 1563, and was fucceeded 
by his fon Sertza Denghal, who, after various conflicts with 
the Moors, and with the Gallaand Falatha, two neighbouring 
nations, in which he was generally victorious, died in con- 
fequence of eating fifh of a poifonous nature, in 1595. Before 
his death he nominated Za Denghal, his nephew, for his 
{ueceffor, The affeions of his people were altenated from 
this prince on account of his attachment to the church of 
Rome, whofe intereft in Abyffinia had much declined, in 
confequence of the death of Oviedo, and the other mif- 
fionaries, and through want of a frefh fupply of catholic 
preachers. In the year 16c0, Peter Paez, or Pais, was 
fent on this miffion. He was learned, diligent, and ative. 
The emperor was engaged by his manners and difcourfes to 
embrace the catholic religion ; he iffued orders for prohibit 
ing the obfervance of the Jewifh Sabbath, and fent letters to 
pope Clement VIII. and Philip III. of Spain, requefting a 
{upply of mechanics to inftruét his people in the ufeful oe 
an 
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and of Jefuits to teach them religion. This imprudent con- was {till active; nor could the effortsofTacilidas totally fubdoe 
duct on the part of the emperor, excited a rebellion among it. However, he left the empire at his death, in 1665, 
his fubjects ; he was excommunicated by the Abuna; and a much more peaceful and profperous ftate, than that in 
having been deferted by his troops, he was overpowered and which it was devolved upon him by his father. He was fuc- 
flain. “I'he fucceflion was for fome time difputed. At length ceeded by his fon Hannes I., who had the addrefs to pre- 
Socinios, called alfo Sufneus and Melec Segued, was fully ‘ferve peace during his whole reign, if we except forae feeble 
eftablifhed on the throne; and having declared to Paez his -expeditions again{t Latta and the Shangalla ; and, in 1680, 
purpofe of embracing the Romifh religion, he addreffed his fon Yafous I. afcended the throne with the approbation of 
two letters, one to the pope, and the other to the king of the whole kingdom. This prince is faid to have pofleiled 
Portugal, {upplicating affiftance againft the invafions of the all thofe abilities and difpofitions which form the character 
Galla. In the mean while he defeated thefe people, and of a great and good monarch. In this reign attempts were 
alfo a body of rebels affembled to fupport the claims made to revive European miffions. hey were occafioned 
of an impottor, who pretended to be the late emperor bya report that, onthe expullion of the Jefuits from Abyf- 
Jacob, that had contended with him for the crown, Whiitt finia, many cetholie chriftians had fled into the adjacent 
he was meditating the eftablifhment of religion in the empire, -countries of Nubia and Sennaar, where they were grievoully 
a new rebellion demanded his attention, and his thoughts oppreffed by the Mahometans. The caufe of thefe chnif- 
were wholly employed in various military expeditions. In tians was efpoufed at Rome, andthe pope difpatched a mif- 
3.616, he ifflued a very fevere order again{t the Jews, whom  fion for cheir relief, under the title of the Lrhiepic Miffion. 
he determined totally to exterminate. His condu@ towards "The miflionaries were inftru@ed to penetrate as far as pol- 
them was in the highelt degree cruel and unjuft. The con-  fible into Abyflinia, ard to maintain the catholic faith as far 
f{equence of his meafures was the almott entire extinétion of as they were able, till'an opportunity offered of converting 
the Jewith religion, the profeffors of which were commanded the whole empire ; and for their protection and encourage- 
to renounce their religion, and be baptized, under pain of ment, a conyent was eftablifhed at Achmim, in Upper 
death. Paez was at the fame time afliduous and fuccefsful, Egypt. At the fame time, Louis XIV. of France ap- 
in his endeavours to profelytethe Abyffinians to the Catholic pointed fix Jefuits to the fame miffion, and furnifhed them 
faith, and Socinios having received letters from the pope and with fuitable prefents for the emperor and the principal no= 
the king of Spain, with affurances of fuch fupport as each bility. The admiffion of thefe miffionaries was facilitated by 
of them, in his refpeive province, could aflord him, re- a dangerous fcorbutic diforder, which had attacked Yafous 
folved to make a formal fubmiffion to the pope, and to re- and his fon, and for which they wifhed to have the advice of 
nounce for ever his conneétion with the Greek church. Am- an European phyfician. Maillet, the French conful at 
bafladors were appointed to go to Europe, to communicate Cairo, wilhing the Jefuits to have the honour of the miffion, 
this intelligence, and to finifh the negotiation between the difappointed the views of Friars Pafchal and Anthony, two 
pope and the Abyffinians; but thefe ambafladors were ob- Francifcans, who were firft thought of, and recommended 
liged to return ; and this unprofperous occurrence prevented Charles Poicet, a Frenchman, who had been bred a che- 
the eftablifhment of popery in Abyflinia. "The attempts of mift and apothecary, and Father Brevedent as his fervant, 
Socinios to change the religion of the country, -occafioned ato Hagi Ali, a Mahometan fa&tor at Cairo, for the de fired 
variety of {editions and rebellious affociations againft his go- purpofe. The Francifeans attempted the dellruétion of 
vernment ; bat the ob{tinate emperor perfevered. Though Poncet and his attendants ; but Poncet arrived fafe at Gon- 
the Abyffinian ambaffadors had been conttrained to return, dar onthe 21ft of July, 1699, ard having perfectly cured 
many favourable accounts of the {tate of religion in Abyf- his royal patient, fet out on the 2d of May, 17c0, on his 
finia had been trau{mitted to Europe; and new miffionartes return for Europe, and arrived in fafety at Mafuah. Breve- 
were fent under the dire@tion of Alphonfo Mendez, who dent died at Gondar foon after their arrival. An embafly on 
arrived at Gorgora, the royal refidence, in the beginning of the part of the Abyffiuian monarch was defeated by the in- 
the year 1626. Socinios, after the firft audience, takes an terference of Maillet ; but the Jefuits concerted another mif- 
oath of fubmiflion to the pope, and the ceremony was at- fion from France, and the perfon appointed as ambaflador 
tended with circumftances of peculiar folemnity. It was was M. de Roule, vice-conful at Damietta. This miffon 
followed by a proclamation, that all pricfls fhould embrace was very injudicioufly conducted ; the merchants at Cairo 
the catholic faith on pain of death, that Lent and Ealter, refitted it; the Francifcans obftruéted it, and it terminated in 
and the other moveable feaits, fhould be obferved according the murder of the ambaffador in the province of Sennaar. 
to the rules of the Romith church, and that the clergy . Yafous, the emperor, had been previoufly affaffinated, in 
fhould be re-ordained, the churches confecrated anew, the ® 1704, by a con{piracy of his wife and fon, Tecla Haiman- 
people re-baptized, and circumcifion, polygamy, and divorce out, who was himfelf affaffinated in 1706, and fucceeded 
abrogated. ‘I'he empcror, however, foon perceived the ine by his uncle Tifilis, or Theophilus. After the death of 
jurious effects of thefe meafures, and found it neceflary to this monarch, in 1709, the line of Solomon, by the queen 
relax the feverity of his proceedings. He proceeded to of Sheba, was fet afide, by the influence of the confpirators 
grant an univerfal toleration ; and having reftored the Alex- who had contributed to the murder of Yafous and Tecla, 
aadrian faith, ceremonies, and worthip, he refigned the anda ftranger, called Ouftas, was feated on the Abyffinian 
crown and empire to his fon Facilidas, or as he is fome- throne.- Ouftas was foon depofed; and David, fon of 
times called Bafilides ; and foon after his proclamation for Yafous, was proclaimed king of Abyflinia, and crowned at, 
this perpofe, he died, in 1632, and with him all the hopes Gondar on the goth of January, 1714. The diffenfions 
cf the Jefuits were extinguithed. Facilidas was an invete- among the Abyfiinian clergy, that occurred in this reign, 
rate enemy to the catholic faith, and he adopted every me- produced a dreadful maffacre, and ended in the death of the 
thod in his power to fupprefs and eradicate it. He tirit ba- king, who died, by poifon, in 1719. He was fucceeded 
niihed and then executed his uncle Sela Chriftos, who had been by his brother, Bacuffa; and Bacuffa, in 1729, by his fon 
active in promovingit, expelled the European miffionaries, and Yafous I]. His reion was difturbed by frequent {editions 
refiited the attempts of the Jefuits for introducing others. The and rebellions ; in one of which Gondar, the capital, was fet 
{pirit of .e dellion in Abyflinia, and theneighbouring provinces, on fire, and almoit entirely ruimed. He died in anos 
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not without the fufpicion of having been poifoned, and was 
fircceeded by his fon Joas. The whole empire, im this reign, 
was divided into two powerful factions, the caufes and 
effets of which are particularly recited by Mr. Bruce, who 
was witnefs of the confufion and tumult which they pro- 
duced. In the procefs of this contention, Joas was affaf- 
finated ; and, at his death, in 1769, Hannes, brother to the 
late king Bacuffa, was appointed emperor. Hannes, how- 
ever, being maimed by the lofs of his hand, was deemed in- 
capable of afluming the fovereignty : he was removed by 
potfon, and his fon Tecla Haimanout II. was advanced to 
the throne. From, and even before the acceffion of Joas, 
Michael Ras, who had been appointed Ras or Governor of 
Tigré, and other provinces, and who was become matter of 
almoft one half of Abyflinia, had the principal direGion 
and influence in the government of the country. His mar- 
riage with Ozoro Either, a very beautiful and accomplifhed 
rincefs, and the widow of Mariam Barea, the moft diftin- 
guifhed nobleman of the country, had very much augmented 
both his dignity and power. Hannes was eltablifhed on the 
throne by his authority, and when he found that he was not 
likely to anfwer his purpofe, he is fuppofed to have made 
way, by poifon, for his fucceffor Tecla Haimanout. This 
prince treated him, from the moment of his acceffion, with 
the affeétion and refpe@ of a fon; and this influence of 
Michael was very confiderable in preferving the attachment 
and fubmiffion of his fubjeé&ts, as well as in conducting the 
military operations ofhisreign. Of thefe Mr. Bruce has given 
a very minute detail, for which we mutt refer the reader to 
the 4th volume of his elaborate and comprehenfive work. 

Asyssintan, in Ecckfiaflical Hiffory, is wfed as the name 
of a fe& in the chriftian church, eftablified in the empire of 
Abyfinia. 

The Abyffinians are a branch of the Cophts, or Jaco- 
bites; with whom’ they agree in admitting only one na- 
ture in Jefus Chrift, and rejecting the council of Chalce- 
don: whence they are alfo called monornysites, and Eu- 
TYCHIANS. 

Some learned men are of opinion, that the Abyffin‘ans, or 
Ethiopians, embraced the fentiments of the Monophy fites In 
the ninth century, in confequence of the exhortations ad- 
dreffed to them by the doctors of that fe€t who refided in 
Egypt. But Mofheim (Eccl. Hit. v. ii. p. 363, 8vo.) 
fays, it is certain that the Abyfiinians, who were accu‘tomed 
to receive their fpiritual guide from the bifhop of Alexan- 
dria, commenced Monophyfites in the feventh century, if 
not fooner. For in that period the Arabians made them- 
felves maiters of Egypt, oppreffed the Greeks, and granted 
to the Monophyfites fuch a powerful proteCtion, as enabled 
them to reduce under their juri{diction aimoft all the churches 
that had been eftablithed in Egypt. The Abyffinians are, 
ftri@ly fpeaking, a diftingt body from the Cophts, who com- 
prehend thofe Chriftians who dwell! in Egypt, Nubia, and 
the adjacent countries, and whofe condition 1s traly deplor- 
able. They furpafs the latter confiderably in numbers, 
power, and opulence ; nor is this furprifing, when it is con- 
fidered that they live under the dominion of a Chriltian 
emperor. ; 

The Abyffinian church is governed by a bifhop, or metro- 
politan, ftyled aBUNA, and fometimes, though improperly, 
patriarch, fent them by the Cophtic patriarch of Alexandria 
refiding at Cairo, who is the only perfon that ordains 
prietts. The firft perfon who poffefled the epifcopal dig- 
nity was Frumentius, who converted the Abyfiinians to 
Chriftianity in the beginning of the fourth century. Some, 
indeed, have fuppofed, that they were converted by the 
apoftles; others have afferted, that the Eunuch, baptized 
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by Philip, upon his return to Candace, became the apoftle 
of Abyffinia. But, if the Abyflinians were converted at 
fo early a period, it is not likely that they fhould have con- 
tinued without bifhops, and without any kind of church- 
government for 300 years, and that they fhould have had 
no intercourfe with neighbouring churches during this long 
period. Befides, we know, in fact, that the Chriftian 
religion had not penetrated into the court of Candace, which 
was much nearer to Egypt, in the time of Philip, and it 
therefore could not reach into the more diftant mountainous 
country of Abyflinia. The Ethiopia, where Candace reign- 
ed, could not have been the fame with Abyflinia ; becaufe, 
if this were the cafe, the whole ftory of the queen of 
Saba muft be rejeGted as fabulous, as there muft have been 
a woman fitting upon the throne of that country for 500 
years, after fhe had been excluded by a fundamental law of 
the land. But we are affured by credible writers, that this 
Candace reigned upon the Nile, in Atbara, much nearer to 
Egypt. Her capital was taken in the time of Auguttus, as 
we have already mentioned under the article Asyssinia, 
and her fucceflors and kingdom exifted in the reign of the 
Abyffinian kings, long after the Mahometan conquelt, and 
they exift there to this day. ‘To which we may add, that 
the Abyffinians are known to have continued Jews and 
Heathens above 300 years after the time of the apoltles. The 
ground upon which fome ecclefiaftical writers have attributed 
the converfion of the Abyflinians to the apoftles, is a canon 
of a council, faid to be that of Nice, found, or pretended to 
have been found, in Alexandria. This canon is written in 
Arabic, and is fo unintelligible, favs Mr. Bruce, who had 
feen it, that it fearce conveys any fenfe at all. But this 
canon regulated the precedency of the Abuna of Ethiopia 
in all fucceeding councils, and places him immediately after 
the prelate of Seleucia. The Jefuits have availed themfelves 
of this canon, in order to vindicate the honourable antiquity 
of the churc’ of Ethiopia. The Abyffinian hiftory informs 
us, that a queen reigned in Abyffinia, when Frumentius 
came into this country. Mr. Bruce obferves, that though 
women are excluded from the Abyfiinian throne, there exits 
a law, or cuftom, that the queen upon whofe head the king 
fhall have put the crown during his life, is regent of the 
kingdom, and guardian of every minor king, as long as fhe 
fhall live. If {uch a queen fhould have a fon, fhe would 
have the care of the kingdom, and of the king, during his 
minority: and if her fon fhould die, and a minor, who was 
no relation to her, fhould fucceed, fhe would ftill be regent, 
nor would her office ceafe till he came of age. This regent 
for life, is called Iteghé. Such was probably the cafe at the 
time of Frumentius’s fettlement in Abyffinia. The hiltory 
of the Abunas is very imperfe¢tly known for many years 
The firt of them, who is particu- 
larly mentioned, is Abuna Tecla Haimanout, who diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by the reitoration of the royal family, and 
by the regulations made by him both in church and ftate. 
He eftablithed the law, that the Abyffinians fhould not have 
it in their power to chufe one of their own countrymen 
as Abuna. The Arabic canon, above mentioned, may 
probably be attributed to this Abuna; and is a forgery in, 
or very-foon after, his time. Tccla Haimanout was a nae 
tive of Abyffinia, and therefore the prohibition had not 
taken place before his time ; but as no Abyffinian was after- 
wards chofen to this office, the canon mutt be a work of 
his times for it is impoffible a canon fhould have been made 
by the council of Nice, fettling the rank of a bifhop ina 
nation which, for above 200 years after that general council, 
were not Chriflians. Asthe Abuna feldom underftands the 
language of the country, he has no fhare of the government: 
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He is much funk in general eftimation from what*he was 
formerly, chiefly by his intrigues, ignorance, avarice, and 
want of firmnefs. His principal employments in the ordi- 
nation of priefts, deacons, and monks. Some of thefe 
Abunas have been merely lay-monks, without fo-much as 
pricitly orders. Their revenue arifes from the fale of ait 
penfations, and of ordination, and from certain lands in the 
kingdoms of Tigré, Gojam, and Dembea, of which they 
are the fole farmers ; to which we may add, a kind of public 
colleGion of falt and cloth annually made for them through 
the empire, which amounts to a confiderable value. 

The order next, if not in rank and dignity, yetin general 
eftimation, to the Abuna, is that of the Debtaras, who are 
neither priefts nor deacons, but a kind of Jewifh Levites or 
chanters, who affift at all public offices of the church, and 
particularly in the conduét of all their mufical performances. 
Befides thefe, every parochial church has a prefident, fub- 
ordinate to the Abuna, called Komos, or Hegumenos, or 
Archi-prefbyter, who has all the inferior pric{ts and dea- 
cons, and all the fecular affairs of the parifh, under his in- 
f{pection and government. The deacons occupy the lowelt 
rank of the prieflhood; they affit at divine fervice, and 
have their refpeétive duties and veftments when they offi- 
ciate. All thefe orders are allowed to marry; but the 
monks, who are very numerous, vow celibacy ; and, it is 
faid, with a refervation. Le Grand fays, they make a pro- 
mife aloud, before their fuperior, to keep chaility, but add 
in a low voice, as you keep it. 

The monks are divided into two claffes; thofe of Debra 
Libanos, and thofe of St. Euftathius. The head of the 
latter, who are grofsly ignorant, is the fuperior of the con- 
vent of Mahebar Selaffé, in the north-weft corner of Abyf- 
finia, near Kuara, and the Shangalla, towards Sennaar and 
the river Dender. The chief of the former ts the Itchegue, 
who is ordained by two chief priefts, holding a white cloth, 
or veil, over him, while another fays a prayer; and they 
then lay all their hands on his head, and join in pfalms to- 
gether. This Itchegué is, in troublefome times, of much 
greater confequence than the Abuna. The monks do not 
live in convents, but in feparate houfes round their church, 
and each cultivates a part of the property they have in land. 
The churches in Abyflinia are very numerous. Every great 
man that dies thinks he has atoned for al! his wickednefs, if 
he leaves a fund to build a church, or has built one during 
his life. The king builds many. The fituation of a church 
is chofen near running water, for the convenience of their 
purifications and ablutions, in which they ftritly obferve 
the Levitical law. The churches are placed on an eminence, 
and furrounded by rows of Virginia cedar, which form very 
pleafing objects along the face of the country. All the 
churches are round buildings, with conical f{ummits, and 
thatched roofs, and on the outfide encompafled with pillars 
of cedar, to which the roof projeés about eight feet beyond 
the wall, fo asto form an agreeable walk in hot weather, or 
in rain. The infide of the church is partitioned in the man- 
ner prefcribed by the Mofaic law. In the firft and outer 
circular apartment the congregation fit and pray. Within 
this is a {quare, divided by a veil or curtain, in which is an- 
other {mall divifion anfwering to the holy of holies, and fo 
narrow, that none but the priefts can enter it. Perfons of 
both fexcs, under Jewifh difqualifications, are prohibited 
from going within the outer circumfere:ce of the church, 
and mutt perform their devotion at an awful diitance among 
the cedars; and thofe who enter the church muft put off 
their fhoes, and take care they are not ftolen by the priefts 
and monks before they return ; kifs the threfhold and two 
door-poits, fay any prayer which they think proper, and 
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thus their duty is finifhed. As for the doftrinal religion of 
the Abyffinians, it is that of the Greek church, which they 
received on their converfion‘to Chriftianity by Frumentixs, 
about the year 335; and every rite or:ceremony in the 
Abyffinian church may be traced-to its origin in the Greek 
church whilft both of them were orthodox. Fromentius 
preferved it untainted with herefy whilft he hved. Afterwards 
Arianifm, and a number of other herefies, as they are called, 
were brought by the monks from Egypt, and infeéted the. 
church of Abyffinia. Many of thefe were owing at firlt te 
the various ule of the two words, nature and perfon, than 
which no words were ever more equivocal in every language 
in which ‘they have been tranflated: For fome time the 
Abyfiinians had free accefs to Cairo and Jerufalem, where 
their books were revifed and correéted, and many of the 
principal orthodox opinions inculcated. But fince the con- 
quelt of Arabia and Egypt by Sul-an Selim in 1516, their 
intercourfe with thofecountries has beeninterrupted ; and they 
are now, fays Mr. Bruce, with regard to doctrine, as great 
heretics, and with refpect to morals, as corrupt as the Je- 
fuits have reprefented them. But though he concurs with 


the jJefuits in condemning their fentiments and practice, he 


difapproves of their mode of reforming them. The eucharilt 
is received by the Abyffinians in both kinds: for this pur- 
pofe they ufe unleavened bread, and the grape bruiled with 
the huik, and forming a kind of marmalade, is fubftituted 
for wine, though an excellent ftrong wine is made at Dreeda, 
about thirty miles fouth- weft of Gondar. The communicant 
after receiving, drinks a large draught of water, and turning 
his face to the wall of the church, repeats fome prayer in 
private with apparent decency and attention. Whether the 
Abyflinians believe the doétrine of tranfubftantiation or not, 
is not abfolutely certain. Ludolph (1. ui. c. 5.) thinks, 
that the words of confecration prove their difbelief of this 
doGrine. Mr. Bruce maintains the contrary opinion ; 
though he tells us, that a prieft declared to him, with great 
earneftnefs, that he never did believe that the elements in 
the eucharift were converted, by confecration, into the real 
body and blood of Chrift. This, he faid, was the Roman 
Catholic faith, but it never was his, and he conceived the 
bread to be bread, and the wine to be wine, even after con- 
fecration. With refpeét to the itate of fouls before the re- 
furreGtion of the body, the opinion generally prevailing is, 
that there is no third ftate, but that the fouls of good men 
enjoy the beatific vifion immediately upon their feparation 
from the body. However, their pra¢tice and their books 
contradi& this opinion ; for when any perfon dies, alms are 
given, and prayers are offered for the fouls of thofe de- 
parted. 

Upon the whole, we may obferve, that the religion of 


“the Abyffinians, in the prefent ftate of it, is unworthily dig- 


nified with the name of Chriftianity, fince it confifts in a 
motley colleétion of traditions and tenets, which have not 
any influence on pra@tice. This people, of all ranks, of 
either fex, and of every age, are habitually liars, drunkards, 
gluttons, implacable in their refentment, faithlefs in their 
dealings, and cruel in their vengeance. The king has un- 
limited power ; and a minifler, in the king’s name, exer- 
cifes that power with the moft licentious cruelty. The 
Abyfiinians are totally illiterate ; the arts cultivated among 
them remain in a ftate of great imperfection ; and, which is 
a defect peculiar 1o themfelves, they have not even an idea 
of mutic. Their bloody feafts, and their promifcuous 
amours, are too difgufting for defeription. Every thing in 
their country wears an air of wretchednefs and meannefs. 
Such are the refleGions of an anozymous writer in the 
Monthly Review, vol. ii. p. 423. New Series. 

The 
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The Abyfinians have divers times expreffed an inclination 
to be reconciled to the fee of Rome; but rather out of in- 
tereft of ttate than any other motive. See Abyssinia. 

Several miffionaries accufe the Abyffinians of Judaifm, 
in regard to the many Jewifh obfervances {till in ufe among 
them: fome have even doubted, whether they are more 
Chriftians, or Jews. Lobo fays exprefsly, they are only 
Chriftians in name: they praife circumcifion on females as 
well as males: But diflerent opinions are held in different 
provinces with regard to the origin and obligation of this rite, 
as well as the time and mode of performing it. The Abyf- 
finians cf Tigré profefs to have derived it from Ifhmael’s 
family and his defcendants, with whom they were connected 
at an early period in their trading voyages: and they fay, 
that the queen of Sheba, and all the women of that coatt, 
had fuffered excifion at the ufual time of life, before pu- 
berty, and before her journey to Jerufalem. The Falatha 
declare, that their circumcifion was that commonly prac- 
tifed at Jerufalem in the time of Solomon, and in ule among 
them when they left Paleftine, and came into Abyffiuia. 
They perform it on the Sth day, as a religious rite, accord- 
ing to the firftinftitution by God to Abraham. _ The Abyf- 
finians pretend theirs is not of this kind, and that they prac- 
tife it becaufe Chriit and the apoitles were circumcifed, 
though they do not hold it neceflary to falvation. But 
none of them pretend that circumcifion arifes from any kind 
of neceffity, or from any impediment to procreation, or that 
it is neceflary for cleanlinefs, or from the heat of the climate ; 
and therefore it is probable, that it was originally derived 
from a divine command, and as fuch, tran{fmitted to them. 
See Circumcision. The Abyffinians eat no meats prohi- 
bited by the law of Mofes. Women are obliged to the 
legal purifications. Brothers marry their brothers’ wives, 
&e. They abftain from hog’s fleth, blood, meats {trangled, 
&c., and obferve both Saturday aud Sunday fabbath, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of the primitive church: all of them 
marks of Judaifm; though by fome refolved into mere 
human intlitution, and ufage. They celebrate the Epiphany 
with peculiar feltivity, in memory of Chrilt’s baptifm ; 
when they plunge and {port in ponds and rivers, which has 
occafioned fome to affirm that they were baptized a-new 
every year. ‘This is pofitively aflerted by Alvarez, but as 
pofitively contradifed by Mr. Bruce, (vol. iii. p. 324, &c.) 
who has givena very ample account of this ceremony, which 
is an old obfervance of the eaftern church, formerly per- 
formed publicly in Egypt, as it is nowin Ethiopia. Many 
falfehoods have been propagated with regard to the mode of 
baptifm in Abyffinia, in order to impuga the validity of it, 
and to excufe the rath condudt of the Jefuits in rebaptizing 
all the Abyffinians, as if they had been a Jewifh and Pagan 
people that had never been baptized at all. Among the 
faints-days, which are very numerous, is one confecrated to 
Pilate and his wife ; becaufe Pilate wafhed his hands before 
he pronounced fentence on Chriit; and his wife defired 
him to have nothing to do with the blood of that ju‘t perfon. 
They have four Lents: the great one commences ten days 
earlier than ours, aud is obferved with much feverity, many 
abftaining therein even from fifh, becaufe St. Paul fays there 
is one kind of ficfh of men, and another of fifhes. They 
allow of divorce, which is eafily granted among them, and 
by the civil judge: nor do their civil laws prohibit poly- 
gamy. They have at leaft as many miracles, and legends 
of faints, as the Romifh church; which proved no {mall 
embarraffment to the Jefuit miffionaries, to whom they pro- 
duced fo many miracles, wrought by their faints, in proof 
of their religion, and thofe fo well circumftantiated and at- 
eehets ae the Jefuits were obliged to deny miracles to be 
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any fufficient proof of a true religion; and to allege 
the fame arguments againit the Abyflinians, which pro- 
teftants in Europe allege againft the papiits. They pray 
for the dead, and invoke faints and angels; and have {fo 
great a veneration for the Virgin, that they charged the 
Jefuits with not rendering her honour enough. Images in 
painting they venerate, and pi€tures have been ufed in their 
churches from the earlieft age ef Chriftianity, but they ab- 
hor all thofe that are embofled and in relievo ; nor do they 
ufe a crofs on the top of the ball of the Sendick or ftandard, 
becaufe it cafts a fhade. ‘They hold that the foul of man 
is not created, becaufe, fay they, God finifhed all his 
works on the fixth day. ‘They have the fame books of 
{cripture with us; though few are able to purchafe entire 
copies either of the Old or New Teftament. The Revela- 
tion of St. Jchn is a favourite book with them. The Song 
of Solomon is alfo much efteemed by the old pricits, but the 
reading of it is prohibited to the young ones, the deacons, 
laymen, and women. ‘The Abyflinians believe that this 
fone was made by Solomon in praife of Pharaoh’s davgh- 
ter; but they do not think, with fome of our divines, that 
it contains any myttery or allegory ref{peCting Chrilt and the 
church. They alfo admit the apocryphal books, and the 
canons of the apoftles, as well as the apoftolical contftitu- 
tions, for genuine. ‘Uheir liturgy is given by Alvarez, and 
in Englifh by Pagit ; their calendar by Ludolf ; the anfwers 
to abbe Gregory to certain queftions, propofed by the au- 
thor laft cited, are publifhed by Fabricius, under the title of 
Theologia /Ethiopica. 

Asysstntan Mufic. See Music. 

ACA, Acco, and Acon, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Pheenicia, on the Mediterranean ; afterwards called Pro- 
lemais, now Acre, which fee. 

ACABA, a ridge of mountains near Gerrt, in Abyfiinia. 

ACABENE, one of the diftri@s or provinces into which 
Ptolemy divided Egypt. It was fituated near the river 
Tigris. 

ACABIS, a fmall town in Cyrenaica, mentioned by 
Ptolemy. 

ACACALIS, in the Materia Medica, the name given 
by fome authors to the /iligua /ylveftris, or wild carob. Dale. 

ACACALOTL, or Acator, in Ornithology, the name 
of an American bird, which is the Tantatus Mexicanus 
of Gmelin, and called by fome corvus aguaticus, or the 
water-raven. 

ACACESIUM, a city of Arcadia, fo called from Aca- 
cus the fon of Lycaon. It is mentioned by Paufanias, 1.8. 

ACACIA, or Axaxra, Martin, in Biography, was born 
at Chalons fur Marne, about the year 1520. He ftudied at 
Paris under the celebrated Monf. Briffot, and was made 
Profeffor of Medicine and Surgery there, and acquired con- 
fiderable reputation as a teacher in thofe fciences. 

He publifhed commentaries on feveral of the works of 
Galen, in the years 1548 and 1555, andtwo books de Mor- 
bis Muliebribus, inferted in the Gynecia by Spachicus. He 
died in the year 1588, 

Acacia, in Botany. See Guiranpina, Guatacum, 
Mimosa, Poinciana, and Spartium. 

The flowers of a fpecies of the acacia are ufed by the 
Chinefe in making that yellow, which, we fee, bears wafh- 
ing in their filks and ftuffs ; and appears with fo much ele- 
gance in their painting on paper. The method is this: 

They gather the flowers before they are fully open; thefe 
they put into a clean earthen veffel over a gentle heat, and 
ftir them continually about, as they do the tea-leaves, till 
they become dryifh and of a yellowifh colour ; then to half 
a pound of the flowers they add three fpoonfuls of fair 
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water, and after that a little more, till there is juft enough 
to hold the flowers incorporated together: they boil this for 
fome time, and the juice of the flowers mixing with the 
water, it becomes thick and yellow ; then they take it from 
the fire and ftrain it through a piece of coarfe filk. To the 
liquor they add half an ounce of common alum, and an ounce 
of calcined oytter-hells reduced to a fine powder. All is 
then well mixed together; and this is the fine lafting yellow 
they have fo long ufed. 

The dyers of large pieces ufe the flowers and feeds of the 
acacia for dyeing three different forts of ycllow. They roaftthe 
flowers, as before obferved ; and then mix the feeds with 
them, which muft be gathered for this purpofe when full 
ripe: by different admixture of thefe they give the different 
fhades of colours; only for the deepeft of all, they give a 
{mall mixture of Brafil wood. 

M. Geoffroy attributes the origin of bezoar to the feeds 
of this plant; which being broufed by certain animals, and 
vellicating the ftomach by their great fournefs and aitrin- 
gency, caufe a condenfation of the juices, till at length they 
become coated over with a ftony matter, which we call 
BEZOAR, OF BEZOARD. 

Acacia, baflard, or fale, in Botany. 

Acacia Indiana, fignities Tamarinb. 

Acacia, three-thorned. See Giepitsia. 

Acacia Zeylanica, fignifies Locwoop. 

Acacia, in the Materia Medica, is a fubaftringent 
gummy fubftance, prepared by infpiflating to a due con- 
fiftence the juice expreffed from the unripe pods of the 
Acacia foliis feorpiaidis leguminofe of Bauhine, or the Mimosa 
Nilotica of Linneus. Yor an account of the pods, and man- 
ner of preparing the juice, fee Murray’s Apparatus Med. 
vol. ii. p.412. This fubftance is brought from Egypt, 
in roundifh maffes, wrapt up in thin bladders from four to 
eight ounces in weight. It is outwardly of a blackifh brown 
colour, and inwardly of a reddifh or yellowifh brown. This 
juice totally diffolves in water; but reétified {pirit produces 
little or no effeét upon it; it is therefore truly of the gummy 
kind. It has no fmell, and applied to the tongue it foon 
foftens, and manifefts firft a moderately rough and then a 
{weetith tafte. 

This mild gummy aftringent may be given to advantage 
in diforders arifing from laxity and acrimony, as habitual 
diarrhceas, uterine fluors, and catarrhal coughs. By the 
Egyptians it is ufed againft {pitting of blood, in dofes of a 
dram ; and alfo in collyria for ftrengthening the eyes, in gar- 
garifms for quinfeys, and glyfters for diarrheeas. Among 
us it is feldom otherwife ufed than as an ingredient in mi- 
thridate or theriaca. "The above fubftance has been called 
Acacia vera, by way of diftinG@ion from the German Acacia, 
which is a counterfeit of the cther, and often fold for it in 
the fhops. This is the infpiffated juice of unripe floes, formed 
by boiling the juice to the confiftence of a folid extra&t. It 
is diftinguifhed from the true Acacia chiefly by its colour, 
which is as black as that of Spanifh liquorice, and alfo by 
being harder and heavier, and of a harper talte, and by giving 
out its altringency to retified {pirit. This is adminiftered 
in fluxes, that indicate the want of {typtic medicines, in dofes 
from a fcruple to a dram. | Lewis, Mat. Med. 

Acacia, among Antiquaries, denotes fomething refembling 
a kind of roll or. bag, feen on medals in the hands of feveral 
of the confuls and emperors from the time of Anattafius. 

According to Du-Cange, the axcxse, properly fo called, 
was a purple bag filled with earth, or fand, and borne by the 
prince in his left hand, to remind him of his frailty and mor- 
tality ; and thus to prevent his being too much elated with 
his ftation, 2 
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But authors are not agreed, either about the ufe of this 
roll, or about the fubftance whereof it confifts ; fome taking 
it for a handkerchief rolled up, which the perfon who pre- 
fided at the games threw out as a fignal for their begin- 
ning ; whilft others rather imagine it intended to reprefent a 
roll of memoirs, or petitions. 

ACACIANS, in Church Hiflory, the followers of Aca- 
cius, bifhop of Czefarea, who flourifhed about the middle of 
the fourth century. He fucceeded his preceptor, the fa- 
mous Eufebius, in 340, wrote his life, and feveral other works, 
viz. 17 books upon Ecclefiaftes, fix books of Mifcel- 
laneous Queftions, and a book againft Marcellus, and died 
about the year 366. He was furnamed Lufcus, or Mo- 
nopthalmus, becaufe he could fee only with one eye. 
He is generally reckoned a man of unfteady principles, 
but he was fenfible and eloquent, and a fkilful difputant. 
Some of the Acacians maintained, that the Son was not of 
the fame, but of a fimilar fubftance with the Father: others 
held that he was of a different fubftance from the Father. 
This was likewife the denomination of another fe@, derived 
from the name of their leader, a patriarch of Conttantinople, 
in the fifth century, who favoured the opinion of Eutyches. 
See Eutrycuians, and MonopuysiTEs. 

It was by the advice of this Acacius, who fucceeded Gen- 
nadius in 471, and died in 489, that the Henoticon was 
publifhed, by the emperor Zeno, in 482. In this conne@tion 
we cannot forbear introducing a circumftance, that redounds 
much to the honour of another Acacius, bifhop of Amida, 
in 420, whofe uname, fays Gibbon, (Hilt. Decl. and Fall of 
the Rom. Emp. vol. v. p. 427, 8vo.) might have dignified 
the faintly calendar. Boldly declaring that cups of gold and 
filver are ufelefs to a god, who neither eats nor drinks, this 
generous prelate fold the plate of the church of Amida; 
employed the price in the redemption of 7000 Perfian cap- 
tives; fupplied their wants with affectionate liberality ; and 
difmiffed them to their native country, to inform the king 
of the true fpirit of the religion which he perfecuted. The 
king, it is faid, was fo affected with this a@ of benevolence, 
that he withed to fee the Bifhop ; and the interview produced 
a peace between this prince, Veranius, and Theodofius I. 

ACACIUS, a name given to feveral bifhops. and other 
eminent perfons befides thofe mentioned under the preceding 
article ; particularly a martyr under the emperor Decius ; 
a patriarch of Antioch, who fucceeded Bafil in 458, and 
died in 459; a bifhop of Miletum in the 5th century ; ano- 
ther bifhop of Beroea in Syria, who was prefent at the 
council held at Conftantinople in 381, the Bisa of Epi- 
phanius Flavianus, and the enemy of John Chryfoftom, 
bifhop of Conftantinople, whom he caufed to be depofed, 
and who, at the age of 110 years, advifed Theodofius the 
younger, to confirm the fentence pronounced again{t Nef- 
torius, and alfo again{t Cyril, bifhop of Alexandria: he was 
eminent for wifdom and fanétity, fays Theodoret, and died 
in 436 :—and a famous rhetorician in the reign of the em- 
peror Julian. 

ACADA, fee Porto Betrro. 

ACADEMIA, /ral. in Italy and Spain denotes a Con- 
cert, which fee. 

ACADEMICS, afeé of philofophers who followed the 
doétrine of Socrates and Prato, as to the uncertainty of 
knowledge, and the incomprehenfibility of truth. 

Academic, in this fenfe, amounts to much the fame with 
Platonilt ; the difference between them being only in point 
of time. They who embraced the fyftem of Plato, amon 
the ancients, were called Academici ; whereas thofe who di 
the fame, fince the reftoration of learning, have affumed the 
denomination of PLaronisTs. 

We 
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We ufually reckon three fe&ts of Academics; though 
fome make five. The ancient dcademy was that which was 
founded by Plato; and confifted of thofe followers of this 
eminent philofopher, who taught the dotrine of their maf- 
ter without mixture or corruption. The firlt of thefe was 
Speusippus; he was fucceede d byXenocrates. After 
his death the direétion of the academy devolved upon Po- 
LEMO, and then upon Crates, and terminated with 
Crantor. After the death of Crates, a new tribe of philo- 
fophers arofe, who on account of certain innovations in their 
manner of philofophifing, which in fome meafure receded 
from the Platonic fyftem, without entirely deferting it, have 
been diftinguifhed by the appellation of the Second or Mid- 
dle Academy. ‘The firft preceptor, who appears in this clals, 
and who, in confequence of the innovations which he intro- 
duced into the Platonic {chool, has been commonly con- 
fidered as the founder of this Academy, is ArcEsiLaus. 

In order to conceive juftly concerning the nature and 
caufes of this revolution, it will be proper to advert to the 
flate of opinions in the preceding period. It had been very 
generally maintained by both the Greek and Barbaric phi- 
lofophers, that there can be no certain knowledge of things 
fo variable and fluctuating as thofe material obje¢ts which 
‘fall under the notice of the fenfes. But they did not ima- 
gine, that human reafon is wholly incapable of arriving at 
truth ; nor was the doétrine of univerfal {cepticifm intro- 
duced in the infancy of philofophy. In excluding material 
objects from the department of f{cience, the firlt philofophers 
difcovered an inclination to inquire with modelty concerning 
the nature of things, to diveft themfelves of prejudice, and to 
fatisfy themfelves with a fober affent to thofe truths which lay 
within the reach of the human underftanding. Befides, the 
Barbaric philofophers, and after them the Greeks, held two 
kinds of doétrine, the popular for the amufement of the 
vulgar, and the concealed, which was communicated in the 
contidence of mere private inftruétion to their profeffed dif- 
ciples. Such was the ftate of philofophy, when Socrates 
appeared, and exerted himfelf in regulating the condu& of 
the human mind. In oppofition to the Sophifts, who 
boafted that they knew every thing, he confetfed that he 
knew nothing ; by which acknowledgement he did not mean 
to affert the univerfal uncertainty of human knowledge, but 
merely to convince his followers of the futility of thofe {pe- 
culations, which do not reft upon the firm foundation of ex- 
perience, and to teach them modefty in their inquiries, and 
diffidence in their affertions. Among the fe€ts who fprung 
out of the fchool of Socrates, the greater number deviated 
into the mazes of difputation, and ref{umed the Sophiftic mode 
of arguing on either fide of every queftion that was pro- 
pofed. Plato inclined to a ftricter method of philofophifing ; 
and in his public difputations after the Socratic manner, 
whilft he refuted the opinions of others, and left his hearers 
undecided concerning his own, he fully explained the prin- 
ciples of his philofophy to thofe pupils who were indulged 
with his private and confidential inftrution. His doétrine 
was, that no certain knowledge can be obtained concerning 
the varying forms of natural bodies, and that ideas are the 
only objects of feience. This doérine was univerfally 
taught in the Old Academy ; but before the time of Arcefi- 
laus, it was never denied, that ufeful opinions may be de- 
duced from the fenfes. Cic. Acad. 1. 1. c. 8. tom. ii. Ed. 
Olivet. Two fects arofe about this time, which threatened 
the deftruétion of the Platonic fyftem; one was founded 
by Pyraxo, which held the doétrine of univerfal {ceptici{m, 
and the other by Zeno, which maintained the certainty of 
human knowledge, and taught with great confidence, a 
doGtrine effentially different from that of Plato. - In this 
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fituation, Arcefilaus thought it neceffiry to exercife a cau- 
tious referve with regard to the doétrine of his matter, and 
to conceal his opinions from the vulgar, under the appear- 
ance of doubt and uncertainty. Profetling to derive his 
doétrine concerning the uncertainty of knowledge from 
Socrates, Plato, and other philofophers, he maintained, 
that though there is a real certainty in the nature of 
things, every thing is uncertain to the human. underftand- 
ing, and confequently that all confident aflertions are un- 
reafonable. He thought it difgraceful to aflent to any pro- 
pofition, the truth of which is not fully eftablifhed, and 
maintained that, in all queltions, oppofite opinions may be 
fupported by arguments of equal weight. He difputed 
again{t the teflimony of the fenfes, and the authority of rea- 
fon; acknowledging at the fame time, that they furnifli 
probable opinions fufficient for the conduét of life. How- 
ever, his fecret defign feems to have been to eftablifh the 
doétrine of Plato, that the knowledge derived from fenfible 
obje&s is uncertain, and that the only true fcience is that 
which is employed upon the immutable objeCts of intclli- 
gence, or ideas. 

After the death of Arcefilaus, the Platonic fchool was 
fucceflively under the care of Lacyprs, who is faid to 
have founded a new fchool, merely becaufe he changed the 
place of inftruction, and held it in the garden of Attalus, 
within the limits of the Academic grove, and of Evander and 
Egefinus. Arcefilaus, however, had oppofed the Stoics 
and other dogmatical philofaphers, with fuch violence, and 
extended his du@trine of uncertainty fo far, as to alarm not 
only the general body of philofophers, who treated him asa 
common enemy to philofophy, but even the governors of 
the ftate, who apprehended that his opinions would diffolve 
all the bonds of focial virtue and of religion. His {ucceflors, 
therefore, found it difficule to fupport the credit of the 
academy ; and Carneapes, one of the difciples of this 
{chool, relinguifhed, at leaft in words, fome of the more ob- 
noxious tenets of Arcefilaus. 

From this period the Platonic {chool affumed the appel- 
lation of the New Academy, which may be reckoned the 
third in order from its firft eftablifhment. It was the doc- 
trine of this Academy, that the fenfes, the underltanding, 
and the imagination, frequently deceive us, and therefore 
cannot be infallible judges of truth; but that, from the 
impreffions produced on the mind, by means of the fenfes, 
called by Carneades phantafies, or images, we infer ap- 
pearances of truth, or probabilities. Thefe images do not 
always correfpond to the real nature of things, and there is 
no infallible method of determining when they are true or 
falfe; and confequently they afford no certain criterion of 
truth. But, with refpeét to the conduét of life and the 
purfuit of happinefs, probable appearances are a fufficient 
guide, becaufe itis unreafonable not to allow fome degree 
of credit to thofe witneffes who commonly give a true re- 
port. See Prozanitity. According to the doctrine of 
the New Academy, the judgments arifing from the operation 
of the mind in eft:mating the different degrees of probability, 
are not fcience, but opinion, which is all the knowledge that 
the human mind is capable of attaining. ‘The chief point of 
difference between the Middle and the New Academy, feems 
to have been, that the latter taught the doGirine of uncere 
tainty in lefs exceptionable terms than the former. Dr. 
Warburton, however, offers feveral reafons to fhew that 
both thefe Academies were in reality the fame, and that 
they were as real fceptics, as the feét which was fo deno- 
minated. See Div. Leg. of Mofes, vol. 1. p. 117, 118. 
4th ed. Arcefilaus, in his zeal for overturning all other 
feé&ts, furnifhed his opponents with a pretext for charging 
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him with attempts to undermine the whole foundation of 
morals. Carneades, availing himfelf of probability, afforded 
fufficient feope for praiical principles of condu&. Arcefi- 
laus was chiefly employed in oppofing the tenets of other 
philofophers in logic and phytics, and paid little attention 
to ethics. Carneades, whilft he inculcated the necefflity of 
fufpence in fpeculative refearches, prefcribed rules for the 
direGtion of life and manners. The immediate fucceffor of 
Carncades, in the New Academy, was CLiToMACHUS. He 
was fucceeded by Puito of Lariffa, who is confidered by 
fome writers as the founder of a fourth Academy; and a fifth 
is faid to have been eftablifhed by Antrocnus of Afcaion, 
who was the latt preceptor of the Platonic fchool, and who 
attempted to reconcile the tenets of the different feéts, and 
maintained that the dotrines of the Sroics were to be 
found in the writings of Plato. After his time the j-vo- 
feflors of the Academic philofophy were difperfed by the 
tumults of war, and the fchool itfelf was transferred to 
Rome. Here the philofophy of the Old Academy, revived 
and correéted by Antiochus, found many advocates. 
Amongtt the moft eminent of thefe we may reckon Lu- 
cuttus, Marcus Brutus, JZ. Terentius Varro, and M. 
Piso. ‘The Middle Academy had likewife its patrons in 
this city ; as it was founded upon a conviction of the imbeci- 
lity of human reafon, without running, with the Pyrrho- 
nills, into the extravagance of an entire fufpenfion of opi- 
nion, it became a favourite fet among the Romans. C1- 
cero, to whofe profeffion, as a public pleader, whofe bu- 
finefs it was to colleét arguments from all quarters on op- 
polite fides of every doubtful queftion, it was peculiarly 
adapted, addicted himfelf to this fet; and having himfelf 
been inftruéted by Philo, he would not find it difficult to 
induce others to follow his example. Cicero De Off. 1. 2. 
c. 2. Oper. tom. iil. p. 328. Tufc. lL. 2. c. 2. tom. it. p. 353. 
—l. 4. c. 4. tom. ii. p. 449. Acad. Qu. paffim. tom. 11. 
p- 5—99- De Fin. 1. 2. c. 1. tom. it. p. 129—I. 5. 
c. 3—5. tom. ii. p. 248—251. De Orat. 1. 3. c., 16—18. 
tom. i. g. 328. De Nat. Deorum, 1. 1... 5—7. tom. il. 
p- 504. Philof. Fragm. tom. iii, p. 585. Ed. Olivet. 
Genev.—Diog. Laert. 1. 3—4—6. tom. i. Ed. Amit.— 
Sext. Emp. l. 1. c. 33. p. 56. Contra Logic. l. 7. p. gor, 
&c. Ed. Fabr. Lipf. Enf. Hilt. of Philof. b. 2. c. 8 

vol. i. p. 238, &c. b. 3. c. 1. vol. ii. p. Q—11. See Ecuec- 
aics, Pratonists, and Scertics. For the difference 
between the Academics and Sceptics, fee ScEpTics. 

Acapemics, ACADEMICcIANS, or AcCADEMISTS, is alfo 
afed among us for the members of the modern academies, 
or inftituted focieties of learned perfons. 

ACADEMY, Acapemia, in Antiquity, a public grove, 
or villa, fituate in one of the fuburbs of Athens, about fix 
ftadia, or 2 of a mile from the city; where Plato, and the 
wife men who followed him, held affemblies for difpute and 
philofophical conference ; and which gave the denomination 
to the fet of AcaDEmIcs. 

It took its name academy, from one Academus, or Eca- 
demus, a citizen of Athens, to whom it originally be- 
longed ; and who appropriated it to gymnaftic {ports or 
exercifes.— He lived in the time of Thefeus. 

Some, erroncoufly, derive its name and origin from Cad- 
mus the Pheenician, as being the firft who introduced learn- 
ing, and the ufe of letters, among the Greeks. 

The academy was farther improved and adorned by Ci- 
mon, with fountains, trees, fhady walks, &c. for the con- 
venience of the philofophers and men of learning who here 
met to confer, difpute, &c.—Hipparchus, the fon of 
Pififtratus, built a wall round it: and, in order to deftay 
the charges, laid fo heavy a tax on the people, that ever 
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after ‘“Inmupye ruxov was ufed proverbially for any expen- 
five bufinefs. It was allo the burying place of illuftrions 
perfons, who had deferved well of the republic. Of this 
retreat, fo well adapted to philofophy and the mufes, Ho- 
race fpeaks, Epift. II. 45. 


«© Atque inter fylvas Academi querere verum.’? 
«¢ ?Mid{t academic groves to fearch for truth.” 


Within this inclofure Plata pofleffed, as a part of his 
humble patrimony, purchafed at the price of three thoufand 
drachmas, or about 116l. ros. 6d, fterling, a fmall garden, in 
which he opened a fchool for the reception of thofe who 
might be difpofed to attend his inftructions. 

Here he taught his philofophy : and from this circum 
ftance all public places, deftined for the affemblies of the 
learned and ingenious, have been fince called acapemiEs. 

Sylla facrificed the delicious groves and walks of the aca- 
demy, planted by Cimon, to the laws of war; and em- 
ployed thofe very trees to make machines with which to 
batter the city. Cicero alfo had a villa, or country retire- 
ment near Puzzuoli, which he called by the fame name 
academia; where he ufed to entertain his philofophical 
friends. —It was here he gompofed his Academical Quef- 
tions, and his book De Ngtura Deorum. 

ACADEmy is more : Nfs ufed among the moderns, 
for a regular socieTy, or company of learned perfons; in- 
{tituted generally under the proteétion of a prince, for the 
cultivation and improvement of arts or f{ciences. 

Ptolemy Soter, in order to encourage and improve the 
liberal arts in his dominions, founded an academy at Alex- 
andria, or a fociety of learned men, who devoted themfelves 
to the ftudy of philofophy, and all other fciences ; and he 
provided them with a collection of books, which became by 
degrees the fineft library in the world, and has been known 
under the name of the Avexanprian library. 

Theodofius the younger, founded an academy at Con- 
ftantinople, which he furnifhed with able profeflors of every 
fcience, intending it as a rival inftitution to that at Rome, 
which, with other literary feminaries, had been deftroyed by 
Alaric and the Goths, towards the clofe of the fourth, and 
beginning of the fifth centuries. 

Some authors confound academy with univerfity ; but 
though much the fame in Latin, they are very different 
things in Englifh.— An univerfity is, properly, a body com- 
pofed of graduates m the feveral faculties; of profeffors, 
who teach in the public fchools ; of regents or tutors, and 
ftudents who learn under them, and afpire likewife to de- 
grees. Whereas, an academy is not intended to teach or 
profefs any art, fuch as it is, but to improve it: it is not 
for novices to be inftruéted in, but for thofe that are more 
knowing ; for perfons of diftinguifhed abilities to confer in, 
and communicate their lights and difcoveries to each other, 
for their mutual benefit and improvement. 

The firft academy we read of, was eftablifhed by Charle- 
magne at the motion of Axcuin: it was compofed of the 
chief wits of the court, the emperor himfelf being a mem- 
ber.—In their academical conferences, every perfon was to 
give an account of what ancient authors he had read ; and 
each of them affumed the name of fome ancient author who 
pleafed him moft, or fome celebrated perfon of antiquity. 
Alcuin, from whofe letters we learn thefe particulars, took 
that of Flaccus, the furname of Horace; a young lord 
named Augilbert, took that of Homer ; Adelard, bifhop 
of Corbie, was called Auguftin ; Riculf, bifhop of Mentz, 
was Dametas ; and the king himfelf, David. 

Moft nations have now their academies; but Italy has the 
greateft number. 

OF 


ACADEMY. 


Of thefe ufeful inflitations we fhall give an account in 
the following order. 

Acavemiss of Antiquities ; as 

The Academy at Cortona, eftablifhed for the fludy of the 
Hetrurian antiquities; which are numerous and extenfive. 
Their head is called Lucumon, a name taken from the an- 
cient governors of Hetruria. One of their laws is to give 
audience to poets only one day in the year: another is, to 
fix their feffions, and impofe a tax of a diflertation on each 
member in his turn. 

The Academy of Antiquities at Upfal, owes its rife to 
queen Chriftina, but its eftablifhment chiefly to Charles 
Guftavus her fucceffor. Its defign is for illuttrating the 
northern languages, and the antiquities of the country, as 
ftones, coins, and the like monuments; in which notable 
difcoverics have been made by it. ‘Lhe more eminent of 
its members have been Verelius, Loccénius, Scheffer, Rud- 
becks, Keder, Salin, Perinfkiold, &c. 

Acavemy of &rchitedure, waseltablifhed at Parisby M. Col- 
bert, in 1671, confilting of a company of fkilful artiits, under 
the direétion of the Superintendant of the buildings. 

Acapemy, Royal, of Arts, was inftituted in London for 
the encouragement of Defigning, Painting, Sculpture, &c. 
&c. in the year 1768. ‘This academy is under the imme- 
diate patronage of the king, and under the direction of forty 
artilts of the firft rank in their feveral profeffions. It fur- 
nifhes, in winter, living models of different chara&ters to 
draw after; and in fummer, models of the fame kind to 
paint after. Nine of the ableft academicians are annually 
eleéted out of the forty, whofe bufinefs is to attend by ro- 
tation, to fet the figures, to examine the performances of 
the ftudents, and to give them neceffary inftrudtions. 
There are likewife four profeflors of Painting, of Architec- 
ture, of Anatomy, and of Per/petivey who annually read 
public leCtures on the fubjects of their feveral departments ; 
befide a prefident, a council, and other officers. 

The admiffion to this academy is free to all ftudents, pro- 
perly qualified to reap advantage from the ttudies cultivated 
in it; and there is an annual exhibition of paintings, fculp- 
tures, and defigns, open to all artiits of diftinguifhed merit. 

The Academy of Arts at Peterfburz, was eflablifhed by 
the emprefs Elizabeth in 1758, and annexed to the Academy 
of Sciences. At the fuggeftion of count Shuvalof, the 
emprefs Catharine in 1764 formed it into a feparate inftitu- 
tion, enlarged the annual revenue from 4oool. to 12,000l. 
and augmented the number of fcholars from 40 to 300. She 
alfo conftruéted, for the accommodation of the members, a 
large circular buiiding, which fronts the Neva. The {cholars 
are admitted at the age of fix, and continue to 18; and they 
are lodged, clothed, fed, and taught, at the expence of the 
crown. All of them are inftru@ed in reading and.writing, 
arithmetic, the French and German languages, and draw- 
ing. Atthe age of 14, they may chufe any of the follow- 
ing arts, which are diftributed into four clafles: 1. Painting 
in all its branches of hiftory, portrait, battle, and landfcape ; 
architecture ; mofaic; enamelling, &c. 2. Engraving on 
copper-plates, feal-cutting, &c. 3. Carving in wood, ivory, 
and amber. 4. Watch-making, turnery, initrument-making, 
cafting ftatues in bronze and other metals, imitating gems 
and medals in pafte and other compolitions, gilding, and 
varnifhing. Prizes are annually dittributed among thofe 
who excel in any particular art; and from thofe who have 
obtained four prizes 12 are feleéted, who are fent abroad at 
the public charge. Their travelling expences are defrayed ; 
and when they fettle in any town, they receive an annual 
falary of 6ol. for four years. There is an affortment of 
paintings and models for the ufe of the {cholars. 


Acapemties, of Painting, Sculpture, and Archite@ure: as 
thofe celebrated ones anciently at Florence and Milan, called 
alfo fchools ; and that other at Bologna, incorporated into 
the new Inflitute ; to which may be added the academy 
of painting and fculpture at Paris and Vienna; another of 
defigning at Rome. 

Acapiemy of Painting and Sculpture at Paris, was firlt 
projected by Le Brun, Sarazin, Corneille, &c. for which 
they obtained an arret of council in 1648, and eftablifhed in 
1654 and 1655, under the Cardinal Mazarin, firtt protec- 
tor thereof; and the chancellor Seguier vice-prote&tor. In 
1663, a penfton of 40co livres was granted to the academy 
by the interpolition of M. Colbert. It confifts, befides, of 
a dire€tor, a chancellor, four reétors, a treafurer, and four 
profeffors, one of anatomy, and another of geometry ; ad- 
junéts to the rectors and profeffors; counfellors; a fecre- 
tary ; an hiftoriographer, and two ufhers. 

Perfons are here admitted either in quality of painters or 
feulptors, who model from a naked perfon.—The painters 
are admitted according to their refpective talents ; there 
being a diftin&tion made between thofe who work in 
hiftory, and thofe who only paint portraits, or landfcapes, 
or beaits, or fruits, or flowers, or paint in miniature; or 
only defign, or engrave, or carve, &c. In the Academy of 
painting there are 12 profeffors, each of whom attends a 
month in the year, and their place is fupplied by 12 adjun&s. 
The profeffor upon duty places the naked man as he thinks 
proper, and fets him in two different attitudes every week. 
This they call /etting the model. In one week of this month 
he fets two models together, which is called /etting the group. 
The paintings and models made after this model are deno- 
minated academics, or academy-figures. They have likewife a 
woman who {tands for a model in the public f{chool. Three 
prizes for defign are diltributed every three months among 
the eleves or fcholars ; two others for painting, and two for 
fculpture every year. An account of this academy has been 
publifhed by Guerin, under the following title, Defeript. 
De l’Acad. Roy. de Peinture & Sculpt. 

There is alfo a French academy of painting, fculpture, 
&c. at Rome, eftablifhed by Lewis XIV., wherein thofe 
who have won the annual prizes in the like academy at 
Paris, are received and entertained for three years with a 
view to farther improvement. 

An Academy of drawing and fenlpture was eftablifhed at 
Manheim, by Charles Theodore, cleGtor Palatine, in 17753 
with a view of encouraging and promoting the fine arts. 

The Academy of painting and fculpture, at Stockholm, 
has nine profeffors, and commonly about 400 feholars. This 
academy annualiy diftributes three large and three fmalk 
medais ; and the ftudents who moft diltinguifh themfelves, 
are permitted to travel into France and Italy, at the expence 
of the inftitution. 

The Academy of painting, fculpture, and archite&ture at’ 
Vienna, was founded in the year 1705. 

Acavemies of Belles Lettres, thofe wherein eloquence 
and poetry are chiefly cultivated. Italy abounds with thefe ; 
and in France there are not a few; fuch are 

The Academy of Umidi at Florence, called afterwards Lz 
Florentina, in honour of the grand-duke Cofmo I. who de- 
clared himfelf its protector in 1549, is illuftrious both for 
the works it has produced, and its members; which for 
thefe two laft ages have included moft of the eminent mens 
not only in Tufcany, but in all Italy. Their chief atten- 
tion is to the Italian poetrv. 

Acavemy of Humorifis, Umorifti, had its origin at 
Rome, from the marriage of Lorenzo Mancini, a Romar 
gentleman, at which feveral perfons of rank- were guelts > 

and 
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and it being carnival time, to pive the ladics fome diverfion, 
they took themfelves to the reciting of verfes, founets, 
{peeches, and comedies, firlt, ex tempore, and afterwards 
premeditatedly ; which gave them the denomination of Belli 
Humori. After fome experience, coming more and more into 
the tafte of thefe exercifes, they refolved to form an academy 
of Belles Lettres : and changed the title of Belli Humori for 
that of Jumorij?i ; chooling for their device a cloud, which, 
after being formed of the fuline exhalations of the fea, re- 
turnsin a gentle fweet fhower, with the motto from Lucre- 
tius, redit agmine dulci. 

Acapemy of Arcadi was eftablifhed at Rome in 1690, for 
reviving the ftudy of poetry, and the belles lettres ; and com- 
prehends molt of the politer wits in Italy, of both fexes ; 
many princes, cardinals, and other ecclefialtics: to avoid all 
difputes among whom, about pre-eminence, it is wifely pro- 
vided, that all appear maiked, after the manner of fhepherds 
of Arcadia. Within ten years from its fir't ettablifhment, the 
number of Academi/ls amounted to 600. They hold affemblies 
feven times a year, in ameadorgrove; or in the gardensof fome 
nobleman of diitingtion. Six of thefe meetings are employed 
in the recitation of poems, and verfes of the Arcadi reliding 
at Rome, who read their own compofitions: except ladies 
and cardinals, who are allowed to make ufe of other fhep- 
herds for this office. ‘Che feventh meeting is fet apart for 
the compofitions of foreign, or abfent members; in which 
there is more entertainment than in all the relt ; becaufe the 
pieces produced here are written in all the different ityles 
and dialects of Italy. The government of this academy is 
wholly democratical, allowing of no prince or protector, 
but only a cu/los, who reprefents the whole fociety, chofen 
each olympiad, that is, every four years; with a power of 
eleéting twelve others yearly, to affift him in the admini- 
ftration. Under thefe are two Subcuftodes, one vicar or 
procuftos, and four deputies or fuperintendants, annually 
chofen. There are five ways of electing members; the firft 
called acclamation, ufed when fovereign princes, cardinals, 
and ambafladors of kings, defire to be admitted; in which 
cafe the votes are given viva voce ; the fecond, annumeration, 
introduced in favour of ladies and academical colonies ; 
where the votes are taken privately: the third, reprefentation, 
eftablifhed in favour of colleges ‘and univerlities, where the 
young gentry are bred; who have each a privilege of re- 
commending one, or two members, privately to be ballotted 
for: the fourth, /urrogation, whereby new fhepherds are 
fubftituted in the room of thofe dead, or expelled: the laft, 
defination, whereby, when there is no vacancy of members, 
perfons of poetical merit have the title Arcadi conferred 
en them, till {uch time as a vacancy fhall happen. All the 
members of this body at their admiffion, affume new palto- 
ral names, in imitation of thofe of the ancient Arcadians. 
The academy has divers colonies of Arcadi eftablifhed in 
other cities in Italy, all regulated after the fame manner. 

Acapvemy, Royal, at Caén, was eftablithed by letters pa- 
tent in 1705; it had its rife fifty years earlier in private 
conferences, held firft in the houfe of M. de Brieux. M. 
de Segrais retiring to this city, to {pend the rett of his 
days, reftored and gave new luftre to their meetings. In 
1707, M. Foucault, intendant of the generality of Caén, 
procured the king’s letters patent for ereéting them into a 
perpetual academy, of which M. Foucault was to be pro- 
tector for the time, and the choice afterwards left to the 
members, the number of whom was fixed to thirty, and 
the choice of them, for this time, left to M. Foucault. 
Befides the thirty, leave is given to add fome fupernumerary 


members, not exceeding fix, from the eccletiaftical comnau- 
Bities in that city. 


An affembly of men of letters was formed at Lyons, 
which merely wanted letters patent to conttitute a royal 
academy, inferior to few in France. It confifted of twenty 
academills, with a dire€tor at their head, and a fecretary 
who is perpetual. I’. Lombard, a Jefuit, one of the mem- 
bers here read a learned differtation on infinity. 

There is an Academy of Belles Lettres, Hiltory, and An- 
tiquities at Stockholm, the Memoirs of which are publifhed 
in the Swedith language. 

Acapemies, Chirurgical ; as that firlt inftituted at Paris 
in 1731, and finally ettablifhed by letters patent from the 
king in 1745S ; the members of which are not only to pub- 
hth their own and correfpondents’ obfervations and im- 
provements, but to give an acecunt of all that is publifhed 
in furgery, and to compofe a complete hiftory of this art, 
by their extraéts from all the authors, ancient and modern, 
who have wrote on it. A quettion in furgery is to be pro- 
pofed by the academy yearly ; and a prize of a gold medal 
of five hundred livres value to be given to him who furnifhes 
the moft fatisfactory anfwer. 

Acavemy of Surgery was i-‘tituted in 1783 at Vienna by 
the emperor, under the direGtion of the celebrated Brambilla, 
who delivered an oration on the occafion. It had at firft 
only two profeffors, who had the charge of inftruéting 130 
young men, of whom thirty had been furgeons in the army. 
But the number both of teachers and pupils has been much 
increafed. They are provided with a large edifice in Vienna, 
which affords habitation for the teachers and ftudents, and 
alfo for pregnant women, and patients for clinical leQures, 
and new arts. They have alfo a medical library, a complete 
fet of chirurgical inftruments, an apparatus for experiments 
in natural philofophy, a colleGtion of fpecimens in natural 
hiftory, a number of anatomical and pathologieal prepara- 
tious, and a variety of other ufeful articles. Adjoining to 
the building, there is alfo a good botanical garden. ‘Three 
prize-medals, of the value of forty florins each, are annually 
beltowed on the ftudents who return the beft anfwers to the 
queftions propofed in the preceding year. 

AcavemiEs, Co/mographical ; as that of the Argonauts 
at Venice, inftituted at the folicitation of F. Coronelli, for 
the improvement of Geography. The defign of the Acade- 
mia Cofmographica is to procure exact maps, geographical, 
topographical, hydrographical, and ichnographical, of the 
celeftial as well as terreftrial globe, and the feveral regions 
and parts thereof, together with geographical, hittorical, 
and a{tronomical defcriptions: in order to which, the feve- 
ral members oblige themfelves, by their fubfcription, to take 
one or more copies of each piece, publifhed under the di- 
rection of the academy ; and to advance the money, or part 
of it, in order to defray the charge of publication. To 
this end, three focieties were fettled at Venice, Paris, and 
Rome: the firft under F. Moro, provincial of the Mino- 
rites of Hungary; the fecond under the abbot Laurence 
au Rue Payenne au Marais; the third, under F. Ant. 
Baldigiani, Jefuit, profeffor of Mathematics in the Roman 
college ; to whom thofe addrefs themfelves, who are willing 
to engage in this defign. ‘The number of members in the 
feveral countries of Europe has been confiderable ; their de- 
vice is the terraqueous globe, with the motto, plus ultra. 
At the expence of this academy, all the globes, maps, and 
geographical writings of F. Coronelli have been published. 

Acavemy of Dancing. One of this kind was inftituted 
by Louis XIV. with extraordinary privileges. 

Acavemiks, Ecclefiaftical ; as that at Bologna, inftituted 
in 1687, and employed in the examination of the dotrine, 
difcipline, and hiltory of each age of the church. 

Acavemiss, Hiflorical; asthe Royal Academy of Portu- 
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guefe Hiflory at Lifbon, which was inftituted by king John 

. in 1720, as appears by a medal ftruck by the academy, 
on the front whereof is that prince’s effigy, with the in- 
fcription Johannes V. Lufitanorum Rex; and on the re- 
verfe, the fame prince flanding is reprefented fupporting 
and raifing Hiltory, almoft proftrate before him, with the 
legend Hifloria Refurges: underneath are the following 
words in abbreviature, REGia ACADemia HISTVoriz 
LUSITane INSTITuta VL. 1des Decembris MDCCXX. 

This academy confifts of a direétor, four cenfors, a fe- 
cretary, and fifty members; to each of whom is affigned 
fome part either of the ecclefiattical, or civil hiftory of the 
nation; which he is to treat either in Latin, or Portuguefe. 

Acapemy of Sualian Hiffory, at Tubingen, was efta- 
blifhed by fome learned men, for publifhing the bett 
hiftorical writings, the lives of the chief hiftorians, and 
compiling new memoirs, on the feveral points and periods 
thereof. 

Acavemies of Language, are called by fome, Grammatical 
Academies : as the Academy della Crufca, Academia Furfurato- 
rum, or the Bran Academy, alluding probably to the end of 
their inttitution, which is to fift out and reject as hufks or 
bran, all Italian words that are not good Tufcan, is famous 
for its vocabulary of the Italian tongue, and was formed at 
Florence; in 1582, but fcarce heard of before the year 1584, 
when it became noted for a difpute between Taflo and feveral 
of its members. Many authors cf note confound this with 
the Florentine academy. ~The famous Torricelli delivered 
many of his philofophical difcourfes in this academy. This 
academy is now united with two others, viz. the Fiorentina 
and the Apatifti, under the name of Reale Academia Fioren- 
tina. 

Acavemy of Frudiferi had its rife in 1617, at an affem- 
bly of feveral princes and nobility of the country who met 
with a defign to refine and perfeé&t the German tongue. 
It flourifhed long under the direétion of princes of the em- 
pire, who were always chofen prefidents. In 1668, the 
number of members arofe to upwards of nine hundred. The 
hiftory of this academy is written in the German tongue by 
George Neumarck. 

Acavemy, French, had its rife in a private meeting of 
men of letters in the houfe of M.Conrart, in the year 
1628. Cardinal Richlieu, in 1635, at the inftance of M. 
Chapelain, erected it into an academy for refining and af- 
certaining the French language and ftyle. The number of 
the members was limited to forty, out of whom a dire¢tor, 
a chancellor, and fecretary, are to be chofen ; the two for- 
mer hold their polt for two months, the fecretary is per- 
petual. Several privileges and immunities were conferred 
on the new academy, particularly the drsit de committimus, 
ora privilege of not appearing to anfwer before any court, 
but that of the king’s houfehold. Their firft affemblies were 
held in the cardinal’s apartment ; after his death, in that of 
the chancellor Seguier. At laft an apartment was given 
them in the Louvre, now called ? Academie Frangoife. They 
meet three times a week in the Louvre; at breaking up, 
forty filver medals are diftributed among them, having on 
one fide the king of France's head, and on the reverfe, pro- 
teGeur de l’academie, with a laurel and this motto, a /’immor- 
talité. By this diltribution, the attention of the academitts is 
fecured : thofe who are prefent receiving the furplus, other- 
wife intended for the abfent. 

As to the employments of the academy : its defign being 
not only to give rules but examples of good writing ; they 
began with making f{peeches on fubjeéts taken at pleafure, 
each member inhis turn ; twenty of thefe have been printed. 
Their next work was a critique of the Cid, of M. Corneille, 


a tafk enjoined them by the cardinal. They next fet about 
a diGionary of the French tongue, which, after about fifty 
years {pent in it, in order to fettle the words and phrafes to 
be ufed in writing, &c. was publithed in 16943 having in 
the mean while given occafion to fome fmart difputes with M. 
PAbbeé Furetiere, one of their own members. 

Their hiftory is written with great elegance to the year 
1652, by M. Peliffon ; improved and continued to the year 
1700, by M. ? Abbe d’Olivet : the fame is given rhetorical- 
ly, by F. le Camus. 

A fimilar Academy was founded at Peterfburg by the late 
emprefs, in 1783, upon.a plan propofed by the princefs Dafh- 
kof, and a fund provided for its eftablifhment and fupport. It 
is to confilt of 60 members. 

The royal Swedifh Academy was formed on the plan of the 
French academy by Gultavus ITT., who attached a penfion 
to fome of its members. Its object is the improvement of 
the Swedifh language, poetry, and cloquence. 

Acapemy, Royal Spanifh, is an academy for cultivating 
the Caftilian tongue, eltablifhed at Madrid on the model of 
the French academy.—The defign of this was laid by the 
duke d’Efcalona, and approved of by the king in 1714, who 
declared himfelf protector thereof.—It confifts of twenty- 
four academilts ; including the direétor and fecretary. Its 
device is a crucible on the fire, with this motto, /impia, fja, 
y da efplendor : i. e. it purifies, fixes, and gives brightnels ; 
which fome have criticifed. Their objeét, as marked out 
by the royal declaration, is to cultivate and improve the 
national language; in order to which, they are to begin 
with choofing carefully fuch words and phrafes, as have 
been ufed by the beft Spanifh writers: noting the low, 
barbarous, or obfolete ones, and compofing a di€ionary, 
wherein thefe may be diftinguifhed from the former, &c. by 
which means, adds that prince, it will clearly appear; that 
the Caftilian tongue is inferior to none of thofe molt efteem- 
ed in the world; and may be employed with advantage 
either in teaching the arts and fciences, or in exprefling the 
mott perfect Latin or Greek originals in exaét tranflations. 
The academy is to have its own printer; yet not to put any 
thing to prefs without the permiffion of the council. For 
farther encouragement all privileges and immunities enjoyed 
by the domeflic officers, a€tually in the king’s fervice, and 
the royal palace, are granted the academitts. 

Acapemies of Law: as that famous one at Beryta, and 
that of the Sitientes at Bologna. 

Acapemy of Medals and Infcriptions at Paris, was fet on 
foot by M. Colbert in 1663, and diftinguifhed by its pre- 
fent appellation, in 1691, for the ftudy and explanation 
of ancient monuments, and perpetuating great and me- 
moruable events, efpecially thofe of the French monarchy, by- 
coins, relievos, infcriptions, &c. The number of members 
at firft was confined to four or five, but in 1701 was in- 
creafed to forty ; whereof ten were to be honoraries, ten pen- 
fioners, ten aflociates, and the fame number of novices or 
eleves, which has been fince annexed to the clafs of eleves. 
The king nominates their prefident and vice-prefident year- 
ly; but their fecretary and treafurer are perpetual, The 
re{t are chofen by the members themfelves, agreeably to the 
conftitutions given them on that behalf. Their chief work 
is a kind of medallic hiftory of the reign of Louis XIV. 
which, after fome interruptions, was continued to the ad- 
vancement of the duke of Anjou to the crown of Spain. 
Befide which we have feveral volumes of their effays, under 
the title of memoirs: and their hiftory, written and conti- 
nued by their fecretaries. Their motto is vetat mori. 

Acapemirs, Medical, as that of the Nature Curiofi in: 
Germany: that founded at Palermo, In 1645; another at 

Venices, 
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Venice, in ror, which meets weekly in a hall near the 
grand hofpital; another at Geneva, in 171 4, in the houle 
of M. le Clere. The colleges of phyficians at London and 
Edinburgh, are alfo by fome ranked in the number of medi- 
cal academies. 

Acapemy of Nuture Curicforum, in Germany, was firtt 
founded in 1652, by M. Baufch, a phyfician, who invited 
all phyficians to communicate their extraordinary cafes, aud 
was elected prefident. Their works were at fir{t publithed 
feparately ; but in 1670, it was propofed to publifh a vo- 
lume of obfervations every year. ‘The tirft volume appeared 
in 1684, under the title of Ephemerides, which was con- 
tinued with fome interruptions, and variations of the title, 
&c. In 1687, this academy was taken under the protec- 
tion of the empcror Leopold, who granted the members 
feveral privileges, aud parti sularly that their prefidents fhould 
be counts palatine of the Roman empire. From him it has 
been fometimes denominated the Leopoldine academy. 

This academy differs from all others, in that it has no 
fixed refidence, or regular aflemblies ; inftead whereof is a 
kind of bureau, or office, firtt eftablithed at Breflaw, after- 
wards removed to Nuremberg, where letters, obfervations, 
r&c. from members and correfpondents are taken ir. ‘Lhe 
academy conlilts of a prefident, two adjun@ts, or fecretaries, 
and colleagues or members. The colleagues, at their ad- 
miffion, oblige themftlves to two things; firt, to choofe 
fome fubjeét out of the animal, vegetable, or mineral king- 
dom to handie, provided it had not been treated of by any 
colleague before; the fecond, to apply themfelves to furnifh 
materials for the annual Ephemerices.. Tach member is to 
bear a fymbol of the academy, wiz. a gold ring, whereon, 
inttead of a ftone, is a book open, and on the face thereof 
an eye: on the other fide the motto of the academy, nun- 
quam ott-fus, 1. ¢. never idle. See the hiftory, laws, &c. of 
this academy, with the names of its members, and the titles 
of its pieccs, in Ephem. Germ. dec. 1. an. 1, & 2, Pref. 
and the continuation of the fame in the prefaces and appen- 
dices to the enfuing volumes. 

Acapemy, Mujical, confits of the managers and direc- 
tors of the opera. 

An academy of this kind, called the Academy of Ancient 
Mufic, was ettablifhed in London in 1710, by feveral per- 
fons of diltinétion, and other gentlemen, in conjunction 
with the moit eminent mafters of the time, with a view to 
the fiudy and praétice of vocal and inftrumental harmony. 
This inftitution, which had the advantage of a library, con- 
fifting of the molt celebrated compotitions both foreign and 
domettic, in manufcript and in print, and which was aided by 
the performances of the gentlemen of the chapel royal, and 
the choir of St. Paul’s, with the boys belonging to each, 
continued to flourith for many years. In 1731, a charge 
of plagiarifm brought againft Bononcini, a member of the 
academy, for claiming a madrigal of Lotti of Venice as his 
own, interrupted the harmony, and threatened the exiftence 
of the inftitution. Dr. Greene, who had introduced the 
madrigal into the academy, took part with Bononcini, and 
withdrew from the fociety, taking with him the boys of St. 
Paul’s. In 1734, Mr. Gates, another member of the fo- 
ciety, and mafter of the children of the royal chapel, re- 
tired in difguft; and it was thus deprived of the affiftance 
which the boys afforded it in fiaging the foprano parts. 
From this time the academy became a feminary for the in- 
ftruction of youth in the principles of mufic, and the laws of 
harmony. Dr. Pepufch, who was one of its founders, was 
active in accomplifhing this meafure ; and by the expedients 
of educating boys for their purpofe, and admitting auditor 
members, the fubfiftence of the academy was continued. 
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The royal academy of Mufic was formed by the principal 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom for the performance of 
operas, compofed by Mr. Handel, and conducted by him at 
the theatre in the Haymarket. "The fubfcription amcunted 
to 50,000/. and the king, befides fubferibing 1coo/., al- 
lowed the fociety to aflume the title of Royal Academy. It 
conlilted of a governor, deputy governor, and twenty di- 
rectors. On occafion of a conteft between Handel and Se- 
nefino, one of the performers, in which the directors took 
the part of the latter, the academy was diffolved, after liav- 
ing fubfifted with reputation for more than nine years. 

Acapemy, Naval; as that of Peterfburg, and thofe in 
England. See Acapemy. 

Acapemy, Political, fuch as that of Paris, compofed of 
fix perfons, who met on certain days cach week at the 
Louvre, in the chamber where the papers relating to fo- 
reign affairs were lodged. Here they perufed fuch papers as 
were put in their hands, by order of the fecretary for 
foreign affairs, who acquainted the king with the progrefs 
they made, and the capacities of each, that his majefty might 
employ them accordingly. 

Acapemies of Sciences chiefly denote thofe ere&ed for 
improving natural and mathematical knowledge, otherwife- 
called philofopbical aad phyfical academies: fuch as the 
Academy Secretorum Nature, formed at Naples in che houfe of 
Baptilta Porta, about the year 1560, the firlt academy of 
the philofophical kind. It was fucceeded by the 

Acapemy of Lyneci, founded at Rome by prince Frederic 
Cefi, towards the clofe of the fame century; feveral of 
whofe members rendered it famous by their difcoveries: the 
celebrated Galileo Galilei was of the number. 

Several other academies contributed alfo to the advance 
ment of the fciences; but it was by fpeculations, rather 
than by repeated experiments on the phenomena of nature : 
fuch were the academy of Beffarian at Rome, and that of 
Laurence de Medicis at Florence, in the fifteenth century ; 
in the fixteenth, that of Infammati at Padua, of Veena 
Juoli at Rome, of Ortolani at Placentia, and of Umidi at 
Florence. The firft of thefe ftudied fre and pyrotechnia ; 
the fecond, wine and vineyards ; the third, gardens and pot- 
herbs ; the fourth, water and hydraulics. Add to thefe, 
that of Venice, called La Veneta, founded by Frederic 
Badoara, a noble Venetian; another in the fame city, 
whereof Campegio, bifhop of Teltro, appears to have been 
the chief; and that of Cofenza, or la Confentina, whereof 
Bernadin Teiefio, Scrtorio Quatromann', Paulus Aquinus, 
Julio Cavaleanti, and Fabio Cicali, celebrated philotophers; 
were the chief members. 

‘The compolitions of all thefe academies of the fixteenth 
century were good in their kind, but none of them com- 
parable to thofe of the Lyncei. 

Acapemy del Cimento made its appearance at Florence 
fome years after the death of Torricelli, under the protec- 
tion of prince Leopold, afterwards cardinal de Medicis. - 
Galileo, ‘Torricelli, Aggiunti, and Viviani, prepared the 
way for it; and fome of its chief members were Paul del 
Buono ; who, in 1657, invented the in{trument for evincing 
the fuppofed incompreffibility of water, which was a thick 
globular fhell of gold; Alphonfus Borelli, Candide del Buono, 
brother of Paul, Alexander Marfili, Vincent Viviani, Francis 
Redi, and count Laurence Magalotti, were fome of its 
chief members. The latter was fecretary of this aca- 
demy, and publifhed a volume of curious experiments in 
1677, under the title of Saggi di Naturali Efperienze: a 
copy of which being prefented to the Royal Society, was 
tranflated into Englifh by Mr. Waller, and publifhed at 
London, in 4to. in 1684. 

The 
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rence, which comprehends within the extent of its plan all 
arts and fciences, holds from time to time public meetings, 
where any perfon, whether academi{t or not, may read his 
works, on any fubjedt, and in any language: the academy 
receiving all with the greateft impartiality. 

Acapemy deg!’ Inguieti, at Bologna, incorporated after- 
wards into that Della Traccia in the fame city, followed the 
example of that del Cimento: its meetings were at the 
hioufe of the abbot Antonio Sampieri. Here Geminiano 
Montanari, one of the chief members, made excellent dif- 
courles on phyfical and mathematical fubjeGts, part whereof 
was publifhed in 1667, under the title of Penfieri Fifico- 
Matematici. This academy afterwards met in an apartment 
ef Euftachio Manfredi; and afterwards in that of Jacob 
Sandri, but arrived at a higher luftre, when its affemblies 
were held in the palace Mariilli. Some writers have repre- 
fented Manfredi as the founder of this academy in 1690. 
Irs motto was, Mens agitat. In t705, J. B. Morgegni 
new-modelled the academy, and received Marfigli into his 
houfe. Several learned men became members of it, and 
it was united with the Jn/fitute, founded by Marfigli, in 
the year 1712, under the title of the Academy of the 
Lnflitute. The arts of painting, ftatvary, and architecture, 
introduced by Marfigli, were at fir confidered as diftin& 
and f{eparate from the plan of the Academy of Inflitute ; but 
they were afterwards incorporated with it; and the univer- 
fity finally acquired the name of Academia Clementina, 
from its patron Clemént XI. A printing-office was 
added to the academy by the munificence of Benedi&t XIV. 
In this Inftitute, not only the learned of each fex were ad- 
mitted as members, but feveral ladies have been promoted 
to profefforfhips. Among thefe we may mention the cele- 
brated Anna Manzolini, profeffor of anatomy, and Laura 
Baffi, who died in 1778, renowned for her knowledge in the 
abftrufe f{ciences. Of this lady we have a particular account 
in the 6th volume of the Comment. Bonon. The philofophi- 
cal apparatus is large. his academy, in an early period 
of its exiftence, publifhed the 4@a Bononenfia. 

Acapemy of Roffano, in the kingdom of Naples, called 
La Societa Scientifica Roffunefe degl’ Incuriofi, was founded 
about the year 1540, under the name of Naviganti, and re- 
newed under that of Sfenfierati by Camillo Tufcano, about 
the year 1600. It was transformed from an academy of 
belles lettres into an academy of fciences, at the folicitation 
of the learned abbot Don Giacinto Gimma ; who being made 
prefident under the title of promoter-general thereof, in 
1695, gave a new fet of regulations. He divided the‘aca- 


demifts into feveral claffes, viz. grammarians, rhetoricians,_ 


poets, hiltorians, philofophers, phyficians, mathematicians, 
lawyers, and divines, with a clafs apart for cardinals and 
perfons of quality. ‘To be admitted a member, a man mult 
have degrees in fome faculty. The members are not allowed 
to take the title of academifls, in the beginning of their 
hooks, without a written permiffion from the prefident, 
which is not granted till the work has been examined by 
the cenfors of the academy. This permiffion is the greateft 
honour the academy can confer; fince hereby they, as it 
were, adopt the work ; and are anfwerable for it againft all 
critiques which may be made of it. The prefident or pro- 
moter himfelf is fubjeét to this law, Add, that no acade- 
milt is allowed to publifh any thing againit the writings of 
another, without leave from the fociety. 

There have been feveral other academies of fciences in 
Italy, which have not fubfifted long, for want of being fup- 
ported by the princes. Such were at Naples that of the 
Invefliganti, founded about the year 1679, by the Marquis 
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d’Arena, Don Andrea Concubletto ; and that which met 
in 1698, in the palace of the duke de Medina, Don Lewis 
della Creda, viceroy of Naples. At Rome, that of Fifico- 
Matematici, which met in 1686, in the houfe of Sig. Ciam- 
piniz at Verona, that of Alefofli founded the fame year by 
Sig. Jofeph Gazola, which met in the houfe of the Count 
Serenghi della Cucca: at Brefcia, that of Lilefotict, found- 
ed the fame year for the cultivation of phylics and mathe- 
matics, and ended the year following; that of F. Fran- 
cifo Lana, a Jefuit of great ikill in thofe fciences: laftly, 
that of Fifico-Critici, at Sienna, founded in 1691, by Sig. 
Peter Maria Gabrielli. Some other academies {till fubfitting 
in Italy, have repaired with advantage the lofs of the former. 
One of the principal is the academy of Filarmonici, at Ve- 
rona, liberally fupported by the Marquis Scipio Maffei, 
one of the moft learned men in Italy, in honour of whom the 
members of the academy erected a marble ftaiue over the en~ 
trance of the palace, with an appropriate infcription: and in 
1543, the Jncatenati of Ancona were incorporated with this 
academy. Though the members of this body apply themfelves 
to the belles lettres, they do not negle& the fciences. ‘The aca- 
demy of Ricovrati, at Padua, has long fubfifted with repu- 
tation ; in it, learned difcourfes have been held from time to 
time on phyfical fubjc&s ; fuch, for inflance, is that which 
the celebrated Sig. Antomo Vallifnieri, firft profeflor of phy- 
fic in the univerfity of that city, delivered here on the origin 
of fprings, fince printed. The like may be faid of the aca- 
demy of the Muti de Reggio, at Modena; to which the 
fame Sig. Vallifnieri, a native of that city, prefented an ex- 
cellent difcourfe on the feale of created beings, fince in- 
ferted in his Hiftory of the Generation of Man and Ani- 
mals; printed at Venice in 1721. Inthe number of thefe 
academies may alfo be ranked the affembly of learned men, 
which met at Venice in the houfe of Sig. Chriftino 
Martinelli, a noble Venetian, and great patron of learn- 
ing. Among the new academies, the firft place after the 
inttitute of Bologna, is given to that of the countefs 
Donna Clelia Grillo Boromeo, one of the moft learned ladies 
of the age, to whom Sig. Gimma dedicates his Literary 
Hiftory of Italy. She had lately eftablifhed an academy of 
experimental philofophy in her palace at Milan; of which 
Sig. Vallifmier! was nominated prefident, and had already 
drawn up the regulations of it, though we do not find it 
took place. There are likewife many other academies of 
lefs note in Italy ; Jarchius enumerates 550, of which the 
names are very curious. I. Merfenne is faid to have given 
the firlt idea of a philofophical academy in France, to- 
wards the beginning of the feventeenth century, by the 
conferences of naturalifts and mathematicians, occafionally 
held at his lodgings; at which Gaffendi, Des Cartes, 
Hobbes, Roberval, Pafeal, Blondel, and others affiited. 
F. Merfenne propofed to each certain problems to examine, 
or certain experiments to be made. ‘Thefe private aflem- 
blies were fucceeded by more public ones, formed by M. 
Montmort and M. Thevenot, the celebrated traveller. The 
French example*animated every Englifhman of diftinétion 
and learning, to ereét a kind of philofophical academy at 
Oxford, towards the clofe of Cromwell’s adminiftration : 
which, after the reftoration, was ereéted by authority into 
a Royal Society. The Englith example in its turn ani- 
mated the French. Lewis XIV. in 1666, affifted -by the 
counfels of M. Colbert, founded an academy of {ciences at 

Paris, called the 
Acapemy, Royal, of Sciences, for the improvement of 
phyfics, mathematics, and chemiitry. In the year 1699, it 
had as it were a fecond birth; the fame prince, by a regu- 
lation, dated the 26th of January, giving it a new frm 
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and putting it on a new and more folemn footing. In virtue 
of that regulation, the academy was to be compofed of four 
kinds of members, viz. honorary, penfionary, affociates, and 
eleves.—The firft clafs to confift of ten perfons; and the relt 
of twenty each.—The honorary academifts to be all inha- 
bitants of France; the penfionaries all to refide at Paris ; 
eight of the affociates allowed to confilt of foreigners; and 
the eleves all to live at Paris. The officers, to be a pre- 
fident, named every year by the king, out of the clafs of 
honorary academifts; and a fecretary and treaturer, to be 
perpetual, 

Of the penfionaries, or thofe who receive falaries, three 
to be geometricians, three aftronomers, three mechanics, three 
anatomiits, three chemitts, three botanilts; the remaining two, 
fecretary and treafurer.—Of the twenty affociates, two to 
apply themfelves to geometry, two to botany, and two to 
chemiltry.—The eleves to apply themfelves to the fame kind 
of {cience with the pentfionaries they are attached to ; and not 
to fpeak, except when called upon by the prefident.—No 
regular or religious to be admitted, except into the clafs of 
honorary academiits ; nor any perfon to be admitted, either 
for affociate or penfionary, unlefs known by fome confider- 
able printed work, fome machine, or other difcovery.— 
Farther, no perfon to be allowed to make ufe of his quality 
of academit, in the title of any of his books, unlefs fuch 
book have been read to, and approved by the academy. 

The eftablifhment of this academy, as well as of that of 
the Belles Lettres, was confirmed by royal patent in 1713. 

In the year 1716, the duke of Orleans, then regent, made 
an alteration in their conltitution; augmenting the number 
of honoraries, and of affociates capable of being foreigners, 
to twelve 3 admitting regulars among fuch affociates ; fup- 
prefling the clafs of cleves, and eflabli{hing in lieu thereof, 
a new clafs of twelve adjunéts, to the fix feveral kinds of 
{ciences cultivated by the academy ; and, laftly, appointing 
a vice-prefident, to be chofen yearly by the king, out of the 
honorary members ; and a direétor, and fub-direétor, out of 
the penfionaries. : 

In the year 1785, the king farther confirmed by letters 
patent, the eftablithment of this academy ; added claffes of 
agriculture, natural hiltory, mineralogy, and phyfics ; and 
incorporated the affociates and adjuncts, limiting to fix the 
members? of each clafs, viz. three penfioners, and three af- 
fociates. ‘The academy, by this regulation, was made to 
confit of eight clafles, vz. geometry, aftronomy, mechanics, 
general phytics, anatomy, chemiftry and metallurgy, bo- 
tany and agriculture, and natural hiftory and mineralogy. 
Fach clafs was to remain irrevocably fixed at fix members, 
viz. three penfionaries, and three affociates, befides a per- 
petual fecretary and treafurer; twelve free affociates, and 
eight affociate foreigners ; and the adjun&@ geographer was 
henceforth to be called the affociate-geographer. Thefe 
feveral claffes were filled with perfons, whofe names have 
been refpetable in the commonwealth of lctters. Their 
meetings, which were formerly held in the king’s library, 
have fince 1699 been held in a fine hall in the Old Louvre. 

This academy has done great things for the fervice of 
learning, by the continuation of the mErip1an, by fending 
perfons to different parts of the world for making obferva- 
tions; but efpecially by the excellent writings they have 
publithed, either in a feparate, or a joint capacity ; parti- 
cularly their memoirs. Thefe have been regularly publifhed 
every year, fome late years excepted, ever fince the re- 
eftablifhment of the academy in 1699. To each volume is 
prefixed the hiftory of the academy, or an extra of the 
memoirs; and, in general, of whatever has been read or 
faid at the academy. At the clofe of the volume are eulo- 


giums on fuch academifts as have died in the courfe of the 
year. A general Index to the volumes has been publifhed 
every ten years. In the volume for 1783, &c. the extraéts 
from the regilters are omitted, but the éloges of diftin- 
guifhed men lately deceafed are continued. M. Abbé 
Rozier has publifhed, in four quarto volumes, an excellent: 
index of the contents of all the volumes, and the writings 
of all the members, from the commencement of their pub- 
lications to the year 1770. M. Rouille de Meflay founded 
two prizes, one of 2500, and the other’ af 2000 livres, 
which are alternately diftributed every year; the fubjeéts 
for the firft muft relate to phyfical altronomy, and thofe for 
the latter, to navigation and commerce. Indeed they have 
an advantage over molt academies, in being defrayed their 
expences, and even paid for time and attendance. Their 
hiltory to the year 1697 was written by M. du Hamel; 
and fince that time continued from year to year by M, 
Fontenelle, under the following titles: Du Hamel Hittoria 
Regie Academie Scientiarum, Paris, 4to. Hifkoire de 
VP Academie Royale des Sciences, avec les Memoires de Ma-« 
thematique ct de Phyfique tirez des Regiftres de ? Academie, 
Paris, 4to. Hilt. de Acad. Roy. des Sciences depuis fon 
Etabliffement en 1666, jufqu’en 1699, en 13 tomes, Ato. 

A new hiltory, from the inftitution of the academy to 
the period from whence M. de Fontenelle commences, has 
been formed ; with a ferics of the works publifhed under the 
name of this academy, during the firlt interval.— Their 
motto is invenit &F perfecit. “This academy was fuppreffed : 
and, in 1793, abolifhed by the Convention of France; the 
lait volume of its memoirs being that for 1790; and other 
inftitutions of various kinds have been eftablifhed; fee In- 
STITUTE. 

The memoirs of the academy, abolifhed by the edi& of 
the Convention, becaafe it was a royal inftitution, and roy- 
alty was overthrown, are comprehended in 139 volumes in 
quarto: 11 from the foundation of the academy in 1666 to 
its renewal in 16993 92 from 1699 to 17903 the year 
1772 containing two: 11 of memoirs prefented to the aca- 
demy ; 9 of prizes; 9 of tables to 1780 ; and 7 of drawings 
of machines. 

The French have alfo confiderable academies in moft of 
their great cities; as, the academy at Caen, eftablifhed by 
letters patent in 1705 ; the royal fociety of iciences in 1706, 
at Montpelier, which, fince 1708, formed one body with 
the royal academy of fciences at Paris; academie des jeux 
floraux at 'Touloufe, befides the academy of fciences and 
belles lettres, founded in 17505 and other academies at 
Bourdeaux, founded in 17033 at Soiffons in 1674, at Mar- 
{eillesin 1726, at Lyons in 1700, at Parin Bearn in 1721, at 
Montauban in 1744, at Angers in 1685, at Amiens in 
1750, at Villefranche in 1679, at Dijon in 1740, at Nifmes 
in 1682, at Befangon in 1752, at Chalons fur Maine in 1755, 
at Rochelle in 1734, at Beziers in 1723, at Rouen in 1744, 
at Metz in 1760, at Arras in 1773, &c. &c. 

Acavemy, Royal, of Sciences, at Berlin, was founded by 
Frederic I. of Pruffia in 1700, on the model of that of Eng- 
land, excepting that, befides natural knowledge, it likewife 
comprehends the belles lettres. A new form, and a new fet 
of ftatutes were given it in 1710; by which it is ordained, 
that the prefident fhall be one of the counfellors of ftate, and 
nominated by the king. ‘The members were divided into 
four claffes; the firft, for profecuting phy fics, medicine, and 
chemiftry ; the fecond for mathematics, altronomy, and me- 
chanics; the third, for the German language, and the hif- 
tory of the country ; the fourth, for Oriental learning, par- 
ticularly as it may concern the propagation of the Gofpel 
among infidels. Each clafs to eleét a director for themfelves, 

who 
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who fhall hold his poft for life. Their meeting to be in the 
caltle called New Marfhal; one clafs to meet every week in 
their turns, ‘The members of any of the claffes to have free 
admiffion into the aflemblies of any of the reft. The great 
promoter of this inftitution was the celebrated M. Leibnitz, 
who according ly was made the firft direfor. The academy 
has publifhed feveral volumes of its tranfaGtions in Latin, 
under the title of Mifcellanea Berolinenfia. The rft volume 
was publifhed in 1710; and, though undiltinguifhed by any 
peculiar tokens of royal favour, they continued to publifh 
new volumes in 1723, 1727, 1734, 1737, and 1740, At 
lait, however, viz.in 1743, Frederic III. gave new vigour 
to this academy, by inviting foreigners of literary merit to 
Berlin, encouraging the culture of {cience among his fubjects, 
by fuitable rewards, and conferring the honour of prefident 
ef the academy on M. Maupertuis. He alfo propofed new 
regulations for the academy, and affumed the title of its 
protector. The members hold two public affemblics annu- 
ally ; at the latter of which, viz. in May, is given a gold 
medal, of fifty ducats value, as a prize for a differtation, the 
fubje&t of which fhall be fuccefiively natural philofophy, 
mathematics, metaphylics, and general literature. Since 
1743, this academy has publifhed feveral volumes of its tranf- 
ations in French, under the title of Hiftoire de l’ Academie 
Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres, a Berlin. 

Some new arrangements relating to this academy were 
propofed by his Pruffian Majefty, in the year 1798. The 
ceconomical commiffion of the academy, which had fubfitted 
to this time, was abolifhed, and its place fupplied by a direc- 
tory, which fhould be formed of a prefident, the four direc- 
tors of the clafles, and two members, to be chofen not from 
the academy, but men of bufinefs, equally diftinguifhed by 
their literary merit, and capable of preferving the neceflary 
order in the ceconomical ftate of the academy. The mem- 
bers of the academy were to be either honorary or ordinary. 
The latter members were divided as before, into four 
claffes: and each clafs compofed of a direCtor and fix mem- 
bers, forming an aggregate of 24 academicians, befides the 
members of the directory. It was propoled that this num- 
ber fhould continue invariable, and that no new members 
fhould be admitted except in the cafe of vacancies. The 
right of electing members is preferved to the academy ; 
whilft the king referves to himfelf the right of confirming 
or rejecting. The large public library at Berlin, as well as 
the colleétion of natural curiofities, are united to the aca- 
demy, and entruiled to its dire€tion. The grand defign of 
the new regulations is to dire€t the attention of the aca- 
demy to objects of real utility; to humanife it, as the king 
exprefies himfelf in his letter to the academy, by giving en- 
couragement to efforts that contribute to the happinefs of 
common life, to the improvement of every thing that con- 
cerns its wants, and to its conveniences, by the conftant ap- 
plication of the theory of the fciences to things rather than 
to {peculative meditations ; to excite the national induttry, 
by furnithing it with the principles fuited to that art, which 
it exercifes; to purify the different fyitems of moral and li- 
terary education, from many vague and erroneous principles, 
which fathion, and the imagination of fome enthufiaftic pe- 
dagogues, have introduced, and whicli muft degrade future 
generations ; and to combat the prejudices and delufions of 
the people, as well as the licentious and deftrutive efforts 
of the falle philofophers of the prefent day. 

There are other academical inftitutions at Berlin, and 
other parts of the north ; feveral of which have diftinguifhed 
themlelves by their jonrnals, ephemerides, &c. The reader 

_ will find fome account of them under the article Journat. 

Acapemy, Jmperial, of Sciences, at Peterfourg, was pro- 

jected by theczar Peter the Great, who, during his travels in 


1717, having obferved the utility of inttitutions of this kind, 
determined to eltablifh a fimilar one in his own country. 
Wolf and Leibnitz were confulted as to the regulations 
which were proper to be adopted. The death of Petet, 
however, prevented the execution of the plan whicli he had 
drawn up and figned in 1724. At the clofe of 1725, his 
defign was happily executed by the munificence of the cz4- 
rina, Catharine I., his wife and fucceffor, on the model neatly 
of the academy of Paris, whereof the czar was a member. 
The academy held its firft public meeting on the 27th of 
December, 1725, in the prefence of the duke of Holftein, 
and a large appearance of perfons of diftin@ion. ‘I'he 
emprefs fettled a fund of 4982/. per annum for its fupport ; 
and 15 members, eminent for their talents and learning, 
were admitted and penfioned under the title of Profeffors, 
in the various branches of literature and fcience ; among 
whom were Nicholas and Daniel Bernouilli, the two De 
Lifles, Bulfinger, and Wolf. In 31721, a gymnafium was 
fubjoined to the academy, and with them was conneéted an 
univerlity, the profeffors of which were to give leétures in 
the feveral branches of fcience. The academy leng'uifhed 
under Peter II., and was again revived by the emprefs Anne, 
who gave it its ftatutes. After the acceflion of Elizabeth, 
the original plan was enlarged, and an academy of arts was 
affociated with it in 1758, but feparated from it by Catha- 
rine IJ. in 1764. Afterwards the academy acquired reputa- 
tion and vigour by the influx of feveral learned foreigners. 
The annual income, arifing from the printing-office, the fale 
of books and maps, almanacks and ‘gazettes, amounts to be- 
tween 70 and 80,000 rubles. : 

The late emprefs took this fociety under her own imme- 
diate proteGtion ; correted many of its abufes, and infufed 
a new f{pirit into the refearches of its members. In order 
to encourage ingenious profeffors to vilit the various pro- 
vinces of her dominions, fhe granted an extraordinary bene- 
faction of 20c0/., which fhe occafionally renewed. - Thefe 
travellers were inftruéted by the academy, to profecute 
their inquiries into the different forts of foil and water, the 
beft methods of cultivating barren and defert {pots, the lo- 
cal diforders incident to men and animals, and the beft 
means of relieving them, the breeding of cattle, and efpeci- 
ally of fheep, the rearing of bees and filk-worms, the pro- 
per places for fifhing and hunting, the various minerals and 
plants, and the arts and trades. They were alfo enjoined 
to rectify the latitude and longitude of the chief towns, to 
make altronomical, geographical, and meteorological obfer- 
vations, to trace the courfe of sivers, to take the moft exa& 
charts, and to obferve the manners and cuftoms of the dife 
ferent people, their drefs, language, antiquities, traditions, 
hiftory, and religion ; and, in a word, to obtain every infor- 
mation which might tend to illuftrate the real ftate of the 
whole Ruffian empire. Thefe expeditions have produced, 
in the courfe of a few years, a great variety of excellent 
publications on the feveral objets above enumerated. 

The firft tranfaGions of this fociety were publifhed in 
1728, and intitled Commentarii Academie Scientiarum 
Imperialis Petropolitane ad Ann. 1726. The publication 
was continued till the year 1747, when its tranfaGions 
were called Novi Commentarii Academie, &c. In 1777, 
the title was again changed into Nova A@a Academiz 
Scientiarum Imperialis Petropolitane. Of the commen- 
taries 14 volumes were publifhed. The firlt of the new 
commentaries appeared in 1750, and the 20th in 1776, 
About 30 volumes have been publifhed, and two are 
printed, in the Latin language, every year, all of which 
abound with important and ufeful difquifitions wpon 
various parts of fcience, and natural hiftory. This aca- 
demy, from the mal-adminiftration of fome of its direc. 
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tors, was, for feveral years, torn by internal diffenfions, 
which retarded the labours of the academicians, and put a 
ftop to the ufual publication of its collections. By an ediét 
of the emprefs, the government of the academy was new- 
modelled ; and the academy refolved to begin a new feries 
of publications. From this era the hiflory commences, 
which is prefixed to Vol. I. of the Nova Acta, &e. publifhed 
in 1787. The academy is compofed of 15 profeflors, befides 
a prefident and direftor. Each profeffor has a houfe and 
an annual {tipend, from 200/. to Goo/. - There are alfo four 
adjunéts, who are penfioned, attend the fittings of the fo- 
ciety, and fucceed to the firft vacancies. ‘The ordinary af- 
femblies are held twice a week, and public or folemn ones 
thrice in the year; wherein an account is given of what has 
been done in the private ones. he building, apparatus, 
&c. of this academy, are extraordinary. ‘Vhey have a fine 
library, confifting of 36,000 books and manufcripts; an ex- 
tenfive mufeum; an obfervatory, &c. ‘Their motto is pau- 
Jatim, and their device, a tree bearing fruit not ripes 

Acanemy of Sciences, called the Inflitute of Bologna, was 
founded by count Marfigli, in 1712, for the cultivating of 
phyfics, mathematics, anatomy, medicine, chemiftry, and na- 
tural hiftory. Its hiftory was written by M. de Limiers, 
from memoirs furnifhed by the founder himfelf, and pub- 
lifhed at Amferdam in 1723. The academy founded not 
long before by pope Clement XI. for architeGture and 
painting, was incorporated with this; and for its further 
encouragement the city purchafed and appropriated to its 
ufe the palazzo Celefi, that the hbrary, mufeum, obfervato- 
ry, {chools, and.the apartments of the profeflors, might be 
under the fame roof. On the entrance of this edifice is the 
foilowing infcription: Bononienfe Scientiarum et Artium In- 
Sflitutum, ad publicum totius orbis ufum. 

Acapemy, Imperial and Royal, of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres, at Brufels, was founded in 17733; and feveral vo- 
lumes of their memoirs have been publithed. 

Acavemy, Royal, of Sciences, at Stockholm, derived its ori- 
gin from fix perfons of diftinguifhed learning, one of whom 
was the celebrated Linnzus ; who, in 1739, formed a pri- 
vate fociety for reading differtations on literary fubjects. 
As their number increafed, it attraéted public notice; and 
the fociety was incorporated by the king, in 1741, under the 
title of the Royal Swedi/o Academy. Though it has no 
penfion from the crown, its fund has been gradually aug- 
mented to a large fum by legacies, and private donations. 
The only perfons who receive falaries, are a profeffor of ex- 
perimental philofophy and two fecretaries. ach member 
refident at Stockholm becomes prefident by rotation, and 
continues in office three months. The members, both na- 
tive and foreign, are admitted without fees. The differta- 
tions read at each meeting are written in the Swedith lan- 
guage, and are collected and publithed four times in the 
year; and the annual publications make a volume in 8vo. 
The firft 40 volumes, which were finifhed in 1779, are called 
the Old Tranfaétions; for in the next year, the title was chang- 
ed into that of New TranfaCtions. Any perfon who fends a 
treatife, which is thought worthy of publication, receives the 
tranfaGtions for one quarter gratis, and a filver medal of the 
value of three fhillings. All papers relating to agri- 
culture are publithed feparately, under the title of Occono- 
mica AGia. Annual premiums in money and gold medals 
are diftributed by the academy, principally for the encou- 
ragement of agriculture and inland trade. The meetings 
of this academy are fometimes attended by the king. 

AcavEmy, Royal, of Sciences, at Copenhagen, took its rife 
from the occafional meetings of fix literati, whom Chriftian 
VI. in 1742, employed in arranging his cabinet of medals. 
With thefe perfons others gradually affociated ; and they 
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formed a fociety, under the patronage of the count of Hol. 
ftein, whofe immediate obje&t was to make refearches into 
the antiquities and hiftory of their country, and to explain 
them. In 1743, his Danith majelty took the fociety under 
his prote€tion, gave it its name, endowed it with a fund, 
and direéted the members to extend their purfuits to natu- 
ral hiftory, phyfics, and mathematics. The academy has 
publithed 15 volumes in the Danith language; fome of 
which have beer tranflated into Latin. 

Acavemy, Royal, of Sciences, at Lifbon, was founded in 
the year 1779, by the Duke de Lafoens, uncte to the queen. 
The fovereign is the immediate patron, and the founder is 
prefident. Twenty-four effeGtive members, divided into 
three claffes, viz. natural feiences, mathenratics, and national 
literature, form the main body of the fociety ; and the refidue 
is compofed of 36 free-members ; a {mall number of literary 
foreigners, and a larger one of great perfonages of the 
nation, as honorary members; fome veteran members and a 
confiderable proportion of extra correfpondents. Govern- 
ment allows them a revenue, by means of which they have 
eftablifhed an obfervatory, a mufeum, a library, and a print- 
ing-office. ‘he academy has hitherto direéted its attention 
to the encouragement of many objeéts, which do not, in 
other countries. require the care of an academy of fciences. 
The 1ft volume of its memoirs was publifhed at Lifbon in 
1797. The memoirs commence at 1780. 

Acapemy, of Arts and Sciences, American, was eftablifhed 
in 1780, by the council and houfe of reprefentatives of the 
province of Maflachufett’s bay, for promoting and encou- 
raging the knowledge of the antiquities of America, and of 
the natural hiftory of the country; for determining the 
ufes to which its various natural produ€tions might be ap- 
plied ; for promoting and encouraging medicinal difcoveries, 
mathematical difquifitions, philofophical inquiries, and ex- 
periments, aftronomical, meteorological, and geographical 
obfervations, and improvements in agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce; and in fhort for cultivating every art and 
{cience, which might tend to advance the intereft, honour, 
dignity, and happinefs of a free, independent, and virtuous 
people. The members of this academy are never to be 
more than 200, nor lefs than 4o. 

Acapremy, Royal Jrifh, fprung out of a fociety, eftab- 
lifhed at Dublin, about the year 1782, and confifting of an 
indefinite number of gentlemen, moft of whom belonged to 
the univerfity, who held weekly meetings, and alternately 
read effays on various fubjeéts. The members of this fo- 
ciety, anxious to make their labours redound to the ho- 
nour and advantage of their country, formed a more exten- 
five plan, and admitting only fuch names as might add dig- 
nity to their new inftitution, became the founders of the Royal 
Trifh Academy, which profeffes to unite the advancement of 
{cience with the hiftory of mankind and polite literature. 
The firft volume of their tranfaétions for 1787 was pub- 
Iifhed in 1788, and the publication has been occafionally 
continued. We fhall here add, that a fociety was formed 
in Dublin, fimilar to the Royal Society in London, as 
early as the year 1683; but the diftraéted ftate of the 
country was unpropitious to the cultivation of philofophy 
and literature. ‘The plan was refumed about the beginning 
of the prefent century, and the earl of Pembroke, then 
Lord Lievtenant, was prefident of a philofophical So- 
ciety eftablifhed in Dublin College. In the year 1740, there 
was initituted a Phyfico-hiftorical Society ; of which two vo- 
lumes of minutes are extant; but this fociety foon declined. 

Acavemy, of Sciences, at Manheim, was citablifhed in 
1763 by Charles Theodore, elector Palatine, according to 
a plan of the learned Schopflin, and divided into two claffes, 
viz. the Hiftorical and Phyfical, The latter clafs was fub- 
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divided, in 1780, into the Phyfical, properly fo called, and 
Meteorological. The papers of the academy have been 
publifhed in rr volumes 4to., under the title of daa Acade- 
mie Theodoro-Palatine. The Meteorological obfervations, 
from 1781 to 1782, form 12 volumes 4to. with the title of 
Ephemerides Societatis Meteorologice Palatine. 

For a farther account of fimilar inftitutions, fee Society. 

Acapemy, 1s alfo ufed among us as a kind of collegiate 
{chool or feminary; where youth are inftruéted in the libe- 
ral arts and fciences ina private way ; now indeed it is ufed 
for all kinds of fchools. 

There were two public academies in the Roman empire ; 
one at Rome, founded by Adrian, in which all the fciences 
were taught; and the other at Berytus in Pheenicia, which 
was principally deftined for the education of youth in the 
{cience of law. In confequence of the proteCtion that was 
given to the f{ciences in the 13th century, academies were 
erécted in various parts of Europe, peculiar privileges of fe- 
yeral kinds were granted to the youth that frequented them ; 
and thefe learned focieties acquired, at length, the form of 
political bodies; #. e. they were invefted with a certain ju- 
rifdiGtion, and were governed by their own laws and ftatutes. 
In the public fchools or academies that were founded at 
Padua, Modena, Naples, Capua, houloufe, Salamanca, 
Lyons, and Cologn, the application of the youth was_re- 
ftri&ed to certain branches of learning, and thus the courfe 
of academical education remained imperfect. The academy 
of Paris, which furpaffed all the reft, both with refpeé& to 
the number and abilities of its profeffors, and the mul- 
titude of ftudents by whom it was frequented, was the 
firft learned focicty which extended the {phere of education, 
comprehended all the fciences, and appointed matters for 
every branch of education. Hence it was. diftinguithed, 
before any other academy, with the title of Universiry, 
to denote its embracing the whole circle of fcience; and in 
procefs of time, other ichools of learning were ambitious of 
forming themfelves upon the fame model, and of being ho- 
noured with the fame title. Inthe 16th century, academies 
were founded by the Lutherans at Jena, Helmftadt, and 
Altorf ; and by the Calvinifts at Franeker, Leyden, Geneva, 
under Calvin and Beza, and many cther places. : 

Frederic I. king of Pruffia, eftablifhed an academy in 
Berlin in 1703, for the education of the young nobility of 
the court, fuitable to their extra¢tion. The expence of 
the ftudents was very moderate, the king having undertaken 
to pay the extraordinaries. This illuttrious {chool, which 
was then called the Academy of Princes, has. now loft much 
of its firlt fplendor. 

The Romans had a kind of military academies eftablifhed 
in all the cities of Italy, under the name of Campi Martii. 
Here the youth were admitted to be trained for war at the 
public expence. The Greeks, befide academies of this 
kind, had military profeffors called Taégici, who taught all 
the higher offices of war, &c. &c. 

We have two royal academies of this kind; one at 
Portfmouth, for teaching navigation, drawing, &c. which 
may be ftyled a naval or maritime academy, founded by 
George I. in 1722, and under the dire€tion of the board of 
admiralty, which gives falaries to two matters; and another 
at Woolwich, where youth are taught fortification, gunne- 
ry, and fuch branches of the mathematics as are neceflary 
to qualify them for engineers. This was citablifhed by 
George II. in 1741, and is under the direétion of the mai- 
ter-general and board of ordnance. None are now educa- 
ed in this academy, but the gentlemen-cadets, to the number 
of go or 100. The malters ave now 123 viz. a profeffor 
of mathematics, and two other mathematical matters, a pro- 
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feffor of fortification and an affiftant, two drawing matters, 
a French matter, with mafters for fencing, dancing, and 
chemiftry. This inftitution is important, and admits of im- 
provement. It has now the benefit of the valuable fervices 
of Dr. Hutton and Mr. Bonnycaftle, whofe names are well 
known among men of fcience. The royal academy of ma- 
rine at Breft, in France, was eftablifhed in 1752. 

The nonconformift minifters, &c. are bred up in private 
academies, as not approving the common univerfity educa- 
tion. The principal of their academies are thofe in Lon- 
don, York, Exéter, Wymondley in Herts, Retheram, 
Carmarthen, and Wrexham. 

Acapemy is likewife a name given to a riding fchool, 
where young gentlemen are tavght the great horfe, and 
other fuitable exercifes, as fencing, &c. See ManeGe. 

Acapemy is alfo ufed in {peaking of the fchools of the 
Jews; i. e. thofe feminaries where the rabbins, or doors, 
inftru@ the youth of their nation in the Hebrew tongue 5 
explain to them the Talmud; teach them the Cabbala, &c. 

Soon after the deftruGion of Jerifalem, and the difperfion 
of the Jews, they are faid to have ere€ted academies at 
Japhne, Lydda, Babylon, and Tiberias ; which left place 
ia particular became famous for its learned men, fuch as the 
compilers of the Misuna, and the Masorires. Accord- 
ing to Buxtorf, this academy fubfifted in Jerom’s time. _ See 
Stephanus de Urb. vol. i. p. 482. n. 3. 

Of the Babylonian fchools, the moft famous in later 
times were thofe which were eftablifhed in the cities of So- 
ra, Nahardea, and Pumbeditha. Saadias, a celebrated 
grammarian, was re€tor of the academy at Soraing27. But 
thefe academies were demolifhed by the Mahometan kings 
of Perfia, about the year 1040. See Maiclef’s Gram. Heb. 
vol. i. p. 14. : 

Acapemy, or AcapEemy Figure, in Painting, is a draw- 
ing, or DEstGN made after a model of a naked man or wo- 
man, taken after the life ; which is ufually done on paper, with 
red or black chalk, and fometimes with paftils or crayons. 

ACADIE or Acapia, in Geography, a name formerly 
given to Nova Scorta, or New Scotland in“America. The 
name was firft applied to a traét of country between the 
4oth and 46th degrees of latitude, granted to De Mons in 
1603, by Henry IV. of France. 

ACZENA, axawx, in Antiquity, a Grecian decemped, or 
ten-foot rod, ufed in meafuring of their lands. Beverin, 
Syntag. de Ponderibus, &c. p. 177. Ricciol. Geo. 1.. ii. 
c. 4. Salmaf. Ex. in Solin. p. 684. 

Aczna, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
clafs and order of plants; the generic chara¢ters of which are 
thefe: the calyx is a four-leaved perianthium, with ovate, 
concave, equal, permanent leaflets; there is no corolla, un- 
lefs the calyx be confidered as fuch: the itamina confift of 
equal filaments, of middle length, oppofite to the calyx, and 
the anthers are quadrangular, twin, and ere; the piltil- 
lum has an obovate, hifpid germ, a very {mall infleGted 
ftyle, and the ftigma is a {mall thickifh, coloured membrane, 
divided into many fegments ; the pericarpium is a dry, obo- 
vate, fingle-celled berry, with {pines that are bent back- 
wards ; and the feed is fingle. ‘There is only one fpecies, 
which is a Mexican plant. Miller’s Dit. by Martyn. 

ACAGUNA, in Geography, a mountain on the coaft of 
Peru, in the South Sea, about four leagues S. E. from the 
river Hilo, and as far N. W. from the river Sama. It is a 
good fea-mark ; but a ftrong furge lies on the coatt, fo that 
thips fhould not keep too near, till they are fure of an entrance 
into fome port. 

ACAJOU, and Acajusa, in Botany. 
DIUM. 
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ACALANDRA. See Carannra. 

ACALANDRUS, in Ancient Geography, 2 river falling 
into the bay of Tarentum, not far from the Metapontum. 
This river is mentioned by Pliny (Hilt. Nat. l. a. c. ro. 
tom. i. p. 165.), and by Strabo, (Geog. tom. 1. p. 429.) 
It is now Fiume de Rofeto. 

ACALEPHE, a nettle. It alfo fignifics a certain fifh, 
the flefh of which is very tender, Likewife a fea-fow] m:n- 
tioned’ by Nicander, anda fea-animal, mentioned by Gellius. 

ACALOT, an abridgment of Acacaroru. 

ACALYPHA, in Botany, a genus of plants belonging 
to the monsecia monadelphia clafs, and the natural order of 
Tricocce, called by Boerhaave, and others, Ricinocarpos or 
Tich-frait. Ut derives its name Axzaton, from its not being 
pleafant to handle, i... aoe To por Exe moray ony. Its cha- 
ragters are thefe: the male flowers are crowded above the 
female ones ; the calyx is a three or four leaved perianthium, 
with roundifh, concave, equal leaflets: it has no corolla ; 
the {tamina have from ‘eicht to fixteen filaments, which are 
fhort, crowded, and connected at the bafe, with roundith 
anthere. The female flowers are fewer, and received into 
a large divided involucrum. The calyx is a three-leaved 
perianthium, with fubovate, concave, converging, {mall 
permanent leaflets; there is no corolla; the piltillum has 
a roundith germen, three ftyles, branching, ufually tri- 
partite, and long, and the ftigmas are fimple; the pericar- 
pium has a roundifh, three-furrowed, three-celled capfule, 
the valves gaping two ways, and the fecds are folitary, 
roundith, and very large. There are fourteen» fpecies. 
The. firft fort, or 4. Virginica, grows naturally in Vir- 
ginia, feveral parts of North America, and alfo in Cey- 
Ton: the fecond, or A. virgata, is a native of the warmeit 
countries, and grows plentitully in Jamaica, and its leaves 
refemble thofe of the annual nettle, and iting as much: 
the third, or Jndion Acalypha, was dilcovered in’ great 
plenty by Dr. Houfloun at La Vera Cruz, and is alfo found 
upon dunghills in the Eaft Indies, and its leaves are lke 
thofe of Mercury, whence thefe plants have fometimes been 
called three-feeded Mercury: the fourth, or Villous Acalypha, 
is found in the woods about Carthagena: the fifth 1s a 
native of South!Ameriea, whence it has its name: the reft 
are all natives of the Welt Indies. Thefe plants have no 
beauty to recommend ‘them, and are preferved in fome 
botanic gardens merely for the fake of variety. Martyn’s 
Miller, In the laft edition of Linnzus’s Syft. Nat. by 
Gmelin, the 4calypha is made a genus of the monadelphia 
dodecandria clafs and order, and includes twenty-one {pecies. 

ACALZIKE, a town and fortrefs of Afiatic Turkey. 
N. lat. 41° go’. E. long. 44° 14/. 

ACAM. See Acaam, and Aram. 

ACAMACU, or Acamaky, in Ornithology, the Brafi- 
ljan name of the creiled MoucHERorieE of Buffon ; the 
crefted Braflian FruycarcHeErR of Brifflon, and the crefted 
Brafilian Topus, or variety of the Topus Paradifzus of 
Gmelin, and of the Muscrcapa Paradifi of Linneus. It 
és found in Africa and Madagafcar. 

ACAMANTIS, in Ancient Geography, the name of the 
ifland of Cyprus, taken from its weitern promontory, called 
Acamas and Cacamo, now cape Pifanio, or Epifanio, where 
there was formerly a town of the fame name, tow a village, 
called Crufoco. ‘The wood in this part of the ifland (fays 
Mr. Bruce, Travels, vol. i. p. 4-) remains as thick and im- 
pervious as at the firlt difcovery ; and in thefe woods large 
flags, and wild boars of a monttrous fize, fhelter themfelves 
in perfea fecurity. 

ACAMAS, in Ancient Hiflory, the fon of Thefeus, who 
followed the other Grecian princes to the fiege of Troy, 
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and was deputed with Diomedes to reflore Helen. Laodice 
Priam’s daughter, had a fon by him, called Munitus, ie 
was one of the heroes who were concealed in the wooden 
horfe, One of the tribes of Athens was called Acamantides 
from him, by the defire of the oracle ; and he founded a 
city in Phrygia Major, called Acamantium. Homer (Iliad. 
1. it. $23. and |. xiv. 475.) mentions two other heroes of 
this name; one a Thracian prince, who came to fuccour 
Priam; and another, a fon of Antenor. 

ACAMATOS, among Phy/ficians, means that difpofition 
of alimb, which is equally diftant from flexion and extenfion. 

ACAMBOU, in Geography. See AquamBor. 

ACAMEA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Affyria, in 
the province of Sittacene. f 

ACANACEOUS, fee AcanTHACEOUs. 

ACANGA, in Botany. See Brome ia. 

_ACANGIS, i. ec. Ravagers, or Adventurers, a name 
given by the Turks to their huffars, or light troops, who 
are generally fent out in detachments to procure intelligence, 
harals the enemy, or ravage the country. 

ACANNY, or Axanni. See AcuEm. 

ACANOR, a particular fort of chemical furnace. See 
ATHANOR. 

ACANOS, in Botany. See Onororpum. 

ACANTHA, formed from axn, point, and a%os, flower, 
in a general fenfe, a {pine or prickle, chiefly of Ae of 
the thorny kind. 

AcANTHA, in a more particular fenfe, denotes a fpine, 
or quill of certain fifhes, as the echinus marinus, or fea- 
hedge-hog. Hence the thorn-back, a f{pecies of the 
raja, is by fome called acanthias, from the two prickles on 
its back. Rondelet. de Pifcib. lib. xiii. c. 2. 

_AcANTHA, among fome Anatomifis, is applied to the 
hind or pofterior protuberances of the veRTEBR# of the 
back; forming what we call the spina dorfi. 

ACANTHABOLUS, compounded of exes$a, a thorn, 
and Burrs, to caff away, in Surgery, an inftrument, where- 
with to extract foreign bodies, which by the fharpnefs of 
the points have penetrated, and entered any part of the 
body. 

The acanthabolus is the fame with the inftrument which 
is otherwile called volfella. Its chief ufe is for extraGing 
fifh-bones, or the hke, fticking in the ceefophagus ; as alfo, 
the fragments of weapons, bones, hair, &c. remaining in 
wounds. Its figure refembles that of a pair of pincers; 
fometimes it is alfo made crooked, for more commodious 
application to the fauces. Celfus, lib. vii..c. go. 

AcAnTHABotus is alfo fometimes ufed for an inftrument, 
wherewith people pull out the hairs from their eye-brows. 

ACANTHACEOUS, among Botaniffs, a term applied to 
a clafs of plants, that are armed with prickles; popularly 
known under the name of the THiIsTLE kind. 

ACANTHALZUCA, the fame as echinopus, or globe 
THISTLE. 

ACANTHARSIS, in Entomology, a fpecies of the Cimex, 
in the Linnzan fyftem, and of the Repvvius, in the are 
rangement of Fabricius, the charagters of which are, that 
it has a {pinous thorax, and a ciliated abdomen, with fpines. 
It is found in Jamaica. 

ACANTHSE, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a 
name given to the plant we now call the ARTICHOAK. 

Acantue Arabica, in Botany, a name given by fome of 
the Greek writers to a plant called alfo leucacanthe, and by 
the Arabian phyficians éunkon. It was a prickly plant, 
whofe roots were fomewhat hke thofe of the cyperus, and 
compofed of feveral knobs or joints, and of a bitter tatte. 


It was brought for medicinal ufe from the Ealt Indies, and 
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fome parts of Arabia, and was the root of the amgaila of 
Avicenna and others. 

ACANTHIA, in Entomology, a genus of the clafs of Ryn- 
gota, in the diftribution of Fabricius, and forming a divifion 
in the arrangement of the Cimex by Gmelin, in his edition 
of Linnzus. The acanthie of Fabricius have no lip, and 
Gmelin comprehends under this divifion the aperti, the co- 
leoptrati, and the membranacei. 

ACANTHIAS, in Ichthyology, a name given by fome 
authors to the fifh, the fkin of which is ufed by our artifi- 
cers in polifhing, and called by them fimply fifh-{kin. In 
the Linnzan fyftem it is a fpecies of squatus, and the 
picked poc-Fisx of the Britifh zoology. A varicty of this 
1s mentioned by Gmelin, and deferibed under the name of 
Squalus Fernandinus. Its dorfal fins are {pinofe like the other; 
and its body round and ocellated. It is found in all feas, 
and rarely in the Baltic. Its length is about three and a half 
feet. Acanthias is alfo a {pecies of Gastrerosteus, with 
foar {mall fpines before the dorfal fin, and three rays 
appertaining to the branchioftegous membrane. It is found 
in the Danith feas. See Gaveus Acanthias. 

ACANTHICE, maffich, among ancient Naturalifis, a 
kind of gum, yielded by the herb helxine. Gaza explains 
it by /pinalis maflicha. Plin. Hitt. Nat. 1. xxi. c. 16. Hard. 
Not. tom. ii. p. 250. ° 

ACANTHINE, in Ancient Geography, an ifland men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, in the Arabian gulph onthe fide of Egypt. 

AcANTHINE, atanthinus, demotes a thing relating to, or re- 
fembling the herb acanTauus. 

In this fenfe, we read of acanthina veflimenta, acanthine 
garments, of which we have two different explications. 
Some underftand by it a kind of embroidery, wrought in 
imitation of the Egyptian acanthus or thorn, whofe {mall 
{prigs are much interlaced. Others will have it a peculiar 
kind of filken ftuff, madé-of the lanugo, or down of a plant 
of the thiftle kind, growing in Sicily and the Eaft. Plin. 
Hitt. Nat. 1. xxiv. c. 12. Hard. Not. tom. ii. p. 343. 

Acantuinum lignum is ufed by fome writers for BRAZIL 
wood. 

ACANTHION, among Naturali/ts, a plant of the thorn, 
or rather of the thiftle kind; whofe down, being cleanfed 
from the prickles, was manufa¢tured into a kind of ftuff, 
not unlike filk. Plin. ubifupra. See ONnoporpum. 

ACANTHIS, in Ornithclogy. See Gouprincu. 

ACANTHOCEPHALUS, in Natural Hiflory, a name 
given to the EcutnoruyNCHUS carpionis, a {pecies of 
worm which is found in the inteftines of the carp. 

ACANTHOPTERYGIH, derived from axx$a, a thorn, 
or prickle, and wieuyicv, a fin, in Natural Hiffory, a term 
ufed by Artedi to exprefs one of the general claffes or fa- 
milies of fifhes ; the charafter of which is, that the rays of the 
fins are bony, and tome of them prickly at the extremities. 

ACANTHOS, Acanruus, or AcHanrtus, in Ancient 
Geography, a town of Egypt, near Memphis, now Bifalta; 
or, according to Savary (v. i. p. 484), correfponding with 
the prefent Dachhour, whither the waters of the Nile are 
conduéted by a canal, and near which is the ruin of the 
temple of Cfiris, and to the weft of it a great pyramid. 

(Strabo, tom. ii. 1163.) Alfo a maritime town of Mace- 
donia, a colony of Andrians; now Eriffo: near which was 
fhewn Xerxes’s ditch of feven ftadia, in order to feparate 
Mount Athos from the continent, and convey his thips, 
without doubling Athos, into the Singitic bay. Herodotus, 
}. vii. ec. 121, &c. Pliny, Nat. Hift. tom. i. p. 202. 
Acanthus is alfo a town of Epirus. 

ACANTHRUS, in Natural Hiflory, aname given to the 
Ecuinoryuyncuus candidus, which is found in the intef- 
tines of many different fpecies of fifh. 
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ACANTHUS, Bear’s Breech or’ Branc-Urfine, in’ Bo- 
tany, a genus of the didynamia angiofpermia clafs, and be- 
longing to the natural order of Per/onate ; of which the 
generic characters are thefe: the calyx is a perianthium, 
with leaflets in three alternate pairs, unequal and permanent; 
the corolla is fingle-petalled and unequal, having a fhort tube 
clofed with a beard, no upper-lip, very large under-lip, 
which is flat, ftraight, very broad, three lobed, obtufe, 
and of the length of the upper-lip of the calyx ; the ftamina 
have four filaments, fubulate, fhorter than the coroila, the 
two upper rather longer, recurved, and incurved at the top ; 
the anthers are oblong, comprefied, cbtufe, the lateral ones 
parallel, and villous before; the piftillum has a conical 
germ, filiform ftyle, of the length of the ftamens, and two 
acute lateral ftigmas; the pericarpium is a fubovate pointed 
capfule, two-celfed and two-valved, with a contrary parti- 
tion, alternate claws, curved, and faftened to the partition ; 
the feed is ovate, and gibbous, and fingle ; fometimes double. 
There are ten {pecies: 1. The /mooth acanthus, with white 
flowers, proceeding from about the middle to the top of 
the ftalk, is the {pecies ufed in medicine under the name of 
Branca urfina or Brankurfine. It is a native of Italy, about 
Naples, of Sicily, Provence, and the iflands of the Archipe- 
lago, and is cultivated in our gardens, and flowers in June and 
July. Turner (inhis Herbal in Hort. Kew.) informs us, that it 
was cultivated in Sion gardens fo long ago as the year 1551. 
The leaves, and particularly the roots, abound with a foft, 
infipid mucilage, which may be readily extra€ted, either by 
boiling, or by infufion. Rectified f{pirit, digefled on the 
leaves, extracts from them a fine deep green tin@ture, which 
is more durable than that which is communicated to fpirit 
by other herbs. rank urfine is feldom or ever ufed medi- 
cinally in this country. But where it is common, it is em- 
ployed for the fame purpofes to which the Althea or Marth- 
mallow, and other mucilaginous vegetables are applied among 
us. In foreign countries the cow-parfnep is {aid to be fubiti- 
tuted for it, though it poffeffes very different properties, 
The laft edition of Linneus by Gmelin contains twelve 
{pecies. : 

The ancients have not only calied the herb bear’s breech 
by this name, but alfo.a thorny tree growing in Egypt. 

An accurate examination of the ancient writers will, how- 
ever, fhew very plainly, that they meant two very different 
vegetables under this name. Virgil has two very different 
plants under the fame name. The acanthus with which he 
adorns the handles of Alcimedon’s cups, in the 3d Eclogue; 
and places in the Corycian’s garden, in the 4th Georgic, 
and the Egyptian acanthus of Theophraftus, are two very 
different plants. Virgil mentions another acanthus as being an 
ever-green plant, and producing berries, or a {mall round 
fruit; baccas femper frondentis acanthi, are his words; and 
Theophrattus tells us, that his Egyptian acanthus is a prick- 
ly tree, and bears pods like thofe of beans. The Greek 
{culptors adorned their works with the figure of the latter; 
as the Gothic did with that of the former, which they re- 
prefented not only in their capitals, but alfo in other orna- 
ments. It is plain, that the acanthus of Theophraftus is 
the acacia, a tree, from fome fpecies of which we have the 
gum arabic now in ufe: and the acanthus of Virgil, men- 
tioned in the places above cited, is a garden herb, defcribed 
by Diofcorides, under the name of Axavz, which is fuppofed 
to be-the {pecies of acanthus already noticed, though Lin- 
neus takes it to be the fourth fpecies. The other acanthus, 
mentioned by Virgil in the fourth Eclogue, and fecond 
Georgic, is the acanthus of Theophraftus. See Profeffor 
J. Martyn’s notes on Virgil. 

The leaves of this fpecies of acanthus accidentally grow- 
ing round a bafket covered with a tile, gave Or 
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Callimachus to invent the Corinthian capital. See Asacus. 
For the appearance of the farina of bear’s breech in the mi- 
crofcope, Plate of Microfcopical Oljeds. . 2. The 
thiflle-laved acanthus was found by Sparrman at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and has many leaves, proceeding immediately 
from the root, refembling thofe of the thiftle. 3. The 
ickly acanthus grows wild in Italy and Provence, and 
flowers from July to September. [rs leaves are divided into 
fewments, terminated with a fharp {pise, which renders this 
plant troublefome to thofe who handle it. 4. The acanthus 
of Disfeorides, as Linneys fuppofes it to be, grows naturally 
in the Eait, on Lebanon, &c. 5. The Aolly-leaved acan- 
thus is an evergreen fhrub, about four feet high; and fepa- 
ratiug into many branches,‘ with leaves refembling thofe of 
the common holly, and bearing white flowers, fimilar to 
thofe of the common acanthus, but {maller. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Thefe fpecies, viz. the entire-leaved, procumbent, forked, 
and Cape acanthi, are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
10. The Madras acanthus is a native of the Eaft In- 
dies. 

The finooth and prickly acanthi ave perennial plants, and 
may be propagated either by feeds, which fhould be fown 
in a light dry {oil towards the end of March, and left to 
grow, about fix inches afunder, till autumn, when they 
fhould be tran{fplanted where they are to remain; or by 
roots, which may be planted either in {pring or autumn for 
the third fort ; but the others muft only be removed in the 
fpring, becaufe if they are tranfplanted in autumn, they may 
be in danger of being deftroyed by a cold winter. Thefe 
plants take deep root, and when they are once eftablifhed in 
a garden, they cannot be eafily eradicated. The 5th and 
roth fpecies are too tender to thrive out of a ftove n Eng- 
land, and cannot be propagated, except by feeds, which 
do not ripen in Europe. ‘The other forts muft be treated 
in the fame manner with Cape plants. 

AcaAnTHus, in Archite@ure, an ornament in the Corin- 
thian and Compofite orpers: being the reprefentation of 
the leaves of an acanthaceous plant, in the capitals thereof. 
See Tab. Archit. 

Acantuus Avicula, in Ornithology, the name given by 
Gefner to the Frincitva /pinus of Linnzus, or SisKin of 
others. See Spinus. 

AcantuHus, in dacient Geography. See CHarcipica. 

Acantuus, in Lntomology, a {pecies of Pariuio, in 
the divifion of P/beit, with entire brown wings, blue bands 
underneath, and yellow limb; found in Surinam. 

ACAPALA, or Acapula, a town in the province of 
Chiapa, in New Spain, It is fituated on the Tabafco 
river, five leagues north-weft from Chiapa. 

ACAPAM, or Acararami, a town of Afia, on the 
Euxine fea. 

ACAPATLI, in Botany, aname ufed by fome authors 
for the plant which produces the long pepper, ufed in me- 
dicine. De Laet. Ind. Occ. p. 231. 

ACAPNISTON, AKATIVESOVy from « and HLTIVOSs Smokey 
a term applied to the excellent honey of Hymettus, in 
Attica, both by Pliny, 1. xii. c. 16, and Strabo, tom. i. 

. 613, from the mode of its preparation. 

ACAPNON, excrm, a name of the samMpsuCcHUS, or 
MARJORAM 3 alfo of dry wood. 

ACAPULCO, in Geography, a confiderable town and 
harbour in Mexico, fituate on a bay of the South Sea, and 
diftant from the city of Mexico about 210 miles, fouth- 
ealt. The haven is large and commodious, and capable of 
containing feveral hundred fhips; and the entrance is 
fecured by a {mall ifland, which runs acrofs it, and forms 
at each end a deep channel of fufficient breadth for the largett 
veffels. The only inconvenience is, that fhips mutt enter by 
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the fea-breeze in the day-time, and’ go out by the land- 
breeze in the night, which feldom fail to fucceed each other 
alternately, fo that they are frequently blown off to fea, af- 
ter repeated attempts to make the harbour. Acapulco it- 
felf is a mean and ill-built town, and derives its importance 
and extent from the great trade carried on with the Eat 
Indies and Peru, and the number of warehoufes and habi- 
tations for ftrangers which this commerce requires, ‘The 
houfes are flightly conftru€ted on account of the frequent 
earthquakes to which this country is expofed; and good 
buildings are the lefs neceffary, as the principal inhabitants 
retire from the fea-coaft, when bufinefs does not demand 
their immediate attendance. Befides, the climate is ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy, and very prejudicial to ftrangers. Up- 
on the arrival of the galleons, the town is populous and 
gay, being crowded with the richeft merchants of Mexico, 
Peru, and even of Chili, who provide themfelves with tents 
in the vicinity of the town, and forma kind of large en- 
campment. For the trade of this town, fee AZanila GaLLeon. 
Oppofite to the town, on the ealt fide, is a ftrong caftle, 
faid to be provided with forty pieces of cannon, and the 
platform at the end of the town is alfo mounted with guns ; 
and fhips ride near the bottom of the harbour; fo that this 
place is not fo eafily acceffible as fome have imagined. The 
port is a bafon furrounded with very high mountains. Two 
iflands, off the fort, parallel to the port, are to be left on’ 
the larboard, and within the harbour is a {mall ifland near 
the fhore, on the larboard. Within a league of the eaft of 
the town, is a very good harbour, called Port Marquis, 
where the fhips from Peru generally run in contraband goods. 
W. long. 102° 20’. N. lat. 17° 22’. 

ACARA, in Ichthyology, the name of a fifh caught in 
the frefh waters in the Brazils, and efteemed a very delicate 
and well-tafted one. It feldom exceeds three or four inches 
in length, and has a high back hkethe pearcu. Its mouth 
is {mall, and its jaws rough hke a file. It has one long 
back-fin, which is fupported by a great number of rigid and 
prickly rays, and reaches to the tail. Its feales are large ; 
its back is of a gloffy brown ; its fides and belly white ; its 
tail is not forked. It has a large black fpot on the middle 
of each fide, and another near the tail. Its fins are all 
brown. Marcerave. 

ACARAAYA, the name of a fith caught on the Bra- 
filian fhores, and by fome called alfo garanha. It grows to 
three feet in length, and is of the fhape of our carp. Its 
lower jaw is furnifhed with an even range of fharp teeth, 
like httle needles. Its upper jaw has two very long ones, and 
befide thefe, a multitude of other very fhort ones. Its eyes 
are large, and their iris red. Its tail is broad, and a little 
forked. Its fcales are of a moderate fize, and of a filver 
hue, with an admixture of purple. Its belly, and the un- 
der part of its head, are wholly white ; and its fins of a fine 
pale red, except thofe under the belly, which are white, 
with a flight edge of red. It is eaten in Drafil, both frefh 
and falted. Marcgrave. 

ACARAT, in Geography, a town of Paraguay, in South 
America, built by the Jefuits in 1624. N. lat. 26°. W. 
long. 51° 5’. 

ACARAMUCU of Marcgrave and Willughby, in /ch- 
thyology, is the Baristes Monoceros in the Linnzan fy{ftem 
by Gmelin. See Monoceros. 

ACARAPEBA, the name of an American fifh, called. 
alfo by fome drafeme. It has a fomewhat broad and flat body, 
covered with large fcales of a fine filver whitenefs. It grows 
to a foot in length, and to four or five fingers in breadth. 
It has a large mouth, but without teeth; and its tail is 
forked. It has one long black fin, the anterior rays, or 
nazes, of which are rigid and prickly, the hind naves foft 
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and flexile. The fins are all like the reft of the body, ofa pure 
white. This fifh feems to bea kindof smaris. Maregrave. 

ACARAPINIMA, the name of a Brafilian fith, of the 
canTHarus kind, and feeming to be of the fame f{pecies 
with the cantharus of the Mediterranean. Ray. 

ACARAPITAMBA, the name of a tifh caught in the 
Brafilian feas, of an oblong figure, refembling the MULLET, 
and growing to two feet or more in length. Its mouth and 
teethvare very {mall. It has one long fin on the back, run- 
ning ¢ery nearly to the tail, which is fupported by rigid 
and prickly rays. Its tail terminates in.two oblique horns. 
Its fcales are large, and of a purplifh colour, with a fine 
admixture of blue ; and along the middle of each fide there 
runs, from the gills to the tail, a very broad and beautiful 
gold-coloured line. Tts back, down to this line, is varie- 
gated also with {mall gold-coloured fpots; and the fides 
under the line are very beautifully variegated with fmall and 
fine longitudinal, but fhort gold-ccloured lines, of a fome- 
what paler colour than the broad one. Its belly is white, 
and its fins yellow. Marcgrave and Willughby. 

ACARAPUCU, the name of a Brafilian fifth, caught in 
the freth waters, and growing to eighteen inches in length. 
Tt is of a rounded body: and its mouth is {mall, and not pro- 
minent. It has lips, which it can hide, or fufler to appear, 
at pleafure, and has no teeth. Its tail is long and forked ; 
its feales are all of a filvery hue. On the back it has a fine 
golden glofs, fhining in the whitenefs; and on the fides five 
or fix large blue {pots. Its back and fide fins are of a pale 
blue, as is alfo the tail: the belly fins are yellowifh. It is a 
well-tafted fifh. Maregrave. 

ACARAUNA, of Marcgtave, Willughby, Ray, and 
Jonfton, is the Cx £rovon nigricans of Linnzus, with a fub- 
bifid tail, nine {pines in the dorfal fin, and a lateral {pine-on 
each fide of the bifid tail. Its eyes are large, with a filvery 
iris; the teeth in each mandible are from ten to fixteen, 
eylindric, and narrow in the lower part, and above wider, 
very hard, fub-pellucid, and difpofed in a feries, the fore- 
teeth being the longeft ; the tongue is fhort and thick ; the 
operculum of the gills is long and narrow; the lateral line 
proceeds from it in a dire€tion parallel to the back: moft of 
the fins have ramofe rays; the pectoral and caudal are cine- 
reous, the ventral black; the dorfal and anal white at 
their bafe, and in other parts of a dufky hue, and they have 
bifurcated radii. This fifhh is found in the Indian, Brafil, 
and Red Seas, and grows to the length of two feet ; it is 
covered with fmall {cales, blackifh above and whitifin be- 
neath, and brown on the fides. It feeds on young crabs 
and teftaceous fifh. 

The {mall black Acarauna of Willughby is the Cx z1To- 
‘pow arcuatus of Linneus, with an entire tail, eight {pines 
in the dorfal fin, and four white arches, and is called by 
Maregrave and Ray, Guaprerva. The dcarauna altera 
major of Willughby and Ray, is the CH#Topon ciliaris of 
Linneus, with an entire tail, fourteen fcales in the dorfal 
fin, fpinofe opercula, and ciliated feales. his fifh is 
found in India; it is of a cinereous colour, white beneath, 
the iris of the cyes is reddifh; the mouth very {mall, the 
lips itrong, the mandibles equal ; the aperture of the gills 
Jarge, the operculum furnifhed with three fpines, the lateral 
line near the back and parallel to it, the anus in the middle 
of the body, and the fins brown at their edge, with ramofe 
rays, and a black ring before the-dorfal fin. 

“The Acarauna maculata is the Cuz topon bicolor. Tz is 
allied to the pearch, of an oblong fhape, thick body, part 
of which, and the tail, are white, and the other parts brown. 
Tt is Found in South America and India. JLinn. Syft. Nat. 
by Gmelin, tom.i. pt. 3. p. 1243—1245—1253—1258. 

ACARI Port, in Geography, lies on the coalt of Peru. 
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S. lat. 15° 50’. W.long. 44° 40’. To the No W. is: the 
headland of Aforro de Acari. ‘his port is fometimes called 
Port Lomo. 

ACARNA, in Botany, a name by which Theophrafus, 
and fome other writers, exprefs the common ARTICHOAK. 
See Arracrycis, Carpuus, Carrina, and Cnicus. 

ACARNAN, in srchthyology, the name of a fmall fea-fith 
very common in the Mediterranean, and brought to market 
among the rubellios, or erythrini, and called by the fifter- 
men by the name fravolino, or phragolino. Tt very much re- 
fembles the erythrinus in fhape ; but as that is of a fine red, 
Its mouth is 
moderately large ; its tceth flender and pointed; and its 
eyes large, having fine yellosv irifes. Its fins are white, but 
have each a black {pot at.their origin. It feems doubtful 
whether this be really any way different from the erythrinus, 
except in colour, which alone is not diitinétion fufficient to 
make a fpecies. Rondelet. 

ACARNANTA, in Ancient Geography, the firk coun- 
try of Free Greece, or Greece Proper, bounded by the 
Sinus. Ambracius, and the river Achelous; the latter of 
which feparates it from /®tolia, on the eaft ; and the former 
from Epirus, on the weft. Ptol. Geo. liii..¢.15. Strabo 
lx. Pliny, Lviv. ce 1. Thueyd. 1. ii. Paufan. 1. viii. 
Acarnania was a free ftate, and governed by a pretor, or ge- 
neral affembly, and other fubordinate magiltrates, of the fame 
defcription and authority as thofe of the Achzans and Etoli- 
ans. The inhabitants of this country were called Acarnanes, as 
fome fay, from axzp:via, i. e. people wnfhorn, as the Curetes 
on the other fide of the Achelous were fo called from xsipojzeva0, 
1. e. fborn. But Paufaniasfays, thatthey werethusdenominated 
from Acarnanes, the fon of Alemxon. Stephan. de Urb. 
vol. i. p. 49. Strabo Geog. tom. ii. p.6g0—714. Ac- 
cording to Lucian (Dial. Meret. apud op. tom. im. p. 298-.} 
they were noted for effeminacy and incontinence, whence 
the proverb, xopicxos Axcepyorios, porcellus Acarnantus. Axc-pixos 
sxxos is likewife proverbial to denote any thing excellent in 
its kind, becaufe this country was famous for its breed of 
horfes. It is now called /a Carnia and i] Defpotaio. 

The Acarnanians are reprefented by Polybius (I. iv. 
p- 299. ed. Cafaub.) as faithful to their promife, and 
extremely jealous of their liberty. They derived their 
origin from different nations, but affociated in a gene- 
ral confederacy, and were almoft always at war with 
their neighbours the /Erottans. They were the only 
people of any note that did not appear amongft the Gre- 
cian forces in their expedition againit Troy. They were, 
more than all the other Greeks, attaclied to the kings of 
Macedon, and principally to Philip, the father of Perfes, 
and valued themfelves upon an inviolable fidelity in the ob- 
fervance of treaties. ‘The Romans made many attempts to 
withdraw them from their allegiance, and to deprive Philip 
of his only fupport. After more gentle efforts had failed, 
Lucius Fiaminius refolved to reduce them by force, and laid 
fiege to Leucas, their capital. It was at length betrayed 
by fome Italian exiles, who, being acquainted with the 
place, had introduced many Romans into the city. ‘lhe 
Acarnanians were furrounded, and thofe who refufed to fub- 
mit were put to the fword. ‘The redu€tion of the capital 
ftruck fuch terror into the whole nation, that they deferted 
Philip, and fubmitted to the Romans, under whofe protec- 
tion they lived according to their own laws till the deftruc- 
tion of Corinth, when Acarnania became part of the pro- 
vince of Acwara. Liv. ]. xxxii. c.g. 

AcARNANIA was alfo the name of a town in Sicily, fa- 
mous for a temple of Jupiter. 

ACARO, in Geography. See AquamBoE. 

ACARON, in Botany, the wild Myrtve. 
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Acaron, in Geseraphy. See Accaron. 

Acaron Bay. See Berxvey’s Sound. 

ACARUS, the Tick or Mire, in Natural Hiflory, fo 
called, probably from « priv. and xsew to cut, becaufe it is 
deemed fo fmall that it cannot be cut, isa genus of infects 
belonging te the order of aptera, in the Linnzan fyltem, 
and the eighth clafs called antliata in the diftribution of 
Fabricius. The diftinguifhing charaéters of this genus 
are, that the mouth has no probofcis, that the hauftellum 
or fucker is included in a bivalve, cylindric fheath ; that the 
feelers are two in number, equal, and of the length of the 
hauftellum ; that the eyes are two, placed at the fide of the 
head, and that it has eight legs. Fabricius reckons forty, 

“and Gmelin, in the laft edition of Linnzeus’s fyftem, eighty- 
two {pecies; of which, fome are inhabitants of the earth, 
others of water; fome live on trees and plants, others 
among ftones, and others on the bodies of other animals, 
and even under their {lin. They are as follow; viz. 
elephantinus, with an orbicular, deprefled, livid body, and 
a black ovated fpot at the bafe, found in India: LE syptius, 
ovated and black, with a white margin, a native of Egypt: 
Repuvius: Jndus, oval and ferrnginous, with a black 
ovated {pot at the bafe, found in South America and India: 
Americanus, obovated and ruddy, with white feutellam 
and joints of the legs, found on the cattle and horfes of 
America: Sancuisucus: Ricinus or Tick: craffipes, 
with a fecond pair of legs very thick, nimble, gregarious, 
and found in the foil of Europe, and frequently in that of 
gardens: Ve/pertilionis, with an angulated thorax and un- 
guiculated legs longer than the body, called the Bat-/ou/e, 


and found on the murine bat : paflrinus, found on various ~ 


{parrows, and called the fparrow-loule: motatorius, of a 
yellow colour, and with its firft legs very long and adapted 
to fwift motion, found on mufhrooms: Aphidioides, red, 
with the fore-legs long and fit for running ; and the hinder 
part of the abdomeh terminating in two horns; and lodging 
in the putrefcent wood of Europe: coleoptratus, black, 
with acute-angled fides, found under the bark of trees in 
Europe: telarius, of a greenifh yellow colour, with a browa 
{pot on each fide of the abdomen, found on plants in Europe 
that are not much expofed, to the wind, or placed in a hot- 
houfe, which it penetrates with its fling, and fuffocates ; 
and frequent on the leaves of the lime-tree in autumo: 
Siro or Mite: /a&is, with an ovated, obtufe abdomen, and 
the hinder part having four declining briftles as long as the 
body, found in four cream and unwafhed milk-vefiels : 
dyfenteriz, with two briftles to the legs, and four horizontal 
briftles at the hinder end of the ovated abdomen, of the 
length of the body, found in beer-cafks, &c.: exulcerans, 
with very long fetaceous legs, and the two fore-legs fhort, 
{uppofed by fome to be the caufe of the Ircu, and nefting 
in the ulcers of this difeafe, but by others not to be fuffi- 
ciently diftin@ from the A. feabiei: geniculatus, black, with 
jub-globofe joints of the thighs, found on the dead branches 
of trees: fiadorius, with a red hairy abdomen, the hinder 
part obtufe, and the anterior tibiz of a paler colour, a-native 
of Surinam and Guinea, and lately introduced into the 
practice of dyeing : aquaticus, with a fanguineous deprefled 
abdomen, covered with a velvety down, obtufe behind, found 
{wimming brifkly in the freth waters of Europe: holofericus, 
with an abdomen like that of the former fpecies, and found 
in dry fituations in Europe and America, generally under 
the furface of the earth, and fometimes among hay : dacca- 
yum, with a diftended red abdemen, and fides of a darker 
hue, found on berries, and particularly currants and goofe- 
berries: mu/corum, with a red abdomen, and hinder legs 
very long and filiform, found on the moffes of Europe: 
Bataras: gymnopterorum, with a red abdomen, and two 
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crimfon-coloured fpots on the fides, found on bees, wafps, 
the libellula, afilus, and other infects ; coleoptratorum, with 
an ovated red body and whitifh anus, frequent on beetles, 
whence the common black beetle is fometimes called the 
loufy beetle: rupefiris, brown, with a dorfal line of two 
colours, frequent under the ftones of Europe: /ongicornis, 
red, with bifid antenne longer than the roftrum, found ia 
the rocks of Europe: Jifvoralis, ovated and red, with a 
fubulated extended roftrum, found among the rocks on 
the fhores of Europe: fungorum, of a r-ddifh-brown colour, 
with a fub-globofe, {mooth, unfpotted abdomen, gregarious, 
and moving flowly on different fungi: treme/le, fub-globofe, 
of a black-blueifh colour, found on the TREmMELLa junipe- 
rana: fcaber, depreffed and afh-coloured, and rough fides, 
found in the earth at the beginning of {pring: /alicinus, 
red, with a double brown dorfal line, and in the fore-part 
bifurcated; found {wiftly running on the willows: croceus, 
yellow, with a red {pot on the fides of the thorax, found on 
the galls of the willow: Uxsrutus: groffus, ovated, 
fomewhat depreffed, of an olive-brown colour, with a 
blackifh {cutellum, and the bafe and apex of a golden cop- 
per colour, found on the animals of South America, and 
fuppofed to be the fame with the elephautinus: undatusy, 
orbiculated and black, with waves of white on the fides, 
anda black {pot, foundin New Holland: Lipfenfis, ovated 
and brown, witha thick margin, found at Leipfick: Jeuane, 
ovated and fpotted with gold, with the margin of the ab- 
domen ftriated and fomewhat jagged, fixing itfelf to the 
throat of the /acerta Icuana: Cayenfis, ovated, and va- 
ried with grey and white, with the hinder margin elevated 
and ftriated, a native of Cayenne: J/ineatus, ovated and fers 
ruginous, with two white wavy lines, found in America ; 
aureolatus, obovated and brown, with two {mall lines and a 
palmated fpot on the hinder part, of a green and gold co- 
lour, a native of America: Aa//atus, ovated aud ferruginous, 
with a brown thorax: pallipes, ovated and brown, with the 
antenne and legs ofa pale white: Ai/panus, ovated and black, 
with ferruginous legs and white joints, fourd in Barbary : 
Hirupo: vibrans, roundifh, teltaceous, and without {pots, 
with the fore-legs longer than the others, found in Cayenne 
domeflicus, white, with two brown f{pots, an ovated body. 
contraGted in the middle, very long hairs, and equal legs, 
found in the houfes of Europe, but fuppofed not to be dif~ 
ferent from the fro: /cadiei, white, with reddifh legs, and. 
the hinder having four very long briltles, and much lefs than. 
the firo, and found in the ulcers of perfons infeéted with the 
Ircu, exciting irritation, and fuppofed to be either the caufe, 
or rather a fymptom of the difeafe: z/erz, roundifh and 
whitifh, with ared abdomen, foundin the fuci of the Norwe- 
gian feas: phalangit, ovated and red, with an extended roftrum 
and long legs, frequent on the phalangii and fpiders : 
phaetonis, ovated, and behind acuminated, with the legs 
fafciculated at their apex, found on the phaeton of the 
Southern Ocean: fucorum, pale-coloured, with two winding 
black lines and the hinder legs very fhortand bent, found on, 
the fuci of the feas of Norway: rufifes, ovated and white, 
with ferruginous legs, found in Europe: Zichenis, with the firft 
and fourth pair of legs longer, and the fecond thick, found 
on the lower furface of the /ichen: leucurus, with the fecond 
legs very thick, ateftaceous body, and a pale-coloured anus, 
found on carcafes: Jocufla, with four briitles in the hinder 
part, and as many onthe fides: conferve, ovated and brown, 
with the fecond joint of the legs fmall, and the third furs 
nifhed at itsapex with a long briftle, found in the filaments 
of the conferva under water, but dying out of the water: 


_cadaverum, with a body formed with two lobes and four 


long briftles to the hinder part of the body, found on the 
carcafes of infects: defrudor, ovated, with many ae 
briftles 
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briftles to the anus, and one to the legs,. found on the 
exuvie of infe&ts in moift places: eruditus, with the firlt 
pair of legs very thick, and clawed, and the fecond having 
two very long brifles at their apex, found in books that are 
kept in moiit places: a/audec, with the hinder part of the 
anus emarginated, found on ihe Alauda arvenfis : graminum, 
red, with the legs of the firlt pair very long, and the hinder 
part of the abdomen jagged, found on the leaves of graffes : 
appendiculatus, {ub-globofe and crimfon-coloured, with long 
legs of a paler hue, and the hinder legs longer, found 
under the Uichen pulmonarius: vitis, ovated, fetofe and red, 
with equal legs and feveral briftles, found fwiftly running 
on the vine: figer, red, with paler legs, and the hinder part 
of the abdomen furnifhed with fmall briftles, found upon 
mols: denticulatus, with four teeth to the anterior part of 
the body, -found under garden-pots: #e/fudineus, with a 
fmooth abdomen, lodged in the foil at the commencement 
of fpring: rudens, red, ovato-oblong, with fubequal legs, 
found under mofs: pregnans, red, globofe and very {mooth, 
fearce vilible to the naked eye, found in the foil in {pring : 
mufci, corneous, hairy and black, found on mofs: dimacum : 
foliorum, ovated, greenifh, and naked, with all the 
legs equal, found on the leaves of various plants in 
.fummer: putrefcentie, ovated, greenith, and briftly, with 
unequal legs, found in the earth: carduelis, ovated, greenifh 
and blackifh, naked, with unequal inflated legs, found on 
the fringilia: coccineus, ovated and of a crimfon-colour, 
with a itrait bedy, lodged on various infects: vegetans, 
‘cruftaceous, brown, emarginated and convex, and plain 
beneath, found on various infeéts of the coleoptera order: 
Jfambuci, red, with pale legs and feelers, with long briftles 
feattered over the body and legs, found flowly moving on 
the leaves of the black elder: mu/tarum, found on the saufca: 
acarorum, hemifpheric, pale-coloured and {mooth, with 
equal legs, found on the acarus craffipes : cardinalis, ovated, 
downy and red,*black below between the legs, and fur- 
nifhed with an ovated black feutellum, found on mofles 
in the grove adjoining to the Hague. Arittotle, (Hitt: 
Anims iw ec: 32. Oper: tom.i. p.357. Ed. Du 
Val.) mentions the acarus bred in wax, as the leat objeé& 
of human fight. Thefe infeé&ts, which are often very 
troublefome on plants ard in hot-houfes, may be effeCtually 
deftroyed by the mixture recommended for deftroying thofe 
on the Pine-apple. The following mixture will be alfo 
equally efficacious: Take two ounces of foft green foap, 
one ounce of common turpentine, and one ounce of flowers 
of fulphur; pour upon thefe ingredients a gallon of boiling 
water, and work the whole together with a whilk, and let 
the mixture be ufed warm. ‘This mixture may alfo be of 
nfe for preventing the mildew on the peach and apricot. 
However, this method fhould never be praétifed on fruit- 
trees near the time when their fruits are ripening. A flrong 
ley made of wood-athes will likewife deftroy the Acari ; 
but plants are greatly injured by this, and other briny and 
{pirituous compolitions. The cari may be alfo deftroyed 
in plants, by brufhing them with a common painting brufh, 
by often dufting them with flowers of fulphur, by keeping 
a hot-houfe in a moift ftate, by dipping the tops of plants 
frequently in clear water in which flowers of fulphur and 
tobacco have been infufed, in the hot fummer months, and 
always keeping the hot-houfe clean. 

Acarus is the name given by Brown (Jam. 418.) to 
the Purex penetrans of Linneus. It is alfoa {pecies of the 
Trrcnopa, in the order of Inrusoria, and clafs of 
Woenms. 

ACASABASTIAN, in Geography, a river in the pro- 
vince of Vera Paz, in Mexico, whofe fource is not far from 
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the South Sea, which runs into the Golfo Dolce. ‘There 
is a town of the fame name fituated on its banks. 

ACASATHULA, a fea-port fituated on a point of 
land, in the province of Guatimala Proper, in Mexico, on 
a bay of the South Sea, about four leagues from ‘Trinidad. 
It receives the greateft part of the treafures from Peru and 
Mexico. There are three volcanos in its vicinity. - N. lat. 
12° 50’. W. long. 93°. 

ACASTA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Parizio, found 
in India, with roundifh wings, havmg five tranfverfe fpots, 
and brown apices, and the under part yellow. 

Acasta, in Mythology, one of the nymphs, called Ocra- 
NIDES. 

ACASTUS, in Clafical Hiftory, the fon of Pelias king 
of Theffaly, and one of the molt famous hunters in his time. 
He married Atalanta, according to Suidas, or Aftydamea, 
as his annotator calls her, who, falling in love with Peleus 
her fon-in-law, and net having her withes gratified by him, 
accufed him to her hufband of a rape ; upon which he made 
war againit Acaftus, and flew his wife. Suidas, tom.i. p.365. 

Acastus, in Entomology, a {pecies of Papitio, with 
black wings, the fore-wings having a fnowy band, and the 
hinder green beneath, marked with yellow ridges; found in 
Surinam. It is alfo a name given by Cramer to the Papilio 
Puipias. 

ACATALECTIC, Acaravecticus, formed of the 
privative « and xearxxjimos, from xalaayye, to ceafe or ends 
inthe Ancient Poetry, aterm applicable to fuch verfes as have 
all their feet and fyllables, and are in uo re{peét lame or de- 
fective at the end. In the following ftrophe of Horace, the 
two firit verfes are acataledic, and the latt cataleéic : 

Solvitur acris hyems, grata vice 
Veris & Favoni: 
Trahunique ficcas machine cariaas 

ACATALEPSIA, Acaratersy, compounded of the 
privative « and xararapSaw, deprehendo, to find out, in Pdilo- 
Sophy, an impoffibility of a thing’s being conceived or com- 
prehended. 

Acatalepfia is fynonymous with incomprehenfibility. 

ACATALUS, in Botany, ayuntper berry. 

ACATASTATOS, formed of z aud x24isw, confifta, fn- 
conflant, 13 a phyfical term, anciently applied to irregular 
fevers, whofe paroxy{ms are uncertain, and which are indi- 
cated by frequent changes inthe urine. It is likewife applied 
to thofe fhivering fits in fevers, which have no conftant return, 
and to turbid urme, that depofits no regular fediment. 

ACATECHILI, or Acatrecuicuicteyt, in Ornithology. 
the Frincinia Mexicana of Gmelin, and the Mexican Sis- 
Kin of Latham, is about the fize of the fifkin, and has the 
fame fong, and feeds on the fame fubftances. Its head and 
the upper part of its body area greenifh brown, and the 
throat and under part white, fhaded with yellow. Its 
Mexican name dcatechichidili, fignifies the bird that rubs itfelf 
againtt the reeds, and may allude to fome of its habits. 

ACATERY, or Accarry, in the king’s houfehold, a 
kine of check betwixt the clerks of the kitchen and the pur- 
veyors. 

NCATHA RSIA, of wand xadasps, to cleanfe, in Medi- 
cine, denotes an impurity of the blood or humours. 

ACATHISTUS, axz4icos, in an eccleftaflicol fenfe, a fox 
lema hymn, or vigil, anciently fung in the Greek church on 
the Saturday of the fifth week in Lent, in honour of the 
Virgin, for having thrice delivered Conitantinople from the 
invafions of barbarous nations. 

It was called axxhiso:, i.e. without fitting, becaufe it was 
celebrated ftanding : the people itood all night, finging the 
praifes of their deliverefs) The fame name is alfo given to 
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the day whereon it was performed, which is called the feaft 
TS Lxabise. 

ACATIUM, in the ancient Nevigation, a kind of boat 
or pinnace uled for military purpofes. 

The acatium was a fpecies of thofe called aduarie naves, 
i.e. uch as were wrought with oars. It was fometimes made 
ufe of in battle. Strabo reprefents it as a kind of privateer, 
or pirate floop; and Suidas, as a fifhing veffel. 

ACAULIS, and Acautose, in Botany, a term applicd 
to certain plants, the flowers of which have no ftalk or pedi- 
cle to fupport them, but reft immediately on the ground : of 
this kind are the carline thiftle, and fome others. 

ACBAB, in Ornitholozy, a name given by the people of 
the Philippine iflands to a bird very like our common hen, 
which is very frequently wild among them. It lives on rice, 
and other vegetables, and does a great deal of mifchief ; but 
is fhort-winded, and does not fly well, fo that it is eafily de- 
{troyed. 

ACBAR, in Mythology, the name of an idol of enormous 
fize, which the Arabians are {aid formerly to have worfhipped. 
It was with difficulty that Mahomet reftrained them from 
this fpeeies of idolatry. Hyde’s Diff. vol. i. p.257. 

ACBARABAD, in Geography. See Acra. 

ACCA (St.) in Biography, bifhop of Haguttald, or Hex- 
ham, in Northumberland, who fueceeded Wilfrid in 709. 
Befides ornamenting the cathedral, he ereéted a noble library, 
coniifting chiefly of ecclefiattical learning, and a coileétion of 
the lives of the faints. He was accounted avery able divine, 
and famous for his fill in church mufic. He wrote feveral 
books, particularly ‘ Paffiones Santorum ;’? and ‘ Pro 
illuftrandis Scripturis ad Bedam.”? He died in 740, under 
Egbert. Simeon of Durham relates feveral miracles per- 
formed by his relics. 

ACCABA, in Geography, the name given by the Arabs 
to a chain of mountains near the Red Sea; and which formed 
the eafternmolt range of the pZrciwa opr of Ptolemy. The 
callle of Accaba is fituated below thefe mountains on the 
Elanitic point of the Red Sea. See Hor. 

ACCABAAR, in Natural éiflory, the Is1s Ochracea of 
Linnzus, the red Jndian coral of Ellis. 

Accasaar is alfo a name given to the ANTIPATHES pen- 
nacea of Linneus. 

ACCABARIUM, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
Rumphius to the Maprerora Oculata of Linneus, or the 
white coral of the fhops ; and alfo to the Isis Hippuris of the 
fame author. 

ACCAD, Accuap, oras the LXX has it ArcHAD, in 
Scripture Geography, a town in the kingdom of Nimrod or 
Babylonia, to the eait of the Tigris. Wells (Geog. O. T. 
vol. i. p. 228) fuppofes that the city Sirrace or Psirtace 
was formerly called by this name, and that Arracener, 
mentioned by Strabo, was formed from Arcad. 

ACCADEMIA, in Mujfical Language, a term ufed in 
Italy to denote a private concert. f 

ACCALIA, in. Antiquity, folemn feats, held in honour 
of Acca Laurentia, wife of the fhepherd Fauftulus, and 
nurfe or folter-mother of Romulus. She was deified by 
the Romans, and the flamen of Jupiter once a year of- 
fered facrifices to her on a holiday initituted to her ho- 
nour. 

Thefe were otherwife called Laurentalia.—To the fame 
Accais alfo attributed the inftitution of the rRATRES ARVA=- 
nes. Warro, de Ling. Lat. & Scalig. Conject. in Varro. 

ACCAPITARKE, Accarrare, Acaprare, in ancient 
JLaw-books and records, the a& of becoming vaflal of alord, 
or of yielding homage or obedience to him. 

The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and caput, 
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head; becaufe vaffals owned their lords for their head. 
Whence alfo the lords are fometimes called. dumini capitales s 
as thofe who command in an army are called capitanei, cap- 
tains ; and in old French, chevetaines, chieftains, in refpect of 
their foldiers. 

ACCAPITUM, a fum of money paid to a vaffal, upon 
his admiffion to a FEUD. 

The word is alfo written acapitum, acapitamentum, acaptioy 
acaptatio, and acaplagium. 

AccAriruM, in ourancient Zaw-books, fignifies RELIEF 
due to the chief lord. 

ACCARBAAR, in Natural Hiflory, the Gorconsa 
Safappo of Linnzeus ; and alfo the Aucyonium arboreum of 
the fame author. . 

ACCARBAARIUM, the Gorconta Antipathes of 
Linueus, or the d/ack corar of other authors. 

ACCARISI, Franzis, in Biography, an ancient civilian 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, who was born at Ancona, and 
obtained celebrity as a profeflor of civil law in the univerfity 
of Sienna. At firlt his le€tures confilted of illuftrations of 
Juftinian’s Inftitutes; they were afterwards extended to the 
Pandeéis ; and at length comprehended civil law in general. 
After having occupied the chair of law-profeflor at Sienna 
with high reputation for twenty years, and relifting many 
advantageous offers from other Italian univerfities, he was 
induced to accept the propofals of the duke of Parma, who, 
befides pecuniary recompence, tempted him-with the title of 
his counfellor; and he removed ts Parma. However, he 
was foon recalled by the Grand Duke of Tufcany, who af- 
figued him the firlt profefforfhip in law at Pifa. He died at 
Siennain 1622. Gen. Dict. 

ACCARON, in Scripture Geography, a town of Judea 
called Ekvon, 1 Sam.vi. 17. vii. 14. and mentioned in Jofe- 
phus, Ant. l.vi. c. 1. It was the boundary of Philiftia to 
the north, not far from the fea, and from Bethfhemefh, 
(Jofh. xv. 11.46.) and famous for the idol Baalzebub, who 
was worfhipped here under the fame attribute with Acuor, 
the god of flies, from which, according to Bryant (Mytho- 
logy, vol. 1. p.83.), this city derived itsname. It was about 
thirty-four miles from Jerufalem. It firft fell to the lot of 
Judah, and was afterwards given to the tribe of Dan. N. 
lat. 31° 55’. E. long. 34° 577. 

ACCAS Jfland, in Geography, lies off the mouth of An-+ 
cobar river, on the coaft of Guinea, and extends fo near the 
fhore on each fide as to render the channel very narrow. 

ACCEDAS ad Curiam, in Law, an original writ, which 
lies for the removing fuits in any court baron, except the 
county court, into the king’s court; upon apprehention of 
partiality, or falfe judgment in the other. 

A like writ lies for him who has received falfe judgment in 
the county court ; where it is called de fad//o judicio. 

An Accedas ad Curiam lies alfo for juitice delayed, as well 
as falfely given; and is a f{pecies of the writ RECORDARI. 

Accepas ad Vicecomitem, is a writ directed to the coroner, 
commanding him to deliver a writ to the theriff, who having 
a pone delivered to him, fuppreffes it. 

ACCELERANDO, in AZufic, is an Italian term for 
accelerating the time in the middle of a piece of mulic. 
as ralentando is for retarding it. ‘This lait is a fafhion- 
able effect lately introduced in the performance of mufic, and 
much abufed by the excefs and too frequent ufe of it. 
The gradual change of meafure, when pradtifed in the midit 
of a regular movement, feldom produces any other effeét on 
common hearers than that of breaking time. Perhaps in a 
very pathetic and expreffive paflage, even in an allegro, 
when very delicately done from real feeling, the effe¢t may 
be approved; but the imitators of the licences and refine- 
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ments of great matters diferace the compofitions which they 
mean to embellifh, and difguft their hearers. Daring imi- 
tators of the bold medulation of Haydn, and of the rapid 
running up and down the keys in half notes, as Mozart did 
in his juvenile days, have deformed melody, and corrupted 
harmony. Thefe great mallers knew when to ftop; but 
their apes think they never can feafon their produétions 
too highly ; and, it is to be feared, that the lovers of fim- 
plicity will never be indulged again with plain food, 
even by thofe who have no means of gratifying them with 
luxuries. 

ACCELERATING Force, in Mechanics. See Force. 

ACCELERATION, in Mechanics, the increafe of ve- 
locity in a moving body. 

Accelerated motion is that which continually receives freth 
acceflions of velocity, and is either equably or unequably ac- 
celerated. If the acceflions of velocity be always equal in 
equal times, the motion is faid to be equably or uniformly 
accelerated ; but if the acceffions in equal times either in- 
ereafe or decreafe, the motion is unequably or variably ce- 
celerated. Acceleration {ands dire&tly oppofed to retardation, 
which denotes a diminution of velocity. 

Accereration is chiefly ufed in Phyfics, in refpe& of 
falling bodies, i. e€. of heavy bodies tending towards the 
centre of the earth by the force of Gravity. 

‘That natural bodies are accelerated in their defcent, is evi- 
dent from various confiderations, both @ priori and pofferiori. 
—Thus, we actually find that the greater height a body 
defcends from, the yreater impreflion it makes, and the more 
vehemently does it flrike the plane or other obftacle on 
which it falls. 

Various are the fyftems and opinions which philofophers 
have produced to account for this acceleration. Some at- 
tribute to it the preflure of the air: the farther, fay they, a 
body falls, the greater load of atmofphere is confequently 
incumbent on it: and the preffure of a fluid is in propor- 
tion to the perpendicular altitude of the column thereof.— 
Add, that the whole body of the fluid prefling in innume- 
rable right lines, which all meet in a point, viz. the centre of 
the earth ; that point, by the meeting of thofe lines, fuf- 
tains, as it were, the preflure of the whole mafs: confe- 
quently, the nearer a body approaches to it, the effeét or 
preffure of more united lines mult it fuftain, 

But what overturns this account is, that as the preffure 
of the air downwards inereafes ; fo, by the known laws of 
ftatics, does the refiftance, or the force wherewith the fame 
fluid tends to repel, or drive the body upwards again. 
Others infitt, that the incumbent air is the groffer and more 
vaporous, thenearer the earth; and filled with more he- 
terogeneous particles, which are not true elaftic air: and 
hence, fay they, a defcending body, meeting continually 
with lefs refiftance from the elatticity of the air, and having 
the fame force of gravity full aéting on it, mutt neceflarily 
be acelerated. Hobbes (Philof. Probl. cap. i. p. 3.) at- 
tributes acceleration to a new unpreffion of the caufe which 
makes bodies fall; ‘which, on his principles, is alfo the air. 
As part of this mounts, part alfo mutt defcend ; for reafons 
drawn from the motion of the earth, which is compounded 
of two motions, one circular, the other progreffive ; confe- 
quently the air defeends, and cireulates at once. As the 
body, in its fall, receives a new preflure in every point 
in its defcent, its motion, he fays, muft needs be accele- 
rated. 

But what overturns all accounts where the air or atmo- 
{phere is concerned, is, that the acceleration holds in vacuo, 
and even more regularly than in air. See Vacuum. 

The Peripatetic account is worfe than this: the motion 
of heavy bodies downwards, fay they, arifes from an intrin- 


_hence the more is its motion accelerated. 
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fic principle, which makes them tend to the centre, as their 
proper feat or element, where they would be at reit: hence, 
add they, the nearer bodies approach to it, the more is their 
motion accelerated. 

The Gaffendiits, on the other hand, hold that the earth 
emits a fort of attractive efluvia, innumerable threads where- 
of continually afcend and defcend ; which threads, proceed- 
ing like radii from a common centre, diverge the more the 
farther they go: fo that the nearer a heavy body is to the 
centre, the more of thefe magnetic threads it receives ; and 
But this is re- 
futed by an eafy experiment: for if a ball be let fall out of 
the loweft window of a high tower, and alfo out of the 
highelt, the acceleration will be very nearly the fame in both 
cafes, notwithitanding the greater vicinity to the centre in 
the one, than in the other cafe. 

The Cartefians account for acceleration, from the repeated 
pulfes of a fubtile etherial matter, which is continually acting 
on the falling body, and impelling it downwards. 

After all, the immediate caufe of acceleration is not 
mytterious ; the principle of Gravitation being once ad- 
mitted, will determine the body to defcend, and its motion 
will be accelerated by neceflary confequence. 

Suppofe a body let fall from on high: the primary caufe 
of its beginning to defcend, is doubtlefs the power of gra- 
vity ; but when once the defcent is commenced, that itate 
becomes in fome meafure natural to the body; fo that if left 
to itfelf, it would perfevere in it for ever, even though the 


action of the firft caufe fhould ceafe: as we fee ina ftone 


caft with the hand, which continues to move after it is left 
by the caufe that gave it motion. 

But, befide the propenfity to defcend, impreffed by the 
firft caufe, and which of itfelf were fufficient to continue 
the fame degree of motion once begun, in infinitum ; there 
is a conftant acceffion of fubfequent efforts of the fame 
principle, gravity, which continues to act. on the body al- 
ready in motion, in the fame manner as if it-were at reft. 
Here, then, being two caufes of motion ; and both acting 
in the fame direction, the motion they jointly produce mutt 
neceflarily be greater than that of any one of them.—And 
the velocity thus increafed having the fame caufe of in- 
creafe ftill perfiiting, the defcent mutt of courfe be conti- 
nually accelerated. 

For, {uppofing gravity, whatever it be, to a@ uniformly 
on all bodies, at equal diftances from the earth’s centre; 
and that the time in which a heavy body falls to the earth be 
divided into equal parts indefinitely {mail: let this gravity 
incline the body towards the earth’s centre, while it moyes 
in the firft indefinitely fmall part of the time of its defcent ; 
if after this, the aétion of gravity be fuppofed to ceafe, the 
body would proceed uniformly towards the earth’s centre, 
with a velocity equal to that which refults from the force of 
the firft impreffion. 

But now, fince the action of gravity is here fuppofed 
fll to continue; in. the fecond moment of time, the 
body will receive a new impulfe downwards, equal to 
what it received at firit; and thus ‘its velocity will be 
double of what it was in the firft moment; in the third mo- 
ment it will be triple; in the fourth quadruple, and fo on 
continually : for the impreffion made in one moment, is not 
at all altered by what is made in another: but the two are, 
as It were, aggregated or brought into’one fum. 

Wherefore, fince the particles of time are fuppofed inde- 
finitely {mall, and all equal to one another; the velocity 
acquired by the falling body willbe every where propor- 
tioned to the times from the beginning of the defcent ; and 
the velocity will be confequently proportional to the time in 
which it is acquired. 

Thus, 
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Thus, if a body, by means of this conftant force, acquire 
a velocity of 324 feet in one fecond of time, it will acquire 
a velocity of 644 feet in two feconds, of 963 fect in three 
feconds; and all bodies, whatever be their quantity of mat- 
ter, will acquire, by the force of gravity, the fame velocity 
in the fame time. or every equal particle of matter being 
endued with an equal impelling force, viz. its gravity or 
weight, the fum of all the forces, in any compound mafs 
of matter, will be proportional to the fum of all the weights 
or quantities of matter to be moved; confequently, the 
forces and mafles moved, being thus.conitantly increafed 
in the fame proportion, the velocitics generated will be 
the fame in all bodies, great or fmall: 7. e. a double force 
smeyves a double mafs of matter, with the fame velocity that 
the fingle force moves the fingle mals, &c. or, the whole 
compound mafs falls altogether with the fame velocity, and 
in the fame manner, as if its particles were not united, but 
as if each fell by itfelf, and all were feparated from one 
another; and being. put into motion at once, they 
would fall together, juft as if they were united into one 
mats. 

Galileo, who firft difecovered the above-mentioned law of 
the defcent of falling bodies, illuftrated it nearly in the fol- 
‘lowing manner. 

The {pace paffed over by a moving body in a given time, 
‘and with a given velocity, may he confidered as a rectangle 
made by the time and the velocity.—Suppofe A (Plate 1. 
Mechanics, fig.1.) a heavy body defcending, and let AB 
reprefent the time of its defcent ; which line we may fup- 
pofe to be divided into any number of equal parts, AC, 
CE, EG, &c. reprefenting the intervals, or moments of 
the given time.— Let the body defcend through the firlt of 
thofe divifions, AC, with a certain equable velocity avifing 
from the propofed degree of gravity: this velocity will be 
reprefented by AD; and the fpace paffed over, by the 
rectangle CAD. 

Now, as the aétion of gravity in the firft moment pro- 
‘duced the velocity AD, in the body before at reft ; in the 
fecond moment, the fame will produce, in the body fo mov- 
ing, a double velocity, CF; in the third moment, to the 
velocity CF will be added a farther degree, which together 
therewith will make the velocity EH, which is triple of the 
firft, and fo of the reft. So that in the whole time AB, 
the body will have acquired a velocity BK.—Again, taking 
the divifions of the line, e. g. AC, CE, &c. for the times, 
the fpaces gone through will be the areas or rectangles 
CD, EF, &c. So that in the whole time AB, the {pace 
deferibed by the moveable body, will be equal to all the 
rectangles, i.e. to the dented figure ABK. 

Such would be the cafe, if the acceffions of velocity only 
happened in certain given points of time, e. ¢. in C, in E, 
&c. fo that the degree of motion fhould continue the fame 
till the next period of acceleration occurs.—If the divifions 
or intervals of time were fuppofed lefs, e. ¢. by half; then 
the dentures of the figure would be proportionably {maller ; 
and it would approach fo much the nearer to a triangle.— 
Af they were infinitely fmall, i. ¢. if the acceffions of velo- 
-city were fuppofed to be made continually, and in every 
point of time, as is really the cafe; the rectangles thus fuc- 
ceflively produced will make an exact triangle, e. g. ABE 
(fig. 2-)—Here, the whole time AB confilting of the 
little portions of time A 1, 1 2, &c. and the area of the 
triangle ABE, of the fum of all the little triangular fur- 
faces anfwering to the divifions of the time ; the whole area 
-or triangle expreffes the {pace moved through in the whole 
time AB; and the little triangles Ar f, &c. the {paces 
gone through in the divifions of time A 1, &c. 
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But thefe triangles being fimilar, their areas are to one 
another, as the {quares of their homologous fides AB, A 1, 
&c. and confequently, the fpaces moved are to each other 
as the fquares of the times. 

If the velocity were uniform, the {pace would be equal 
to the produét of the velocity and time; i.e. by an ob- 
vious notation S=V xT’; but, in this cafe, the velocity in- 
creafes from o till it becomes equal to V, and therefore the 
{pace defcribed muft be equal to half the above produét : 
i.e. 9=%3 Vx T,ands=tvxt, and $38: 24V¥x Tet 
vxXt.e 2 VEC ve. But Vi sv : sD iy tj and Villeeemeeer 
Tx Thstxt tsconfequentlyS):/s"> sc ss 

Hence we may ealfily infer the great law of acceleration, 
viz. © Vhat a defcending body uniformly accelerated, de- 
“ feribes, in the whole time of its defcent, a {pace which 
“ is juft half of what it would have defcribed in the fame 
“ time, with the accelerated velocity it has acquired at the 
“ end of its fall.”? For, the whole fpace the falling body 
has moved through in the time AB, we have already fhewn, 
will be reprefented by the triangle ABE; and the fpace 
the fame body would move through in the fame time with 
the velocity BE, will be reprefented by the rectangle ABEF, 
—But the triangle is known to be equal to juit half the 
reCtangle.—Therefore the fpace moved is juft half of what 
the body would have moved with the velocity acquired at 
the end of the fall. Hence we infer, that the fpace moved 
with the lait acquired velocity BE, in half the time AB, 
is equal to that really moved by the fallen body in the 
whole time AB. 

From the preceding principles and reafoning we deduce the 
following general laws of uniformly accelerated motions : via. 

1. That the velocities acquired are conitantly propor- 
tional to the times. 

2. That the fpaces are proportional to the fquares of the 

times ; fo that if a falling body defcribe any given length in 
a given time, in double that time it will defcribe four times 
that length, in thrice the time nine times the length, &e. ; 
and univerfally, if the times be in arithmetical proportion, 1, 
2, 3, 4, &c. the fpaces defcribed will be 1, 4, 9, 16, &c. 
Thus, a body, which falls by gravity through 16,3, feet in 
the firft fecond of time, will fall through four times as much, 
or 644 feet in 2 feconds, &c. And fince the velocities ac- 
quired in falling are as the times, the {paces will be as the 
{quares of the velocities; and both the times and velocities 
will be in a fubduplicate ratio, or as the {quare roots of the 
{paces. 
‘ 3. The {paces defcribed by a falling body in a feries of 
equal moments or intervals of time, will be as the odd num- 
bers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. which are the differences of the 
fquares or whole f{paces, #. e. a body which has fallen though 
16,1, feet in the firft fecond, wiil fall inthe next fecond through 
484 feet, and in the third fecond through 80 5; feet, &c. 

Retaining the above notation, S:s::T?:t?or:: V*: 
v3 and V: yor T:t:,/S:4/s i ¢ 2:55 3823 and 
the times will be reciprocally as the velocities, and direétly as 
the fpaces; forS:s : : TV: tv, and Stv=s TV : con- 
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celerating forces are different, but conftant, the fpaces will 
be as the products of the forces into the fquares of the times ; 
and the times will be in the fubduplicate ratio of the {paces di- 
rectly, and of the forces inverfely. For when the force is given, 
the velocity (V) is as the time (T); when the forces are diffe- 
rent, but con{tant, and the time is given, the velocity (V) will 
be as the force (I’). But when neither the force nor the time 
is given, the velocity (V) will be partly as the time and partly 
as the force, or as their produét (I’'x 1). Thus, V e s 
SK 
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4. If a body fall through any {pace in any time, it ac- 
quires a velocity equal to double that {pace ; i. e. in an equal 
tume, with the lait acquired velocity, uniformly continued, 
it would pafs through double the fpace. Thus, if a body 
fall through 16,1, feet in the firft fecond of time, it will have 
acquired a velocity of 324 in a fecond: i.e. if the body 
move uniformly for one fecond, with the velocity acquired, 
it will pafs over 324 feet in this fecond ; and if in any time 
the body fall through roo feet, then in another equal time, 
if it move uniformly with the velocity laft acquired, it will 
pafs over 200 feet, &c. 

To thofe who difapprove of Galileo’s demonftration: of 
the iaws of accelerated motion, the following method of 
illuftrating and evincing them, may poffibly be more fatis- 
faStory. Let the whole time of a body’s free defcent be 
divided into any number of parts, each of which is called 1; 
and let a denote the velocity acquired at the end of the firft 
part of time; then 2a, 3a, 4a, &c. will reprefent the ve- 
locities at the end of the 2d, 3d, 4th, &c. parts of time, 
becaufe the velocities are as the times; and for the fame 
reafon 3a, 3a, ia, &c. will be the velocities at the middle 
point of the 1ft, 2d, gd, &c. parts of time. But as the ve- 
locities increafe uniformly, the {pace defcribed in any one of 
thefe parts of time may be confidered as uniformly defcribed 
with the velocity in the middle of that part of time ; and 
therefore, multiplying each of thofe mean velocities by their 
common time 1, we fhall have the fame fra¢tions 1a, 3a, 4a, 
&c. for the {paces paffed over in the fucceflive parts of the 
time ; 7. e. the {pace 3a in the firft time, 3a in the fecond, 
5ain the third; and adding thefe {paces {ucceflively to one 
another, we fhall obtain 3a, 4a, 2a, 46a, &c. for the whole 
{paces defcribed from the beginning of the motion to the end 
of the firft, fecond, third, fourth, &c. portions of time, viz. 
Za in one {pace of time, 4a in two {paces, $a in three fpaces, 
~£a in four, &c. and the {paces will be as the numbers 1, 4, 
g, 16, &c. which are as the fquares of the times. 

From this mode of demonttration, all the properties above 
mentioned will evidently follow; fuch as, that the whole 
{paces, Za, #a, 2a, are as the {quares of the times, 1, 2, 3, 
&c. and the feparate {paces 4a, 3a, Sa, &c. defcribed in the 
fucceflive times, are as the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, &c. And 
that the velocity a, acquired in any time 1, is double the 
{pace 3a defcribed in the fame time. . 

From the properties above demonftrated, we obtain the 
following practical theorems or formule for ufe. Let ¢ 
denote the {pace paffed over in the firft fecond of time by a 
body urged by any conftant force, denoted by 1, and ¢ de- 
note the time or number of feconds in which the body paffes 
over any other fpace s, and v the velocity acquired at the 
end of that time:.then we fhall have v=2g?, and s=gi*: 
and from thefe two equations we obtain the following gene- 
ral formule : viz. 
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Hence it. appears, that when the conftant force 1 is the’ 
natural force of gravity, then the diftance g defcended in 
the firft fecond, in the latitude of London, is 161, feet : 
but if it be any other conftant force, the value of ¢ will be 
different in proportion as the force is greater or leis. See 
Hutton’s Dig. Art. Acceleration, where two propofitions 


‘ are introduced, which were communicated to the author by 


Mr. Abram Robertfon of Chrift Church College, Oxford, 
in which the laws of accelerated motion are demontftrated in 
a manner fomewhat different from that which is above given... 
See farther on this fubje&t, Laws of the Descent of Bodies, 
and Laws of Motion, uniformly accelerated and retarded. 
Having above illuftrated the laws of accelerated motion,, 
when the accelerating forces are conftant, and deduced the 
formule for exprefling them in finite determinate quantities,. 
we fhall now fubjoin thofe that pertain to the cafes of va- 
riably accelerated motions. Here the formulz will be fluxi- 
onary expreffions, the fluents of which, adapted to parti-- 
cular cafes, will give the relations of time, fpace, velocity,. 
&c. Let ¢ denote the time of motion, v the velocity gene- 
rated by any force, s the fpace paffed over, and 2g the va-- 
riable force at any part of the motion, or the velocity which 
the force would generate in one fecond of time, if it fhould 
continue invariably like the force of gravity during that one. 
fecond, and the value of this velocity 2g will be in propor-- 
tion to 324 feet, as that variable force is to the force of 
gravity. ‘Lhen, becaufe the force may be fuppofed con- 
ftant during the indefinitely fmall'time 4, and the {paces and» 
velocities, in uniform motions, are proportional to the times,. 


we fhall have two fundamental proportions, viz. v:s.:: 12 
#, ors =tu:and 2g: 02: 1" 34, or v= 2g¢¢: from 
which are deduced the following formule, in which the va= 
lue of each: quantity is expreffed in terms of the reft: 
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Thefe theorems are equally applicable to the deftru&ion of 
motion and velocity, by means of retarding forces, as to the- 
generation of them by means of aati 3 forces. Hut- 
ton’s Dict. wbi fupra. Parkinfon’s Syitem of Mechanics, &c. 
p- 50- i 

The motion of a body afcending, or impelled upwards, is 
diminifhied or retarded from the fame principle of gravity 
acting in a contrary direétion, in the fame manner as a falling 
body is accelerated. See ReTARDATION. 7 

A body, thus projeéted upwards, rifes till it has loft all 
its motion; which it does in the fame time that a falling 
body would have acquired a velocity equal to that with 
which the body was thrown up. Hence, the fame body 
thrown up, will rife to the fame height. from which, if it 
fell, it would have acquired the velocity with which it was 
projected upwards. And hence the heights to which bodies 
thrown up with different velocities-afcend, are to one another 
as the fquares of thofe velocittes. 

AcceLerarion of bodies on inclined planes. ‘The fame 
general law obtains in this cafe, as in bodies falling perpen- 
dicularly ; viz. that the velocities are as the times, and the 
{paces defcended down the planes as the fquares of the times 
or of the velocities. But the velocities are lefs, according, 

to 
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to the fine of the plane’s inclination, and the {paces 
lefs according to the {quare of the fine. See Jnclined 
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PLANt. 

AcceLeration of the Motion of Pendulums. See Prn- 
DULUM, 

Accereration of the Motion of Projediles. See Pro- 
JECTILE. 

AcceLeration of the Motion of Comprefed Bodies, in 
expanding or refloring themfelves. See Compression, 
Divaration, and Erasriciry. 

ACCELERATION, in Afronomy, is a term applied to the 
fixed itars. Thus, the diurnal acceleration is the time by 
which the ftars, in one dinrnal revolution, anticipate the 
mean diurnal revolution of the fun, which is 3™ 551%5° of 
mean time, or nearly 3 minutes 50 feconds; i.e. a flar rifes 
or fets, or paffes as meridian, 3" 56” fooner each day. 
This apparent acceleration of the ftars is owing to the real 
retardation of the fun; and this depends upon his apparent 
motion towards the caft, which is at the rate of about 59! 
Si” of a degree ‘every day. In confequence of this, the 
itar, which paffed the meridian at the fame moment with the 
fun yefterday, is to day about 59! 8” beyond the meridian to 
the weft, when the fun arrives at it; and this diflance it 
will require about 3" 56° for him to pafs over; and therefore 
the ftar will anticipate the motion of the fun at this rate 
every day. ‘I'he true quantity of this anticipation or acce- 
leration, is found by the following proportion, viz. 360° : 59! 
Si” :: 24 hours : 3” 55.%.°, the acceleration required. 
This diurnal acceleration ferves to regulate the lengths and 
vibrations of pendulums. If the pendulum marks e. g. 
$10", when a fixed ftar fets or paffes behind any inter- 
yening object to-day, and on the next day, the eye being 
in the fame fituation, the fame appearance occur at 8" 6" 4° 
by the pendulum, it may be inferred that fuch a pendulum 
is truly regulated, or jattly meafures mean time. See 
Crock. 

ACCELERATION of the Moon, is a term ufed to exprefs 
the increafe of the moon’s mean motion from the fun, com- 
pared with the diurnal motion of the earth; fo that it is 
now a little {wifter than it was formerly. Dr. Halley 
(Phil. Tranf. No. 218.) was. the firft who made this dif- 
covery; and he was led to it by comparing the ancient 
eclipfes obferved at Babylon with thofe obferved by Alba- 
tegnius in the ninth century, and fome of his own time. 
He was not able to afcertain the quantity of this accelera- 
tion, becaufe the longitudes of Bagdat, Alexaadria, and 
Aleppo, where the obfervations were made, had not been 
accurately determined. But fince his time, the longitude of 
AJexandria has been afcertained by Chazelles, and Babylon, 
according to Ptolemy’s account, lies 50’ ealt from Alex- 
andra. From thefe data, Mr. Dunthorne (Phil. Tranf. 
No. 492. abr. vol. x. p- $4, &c.) compared feveral ancient 
aud modern eclipfes, with the calculations of them by his 
own tables, and thus verified Dr. Halley’s opinion : for he 
found, that the fame tables reprefent the moon’s place in 
the ancient eclipfes dchind her true place, and before it in 
later eclipfes: and thence jaftly inferred, that her motion in 
ancient times was flower, but in later times guicker than 
the tables give it; and therefore, that it muft have been 
accelerated. But he did not content himfelf with merely 
afcertaining the fact. He proceeded to determine the 
guaatity of the acceleration ; and by means of the moft 
ancient eclipfe of which any authentic record remains, 


obferved at Babylon in the year before Chrift 721, he con- 


cluded that the obferved beginning of this eclipfe was not 

above an hour and three quarters before the beginning by 

the tables; and therefore the moon’s true place could pre- 
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cede her place by computation but little more than 50’ of a 
degree at that time. Admitting the acceleration to be 
uniform, and the aggregate of it as the fquare of the time, 
it will be at the rate of about 10” in 100 years. - M. de la 
Laude makes it 9’.886. In Mayer’s Tables it is 9”, begin- 
ning from 17C0. 

Dr. Long (Aftron. vol. ii. p. 436.) attributes the acce- 
leration above deferibed to one or more of thefe caufes ; 
either, 1. the annual and diurnal motion of the earth cons 
tinuing the fame, the moon is really carried round the earth 
with a greater velocity than it was formerly: or, 2. the 
diurnal motion of the earth, and the periodical revolution 
of the moon continuing the fame, the annual motion of the 
earth round the fun is a little retarded ; which makes the 
fun’s apparent motion in the ecliptic a little flower than it 
formerly was; and confequently, the moon, in pafling from 
any conjunction with the fun, fpends lefs time before fhe 
again overtakes. the fun, and forms a fubfequent conjunc- 
tion: in both thefe cafes, the motion of the moon from the 
fun is really accelerated, and the fynodical month aétually 
fhortened: or, 3. the annual motion of the earth, and the 
periodical revolution of the moon continuing the fame, the 
rotation of the earth round its axis is a little retarded: in 
this cafe, days, hours, minutes, feconds, &c. by which all 
periods of time muft be meafured, are of a longer duration ; 
and, confequently, the fynodical month will appear to be 
fhortened, though it really contain the fame quantity of 
abfolute time as it always did. If the quantity of matter 
in the body of the fun be leffened by the particles of light 
continually ftreaming from it, the motions of the earth 
round the fun may become flower ; if the earth increafes in 
bulk, the motion of the moon round the earth may be thus 
quickened. M.dela Place (Mem. de l’Acad. Roy. des 
Scienc. for 1786) has evinced this acceleration of the 
moon’s motion to arife from the ation of the fun upon the 
moon, combined with the variation of the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit. By the prefent diminution of the ec- 
centricity, the moon’s mean motion 1s accelerated ; but, 
when the eccentricity is arrived at its minimum, the acce- 
leration will ceafe: after which, the eccentricity will in- 
creafe, and the moon’s mean motion will be retarded. 
M. de Lambre found, by comparing the modern obferva- 
tions at about the diftance of a century, that the fecular 
mean motion of the moon in the laft tables of Mayer was 
too great by 25”; and that the place of the moon cal- 
culated by thefe tables ought to be corrected by the 
quantity— 25” +2”, 135% +0", 04398 13, being the 
number of centuries from 1700. M. de la Lande, in his 
tables of the moon, has thus correéted Mayer’s tables. 
Hence it appears, that the prefent acceleration of the moon 
is nothing more than an equation, the period of which is 
very long. It will be accelerated and retarded by the fame 
quantity ; and therefore, if the mean motion be taken for 
the whole time of acceleration or retardation, it will be 
found never to vary. Vince’s Aftron. vol.i. p. 206. 

ACCELERATION, in Afufic. See AcciLERANDO. 

ACCELERATORES Urine, called by Winflow 
Bulbo-cavernofi, and by others Urine fiimulatores and ejacu- 
latores femints, in Anatomy, a pair of mufcles, whofe office it 
is to expedite the diicharge of the urine and of the femen. 
Thefe mufcles may be faid to arife from jult before the 
verge of the anus, where the {phinéter ani terminates. They 
are {pread over the bulb and a {mall portion of the corpus 
{pongiofum urethre ; having that appearance, which anato- 
mifts have termed a doubly penniform mufcle. From the 
anterior part of the mufcle a fafcicula of fibres proceeds on 
each fide, by which the body of the penis is wee 
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When thefe mnfcles a&, they generally contra& in a fudden 
and convulfive manner, and by this means expel in jets the 
laft portions of urine, or any other fluid which may be con- 
tained in the urethra. 

ACCENDENTES, or accensors, in Ecclefiaflical 
ariters, a lower order of minifters in the church of Rome, 
whofe office it is to light, fnuff, and trim the candles or tapers. 
The accendentes are much the fame with thofe otherwife 
called acolythi and ceroferarii. 

ACCENDONES, or Accepones, in Roman Antiquity, 
akind of GLaprators, whofe office was to excite and ani- 
mate the combatants, during the engagement. ; 

ACCENSI, in Antiquity, an interior order of officers, 
appointed to attend the Roman magiftrates, fomewhat in 
the manner of ufhers, ferjeants, or tip-{taves, among us. 
They were thus called from accire, to fend for ; one part of 
their office being to call aflemblies of the people, fummon 
parties to appear before the judges, &c. 

Accensi alfo denote a kind of fupernumerary soldiers in 
the Roman armies; whofe office was to.attend the motions 
of their principals, and fupply the places of thofe who were 
killed or difabled by their wounds. 

They were thus denominated ‘guia accenfebantur, or ad 
cenfum adjiciebantur : Vegetius calls them /upernumerarit 
legionum : Cato calls them ferentarii, becaufe they furnifhed 
thofe engaged in battle with weapons, drink, &c. Though 
Nonnius fuggefts another reafon of that appellation, viz. 
becaufe they fought with ftones, flings, and weapons, gue 

feriuntur, fach as are thrown, not carried in the hand. They 
were fometimes alfo called elites, and velati, becaufe they 
fought ‘clothed, but net in armour ; fometimes ad/criptitii 
and adfcriptivi ; fometimes rorarii. The accen/i, Livy ob- 
ferves, were placed in the rear of the army, becaufe no 
great matter was expeéted from them; they were taken 
out of the fifth clafs of citizens. 

Accrnst was alfo an appellation given to a kind of ad- 
jutants, appointed by the tribune to affift each centurion and 
decurion. In which fenfe, accen/us is fynonymous with 
optio.—In an ancient infeription given by a Torre, we meet 
with ACCENSUS EQUITUM ROMANORUM3 an office no- 
where elfe heard of ; that author fufpeéts it for a corrup- 
tion, and inflcad thercof reads A censizpus. Act. Erud. 
Leipf. r7or. p. 259- 

ACCENSION, Accensro, in Phy/fics, the a& of kind- 
ling, or fetting a body on fire. The word is formed of the 
Latina accendere, to kindle ; a compound of ad, to, and can- 
dere, to glow. Though fome grammarians fufpeét the pri- 
mitive fignitication of accendere, to have been, fo render famous. 
Accention, on other oceafions, is called 1n FLAMMATION, 1G- 
NITION, CONFLAGRATION, &c. and ilands oppofed to Ex- 
TINCTION. 

Chemills furnifh us with various inftances of the accenfion 
of cold liquors by bare mixtion: as of the acid {pints of 
minerals, and the eflential oils of plants. 

ACCENT, ia its primitive fenfe, an affection of the 
voice, which gives each fyllable in a word its due pitch, in 
refpect of height or lownefs. The word is originally Latin, 
accentus, a compound of ad, to, and cano, to fing. In this 
fenfe, accent is fynonimous with the Greek zov:, the Latin 
tenor, or tonor, and the Hebrew [OY gu/lus, tafe. 

The accent, properly, only refpects high and low, or 
acute and grave.—Though the modern grammarians ufe 
it alfo in re{pect to loud and foft, long and fhort ; but this 
confounds accent with quantity. ‘he difference between the 
tavo may be conceived from that which we obferve between 
the beat of a drum, and the found of a trumpet; the former 
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expreffes every thing belonging to loud and foft, and long 
and fhort : but fo long as there is a monotony in the found, 
there is nothing like accent. 

The ingenious Mr. Harris (eniobei Inquiries, p. 64.) 
compares quantity to mufical tones differing in Jong and 
fhort, as upon whatever line they ftand a femibreve differs 
from a minim ; and accent to mufical tones differing in high 
and low, as D upon the third line differs from G upon the 
firft, whether its length be the fame, or it be longer or 
fhorter. 

Accent is alfo ufed in Grammar for a chara&ter placed 
over a fyllable, to mark the accent, i. e. to fhow that it 
is to be pronounced in a higher or a lower tone, and to res 
gulate the inflections of the voice in reading or in fpeaking. 
It is diftinguifhed from emphafis, as the former regards the 
tone ot the voice, the latter the ftrength of it. For other 
diftin@tions between accent and emphaiis, fee Empuasis. 

It has been long difputed among the learned, whether 
accents were originally mufical characters, or marks of 
PROSODY: it is not eafy to determine a queftion con- 
cerning which the arguments on both fides are fo numerous. 
But as mufic, fays Dr. Burney, ( Hift. of Mufic, vol. i. p. 13.) 
had characters different from accents fo early as the time of 
Terpander, to whom the invention is afcribed by the Ox- 
ford marbles, which place this event about 670 years before 
Chriit ; and as accents for profody are likewife proved to 
be of high antiquity, there feems to have been no neceffity 
for the ancients to ufe the one for the other. Mr. Weit 
(Pindar, vol. ii. p. 194, 12mo.) maintains, that accents 
were originally mufical notes, fet over words, to direG& the 
feveral tones and inflexions of the voice requifite to give 
the whole fentence its proper harmony and cadence. ‘The 
names of the Greek accents, he fays, exprefs their mufical 
origin, and correfpond exaétly to thofe terms made ufe of 
in our modern mufic ; viz. fharp, flat, and a grave, called 
the ‘urn, and confifting, like the circumflex, of a fharp and 
a flat note. The Abbe du Bos (Reflex. Crit. c. iii. p. 85.) 
afferts, that as poets originally fet their own verfes, they 
placed for this purpofe a figure, or accent, over each fyl- 
lable. ‘The learned author of “ The Origin and, Progrefs 
of Language,” has alfo taken pains to prove that the Greek 
accents were mufical notes, invented and accomodated to 
raife, deprefs, and fufpend the voice, according to a {cale 
of mufical proportions. 

We reckon three grammatical accents in ordinary ufe all bor- 
rowed from the Greeks, viz. the acute, grave, and circumflex. 

The acute accent {hows when the tone of the voice is to 
be raifed and fharpened. In modern writings it is a fmall 
lice, or virgula, placed over the vowel, a little floping or 
inclined in its defcent from right to left, as(’). It is not 
ordinarily ufed either in Englifh or Latin: the French in-' 
deed retain it ; but it is only to mark the clofe or mafculine é. 
The grave accent is ufed when the note or tone of the voice 
is to be deprefled and flattened ; and is figured thus (‘). 

The circumfiex accent 1s compofed of both the acute and 
grave ; it points out a kind of undulation of the voice, 
which is firit raifed and fharpened, and then depreffed and 
flattened ; or it is an acute tone dying away into a grave, 
and confcquently lengthening the fyllable. It is expreffed 
thus (") or ("). Upon a nearer confideration of the fub- 
je, faysa learned writer, “* On the Profodies of the Greek 
and Latin Languages,’’ it appears, that the acute accent, 
which is a fharp ftroke of the voice upon fome one fyllable 
of the word, is in truth the only pofitive tone. The grave 
confifts merely in a negation of this acutenefs, and is not 
marked except it be upon the lait fyllable of certain words ; 
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but is to he underflood upon every fyllable of the word, 
which carries neither the acute nor circumflex : and it feems 
to amount to no more than this, that what grammarians 
call the grave tone, conlilts in a mere negation of acutenefs, 
and of circumfleétion, if that be different from acutenefs. 
Accordingly, the general do&trine of accents is, that, with 
the exception of fourteen monofyllables in the Greek lan- 
guage, which carry no accent, unlefs it be in particular 
circumftances, and for that reafon are called z7ov01, or afonics, 
fome one fyllable of every word, and one fyllable only, bears 
an accent, either acute or circumflex. 

If it be true, that the whole fyitem of pronunciation de- 
pends upon three accents, it is no lefs true, that each of 
thefe three admits of feveral degrees. The acute accent, 
for inflance, may be either higher or lower ; may be fimply 
acute, or very acute: and the like holds of the grave and 
circumflex. So that each of the three common accents is, 
as it were, a genus, including various particular fpecies ; 
though the ancient Grammarians have ‘not thought fit to 
annex particular names and figures to all thefe differences, 
Vander. Hardt. Arcan. Accent. Gree. 1715, k2mo. 

Mr. Sheridan, in his Lectures on Elocution, p. 38, ob- 
ferves, that the meaning of the term accent, among the 
ancients, was very different from what it is with us. They 
dillinguifhed accents by certain inflexions of the voice like 
mufical notes; but the manner in which they did it mutt 
remain for ever a fecret to us ; for, with the living tongue 
perifhed the tones alfo, which we in vain endeavour to ex- 
plore in their vifible marks. With us the term accent de- 
notes a peculiar mode of diftinguifhing one fyllable from the 
reft ; and this diftin€tion is made in various ways: either by 
dwelling longer upon one fyllable than upon the reft, or by 

iving it a {marter percuffion of the voice in utterance. 
OF the firft of thefe we have inftances in the words g/ary, 
father, holy: of the Taft in battle, habit, borrow. Sw that 
accent, with us, is not referred to tune, but to time; to 
quantity, not quality ; to the mere equable or precipitate 
motion of the voice, not to the variation of notes or inflexions. 
He proceeds to obferve, that the quantity depends upon 
the feat of the accent, whether it be on the vowel or con- 
fonant : if on the vowel, the fyllable is neceflarily long, as 
it makes the vowel long: if on the confonant, it may be 
either long or fhort, according to the nature of the confo- 
nant, or the time taken up in dwelling upon it. By 
changing the feat of the accent in the inftances above f{pe- 
cified, we fhould change their quantity: if, inftead of g/ary 
we fhould fay g/or'y, inflead of father, fat'her, inftead of 
holy, hol'y, the firit fyllables would become fhort: and, on 
the other hand, if we were to dwell on the yowels inftead of 
the confonants in the laft inftances, they would be changed 
from fhort to long, as daitle for bat'tle, habit, for habit, and 
borrow, for borrow. ‘This, he fays, is one of the chief 
fources of the difference between the Scotch and Englifh 
gentlemen in the pronunciation of Englifh, i. e. laying the 
accent on the vowel inftead of the confonant, fo as to make 
fyllables long that are fhort with us. He adds, it is an un- 
erring rule, that whenever the accent is on the confonant, 
the preceding vowel has a fhort found ; and there is another 
infallible rule in our tongue, that no vowel ever has a 
Jong found in an unaccented fyllable ; and therefore, if the 
accent were properly adjufted, it would prove a mafter-key 
to the pronunciation of our whole tongue. In another 
place, (Art of Reading, vol. ii.) Mr. Sheridan fays, that 
when the feat of the accent'is on a vowel, the fyllable is 
long: when on aconfonant, fhort : and that all unaccented, 
fyllables are fhort. 
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But the ufe of accent in our language is not confined to 
quantity alone. It is alfo the chief mark by which words 
are diltinguifhed from mere fyllables. The effence of a 
word, fays this author, confills in accent as well as articula- 
tion. The Greeks alfo dillingnifhed words from mere 
fyllables by a certain tone or note annexed to each word, 
which made their fpeech more mufical or pleafing to the 
ear, than that of any other nation in the world. Thefe 
tones they learned from their infancy, and they ufed them 
with fuch accuracy, that even the vulyar among the Athe- 
nians would haye hifled an actor or actrefs from the ftage, 
and an orator from the puLtriruM, on account of a few 
miltakes in the enunciation of thefe notes. ‘The wonderful 
effects of the harangues of the Greek orators on the en- 
r2ptured minds of their hearers were owing, in a coplider- 
able degree, to thofe artificial mufical tones, by which their 
fyllables were fo happily diyerfifed. To this purpofe con- 
fult Dionyfius Hal. de Compofitione Verborum, apud 
Oper. tom. ii. ps 17. &c. Ed. Oxon. 1704. This _har- 
mony of utterance is not ftudied by any of the moderns, 
except the Chinefe. Words are alfo diltinguifhed from 
fyllables by making a perceptible pause at the end of each 
word. Mr. Sheridan is of opinion, that the moft evident 
and precife as well as the molt ealy and certain mode of dif- 
tinction, is that of accent; and that it would contribute 
moft effectually both to utility and to ornament. 

As to public fpeakers, who can pronounce Englifh 
properly, the only rule neceflary to be obferved by them is 
tolay the accent always on the fame fyllable, and the fame 
letter of the fyllable, which they ufually do in common 
difcourfe, and to take care not to lay any accent or ftrefs 
upon any other fyllables. Such perfons fhould*recolleé, 
that, in the Englifh language, every word which confilts 
of more fyllables than one, has one accented fyllable ; and 
that there is feldom or never more than one fuch fyllable in 
any Englifh word, however long. See PRoNUNCIATION. 

In the Englifh language there is a remarkable peculiarity: 
of throwing the accent farther back, that is, nearer the 
beginning of the word, than is done by any other nation. 
In Greek and Latin no word is accented farther back than 
the third fyllable from the end, or what is called the ante- 
penult. Put, in Englifh, we have many words accented on 
the fourth, fome on the fifth fyllable from the end, as 
mémorable, convéniency, ambulatory, &c. ‘he general effe& 
of this practice of haitening the accent, or placing it fo near 
the beginning of a word, is to give a brifk and f{pirited, but 
at the fame time a rapid and hurried, and not very mutical, 
tone tothe whole pronunciation of a people. 

The Hebrews have a grammatical, a rhetorical, and a 
mufical accent: though the firit and laft feem, in effeét, 
to be the fame ; both being comprifed under the general 
name of tonic accents, becaufe they give the proper tone to 
fyllables ; as the rhetorical accents are faid to be euphonic, 
inafmuch as they tend to make the pronunciation more 
{weet and agreeable. ‘ 

There are four euphonic accents, and twenty five tonic : 
however, authors are not agreed as to the number of either 
clafs. Of thefe, fome are placed above, and others below 
the fyllables: the Hebrew accents ferving not only to re- 
gulate the rifings and fallings of the voice, but alfo to dif- 
tinguifh the feétions, periods, and members of periods, ina 
difcourfe ; and to anfwer the fame purpofes with the points 
in other languages. Their accents are divided into ems 
perors, kings, dukes, &c. each bearing a title anfwerable 
to the importance of the diftinGion it makes.—Their em- 
peror rules over a whole phrafe, and terminates the fenfe 
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completely ; anfwering to our full point.—Their’ king cor- 
refponds to our colon; and the duke to our comma. The 
king, however, occafionally becomes a duke, and the dukea 
king, as the phrafes are more or lefs fhort.—It mutt be noted, 
by the way, that the management and combination of thefe 
accents differ in Hebrew poetry from what they are in profe. 

The ufe of the tonic or grammatical accents has been 
much controverted ; fome holding that they diftinguifh the 
fenfe, while others maintain that they are only intended 
to regulate the mufic or finging; alleging, that the Jews 
fing, rather than read, the feriptures in their fynagogues. 
The truth feems here to lie between the two opinions; 
for though we incline to think, that the primary intention 
of thefe accents was to direct the finging: yet, the finging 
feems to have beenvregulated according to the fenfe; fo 
that the accents might ferve not only to guide the tinging, 
but alfo to point out the diltinG@ions.—Though it mutt be 
confeffed, that many of thefe diftinGions are too fubtle and 
inconfiderable ; nor can the modern writers, nor the editors 
of old ones, agree in opinion on this fubject: fome of them 
making twice as many of thefe diftinGtions as others. ‘The 
Hebrew accents have, indeed, fomething common with thofe 
of the Greeks and Latins; and fomething peculiar to 
themfelves. What they have in common is, that they mark 
the tone; fhowing how the voice is to be raifed and funk, 
in certain fyllables. What they have peculiar is, that they 
perform the office of the points in other languages. The 
fix following are of this latter kind, viz. SyLuuK, ATHNACH, 
Resuianc, SeGorta, ZaKkepu-KaTon, and ZAKEPH- 
GapHoL. To which we might alfoadd, Tirurua and 
Sarxa, on account of their occafional application to the 
fame purpofe. It is certain the ancient Hebrews were not 
acquainted with thefe accents; fo that, at beft, they are 
not jure divino.—The opinion which prevails among the 
learned is, that they were invented by the Jewifh-doGtors of 
the fehool of Tiberias, called the Masorires. The learned 
Hennin affirms them to be of Arabic invention; and to 
have been adopted and transferred thence into the Hebrew 
by the Maforites, efpecially by the celebrated Rabbi Ben 
Afeher ; and it is faid they were introduced on occafion of 
the emperor Jultinian’s prohibiting the reading of their 
traditions in their fynagogues, or about the middle of the 
fixth century. However, the revifal of the facred writings 
by Rabbi Aicher on the part of the Weftern Jews, and by 
Rabbi Nepthali on that of the Eaftern Jews, was folely em- 
ployed about the accents and points : and thefe two Rabbis 
lived, according to fome writers in the eleventh century, and 
according to others about the year g40. Sce Mafclef’s 
Heb. Gram. vol. ii. p.24. Hennin adds, that they were 
firft brought to their degree of perfection by Rabbi Judah 
Ben David Chiug, a native of Fez, in the eleventh century. 
It is indeed poffible the Jews might borrow their points from 
the Arabs; but how they fhould have their accents from 
them it is not, eafy to conceive, fince the Arabic language 
has no fuch thing as accents, either in profe or verfe. 

The introduction of accents by the Maforites has been 
the fource of great difficulty in learning the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and of equal confufion and error in the interpretation 
of it. Few of them have now any known ufe, except that 
of diltinguifhing periods. Biblical interpreters are ditewiead 
concerning the polition, neceflity, and utility of them. The 
doftrine of Hebrew accents has occafioned much difpute 
amonett learned critics. See Buxtorf’s Thefaurus, and Eve- 
rard Vander Hooght’s Pref. to the Bibles of Athias, 1705. 

As to the Greek accents, now feen both in manufcript and 
printed books, there has been no lefs difpute about their 
antiquity and ufe, than about the ufe of thofe of the He- 
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brews. On the fubje& of this difpute we may obferve, in 
général with a learned writer, Bifhop Lowth, (Prelim. Diff. 
to his Ifaiah, p. 10.) that there were certain laws of Hebrew 
thetre is very probable, and that the living Greek language 
was modulated by certain rules of accents is beyond difpute: 
but a man born deaf may as reafonably pretend to acquire 
an idea of found, as the critic of thefe days to attain to the 
true modulation of Greek by accent, and of Hebrew by 
metre. To which we may add, that though the ancient 
Greeks had no accentual marks, they learned thofe modifica- 
tions of voice by practice from their infancy ; and in pronun- 
ciation they are fo obferved to this day. 

Ifaac Voffius, in a treatife < De Accentibus Grecorum,’’ 
endeavours to prove that they are of modern invention, and 
that anciently they had nothing of this kind; but only a 
few notes in their poetry, which were invented by ArtstTo- 
pHANeS the Grammarian, about the time of Ptolemy Phi- 
lopater ; and that thefe were of mufical, rather than of 
grammatical ufe, ferving as aids in the finging of their 
poems; and very different from thofe which were after- 
wards introduced. ‘This appears from infcriptions as well 
as manuf{cripts, none of which, till 170 years after Chrift, 
have either accent, {pirit, apoftrophus, or swro fubfcribed. 
He adds, that Ariftarchus, a difciple of Ariftophanes, im~ 
proved on his mafter’s art ; but that the whole of what they 
both did was only defigned to affift youth in the more readily 
making of verfes. The fame Voffius fhows from feveral 
ancient Grammarians, that the manner of writing the Greek 
accents in thofe days was quite different from fuch as are 
now ufed in our books. It is alleged by others, that ac-~ 
eentual marks, which, they fay, were invented by Arifto- 
phanes, were not in common ufe till about the feventh 
century ; at which time they were found in MSS.. Amongit 
thofe who totally rejeét the accents, on the fuppofition that 
they would confound the quantity, as it is determined by the 
tules of profody, we may reckon Beza, Scaliger, Spelman, 
Ger. Jo. Voffius (De Arte Gram. 1. ii. p. 174), and Salma- 
fius in Epift. ad Sarrafium. 

Hen. Chrift. Hennin thinks, (fee his Exrnnuepos of Swi805y 
fen Differtatio Paradoxica, Grecam Linguam non effe 
pronuntiandam fecundum Accentus, 1664,) that accents 
were the invention of the Arabians fo late as the eighth 
eentury, and that they were only ufed in poetry; that 
they were intended to afcertain the pronunciation of the 
Greek, and to keep out that barbarifm, which was then 
breaking in upon them; that the ancient accents of Ariito- 
phanes were perfectly agreeable to the genuine Greek 
pronunciation, but that the modern ones of the Arabs de- 
ttroy it. Wetftein, Greek profeffor at Bafil, in a learned 
Diflertation, endeavours to prove the Greek accents to be 
of an older ftanding : and that the Greeks, long before the 
birth of Chrift, regulated their pronunciation by accents, 
very much like thofe that are now in ufe. He owns that 
they were not always formed in the fame manner by the 
ancients ; but thinks that difference owing to the different 
pronunciation which obtained in the feveral parts of 
Greece: and he adds, that accents were not ufed except in 
the fehools of grammiarians, who recurred to them in read- 
ing the old poets. He brings feveral reafons @ prior? for 
the ufe of accents, even in the earlieft days; as that, then 
they wrote wholly in capital letters equidiltant from each 
other, without any diftinGion ofiwords or phrafes; fo that 
without accents thty could fearcely be intelligible ; and that 
accents were neceflary to diftinguifh ambiguous words, and 
to point out their proper meaning ; and this fentiment he 
confirms from a difpute on a paflage in Homer, mentioned 
by Ariftotle in his Poetics, ch. v. Accordingly he obferves, 
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that the Syrians, who have tonic, but no diftin&tive accents, 
have yet invented certain points, placed either above or 
below the words, to fhew their mood, tenfe, perfon, or fenfe. 
Sce farther, in his Differtatio Epiftolica de Accentunm 
Grecorum Antiquitate et Ufu. Bafil. 1686. 

Montfaucon, (Pal. Grec. p, 33,) after obferving that 
Ariitophanes of Byzantium invented profody, or accents, 
adds, that the Greek language was not, before his age, 
totally deflitute of accents and afpirates, becaufe, without 
thefe, no language can be pronounced ; but, that he direéted 
the regulation of them, invented the marks and forms by 
which they were to be exprefied, and the: place in which 
they were to be intreduced. The fame fentiments are 
likewife maintained by Dr. Fofter, in his (*¢ Effay on the dif- 
ferent Nature of Accent and Quantity. Eton. 1763. ed. 
2d,”) who explodes the notion that the Greek accent 
teaches the quantity of procunciation ; and who maintains, 
with many others, that it is a mufical note. Profeffor 
Gefner, in a differtation “ De Accentuem genuina Pro- 
nuntiatione,”” printed in 1755, has laboured to remove the 
principal objections againit the antiquity of accents, viz. 
that they do not coincide with the profody of the Greeks ; 
and are, therefore, to be confidered as a modern corruption 
of the Greek language. His opinion amounts to this, 
that the accents do not at all determine which fyllable is to 
be pronounced longeft; that the accent e g. of avQeumor, 
being placed on the firit fyllable, does not oblige us to pro- 
nounce the word as a da¢tyl; that, as the Greeks fpoke 
more mufically than we, they pronounced fome fyllables 
more diltinéily than others; that they raifed their tone and 
dropped it; and that the elevation and fall of the tone 
were determined by the accents. See Monboddo’s Origin 
and Progrefs of Language, vol. ii. b. 2. paffim. Mr. Marth, 
the learned tranflator of Michaelis’s Introduétion to the 
New Teftament, informs us (vol. ii. p. 892} that Eu- 
genius, a Greek prieft and archbifhop of Cherfon, in 
reading Greek, diftin€@tly marked by his pronunciation both 
accent and quantity, lengthening the found without raifing 
the tone of his voice, when he pronounced a long fyllable, 
which had not an acute accent, and raifing the tone of his 
voice without lengthening the found, when he pronounced a 
fhort fyliable which had an acute accent; in the fame manner 
as in mufic, where the higheft note ina bar is frequently the 
fhorteft. Hence he infers, that the opinion advanced by 
Prof. Gefner and Dr. Fofter, is not merely theoretical, but 
confirmed by a¢tual experience. An example of this kind, 
however, is very rare; becaufe the modern Greeks, in gene- 
ral, pronounce according to accent alone. In England the 
Greek accents are rejeed; and quantity alone, as it is 

enerally fuppofed, is regarded in pronunciation. But Mr. 
Rarhh obferves, that we itill pronounce Greek according to 
accent, though according to rules different from thofe which 
are followed by the Greeks themfelves. In reading Greek 
we obferve the fame rules with regard to the pofition of the 
tone, as in reading Latin ; and here we do not regulate the 
tone of the voice merely by the length of the fyllables. 
e.g. Virtis, praviis, falas, bonis, are pronounced in the 
fame manner, though they differ in quantity: and criminis, 
patiilis, hominis, licidis, are pronounced alike, though they 
vary In quantity. We are therefore direéted in placing the 
accent, or raifing the tone of the voice, by fome principle 
diftin&t from that of quantity. ‘Fhe rule for placing the 
accent in Latin words, which has been laid down by Latin 
grammarians, is the following. In Latin diffyllables the 
accent is always on the firft fyllable, whether it be long or 
fhort. In polyfyllables the accent is on the penultimate, 
Hit be long ; but, if it be hort, the accent is on the ante- 
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penultimate, whether this be long or fhort, See Diomedew 
de Accentibus, 1. ii. p. 426, printed in the Grammatice 
Latine Auores Antiqui. Op. et Stud. Heliz Putfchii, 
Hanoy. 1605, 4to. See alfo Quinétilian Inft. 1. i, c. v. p. 59+ 
Ed. Burman. According to this rule, there is only one 
cafe in which accent and quantity mutt ‘coincide, and that 
is in polyfyllables, which have the penultimate long ; but 
in polyfyllables which have the penultimate fhort, and in 
all diffyllables, it is merely accidental, whether accent and 
quantity coincide or not. This difagreement conftitutes 
the harmony of Latin verfe, which would be intolerable 
if accent and quantity always coincided; as any one will 
find, who makes an hexameter confifting of fix words, of 
which the firft five are da&tyls: whereas, thofe verfes are 
the moft harmonious, in which the number of words, where 
accent and quantity difagree, is equal to the number of thofe 
in which they coincide. In the firft line of Virgil’s Bucolics, 
which is a very harmonious verfe, accent and quantity coins 
cide in Tityre and tegmine, but difagree in recubans and patula. 

The Greeks adopted a very different principle from the 
Latins in determining the fyllable which was to be elevated! 
in {peaking ; for in ca»Sewros they raifed the antepenulti- 
mate, in av9ure they fhortened the penultimate. Thus 
Diomedes (ubi fupra, lL. iii. p. 425.) obferves, that the acute 
accent of the Greeks occupied three places, the ultimate, 
penultimate, and antepenultimate ; but amongft the Latins. 
only two places, viz. the penult and antepenult. Since we 
then, in order to avoid a method attended with fome dif- 
ficulty, regulate the tone of the voice in Greek as we do in 
Latin, it follows that we read Greek, neither according to 
Greek accent, nor Greek quantity; but according to the 
rules of the Latin accentuation. ‘The whole difficulty of 
the Greek accents, fay Meffrs. Port Royal, confiits in two- 
points; the firlt, in knowing the quantity of the penulti- 
mate and ultimate, and the fecond, in knowing on what: 
fyllable the words fhould have their elevation by nature; 
becaufe, even fuppofing the fame quantity, the elevation 
may not be the fame, which never happens among the 
Latins. This is a difficult and embarrafling bufinefs, for 
which grammarians have given a number of rules and a 
greater number of exceptions. See Port Roy. Gr. Gram. 
vol. i. p. 29%. &c. 

The beft advocates for accents have not contended, that 
the ancient Greeks ufed them in common books, much lefs 
in letters, but only in their fchools.; and Michaelis. appre- 
hends that they do not occur in any copies of the New Tef- 
tament {till extant, which are antecedent to the Sth century, 
and but feldom in thofe which are more modern. He adds,. 
they were not wnitten by the Apoftles ; but were probably 
firft added by Euthalius in the year 458. See Wetitein’s. 
Prolegomena, p. 73. His tranflator, however, has dif- 
covered both accents and marks of afpiration in feveral MSS. 
which he mentions ;, particularly the Vatican and the Cla- 
romontane. The Alexandrian, Cambridge, and four other 
MSS. are without accents. Marth’s 'Tranfl. of Michaelis’s In- 
trod.vol.ii.p.894. In a treatife de Rhythmo Grecorum, not 
long fince publifhed, and afcribed to a learned Prelate of the 
Englith church, the author controverts the opinion, aliam 
effe in foluta oratione fcanfione rhythmicam, aliam in metris, in 
oppofition to Faber, Dacier, Pearce, Clarke, and others. 
Another learned writer, fuppofed to be Bifhop Horfeley, in 
his “¢ Effay on the Profodies of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages,’ maintains, that the marks of the accents were in- 
troduced in the writing of the Greek language fome time 
before the commencement of the Chriftian era, and that 
they exhibit the true {peaking tones of the language ; fuch 
as were ufed by the Greeks themfelves, when it was a living 
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Janguage; fpoken in its purity. This writer ably refutes 
the fyftem of Mr. Primatt, who (in his“ Accentus Redivivi,”” 
publifhed in 1764,) is an advocate for the antiquity of the 
accents, and who defends the accented pronunciation of 
Greek profe; whillt he agrees with the oppofers of the 
Greek accents, that they are not calculated to regulate the 
_ recitation of verfe. According to Mr. P. verfe and profe 
were pronounced, by the ancient Greeks, by two different 
rules: the one, by the rule of the Latin accent, which he, 
as well as moft others who difufe the Greek accents, confi- 
der as an univerfal rule of quantity, or metrical recitation : 
the other, by the proper accents of the Greek language. 
He is thus reduced to the neceffity of adopting the indefen- 
fible hypothefis, that it is the nature of the acute accent to 
lengthen the fyllable on which it falls, and yet, with evi- 
dent inconfiftency, he admits, that, in mutic, length of found 
and acutenefs of tone are not always united. The learned 
prelate, juft mentioned, condemns the rule, which has been 
fanGioned by fome of the claffical fcholars of our two uni- 
yerfities, that we are to read by accent in profe, and quan- 
tity in verfe; and he obferves,. that it is not very probable, 
that any people fhould have had two pronunciations eflentially 
different, one for-profe, and another for verfe. He equally 
condemns the pofition, that profe as well as verfe in Greek 
muft be read by quantity, that is, as he fays, by the 
Latin accent, and thinking that the Greek accentual 
marks exprefs, as we have already faid, the true {peaking 
tones of the language, he propofes rules of recitation, on 
the fuppofition that tone was not always laid on connected 
words, where the accentual marks appear ; whofe pofition, 
however, was not changed, to prevent the confufion which 
would follow from making the pofition of the written mark 
different in connected from what it is in ifolated words ; and 
he cenfures the printing of books unaccented. He alfo 
maintains, that, though in placing accent, regard is had to 
quantity, euphonia gratia, and though it may therefore be a 
fymptom of quantity, it is never a caufe of it, and never 
creates it;.and he calls the opinion of Mr. Primatt and 
others, that the acute accent lengthens the tone of the fylla- 
ble on which it falls, acommon prejudice. In order to pre- 
vent accent from interfering with quantity, he propofcs to 
tran{pofe it : as inthe line, Myusy cede Seo) Tnrnicidew AnAi@-y 
the word Axuav@- mult be pronounced ’AxsAne. 

An ingenious writer, viz. Mr. A. Browne, in his ob- 
fervations upon Greek accents, publifhed in the Inifh ‘Tranf- 
ations, vol. vii. p. 359, &c. profeffes, that he never could 
affent to a pofition fo contradictory to the teitimony of his 
ear, as that of the acute accent not lengthening the fyllable 
on which it falls ; and that his mind was much imprefled by 
an obfervation of Mr. Primatt, that it is one of the extra- 
erdinary powers of the acute accent, even to change the 
real quantity, and alfo with his affertion, that the opinion of 
Meffrs. De Port Royal, viz. that the accent only raifes the 
voice without giving any duration in pronouncing, is erro- 
neous. Neverthelefs, he is difpofed to acquiefce in the fen- 
timent, that the accents denote only tone, or elevation and 
depreffiou of the voice. This writer, conceiving it of im- 
portance to afcertain. the pronunciation of the modern 
Greeks, and their mode of ufing the accents, made fome 
attempts for this purpofe.. The importance of this inquiry 
is obvious, beeaufle the Greek is at this day a living lan- 
guage ;. whereas the Latin has in this refpecét been extin& 
for 1200 years. 

The refult of his inquiry, after converfing with fome 
modern Greeks, was, that they have not two pronunciations 
for profe and verfe, and that in both they read by accent. 
But they make accent the caufe of quantity, fo as to govern 
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and controui it; and they make the fyllable long on which 
the acute accent falls, and they allow the acute accent to 
change the real quantity. ‘They pronounced ay4pumos fhort, 
and «9panrwy long, with a marked attention to the alteration 
of the accent with the variety of the cafe. Inflead of 
xarnpepa: they faid xednuipa., and for Swxpins they pronounced 
Swxpa'ngs. He was aflured by them, that verfe as well as 
profe was read by accent, and not by quantity, and they 
exemplified their mode of reading by reciting feveral lines of 
Homer. Our author concludes, upon the whole, that the 
ancient Greeks as well as the modern read both verfe and 
profe by accent, and that they allowed the accents to con- 
troul and alter the quantity. Dacier, Pearce, and Clarke 
admit, that they read profe by accent, not by quantity : and 
the learned prelates, to whofe opinion and writings we haye 
referred, contend that they could not have had a different 
mode of reading profe and verfe. - 

To thefe two propofitions Mr. Px accedes, and the com- 
bination of them confirms his opinion. He diflents, how- 
ever, from the inferences deduced from them by their advo 
cates, viz. that verfe is not to be read by accent, as the firft 
mentioned gentlemen maintain, or as the prelates atirm, 
that, though it is, its quantity is not thereby affected. 
Our author adds, that the modern Greeks ufe for accents 
the word of:x, thus confirming the opinion, that there is 
properly no accent but the acute, the grave being the nega- 
tion of accent; and that the word wpocwdics in the ancient 
Greek language, is the term ufed for accents 5 which word, 
when tranflated into Latin, is accentus or adcantus, implying 
elevation of voice, ora kind of fong, /uperadded or raifed: 
in the common tone of the voice, and cannot be applied to- 
the grave, which is the negation of any departure from the: 
ufuallevel. He is of opinion, that the cireumftance which 
has been mentioned as the peculiarity of the Englifh, viz.. 
that we always prolong the found of the fytlable in which 
the acute accent falls, is true with regard to every nation 
upon earth. It is true of the modern Italians and modern 
Greeks. In the Englifh language quantity is not affected, 
becaufe quantity and accent always agree. ‘The cafe is the 
fame, as Sir William Jones has fhewn, among the Perfians ;. 
and he obferves, with refpect to its pofition, that the Per- 
fians, like the French, ufually accent the laft fyllable of the 
word. We fhall here add a remark, though not. immedi- 
ately connected with the fubject of this article, fuggefted to 
Mr. B. by his converfation with the modern Greeks, that 
we are much miftaken in our idea of the fuppofed lofty 
found of morvdrsiofoio Sarncornss as the borderers on the coalt 
of the Archipelago take their ideas from the gentle laving of 
the fhore by a fummer wave, and not from the roaring of a 
winter ocean ;-and they accordingly pronounced it Polyphii/- 
veo Thalaffes. 

On the fubje& of Greek accents we may refer to the 
Port Royal Gr. Gram. vol.ii. p. 288, &o. Labbzi Re- 
gule Accentuum, Paris, 1693. Lamberti Bos Regule Ac- 
centuum, 1733. Morell’s Thefaurus Grece Poefeos, an 
edition of which was printed at Venice in 1767. Franklin 
de Tonis. Fofter, ubifupra. Primatt, &c. &c. 

The ufe of aceents to prevent ambiguities is moft re- 
markably pereeived-in fome ecaftern languages, particularly 
the Siamefe and Chinefe.. The Chinefe only reckon four: 
accents; for which the miffionaries-ufe the following marks- 
aa, 2, 45 a,.to which they. have added a fifth, thus av, 
They make a kind of modulation, fo that by prolonging the 
duration of the found of the vowel, they vary the tone, 
raifing or falling it by a certain pitch of voice: and 
their talking is a fort of mufic or finging. The fame found. 
ya, according to the accent affixed to it, fignifies eas 
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wall, excellent, fiupidily, and a goofe. If they deviate ever 
fo little from the accent, they fay quite a contrary thing to 
what was intended. ‘Thus, meaning to compliment the 
perfon with whom yeu are converling with the title of Sir, 
you call him a bealt with the fame word, by merely a flight 
variation of the tone. Spizel. De Re Liter. Sinenf. p. 106. 
Bulffne Dif. de Lit. Sinenf. p. 308. Le Compte, Nouv. 
Mem. fur la Cline, tom. 1. ; 

The Siamefe are alfo obferved to fing rather than talk. 
Their alphabet begins with fix characters, all only equivalent 
to K, but differently accented. For though in the pro- 
nunciation the accents are naturally on the vowels, yet they 
have fome to diverfify fuch of their confonants as are in 
other refpeéts the fame. De la Loubiere du Royaume de 
Siam. tom. ii. § 8. 

As minutely as the accents of words have been ftudied, 
thofe of fentences feem to have been utterly overlooked ; 
yet it may be obferved, that all mankind lower the voice at 
the end of a period, and elevate it in interrogations and the 
like. See Bacon de Augm. Scien. |. vi. c. 1. Elem. Crit. 
vol. ii. 

Accent is applied, not very properly, to the charaGters 
which mark the quantities of fyllables, or the time during 
which the voice is to dwell upon them. The fpurious ac- 
cents anf{wer to the chara¢ters of time in mufic, as crotchets, 
quavers, &c. The genuine accents rather anfwer to the 
mufical notes, fol, fa, &c. Such are the long accent, 
which fhews that the voice is to ftop on the vowel, and is 
exprefled thus, (~) ; and the fhort accent, which fhews that 
the time of pronunciation ought to be fhorter, and is marked 
thus (~). Some even rank the hyphen, diaftole, and apo- 
ftrophe, among accents. 

Accent alfo denotes a certain inflexion of the voice ; 
or a peculiar tone, and manner of pronunciation, contracted 
from the country, or province, where a perfon was bred. 
In this fenfe, we fay, the Welfh tone or accent, the 
Northern accent, the Gafcoign accent, Norman accent, &c. 
See PRoNUNCIATION. } 

Accent is alfo a tone or modulation of the voice, fre- 
quently ufed as a mark of the intention of the fpeaker, and 
giving a good or evil fignification to his words. One may 
give offence with the foftelt and moft foothing words imagin- 
able, by a proper management of the accent and manner of 
pronouncing them. ‘The accent frequently gives a contrary 
fenfe to that which the words themfelves naturally im- 
ported. 

Accent, in Mufic. In the mechanifm of melody, or 
meafured mufical tones, moficians have long agreed to 
regard the fir// and rhird notes of a bar, in common time, 
whether vocal or inftrumental, as accented, and the /econd 
and fourth notes as unaccented. In triple time, divided 
into three portions, the ir? note and /a/? are accented, the 
fecond wnaccented. But thefe accents are varioufly modi- 
fied; often to produce fome comic effect, as wantonly 
limping to ridicule lamenefs. If the third note in triple 
time is accented in ferious mufic, it is always lefs forcibl 
marked than the jij? In the-fpeech or elocution of the 
natives of every country, and almott in every province of a 
country, there is a peculiar tone or tune, by which nice ob- 
fervers difcover the refidence of the fpeaker. A native of 
Scotland, e. g. however carefully educated, and accurate his 
pronunciation, has a cantilena, a tone of voice, by which an 
Englhifhman difcovers his country. The language that is 
the mott forcibly and frequently accented, is indifputably 
the beft fitted to receive mufical tones. When it was faid 
in a converfation with Metaltafio on the fubjeé& of languages, 
that the Italian was the belt calculated for mufic of any 
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diale&t in Europe, he cried out “ é mufica fleffa,” it ts mufic 
itfelf. Another Italian (Eximeno) obferved, that the con- 
verlation of a Roman matron, val un aria, is equal to an air. 
In fetting fongs, the ‘tru€ture of the verfe regulates the 
mufical accents ; and inftrumental mufic is but a fucceda- 
neum to vocal. It may be faid, therefore, that no muficy 
even for inftruments, is fo generally pleafing as that which 
can be fung. The genius of inftruments, and abilities of pers 
formers, require more notes to difplay their powers, than a 
human voice can, with propriety, attempt to execute. In 
very rapid divifions, afcending or defcending the feale in 
notes of equal length, no regard is had to accents; and, 
though the execution may be neat and articulate, an Italian, 
fond of fimplicity, would fay of it, as of a fhake mifapplied ; 
non dice niente, it fays nothing. Without accent there is 
no more melody in fong, than in the humming of a bee; 
and without the regular arrangement of long and fhort fyl- 
lables, there can be no verfification. ‘There are as many 
different accents in mufic as in fpeech, or modes of enforcing 
or enfeebling the meaning of words. There is a yes that 
fays no, and a xo that fays yes. There are accents of fpirit 
and accents of violence, of tendernefs and of friendfhip. 
The voice of a feeling finger can modulate all thefe fhades, 
or affect the hearer on the fide of intelle€t as well as of 
fenfe. Dionyfius Halicarn. regards accent as the fource of 
all mufic. Accents is a poetical name for verfe itfelf. 

© Winds on your wings to heav’n her accents bear 

Such words as heav’n alone is fit to hear.” 

Paffions and affe€tions are the food of vocal mufic. Dry- 
den’s Virgil, patt. iii. 

“ Give to the mufician (fays Roufleau) as many images 
and fentiments to exprefs as poffible; for the paffions fing, 
the underftanding only fpeaks.”’ 

“« Accent, according to Holder (Elements of Speech),. 
as in the Greek names and ufage, feems to have regarded 
the tune of the voice; the acute accent railing it in fome 
certain fyllables to a higher, 7. e. more acute pitch, or tone, 
and the grave deprefling it lower, and both having fome 
emphafis, 7. ¢. more vigorous pronunciation.”” See Accent 
in Grammar. 

The variety of inftrumental expreffion produced ky the 
different manner of bowing the fame paflage or groupe of 
notes on the violin and violoncello, on the flute by the 
cour de langue, on the hautboy by the prefflure of the lip, 
is beyond calculation. Articulation, » emphafis, pointed 
bowing, flurring, tonguing, &c. are all technical terms,! 
which will be feverally explained, as connected with 
accent. 

Accent, in Poetry. See Rest and VERSIFICATION. 

ACCEPTANCE, the aé& of receiving or admitting: 

Acceptance, among Civilians, is the concurrence of the 
will, orchoice of the donee, which renders the a& com- 
plete; and without which the donor may revoke his gift at 
pleafure. 

In beneficiary matters, the canonifts hold, that the ac- 
ceptance fhould be figned at the fame time with the refigna- 
tion, not ex intervallo. J 

Acceptance, in Common Law, denotes a tacit agree- 
ment to a preceding aét, which might have been defeated 
and avoided were it not for fuch acceptance.—If a man 
and his wife, feifed of land in the right of the wife, make 
a joint leafe, or feoffment by deed, referving rent ; the man 
dying, and the wife receiving the rent ; fuch reccipt is deem- 
ed an acceptance, and {hall make the leafe good: fo that 
fhe fhall be barred from bringing the writ, Cui a Vira. 

So if a leflee for the term of twenty years, accept a leafe 
of the fame land for ten years: by the leffee’s wien 
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of the new leafe, the term of twenty years is determined in 
law. 2 Roll. Abr. 469. 

Acceptance, in Commerce, is particularly ufed in re~ 
fpect of bills of exchange.—To azcept a Biut of exchange, 
is to fign or fub{cribe it; and thereby become principal 
debtor of the fun contained therein: with an obligation to 
pay or difcharge it at the time pretixed. 

The acceptance is ufually performed by him on whom the 
bill is drawn ; upon its being prefented to him by the per- 
fon on whofe behalf it was drawn, or by fome others by his 
order. 

A {mall matter amounts to an acceptance, fo that there 
be a right underttanding between both parties; as, * Leave 
your bill with me, and I will accept it;” or, ¢ call for it 
* to-morrow, and it fhall be accepted.’? This obliges as 
effetually by the cuftom of merchants, and according to 
law, as if the party had aétually fubfcribed, or figned it, 
which is ufually done. 

But fhould a man fay, “ Leave your bill with me; I 
¢ will overlook my accounts and books between the drawer 
«¢ and me, and call to-morrow, and accordingly the bill 
« fhall be accepted.’? ‘This fhall not amount toa complete 
acceptance ; for this mention of his books and accounts was 
really intended to give him an opportunity of examining if 
there were efie&ts in his hands to anfwer; without which 
perhaps he would not accept the fame; and fo it was ruled 
by the Lord Chief Juttice Hale, at Guildhall, London. 

A bill may be accepted for part ; becaufe the party, upon 
whom the fame was drawn, had no more effects in his hands ; 
which being ufually done, there muft be a proteft, if not for 
the whole fum, yet at lealt for the refidue ; however, after pay- 
ment of fuch part there mutt be a proteft for the remainder. 

Bills payable at fight are not to be accepted ; as being to 
be acquitted at their prefenting ; or in defe& of payment, 
to be protefted.—In bills drawn for a certain number of 
days after fight, the acceptance mutt be dated ; becaufe the 
time is to be accounted therefrom.—The form of this ac- 
ceptance is accepted fuch a day : and then the fignature. 

Bills drawn, payable on a day named, or at usSANCE, or 
double ufance, need not be dated; ufance being reckoned 
from the date of the bill itfel&—On thefe it is aaa to 
write, accepted, and the fignature. 

If the bearer of a bill be' contented with an acceptance to 
be paid in twenty days after fight, where, in the bill itfelf, 
only eight days are expreffed, he runs the rif{que of the 
twelve additional days: fo that if the acceptor fail he has 
no remedy againft the drawer. And if the bearer contents 
himfelf to receive a lefs fum than is expreffed, in part, he 
is to ftand the chance of the reft. 

ACCEPTATION, in Grammar, the siGNIFICATION 
of a word; or the fenfe wherein it is taken and received. 

ACCEPTILATION, im the Civil Law, an acquittance 
given without receiving any money, or a declaration of 
the creditor in favour of the debtor, fignifying, that he 
is fatisfied for his debt, and forgives all farther claim, or de- 
mand; though in reality no payment has been made. 

ACCEPTOR of a bill of exchange, the perfon who ac- 
cepts the bill. See Accaprance. 

ACCESS, in a general fenfe, fignifies the approach of a 
thing towards another. In which fenfe, accefs ftands oppofed 
to rece/s. 

We fometimes fay, the accefs of bodies, the accefs of the 
moon, the fun, planets, &c. but more frequently the ap- 
proach of bodies, the appulfe of the moon, the rifing of the 
fun, &c. Geometricians {peak of a line called the curve of 
equal accefs, or APPROACH. 

AccEss, in amore particular fenfe, denotes entrance, or 
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admiffion. We fay fuch a perfon has accefs to the prince : the 
accefs on that fide was very difficult, by reafon of rocks, &c. 

Access, in Medicine, denotes a fit, or return of fome pe- 
riodical difeafe. We fay an accefs of the gout, but efpecially 
of an ague, an intermitting fever, an epileply, &c. an accefs of 
madnefs : fometimes alfo a propheticalaccefs, a cold accefs, &c. 
Accefs is frequently confounded with paroxy{m: bnt they are 
different things ; an accefs being frequently the beginning or 
firft onfet of a difeafe, a paroxysm the height of it. 

ACCESSIBLE, fomething that may be approached, or 
to which we may have accefs. Such a place, a fortrefs, is 
accefflible’ from the feaward; i. e. the paflage to it is praéti- 
cable. See Fortiricarion. 

Tn furveying, it is fuch a place as will admit of having a 
diftance meafured from it; or fuch a height or depth as can 
be meafured by a proper inftrument: for doing which, fee 
Axtimétry, Attirupe, Distance, Heicut,and Lon- 
GIMETRY. 

ACCESSION, in a general fenfe, is the a&t of approach- 
ing or going to a place, perfon, or thing. It is more par- 
ticularly ufed for the aét whereby a thing is joined, or united 
to fomething that exifted before. 

Accession, in Politics, is ufed for the a& of engaging 
and becoming a party, in a treaty before concluded between 
other powers; on the fame conditions as if originally com- 
prehended in the treaty itfelf: fuch as the acceffion of the 
States General to the treaty of Hanover, of the Czarina to 
the treaty of Vienna, &c. It likewife fignifies a prince’s 
fucceeding to the government upon the death of his prede- 
ceffor. 

Accession, in the language of the Conclave, is a me- 
thod of ele€ting a pope, by procuring for fome candidate 
two-thirds of the voices, upon which the reft are enrolled by 
way of acceffion. 

AccEssion, in the Civil Law, denotes a method of ac- 
quiring property in certain things, by virtue of their con- 
nection with other things, which already belong to us. 

Acceffion is effeéted divers ways, whence arife feveral 
fpecies of it, fimple and mixed, natural and artificial, dif- 
crete and concrete acceffion. See Arnuvion, and Sreci- 
FICATION. 

ACCESSORIUS Flexor digitorum pedis, in Anatomy, 
a name given by Dr. Hunter to that portion of mufcle which 
was defcribed by Sylvius, and generally diftinguifhed by the 
title of Maffa carnea Sylvii. 

ACCESSORIL mujfeuli ad facro-lumbarem. 
Lumparis. 

ACCESSORY, or Accessary, fomething that accedes, 
or is added to another more confiderable thing : in which 
fenfe the word ftands oppofed to Paincrpat. 

Accessory, in Grammar, is ufed by Mr. Harris to de- 

note fuch words as are fignificant by relation in oppofition 
to principal, which is applicable to words that are fignificant 
of themfelves. See Worn. 
. Accessory, or Acceffary, in Common Law, is chiefly 
ufed for a perfon guilty of a felonious offence, not princi- 
pally, but by participation; as, by advice, command, or 
conceaiment, &c. - 

There are two kinds of acceflories ; before the fact, and 
after it.—The jij? is he who commands, or procures an- 
other to commit felony, and is not prefent himfelf; for if he 
beyprefent, he is a principal. 

The /econd is he who receives, affifts, or comforts any 
man that has done murder, or felony, whereof he has know- 
ledge. A man may alfo be acceffory to an acceffory, by 
aiding, receiving, &c. an acceffory in felony. 


It isa general rule of the ancient law, that acceffories 
fhall 
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fhall'fuffer the fame punifhment as their principals ; if one 
be liable to death, the other is alfo liable. 3 Intt. 188. But 
though acceflories and principals are liable to the fame 
punifhment, the diftinGion between them fhould be regarded, 
partly for the purpofe of diltinguifhing the nature and deno- 
mination of crimes, that the accufed may know how to 
defend himfelf, when indi&ed : partly, becaufe a diftinGion 
is made between them by the ftatutes relating to the benefit 
of clergy ; acceflories after the faét, being {till allowed the 
benefit of clergy, in all cafes (except horfe-ftealing, Stat. 31 
Eliz. cap. 12. and ftealing of linen from bleachinyr grounds, 
Stat. £3 Geo. II. cap. 27.) which is denied to the principals, 
and acceffories before the fa&, in many cafes, fuch as petit 
treafons, murder, robbery, and wilful burning ; partly be- 
caufe no man formerly could be tried as acceflory till after 
the principal was conviéted, or at leaft he muft have been 
tned at the fame time with him, though that law is now 
much altered; and, moreover, becaufe, though a man be 
indicted as acceffory, and acquitted, he may afterwards be 
indicted as principal; but it is doubted, whether, if a man 
be acquitted as principal, he can be afterwards indiéted as 
acceflory before the fact. Neverthelefs, it is clearly held, 
that one acquitted as principal may be indiéted as acceflory 
after the fact. See further on this fubje&t of the trial of 
acceflories, the article Arrarcn. In fome cafes, if the 
principal cannot be taken, then the acceflory may be pro- 
fecuted for a mifdemeanor, and punifhed by fine, imprifon- 
ment, &e. Stat. 1 Anne, cap.g. Stat. 5 Anne, cap. 3I. 
tn the lowef and higheft offences there are no acceffories, 
but all-are principals: as in-riots, routs, forcible entries, 
and other trefpaffes, which are the loweft offences.— So alfo 
an the higheft offence, which is, according to our law, high 
treafon, there are no acceflories. 3 Inft. 138. 1 Hale’s P. 
c. 612. 

Acceffories, in petty treafon, murder, and in felonies of 
feveral kinds, are not to have their clergy. ‘There can be 
no acceflory before the fact in manflaughter ; becaufe that 
is fudden and unprepenfed, ~ 

Accessory by flatute, is fuch a one as abets, advifes, 
aids, or receives one that commits an offence, which is made 
felony by ftatute. 

AcCEssory zerves, AccESsoRIus Willifit, or Par Ac- 
CESSORIUM, in quciony, a pair of nerves, which, arifing by 
feveral filaments from the medulla {pinalis of the neck, and 
having advanced to the firft vertebra, where each of them is 
fixed to the pofterior fide of the ganglion of the nervous fub- 
occipitalis, or tenth pair, afcend through the great foramen 
of the os occipitis into the cranium; and communicating 
with the gth and roth, pafs out again clofe to the 8th pair. 
Afterwards turning backward, and perforating the mufcu- 
lus fterno-maftoides, they terminate in the trapezius, hay- 
ing firit diftributed fome branches to the rhomboides. Phy- 
fiologilts have been at a lofs to account for the fingular ori- 
gin and courfe of thefe nerves. The ancients confidered them 
as branches of the 8th pair. Willis alfo confidered them as 
appendages to that pair, and called them acceforii. They 
are fometimes called the Spinal pair, but as this denomina- 
tion comprehends the nerves of the {pine indifcriminately, 
Willis’s name is more appropriate, and therefore it has been 
generally preferred. See Origin and Courfe of the Nenves. 

Accessory, among Painters, an epithet given to fuch 
parts of a History piece, as ferve chiefly for ornament, and 
might have been wholly left out : fuch as va/es, armour, &c. 

ACCHO, in Geography, a port called by the Greeks 
Provemats, and now Acre. 

ACCI, in Ancient Geography, a town in the confines of 
Beetica, fuppofed to be Guanrx, in the province of Gta- 
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nada, in Spain. It was alfo called Colonia Accitana, and its 
inhabitants were denominated Gemelen/es, and the colony 
Gemella, becaufe it was formed from two legions, viz. the 
third and the fixth. 

ACCIACATURA, in MMufic, is aterm, as it fhould 
feem, by the little fuccefs of thofe who have attempted it, 
difficult to be defined by words, or to be exemplified in 
notes. It is putting down with any interval the half note 
below it, and inftantly taking off (as if it were red hot) 
the fingér which has ftruck the lowelt of the two notes, 
continuing the found of the other note, till the harmony is 
changed, An organift never puts down a fingle flow note 
on his inftrument without touching, at the fame time, the 
femi-tone below, aud fometimes keeping it on, or making a 
beat with the forefinger, while the thumb remains firm on 
the principal found. The term acciacatura, though un- 
common, is not new ; as it occursin ** ?Armonico Prattico 
«al Cembalo,”’ of the eminent opera compofer Francifco 
Gafparini, the mafter of Dominico Scarlati, and of the 
celebrated finger la Fauftina: this tract, which is in fact 
a treatife on accompaniment, was firft publifhed at Venice 
in 1703. The technical term acciacatura 1s derived from 
acciacare, to bruife, crufh, ot jam down. Gafparini com- 
pares it to the hafty bite of an infect, that inftantly flies 
away. See pl. No. 1. Mufic; fome examples from the 
5th edition of this excellent little tra&t, reprinted in 1764. 

ACCIAIOLI, Donatus, in Biography, a learned Flo- 
rentine of the 15th century, was born in 1428, and diftin- 
guifhed by the honourable employments which were af- 
figued him in his native country, and by the probity and 
difintereftednefs of his chara@ter. He publifhed commen- 
taries on the ethics and politics of Arittotle, which he col. 
leéted from the le€tures of Argyropolus the Byzantine, and 
tranflations of the lives of Alcibiades and Demetrius from 
Plutarch, to which were added thofe of Hannibal and 
Scipio, and of Aretino’s twelve books of the hiltory of 
Florence, printed at Venice in 1476. He alfo wrote an 
Abridgment of the Life of Charlemagne, and fome other 
Treatifes. Having been fent to France by the Florentines 
to fue for fuccour from Louis XI. againit Pope Sixtus IV. 
he died on his journey at Milan, in 1473; but his body 
was carried to Florence, and buried in the church of the 
Carthufians. His daughters, like thofe of Ariftides, were 
married, and portioned at the public expence, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his fervices. His funeral eulogium was 
pronounced by Chriftopher Landini, and an elegant epitaph 
by Politian, was infcribed on his monument. Gen. Dict. 

Acciaiort1, Zenobio, a learned Dominican, of the fame 
family with the former, continued to enjoy the office of 
library-keeper to Pope Leo X. from the year 1518, to his 
death in 1520, as fome fay, in 1537 according to others, 
at the age of 58. He learned Greek and Hebrew towards 
the clofe of his life, tranflated feveral of the fathers, and. 
wrote feveral orations and poems, fermons on the Epiphany, 
and fome other pieces. He likewife collefted a volume of 
Politian’s Greek epigrams, which were publifhed in 1495. 
Bayle. 

Acciatort, Angelo, cardinal, legate, and archbifhop of 
Florence, died in 1407. He preferved the Florentines in 
their obedience to the pontiff Urban VI. when attempts 
were made to feduce them in favour of Clement VII. He 
wrote a work, with a view of healing fclifm, which then 
rent the church. 

- AcctAtout, Renatus, defcended from a noble family of 
Florence, atchieved the conqueft of Athens, Corinth, and 
a part of Beotia, at the beginning of the 15th century. 
Having no male iffue by Eubois, his wife, he Pease 
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Athens to the Venetians, Corinth to Theodofius Paleologus, 
who had married his eldeft daughter; and he gave Boeotia 
to Anthony, his natural fon, who alfo made himfelf mafter 
of Athens ; but it was taken from his fucceflors in 1455, by 
Mahomet II. 

ACCIDENCE, Accipenria, a name chiefly ufed for 
a little book, containing the firft elements or rudiments of 
the Latin tongue. 

ACCIDENS, in Philofophy. See Accivenr. 

Per Accipens, is frequently ufed among philofophers to 
denote what does not follow from the nature of a thing, but 
from fome accidental qualities thereof, in which fenfe it ftands 
oppofed to rer /é, which denotes the nature and effence of 
a thing. 

Thus fire is faid to burn per /2, or confidered as fire, and 
not per accidens ; but a piece of iron, though red hot, only 
burns fer accidens, by a quality accidental to it, and not con- 
fidered as iron. 

ACCIDENT, in the popular fenfe of the word, fignifics 
2 CONTINGENT effeG&, or fomething produced cafually, and 
without any foreknowledge or defign in the agent that pro- 

» duced it. 

AccipENT, in Grammar, denotes a property attached 
to a worp, without entering into its effential definition. 
Thus every word, whatever be its fignification, will be pri- 
mitive, derivative, fimple or compound, which are the ac- 
cidents of words. Befides, each particular {pecies of words 
has its accidents: e. g. thofe of the noun fubftantive are 
gender, declenfion, and number, and the adje¢tive has an- 
other accident, wz. comparifon. 

Accent, in Heraldry, is an additional note or mark in 
a coat-armour, not neceffarily belonging to it; but capable 
either of being retained, or omitted, witbout altering the 
effence of the armour. Such are ApatemenTs, DiFFe- 
RENCES, and Tinctrurse. Edmonfon obferves, that acci- 
dents of arms, though frequently mentioned by authors, can 
have no meaning in blazonry. 

Accent, in Logic, fomething additional or fuper- 
added, toasuBSTANCE ; ornot eflentially belonging to it, 
but capable, indifferently, cither of being or not being in 
it, without its deftruétion. The fchoolmen diftinguifh three 
kinds of accidents, verbal, predicuble, and predicamental. Ver- 
bal accident {tands oppofed to effence ; and in this fenfe the 
adjunétsto athing, though fub{tances themfelves, are de- 
nominated its accidents. ‘Thus a man’s cloaths which are 
not eflential, but adventitious or acceflory to his perfon, are 
accidents. Predicable accident is ufed in oppofition to pro- 
per.—Such is any common quality ; as whitenefs, heat, or 
the like. Thefe are called in the {chools, predicable acci- 
dents, becaufe ufually laid down and explained in the doc- 
trine of predicables. ‘They may either be taken in the as- 
sTRACT, as whitenefs, learning; or in the CONCRETE, 
as white, learned. If taken in the alfrad, as is done by Por- 
phyry, the accident is defined as above, that which may 
either be prefent, or abfent, without the deltruction of its 
fubje&. If it be taken in the concrete, accident is ufually 
defined by the {choolmen, to be fomething capable of being 
predicated contingently, of many, in refpect of quality.— 
A\s learning, which may probably be predicated of you, 
him, &c. Predicamental accident is a mode or modification 
of fome creating fubftance, inhering or depending thereon, 
fo as not to be capable of fubfifting without the fame In 
this fenfe, accident is oppofed to fubftance.—Whence, as 
fubftance is defined a thing that fubfifts in itfelf, and the 
Jubfraium of accidents ; fo an accident is faid to be that cujus 
elfe eff inefe: and therefore Ariftotle, who ufually calls fub- 
ares ne oiz, entities, beings; commonly calls acci- 
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dents ovo; ova, entities of entity; requiring fome fubftance 
wherein to refide, as their fubje&t of adhefion. So that ac- 
cident has an immediate and effential dependence on its fub- 
ftance ; both as to its produdtion, its continuation, and its 
effects ; it arifes or is deduced from its fubje&, is preferved 
or fubfifted by it ; and can only be affe€ted by what alters, or 
affeéts, the fubje&t. The old fchoolmen, however, will not 
have accidents to be mere modes of matter, but entities 
really diftinét fromit: and in fome cafes, feparable from 
all matter.— But the notion of real accidents, and qualities, 
is now exploded. Ariftotle and the Peripatetics make nine 
kinds of claffes of predicamental accidents: others contract 
them into a lefs number. The term ab/olute accident is ufed 
in the Romifh theology for a predicamental accident, which 
fubfifts, or may poflibly fubfift, at leaft miraculoufly, and 
by fome fupernatural power, without a fubje&t. Such, they 
contend, were the accidents of the bread and wine in the 
eucharilt, e. g. the colour, flavour, figure, &c. thereof, 
which remain after the fubftances they belonged to are 
changed into other fubftances of flefh. 

The Cartefians univerfally combat the notion of abfolute 
accidents ; it being their do¢trine, that the eflence of mat- 
ter confifts in extenfion ; and that accidents are only modi- 
fications thereof, in no wife diltin& from it ; an accident 
therefore without a fubjeét muft be a contradi€tion.—And 
hence Cartefianifm is branded as contrary to the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith. Various expedients have been invented by the 
Cartefians, to account for tranfubftantation, &c. without 
the hypothefis of abfolute accidents.—Some hold that the 
ufual impreffions are made on the fenfe by the immediate 
agency of God; and without any thing remaining of the 
former nature. Others afcribe the whole to heterogeneous 
matter contained in the pores of the bread, &c. which 
remaining unaltered by the tranfubitantiation, produces the 
fame fenfations as the bread produced. 

AcciDENnT, among Phy/icians, is fometimes ufed for what 
is more generally called Symptom. 

ACCIDENTS, in Afrology, denote the moft extraordi- 
nary occurences in the courfe of a perfon’s life: fuch are a 
remarkable inftance of good fuccefs, a fignal deliverance, a 
dangerous ficknefs, &c. 

ACCIDENTAL, in a general fenfe, fignifies fomething 
that partakes of the nature of an accident; or, what is not 
effential to its fubje€t, but is indifferent. Thus, whitenefs 
is accidental to marble ; and fenfible heat to iron. 

AcctwenTaL, in Philofophy, is applied to that effe&, 
which proceeds from a caufe occurring by accident, 
without being fubjeét, according to appearance, to general 
laws or regular returns. In this fenfe, accidental is oppofed 
to conftant and principal. ‘Thus, the fun’s lefs or greater 
diftance from the earth is the conftant and chief eaufe of 
the heat in fummer, and cold in winter; whereas winds, 
fnow or rain are accidental caufes, which often alter and 
modify the ation of the principal caufe. 

AccipeNTAL colours, fo called by M. Buffon, are thofe 
which depend upon the affections of the eye, in contradi- 
ftinétion to fuch as belong to the light itfelf. The impref- 
fions made upon the eye by looking itedfaftly on objects of 
a particular colour are various, according to the fingle co- 
lour, or affemblage of colours, in the objeét; and they 
continue for fome time after the eye is withdrawn, and give 
afalfe colouring to other objects which are viewed during 
their continuance: M. Buffon has endeavoured to trace the 
connection which thefe accidental colours have with thofe 
that are natural, in a variety of inftances. The fubjeét has 
likewife been confidered by M. de la Hire, and M. Epinus ; 
and M. d’Arcy has contrived a machine for meafuring the 
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duration of the above-mentioned impreffions on the eye ; and 
he inferred in the refult of feveral trials, that the effect of 
the ation of light on the eye continued about eight thirds 
of a minute. See Aca. Par. 1743, and 1765. Nov. Com. 
Petrop. vol. 10. And foran abltract, Priettley’s Hit. &c. 
of Difcoveries relating to Vifion, &c. p. 631. 

Accipentar Point, in Perfpedive, is a point in the hori- 
zontal line, in which, a right line, drawn from the eye, pa- 
rallel to another right line, interfeéts the picture or perfpec- 
tive plane. ‘This is alfo the accidental point of all other 
lines parallel to the original line, fince the fame line drawn 
from the eye is parallel to them all ; and the reprefentations 
of all thefe parallels, when produced, concur in the acci- 
dental point. See Persrecrive. 

Accipentrat Dignities and Debilities, in Affrology, are 
certain cafual difpofitions and affections of the planets, 
whereby they are fuppofed to be either ftrengthened or 
weakened, by their being in fuch a houfe of the figure. 

AccipeNTAL in Mufic, is an epithet added to fuch 
fharps, flats, and naturals, as occur not at the clef, and 
which imply fome change of key or modulation different 
from that in which the piece began. In the key of C na- 
tural, for inftance, an accidental Cx, implies the key of 
D minor; a Dx, the key of Es an Fx, that of G ma- 
jor; and gx, the key of A minor. In hike manner a flat 
placed before B, implies the key of F major, or D 
minor,. &c. 

ACCIPENSER, in Ichthyology. See AcipEnsEr. 

ACCIPESIUS, a name given by Athenzus and others 
of the Greek writers to the stuRGEON, called by others 
Onifcos. ’ 

ACCIPITER, a name given by Gallius and fome 
others to the fifh, called by others the mé/vus and /ucerna. 
It is a fpecies of rricua in the fyftems of Artedi and 
Linneus. 

ACCIPITRES, or raracious Birps, in the Linnean 
fyftem of Ornithology, the firlt order of birds ; the charac- 
ters of which are, that the bill bends downwards, that the 
upper mandible is dilated a little on both fides towards the 
point, or armed with a tooth-like procefs, and that the 
noftrils are wide ; the legs are fhort and ftrong: the feet 
are of the perching kind, having three toes forwards and 
one backwards; the toes are warty under the joints, with 
claws hooked and fharp at the points. The body, head 
and neck are mufculous, and the fkin very tough. The 
birds of this order fubfift by preying on other animals, and 
on dead carcafes, and they are unfit for food. They live 
in pairs, and are monogamous; and build their nefts in 
lofty fituations. The female is generally larger and ftronger 
than the male, and ufually lays four eggs atatime. This 
order correfponds to that of rer and comprehends four 
genera, viz. VULTURE, FALCO, STRIX, and Lanius. Mr. 
Latham has removed this laft genus to the order of Pic. 

ACCIPITRINA, in Botany, a name by which fome 
authors have expreifed the hawkweed, and others, the flix- 
weed or /ophia chirurgorum. See Hieracrum and Sisym- 
BRIUM. 

ACCISMUS, denotes a feigned refufal of fomething 
which a perfon earneftly defires. The word axxcyosis 
fuppofed to be formed from deco, the name of a foolifh old 
woman, famous in antiquity for an affeCtation of this kind. 

“iccifmus is fometimes confidered as a virtue, fometimes 
as 2 vice, which Auguftus and Tiberius praétifed with great 
fuccefs. Cromwell’s refufal of the crown of England may 
be brought as an in{tance of an accifmus. In rhetoric, the term 
is ufed for a {pecies of irony. 

ACCIUS, Lucius, in Biography, a Latin tragic poet, 
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who, according to St Jerome, was horn in the year of 
Rome, 583, B.C. 170. Several of his tragedies were 
founded on- the motll celebrated ftories which had been 
reprefented on the Athenian ftage, as Andromache, An- 
dromeda, Atreus, Clytemneftra, Medea, Meleager, Phi- 
locletes, the civil wars of Thebes, &c. He alfo compofed 
one dramatic piece entirely Roman, called Brutus, which 
related to the expulfion of the Tarquins. Some fay that 
he wrote comedies ; and the Wedding and the Merchant 
are afcribed to him. See  Voflius de Poet. Latin. p. 7. 
Befides his dramatic writings, he left other works, particu- 
larly his Annals, mentioned by Macrobius, Prifcian, Feftus, 
and Nonius Marcellus. He was much applauded by 
Decimus Brutus, who was conful ia the year of Rome 615, for 
the verfes which he wrote in his praife ; and he was fo much 
efteemed by the public, that a comedian was punifhed for 
only mentioning his name on the flage. However, he has 
been cenfured by fome for the harfhnefs of his ftyle, though 
he was generally allowed to be a very confiderable poet. 
The particular character of Accius feems to have been that 
of vigour and fublimity. Horace {tyles him aus, elevated, 
and Ovid, animo/us, /pirited: the latter applies the epithet ” 
atrox, cruel, to his works, which is thought to refer to the 
fubjeéts of them, or the great cataltrophes treated of by the 
Greck Dramatiits. Cicero (De Clar. Orat. apud Oper. 
tom. i. p. 395, Ed. Genev.) {peaks with derifion of one 
Accius, who had written hiltory: and fome have fuppofed 
that, as Accius had written Aunals, he refers tohim; but 
this isnot probable, as Cicero himfelf, Hlorace, Quinétilian, 
Ovid and Paterculus have expreffed themfelves in terms of 
diftinguifhed applaufe of the Accius that is the fubjeét of 
this article. 

There was alfo another Accius, or Attius, called Pifau- 
rienfis from Pi/aurium, the place of his nativity, who was 
efteemed a good orator, againft whom Cicero defended Au- 
lus Cluentius.. See Cicero de Clar. Orat. § 78, apud Op. 
tom. i. p. 473. _Orat. pro Cluent. apud Op. tom. v. p. 575 
&c. Valerius Maximus mentions a poet of this name, who 
was accuftomed not to rife when Julius Cefar entered the 
affembly of the poets, as he reckoned himfelf, in that place, 
his fuperior. Gen. Dict. 

ACCIUS, Zucchus, an Italian poet of the 16th cen- 
tury, who is faid to be the author of Italian fonnets by way 
of paraphrafe on the fables of Aifop, on which Julius 
Scaliger beflows great commendation. 

ACCLAMATION, a confufed noife, or thout of joy, 
by which the public exprefs their applaufe, eftleem, or ap- 
probation of any thing. 

Acclamation, ina more proper fenfe, denotes a certain 
formula of words, uttered with extraordinary vehemence 
and ina peculiar tone, fomewhat refembling a fong frequent 
in the ancient aflemblies. 

Acclamations were ufually accompanied with applaufes, 
with which they are fometimes confounded, though they 
ought to be diftinguifhed ; as acclamation was given by the 
voice, applaufe by the hands ; befides, acclamation was alfo 
beftowed on perfons abfent, applaufe only on thofe prefent. 
Acclamation was alfo given by women, whereas applaufe 
feems to have been confined to men. 

Acclamations are of various kinds 3 ecclefiaflical, military, 
nuptial, fenatorial, fynodical, /cholaftic, theatrical, &e. ' 

Bifhops, and other ecclefialtical officers, were elected b 
the acclamations of the people. We meet with loud accla- 
mations, mufical and rhythmical acclamations, acclamations 
of joy and re{peét, and even of reproach and contumély. 
The former, wherein words of happy omen were ufed, were 
alfo called /audationes (F bona vota, or good withes: the lat- 
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ter, execrattones &9 convicia, Of this latter kind of accla- 
mation Suetonius has given an inftance, (Oper. vol. ii. 

. 1056, Ed. Pitifc.) on occafion of the decree for demo- 
lifhing the ftatues of Domitian, when the fenate rejoiced, 
and uttered very bitter and contumelious acclamations againtt 

the deceafed. The formula ufed for the purpofe of accla- 
mation was repeated feveral times, fo that we find in Ro- 
man writers, acclamatum off quinguies et vicies, i.e. five and 
twenty times; and, on fome occafions, much more frequent- 
ly.’ ‘Che emperor Claudius fupprefled thofe indecent accla- 
mations, which cultom had introduced into the fenate, as un- 
becoming the gravity of that refpeftable body. But that 
cuftom, founded on flattery, prevailed again in fucceeding 
times ; and hiftorians have given us fuch inftances as fully 

juttify Claudius’s contempt of it. 
“The acclamations of the theatres, which were at firft con- 
fafed and tumultuous fhouts, became in procefs of time a 
kind of regular concerts. Nero contributed very much to 
this improvement of them. When this emperor played in 
the theatre, a fignal was given by clapping ; upon which 
000 foldiers, called Auguffani, began to chant his praife, 
which the fpeétators were obliged to repeat. _This bufinefs 
was conducted by a mufic-mafter, called Mefochorus, or 
Paufarius. The fervile band was divided into choruffes, who 
ractifed a kind of meafure in their applaufes, and modu- 
lated their noife in different ways: the chief of each chorus 
had a falary of 40,000 felterces. 

The honour of acclamations was chiefly appropriated to 
emperors. On them it was beftowed to the molt extravagant 
excefs. The tafk of applaufe was not abandoned to the 
rude and fpontaneous voices of the croud. Perfons of all 
faGtions and parties vied with each other on this occafion ; 
and after confli€ts which had fhaken the capitol, infenfibly 
funk into the emulation of fervitude. From either fide they 
ecchoed in refponfive melody the praifes of the emperor; 
their poets and muficians direéted the choir, and long life 
and victory were the burthen of every fong. The fame ac- 
clamations were performed at the audience, the banquet, and 
the church; and they were repeated in all languages by the 
mercenaries, who fultained the real and fictitious charaéter 
of the nations in whofe refpe€tive languages they were pro- 
nounced. Conftantine Porphyrogenitus has reduced this 
fcience of form and flattery into a pompous and trifling 
volume, which, fays Mr. Gibbon, the vanity of fucceeding 
times might enrich with an ample fwpplement. But this 
writer very juftly obferves, that the calmer refleGion of a 
prince would furely fuggeft, that the fame acclamations 
were applied to every character, and every reign; and if he 
had rifen from.a private rank, he might remember that his 
own voice had been the loudeft and moft eacer in applaufe, 
at the very moment when he envied the fortune, or con- 
fpired againft the life of his predeceffor. Decl. and Fall of 
the Rom. Emp. vol. x. p. 128. Svo. In proof of this it 
may be remarked, that the acclamations of the populace 
were conferred on the ftupid Vitellius, and the cruel Nero, 
as well as on Trajan, who merited the title of optimus. In the 
latter inftance, however, they were received with lively feel. 
ings of fatisfaction and delight, to which the former were 
utter flrangers. His fubjeéts were frequently heard to ex- 
claim in his prefence, ‘* Happy citizens! Happy emperor ! 
« Tiong may he lead this great and virtuous life! Jong 
«© may he hear our ardent wifhes for him !’? At which ten- 
der expreffions Trajan blufhed, and fhed tears of joy ; for he 
was fentible, it was to himfelf, and not to his fortune, that 
they were applied; and the fenate, after obtaining the 
prince’s leave with great difficulty, ordered fuch acclama- 
tions to be inferibed on plates of brafs, that they might be 
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a permanent monument and motive of emulation for fuc. 
ceeding emperors, and a leffon to teach them to diltinguifh 
between flattery and the language of the heart. 

The honour of acclamations was not wholly reftriéted to 
emperors. It was alfo conferred on their children and favou- 
rites, and on the magiftrates who prefided at games.— 
We have likewife inftances of its being rendered to perfons 
of diftinguifhed merit, as in the cafe of Cato and Virgil, 
mentioned by Quinétilian. The mof ufual forms of accla- 
mation were, “ Fedliciter, longiovem vitam, annos felices.”” The 
actors, and thofe who gained prizes in the games of the cir- 
cus, were not excluded from this honour. 

The Greeks were accultomed to praétife acclamation on 
extraordinary occafions, as well as the Romans. Plutarch 
mentions an acclamation fo loud, in confequence of i‘lami- 
nius’s refloring liberty to Greece, that the birds fell from 
the fky with the fhout. 

The Turks obferve a fimilar ceremony on the fight of their 
Emperors and Grand Viziers to this day ; and the practice 
of faluting kings, conquerors, and diftinguifhed perfons,with 
fome forms of acclamation, is very general and prevailing. 

Authors and poets, who recited their works in public, 
were always anxious to obtain this honour; and their ad- 
mirers endeavoured to render it in the molt folemn and re- 
fpectful manner. Sometimes prefents enforced the invita- 
tions that were defigned for convening numerous affemblies 
for this purpofe. The acclamations, like thofe of the 
theatre, were attended with mufic, and they were adapted. 
to the perfon, and to the fubje; fo that philofophers, ora- 
tors, hiftorians, and poets were differently diftinguifhed. 
One of the moft ufual forms was cofo:, /ophos, repeated 
three times; but Martial comprehends other cuftomary 
forms in the following verfe : 

“ Graviter, cito, nequiter, Fuge, Beate.” 
Acclamations made alfo a part of the ceremony of marriage. 

Acclamations, which were at firft practifed in the theatre, 
and which paffed from hence into the fenate, and other de- 
partments of civil fociety, were, in procefs of time, received 
into the acts of councils, and the ordinary affemblies of the 
church. Chryfoftom reproved, and checked acclamations of 
this kind; but Auguitine received them very willingly. 
Sermons were applauded with the hands and feet, by leap- 
ing up and down, and exclaiming “ orthodox,’ and by 
fhaking the loofe garments, moving plumes, and waving 
handkerchiefs. Sce Lardner’s works, vol. iii. p. 81. But 
their principal ufe has always been at the folemn entries of 
princes and heroes; where they are ufually attended with 
good wifhes, »rayers, vows, &c. Antiquity has tranfmitted 
to us feveral forms of acclamation, fome of which we have 
already recited. The Hebrews ufed to cry, ‘* Hofanna ;” 
the Grecks, ‘‘ Aye$n tux, good luck.”? The Romans ad- 
dreffed their princes, generals, &c. with fuch expreflions as 
thefe : “¢ Dii te nobis fervent ; veflra falus, nofira falus ;’’ i.e. 
‘* May the gods preferve you for us; your fatety, our fafety.” 
The acclamations of the army were generally, ‘ Jo tri- 
“© umphe,”? or ** Salve Imperator..”? Schlemon. de Ac- 
clam. Veter. Gen. ato. 1665. Pitifc. lex Ant, tom. 1. p. 12. 
Ferrar de Acclam. et Plauf. lib. i. cap. 8. Suicer.Thef. verb. 
xpoios. Aquinas Lex. Milit. tom.i. p. 6. Bingham Orig. 
Ecclef. lib. xiv. cap. 4. § 27. 

AccLAmaTion is alfo applied among the antiquaries to 
cértain medals, on which the people are reprefented expref- 
fing their joy for fome confiderable favour. In this fenfe 
acclamation is alfo ufed to denote the vows reprefented on 
medals, for the profperity of the emperor and common-wealth. 

Accramarron alfo denotes a method of election, prac- 
tifed in the acapEmy of Arcadi, 
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AccramArion, in Rhetoric, is a figure of f{peech, thus 
called by the Latins, and by the Grecks epIPHONEMA. 

ACCLIVIS, in Anatomy, a mufcle, otherwife called 
oBLIQUUS afcendens. 

ACCLIVITY, the fteepnefs, or flope, of a line or plane 
inclined to the horizon, taken upwards. ‘The afcent of a 
hill is an acclivity: the defcent of the fame a declivity. 
Some writers of fortification ufe the term acclivity for 
TALUS. 

ACCO, in Geography. See Acre. 

ACCOLA, compounded of ad, to, and colere, to dwell, 
ina general fenfe, denotes an inhabitant near any certain 
place, in contradiftinGion to incola, who dwelt in it; ac- 
cording to the verfe, 

 Accola non propriam, propriam colit incola terram.”’ 

ACCOLADE, aceremony anciently ufed in the con- 
ferring of knighthood. 

The word literally denotes an embrace, being formed of 
ad, to; and col, or collum, neck. 

Antiquaries are not agreed, wherein the accolade properly 
confifted. The generality fuppofe it to be the embrace, or 
kifs, which princes anciently gave the new knight, as a 
token of their affe€tion.” Whence the word accolade, q. d. 
a clafping, or taking round the neck. A very ingenious 
author will rather have it to be a blow on the chine of the 
neck, given on the fame occafion. Fauchet feems to recon- 
cile the two opinions: he fuppofes it to be the kifs; 
but withal, imagines the kifs to be intended as a ftroke on 
the cheek, En leur baiffant fur la joue—The ceremony being 
only an imitation of that praétifed among the Romans, in 
the manumiffion of their flaves, where it is known a blow was 
given. Skinner. Cafeneuve. Orig. Franc. Colomb. Theat. 
d’ Honneur. 

As for the accolée, or blow, John of Salifbury affures us, 
it was in ufe among the ancicnt Normans: by this it was 
that William the Conqueror conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on his fon Henry. 

At firlt, it was given with the naked filt; thus Lamber- 
tus Ardenfis, defcribing the manner in which Baldric, count 
de Guines, was created knight by Thomas a Becket, fays, 
eidem comiti in fignum militia gladium lateri et calcario fui militis 
pedibus aptavit, FP alapam collo ejus inflixit. But this was 
afterwards changed into a blow with the flat of the fword, 
on the fhoulder of the knight. 

Salmonet, and after him the continuators of Moreri, 
mention an order in England, called knights of the accolade ; 
fo called from the manner of their creation. The order here 
meant is that of knights bachelors, or equites aurati. But 
the name, if ever, is now no longer known among us. 

ACCOLPF’E is fometimes ufed as fynonymous with Ac- 
COLADE. 

Accolée is alfo ufed in Heraldry, in divers fenfes, when 
two things are joined together, as two fhields divided at the 
flanks, they are faid to be accolée. It moreover is alfo ap- 
plied to lions, dogs, and other animals, which have collars, or 
crowns about their necks ; as the lion in the arms of Ogilvy ; 
others ufe the term accolée, when two keys, battoons, maces, 
{words, &c. are faltier wife, behind the fhield. Nifbet’s 
Effay on Armor. Englifh heralds ordinarily fay, collared, 
or gorged with an open crown, in{tead of accolée. 

ACCOLTI, Benedid, the Younger, in Biography, was 
grandfon of Benedi& Accolti, the elder, who flourifhed 
about the year 1376, was born at Arezzo, in 1415, and 
was diitinguifhed about 1450, when he is faid to have fuc- 
ceeded Poggius as fecretary to the Republic of Florence. 
He wrote “ Four books concerning the war which the 
Chriftians carried on againft the Infidels, in order to ré« 
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cover Judea and the holy fepulchre ;” which work was 
printed at Venice in 1532, gto, and ferves as the ground-plot 
to T'af{lo’s Jerufalem delivered ; and alfo an account “ of the 
excellent perfonages of his time,” in the form of a dialogue, 
printed at Parma, in 1692, 5vo, He died in. 14.66. 
Accorti, Benedi@, was alfo nephew, or, as fome fay, 
grandfon to Peter Accolti, and was born at Florence, in 
1497. He made a great progrefs.in the ftudy of the law, 
and became fo much a matter of the Latin tongue, that he 
was called the Cicero of the age. He was alfo diftinguifhed 
by a very retentive memory. The ecclefiaftical honours which 
he enjoyed were very confiderable. Leo X. gave him the 
bifhopric of Cadiz, Adrian VI. that of Cremona, and the 
archbifhopric of Ravenna; and Clement VII. created him 
acardinal. At the requeft of this pontiff, he wrote a trea- 
tife in vindication of the right of the pope to the kingdom 


of Naples. He left feveral other works, and particularly 
feveral pieces of poetry. He died at Florence in, 1549. 
Gen. Dié. 


Accoiti, Francis, the brother of the former, was pro- 
feffor of jurifprudence in feveral academies, and ftyled the 
prince of lawyers. He is faid to have pofleffed a vigorous 
underftanding, comprehenfive knowledge, and poweriul elo- 
quence. He afpired to the purple under the pontificate of 
Sixtus IV.; and by a fordid parlimony amaffed large trea- 
fures. He was born about the year 1418, and died about 
the year 1470. He left behind him feveral treatifes of law, 
and tranflations of fome of the works of Chryfottom. Voff. 
de Hit. Lat. 1. iit. c.7. Gen. Did. 

Acco.ti, Peter, the fon of Benedi& the younger, was 
born at Arezzo about the year 1455, and died at Rome in’ 
1532. He was profeffor of law, and taught with great 
applaufe. He was employed by the popes, and raifed fuc- 
ceffively to feveral bifhoprics, and became a cardinal in 
1511. He wrote feveral hiftorical traéis. His brother, 
Benedi&t, duke of Nepi, was celebrated for the extent 
of his erudition, and the excellency of his poetical talents. 
Pope Leo X. in 1520, created him prince of the ftate of 
Nepi. His Virginia, a comedy printed in 1553, 8vo..; 
and his poems, at Venice, in 1519, and 1553, were much 
applauded by his contemporaries. Benedict Accolti-is faid 
to have taken a lead in a confpiracy againit pope Pius IV. 
and to have been brought to capital punifhment in 1562. 
Gen. Dié. 

AxCCOMA, in Geography, a town of New Mexico, ia 
North America, fituated on a high mountain, with a ftrong 
cattle, which is the capital of the province. It was taken 
by the Spaniards in 1599. W. long. 104° 15’. N,. lat. 


Gre 
; ACCOMACH County, in Virginia, is fituated in a penin- 
fula, bounded on the north by Maryland, eaft by the ocean, 
and weft by the Chefapeak bay, and contains 13,959 in- 
habitants, of whom 4.262 are flaves. 

ACCOMMODATION, in Philo/ophy, the application of 
one thing by analogy to another. ‘lo know a thing by ac- 
commodation, is to know it by the idea of a fimilar thing re- 
ferred to it. 

Accommoparion is alfo ufed in Theolosy ; thus, a pro- 
phecy of {cripture is faid to be fulfilled properly, when a 
thing foretold comes to pafs; and improperly, or by way 
of accommodation, when an event happens to any place or 
people, like to that which occurred fome time before to an- 
other. his method of explaining fcripture by accomoda- 
tion, ferves as a key for folving fome of the greateft diffi- 
culties relating to the prophecies. This convenient prin- 
ciple of accommodation is applicable to thofe paffages, in 
which are ufed the itrong expreflions, “ then was fulfilled 

“ that 
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# that which was fpoken by the prophet,” or § this was 
« done that it might be fulfilled which was {poken by the 
“ prophet.”” Wetttein, in his note to Matth. i. 22. (vol. i. 
Pp: 237.8.) has produced, in fupport of this principle, an 
example from Ephrem Syrus, and fimilar expreffions from 
other writers. This principle of accommodation has been 
adopted, not only by Wetttein, but by Grotius, by Nicholls 
in his * Conference with a Theilt,’’ (vol. i. p. 335.) Mi- 
chaelis in his ‘ Introduction to the New ‘Teitament,” 
(fee Marfh’s Tranfl. vol. i. p. 214.) and particularly by Dr. 
Sykes, who has illuflrated, defended, and applied it in the 
introduétion to his ‘* Paraphrafe on the Hebrews,” § 3. 
p. 28, &c. and in his * Truth of the Chriftian Religion,’”” 
Ch.n34.145 15.5 

Dr. Eckermann, profeffor of divinity in the univerfity of 
Kiel, extends the doGtrine of accommodation to every quota- 
tion in the New Teftament without exception, proceeding 
on the hypothelis, that the Old ‘Teftament contains no pro- 
phecy, which literally and immediately relates to the per- 
fon of Jefus Chrift. On the contrary, Dr. Owen in bis 
* Modes of quotation ufed by the evangelical writers,” § 5. 
entirely rejects the principle of accommodation, admitting, as 
many others have done, a typical meaning, in order to re- 
folve the difficulties that occur in the explication of parti- 
cular paflages. Dr. Sykes obferves, that if we were better 
acquainted with the Jewith phrafeology, we fhould lefs hefi- 
tate in admitting the above mentioned principle. As for 
the particular term * fulfilled,’? he fays, the Jewifh wri- 
ters often meant no more by it than the happening of a 
fimilar event, or an exact agreement in particular circum- 
ftances of latter things with former. An ingenious and 
much admired writer (fee Paley’s View of the Evidences of 
Chriftianity, vol. ii. p. 298.) {peaking of thofe quotations 
in the Old Teftament found in the New, fome of which are 
applied in a fenfe and to events apparently different from 
that which they bear, and from thofe to which they belong 
in the original, obferves, ‘it is probable to my apprehen- 
fion, that many of thofe quotations were intended by the 
writersof the New Teftament as nothing more thanaccommo- 
dations. They quoted paflages of their {cripture which 
fuited, and fell in with, the occafion before them, without 
always undertaking to affert, that the occafion was in the 
view of the author of the words. Such accommodation of 
paffages from old authors, from books efpecially which are 
in every body’s hands, are common with writers of all coun- 
tries; but in none, perhaps, were more to be expected than 
in the writings of the Jews, whofe literature was almolt en- 
tirely confined to their feriptures.”? This writer adds, 
*¢ thofe prophecies which are alleged with more folemnity, 
and which are accompanied with a precife declaration, that 
they originally refpeéted the event then related, are, I think, 
truly alleged. But, were it otherwile, is the judgment of 
the writers of the New Teftament, in interpreting paf- 
fazes of the Old, or fometimes, perhaps, in receiving efla- 
blifhed interpretations, fo conneéted either with their vera- 
city, or with their means of information concerning what 
was pafling in their own times, as that a critical miftake, even 
were it clearly made out, fhould overthrow their hiftorical 
credit ? Does it diminifh it ? Has it any thing to do with it?” 

The queltion of fa&, whether the Jewifh Rabbins, in 
quoting paflages from the Old Teftament with a formula of 
this kind; ‘“ In this the Scripture was fulfilled,’”’ did con- 
fider thofe paflages as having themfelves reference to the 
event to which they applied them, or grounded the quota- 
tion on a mere parity of circumfiances, has been accurately 
examined by Surenhufius in his Bifaos xaladAdwyns, printed at 
Amfterdam in 1713. In his third thefis, * De formulis 
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allegandi,”” he compares the expreffion “ erAnpubn » ypxOr,” 
with Rabbinical Hebrew formules of a fimilar kind; and 
concludes upon the whole, that the expreflion is not only 
allufive, but demonftrative. See QuoTaTion. 

The primitive church accommodated multitudes of Jewith, 
and even Heathen ceremonies and practices, to Chriftian pur- 
pofes ; but the Jews had before done the fame with regard 
to thofe of the Gentiles ; fome will even have circumciliou, 
the tabernacle, brazen ferpent, &c. to have been originally 
of Egyptian ufe, and only accommodated by Mofes to the 
purpofes of Judaifm. Saurin’s Differt. Old Teft. tom. 1. 
p- 506. Spencer de Leg. Hebr. Difc. i. lib. 3. p. 32. Mid- 
dleton’s Letters from Rome in his Works, vol. iii. p. 63. 

This accommodation, in the moit extenfive fenfe of the 
term, is the fubje&t of two prize differtations in Teyler’s 
Theological Society ; and the difcuffion of it by Van Hemert, 
profeflor of philofophy and literature in the Society of 
Remonftrants in Amfterdam, and De Vos, minifter of the 
Baptift congregation in the fame city, may be found in the 
x2th volume of thefe Differtations. The learned Profeflor 
had prepared the way for this difcuffion by an oration which 
he had delivered upon being appointed to this office. In this 
difcourfe he maintains, that Chrift,-who was the wifeit and 
beft of all teachers, adapted both the manner and matter of 
his. inftru@ions to the capacity and habits of his hearers. 
With regard to the former there can be no difpute ; and, 
as to the latter, he obferves, that our Saviour manifefted an 
evidently intended condefcenfion to the ignorance, imbe- 
cility, and prejudices of his hearers. Whilit he avoided the 
difcuffion of fubjeéts that were fuperior to the capacity of 
his difciples, and that philofophical train of reafoning, which 
would have been unintelligible to them; he made ufe of 
arguments, which, coinciding with their popular notions 
and national: prejudices, were likely to make the deepeft 
impreffion on. their minds; without warranting them to 
conclude, that thefe notions were in themfelves juit, or that 
he approved them as fuch. That our Saviour never at- 
tempted to corre thofe errors of his countrymen which re- 
lated to opinions merely philofophical, is abundantly evident ; 
but there were others that might be fuppofed to have a more 
intimate conneétion with religion, which, however, for wife 
reafons, he did not think it proper to reform; either becaufe 
he did not deem them of importance, or becaufe, by op- 
pofing them, he might have unneceffarily irritated the minds 
of his hearers, and have rendered them averfe frgm his in- 
{tructions. In proof of this obfervation the Profeffor refers 
to the converfation of Chrift with the woman of Samaria, 
his difcourfe with the Sadducees concerning the refurrection, 
his anfwer to the mother of Zebedee’s children, and his 
reply to his difciples, when they believed his appearance 
to be that of a gholt, or fpectre. He diftinguifhes, how- 
ever, between what is effential to religion itfelf, and what 
relates merely to theology, or the mode of teaching it. ‘The 
ftri& propriety and abfolute neceflity of this kind of accom- 
modation he vindicates by a furvey of the flupid ignorance 
and inveterate prejudices of the Jewith nation. As proofs 
that our Saviour condefcended to found his arguments even 
on the erroneous notions of his countrymen, when they 
fuited his purpofe, and did not interfere with the effential 
doétrines of the gofpel, he refers to Matt. xv. 26, Mark vii. 
273 to his diftinction of the precepts of the law into greater 
and lefs, Mat. v. 19; and to his ufing the term gelenna, 
and the judicial flyle of the Sanhedrim, in Matt. v. 22. 
The apoftles and evangelifts alfo imitated his example, of 
which inftances occur in 1 Theff. v. 23. Coloff. i. 16. 
Ephef. i. 21. iii. 10. Rom. viii. 38. 1 Pet. in. 22. In ree 
lating faéts, the writers of the New Teftament conform to 
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the popular opinion. OF this nature, (fays this author) are 
all thofe paflages which refer to demons and demoniacs, 
and thofe which reprefent the devil as’ the principle of evil, 
inftigating mankindsto fin. ‘Thefe, he adds, were opinions 
which properly related to philofophy, and did not materially 
affe& religion ; as long, at leaft,,as it was believed that thefe 
malignant agents were under the control of divine power, 
and might be vanquilhed by good men. The Profeflor is 
of opinion, that the exiftence of fuch a malignant being, 
exerting an influence over the minds of men, ‘and impelling 
them to vice and mifery, is utterly inconfiftent with the 
perfections of the Deity, with the wifdom of the divine 
government, and with the free and moral agency of man. 
The Jews had derived from the Chaldeans a notion, that 
the air was peopled with demons, and that fome of thefe 
were confined in dark prifons, in the infernal world; and 
fome commentators have fuppofed, that what the apoftles 
Peter and Jude have faid concerning the punifhment of 
angels, was borrowed from the apocryphal book of Enoch, 
which might probably have been written by fome Helleniftic 
Jew. Of the acquiefcence of the writers of the New 
Teftament in the current, but erroneous notions of their 
countrymen, this author-mentions St. John’s account of the 
wonderful virtues of the pool of Bethefda, and what St. 
Luke fays of the Sadducees in A@ts xxii. 8. There are alfo 
many cales, in which Chrift ufed, what logiciaas call, the 
argumentum ad hominem; of which there is a ftriking ex- 
ample in the anfwer given to the Pharifees, when they ac- 
cufed him of catting out devils by Beelzebub. Thus 
alfo, in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, Chritt 
founded his defcription of the future ftate of reward and 
punifhment on the notions of the Jews concerning their pa- 
radife and gehenna, which were nearly the fame with thofe 
of the Greeks and Romans concerning the Elyfian fields 
and Tartarus. See alfo Luke xxii. 30. The acquiefcence 
of Chrift and his apoftles in the prejudices df their country- 
men is alfo evident in the quotations from the books of the 
Old Teftament. Thefe, as their claffic authors, the Jews 
cited on every occafion; but being, like all the orientalifts, 
very fond of allegory, they fuppofed that, befide the obvious 
and literal meaning of thefe writers, which they confidered 
as comparatively of little value, there was a hidden and 
myfterious fenfe which referred to the Meffiah and his 
kingdom. With this cuftom, fays the Profeffor, though 
in itfelf injudicious, the writers of the New Teftament judi- 
cionfly complied. Hence, he adds, moft of, if not all, the 
paflages of the Old Teltament, which are quoted in the 
New, are adduced in a fenfe very different from their pri- 
mitive fignification, and form a kind of ar-gumenta ad hominem, 
founded on the principles of thofe to whom they were ad- 
dreffed. Of the fame kind of accommodation to Jewifh 
prejudices the author deems the condefcenfion of St. Paul 
in adopting the puerile allegories of the rabbies concerning 
Sarah and Hagar in Gal. iv. 24; and that of the apoftles 
Peter and Jude, in referring to a ftory, related in fome 
apocryphal book, of a difpute between the archangel Mi- 
chael and the devil about the body of Mofes. Such are 
the outlines of the Differtation above cited, in which the 
author produces other inftances of accommodation. The 
Pharifees believed the metempfychofis or tranfmigration of 
fouls (fee Jofephus Bell. Jud. 1. ii. c. 8.) 5; and M. Hemert 
imagines that they applied this hypothelis to the prophecy 
in Malachi iv. 5. and that our Lord did not contradié it in 
his difcourfe with his difeiples, Matt. xvi. 14. And again, 
he apprehends, that in Mat. xi. 14, Chrift not only forbears 
to correct this notion of the Jews, but indireétly allows it, 
as what he did not at that time think proper to oppofe ; 
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and fhews them that, even on this hypothefis, the prophecy 
of Malachi was fulfilled. The blended accounts that are 
given of the deftruétion of Jerufalem) and of the refurreétion 
and laft judgment in Matt. xx. 34, &c/ are confidered by, this 
writer as an acquiefcence in the popular notion, with a view 
of animating the firft Chriftians to conftancy and diligence 
amid the peculiar difficulties which they had to encounter. 
The Profeffor having by fuch modes of reafoning itated the 
faét, proceeds to inquire how far this hypothefis of accom- 
modation to popular notions may be extended, confiftently 
with the venefation and efteem due to the character of our 
Saviour and his apoftles. Whilft our Lord generally left phy- 
fical errors uncontradiéted, he conftantly oppofed thofe pre- 
judices and miflakes that were contrary to the perfuafion of 
God’s impartial love to all mankind, or detrimental to the 
nature and principles of pra€tical piety and virtue. In 
anfwer to the objeétions which may be alleged againft his 
hypothefis, the Profeflor begins with evincing the abfurdities 
to which thofe have been reduced, who have endeavoured 
to vindicate the -philofophical accuracy of the Scriptures. 
In accomodating their in{truétion to the different capacities 
of thofe to whom they were communicated, and adapting 
them to the peculiar charafter of their age and nation, as 
well as to their particular prejudices and habits, Chrift and 
his apoftles did no more than what might be expefted from 
wife teachers, endued with a divine commiffion ; and they 
who on this account objeét to them, manifeft an ignorance 
of the human heart, as well as of the office of an inftru@or 
of mankind. They alfo mifapprehend the defign of 
Chrift’s miffion ; which was not to make his hearers philo- 
fophers, nor even to inftruét them in all thofe particular 
truths which may be confidered as influencing religious opi- 
nions. Mankind in general, and the Jews in particular, 
were not qualified to receive fuch inftru€tion. Without this 
accommodation the defign of our Lord’s miffion would have 
been counteraéted and defeated, if either he or his apoftles 
had encountered every error of the age and nation to which 
they were fent. To thofe who allege that, among the 
inftances cited by the author, of popular errors, in which 
Chrift and his apoftles are fuppofed to have acquiefced, 
there are fome which relate to the effential doctrines of the 
gofpel; he replies, that while he allows that important 
truths might fometimes be inculcated on the attention of 
the people, by arguments founded on their own erroneous 
notions, he abfolutely denies that thefe notions themfelves 
have any neceflary conneGtion with the effential truths of 
the gofpel. Perhaps, he adds, it may be afked, whether the 
exiftence and power of the devil be not religious tenets ?— 
but by whom, or on what foundation, were thefe ever made 
articles of Chriftianity ? Does the belief of fuch an enemy 
of mankind at all contribute to promote that integrity, and 
that fanctity of heart and conduét, which the Saviour came 
to eftablith? Or is not this notion rather calculated to fill 
the weak and fuperftitious with vain terrors? For this 
reafon, fays this profeffor, the apoftles, though they did 
not contradi& the popular notion, took care to. obviate its 
pernicious confequences by always reprefenting the devil as 
vanquifhed by Chrift. Is the belief of demons that inhabit 
the air, that haunt the defert, or that infinuate themfelves 
into the bodies of men and affliét them with difeafes, an 
effential doGtrine of the gofpel? May we not believe the 
Chriftian do&trine of a future ftate of retribution, without 
acquiefcing in the notions of the Jews concerning paradife 
and gehenna, and cultivate a frm hope of the refurrection of 
the dead by Chrift, without believing that the archangel will 
found a trumpet to awaken us from the fleep of death? Is 
it neceflary to our belief that Jefus is the Chrift of rae 
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that we refer to him all thofe paffages which the Jewifh doc- 
tors, and, after their example, the ain converts to Chrifti- 
anity, from their love of allegories and types, explained as 
relative tohim? &c. &c. In a word, if we confider the ge- 
nuine nature of our religion, as taught by our divine matter, 
we fhall fee, fays the author, that none of the inftances, in 
which it has been here fuppofed, that Chrift and his apottles 
accommodated their inftrucions to the prejudices and no- 
tions of their countrymen and contemporaries, have any ne- 
ceflary conneétion with the defign of the gofpel, or interfere 
with any of its effential truths. The Profeflor proceeds to 
{pecify fome rules. by which we may difcriminate thofe paf- 


fages of fcripture that may be confidered as inftances in which’ 


the facred writers acquielce in popular prejudices; and he 


clofes with fome obfervations on the utility of this hypothe-» 


fis of accommodation in explaining the feriptures. M. De 
Vos traces nearly the fame ground of argument 3 but with- 
out extending the hypothefis of accommodation fo far or fo 
intrepidly controverting received opinions ; opinions which 
the reader of this article will not incautioufly reject, and with- 
out the previous hefitation and fubfequent examination which 
they demand. © In a work of this kind the editor, fearlefs of 
reproach from the judicious and candid, thinks it incumbent 
upon him to recite impartially different hypothefes pertain- 
ing to philofophical and theological fubje&s, and to fubmit 
them, on the authority of their propofers, to the judgment 
of the reader; without being anfwerable either for their 

‘truth or falfehood, and without being fuppofed, on his own 
part, to admit or reject them. 

ACCOMMODATION, in Law, is ufed for an ami- 
cable agreement or compofition between two contending par- 
ties. Thus we fay, the procefs is become fo intricate and 
perplexed that there is no hope of getting out of it but by an 
accommedation. ‘Thefe accommodations are frequently ef- 
feted by means of compromife and arbitration. See Arsi- 
TRATION. 

ACCOMPANIMENT, fomething attending or added 
as a circumftance to another ; either by way of ornament, or 
for the fake of fymmetry, or the like. 

_ ACCOMPANIMENT, ACCOMPAGNAMENTO, ACCOMPAG- 
nATuRA, in Mujfic, implies the inftruments that accompany 
the voice, folo, or concerto, to fuftain the principal part, whe- 
ther vocal or inftrumental, as wellas to enrich the harmony. 

The Crufea DiGtionary gives no authority from early wri- 
ters in Italian, of accompagnamento, accompaniment, being 
ufed as a technical term. In the fourth and laft acceptation 
of the verb accompagnare, it is only faid, in general, to be 
a mufical term, fignifying * to play onan inftrument in har- 
mony with the voice :’’ and this definition appears in no edi- 
tion anterior to that of 1746. 

Italian mufical terms have now been adopted by all Eu- 
rope; yet we are acquainted with no profeffed mufical dic- 
tionary in that Janguage. But the words peculiar to the art 
being taken from the common language of the country where 
it was firft cultivated, they need no explanation to the natives ; 
yet, in other countries ;which have derived their knowledge, 
or at leaft, their tafte, from the Italians, thefe words are be- 
come technical, and need a gloffary. 

To write, make, or compofe, an accompaniment, are 
fynonymous terms with mufieians, for fettting, or adding parts 
for violins, flutes, or other inftruments, to a melody, vocal 
or inftrumental, in order to be performed with it. In the 
early operas the accompaniments were very thin. In the 
firft operas, indeed, none appeared, except in the fympho- 
nies and choruffes ; but, in procefs of time, as dramatic 
mufic advanced towards perfection, it was found that ef- 
fects could be produced by the orcheftra which were pic- 
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turefque, coloured fentiments, and augmented auricular 
pleafure. A fimple melody, unlefs performed by a great 
linger, became infipid. But, though much ingenuity and 
{eience appear in a rich and fullaccompaniment on paper, yet 
in performance, the compofer and the orcheftra frequently 
abufe their power, and tyrannize over the voice, which they 
fhould cherifh, and difguife the poetry by complication and 
noife, which they fhould help to explain and entorce. And 
it is a general complaint at the opera, whena cantilena, or 
vocal part is good, and. performed by a finger of the firit 
clafs, that the accompaniments are too loud—irop charge, 
fay the French, and troppo caricato, cry the Italians. 
Accompaniment is likewife another word for thorough~ 
bafe, by. giving in chords the whole harmony on which the 
melody is built. Thefe chords are exprefled by figures over 


‘the bafe, which figures fupply the place of a treble part for 


the right hand on keyed-inftruments. 

The rules for accompaniment are few, with refpedct to 
harmony, but their ufe depends on judgment and good 
tafte. Some, fond of crowded harmony, think it can never 
be too loud or full; while others, who prefer a fimple and 
beautiful melody to the moft artful combinations of kindred 
founds, almoft think harmony a grievance. There are who 
prefer a meagre and monotonous accompaniment in triplets; 
and others imagine that the voice is belt fupported by being 
accompanied in unifon, But Rouffeau, in enumerating the 
qualifications of an accompanier, has fettled this point : 
«© Whoever undertakes to accompany a fong or folo, fhould 
be a confummate mufician, well {killed in harmony, and the 
conftruétion of the feveral parts; fhould have a nice and 
cultivated ear, a hand prepared for all difficulties of execu- 
tion in the bafe, and modulation into different keys, with a 
found judgment and good tafte. It is the bulinefs of the 
accompanier on the organ, harpfichord, or pianoforte, to give 
the pitch to the feveral inftruments, and the time to the 
whole band ; to have always under his hand the note which 
the finger is about to deliver, in order to corre, if falfe, 
and enforce, if feeble; and, at the beginning of an air or 
movement, to mark with energy and precifion the feveral 
portions of the bar, that the orcheftra, if a quick air, may 
proportion the rapidity to the abilities of the finger; and, 
whether quick or flow, indicate fuch a fpecific motion as 
fuits the genius of the compofition, and the defign of the 
compofer. But, above all, whoever is accompanying another 
to whom the principal melody is affigned, fhould remember, 
that he is a fervant, an humble attendant on a temporary — 
fuperior, and fhould fupprefs all ambition of fhining at the 
expence of the voice or inftrument which he accompanies.” 

A great player accuftomed to be liftened to with delight, 
and applauded with rapture, feldém accompanies well: his 
fingers itch to be in a€tion, and to call the attention of the 
audience from the principal performers to himfelf. 

No general rules can be given for accompanying that will 
be applicable on all occafions. After the harmony is well 
known, and the hand well exercifed, experience, good fenfe, 
and propriety muft do the reft. Accompaniment, though it 
require little brilliancy of execution, is the laft thing which 
a practical mufician acquires. There is nothing which a 
finger fo much dreads as an ignorant or injudicious accompa- 
nier. Ifignorant himfelf, the finger wants affittance ; if his 
tafte is refined, and his voice good, all his art and natural 
powers are deftroyed by a clumfey accompaniment, 

Nothing but confummate experience, and a familiar ac- 
quaintance with all ftyles, with the beft compofitions of 
great matters, and the being able to grafp at a fingle glance 
a whole line of a fcore, and occafionally fele&t the moft im- 
portant paflages in the inftrumental parts to play ie 
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right hand, inftead of the chords, can completely qualify a 
performer on a keyed-inftrument to accompany a good ora 
bad finger. 

Roufleau, though no deep theorift, had a very good taite 
in mufic, and excellent views concerning its refinements and 
effets; and, in his “ Letter on French Mofic,” the belt 
piece of criticifm on the art, perhaps, that has ever been 
written, {peaking of accompaniment on the harpfichord, he 
fays: “ when burlctta operas were firlt performed at Patis, 
every one was ftruck at feeing the manager’s fon, a child of 
ten years old at molt, accompanying the lingers, aud pro- 
ducing with his little fingers effects fo different from thofe 
of M. Noblet, the ufual performer on the harpfichord, a 
good harmonift, and exaét in giving the full complement to 
each chord. But what was my furprife in watching the 
hands of the little man, and obferving that he hardly ever 
gave the whole harmony to the bafe; but fuppreffing many 
of the founds, and frequently ufing only two fingers, with 
one of which he generally played the ofave to the bafe, 
and with the other the interval moft important in the 
melody! What! fays I to myfelf, has a mutilated harmony 
more effe& than one that is complete? And do our thorough- 
‘bafe players, by giving the full chords, produce only a con- 
fufed noife, while this child with fewer founds enforces the 
melody more, and renders the accompaniment more ufeful 
and agreeable? This was a problem which I was unable 
to folve; but I became more ienfible of its importance af- 
terwards, by obferving that all the Italians accompany good 
fingers in the fame manner as this infant did ; and upon the 
fame principle as the compofers have their {cores thin, often 
making the tenor play only in oétaves above the bafe, and 
the fecond violin in oétaves below the fir, I remembered 
that I had read fomewhere in Rameau, that every concord 
had a different charaéter, or power of affecting our fenfi- 
bility, peculiar to itfelf; that the effect of the 3d was dif- 
ferent from that of the 5th, the 4th from the 6th. In the 
fame manner 3ds and 6ths minor muft produce different 
affetions from thofe of 3ds and 6ths major. Thefe fats 
once eftablifhed, it evidently follows, that even difcords and 
every kind of interval will be included in the rule: an idea 
which reafon confirms, fince, when the relations are different, 
the impreffion cannot be the fame.” eth 

The reafoning of the citizen of Geneva on this principle 
is very {pecious and ingenious. I fee clearly,”’ continues 
he, ‘that, by adding concord to concord, injudicioufly, 
though agreeable to the doétrine of chords, by augmenting 
the harmony, we may weaken and counteract the effet of 
each found. If the.entire and pure effe& of a 5th, be 
neceflary for the expreffion which I want, I rifk the weak- 
ening this impreffion by a 3d found, which, dividing the 5th 
into two 3ds of different kinds, though when ftruck together 
the harmonical effe&t is good, yet they may mutually di- 
minifh the peculiar effe€t of each other. In like manner, if 
the fimultaneous impreflion of the sth and two 3ds were ne- 
ceflary to my defign, I fhould fail in producing the effect I 
intended by retrenching either of the 3ds from the chord. 
This reafoning becomes itill more intelligible, applied to 
difcords.”’ Tt follows from all this, that, after having 
well ftudied the elementary rules of harmony, the mufician 
fhould not haltily lavifh it inconfiderately, nor believe him- 
felf a compofer becaufe he can croud the chords with un- 
meaning notes; but, before-he begins to combine founds, 
he fhould apply himfelf to a much longer and more difficult 
ftudy : that of the different impreffions which the concords, 
difcords, and all the intervals make on the ear of fenfibility, 
and often fay to himfelf, that the great art of a compofer 
confifts no lefs in difcerning what founds occafionally to 
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fupprefs, than what to admit. It is in ftudying and turn- 
ing over inceflantly the mafter-pieces of Italy, for vocal 
mulic, (and of Germany for inftrumental, he would now have 
added) that a compofer would learn to make this exquifite 
choice, if Nature kas given him fufficient genius and tafte 
to feel its neceflity ; ih the difficulties of the art are only 
perceived by thofe who are able to vanquifh them ; and 
{uch will not treat with contempt the vacant lines in 
a fcore; but, feeing with what eafe a mere Tiro might 
fill them up, they will fufpe&, and feek the reafons for this 
feeming fimplicity: fo much the more admirable, as it 
conceals prodigies under a feigned negligence, and that 
Parte che tutto fa, nulla fi feuopre. Thefe feem to me 
(continues Roufleau) the caufes of thofe furprifing effeéts 
which the It:lian mufic produces, though much lefs crowd- 
ed with harmony than ours, {that is, the old French mu- 
fic) of which the effeéts are fo fmall and the labour fo 
great. This does not imply that a fcore fhould never be 
full, but that it fhould be filled with choice and difcern- 
ment; neither is it to fay that to accomplifh this, the 
mufician fhould make all thefe reflexions; but that he 
fhould feel the refult. It is his bufinefs to leave genius and 
tafte to find thefe effe€ts, and that of the theorift to feek 
and explain whence they arife.’” 

To accompany recitative on a keyed-inftrument, where no 
regular time is obferved, and the finger utters in maufical 
tones, a foliloque or dialogue, under no more reftraint, as 
to meafure, than if he were declaiming in common fpeech, 
the inftrumental accompanier muft attentively read the 
words, and ftrike the chord firmly which is given to the moft 
accented and energetic part of a verfe or period, exaétly 
when it is pronounced by the finger, except at a clofe or 
termination of a {cene or period, when two chords are given 
without the voice : one to the bafe of the 5th ofa key, with 
a fharp 3d, and the other ufually to the key note, in what- 
ever key the modulation is carried; but this expedtation is 
often difappointed, except at the clofe which immediately 
precedes the air. 

We fhall purfue the fubje& of Accompaniment full fur- 
ther, under the articles Harmony, Cuorns, TiorouGH- 
BASE, REGLE DE L’OCcTAVE, FicurinG A BASE, and Re- 
CITATIVE. ; 

AccomPANIMENTS, in Heraldry, are all fuch things as 
are applied about the fhield by way of ornament, as the belt, 
mantlings, fupporters, &c. A thing is alfo faid to be ac- 
companied when there are feveral bearings or figures about 
fome principal one, as a faltier, band, fefs, chevron, or the like. 

ACCOMPANIMENTS, in Painting, denote fuch obje&s as 
are added by way of aptitude or ornament to the principal 
figures; as dogs, guns, game, &c. in ahunting-piece. 

ACCOMPLICE, compounded of ad, to, con, together, 
and plicare, to fold, in Law, one that has a concern in a 
bufinefs, or that is privy in the fame defign or crime with 
another. See Accessory. 

By the law of Scotland, the accomplice can only be pro- 
fecuted after the conviétion of the principal offender; unlefs 
the acceflion of the accomplice be immediate, in ip/o adu, 
fo as in effe& to render them co-principal. By the general 
rule, the accomplice fuffers the fame punifhment with the 
principal offender. Yet if he be remarkably lefs guilty, 
jultice will not permit equal punifhment. The council of 
Sens, and feveral other fynodical ftatutes, exprefsly pro- 
hibit the revealing of accompliees. See Discovery of 
accomplices. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, in a general fenfe, the entire 
execution, atchievement, or fulfilling of fomething propofed, 
er undertaken. 

Accom- 
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AccomPLisHmeNnrt, in Theology, is principally ufed in 
{peaking of events foretold by the Jewifh prophets, in the 
Old Teltament, and fulfilled under the New. In the writ- 
ings of biblical commentators and critics, we read of a lite- 
ral, myttical, typical, fingle and double accomplifhment. 
Prophecy may be accomplifhed either direétly or by way of 
accommodation. See AccommopaTion, and Propuecy. 

AccomMPLisHMENT is more particularly ufed for any 
perfonal endowment, mental or corporeal. 

ACCOMPT. See Accouwr. 

ACCORD, in Law, is a verbal agrecment between two, 
at the leait, to fatisfy an offence which the one hath com- 
mitted againit the other; whether it be a trefpafs, or the 
like; for which the one agrees to make, and the other to 
accept, a certain fatisfaction.—This, if executed, becomes 
a good bar in law to any {uit to be brought for the fame 
matter. Accord with fatisfaétion is a good plea in per- 
fonal aGtions, where damages only are to be recovered, and 
in all ations, which fuppole a wrong, vt? ef armis, where a 
capias and exigent lay at the common law, in trefpafs and 
ejectment, detinue, &c. So in an appeal of Maihem. But 
in real a¢tions, it is not a good plea. 4 Rep.i. g. 70. 
g Rep.77. By {everal late ftatutes, particularly 11 Geo. II. 
c. 1g. in cafe of irregularity in the method of difraining, 
and 24 Geo. II. c. 24. in cafe of miftakes committed by jui- 
tices of the peace, even tender of {ufficient amends to the 
party injured is a bar of all aétions, whether he thinks pro- 
per to accept fuch amends or not. See Tenper. 

Accorp, in Mufic, is more ufually called Concorp. 
It is alfo ufed by old authors for Cuorn. 

The word is formed, according to fome, from the Latin 
ad, to, and cor, the seart; but others, with greater pro- 
priety, derive it from the French corde, a firing ; on account 
of the agreeable union between the founds of two ftrings 
firuck at the fame time. Whence alfo fome of the confo- 
nants in mufic are called fetrachord, hexachord, &c. which 

Accorp, in Painting, denotes the harmony that prevails 
among the lights and fhades of a picture. 
are a fourth and a fixth. 

ACCORDARE, Jal. 

ACCORDER, Fr. 

ACCORDS, Srepuen Tasouror, Seigneur des, in 
Biography, an advocate in the parliament of Dijon in France, 

« was born in the year 1549. ‘The lordthip of Accords is an 
imaginary fief or title, derived from the device of his ancef- 
tors, which was a drum, with the motto, @ tous accords ; 
*‘ chiming with all.” §. Accords was a man of genius 
and learning, but too much addicted to trifles, and to a licen- 
tious mode of writing. This appears from his piece en- 
titled ** Les Biguarres,”? printed at Paris in 1582; and 
another called “ Les Touches,’ publifhed at Paris. in 
1585, which is a collection of witty poems indelicately 
written. Bayle. 

ACCOSTED, in Heraldry, a term not often ufed, but 
of the fame fignification with CotrisEp. 

ACCOUCHEUR, and Accoucueuse, Fr. a man or 
woman practiling midwifery. 

ACCOUCHMENT, #r. the a& of delivery. 

AccoucHMENT, premature, AVORTEMENT, or Fausse 
Coucue’, Fr. the premature exclufion of a feetus. 

ACCOUNT, or Accompert, of ad, to, and computus, a 
computation, in Arithmetic, a calculation, or computation of 
the number or order of eertain things; as the computation 
of time, &c. There are various ways of accounting, as by 
enumeration, or telling one by one; and by the rules of 
arithmetic, addition, fubtra€tion, &c. 

Account, in Chronology, is nearly fynonymous with 
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Sryte. We account time by years, months, &c. the 
Greeks accounted it by olympiads; the Romans by indic- 
tions, luitres, &c. : 

Accounr 1s alfo ufed in refpeé& of a company or fociety, 
when two or more perfons have received or difburfed money 
for each other ; or when this has been done by their order 
or commiffion. See Commission, and Company. 

Account, or Accounts, is alfo ufed colleCtively for the 
feveral books or regilters which merchants keep of their 
affairs and negociations. «jee Boox-Kegrinc. 

There are divers kinds of accounts among merchants, as 
perfonal, real, imaginary, general, particular accounts, &c. 

Accounts, perfonal, are thole which difcover what cach 
perfon, or fubjeét, with whom a man has dealings on credit, 
owes to, or has owing to him. 

Accounts, real, are thofe whereby a dealer difcovers 
what effe€ls are on hand at any time, and what is gained or 
loft on each. 

Every account is diftinguifhed into two parts, for which 
two oppofite pages are affigned of one folio or opening ; 
the name of the perfon with whom a man has account being 
written on the top of each, with the word debtor on the 
left fide, and creditor on the right. 

Account, perfonal, is to contain on the debtor fide what 
the perfon owes me, and the payments I make to him; and 
on the creditor fide, all that I owe to him, and the payments 
he makes of his debts to me. 

Account, real, muft contain on the debtor fide the 
quantity and value of what was upon hand at the beginning 
of the account, and all afterwards received, with the cofts 
and charges thereof; and on the credit fide, the quantity 
and value of what is difpofed of or any way taken out of it, 
with the returns made by it. 

Accounts, imaginary, ave then brought in to make a 
balance between credit and debt, and in cafes where the real 
and perfonal accounts will not in the articles belonging to 
them make, as they ufually do, fuch balance. 

The chief of thefe is the account of proftand Jo ; on the 
debtor fide of which are entered all loffes, and on the credi- 
tor fide all gains. Such alfo is the ffock account, &c. 

Accounts, fundry, when one account is balanced by 
fundry, 7. e. when one is debtor or creditor for a fum, and 
fundry accounts creditors or debtors for the parts of the 
{um ; it is entered under the head of to, or by, /undry accounts. 

Accounts, general, are thofe where all the goods of the 
fame name are put into one account. 

Accounts, particular, are thofe where each fpecies, or 
fubdivifion of things under the fame name, have their fepae 
rate account. 

AccounT, 
fettled. 

Account, in bank, is a fund of money, which merchants, 
or others, place in the common cafh of a bank, to be in 
readinefs for the payment of bills of exchange, or promiflory 
notes, purchafes, and other debts contra¢ted in the courfe of 
bufinefs. 

AccounT, current, amounts to the fame with an open 
account. 

Account, opening an, with-any one, fignifies the placing 
him, for the firft time, in the great book. This is done by 
writing his name, furname, and place of refidence in large 
characters, and afterwards charging him with articles, either 
of debtor or creditor, as affairs turn up. When an account 
is opened with any perfon in the great book, his name is at 
the fame time to be entered in the index or alphabet book, 
with the page wherein his account is to be found. 

Account, placing a fum to an, is to enter down in the 
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great book the feveral particulars for which a perfon becomes 
either debtor or creditor. 

Account, examining an, is the reading it exaétly over, 
pointing the feveral articles, and verifying the computation, 
in order to find whether there be any error, and whether the 
{um total, or the balance, be juft. 

Account, cafting up, or clofing an, is the ftating and 
fettling of it, to find the balance: this is called alfo da/aucing 
or fétiling an account. 

Accounts are clofed in the great book, on two occafions : 
the firft, when it is required to terminate an affair entirely, 
either with debtors or creditors, in order to learn what is 
due. The fecond, when it is neceffary to carry on the ac- 
count to another page of the fame book, or to a new book, 
jor want of room. 

Account, balance of an, is the fum by which the debt 
exceeds the credit, or vice ver/a, upon ftating or fettling of it. 

Account of fales, is an account given by one merchant 
to another, or by a factor to his principal, of the difpofal, 
charges, commiffion, and net proceeds of certain merchan- 
dize, fent for the proper, or company, account of him, who 
configned the fame to fuch factor or vender. 

When the like account is inland or domeftic, the fame is 
tran{mitted in the current money of that country wherein 
the bufinefs is tranfaéted. As from a Blackwell-hall fa€tor 
to the clothiers in the country, or from the warehoufemen in 
town, who deal by commiffion for the country manufac- 
turers. 

Account, money of, is an arbitrary {pecies, contrived for 
the facilitating and expediting the taking, and keeping 
of accounts. Such are pounds fterling in England; 
livres and fols in France; roupees in India; milrees in 
Portugal. 

Accounts, books of, of merchants and tradefmen, are 
confidered as a fort of private inftruments, and in the civil 
law, and law of merchants, are allowed to make a half proof. 
‘The reafon is, that merchants are often under a neceflity of 
dealing on truft without note or writing. Hence the fup- 
pletory oath of the merchant, with his book of accounts, is 
admitted abroad as a full proof againft his chapman. But 
in England this is under fome limitation. See ftat. 7 Jac. I. 
cap. 12. which confines this fpecies of proof to fuch tranf- 
actions as have happened within one year before the aétion 
brought; unlefs between merchant and merchant, in the 
ufual intercourfe of trade. 

Account, or Accompet, ina /ega/fenfe, is a particular de- 
tail or enumeration, delivered to a court, a judge, or other pro- 
per offer or perfon, of what a man has received or expended 
on the behalf of another, whofe affairs he had the manage- 
ment of, 

In the REMEMBRANCER’S Office in the exchequer, are en- 
tered the ftates of all the accounts concerning the king’s re- 
venues; for cuftoms, excife, fubfidies, &c. 

The great accounts, as thofe of the mint, wardrobe, 
navy, tenths, &c. are called impre/? accounts. 

All accounts which pafs the remembrancer’s office are 
brought to the office of the clerk of the pipzr. See Tatty 
and Avupiror. 

Account, in Common Law, denotes a writ or aétion 
which lies againft a perfon, who by his office ought to give 
ab account, but refufes. 

A writ or action of account properly lies only againft bai- 
liffs, receivers, and guardians in socacr ; though others are 
alfo brought in as a fecondary intendment. 

By 4 and 5 Anne, actions of account may be brought 
againft the executors and adminiftrators of guardians, bai- 
Mis, receivers, &c. aad by one joint-tenant, &c. againit 
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the other, his executors and adminiftrators, as bailiff, for 
receiving more than his fhare: however, aétions of account 
are now very feldom ufed; the moft ready and effe&tual 
way of fettling matters of account being by bill in a court 
of equity. 

Accounts, chamber of, in the former French polity, is a 
fovereign court of great antiquity, where the accounts re- 
lating tothe king’s revenue were delivered in, and regiltered. 
This anfwers pretty nearly to the court of exchequer in 
England. 

There are prefidents of accounts, mafters of accounts, cor= 
re€tors of accounts, &c. 

ACCOUNTANT, or Accompranr, ina general fenfe, 
denotes a perfon fkilled in accounts. Ina more limited fenfe, 
it is applied to a perfon, or officer, appointed to keep, 
or make up the accounts of a company, office, court, or 
the like. 

Thus there are accountants in the cuftom-houfe, the ex~ 
cife, bank, South-fea, and Eatt-India-houfe. 

A.ccountTant-General, an officer in the Court of Cyan- 
CERY, appointed by act of parliament, to receive all monies 
lodged in court, inttead of the matters, and convey the fame 
to the bank of England for fecurity. Counterfeiting the 
hand of the accountant-general is felony without clergy, by 
12 Geo. I. ¢. 32. 

ACCOUNTANTSHIP, the a& of keeping and bae 
lancing accounts. See BooK-KEEPING. 

ACCOUNTS, Public, Commiffioners of, are five perfons 
appointed by letters patent under the aét of 25 Geo. IIT. 
c. 52. who are invefted with the powers formerly entrufted 
to the aupirors of the impre/f, and who receive falavies 
paid out of the aggregate fund, not exceeding in the whole 
4oool. They hold their office guamdiu fe bene gefferint, 
except two of them, who are comptroilers of the army ac- 
counts, and who continue commiffioners fo long only as 
they are comptrollers. The Treafury ikewife appoints of- 
ficers, clerks, &c. to make up and prepare for declaration 
the public accounts of the kingdom, and all charges are al- 
lowed out of the aggregate fund to an amount not exceed- 
ing 6ocol. per annum, which {um precludes all fees and per- 
quifites. The purpofes for which thefe commiffioners are 
appointed are “ to examine-and ftate in what manner, and 
at what times, the receipts, iffues, and expenditures of the 
public monies are now accounted for; and to confider and 
report, by what means and methods the public accounts 
may, in future, be paffed, and the accountants compelled to 
pay the balances due from them, in a more expeditious, more 
effeGtual, and lefs expenfive manner.’ The commiffioners 
have already made a great number of reports. 

ACCOUTREMENT, an ancient term ufed for an ha- 
biliment ; or a part of the apparatus and furniture of a fol- 
dier, knight, or even of a gentleman. 

The word is formed from the ancient German, ufer ; 
whence courre, a name ufed in fome cathedrals in France, e.g. 
at Bayeux, for the facriftan, or officer, who has the care of 
furniihing and fetting out the altar, in the church: called 
in German, u/fler, vewxopo;. 

ACCRETION, of ad, to, and crefcere, to grow, in 
Phyfics, the growth or increafe of an organical body, by the 
acceflion of new parts: alfo a growing together, as of the 
fingers. to one another. 

Accretion is of two kinds ; the one confifting in an exter= 
nak appofitton of new matter. This is what we otherwife 
call juxtapofition ; and it is thus, ftones, fhells, &c. are fup- 
pofed to grow. 

The other is by fome fluid matter received into proper 
vellels, and gradually brought to adhere, or grow ‘fe A 
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fides thereof. This is what we call introfufception 3 and it is 
thus that plants and animals are nourifhed. 

Accretion, in the Civil Law, denotes the union or ac- 
cession of a thing vague or vacant, to another already oc- 
cupied or difpofed of. 

A legacy given to two perfons jointly, tam re quam verbis, 
falls wholly to him that furvives the teltator, by right of ac- 
cretion. Axutuvion is another {pecies of accretion. 

ACCROCHE’, in Heraldry, denotes a thing being 
hooked into another. Coats Herald. 

ACCROCHING, in old Law books, the a& of in- 
croaching or ufurping on another’s rizht; and particularly 
the attempt to exereile royal power, which was a very vague 
charge, and led to a multitude of conitruGtive treafons. 
Thefe are limited asd defined by ftat. 25 Edw. III. cap. 2. 
The word is originally French, accrocher, which fignifies to 
fatten a thing by a hook. 

ACCRUE, or Accrew, in Law, is underftood of a 
part that accedes to, or follows the property of another part 
or perfon. 

ACCRUED, in Heraldry, a term applied to a tree full- 
grown. 

‘a ACCUBATION, a pofture of the body, between fitting 
and lying. 

The word is compounded of ad, to, and cubo, I lie down. 
Accubation, or accubitus, was the table pofture of the 
Greeks and Romans; whence we find the words parti- 
cularly ufed for lying, or rather, as we call it, fitting down 
to meat. 

The Greeks introduced this pofturee The Romans, dur- 
ing the frugal ages of the repubiic, were ftrangers to it. 
But as luxury got footing, this poflure was adopted, at 
lealt by the men; for as to women, it was reputed an inde- 
cency in them to lie down among the men; though after- 
wards this too was got over. But children did not lie 
down, nor fervants, nor foldiers, nor perfons of meaner 
condition; but took their meals fitting, as a pofture lefs 
indulgent. 

The Roman manner of difpofing themfelves at table was 
this; a low round table was placed in the ccenaculum, or 
dining-room, and about this ufually three, fometimes only 
two beds, or couches; according to the number of which, 
it was called biclinium, or triclinium. 'Thefe were covered 
with a fort of bed-cloaths, richer or plainer, according to 
the quality of the perfon, and furnifhed with quilts and pil- 
lows, that the guefts might lie the more commodioufly. 
‘There were ordinarily three perfons on each bed ; to crowd 
more was c{teemed fordid. In eating they lay down on 
their left fides, with their heads refting on their pillows, 
or rather on their elbows. he firft lay at the head of the 
bed, with his feet extended behind the back of the fecond : 
the fecond lay with the back of his head towards the navel 
of the firft, only feparated by a pillow, his feet behind the 
back of the third; and fo of the third, or fourth. "The 
middle place was efteemed the moft honourable. Before 
they came to table they changed their cloaths, putting on 
what they called cenatoria veffis, the dining garment, and 
pulled off their fhoes, to prevent foiling the couch. Pitife. 
Lex. Ant. 

ACCUBITOR, an ancient officer of the emperor of 
Conttantinople ; whofe bufinefs was to lie near the emperor. 
The accubitor was the head of the youths of the bed- 
chamber, and had the cubicularius and procubiior under 
him. 

ACCUMULATION, compounded of ad, to, and cu- 
milus, heap; the act of heaping, or amafling feveral things 

, together. 
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Accumvutarion, ina dal fenfe, denotes a concurrence 
of feveral titles to the fame thing ; as when a perfon claims 
Jands, a benefice, or the like, in virtue of feveral titles, or 
pretentions of different kinds; e.g. by death, by refigna~ 
tion, &c. Or, it denotes a concurrence of feveral circum- 
{tances to the proof of one faét: thus, we read of accumu- 
lative treafon ; which'is, where a faé& is not treafon in itfeif, 
but becomes fo by an accumulation of circumftances. 

The earl of Strafford was condemned of accumulative 
treafon ; none of the faéts alleged againft him amounting 
fingly to treafon. © But his attainder was reverfed by 13 & 14 
Car. II. cap. 29. ; 

Accumuration, in the ancient Agriculture, denotes the 
operation of covering up the roots of trees, by throwing on 
them the earth that had been before dug from them; ia 
which fenfe, accumulation ftands oppofcd to asLaquta- 
Tion. Pliny Nat. Hift. vol. ii. p. 58. Ed. Hard. 

ACCUMULATION of arms, cumulatio armorum, in Heral- 
dry, is what the moderns call QuARTERING of arms. 
Niet. 

AccumutaTion of Degrees, in an Univerfity, is ufed 
for the taking of feveral degrees together, and with fewer 
exercifes, or nearer to each other, than the ordinary rules 
allow of. 

ACCURSED, fomething that lies under a curfe, or fens 
tence of EXCOMMUNICATION. 

In the Jewith idiom, accurfed and crucified were fynony- 
mous. Among them, every one was accounted accurfed, 
who died on a tree. 

This ferves to explain the difficult paflage in Rom. ix. 3. 
where the apoitle Paul wifhes himfelf ‘ accurfed after the 
manner of Chrift,” i. e. crucified, if happily he might by 
fuch a death fave his countrymen. The prepofition a73, 
here made ufe of, is ufed in the fame fenfe, 2 Tim. i. 
where it obvioufly fignifies affer the manner of. 

ACCURSIUS, in Biography, a profeflor of law in the 
13th century, born in Florence, who, on account of his 
great authority, was caHed the idol of the lawyers. Three 
other lawyers of eminence had the fame name. 

Accursius, Maxtancetus, a famous critic of the 
16th century, born at Aquilo, in the kingdom of Naples. 
His “ Diatribe,”’? printed at Rome in 1524, fol. on Aufo- 
nius, Solinus, and Ovid, evince his diftinguifhed erudition. 
In his edition of Ammianus Marcellinus at Augfburg, in 
1533, there are five books more than in any preceding ones, 
and he fays that he had corre&ed 5000 errors. Although 
his predominant paffion was the colleéting of old- MSS. he 
neverthelefs made Latin and Italian verfes, was matter of 
the French, German, and Spanith languages, and under= 
ftood optics and mufic. Having been charged with pla- 
giarifm in his edition of Aufonius, he purged himfelf by 
oath. Bayle. 

Accursius, or Accorso, Francis, the elder, an emi« 
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nent lawyer, was born at Bagnolo, near Florence, in 1182, 


and became profeffor of law in the univerfity of Bologna, 
where he had ftudied. He undertook the great work of 
forming into one confiftent and harmonious whole, the nu- 
merous comments on the Code, the Inftitutes, and the Di- 
gefts. This work, entitled, “ A perpetual Commentary,’* 
was much valued, and is ‘printed with the “ Body of 
Law,” publifhed in fix. volumes folio, at Lyons, in 1627. 
Accorfo died very rich in 1260.. His fon, the younger 
Francis Accorfo, fucceeded him in the chair of law; and, 
in 1273, accompanied Edward I. on his return from the cru« 
fades to England. Gen. Dia. 

ACCUSATIO, among Phyficians, isa word of the fame 


import as InpicaTio. 
Sz ACCUSA. 
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ACCUSATION, compounded of ad, to, and cau/ari, 
to plead, in the Civil Law, the charging any perfon with a 
criminal ation, either in one’s own name, or on behalf of 
the public. 

By the Roman law, there was no public accufer for public 
crimes; every private perfon, whether interefted in the 
crime or not, might accufe, and profecute the accufed to 
punifhment, or abfolution. Cato, who was efteemed the 
moft innocent perfon of his age, had been accufed forty-two 
times, and abfolved as often, But the accufation of private 
crimes was never received, unlefs from the mouths of thofe 
who were immediately interelted in them. Thus, none but 
the hufband could accufe his wife of adultery. Indeed, it 
was not properly an accufation, except in public crimes ; in 
private ones, it was called fimply action, or intenting an 
action, intendere aélionem, or litem. When the accufed ac- 
cufes the accufer, it 1s called recrimination, whichis not ad- 
mitted till the accufed has been firft purged. 

The ancient Roman lawyers diftinguifhed between fo/fu- 

latio, delatio, and accufatio: for, firft, leave was defired to 
bring a charge again{t any one, which was called poflulare ; 
then he, againft whom the charge was laid, was brought 
before the judge, which was called deferre, or dominis dela- 
tio: laftly, the charge was drawn up and prefented, which 
was properly the accu/atio. Voll. Etym. Lat. The accu- 
fation properly commenced, according to Pedianus, when 
the revs, or party charged, being interrogated, denied he 
was guilty of the crime, and fubfcribed his name to the 
delatio made by his opponent. Caly. Lex. Jur. p. 17. 
~ The accufers, or actors, as they are called, were, by the 
laws of Pompey, A.U.C. 702, allowed two hours for 
pleading their caufe, and the party charged three hours for 
a reply. Dion. Caff. lib.-xl. 52. tom. i. p. 255, Ed. Rei- 
mari. They had a recompence affioned them, part of the 
property of thofe who were condemned, and they were 
frequently honoured with the fuperior offices of the ftate. 
Ib. tom.i. p. 100. 455. 867. 87, &c. 

By the cruel laws of the Inquasirion, the accufed is 
forced to accufe himfelf of the crime objeted to him. There 
are three ways of entering an information in the tribunal of 
the inquilition. The firlt, by way of inquifition, when a 
private perfon, applying to the inquifitor, declares he will 
neither be denunciator, nor accufer, but that common fame 
gives out, that fuch and fuch a perfon is a heretic: the 
fecond, by way of accufation, when the informer takes on 
him the office of accufer, which rarely happens, becaufe in 
this cafe, the accufer is obliged to prove, and expofes him. 
felf to the /ex talionis, if his information fhould prove falfe. 
The laft, and mott ufual way, is by denunciation, that is by 
naming thofe who know the fa&. : 

It has formerly been the cultom in fome parts of Europe, 
where the accufation was very heavy, either to decide it by 
combat, or at Jeaft to make the accufed purge himfelf by 
oath; which, however, was not admitted, unlefs a certain 
number of his neighbours and acquaintance {wore together 
with him. 

In the old French law, none but the procureur general, or 
his deputies, could form an accufation, except for high trea- 
fon, and coining, where accufation was open to every body. 
In other cafes, private perfons could only aét the part of de- 
nouncers, and demand reparation for the offence, with 
damages. 

In Britain, by Magna Charta, no man fhall be imprifoned 
or condemned on any accufation, without trial by his peers, 
or the law: none fhall be vexed with any accufation, but ac- 
cording to the law of the land; and no man may be molefted 
by petition to the king, &c. unlefs it be by indictment or pre- 
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fentiment of lawful men, or by procefs at common lawe 
Promoters of fuggeftions are to find fecurity to purfue 
them ; and if they do not make them good, fhall pay da- 
mages to the party accvfed, and alfo a fine to the king. No 
perfon is obliged to anfwer upon oath toa queltion, whereby 
he may accufe himfelf of any crime. 

Writers on politics treat of the benefits and inconveni- 
ences of public accufers. Various arguments are alleged, 
both for the encouragement and difcouragement of accufa- 
tions againit great men. Nothing, according to Machiavel, 
tends more to the prefervation of a flate, than frequent ac- 
cufations of perfons trufted with the adminiftration of public 
affairs. This, accordingly, was ftriétly obferved by the 
Romans, in the inftance of Camillus, accufed of corruption 
by Manlius Capitolinus, &c. Accufations, however, in the 
judgment of the fame author, are not more beneficial than 
calumnies are pernicious, which is alfo confirmed by the 
practice of the Romans. Manlius, not being able to make 
good his charge again{ft Camillus, was cait into prifon. 
Mach. de Repub, 1.1, c.7. p. 35. Solon facilitated public 
accufations, becaufe they are more neceflary in a democracy 
than under any other form of government. Without this 
formidable check, the general liberty would be perpetually 
endangered by the liberty of each individual. At Athens, 
if an accufer had not the fifth part of the votes on his fide, 
he was obliged to pay a fine of a thouland drachmas. 
fE{chines, who accufed Ctefiphon, was condemned to pay 
this fine. At Rome, a falfe accufer was, by the Roman 
law, branded with infamy, by marking the letter K on his 
forehead. Guards were alfo appointed to watch the accu- 
fer, in order to prevent his corrupting either the judges or 
the witnefles. See Montefq. Spirit of Laws, vol.1. p. 263. 

ACCUSATIVE, in Grammar, the fourth cafe of 
nouns that are declined. Its ufe may be conceived from 
this, that all verbs which exprefs ations that pafs from the 
agent, as, to beat, &c. mutt have fubjcéts to receive thofe 
actions, or imply effects that are produced by them; fo 
that fuch verbs evidently require after them a noun, or 
name, to be the object of the aétion exprefled. Hence, 
in all languages which have cafes, the nouns have a termina- 
tion, which they call accufative ; as ¢ Achilles vulneravit 
% HeGorem 2’? “ Achilles wounded He€tor :” here the ac- 
cufative denotes the fubjeét. “ Ly/ippus fecit fatuas 2” 
«¢ Lylippus made ftatues:’’ here the accufative denotes the 
effeét. In whatever other manner, fays Mr. Harris, 
(Hermes, p. 283.) whether figuratively, or with prepofi- 
tions, this cafe may have been ufed, its firft deltmation 
feems to have been that here mentianed, and hence he forms 
its charater and defcription. Accordingly, the accufative 
is that cafe, which to an efficient nominative and a verb of 
ation, fubjoins either the effect or the paffive fubje&. But. 
it has been alleged, that this defcription does nof give us. 
an appropriate and difcriminating charaCter of the accufa- 
tive, and fufficiently diftinguifh it from the Dative. E.G.. 
“© Antonius lefit Ciceronem,” and “ Antonius nocuit Ciceroni,” 
are exprefhions of the fame import ; and in each the ation. 
of hurting is conceived as proceeding from Antony to 
Cicero. It has, therefore, been reafonably affirmed, that 
the only thing effential to thefe two cafes is the appofie 
tion or junction of one object with another; and they denote 
this much in the fame manner, although from the cuftom of 
language they may not be indifferently fubjoimed to the fame, 
verb. See Case. : 

In. Englifh, we have nothing to diftinguith, this cafe from 
the nominative ; but as we ordinarily place words in their: 
natural order, it is ealily difcovered: the nominative con: 
{tantly preceding, and the accufative following the verb- 

8 Thus, 
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Thus, when we fay, ‘ the prince loves the princefs,” and 
** the princefs loves the prince ;”? the prince is the nomina- 
tive in the firft, and the accufative in the lalt ; and the princefs 
the accufative in the firft, and the nominative in the fecond. 

ACE, a card or die, marked only with one point. 

Ace, in Ancient Geography, a name given by feveral of 
the ancient writers to the city afterwards called Pronemais, 
and now Acre. Strabo. Geog. vol. ii. p. 1099. 

ACELA, acity of Lycia. 

ACELDAMA, wes a place without the fouth wall of 
Jerufalem, beyond the river of Siloam, and was cailed the Pot- 
ter’s field, (Matt. xxvii. 7—10.) becaule they dug out of it 
the earth of which they made their pots, and the Fuller’s 
field, becaufe they dried their cloth there; but being after- 
wards bought with the money by which the high prieits and 
rulers of the Jews purchafed the blood of Jefus Chriit, it was, 
by the Providence of God fo ordering it, called Ace/dama, 
i.e. the field of blood. AGsi. 19. 

ACELIUM, or Acetum, a town of the Venetian terri- 
tory, now called 4zalo, or A/olo, fituate to the wet of Trevigi, 
at the fource of the rivulet Mufone. E.long. 13°. N. lat. 45°. 

ACENTETUM, or Acenrera, in Natural Hiflory, a 
name given by the ancients to the pureft and fineft kind of 
rock crysTAt. They ufed the cryftal in many ways; 
fometimes engraving on it, and fometimes forming it into 
vafes and cups, which were beld next in value to the AMur- 
rhina vaja of thofe times. The cryftal they obtained fom 
the mines of Cyprus was much eiteemed, but often faulty 
in particular parts, having hairs, cracks, and foulneffes, 
which they called falts, in the midft of the large pieces. 
Pliny tells us (N. H. v. ii. p. 769. Ed. Hard.) that when 
it was ufed for engraving, the artift could conceal all thefe 
blemifhes among the ftrokes of his work; but when it was 
to be formed into cups and precious vafes, they always chofe 
the acentetum, i. e. the pure cryftal, which had no flaws nor 
blemifhes. 

ACEPHALT, or Acernarir4, a term that frequently 
occurs in Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, as the denomination of various 
fets : particularly—r. Of thofe who in the affair of the 
eouncil of Epheius, refufed to follow either St. Cyril, or 
John of Antioch. 2. Of certain Chriftians of the fifth 
century, who at firft followed Peter Mongus, but after- 
wards abandoned him, upon his fubferibing the council 
ef Chalcedon, and were thus deprived of their chief; be- 
ing generally of the opinion of Eutyches, that there was 
only one nature in Chritt. This fe& was afterwards divided 
into three others, who were called Anthropomorphites, 
Barfanuphites and Efaianifis; and thefe again, in the fol- 
Jowing century occafioned new fadtions, frequently men- 
tioned by the ancient writers. However, thefe numerous 
branches of the Eutychian faétion declined gradually in the 
next century; and the influence of the famous Baradzus 
chiefly contributed to their extinétion by the union which 
he eftablifhed among the members of that fe@&. 3. Of the 
adherents of Severus of Antioch ; and of allin general who 
refufed to admit the council of Chalcedon. 

ACEPHALL, in £nglifb Hifory, a name given to the 
Jevellers inthe reign of Henry i. who were reckoned fo 
poor, that they had not a tenement by which they might 
acknowledge a fuperior lord. In this fenfe the term is uled 
in our ancient law-books, for perfons who held nothing ia 
fee, either of king, bifhop, baron, or other feudal lord. 

ACEPHALUS, or Acephalous, compofed of the priva- 
tive a, and wan, head, fomething that wants a head. 
Pliny reprefents the Bremmyes as a headlefs, or acepha- 
Yous nation. Ctefias and Solinus mention others in India, 
near the Ganges, without a head, and with their eyes. in 
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their fhoulderz. Mela, Suidas, Stephanus Byzantinus, Vo- 
pifcus, and other writers, furnifh fimilar relations; and 
fome modern travellers pretend that they have found people 
of the fame defcription in America. The origin of this 
fable has been varioufly explained. Bartholin underftands 
it metaphorically, affirming that the Acephali had lefs brain, 
or conducted themfelves with lefs prudence than others. In 
this opinion Bochart feems to have concurred. See Brem- 
MyeEs. Olearius afcribes it to the drefs of fuch perfons; 
alleging, that the Samogitians being fhort of ftature, and 
covering their heads with hoods in winter, feemed at a 
diftance as if they were without heads. Lafitau fays, that 
the term Acephali was merely a denomination of people 
whofe heads were depreffed below their fhoulders. Hulfins, 
in his epitome of Raleigh’s voyage to Guiana, fpeaks of a 
people difcovered by that traveller in the province of Irvi- 
panama, between the lakes of Panama and Caffipa, who 
had no head or neck; and Hondius, in his map, marked 
the place, and delineates the figures of thefe montfters. 
However, De Laet (Defer. Americ. |. xvii. c. 22.) rejects 
the ftory, and relates, that thofe who dwelt on the banks 
of Caora, a river that flows out of the lake of Caffipa, had 
their heads fo far funk between their fhoulders, that many 
believed they had their eyes in their fhoulders, and their 
mouths in their breafts. But though the exiftence of a na- 
tion of Acephali be ill-warranted, naturalifts furnifh feveral 
inftances of individuals bora without heads, by fome lufus 
or aberration of nature. Wepfer gives a catalogue of fuch 
acephalous births from Schenckius, Licetus, Pareus, Wol- 
fius, Mauriceau, &c. Acephalous worms, or what are 
deemed fuch,are frequent. The /umbricus latus,or joint worm, 
was long taken to be acephalous. The firft who aicribeda 
head to it was Tulpius, and after him Fehr; the former 
even makes it biceps, or two-headed. See Tenia. 

Aceruatus, Clerk. See Crerx. 

Acepuatus is alfo ufed in Poetry, for a verfe which is 
defeétive in the beginning. Some alfo give the name oxe- 
Garoe to all verfes which begin with a fhort inftead of a long 
{yllable: as 

’Exsion yng Te xa} “Ladtorovloy veovlo. liad. 1. xxiii, ve 2. 
In the beginning of this verfe we have an Iambus inflead of 
a Spondee. 

ACER, Maple, in Botany, fo called, as fome fay from 
acris, denoting the hardnefs of the wood, or according to 
others, from acre ingenium, becaufe the common maple was 
much employed by ingenious artificers in fine works, a ge- 
nus of the monvecia order and polygamia clafs of plants, 
and belonging to the natural order of Trihilata.. lis 
generic aud eflential chara¢iers are thefe: it hath herma- 
phredite and male flowers on the fame tree; the herma- 
phrodite calyx is one-leaved, five-cleft, acute, coloured, 
flat, and entire at the bafe, permanent perianthium ; the 
corolla has five petals, ovate, broader outward, obtufe, 
fearcely larger than the calyx, and {preading ;, the flamina 
confilt of eight or ten fubulate fhort filaments; the anthere 
are fimple, and the pollen cruciform; the piitillum has a 
eompreffed germ, mmmerfed in a convex, perforated, large 
receptacle: the flyle is filiform and daily progreffive; the 
{tigmas are two or three, pointed, flender, and reflex; the 
pericarpium is compofed of as many capfules as ilizgmas, 
with one feed in each, coalefcent at the bale, roundifh, 
compreffed, and each terminated by. a very large membran- 
ous wing; the feeds are folitary and roundifh: the male 
flowers are the fame with the hermaphrodites, except that 
they have neither germ nor ftyle, but only a bifid fligma. 
On the unfolding of the flower the ftigma only appears, and 
a few days after, the ftyle. ‘he hermaphrodite dowers in. 

toe 
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the fame umbel are often of two kinds; the lower ones 
feminine hermaphrodites, of which the anthers do not burtt, 
but the piltil grows into a fruit; the upper ones mafculine 
hermaphrodites, of which the anthers featter their duft, and 
the piltils do not grow, ‘but fall off. Mr. Martyn in his 
much improved edition of Miller’s Dictionary, enumerates 
and defcribes twenty fpecies. In the Jaft edition of Lin- 
nzus by Gmelin, the cer is a genus of the ofandria mono- 
gynia clafs and order, including twenty {pecies. For the pro- 
perties and ufes of the feveral {pecies, and the method of pro- 
pagating and cultivating them, fee Marve and Sycamore. 

ACER. See Banistreria and Triopreris. 

ACERIS, Phalena, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of Pua- 
LNA, found on the Acer, Afculus and Juglans. 

ACERATOS, axepozlosy from « negative, and EPO, OF 
xzpawuus, to mix, Unmixed, uncorrupted, is applied fometimes 
to the humours of the body by Hippocrates. Paulus Aigi- 
neta mentions a plafter under this name. See Aceripes. 

ACERB, a compound tafte, confifting of four, with the 
addition of a degree of roughnefs, and aftringency ; fuch as 
that of unripe fruit. 

ACERIDES, zxnpides, from & neg. and xnpos, cvax, denote 

lafters made without wax. : 

ACERINA, in Jchthyology, a name given by Pliny, and 
others of the old naturalilts, to the fifh now called the Cernua 
and Aurata fluviatilis, and in England the Rufé. The ace- 
rina of Gmelin’s Linnean fyftem is a {pecies of Perca, whofe 
dorfal fin has 31 rays and 17 f{pines. It approaches to the 
Cernua in many refpeéts, but differs from it in the number of 
rays and {pines of the dorfal fin, and the fize of its head, 
which is longer. It isfound in the Euxine fea, and the lake 
of Meotis, and the rivers that run into them. 

ACERNO, in Geography, a fmall city of Naples, with a 
bifhop’s fee, about 12 miles N. E. of Salerno. E. long. 
15° 6’. N. lat. 40° 45”. 

Acerno isalfo the name given by the Portuguefe, on the 
firft difcovery of it in the 15th century, to the ifland now 
called the //le of France. ‘ 

ACEROSE leaf, in Botany. See Lear. 

ACEROSUS, chafy, is an epithet, denoting the browneft 
and coarfeit fort of bread, made of flour not feparated from 
the bran. 

Acerosus, in Natural Hiffory, a name given by Vogel 
in his Mineralogy to a {pecies of Tarc, 

ACERRA, in Antiquity, a kind of altar, erected among 
the Romans near the bed of a perfon deceafed ; on which 
his friends daily burned incenfe till the time of his burial. 
The Chinefe have a fimilar cuftom. They ereét an altar to 
the deceafed in a room hung with mourning ; and upon it 
they place an image of the dead perfon, to which every one 


that approaches it bows four times, and offers oblations and m4 


perfumes. The original intention of the praétice was, with- 
out doubt, to overcome any offenfive fmell that might pro- 
ceed from the corpfe. 

By the laws of the 12 tables, the ere€ting of acerre was 
prohibited. <4 

The Acerra alfo fignified a little pot, wherein the incenfe 
and perfumes were put, to be burnt on the altars of the gods, 
and before the dead. It appears to have been the fame with 
what was otherwife called thuribulum and pyxis. 

We find mention of acerre in the ancient church. The 
Jews alfo had their acerre, in our verfions rendered cenfers ; 
and the Romanifts {till retain them under the name of in- 
eenfe-pots. In Roman writers, we frequently meet with 
acerra plena, a full acerra; for underftanding which it is to 
‘be obferved, that people were obliged to offer incenfe in 
proportion to their eftate and condition; the rich in larger 
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quantities, the poor only a few grains: the former poured 
out acerre full on the altar; the latter took out two or three 
bits with their fingers. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. Briffon. de Vor 
mul. |. i. 

Acerra, in Geography, a walled town of Naples in the 
Terra diLavora, fituate on the river Agno, feven miles N. 
I. of Naples. It is the refidence of a bifhop, and has the 
title of an earldom. FE. long. 14° 30’. N. lat. 40° 65/. 

ACERR&, in Ancient Geography, the name of a town 
on the Clanius in Campania, now dcerra. It was a Roman 
colony, and its inhabitarts were reckoned a brave people : 
« Acerranis plus animi, quam virium erat,’ fays Livy, 
l, xxiii. c. 17. tom. ii, p. 739, Ed. Drakenb. This wasalfo 
the name of another town, now called La Girola, or Gherra, 
which retains fome traces of the original name, in the terri- 
tory and to the S. I. of Lodi, where the river Serio falls 
into the Adda, to the W. of Cremona. and N. of Placentia. 
It was formerly a place of confiderable importance. Its fiege 
by the Romans is particularly defcribed by Polybius, 1. ii. 

gen.) Ed. 'Cafanb: 

ACCERRI, a town of Spain, belonging to the Lacetani; 
probably Gerri. 

ACES/E and Acesamena, cities of Macedonia. 

ACESCENT, a word ufed to denote any thing which is 
turning four or acid, or which is flightly acid. It is only 
applied properly to denote the firft of thefe two meanings. 
The fecond may be better exprefled by cither of the words 
acidulous, or fubacid. 

ACESINES, in Ancient Geography, a large and raprd 
river of India, which Alexander paffed in his expedition inte 
that country ; and on the bank of which he built a city un- 
der the direction of Hepheftion. The kingdom of Porus, 
whom he vanquifhed, and which, according to Strabo, con- 
tainedabout3 oo cities, lay between the Hyda(pes and this river, 
which, after receiving the former and other confiderable rivers, 
emptied itfelf into the Indus. Its fituation is not precifely 
known. Arrian fays, (De Exped. Alex. l.v. p. 222. Ed. 
Gronov.) that, where Alexander paffed it, its breadth was 
15 ftadia, its courfe very rapid, and the channel full of large 
and fharp rocks. It was fubjeét to extraordinary inunda- 
tions, riling at the fummer folftice 40 cubits and overflow- 
ing the adjacent plains. Theophrattus (Hitt. l.iv. c. 12.) 
{peaks of the reeds that grew near this river; and Pliny (H. 
N. |. xxxvil. c. 12. tom. 1. p. 796) fays, that this and the 
Ganges furnifhed gems. We read of trees near this river of 
fuch magnitude, that 50, fome fay 400 horfemen might 
lodge under the {preading branches of one of them ; and that 
they produced long pods of honey, which proved fatal to 
thofe who eat it. Strabo, Geog. vol. ii. to14—1022. 
Some have fuppofed that the Acefines of Arrian was the 
river now called Rauvee; but major Rennell, in his Memoir, 
gives good reafons for concluding that the modern Jenaub 
was the Acefines of the ancients. 

ACESINUS, a river of Sarmatia, called by Pliny Pan- 
TICAPES. 

ACESIUS, in Biography, a bifhop of Conftantinople, 
in the reign of Conftantine, was a difciple of Novatus, who 
founded a fect whofe tenet was, that thofe who had fallen 
from the faith in time of perfecution, or, who after baptifm 
had committed any mortal fin, were not to be admitted to 


-the communion of the church, even on their exhibiting 


tokens of fincere repentance. Conftantine was fo much 
difpleafed with the feverity of this fet, which difcouraged 
repentance, that, after queftioning Wc-tilliieincernatic a6; 
he faid, “‘ then, Acefius, make a ladder for yourfelf, and 
go up to heaven alone.” This ftory is related by Socrates 
(l,i. ¢. ro.) and Sozomen: (1. i. c.22); but difputed by 

Valefius, 
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Valefius, (Annot. p.9.), and defended by Bafnage, Ann. 
325, No. 33- Bayle. Lardner’s Works, vol. ii. p. 224, 


ec. 

ACESTA, of ex:oux, to cure, fignifies curable diftem- 
pers. ; foe 

Acesta, in Ancient Geography, a name given by Virgil 
(En. 5. v.718.) to a town called SrGesTa. 

ACESTE, in Entomology, a fpecies of Pariuio, found 
in India, with fubdentated wings, the anterior black, with 
a yellow bafe and band, the polterior yellow, with brown 
bands under the body. 

ACESTIDES, a name given to the chimneys of fur- 
maces where brafs was made; contrived narrow at the top, 
for receiving and colle&ting the fumes of the melting metal, 
that capmia might be produced in greater quantities. 

ACESTIS, axesiz, a factitious fort of CHRYSOCOLLA, 
made of Cyprian verdigrife, the trine of children, and mitre. 

ACESTRIDES, female phyficians. Midwives were fo 
called among the Greeks. 

ACETABULUM, in Antiquity, a little vafe or cup, 
ufed at table for ferving up things proper for fauce, or fea- 
foning ; much after the manner of our falts and vinegar 
crugts. "Hence Agricola, in his Treatife of Roman mea- 
fures, takes the name to have been formed from acefum, 
vinegar, fuppoling that it was principally deftmed to ierve 
vinegar. 

Acrerasutum alfo denotes a Roman meafure, ufed both 
for liquid and dry things, chiefly in medicine. The aceta- 
bulum contained a cyathus and a half, as is proved by Agri- 
cola, from two verfes of Fannius; who, {peaking of the 
cyathus, fays it weighs ten drachms; and the oxybaphus, 
or acetabulum, fifteen, or about one eighth of a pint. 


“ Bis quinque hunc faciunt drachme, fi appendere tentes 5 
Oxybaphus fiet, fi quinque addantur ad illas.” 


Du Pinet, in his Treatife of weights and meafures, pre- 
fixed to his tranflation of Pliny, makes the acetabulum of 
oil weigh two ounces and two {cruples ; the acetabulum of 

. wine, two ounces, two drachms, a grain, and a third of a 
grain; and the acetabulum of honey, three ounces, three 
drachms, a feruple, and two filique. 

AcETABULUM, in Anatomy, a name given by Latin 
writers, to that cup-like cavity of bones formed for arricu- 
LATION, which the Greeks called Cotyle or Cotyledon, 
from its fuppofed refemblance to a certain {mall meafure. 
When the round head of one bone is lodged in a fpherical 
cavity of another, the joint admits of motion in almofkevery 
poffible direction. This fpecies of articulation is tech- 
nically termed Enarrurosis. See Joint. See alfo Co- 
TYLEDON. 

AceraButum, is alfo ufed by Anatomi/ts, in the fame 
fenfe with Coryrepon. It fignifies alfo a glandular fub- 
ftance, found in the PLacenta of fome animals. 

AceTaBuLum, in Botany, a fpecies of Peziza; fo 
ealled from its refemblance toacup. It is feflile and ex- 
ternally angulated, and has ramofe veins. 

Acetasutum is alfo a fpecies of Licuen; and itisa 
name given to the CotyLepon and Crassuia; and with 
the epithets marinum minus to the Anprosaces, fea NaveEL- 
wort, or UmBiticus marinus. See Tusuraria. 

ACETARIA. See Saruer. 

ACETARIUM feorbuticum, in the Materia Medica, a 
kind of pickle, in which Dr. Bates advifes {corbutic patients 
to dip their victuals before they eat it. It is thus made. 
R, fol. cochlear. marin. Ziij. facchar. alb. Zvi. fal. cochlear. 
33. bene contund. fimul et adde fuce. aurant. Zvi. Mo- 
therby’s Dict. by Wallis. 
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ACETARY is ufed for an inner part in the ftruéture of 


certain fruits, thus called from the fournefs of its tafte. 
The acetary of a pear is a globular part, lying within the 
calculary or choak, and furrounding the core. It is of the 
fame fubftance with the partnchyma, or pulp, only that the 
bladders of which it confilts are {malier, and rounder than 
thofe of the parencHyma; from whence, however, it 
feems to be derived. On this account it is alfo fometimes 
called the inner parenchyma. The quince alfo has an ace= 
tary, relembling, though lefs than, that of a pear. 

Aceti Spiritus, {pint of vinegar; made by drenching 
copper-filings wich di(tilled vinegar, then evaporating it till 
the fumes of the vinegar cannot be {melt ; the faturation 
and evaporation to be again repeated, till the menftruum be 
fatiated ; which being then diftilled, the {pirit comes over. 
Its qualities and ufes are much the fame with thofe of the 
diftilled vinegar ; excepting that it is more powerful. 

AC ETIAM, in Law, a claufe devifed by the officers 
of the King’s Bench, and added to the ufual complaint of 
trefpafs, in order to maintain the jurifdiGion of this court 
over civil injuries without foree; of which ftatute, 2. 13 
Car. Il. c. 2. had nearly deprived it. The bill of Middlefex 
having been framed only for aétions of trefpafs, a defendant 
could not be arrefted and held to bail upon it for breaches of 
civil contra&ts. ‘To remedy this inconvenience the above 
claufe was adopted: the bill of Middlefex commanding the 
deiendant to be brought in to anfwer the plaintiff of a plea 
of trefpafs, ac etiam, and alfo, to a bill of debt; and thus 
the complaint of trefpafs gives cognizance to the court, and 
that of debt authorizes the arreft. In imitation of this Lord 
Chief Juftice North direG&ed, that in the common pleas, 
befides the ufual complaint of breaking the plaintiff’s clofe, 
a claufe of ac etiam might be added to the writ of Capias; 
and this was done in order to fave the fuitors of his court 
the trouble and expence of fuing out {pecial originals. 

ACETIC Acin, in Chemifiry, Radical vinegar, Acide 
Acétique, Vinaigre radical, Vinaigre dz Venus. Vf any quan- 
tity of cryitallized acetite of copper (diftilled verdigrife) be 
diitilled in a glafs retort, with a regulated heat, till at length 
the bottom of the veflel is nearly red hot, the equilibrium of 
the affinity between the component parts of the falt will be 
deftroyed, and feveral new fubftances in confequence pro- 
duced. The proportion of thefe on 1000 parts of the falt, 


‘according to an accurate analyfis of Cit. Adet, will be 486 


acetic acid, 312 brown oxyd of copper mixed with charcoal, 
118 hydrogen and carbonic acid gas, and about 84 of the 
acetite of copper, will remain undecompofed. In order to 
be fully aware of what takes place in thefe changes, it is 
neceflary to obferve, that the cryflallized acetite of copper 
contains hydrogen and oxygen forming the water of cryf- 
tallization, hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen forming acetous 
acid, and copper, with about 25 per cent. of oxygen. By 
the procefs of diftillation, the acetous acid appears to be 
decompofed by the feparation of part of its hydrocarbonous 
bafe, and at the fame time the oxyd of copperis brought toa 
lower ftate of oxydation : part of the carbon becomes acidi- 
fied at the expence of the copper, and, uniting with the 
hydrogen, forms hydrocarbonous gas; the remainder of 
the carbon is found in the retort, mixed with the axyd of 
copper, and pofleffes the properties of a pyrophorus. Thus 
it feems that acetic acid differs from acetous, in a larger pro- 
portion of oxygen to the bafe, which is effeted net by an 
addition of oxygen, but by a diminution of the bafe: 
Acetic acid may alfo be procured by difilling together 
acetite of lead, of foda, potath, or lime, with fulphuric acid ; 
the product is however, in this cafe, contaminated by ful- 
phurcous acid gas; but this may be in part prevented, by 

adding 
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adding to the materials fome black oxyd of manganefe. 
M. Badolier propofes to obtain acetic acid, by dittilling 
equal parts of fulphat of copper, and acetite of lead: the 
acid thus produced colts only a fourth of that which 1s 
formed from acetite of copper. In its general properties, 
acetic acid is very fimilar to acetous acid, yet differing from 
it in the following particulars. 

The ative acid qualities of this fluid bring it to a near 
refemblance with fome of the mineral acids; it is corrofive, 
and intenfely acid to the tafte, exhales a pungent almoft 
fuffocating odour, and has nothing of the fpirituous flavour 
of diftilled vinegar; its {pecific gravity is 1.0626. With 
earthy and alkaline bafes it unites readily, forming the 
genus of neutral and earthy acetats, the properties of which 
have been but very little examined. It diffolves copper, and 
certain other metals which are not foluble in acetous acid, 
and it is capable of partly decompofing and uniting with 
alcohol, forming acetic Eruer. 

This acid is of fome ufe in the laboratory, and is em- 
ployed occafionally in ‘medicine, as a ftimulant application 
to the noftrils in fainting fits; for this purpofe fome acetite 
of potafh is put into a {melling-bottle, and a little fulphuric 
acid is poured upon it. Annales de Chimie. xxvii. 299. 
XXvili. 113.  Fourcroy, Syft. des Connaifs. Chim. vii. 
Gren’s Chem. ii. 

Acetite or Potrasn. Kal Acetatum, Lond. Pharm. 
Lixiva acetata et Tartar. regenerat. Edin. Pharm. Acétite 
de Potaff. Terra foliata Tartari. Digeflive Salt of Silvius. 

This falt occurs native in the fap, and certain other vege- 
table juices, and alfo in the urine of fome quadrupeds : it is 
prepared artificially by adding to pearlafh, or carbonat of 
potath, diftilled vinegar, till the liquor contains a flight excefs 
of acid; if the falt is wanted in a folid ftate, evaporation in 
a glafs or filver_veffel muft be had recourfe to; when a pel- 
licle appears on the furface, the procefs fhould go on at a 
very gentle temperature, till all the moifture is exhaled ; 
there will remain a white micaceous falt, which muft im- 
mediately, while warm, be put into a well-clofed vial. 
The falt may alfo be obtained cheap and pure, by adding 
fulphat of potafh to acetite of lime, evaporating to drynefs 
in a water-bath, and diffolving out the acetite of potafh by 
hot alcohol. 

Acetite of potafh has a lively penetrating odour, and a 
fharp tafte: but leaving an alkaline impreflion on the pa- 
late ; it cryftallizes in needles and plates, the form of which 
has not been afcertained. 

This falt has a ftrong affinity for water, deliquiating 
readily in the air: it requires 1.021 parts of this fluid at 50° 
Fahren. for its folution, and, while diffolving, abforbs ca- 
Joric ; from its hot faturated folution in alcohol, cryflals 
may be obtained by cooling. 

Of the alkalies and alkaline earths, barytes alone is ca- 
pable of decompofing acetite of potafh, fetting at hberty the 
allxali, and forming with the acid acetite of barytes. 

The fulphuric, nitric, muriatic, fluoric, phofporic, oxalic, 
fartareous, arfénic, fuccinic, and malic acids, are each capable 
of feparating the acetous acid from its alkaline bafe: all the 
eafily foluble fulphats, and feveral other neutral falts effect 
the fame by double affinity. 

Acetite of potafh, fubjeéted to dry diftillation, yields 
hydrocarbonous gas, an ammoniacal liquor mixed with em- 
pyreumatic oil, fublimed cryftals of carbonat, or acetite of 
ammonia, and there remains-in the retort, charcoal, with 
potafh, partly cauftic, and partly carbonated. ‘The appear- 
ance of ammonia in this procefs, is a circumitance well 
worthy of aecurate inveftigation: it was firlt obferved by 
Beaumé, and afterwards by Morveau, and feems likely to 
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throw much light on one of two very important queftionss 
viz. Isazot a compound? Js ammonia one of the elements 
of potafh? Ammonia confifls of azot and hydrogen, but 
acetite of potafh furnifhes only oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
and potath; hence, it feems reafonable to fuppofe, either 
that thefe four fubltances contain the bafes of azot, or that 
ammonia is one of the component parts of potafh. 

The above falt is applied to no ufe in the laboratory, or 
in the arts: it isan article of the Materia Medica, and pof- 
feffes confiderable diuretic qualities. 

Beaumé Chim. Experim. Fourcroy, Connaif. Chim. 
Encycloped. Method. Art. Acéte de Potafie. Gren’s Che- 
miltry. 

Acerirr oF Sopa. 
miferalts vel cryftallizata. 

To any quantity of carbonated foda add diltilled vinegar, 
leaving the liquor, however, ftill alkaline ; evaporate gently 
to a pellicle, and by cooling, acetite of foda will be obtained 
in long ftriated prifmatic cryftals, fimilar to thofe of ful- 
phated foda, permanent in the air, foluble at a gentle tem- 
perature in their water of cryltallization, and of a pungent 
bitterifh talte. ; 

Acetite of foda is eafily foluble in water and alcohol, is 
decompofable with abitraction of the acid or alkaline bafe 
by potafh, and the fame fubltances as the preceding falt : 
when kept long in folution it is converted into carbonat of 
foda by decompofition of its acid; if fubjected to dry dif- 
tillation it yields hydrocarbonous’ gas, empyreumatic oil 
and acid, and there remain in the retort charcoal and 
carbonated foda. 

This falt is employed a little in France as a medicine—in 
this country is made no ufe of. 

Beaumé, Ch. Exp.—Fourcroy, Syft. des Conn. Chim,— 
Encyclop. Method. art. Aceétite de Soude.-—Gren’s Chem. 

Acetire oF Ammonia. cetite d’ Ammoniaque.—Am- 
monia Acetata et Spiritus Mindereri ; Lond. et Edin. Pharm. 

This is prepared in the liquid form by adding carbonated 
ammonia to diltilled vinegar till faturation. On account of 
its great volatility, it is not very eafy to obtain it in the cryf- 
talline form; the following method was fuccefsfully prac- 
tifed by M.Delaffone for this purpofe: equal parts of 
chalk and fal-ammoniac were mixed well together, and put 
into a retort, upon which was poured half their weight of 
concentrated acetous acid; by a gentle heat a white vapour 
arofe, which concreted in beautiful cryflals in the receiver, 
and was acetite of ammonia. Another way of preparing 
this falt is by diftilling equal parts of acetated lead (fugar of 
lead), and muriated ammonia ({fal-ammoniac). 

This fubftance is very deliquefeent—has a hot pungent 
flavour—is decompofed by alkalies, by moit acids, and by 
double affinity in various ways; it is deftroyed by fire, and 
{pontaneoufly when in folution. 

It is only employed in medicine, and is confidered as a 
diaphoretic. 

Beaumé, Ch. Exp.—Fourcroy, Syit. des Connaif.Chim.—= 
Encyclop. Method. art. Acéte d’ Ammona.—Gren, ut fupra. 

Acetite or Lime. deétite de Chaux.—Salt of Chalk, 
—Salt of Coral. 

This falt is readily procured, by adding diftilled vinegar 
to chalk, marble, coral, oyiter-fhells, or any other fubftance 
that confilts chiefly of calcareous carbonat; the carbonic 
acid is difengaged with effervefcence, and by evaporating the 
folution to a pellicle, and allowing it to cool gradually, 
cryttals of acetite of lime are depoiited. 

Caleareous acetite cryttallizes in white flender filky fila- 
ments, permanent in the air; its tafte is bitter, acerb, ra- 
ther cauftic ; it is foluble with eafe in water, and in fmall 
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proportion by alcohol. Barytes, and the fixed alkalies de- 
compofe it, by union with its acid ; the itronger acids do the 
fame, by combining with its earthy bafe: moft of the car- 
bonats and fulphats decompofe it by compound affinity : 
when in folution, it is deftroyed fpontaneoufly by decom- 
pofition of the acid, ‘and depofits carbonat of lime: in dry 
diftillation it yields hydrocarbonous gas, empyreumatic acid 
and oil, charcoal and calcareous carbonat. 

It is ftill admitted into the foreign pharmacopeeas as a 
fudorific and diuretic. 

Beaumé, Ch. Exp.—Fourcroy, Syft. des Connaif. Chim. 
Encyclop. Method. art. Acéte Calcaire.—Gren, ut fupra. 

Acetite of Barytres. Acétite de Baryt. , 

This falt is ufually prepared by adding carbonat of ba- 
rytes to diftilled vinegar, in which cafe the acid is always in 
excefs: when reduced by evaporation, to the confiltence of 
a fyrup, and allowed to cool gradually, it depofits a white 
opaque granular falt, and the fides of the veffel are covered 
with filky flaments of the fame: a better way of procuring 
this fubltance, is by boiling for a few minutes the fulphuret 
of barytes in a flight excefs of acetous acid, (vide AceTITE 
of Strontian) filtering the folution, and fetting it to evaporate 
{pontaneoufly 5: tranfparent cryftals may thus be obtained 
in long flender prifms. The falt formed by either of thefe 
methods is permanent in the air, and decompofable by mott 
of the mineral acids, the carbonated alkalies, and the ful- 
phuric falts. Its only ufe is as a reagent, for afcertaining 
the prefence of fulphuric acid in thofe cafes where the muriat 
or nitrat of barytes might affect the refults of the analyfis. 

Encyclop. Method. art. Acéte Barotique. 

AcETITE OF SrrontTian. Acétite de Strontian. 

To any quantity of warm diftilled vinegar, add gradually 
fulphuret of ftrontian, as long as any effervefcence is per- 
ceived; then boil the liquor for a few minutes, and filter ; 
add afterwards, drop by drop, a folution of acetite of lead, 
(fugar of lead) as long as any precipitate takes place, then 
fuffer the liquor to ftand for a few hours, and finally feparate 
it from the dark fediment by filtration. This falt has not 
as yet been the fubjet of experiment ; its properties are, in 
all probability, very fimilar to thofe of the Acet. Baryt. It 
is not made any ufe of. 

Acetite or Macnesia. Acetite de Magnefie. 

This falt is prepared by faturating diftilled vinegar with 
carbonated magnefia, then boiling the liquor to feparate the 
remains of carbonic acid and filtering it, if turbid, to get 
rid of the excels of carbonated magnefia. : 

The tatte of acetite of magnefia, is fweet, with a flight 
mixture of bitter: by evaporation, it is reduced to a vilcous 
fyrupy confiltence, incapable of being eryttallized ; but by 
further concentration, and fubfequent cooling, becomes 
folid, and deliquefcent in the air; it is totally foluble in fpirit 
of wine, and from the eafe with which it is decompofed, the 
affinity between its elements appears to be extremely weak. 
The alkalies, and the reft of the alkaline earths, molt of the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal acids are capable of decom- 
poling this falt by abitraétion of its acid or earthy bafe. It 
is not made any ule of. 

Encyclop. Method. art. Acéte Magnéfien. Pearfon’s 
Table of Affinity. 

AcETITE oF ALUMINE. 
mordant of the calico-printers. 

Of alkthe acetous {alts this is the moft important, being 
abfolutely effential to the improved ftate of the arts of 
Dyeine and Carico-printinc. It is not eafy to pre- 
pare this falt directly, diftilled vinegar, even when con- 
centrated, having no perceptible ation on clay ; the frefh 
precipitated and wafhed earth of alum is indeed foluble by 
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long digeftion ina large excefs of acetous acid; but the moft 
economical and effeClual way of producing the falt in quef- 
tion, is by means of the double affinities of common alum 
and fugar of lead. For this purpofe, to a blood-warm folu- 
tion of alum in rain-water, is firft of all to be cautioufly added 
a folution of pearlafh, or any other fufficiently pure alkali, 
till the liquor is juft upon the point of becoming turbid, in 
order to faturate the excefs of acid incommon alum; a cold 
faturated {olution of acetite of lead (fugar of lead) in rain- 
water is then to. be ftirred im as long as any precipitation 
takes place: by ftanding a few hours, the fulphat of lead 
entirely fubfides, and the fupernatant clear liquor, containing 
acetite of alumine and potath, may be drawn off with a fy- 
phon. By wathing the fediment with cold water a dilute 
folution of acetite of alumine is obtained, which may be ufed 
inftead of water in diffolving alum for the next preparation 
of aluminous mordant. 

Acetite of alumine thus prepared has an acetous ftrongly 
ftyptic taite: by gradual evaporation and cooling, it aflumes 
the form of {mall needle-fhaped cry{tals, which are exceed- 
ing dcliquefcent: by a heat inferior to that of boiling 
water, the acid is almoft wholly driven off. It is decom- 
pofed by magnefia, and by all the fubflances that decompofe 
acetite of magnefia. Its ufe is almoft wholly confined to the 
dyers and calico-printers. 

Encyclop. Method. art. Acéte Alumineux. 

Acetire oF Grycine. Acétite dy Glucine. 

This is an uncryitallizable falt, which by evaporation be- 
comes of a gummy femiduétile confiltence ; its tafte is fweet, 
and very aitringent, with a flavour of vinegar: its other pro- 
perties have not been examined into; it is not applied to 
any ufe. B. la Grange, ii. 452. 

For the metallic acetites, fee the refpeCtive metals. 

ACETIFICATION is ufed by fome Chemifls to denote 
the action or operation, by which vinegar is made. See 
Acetous FERMENTATION. 

ACETOSA, in Botany. See Rumex and Sorrev. 

ACETOSELLA. See Rumex, Oxatis, and wood 
Sorrev. 

ACETOUS ACID—Difiilled vinegar—Acide Acéteux 
—Acetum diflillatum, Lond. et Edin. Pharm. in Chemifry, is 
produced from faccharine mucilage, gum mucilage, fecula 
and all vinous liquors, through the medium of the acetous FER= 
MENTATION ; alfo in urine and dunghills during their fpon- 
taneous decompofition ; from the dry diftillation of wood, 
mucilage, and tartar, from the a€tion of fulphuric acid on 
many vegetable fubftances ; and from the fuperoxygenation 
of moft of the other_vegetable acids. It is prepared for ufe, 
however, in the large way, only by the former of thefe me- 
thods, and is called alegar, if made from mait liquor; but if 
from any other fermentable liquor, it bears the name-of Vi- 
NEGAR. 5 

Common vinegar never contains this acid in a fate of 
purity, but always contaminated by mixture with tartar, 
mucilage, and carbonaceous matter, which render it very 
liable to fpontaneous decompofition ; thefe fubftances can 
only be got rid of by having recourfe to diftillation, which 
ought to be performed in glafs or tinned-copper veffels; the 
firit product of this operation is an odorous, faintly acid 
liquor containing alcobol ; the next is lefs odorous and more 
acid ; and what comes over towards the end of the operation 
is a ftill ftronger acid, but with an empyreumatic flavour, 
and a flight tinge of colour: hence, in diftilling four parts 
ef vinegar, the firft may be rejeéted as too much diluted, 
and the procefs may be ftopped when three-fourths of the 
liquor is come over. If ditilled vinegar is expofed to froft 
in a broad {hallow veffel, and the icg removed as it forms, till 
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it taftes nearly as four as the remaining liquor, a very ftrong 
and pure acetous acid will be obtained, in the proportion of 
about 7 or 8 per cent. to the diltilled vinegar. 

Acetous acid is a tranfparent colourlefs fluid, of the 
fpecific gravity of 1.0095, nearly as volatile as water, ex- 
haling a pungent fragrant odour, and of a lively agreeable 
acid tatte. 

When concentrated, it unites eagerly with water, either 
in the folid or liquid flate; abforbing heat in the former 
cafe, fo as to produce a confiderable depreffion of the ther- 
mometer, and giving out heat in the latter cafe. 

Upon fat oils it has little or no aétion, but camphor and 
mott of the effential oils are readily foluble in it, giving their 
peculiar odours and increafing the inflammability of the 
liquor. With the empyreumatic oils of wood, tartar, &c. 
it forms the pyro-LIGNEOUS and PYRO-TARTAREOUS acids. 

At a temperature above that of boiling water it decom- 
pofes atmofpherical air by abltraéting its oxygen, and at 
the fame time giving out flame, and producing carbonic acid 
‘and water; the fame effeét is produced more gradually, by ex- 
pofing to the air a folution of the earthy or alkaline acetites ; 
thus acetite of lime is converted into carbonat of lime. Ace- 
tous acid is however capable of uniting to oxygen without 
experiencing fuch a total decompofition. If equal parts of 
acetite of lime, black oxyd of manganefe and fulphurie acid 
are diftilled together, a pungent volatile acid called Acetic 
acid will be produced together with hydrocarbonous gas: 
the fame refults are obtained from the diltillation of cryf- 
tallized verdigrife, and the copper is found in the retort near- 
ly in the metallic ftate. 

Acetous acid unites eafily with all the alkalies and alka- 
line earths, whether pure or carbonated, forming the genus 
of alkaline acetites, which contains feven fpecies; viz. 
Acetire of potafb, foda, ammonia, lime, barytes, flrontian, 
and magnefia. 

It appears to have no ation on filex, but combines with 
the other earths into Acetires of alumine and glycine. 

Excepting iron and zinc, the reit of the metals are dif- 
ficulily or not at all-foluble in acetous acid, their oxyds, 
however, efpecially if carbonated, are eafily fo; hence re- 
fults the large and important genus of metallic acetites. 

On vegetable and animal colouring matter this acid ap- 
pears to have little efle€t ; it poffeffes indeed the property 
of reddening fyrup of violets, and certain other vegetable 
blues, in common with all acids. 

The component parts of acetous acid are oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and carbon, but their relative proportions have not yet 
been afeertained. If acetous acid in vapour is pafled 
through a red-hot glafs tube, it is decompofed into water, 
hydrogen, and carbonic acid. 

The affinity of this acid is as follows: 

Decree of attraction Order of Ele&tive 


{by Guyton.) Attraction 
(by Pearfon.) 

Barytes - + 2§ Baryt Baryt 
Potalh)jesme~ Ha6 Potafh Strontia 
Soda - - 25 Soda > Potafh 

: S : SG 
Lime - - i9 &Strontia = Soda 
Ammonia - 20 & Ammonia p> Lime 
Magnefia - 17 QLime UO Magnefia 
Ahumine - - 15 5 Magnefia -< Metalic oxyds 


~~ . 

« Ammonia 

2 : 
Alumine. 


3 Alumine 
5 Metallic oxyds 
Water 
» Alcohol, 
This acid forms an important article in the Materia 
Medica; it i alfo much ufed in food both as an agreeable 
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condiraent, and for the prefervation of animal and vegetable 
fubttances. Vourcroy, Syiteme des Connoiflances Chemiques, 
vol. vill. Encyclopedie Methodique, art. Acide Aceteux. 
Beaumeé, Chimie Experimentale. Gren’s Chymiltry, vol. ii. 

Acrrous ether. See Eruer. 

Acetrous fermentation. See Acetous FERMENTATION. 

ACETUM, formed of acere, to be harps the fame with 
vinegar; the properties, ufes, and preparations of which, 
fee under the article vineGar. ‘There are feveral medi- 
cines in the fhops of which this liquor is the bafis: as, 
Acetum alkalizatum, made of diltilled vinegar, with the 
addition of fome alkaline, or volatile falt. 

Acetum colehicum. See Coucaicum. : 

Acerum diflillatum. See diffilled Vinecar, and Acts 
reus decid. 

Acrtum efuriens, diltilled vinegar rectified by means of 
verdigrife. It is made by diffolving the common verdigrife 
in fine diflilled vinegar, then evaporating the folution, and 
recovering the verdigrife again in form of cryftals; and 
from this, by a proper degree of fire, diftilling with a re- 
tort an acid {pirit, which is the richeft acid that can by any 
art be prepared from vinegar. Boerhaave’s Chem. p. 138. 

Acrerum, Lithargyrites. See Acetite of Lean. 

Acetum Philofophorum, a four kind of liquor, made by 
diffolving a little butter of antimony in a great deal of wa- 
ter. See Spirit of Venus. 

Acretum Portabile. See VinEGar. 

AcETUM prophyladicum is a preparation made in the fol- 
lowing manner. [ flor. lavend. et rorifm. fol. rute, ab. 
finth. falvia, menth. a @ m. j. Aceti vini cong. j. infund. 
in B. A. per 8 dies. K hujus tin. [bj.camph. 3iij. m. f. 
This is alfo called the vinegar of the four thieves ; for dure 
ing the plague at Marfeilles, four perfons by the ufe of it, 
attended many of the fick unhurt ; under the colour of their 
fervices they robbed the fick and the dead; but one of 
them being apprehended, faved himfelf from the gallows 
by difcovering this remedy. Motherby’s Dig. by Wallis. 

sicETUM rofatum, vinegar of rofes, is made of rofe 
buds infufed in vinegar forty or fifty days; the rofes are 
then preffed out, and the vinegar preferved. It is chiefly 
ufed by way of embrocation on the head and temples in the 
head-ach. After the ke manner are made acetun /ambu- 
cinum, vinegar of elder; aceturr anthajatum, vmegar of rofe 
mary flowers; acetum fcilliticum, vinegar of fquills. The 
German difpenfatones abound with medicated vinegars, 
chiefly aimed againft pettilential difeafes ; but they are not 
ufed among us. 

ACH, or Acuen, Fohn Van, in Biography, a painter 
of hiftory and portrait, was born at Cologne, in 1556, and 
died aged 65, in 1621. Having ftudied and praétifed 
portrait-painting for fome time in his own country, he tra- 
velled to Venice, in order to obtain a more extenfive knows 
ledge of colouring ; and with a view of perfecting his tafte, 
and improving in correCtnefs of defign, he fettled for fome 
years at Rome. Here he painted a.nativity for the church 
of the Jefuits, and a portrait of Madona Venutta, a cele- 
brated performer on the lute, which is accounted one of 
his belt performances. The beft judges allow his colourin 
to ke extremely good, his defign correét, and that the airs 
of his heads manifeft much-of the tafte ef Correggio. His 
talents and polite accomplifhments, recommended him to 
feveral confiderable princes of Europe ; and under the pa- 
tronage of the elector of Bavaria, he painted a grand defign 
of the invention of the crofs, which is highly commended 
for the elegance of the compofition, the correctnefs of the 
defign, the graceful airs of the heads, and the attitudes of 
the figures. Tor this, and his portraits of the eletorat 
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family, he was prefented by the elector with a chain and 
medal of gold, as a peculiar: token of his efteem. By the 
emperor Rodolph he was invited to Prague, where he 
executed a picture of Venus and Adonis, fo much to the 
erperor’s fatisfaction, that he was particularly diftincutfhed 
by him as long as he lived. His charaéter was that of one 
of the beit mafters of his time. Pilkington’s Dict. 

ACHA, orAca, in Geography, a diftit of Africa, on 
the confines of Lybia ; formerly rich and populous, but now 
reduced: the chief produce is dates. 

ACHABYTUS, in Ancient Geography, a high moun- 
tain in Rhodes, on the top of which ftood a temple of 

upiter. . 

ACHAG, in Ornithology, the name given by the people 
of the Philippine iflands to a bird common there. It is of 
the fize of a ccmmen hen; its belly, breaft, and neck are 
of a pale brown, and its back of a duity reddith colour ; its 
wings are extremely beautiful, being principally of a greenifh 
blue colour; the tail is white, fhort, and continually in mo- 
tion ; the eyes are black, and the beak is thick and {trong, 
and is of a black colour, and of an obtufe figure; the legs 
are reddifh, and the claws black: when it makes any noile, 
it feems to utter the word phi, phi, very often repeated. 
It lives principally about the cultivated parts of the iflands, 
and feeds on rice and other vegetables, being properly of 
the partridge kind. 

ACHA, in Ancient Geography, a well fortified town 
of the ifland of Rhodes, in the diftriét of Jalyfus, faid to be 
the firft and moft ancient of all, and to have been built by 
the Hexiapes, or children of the fun. Diod. Sicul. 1. v. 
€. 57. tom. 1. p. 376. Ed. Wefleling. 
~ Acuza was alfo a hamlet of Afiatic Sarmatia, on the 
Euxine. The inhabitants were 2 colony of Orchemenians, 
and called dchei. 

Acuzans, Achzi, in Ancient Hiflory, the inhabitants of 
Acwata Propria, fo called from Acheus, the fon of 
Kuthus, who having been banifhed from ‘Theffaly, fettled in 
Athens, married Creufa, the daughter of Ereétheus, and 
had by her two fous, viz. Acheus and Jon. Acheus, 
putting himfelf at the head of a {mall number of Athenian 
and Afigialean forces, made an expedition into Theffaly, and 
recovered his grandfathers kingdom; but having com- 
mitted the crime of manflaughter, he was foon obliged to 
fly to Laconia, where he died, and where his potterity re- 
mained, under the denomination of Achzans, till they were 
expelled by the Dores and Herachde. On this occafion 
they determined to lay claim to Achaia, and to expel the 
Tonians. They founded their title on their defcent from 
the eldeft fon of Xuthus, and enforced it by collecting a 
number of troops, and arranging themfelves under their 
brave king Tifamenes, the fon of Oreftes. The Icnians 
were overpowered, and driven into Attica; and the Achz- 
ans took poffeffion of the kingdom, which confifted chiefly 
of twelve cities. Thefe cities were divided between the four 
fons of Tifamenes; who, uniting with their coufin, the fon 
of Penthillus, and grandfon of Orettes, and jointly reigning 
over this new Achaian ftate for fome time, agreed to form 
an alliance with Preagenes, and his fon Patrus, the fove- 
reigns of thofe Achzans, who had been banifhed out of 
Lacedemon, and gave them the fovereignty and territories 
of a city, which from the laft of thefe was called Patre. 
The Achzans fortified themfelves fo well in their new fet- 
tlement, after having expelled the lonians, that they were 


able to defend themfelves againit the Heraclide, and to’ 


preferve their laws and liberty, even after all the reit of 
Peloponnefus had been fubdued by them, and under a feries 
of kings from Tifamenes to Ogygus; after which they 
formed themfelves into a kind of republic, or democracy. 
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As their country was poor, ‘without commerce, and alinoft 
without induftry, its inhabitants enjoyed the liberty and 
equality afforded them by a wife legiflature. Strangers to~ 
the defire 6£ conquett, and having little conne€tion with 
corrupt nations, they never‘employed fraud and falfhood 
even againft their enemies; and as all their cities had the 
fame laws, and the fame offices of magittvacy, they formed: 
only one body, and one ftate; and the harmony that pre- 
vailed among them pervaded every clafs of citizens. ‘The 
excellence of their conititution, ard the probity of their 
magiitrates were fo univerfally allowed, that the Greek 
cities of Italy addreffed themfelves to this people to become 
their arbitrators, and fome of them even formed a fimilar con- 
federacy. ‘The Lacedemonians and Thebans, who refpec 
tively claimed the victory at Leuétra, referred their difpute, 
in which their honour was fo materially interelted, and 
which demanded the moft impartial decifion, to the deter- 
mination of the Achwans. Having long retained their li- 
berty, they ceafed not to affemble, when the neceffity of 
public deliberation required it, even when the reft of Greece ° 
was threatened with wars and peftilence. Peclybius obferves, 
that the Achans fo far gained the efteem and confidence 
of all the Peloponnefians, that their name became common 
to that whole country. The arms which thefe people 
chiefly ufed were flings, in the ufe of which they were 
trained from their infancy, and acquired fuch dexterity, 


‘that they ftruck any objeét at which they aimed with fur- 


prifing exactnefs. ‘The Achzan government continued in 
its democratic form from the expulfon of Ogygus or Gyges, 
the laft king of Achaia, to the time of Alexander the 
Great ; after whofe death this little republic was involved 
in all the calamities that are infeparable from difcord, and 
was con{lrained to fubmit to the Macedonian yoke. The 
Achzaus then changed matters as often as Macedon changed 
fovereigns, and were frequently enflaved by tyrants of their 
own. Unable to bear this flavith fubjeGtion, in the r2gth 
olympiad, ante Chr. 280, when Pyrrhus invaded Italy, they 
revived their ancient union. The firft affertors of liberty 
were the inhabitants of Patre and Dyma, and they were 
foon joined by thofe of /Esium, Bura,’and others. The 
good order that reigned in this little republic, where liberty 
and equality, with a fincere zeal for juitice and the public 
welfare, were the fundamental principles of their govern- 
ment, induced feveral neighbouring cities to join them. 
The Achzan league thus revived, and extending its influ. 
ence, was firlt acceded to by the Sicyonians, under the di- 
rection of Aratus; they were followed by other flates not 
only of Peloponnefus, but by all Greece, except the Lace- 
demonians, who firlt entered into a war againft the Achwans. 
By the Achzan league, all the cities fubje& to it were go- 
verned by the great council, or general affembly of the na- 
tion. ‘To this aflembly each of them had a right to fend a 
certain number of deputies, who Were eleéted in their re- 
{pective cities by a plurality of voices. As the fupreme and 
legiflative power was lodged in this. affembly, it was con- 
{tantly convened, except on extraordinary occafions, twice 
a-year; on which occations they enaéted laws, difpofed of 
vacant employments, declared war, made peace, and con- 
cluded alliances ; and the aéts of the affembly were binding 
on all the confederated cities. The chief magiftrate of the 
league, called by the Greeks ftrategos, and by the Latins 
pretor, was chofen by the majority of votes.” At firft they 
had two officers of this kind ; but they were foon reduced 
to one, who prefided in the diet, and commanded the 
army. ‘The preztor, and other magiftrates, continued in 
the fame office two years fucceflively. The former was re- 
{ponfible to the general aflembly. The demiurgi were 
next in power to the praetor, ae are therefore denominated 
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by Polybius and Livy, the fupreme magiftrates of the 
Achzans. Their number was ten; they were chofen by 
the general afflembly, and their office was to affilt the pre- 
tor, who was not allowed to propofe any meafure to the 
affembly, which had not been previoufly approved of by 
the majority of thefe demiurgi. In fome extraordinary 
cafes they were allowed to fummon the general aflembly. 
Such was the fundamental confticution oF the Achzans; 
and they had alfo feveral laws, which were religioufly obferved 
as long as the republic continued in a flourifhing condition. 
Their peace and profperity, however, were interrupted by 
the jealoufy of neighbouring ftates.; and particularly by the 
Lacedemonians, who, about the year before Chnift 227, 
commenced a war again{ft them, which, from the name of 
Cleomenes their king, was called the CLromentc war. 
The Achzans, under the command of Aratus, were fuc- 
ceffively defeated, and reduced to fuch a ftate of diftrels, as 
to be wnder a neceflity of engaging Antigonus, king of 
Macedon, to affilt them. In a variety of fubfequent con- 
tefls, the Acheans behaved with uncommon bravery, and 
Puiropormen diftinguifhed himfelf above the reft. Cleo- 
menes was defeated ; and Antigonus received the thanks of 
the deputies of each city comprehended under the Achzan 
league; and, by a decree of the council aflembled at Argos, 
was declared protector of Achaia. The Achzans after- 
wards took part with the Meffenians againtt the A@tolians ; 
and being overpowered by them, recurred to Philip of 
Macedon, who promifed to affift them with the whole force 
of his kingdom.” A confederacy was formed, and war, called 
from this circumftance the confederate war, was proclaimed 
againft the common enemy. ‘This war having terminated 
firlt in a treaty between Philip and the Achzans on one fide, 
and the tolians, Lacedemonians, and Eleans, on the 
other, and foon after in a peace; the Achzans returned to 
their ancient manner of life, rebuilt their cities, temples, and 
altars, reftored their worhhip, and repaired the various 
damages which they had fultained during the progrefs of 
the war. Philip, however, foon changed his conduct to- 
wards the Achzans, and dilturbed that tranquillity which he 
-had been the inftrument of eftablifhing. As they refufed 
to concur with him in his purpofe of fubjefting the Meffeni- 
ans, who were members of the Achwan body, he afcribed 
their reluétance to Aratus, whom he contrived to remove 
by poifon, whilit he was praetor of the Achzans for the 
feventeenth time. When Aratus perceived the danger of 
his fituation, he faid to an intimate friend who attended 
him ‘ Behold, my dear Cephalion, the effet of friend- 
“ {hip with kings.” This diftinguifhed magiltrate clofed 
his life at /Egium, in the 57th year of his age, and was in- 
terred with extraordinary pomp and folemnity at Sicyon, 
the place of his nativity ; and the part of the city in which 
he was buried was from that time called Aratium, in 
honour of his memory. The Achzans alfo decreed, that 
divine honours fhould be paid him, and appointed a_pricft 
for that purpofe. The condu& of Philip incenfed the 
Acheans, and when a favourable opportunity occurred 
they tellified their difpleafure. In the mean while they 
concurred with him in carrying on the war with the /Eto- 
lians, who had formed an alliance with the Romans. Phi- 
lopeemen gained new honours; and in the year before 
Chrilt 210, was appointed, for the firft time, commander 
in chief of the Achzan forces. After a very decilive victory 
over the Lacedemonians, the /Etolians fued for peace, and 
obtained it ; and the Romans alfo concluded a treaty of peace 
and amity with Philip and his allies, This peace was not 
of long duration. The Romans declared war againft Philip, 
who was joined by the Achzans and Lacedemonians. It was 
not long however before the Achzans formed.an alliance with 
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the Romans, to whom they maintained a fteady attachment 
during the whole courfe of this war. At the conclufion of 
it, they were put into pofleffion of Corinth; the Greeks 
were declared free by the Romans; and the Acheans 
amongit others, were delivered from every kind of fervitude, 
and allowed to govern themfelves by their own laws. Soon 
after the departure of the Romans, Nabis, who had been 
left in poffeffion of Lacedemon, began to raife infurrec- 
tions in the maritime cities, which were garnfoned by the 
Achzans ; and thefe hoftilities obliged them to have ree 
courfe to the Romans, and to declare war againft Nabis. 
The whole management of this war was committed to 
Philopeemen. After a defeat by fea, and a very fortu- 
nate efcape, this illuftrious general obtained a complete vic- 
tory over Nabis by land; and was thus enabled to unite the 
powerful city of Lacedemon to the Achzan commonwealth 
in the year before Chrift 191 : by which means the Achzans 
eclipfed all the other States of Greece. Philopceemen, with 
a difintereftednefs and patriotifm that ferved to eftablifh his 
reputation more than all his military exploits, refufed to ac- 
cept a prefent of 120 talents, the produce of the palace 
and furniture of Nabis, which the Lacedemonians offered 
him as a token of their gratitude. Recommending the ap- 
plication of this money to the purpofe of conciliating the 
difcontented, he faid to thofe who urged his acceptance of it, 
‘© jt is much more advifable to {top an enemy’s mouth than 
‘s a friend’s; as for me, I fhall always be your friend, and 
« you fhall reap the beneft of my friendfhip without ex- 
“pence.” The Achwan republic, by the addition of La- 
cedemon, and the protection of Rome, was now become 
very formidable. But internal difputes about the place of 
holding their affemblies, which were transferred by Philo- 
pemen from A2gium to Argos, and the more important 
quarrel with the Lacedezmonians, and their attempt to fecede 
from the Achzan league, produced an interruption of their 
tranquillity, and expofed them to new dangers. Lacedz- 
mon, indeed, was reduced by the Achzans ; and Philope- 
men ordered them to demolifh their walls, difband their 
mercenaries, drive out all the flaves whom the tyrants had 
fet at liberty, receive the exiles, and renounce the laws of 
Lycurgus, and for the future govern themfelves only by 
thofe of Achaia. At this time the Achwan league was in 
great repute all over the Eait, and the friendthip of a ftate 
fo powerful was courted by all the princes of Afia, The 
ancient alliance with Ptolemy, king of Egypt, and with Se- 
leucus, king of Syria, was renewed. But the Romans be- 
came jealous of their increafing power, and interfered with, 
their internal government. The city Meffene withdrew 
from the Achzan league; and Philopcemen, in his endea- 
vour to reclaim the rebels, was defeated, taken prifoner, 
and put to death. When he held the cup of poifon in his 
hand, he inquired whether Lycortas and the Megalopolitan 
youth, who had accompanied him as volunteers, had got 
into a. place of fafety ; and being informed, that they had. 
all made their efcape; he replied, “© That is enough; I 
“ die content.” Upon his death the glory of Achaia be- 
an to decline; fo that Philopemen was not improperly 
called the laft of the Greeks, as Brutus was afterwards 
ftyled the laft of the Romans. Meffene was afterwards re= 
ftored to the Achzan league; and the Romans imperioufly 
urging the readmiffion of the Lacedemonians, the Achzans. 
were obliged to fubmit. In the year before Chrift 169, 
when a war broke out between the Romans and Perfeus king 
of Macedon, the Achzans declared. for the Romans, and. 
Polybius was fent to the Roman general with the refolution 
of the Achzwan diet. However, feveral of the Achzans 
favoured Perfeus ; and a thoufand of them were fummoned: 
to appear before the Roman fenate. hele perfons a: 
pk 
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kept clofe prifoners at Rome; and, notwithftanding re~ 
peated remonitrances, their trial was delayed. After a con- 
finement of 17 years, 300 of them, who had furvived the 
hardfhips which théy experienced, were fent home. ‘This 
treatment alienated the minds of the Achzans from the 
Romans; and, by degrees, brought on an open war, which 
ended in the reduction of Achaia, and the diffolution of the 
Achzan league. Commiffioners were fent from Rome, in 
the year before Chri 147, who announced the orders of 
the Roman fenate and people, that all the cities which were 
not formerly of the Achwan league, viz. Corinth, Lace- 
demon, Argos, Heraclea, and Orckomenos, fhould be fepa- 
rated from the general alliance, and governed by their own 
laws, independently of the confederacy. ‘The Achzan de- 
puties, aflembled at Corinth, as foon as they heard thefe 
words, left the affembly before Aurelius had finifhed his 
fpeech, and when they informed the people of the Roman 
decree, the whole city was in an uproar; and both the 
commiffioners and Lacedemonians were treated with the 
moit outrageous infult and violence. The fenate was in- 
cenfed, but fent out new commilfioners with propofals of 
accommodation. But thefe ambafladors having been treated 
with difrefpect, returned with their complaints to the fenate. 
Four other Romans were deputed by Metellus to negociate 
with the Achzans; but their endeavours were ineffectual. 
The confequence of thefe unfuccefsful efforts was an open 
rupture, and the declaration of war with Lacedzmon and 
the Romans. Metellus, without waiting for the orders of 
the fenate, marched towards Achaia; and the Achzans, 
joined by the cities of Thebes and Chalcis, prepared to re- 
ceive him. ‘The greater number of them were ftruck with 
terror, and fent new deputies to Metelius to treat of peace. 
But the Achzans, now governed by magiltrates, who had 
no other rule of conduét but their paffions, and no other ta- 
lent for war befides a favage fiercenefs, and a blind defire of 
revenge, feemed to be devoted to deftruction. On this oc- 
cafion, after Metellus had in vain endeavoured to fettle 
the affairs of Achaia, Mummius arrived in Greece, and de- 
feated the Achzans; and in the year before Chrift 146, 
plundered Corintu of its rich fpoils, and then reduced it 
to afhes; and under the ruins of this city the Achwxan 
league feemed to be buried. Ten commiffioners were fent 
from Rome, to regulate the affairs of Greece in general, 
and of Achaia in particular, in conjunétion with the conful. 
Thefe abolifhed popular government in all the cities, and 
eltablifhed magiltrates, who were to govern each city ac- 
cording to their refpective laws, under the fnperintendency 
ef a Roman pretor. ‘Thus the Achzan league was dif- 
folved, and Greece reduced to a Roman province, called 
the province of Achaia; becaufe, at the taking of Corinth, 
the Achzans were the mott powerful people of Greece. The 
whole nation paid an annual tribute to Rome; and the pre- 
tor who was fent thither every year, was charged with the 
care of collecting it. From this time Achaia was governed 
like the other Roman provinces till the reign of Nero, who 
reftored the whole of Greece to the enjoyment of its ancient 
liberties; but it was afterwards reduced by Vefpafian to its 
former flate of fubjection. Under Nerva, fome fhadow of 
hiberty was reftored ; but it was {till governed by a Roman 
pretor. In this condition the Achzans remained till the 
time of Conftantine the Great, who, in his new partition of 
the Roman provinces, fubjeted-Achaia to the prefect of 
Ulyricum. Upon the divilion of the empire, Achaia, with 
the reft of Greece, fell to the emperors of the Eaft. Under 
Arcadius and Honorius, all thefe provinces fuffered greatly 
by the incurfions of the Goths, who, under their king 
Alzric, laid waite the whale country, and reduced the mag- 
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nificent ftructures that were then remaining to heaps of 
ruins, Inthe reign of the emperor Emanuel, in the 12th 
century, Peloponnefus was divided into feven principalities, 
and he beftowed them on his feven fons. In the 13th cen- 
tury, when Conttantinople was taken by the weftern princes, 
the maritime cities of Peloponnefus, with mofl of the 
iflands, were allotted to the Venetians. In the rsth cen- 
tury, Conitantine Dracofes, defpot of Morea, being raifed 
to the imperial throne, divided that province between his 
two fons, beftewing Sparta on one of them, and Corinth on 
the other. Mahomet II. taking advantage of their divifions, 
{tripped them both of their dominions ‘The Mahometans 
having gained poffeflion of Morea, drove the Venetians 
from the cities which they poffeffed on the coaft, and made 
themfelves matters of that fruitful province, till they were 
expelled by the Venetians in 1687. By the treaty of Carl- 
witz, in 1699, the barbarians yielded it to the republic of 
Venice ; but retcok it in 1715; and in their hands it ftill 
continues, being governed by a Sangiac, under the begler- 
beg of Greece, who refides at Modon. On the fubject of 
this article, fee Polybius Hift. and Excerpt. leg. Index verb. 
Achzi, Ed. Cafaub. Paufanias Gree. Defer. P- 521, &e. 
558, &c. Ed. Kuhnii. Strabo Geog. tom. ii. Index verb. 
Achzorum, Achzi and Achaia, Ed. Cafaub. Plat. in 
Arat. Cleom, et Philop. Livy, tom. iv. and v. ubi Index, 
&c. verb. Achai. Ed. Drakenb. Juftin. 1. xxxiv. c. 1. 
Sueton. in.Neron. et Vefpaf. tom. ii. Ed. Pitife. Plin. 1. viii. 
Ep. 24. Herodot. p. 71. Ed. Weffel. Anc. Un. Hift. 
vol. vi. p. 44—155.  Aacharfis’s Travels, &c. vol. iit. 
p- 401—406. See alfo an elaborate difcourfe on the origin, 
nature, and object, &e. of the Achzan league, compared 
with the Belgic and Helvetic confederacies, entitled, Dif- 
cours qui a remporté le Prix de l’Academie Royale des In- 
{criptions et Belles Lettres, de Paris, in 1782, &c. by M. 
J.de Meerman, 4to. Hague, 1784.—and an abftra& of it 
in the Monthly Review, vol. xxi. p. 531, &c. 

ACH EMENES, in Ancient Hiftory, was grandfather 
of Cambyfes, and great grandfather ef Cyrus the Firlt, 
king of Perfia. According to Herodotus, p. 515 :—and 
according to the fame hiflorian, p. 199. 548. there was 2 
fon of Darius I. king of Perfia, and brother of Xerxes, 
who was of the fame name. This Achemenes governed 
Egypt, after Xerxes had reftored them to their allegiance, 
and he commanded the Egyptian fleet in the celebrated ex~ 
pedition which proved fo fatal to all Greece. Having been 
fent into Egypt to fupprefs a rebellion, which occurred af- 
ter the death of Xerxes, he was vanquifhed and flain by 
Inarus, chief of the rebels. ‘he term Achamenius is a very: 
common Perfian epithet: Stephanus Byzantinus fays, that 
Achemenia is a part of Perfia, fo called from Achzmenes,. 
fon of Egeus. According to Herodotus, p- 63, the 
Achamenide were certain tribes from which the Perfian 
kings fprung: and Strabo (vol. ii. p. 1059.) reckons the 
Achzmenidz as one of the three principal nations of Perfia. 
Horace (1.2. od. 12.) mentions an Achezmenes who was 
very rich ; and who is fuppofed, by his commentators, te 
have been one of the Perfian monarchs. 

ACH/EMENIA, in Ancient Geography, a part of Perfia, 
according to Stephanus Byzantinus and Strabo, fo called. 
from its firit king AcHamenes. It is fometimes ufed to 
fignify Perfia in general, particularly by Herodotus, whe 
reprefents Cambydfes, in an oration, calling his people 
Achzmenide. 

ACHAMENIS, in Botany, a {pecies of the Teu- 
CRIUM. 

ACHEORUM Portus, in Ancient Geography, a harbour 
of the Cherfonefus Taurica, on the Euxine; and another 
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mentioned by Strabo (Geog. vol.ii. p. 890.) ; and alfo by 
Pliny, (Hitt. Nat. vol. i. p. 282.) near Sigeum,, into 
which the river Xanthus, after having been joined by the 
Simois, falls. 

ACH ZEUS, the fon of Andromachus, whofe fifler 
was the wife of Scleucus Ceraunus, was offered the crowa 
of Syria, as fucceffor to Seleucus, but declined in favour 
of Antiochus, the brother of the deceafed king, who was 
afterwards furnamed the Great. All the provinces of Afia 
Minor were committed to the charge of Achzus. In this 
ftation he wrefted from Attalus, king of Pergamus, all the 
countries in Afia which that prince had feized, and annexed 
them to the crown of Syria; when defigns were formed 
againft him, he feized the erown which he had before re- 
fufed, and was crowned at Laodicea, in Phrygia, affuming 
ever afterwards the regal title in all letters to the cities of 
Afia, and obliging them to give it him in all their addreffes. 
Antiochus having fucceeded in feveral enterprifes, direéted 
his attention towards carrying on the war in Afia Minor 
againft Acheus ; who being fhut up in the caftle of Sardis, 
was delivered to Antiochus, after he had takew the city. 
This prince was moved with compafflion towards a perfon 
to whom he had once owed his crown; but motives of itate 
prevailing over his natural tendernefs, he ordered him to be 
put to death in the manner related by Polybius, IH vill. 
p- 528. Ed. Cafaub. For an account of Acheus the fon of 
Xuthus, fee Acnu ans. 

ACHAIA, in Ancient Geography, was ufed in three 
different fenfes. In the earlier ages it comprehended all the 
provinces of that great continent, which tne geographers, 
itriGly fpeaking, call Greece. It was afterwards confined 
to that narrow diitri€t of Peloponnefus, which was pof- 
fefled by the Achzans in the more limited fenfe of the ap- 
pellation, and. which extended weflward along the bay 
of Corinth, that lay to the north, and was bounded on the 
weft by the Ionian fea, on the fouth by Elis and Arcadia, 
and on the eaft by Sicyonia. This was called Achaia pro- 
pria, and it is now denominated Romania alta, and forms a 
part of Chiarenga-or Clarenca in the Morea. Its metro- 
polis, according to fome, was .Patre, and according to 
others /Ec1um. In the Roman times the name of Achaia 
comprifed not only all Peloponnefus, but fuch other citics 
beyond the ifthmus as had entered into the Achzan league ; 
upon the diffolution of which Greece was, by a decree of the 
Roman fenate, divided into two provinces, viz. that of Ma- 
cedonia, containing alfo Theffaly, and that of Achaia which 
included all the other flates of Greece. 

ACHAI Pxessytert, Prefbyters of Achaia, in Ec- 
clefiaftical Hiftory, thofe who'were prefent at the martyrdom 
of St. Andrew the apoftle, A.D. 59; and who are jaid to 
have written an epiltle relating to it. Bellarmine, and other 
Romifh writers allow it to be genuine ; but Dupin (Hitt. of 
Eccl. Writers, vol. i. p. 17.) and many others reject it. 

ACHAIUS, in Briti/h Hiftory, the fon of Ethwin, who 
was raifed to the crown of Scotland, A.D.788. At the 
defire of the emperor Charlemagne, an alliance with him 
againft the Enelifh, whofe pirates infefted the feas and in- 
terrupted commerce, was concluded in France upon con- 
ditions fo advantageous to the Scots, that Achaius, to per- 
petuate the memory of it, added to the arms of Scotland a 
double ficld fowed with lilies. He died in 819. 

ACHALACTLI, or, as Buffon has contra&ted the 
mame, Avarttt, in Ornithology, the AxcEeno torquata of 
Linngzus and Gmelin, the cinereous Kine-Fisner of La- 
tham, and the Collared-bird of Nieremberg, is one of the 
Jargeft king-fifhers, being near 16 inches long. — Its f{pecific 
chara¢ters are, that it is fhort-tailed, half-crefted, hoary- 
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bluifh, with a white collar, and its wings and tail fpotted 
with white. The upper part of the body is bluifh-grey, 
and this colour is variegated on the wings with white fringes 
in fettoons at the points of the quills, ‘the Jargeft of which 
are blackith, and interfeéted within by broad white indent- 
ings; thofe of the tail are marked with broad (tipes of 
white ; the under-part of the body is chefnut-rufous, di- 
luted towards the breaft, and there [caled or mailed with 
grey; the throat is white, which colour forms an entire 
circuit'on the neck ; the whole head and nape of the neck 
are of the fare bluih grey colour with the back. The 
beak is fharp, and about three fingers breadth long; it is 
red, with a mixture of blackith brown at the bafe ; and the 
feet are red. ‘This bird is migratory ; and at a certain time 
of the year vifits the northern provinces of Mexico; and is 
alfo found in Martinico and the Antilles. It feeds on fith, 
whence its name Achala@li, i, e. devourer of fth. 

ACHAM, in Geography, a country in Afia, bounded on 
the N. by Boutan, on the E. by China, on the S. by Bure 
mah, and onthe W. by Hindoflan. It is very little known 
to the Europeans. 

ACHAMA, ia Ancient Geography, the name of a people 
who inhabited that part of Lybia interior, which is near the 
aside Arvaltes, and on the confines of the equinoctial 

ine. é 

ACHAMELLA, in Botany. See Acme ra. 

ACHAN, in Scripture Hiflory, the fon of Carmi, of the 
tribe of Judah; who, when Jericho was taken, concealed 
200 fhekels of filver, a Babylonifh garment, and a wedge of 
gold, in direct violation of a divine prohibition. After the 
Ifraelites had been repulfed at Ai, they caft lots in order to 
difcover the offender, who had been acceffory to this cala- 
mity; and when Achan was found to be the guilty perfon, 
he and his children were ftoned to death, and afterwards 
burned. = Jofhua, chap. vii. Some have fuppofed, that 
Achan alone was put to death, and. underftand the words, 
“and they ftoned them,’’ (v. 25) as it is in the Hebrew, and 
not 4im, as in our tranflation, of Achan and his cattle. 
Grotius in Loc. Others fuppofe, that Achan’s children 
were accomplices in his crime. St. Autftin vindicates the 
juttice of this aét, on the ground of God’s having a right to 
refume the life he has given, when and how he pleafes. 
Some have alleged, that the feverity of this punifhment was 
neceftary to keep the people in awe, and to obiige them to 
a perfect fubmiffion to the divine commands. 

ACHANDES, in Jchihyology, a name given by fome to 
the Remora. ; ' 

ACHANE, Aye, an ancient Perfian corn-meafure, 
containing 45 Attic medimni. 

ACHANI. See AcHeEm. : 

ACHANIA, in Botany, from axans, non hiens, becaufe 
the corolla does not open; a genus of the monadelphia poly- 
andria clafs, and the natural order of columnifere. The 
charaCters are, that the calyx has a double perianthium, the 
outer having many leaves, and the leaflets being linear, per~ 
manent, and flightly coalefcing at the bafe; the corolla is 
fubclavate and convoluted ; and the petals are five, obovate- 
oblong, erect, with a lobe at the bafe on one fide, mvolving 
the column of ftamens: the ftamens are numerous filaments, 
coalefcing into a writhed tube longer than the corolla, free 
at top, and capillary ; the anthers are oblong ; the piftiilum 
has a fubglobular germen; the ftyle is filiform, of the fame 
length with the tube of the flamens, ten-cleft at top, the 
fegments fpreading, the fligmas capitate; the pericarpium is 
a fubglobular, flefhy, five-celled berry ; the feeds are folitary, 
on one fide convex, and angular on the other. ‘There are 
three f{pecies, viz. the . malvavifcus, f{carlet achania, 
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or baitard hibifeus, which is a native of Mexico and Jamaica, 
cultivated here in 1714 by the duchefs of Beaufort, and 
flowering through the greateft part of the year; the mollts, 
or woolly achania, a native of South America and the Weit 
India Iflands, found in Jamaica by Houftoun, in 1730, and 
introduced in 1780, by B. Bewick, Efq. and flowering in 
Auguft and September ;—and the pilofa, or hairy achania, 
a native of Jamaica, introduced in 1780 by Mr. G. Alex- 
ander, and flowering in November. Achania is generally 
propagated by cuttings, which are planted in pots of light 
earth, plunged into a gentle hot-bed, and kept from the air 
till they take root, when they fhould be gradually inured 
to the open air. They muit be preferved in winter in a 
moderate ftove; and kept warm in fummer, they will 
flower, and fometimes ripen fruit. The achania, in the 
Linnean fyftem by Gmelin, is made a fpecies of Matva- 
viscus. Martyn’s Mill. Dict. 

ACHAOVA, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, 
the name of an herb much celebrated in many diitempers ; 
which fome have fuppofed to be what is called in Egypt 
Uchove, an herb nearly refembling chamomile, but lower, 
and with broader leaves, approaching to thofe of feverfew, 
and vf a faint, but not difagreeable fmell. Avicenna feems, 
however, to have meant a different plant by this name, and 
probably the herb which we call Marum. Profper. Alpin. 

ACHARACA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Lydia, 
fituate between Tralles and Nyfa; in which were the 
temple of Pluto and Juno, and the cave Charonium, where 
patients flept in order to obtain a cure, either by the fug- 
geltions of their own minds, or by thofe of others, who, 
during their fleep, were directed what effeGtual remedies to 
preferibe. Strabo Geog. vol. ii. p. g6o—1. 

ACHARISTON, from 2, without, and xo41¢, value, a 
denomination under which Galen deferibes fome ‘compofi- 
tions of fingular efficacy, which cured fo quickly, that they 
were undervalued. 

ACHARNA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Attica, 
near Cecropia; the largett of thofe towns, according to 
Thucydides, (1. 1. c. 19. p. 111. Ed. Dukeri) which were 
called dios, or villages. Pindar(Nem. Od. ii. v. 25, p. 3335 
Ed. Wett and Welited) fays, it had been famotis for brave 
men ; and it was particularly celebrated as the birth-place 
of Themiitocles. Corn. Nep. c. i. 

ACHARON, in Entomology, a fpecies of spHinx, of an 
azure colour, with brown wings, and red anus; found in 
New Holland. : 

ACHASA, in Ancient Geography, a country of Scythia 
beyond the mountain Imaus. 

ACHAT, in our Law French, fignifies a contra&t, or 
bargain ; efpecially in the way of purchafe. Purveyors were 
by aét of parliament 34 Edw. III. ordained to be thence- 
forth called Achators. 

ACHATES, in Biography, the companion and faithful 
friend of Aineas, who is celebrated by Virgil, and fo called, 
fays Servius, either in reference to’ fome properties of the 
achates or agate mentioned by Pliny, or from axes, the 
concern he felt on account of neas. Virgil, by Mafvic. 
Vv. 1. p. 336, n. 178. > 

Acuares, in Entomology, a fpecies of Paririo, with 
black wings, red at their bafe, and the hinder marked with 
a white fpot; found in China. 


Acuates, in Ancient Geography, a river of Sicily, now” 


the Drillo, which runs from N. to S. near, and almott pa- 
rallel to, the Gela. Silius records it, (I. xiv. v. 229) “Et 
perlucentem {plendenti gurgite Achaten,” and Pliny, 
(H. N. 1 xxxvii. c. ro. p. 786, Ed. Hard.) fays, that the 
achates or agate was firit found on the banks of this river. 
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Bochart. (Geog. Sacr. 1. i. ce. 29. Oper. tom. i. 549, Ed. 
Villem.) fuppofes, that the name of the ftone and river is 
derived from the Punic py, varied or fpotted, referring to 
the varied colours of the ftone. 

Acuates, in Natural Hiflory, the {tone called AcaTe. 

ACHATINA, in Natural Hijiary, a fpecies of Butta, 
in the clafs of teltaceous worms ; with an ovated fhell, fan- 
guineous, obovate, aperture, and opex, and a truncated 
columella. It has varieties ; fuch as the white with yellow 
apex ; the yellow or white with fanguineous columella ; and 
the white with clofe bands, and a pale columella. It is 
found in the American ocean. This ts alfo the name of the 
Cyprza amethy/lea in the Linnean fyflem, which is found 
in Madagafear. 

ACH BOBBA, in Ornithology, a bird mentioned by 
Dr. Shaw (Travels, v. ii. p. 449), of which numerous flocks 
appear near the city of Cairo in Egypt, and feed upon the 
earrion and filth that are thrown out of the city. The 
name, in the Turkith langnage, fignifies white father, and 
is given to this bird partly from the reverence they have for 
it, and partly from the colour of its plumage. It is about 
the fize of a large capon. This bird is called by Belon the 
Egyptian Sacre, and it isa variety of the A/pine VULTURE, 
or Vultur percnopterus of Linneus. It is of a red tawny 
afh-colour, with duflcy fpots, and its feet are naked. Belon 
conceives that it is the Hierax, or Egyptian hawk of Hero- 
dotus, which, like the Ibis, was held in veneration by the 
ancient Egyptians, becaufe both of them eat and deftroy the 
ferpents and other noxious’ reptiles, which infeft Egypt. 
Buffon fuggefts that it may be the fame with the Carrion 
Vulture. 

ACHE, or Acu, a painful ailment in any part of the 
body. Aches may be either fcorbutic or rheumatic, owing 
to violent pains, or the like. See Hrapacu. 

Acue, in old authors, a name given to the plant called 
Apium paluffre, or paludapium, in Englifh Smariace. 

ACHEEN, Acue, or ACHEN, in Geography, a kingdom 
of-Sumatra, lying on the N. W. part of the ifland. Its 
capital, of the fame name, is fituated on a river which 
empties itfelf near the N. W. point, or Acheen-head, about 
two miles from the mouth. N. lat. 5° 22.’ E. long. 95° 40’. 
The town lies in a valley, formed like an amphitheatre by 
two lofty ranges of hills. The river difcharges itfelf into 
the fea by feveral channels, and is very fhallow at the bar. 
The houfes, of which there are about 8oo, are built of 
bamboo and rough timber, and they are raifed by means of 
pillars to fome heicht above the ground, in order to pre= 
ferve them from inundation and damps in the rainy feafon. 
In the centre of the town, which has neither wall nor moat, 
is the king’s palace, which is a large though rude edifice, 
and encompatied by a deep moat and {trong walls. Though 
this place is no longer the mart of eaflern commodities, it 
carries on a confiderable trade with the nations of that part 
of the coaft of Hindoftan called Telinga ; by whom they 
are {upplied with the cotton goods of the country, and who 
receive in return gold-duft, Japan wood, betel-nut, pepper, 
fulphur, camphor, and benzoin. ‘The European traders 
fupply the country with Bengal opium, iron, and other 
articles of merchandize. The inhabitants manufacture a 
confiderable quantity of a thick kind ef eotton-cloth, and of 
ftuff for the fhort drawers worn by the Malays and Achenefe. 
They allo weave pieces of filk, of a particular form, for the 
Malayan drefs. Acheen % deemed, comparatively, healthy,, 
being lefs fubjeét to complaints arifing from woods and: 
{wamps than other parts of the ifland; and the foil is light 
and fertile, producing rice and cotton, and a variety of ex 
cellent fruits. The raw filk of the country is ef inferior 
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quality. "The mountains near Acheen produce a fmall quan- 
tity of gold-duit; but the greateft part is brought from the 
fouthern ports of Nalaboo and Soofoo. The fulphur is 
colle&ted from a volcano in the neighbourhood, and, befides, 
fupplying their own manufacture of gun-powder, admits of a 
large exportation. ‘I'he inhabitants are, with refpect to 
their perfons, taller, ftouter, and of a darker complexion 
than the other Sumatrans; and they are fuppofed to be a 
mixture of Battas, Malays, and Moors from the coatt of 
India. In their difpofitions and habits, they are more pe- 
netrating and fagacious, more a¢tive and induftrious, and 
poffefs a greater ftock of knowledge than their neighbours. 
With regard to religion, they are Mahometans; and their 
mofques and priefts are numerous ; and the forms and cere- 
monies of their worfhip are ftriGly obferved. They are ex- 

ert and bold navigators, and employ a coufiderable number 
of veflels for different purpofes. Being deltitute of conve- 
nient coins, they commonly make their payments in gold- 
duft, which they carry with them in pieces of bladder ; and 
they ufe grain or feeds for weights. ‘Che government is an 
hereditary monarchy, and the king has ufually a guard 
of roo feapoys about his palace. The grand council of the 
nation confilts of the king, four other officers, eight of a 


lower degree, who fit on his right hand, and fixteen who fit’ 


on his left. The king’s pleafure is communicated by means 
of a woman, who fits at his feet, to an eunuch near her, 
and by him to an officer, who proclaims it to the whole 
affembly. Merchants and other ftrangers introduce them- 
felves by prefents to the king and his officers. Whenever 
an European enters the royal palace, he is obliged to take off 
his thoes. ‘Che royal throne was formerly made of ivory, 
and tortoife-thell ; and, when queens governed, a curtain of 
gauze was hung before it. After the flranger has been 
introduced, he is entertained in a feparate building with 
the delicacies of the country, and returns in the evening, 
attended by a prodigious number of lights. On high days 
the king goes in great flate, mounted on an elephant mchly 
caparifoned, to the great mofque ; and he is preceded by 
officers armed very much after the Buropean manner. 

The country under the immediate junfdiction of Acheen 
is divided into three diftri@s; cach of which is governed 
by a Pangleemo, and fubordinate officers. Crimes are 
feverely punifhed, and without any commutation, by the 
Achenefe laws. Petty theft incurs the fufpenfion of the 
criminal from a tree, with a heavy weight tied to his feet, 
or the cutting off a finger, hand, or leg, according to the 
nature of the offence. Highway robbery, and houle-break- 
ing are punifhed by drowning, and expofing the body on 
a ftake for fome days. If an imaum or paelt be robbed, 
the criminal is burned alive. The adulterer is delivered up 
to the friendsand relations of the injured hufband, who form 
a circle round him; and, if he be not fo fortunate as to 
make his efcape, he is prefently cut to pieces, and buried 
without being admitted into any houfe, or the performance 
of any funeral rites. Notwithflanding thefe difcourage- 
ments to iniquity, the Achenefe are reprefented by travellers 
Se of the moft difhoneit and flagitious nations of the 
eatt. 

For other particulars, we mult refer to Mr. Marfden’s 
account of Sumatra. Acheen was vifited by the Portu- 
guefe in 1509, but they could form no eftablifhment in the 
country. Captain Lancaiter was very differently received 
in 1602. He made a treaty in behalf of the Englifh Eait 


{ndia company, with the king of Acheen, and obtained for- 


the company peculiar privileges. ‘They had for many years 
a factory at Acheen. See Sumarra. 


ACHEIROPOIETA, formed of a priv. xp, hand, and 
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mostw, to make, and denoting made without hands, an epithet 
given to an image of Chrilt in the Lateran church at Rome, 
which is faid to have been defigned and fketched by Luke, 
and finifhed by angels. 

ACHELOUS, in Lntomology, a {pecies of Puarana, 
with ferruginous wings, and the anterior marked with a 
white point and fafcia: it is large, and found in America. 

Acuetovus, in Afytholoyy, is faid to have wreftled with 
Hercules for Deianira, the danghter of king Oeneus, and, 
afluming the fhape of a byll, Hercules is faid to have 
broken off one of his horns, which was reftored on condition 
of his giving the victor the horn of Amalthea, the fame with 
the Cornucopia, or horn of plenty, which Hercules filled 
with various ‘ruits, and confecrated to Jupiter. or the 
meaning of the fable, fee the next article. 


AcueEtous, in Hydrography, a river of Acarnania, which 
rifes in frount Pincus, and, dividing AXtolia from Acarnania, 
flows from N. to 5S. into the Sinus Corinthiacus. It was 


formerly called 7Zcas on account of its impetuofity, and by 
Homer, (Iliad, 1, xxi. v. 194.) the ding of rivers. The 
epithet Acheloius is ufed by Virgil, (1.1. v. 9.) for aquensy 
the reafon of which, according to Servius (in /oc.) 1s, that 
Achelous, on account of the antiquity of this river, wasmfed 
by the ancients as a denomination of water in general, 
The ancient pocts called rivers Tauriformes, either from the 
bellowing of their waters, or from their ploughing the earth 
in their courfe. The fable in the preceding article is ex- 
plained by fome in this manner. Achelous being a rapid 
and winding river, reared like a bull, and often overflowed 
its banks; but Hercules, by dividing it into two channels, 
and reftraining its inundations by mounds and ditches, broke 
off one of the bull’s horns, and reftored plenty to the coun- 
try. See Strabo (Geog. 1. x. vol. 2. p. 703 —4. Ed. Amft.). 
There are othcr rivers of this name in Achaia Propriay 
Theffaly, and Afia Minor. 

ACHEM, in Geography, a country of Africa, in that 
part denominated the Srave-coa/?. The extent of this 
country is unknown: the negroes affert that it reaches to 
the coalt of Barbary. It is divided into great and little 
Achem, which were formerly united under one monarchy, 
but are now two feparate republics: little Achem-is denomi- 
nated Achant, or Akanni. There is a town of the fame name, 
fometimes called Acmeny. N. lat. 8.30. E. long. o. go: 
Mott of the gold exported from this country is. brought 
to the European forts at Acra. The negroes of both 
thefe diftés are of an infolent and haughty character, va- 
luing themfelves on the fuperiority they once maintained 
in refpeét of thcir neighbours; but civil diffenfions have of 
late rendered them lefs formidable. 

ACHEMENIS, in Botany, an herb mentioned by Pliny 
(H.N. 1. xxi. c. 4. tom. ti. p. 392.) fuppofed by the an- 
cients to have the property of exciting terror in their armies, 
and putting them to flight. ‘The fable may probably de- 
note, that foldiers could not profper in war with plants in 
their hands. 

ACHEMON, in Entomology, a fpecies of Spuinx, yel- 
low, with glafs-coloured wings, black at their apex, and 
the fore wings yellow at their bafe ; found in Jamaica. 

ACHERY, Luxe d’, in Biography, a learned Benedictine 
of the congregation of St. Maur, was born at St. Quintin 
in Picardy, in 1609, and made himfelf famous by printing 
feveral works, that exilted in MS. with prefaces and notes ; 
fuch as Barnabas’s Epiltle, the works of Arclrbifhop Lan- 
franc, the Life and Writings of Guibert Abbot of Nogent, 
and a colleétion of curious pieces, begun in 1655, and con- 
cluded in 1677, under the title of Spicilegium, i. e. Glean- 
ings, in 43 volumes gto. In 1723, it was reprinted by 
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M, de Ja Barré, in three volumes folio. With regard to fub- 
je&ts of ecclefialtical hiftory this may be an ufeful book of 
reference. The title of the A&ts of the Saints, of the 
order of St. Bennet, alfo exprefles, that they were collected 
and publifhed by him and Mabillon. He died at Paris 
April 29th, 1655, in the abbey of St. Germain, where he 
had been librarian. Gen. Dié. 

ACHERNER, or AcHagrner, in Afronomy, a ftar of 
the firft magnitude in the fouthern extremity of the conftel- 
lation Eripasvs, but invifible in our latitude. Tt is marked 
aby Bayer. Its longitude for 1761 was % 11° 51’ 1”3 and 
latitude 59° 22’ 4” S. 

ACHERON, in MMyihelogy, a river of Epirus, which 

the poets feigned to be the fon of Ceres, whom the hid in 
hell for fear of the Titans, and converted into a river, over 
which fouls departed were ferried in their way to Elyfinm. 
The Acheron of the lower regions is derived by Serviusand 
others, from exeu xxpms, without joy. 
_ ACHERON, in Ancient Geography, a river of Thefprotia in 
Epirus, now Delichi ; which, rifing in the country of the 
Moloffi and forming the lake of Acherufia, falls into the fea 
near the promontory of Chimerivm, to the weft of the Sinus 
Ambracius, in a courfe from N. to S. Such is the account 
of Ptolemy, Strabo, and Thucydides. Pliny fays, that it 
fprings in the above-mentioned lake, and empties itielf into 
the Ambracian gulph. ; 

AcHERON, or AcHEROS, is a river of the Brutii in It=ly, 
now Savuto, running from E.to W. In this river Alex- 
ander king of Epirus was flain by the Lucani, being de- 
ceived by the oracle of Dodona, which bade him beware of 
Acheron, and of the city of Pandolia. Aiexander, not know- 
ing that in this country there were a river and city of the 
fame names with thofe of Epirus, purfued his military ope- 
rations without fear cf danger. But, being driven by the 
enemy to the border of a river, which was overflown with 
rains, he plunged into it on horfeback ; when one of his at- 
tendants, feeing him in danger of being drowned, exclaimed, 
« curfed Acheron! thou art juftly culled by a fatal name!” 
At thefe words Alexander recolle¢ted the admonition of 
the oracle: and, whilit he was helitating whether he fhould 
proceed or not, he was traiteroufly put to death by_one of 
the Lucani, who were appointed to be his guards. Livy, 
ly vii. c. 24.) vol. ti. p. 760. Ed. Drak. 

ACHERONTA, in Lntcmology, afpecies of Partiuio, 
with dentated wings, the anterior being red at their bafe, and 
black at the apex, {potted with white. Iris found in Brafil. 

ACHERONTIA,a {mall city of Apulia, now Acerenza, 
fitnate on a hill, and thence called by Horace (Od. 3, 4.) 
a bird’s nett. 

ACHERSET, in Engli/h Antiquity, a meafure of corn 
conjeGtured to be the fame with our quarter or eight bufhels. 
The monks of Peterborough had a weekly allowance of 
12 acherfitzs de frumento, and 8 acherfotes de brafio, and 
6 degradi, and 01 acherfotes de fabis, &c. Spelman. 

ACHERUSIA fatlus, in Ancient Geography, a lake be- 
tween Cumz and the promontory Mifenum, now J// Jargo 
della Gollucia, or del Fufaro.. Some confound it with the 
lacus Lucrinus, and others with the /acus Averni; but 
Strabo (vol. i. p. 374) and Pliny (H.N. 1. iii. c..5. vol. i. 
p- 154) dittinguifh them. The former fuppofes it to be 
an eftufion of the fea; and therefore called by Lycophron, 
(v. 695) Axepsoie xuers. There is a lake of Epirus of this 
name, through which the Acheron runs. ‘There is alfo an 
Acherufia, which is a peninfula of Bithynia on the Euxine, 
near Heraclea ; and a cave of the fame name, through which 
Hercules is fabled to have defeended into hell, to drag forth 
Cerberus. 
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ACHATA, in Entomology, a name by which Linnaeus 
has diftinguifhed the third family of the Gavurus; the 
charaéters of which are, that they have two briltles fituated 
above the extremity of the abdomen, and three flemmata ; 
and that the tarfi are compofed of three articulations. 
Twenty-eight fpecies are enumerated in the new edition of 
the Syitema Nature. The infe&ts of this family feed upon 
the roots of plants. See Cricxer. i 

AGHIA, a kind of cane which grows in the Eat In- 
dies, and is pickled there while green, with ftrong vinegar 
and pepper, together with fome other {pice and ingredients. 

ACHIACHICA, in Gegzraphy, a town of the province 
of Anceros or Trascara in Mexico. 

ACHIZNUS, or Acuzinus, in Natural Hiftory, a 
word ufed hy the ancients to exprefs a ftag or deer, in the 
fecond year’s age. In the firft it was called nebrus, in the 
third dicrotus, and always after that cerattes. 

ACHIAR, is: a Malayan word, tignifying all forts of 
fruits and roots pickled with vinegar and fpice. The 
Dutch import from Batavia all forts of Achiar. The name 
ig applicd to whatever the Achiar is made of, as bamboo 
achiar, &e. > 

ACHICOLUM, is. ufed to exprefs the fornix, tholus, 
or fudatorium of the ancient baths; which was a hot room 
where they ufed to fweat. It was alfo called architholus. 

ACHILLEA, Milfoil, in Botany, fo called from Achilles, 
who is fuppofed to have acquired) fome knowledge of 
botany from his mafter Chiron; and to have ufed this plant 
for the cure of wounds and ulcers; a genus of the /yngencfia 
palygamia fuperflua clafs of plants, and of the natural order of 
compofite decoidee: the charaéters are, that’ the common 
calyx is ovated, and imbricated, with ovate, acute, converging 
{cales; the compound corolla is radiate, the hermaphrodite 
corollets are tubular in the difk ; and the females ligulate, 
being from five to ten in the ray ; the proper corolla of the 
hermaphredites is funnel fhaped, five-cleft, and f{preading ; 
the female obcordate, fpreading and trifid, the middle cleft 
being Jefs than the others: the itamina in the hermaphro- 
dites confilt of five capillary, very fhort filaments, and the 
anther is cylindrical and tubular; the piflillum in the her- 
maphrodites has a {mall germ, a filiform ftyle of the length 
of the flamens, and an obtufe, emarginate fligma; in the 
females, a {mall germ, fliform ftyle, of the fame length-asin 
the others, and two obtufe, reflex {ligmas ; there is no peri- 
carpium ; the calyx is fearcely changed ; the receptacle is 
filitorm, elongate as the difk of the feeds, ovate, and twice the 
length of the calyx: the feeds are folitary, ovate, furnifhed 
with flocks, but without down; and the receptaculum is chafly 
and elevated; the chaffs being lanceolate, of the length of 
the florets. There are 27 fpecies, viz. 1. the Sanfolina or 
lavender cotton leaved Milfoil, with large yellow flowers 
ftanding fingly on long peduncles, whofe leaves when rnbbed 
emit a {trong oily odour, an inhabitant of the Levant, cul- 
tivated by Miller in 1759, and flowering in June and July : 
the AGERATUM, {weet M. or maudlin:—3. the 
falcata, ox fickle-leaved M. a native of the eaft, where it is 
ufed in medicine :— 4. the tomento/a, or woolly M. which 
grows naturally in Spain, the South of France, and Italy, 
bears the open air in England, was cultivated in the Oxford 
garden in 1658, and bears flowers that retain their beauty 
for a confiderable time :—5. the pubefcens, or downy M. 
without chaffs to the receptacle, a native of the Levant, and 
cultivated in the Chelfea garden in 1739:—6. the abrotanifolia, 
or fouthern-wood leaved M.a native of the Levant, which was 
cultivated: by Mr. Miller in 1739, and flowers in June and 
July :——7. the éipinnata, a native of the Levant :-—8. the 
egyptiaca, with fine filvery leaves, which make a good ap- 
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pearance through the year, a native of the Levant, and 
cultivated at Chelfea in 1712. All the preceding f{pecies 
have yellow corollas; the corollas of the following are white 
in the ray :—9. the macrophylla, or feverfew-leaved M. whofe 
leaves refemble thofe of the common fneezewort, and are of 
the fize of thofe of the tanfy, the fcales of the calyx edged 
with black, the plant, and efpecially the flowers, {melling like 
{neezewort 3; a native of the Alps, hardy, and thriving in 
any foil, and deferving a place in gardens; flowering in July 
and Auguft, and cultivated by Mr. Miller in 1759:—1o. the 
impatiens, with adtem red at bottom, and terminating ina 
handfome umbel of white flowers, and the florets in the ray 
elegantly cut, frequent in Siberia: —11. clavence, or filvery- 
leaved M. the Abfynthium album of Gerard and Ray, a 
native of the Alps of Switzerland, Auftria, Pannonia, and 
Carinthia, cultivated in 1683 by Mr. J. Sutherland :—r2 
ptarmica, or {neezewort M. growing wild in all the tem- 
perate parts of Europe, found in Britain not uncommonly 
in meadows, by the fides of ditches, on the balks of corn- 
fields, in moift woods, and fhady places; the fhoots are put 
into fallets, and the roots, being hot and biting, are ufed for 
the tooth-ach, whence the plant has been called baftard 
pellitory ; and, on account of the form of the leaf, goofe- 
tongue: the powder of the dried leaves ufed as fouff pro- 
vokes fneezing, whence the name; in Siberia a decoétion of 
the whole herb is faid to be fuccefsfully ufed in internal 
hemorrhages: of this plant there is a variety with double 
flowers called datchelor’s buttons ; it flowers in July and 
Auguit, and makes a tolerable appearance :—13. alpina, or 
Alpine M. refembling the laft, and by fome fuppofed to 
be avariety of it; a native of Switzerland, Savoy, and Siberia, 
very hardy, cultivated here by Mr. Miller in 1731 :—14. 
ferraia, or notch-leaved M. appearing like prarmica, flower- 
ing in Auguft and September, and introduced, with the 
next fpecies, in 1784, by Mr. J. Greffer :—15. criflata, or 
flender-branched M. a native of the Ealt, flowering here 
in July:and Augult:—16. atrata, or camomile-leaved or 
black WM. found on the mountains of Switzerland, the Valais, 
and Auftria, and introduced here in 1774 by Drs. Pitcairn 
and Fothergil!:—17. mofchata, mull M. or Swifs genipi, 
an excellent fudorific, but injurious in the pleurify attended 
with high fever, promifing to Be ferviceable in diforders 
arifing from a debility of the folids, and yielding a grateful 
food to cattle ; it grows wild on the high Alps, in Savoy, 
Piedmont, and Auflria, and was introduced in 1775 by 
Drs. Pitcairn and Fothergill:—18. nana, or dwarf M. 
found on the high Alps of Switzerland, the Valais, and Sa- 
voy, very hardy, thrives in any foil, loves an open expofure, 
and deferves a place in gardens:—19. magna, great M. 
or Yarrow, found in Italy, and cultivated here in 1683 
by Mr. J. Sutherland:—20. millefolium, common M. or 
Yarrow, abundant in paftures and by the fides of roads, 
flowering from June to September ; mixed inftead of hops, 
by the inhabitants of Dalekarlia, in their ale, in order to 
give it an inebriating quality ; recommended by Anderfon 
in his Effays on Agriculture, for cultivation, though 
thought to be a noxious weed in paftures: the bruifed herb 
frefh is recommended by Linnzus as an excellent vulnerary 
and ftyptic, and by foreign phyficians in hemorrhages, and 
thought by Dr. Hill to be excellent in dyfenteries, when 
adminiftered in the form of a ftrong decoétion ; an ointment 
is made of it for the piles, and for the {cab in fheep ; and an 
effential oil is extrafted from the flowers ; but it is not ufed 
in the prefent practice :—21. nobilis, a native of Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, Narbonne, and Tartary, and cul- 
tivated in 1640 by Mr. J. Parkinfon:—22. odorata, or 
fcented M. thought by Gerard and Haller to be a variety of 
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the former, and a native of the fame place :—23,. cretica, or 
Cretan M. a native of Crete :—24. /quarrofa, rough 
headed M. introduced in 1775 by M. Thovin:—25. her- 
barota, efteemed among the peafants of the Alps as a fudo- 
rific againft worms, flatulencies, and intermittent fevers : 
—26. liguflica, marjoram-fcented M. having a ftrong {mell, 
as well as the laft, like maudlin ;—27. tanacetifolia, tanfy- 
leaved M. a native of the Grifons, and not uncommon in 
the paftures and valleys of the Alps. In the laft edition of 
Linneus, Gmelin enumerates 32 fpecies, omitting the ~ 
bipinnate, and adding the /obata, capitata, coronopifolia, Fal- 
leri, micrantha, and pilofa. 

All the fpecies of the Achillea may be propagated by part- 
ing the roots either in {pring or autumn. The feeds of many 
of them may be fown in March or April, and they may be 
tranfplanted at Michaelmas. They will flower the follow- 
ing fummer. As they are moftly hardy, they will require 
little care in the cultivation. Miller’s Dict. by Martyn. 

AcHILLEA inodora. See ATHANASIA. 

ACHILLEA montana. See SENECIO. 

AcHILLEA Janacetifolia of Miller. 
MUM. 

AcHILLEA, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a hame 
given to the gum, which we at this time know by that of the 
Sanguis draconis, or Dracon’s stoop. ‘The ancient 
Greeks called this cinnabari ; and the ufe of the word for 
the mineral which we now call cinnabar, was only becaufe it 
had the fame red colour with this gum. Avicenna, treat- 
ing of the Achillea fays, it is otherwife called Sanguis dra- | 
conis, and defcribes it as a real gum, univerfally known in 
his time. 

Acuitiea, in Ancient Geography. See Leuce. 

ACHILLEIS, or Acuitieip, in Literary Hiffory, a 
celebrated poem of Statius, of the epic kind, in which he 
propofed to deliver the whole life and ations of Achilles. 
Tt only comprehends his infancy ; the poet being prevented 
from proceeding by death.- It isa point controverted among 
critics, whether the whole life of a hero, e. g. of Achilles, be 
a proper fubje4t of an epic poem ? 

ACHILLEON, in Ancient Geography, a town and pro- 
montory of the Cimmerian Bofphorus, where anciently was 
the temple of Achilles; now Capo di Croce. 

ACHILLES, in Ancient Hiflory, the fon of Peleus and 
Thetis, was one of the moft celebrated heroes of Greece. 
He was born at Phthia in Theffaly. His mother, it is 
faid, dipped him in the river Styx, by which his whole 
body became invulnerable, except the heel by which fhe held 
him. This relation, however, is not univerfally received ; 
for it appears by Homer’s account, (II. ]. xxi. v. 161, &c.) 
that he was a¢tually wounded in the right arm by the lance 
of Afteropeus, in a battle near the river Scamander. He 
was entru{ted alfo by Thetis to the care of the centaur 
Chiron, who fed him with honey and the marrow of lions 
and wild boars, in order to fit him for enduring martial toil, 
and taught him horfemanfhip and the ufe of arms. When 
fhe attempted, by concealing him among young women at 
the court of Lycomedes, to prevent his going to the fiege 
of Troy, where, as fhe had been warned by an oracle, he 
would be flain ; Ulyffes, being admonifhed by an old pre- 
diétion that, without Achilles, the enterprife againft Troy 
would be unfuccefsful, difcovered himg and perfuaded him 
to follow the Greeks: his mother having procured for him 
an armour made by Vulcan, which was impenetrable. 
During his concealment he is faid to have debauched one of 
the king’s daughters, of whom was born Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus. Paufaniaswbferves, that Homer has omitted this 
circumftance as difhonourable to his hero, though it has 
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been recorded by all the other. poets, At the fiege of 
Troy Achilles diftinguifhed himfelf by a variety of herc:c 
actions ; but being difgufted with Agamemnon for the lofs 
of Brifeis, he retired from the camp. When he afterwards 
returned to avenge the death of his friend Patroclus, he flew 
Heor, faftened his corpfe to his chariot, and dragged him 
thrice round the walls of Troy. The body was afterwards 
redeemed by the father with a large fum. At laft being 
wounded in the heel with an arrow by Paris the brother of 
Heétor, whillt he was in the temple treating about his 
marriage with Philoxena, daughter to king Priam, the 
wound proved fatal to him; and he was interred on the pro- 
montory of Sigeum. When Troy was taken, the Greeks 
facrificed Philoxena on his tomb, in conformity to his re- 
queit, that he might enjoy her company in the Elyfian fields. 
It is faid, that Alexander, when he faw this tomb, honoured 
it by placing a crown upon it; exclaiming at the fame time, 
that ‘ Achilles was happy in having, during his life, fuch a 
friend as Patroclus, and after his death, a poet like Homer.” 
Achilles is fuppofed to haye died 1154 years before the 
Chriftian zra. Homer has been blamed_for making his hero 
Achilles of too brutal and unamiable a character. ‘his 
charge, Dr. Blair apprehends, is unjuft to Achilles, and it is 
founded on an exaggerated reprefentation of his character by 
Horace, de Arte Poet. p.55. Ed. Wakefield. 
«¢ Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
ura neget fibi nata, nihil non arroget armis.’’ 

The following brief account will ferye to vindicate Homer, 
as well ashishero. ‘ Achilles, fays Dr. Blair, (Le&. on 
Rhet. &c. vol. iii. 240.) is paffionate, indeed, to a great de- 
gree; but he is far from being a contemner of laws and 
juftice. Inthe conteft with Agamemnon, though he car- 
ries it on with too much heat, yet he has reafon on his fide. 
He was notorioufly wronged, but he fubmits; and refigns 
Brifeis peaceably when the heralds came to demand her ; 
only, he will fight no longer under the command of a leader 
who had affronted him. Befides his wonderful bravery and 
contempt of death, he has feveral other qualities of a hero. 
He is open and fincere. He loves his fubjeéts, and reveres 
the gods. He is diftinguifhed by ftrong friendfhips and 
attachments ; he is, throughout, high-fpinted, galiant, and 
honourable ; and, allowing for a degree of ferocity which 
belonged to the times, and enters into the characters of moft 

1 of Homer’s heroes, he is, upon the whole, abundantly fitted 
to raife high admiration, though not pure efteem.” 

AcHILLEs, Tatius. See Tarius. 

Acuitves, in Philofophy, a name which the fchools give 
to the principal argument alleged by each fect of philofo- 
phers in behalf of their fyftem. In this fenfe we fay, this 
is his Achilles ; that is, his mafter-proof, alluding to the 
ftrength and importance of Achilles among the Greeks, 
Zeno’s argument again{ft morion, is peculiarly termed 
Achilles. That philofopher made a comparifon between 
the {wiftnefs of Achilles and the flownefs of a tortoife: ar- 
guing, that if the tortoife were one mile before Achilles, 
and the motion of Achilles too times {wifter than that of 
the tortoife, yet he would never overtake it; and thence 
he concluded, that there was no fuch thing as motion. 
But this isa mere fophifm ; and is eafily folved by expreffing 
the whole relative diflance ran by the tortoife before 
Achilles overtook him by the following feries, -4,-+-+s4ss 
+ restos Kc. the’fum of which is 4, of a mile; and the 
diftance ran by Achilles is one mile more; fo that, when 
Achilles had ran 1, of a mile, he would have overtaken the 
tortoife. 

Acuitxes, ifland of, in Geography. See Luce. 

ACHILLES, in Entomology, a fpecies of Parizio, with 
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wings black on the upper part, a blue band, and brown be- 
neath, and three or five ocelli; found in America. 

Acuitves, tendon of, chorda Achillis, in Anatomy, is a 
large tendon, formed by the union of the foleus and gattroc- 
nemius extenfor mufcles, which are inferted in¢o the os cal- 
cis. See Tenvo Achillis. tis fo called becaufe the fatal 
wound, by which Achilles js faid to have been flain, was 
given there. : 

ACHILL Heap, in Geography, is the W. point of the 
iflands of Achil on the W. coalt of Ireland. N. lat. 53° 
51’. W.long. 10°45’. The coaft between this head and 
Sline head is much indented by bays and creeks. Arche- 
rifker, or Achariflon point is eight leagues S. of this head, 
and from thence to Sline head, 5. by E. eight miles more. 
Within land there is between thefe a high hill, called St. 
Patrick’s hill, which may be feen at fea to a great diftance. 
Achill-head is a very high point, and appears at a diftance 
with a hollow in the middle. Within this ave two high 
mountains ; and thefe three appear at fea like three iflands. 

ACHILLINI, Avexanper, in Biography, a native of 
Bologna, and diftinguifhed both as a philofopher and a 
phyfician. He flourifhed in the r5th and 16th centuries, 
and was.called, by way of eminence, the great philofopher. 
His progrefs in his ftudies was fo rapid, that he was pro-~ 
moted in early life to the honour of being a profeffor in the 
univerfity. In the year 1506 he removed to Padua, where 
he filled the firft chair of philofophy, and drew to his lec- 
tures a great number of fludents. When the war, in which 
the republic of Venice was engaged againit the league of 
Cambray, conftrained him to leave Padua, he returned to 
his native country, and was again appointed profeflor of 
philofophy in Bologna. He adopted and maintained the 
fentiments of AverrhGes ; and was’ particularly diftinguifhed 
for his acutenefs in the conduét.of private and public dif- 
putations. ‘To him fome have afcribed the difcovery of the 
malleus and incus, two {mall bones in the organ of hearing. 
Achillini was a man of fingular fimplicity, and fo unac- 
quainted with the common modes of civility and addrefs, 
that he was often ridiculed by the young fcholars who at- 
tended him, though much and defervedly efteemed on ac- 
count of his learning. He was the rival of Pomponacius, 
who fometimes acquired a fuperiority over his arguments by 
his wit and humour. He died at Bologna in 1512 at the 
age of 40 years; and was buried with great pomp in the 


’ church of St. Martin the great, belonging to the Carmelite 


friars. The following epitaph, compofed by Janus Vitalis, 
was infcribed on his tomb: viz. shes 

“¢ Hofpes, Achillinum tumulo qui quzris, in ifto 

Falleris ; ille fuo junétus Ariftoteli 

Elyfium colit ; et quas rerum hic difcere caufas 
Vix potuit, plenis nunc videt oculis. 

Tu modo, per campos dum nobilis umbra beatos 
Errat, dic longum perpetuumque Vale.” 

He wrote feveral pieces on philofophical fubje€ts, whiclr 
he publifhed and dedicated to John Bentivogli.. His works 
are, 1. In Mundini Anatomen. Annotationes. Venet. 1522, 
fol. 2. De Humani Corporis Anatomia, Venet. 1516, 
1521, 4to. In 1568, a colleétion of all his works, philo- 
fophical and medical, was publifhed at Venice in folio. 

AcuHitiini, Joun PuirotTueEvs, a brotherof theformer, 
was the author of a poem intitled ‘Il Viridario,”’ in which are 
found ths eulogy of feveral Italian literati, and various leffons 
of morality. It was printed at Bologna in 1513. He 
was born at Bologna in 1466, and died in 1538. He wasa 
man of talents and erudition, and converfant with the Latin 
and Greek claffics, with mutic, philofophy, theology, and an- 
tiquities ; of which laff he has made ample colle¢tions. 

U2 ACHILLINI, 
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Acuituint1, Craupius, was grand nephew of Alex- 
ander. He was eminent as a philofopher, divine, lawyer, 
orator, mathematician, and poet. He read leGturesat Parma, 
“Ferrara, and Bologna, the place of his nativity. His hopes 
of preferment were repeatedly difappointed. At laft, how- 
ever, the duke of Parma appointed him profeffor of law, 
with a good falary. He publifhed a volume of Latin letters, 
and another of Italian poems at Bologna in 1632, which 
gained him great reputation. He was born in 1574, and 
died in 1640. Gen. Di&. 

ACHILLIS Dromos, Axidrz10s Apoyo:, in Ancient Geogra- 
phy, a peninfula not far from Leuce, or the ifland of Achilles, 
and near the mouth of the Boryfthenes, in the Euxine fea; fo 
called from its being the place which the Grecian hero appro- 
priated to his own ufeand that of his companions for various 
kinds of exercife, and particularly that of running ; whence 
dpove; from dpeuw, to run. It is now called Fipontst. 

ACHIMBASSI, the name of an officer, who prefides 
over the prattice of medicine at Cairo. His bulinefs is to 
examine perfons offering to praétife phyfic in that city, and 
to licenfe only fuch as are found to be duly qualified. 
This was, without doubt, the intention of the appointment : 
but as the Achimbaffi purchafes his office of the Baffa, the 
privilege of pratiling phytic there is granted to the perfons 
offering the largelt fee, and not to thofe molt diflinguifhed 
by knowledge in their profeflion. 

ACHINOU Paf, in Geography, lies betwixt the ifland of 
Negropont and the main in the Archipelago fea, N. lat. 
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ACHIOTTE, a red drug from America, ufed in dying, 
and in the preparation of chocolate. ‘The word is Brafi- 
lian, and properly fignifics the tree from which this matter is 
procured. Ray writes it Achiote. Atchiotte is the fame 
with what the French frequently call roucou, and the Dutch 
orleane. It was formerly, and even by Mr. Ray himfelf, 
deemed a kind of argilla, or earth; but later obfervers find 
it to be a flower, or feed of a tree, which grows chiefly in 
hot countries, as Yucatan or Campeche, and Guatimala. It is 
about the fize of a plum-tree, only more tufted ; its branches 
being longer than the trunk. The fruit is inclofed in a 
rind like a chefnut, except that it is of an oval figure. It 
begins to open crofsways from the middle to the top, and 
fubdivides into four parts; having in the middle a beautiful 
carnation-coloured flower. The tree has no leaves; but 
inftead of thefe fhoots out filaments like thofe of faffron, 

_ ouly bigger and longer. Between thefe grow little foft 
vermilion-coloured grains, about the fize of pepper-corns ; 
which the Indians, feparating from the filament, bake 
in cakes of about half a pound each; in which form 
the drug is brought into Europe. For the ufes to which 
it is applied, and the method of preparing it; fee ANNOTTO 
and Roucov. See alfo Bixa Orellana. f 

ACHIROPOETOS. See AcHEIROPOIETA. 

ACHIVI, in Ancient Hiffory, a name given by the Ro- 
man poets to the people of Greece, or Achaia. See 
Acuzans. Homer (Il. 1. iii. v. 8.) ufes the term to ex- 
arefs all the enemies of the Trojans. ; 

ACHLEITTEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Auftria, on the Danube, four leagues 
E.S.E. of Ens. 

ACHLET, a town of Great Armenia, fituate on the 
north fide of the lake Van, or Acramar. This town, 
though fmall, is important to the Turks, becaufe it lies 
on the frontier of their empire, and is well fortified. N. 
Jatiggcen a long.|78° 20f. 

ACHLIS, in Zoology, a name given by Pliny to the 
Cervus Alces, or Evx. 
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ACHLYS, exis, literally fignifying a kind of cloud, 
in Surgery, a darknefs or dimnefs of fight. It alfo denotes 
a fmall fear or mark over the pupil, of a light blue colour, 
and_is fynonymous with caligo cornex, or blindnefs from 
opacity of the cornea. It is theleucoma nephelium of Sau- 
vages, and is defcribed to be a fpeck of the cornea, fome- 
what pellucid, which oceafions obje€ts to appear as if feen 
through f{moke, or a cloud, and therefore obfcured. B 
oblique infpeGion it is difcovered to be different from the 
opacity of the aqueous humour, accompanying fome dif- 
eafes of the eye. This fpecies often arifes from a variolous 
ophthalmy, or moift one, or whatever can render the cor- 
nea opake. In infants, as they grow up, it often vanifhes 
{pontaneoufly. The juice of pimpernel, cither the blue or 
purple, dropped into the eye twice-a-day for a week, and 
the juice of the common ftar-thiftle and blue-bottle, are 
ufeful. Sugar-candy powdered is often fufficient. metic 
wine, which is the leaft hurtful, may be dropped into the 
eye with advantage. ‘The vapours of annifeed, or fennel- 
feed water, are of fervice. See Wallis’s Nofologia Metho~ 
dica oculorum. 

In a metaphorical fenfe, achlys alfo denotes a diforder 
of the womb, anfwering to what Latin authors call /fuffufio 
uteri. 

Acutys, in Mythology, is applied by fome Greek authors 
to the firlt Being, who exifted before the creation of the 
world, of chaos, and of the gods. 

ACHMET, in Biography, an Arabian author, fuppofed 
to have lived about the fourth century, wrote a book ** On 
the Interpretation of Dreams, according to the doétrine of 
the Indians, Perfians, and Egyptians.’ The original is loft, 
but it has been preferved by curiofity, or fuperltitious cre-- 
dulity in Greek and Latin. It was publifhed, together 
with “ Artemidorus on Dreams and Chiromancy,” by M. 
Rea at Paris, in 1603, 4to. Gen. Did. and Gen. 

log. 

Acumet I. emperor of the Turks, was third fon and 
fucceflor of Mahomet ITI. and afcended the throne before 
he had attained the age of fifteen. His reign was attended 
with various circum{tances, both profperous and adverfe to 
the Turkifh empire. The Afiatic rebels, who took refuge 
in Perfia; involved the two empires in a war, during the 
progrefs of which Bagdad was taken from the Turks, and 
which lafted, with intermiffions, for feveral years. In this 
reign Tranfylvania and Hungary were the fcenes of warfare 
between the Turks and Germans; and the former were af- 
fitted by Bethlem Gabor and Potfkay. The tranquillity of 
Achmet was difturbed by various difafters and calamities, 
which occurred both by fea and land, by a pretender to his 
throne, and by attempts on his life. His time, however, 
was chiefly devoted to the gratifications of the haram, in 
which he had 3coo women, and to the {ports of the field, 
for which purpofe he kept 40,000 falconers, and nearly as 
many hunt{men, in different parts of his dominions. He 
expended large fums in building, and particularly on a 
mofque which he erected in the Hippodrome. Achmet 
was lefs cruel than his predeceflors ; but he was haughty and 
ambitious. His conftitution was ftrong, and his life was 
active ; neverthelefs he died at theage of 29,1n 1617. His 
three fons fucceflively afeended the throne after him. Mod. 
Un. Hit. 

Acumet II. emperor of the Turks, fon of Sultan Fbra- 
him, fucceeded his brother Solyman, in 1691. This prince, 
though devout and inoffenfive, chearful and condefcending, 
jaft and amiable in private life, was deilitute of the talents 
neceflary for the exercife of fovereign power. He was 
fond of poetry and mufic, in both of which he made fome 
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proficiency. He died in 1695, at the age of 50, requefting 
his fucceflor Muftapha, to {pare the life of his fon. Mod. 
Un. Hitt. 

Acumer III. emperor of the Turks, fon of Mahomet 
IV. was raifed to the throne on the depofition of his bro- 
ther Muftapha IT. in 1703. His firft object, after remoy- 
ing the malecontents, was to amafs wealth; and with this 
view he debafed the coin, and laid new taxes. When 
Charles XII. of Sweden, in 1709, after the battle of Pul- 
tawa, took refuge in the Turkifh dominions, he was re- 
ceived with great hofpitality ; and under the influence of 
the fultana mother, war was declared againit Czar Peter, 
which terminated by the peace of Pruth. ‘The king, how- 
ever, was at length obliged to quit the Turkifh dominions. 
Achmet recovered the Morea from the Venetians; but in 
his expedition into Flungary, in 1716, his army was de- 
feated by Prince Eugene, at the battle of Peterwaradin. 
Achmet was led by his minifters and favourites, and their 
influence frequently occafioned political revolutions. He is 
faid, however, to have reforted in difeuife to public places, 
in order to difcover the fentiments of his fubjeéts. At 
length a fedition amongit the foldiers caufed his dethrone- 
ment in 1730, and the elevation of his nephew Mahomet V. 
He was confined in the apartment whence his fucceffor had 
been taken, and continued unmolefted till he was removed 
by an apoplexy in 1736, at the age of 74 years. Achmet* 
was a prince of moderate abilities, and good intentions ;* but 
confidence in his vizier ob{cured the luttre of his reign, and 
brought it to a fpeedy termination. Mod. Un. Hitt. 

ACHMETSHET, in Geography, a town in the penin- 
fula of the Crimea, the refidence of the Sultan Galga, the 
eldeft fon of the Khan of Tartary. It ftands on the largeft 
river in the country. N. lat. 45°35’. E. long. 52° 20’. 

ACHMIM, a large town of Upper Egypt, fituated on 
the eaftern bank of the Nile: the Chemmis of Herodotus, 
and Panopotis of Strabo. Ona triumphal arch, fituate a 
few 100 yards fouth of the convent, and built of marble by 
the emperor Nero, there is a Greek infcription, fays Mr. 
Brace, «zu 3:0. The temple of this place, fays Abulfeda, 
is one of che molt celebrated monuments of antiquity ; being 
conftruéted of ftones of a prodigious fize, on which are 
feulptured innumerable figures. There may ftill be traced 
four concentric circles in a fquare; the innermoft of which 
contains the fun; the two next are divided into twelve parts, 
one containing twelve birds, and the other twelye animals 
almoft effaced, which appear to be the figns of the zodiac ; 
the fourth prefents twelve human figures, which Savary 
fuppofes to be the twelve gods reprefenting the twelve 
mouths of the year, as the Egyptians, according to Hero- 
dotus, (1. ii.) firlt divided the year into twelve months, and 
the angles of the {quare, on the fides of which may be diftin- 
guifheda globe with wings, are occupied by the four feafons. 
This temple was probably dedicated to the fun; and thefe 
various hieroglyphics mark his paflage into the figns of the 
zodiac ; whence Savary infers, that the Egyptians poflefled 
the knowledge of aftronomy from the remoteft antiquity. 
The ferpent Haridi 1s the wonder of the neighbouring coun- 
try. - Scheilk Haridi, above a century ago, diéd in this 
place ; and as he was deemed a faint among the Mahome- 
tans, they raifed a monument in honour of him, and one of 
their priefts perfuaded the people, that the foul of Haridi 
paffed into the body of a ferpent. This artful prieft had 
contrived to make a ferpent obedient to his voice, and he 
pretended to perform a variety of tricks, and to cure many 
diforders by means of this ferpent, which he confined to the 
tomb, and made the initrument of great gain to himfelf. 
The virtues of this ferpent are acknowledged by the Chrif- 
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tians of the country as well as by the Turks; and they 
maintain, that it is the demon Afmodeus, who flew the 
feven hufbands of Tobit’s wife, and that he was brought 
by the angel Raphael to this place, after metamorphofing 
him, and that God makes ufe of him to deceive the infidels. 
Though Achmim has loft much of its ancient fplendour, it 
is {till one of the moit beautiful towns of Upper Egypt. It 
is fubje& to a well regulated police. The ftreets are wide 
and clean, and commerce and agriculture flourifh in its vici- 
nity. It has a manufacture of cotton, ftuffs, and pottery, 
which are conveyed over the whole of Egypt. Bruce 
(Travels, &e. vol. i. p. 98.) fays, that the air is bad, and 
the afpect of the inhabitants, of whom he {peaks in very de- 
grading terms, yellow and unhealthy. See Savary’s Let- 
ters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 562, &c. There is in this town 
a convent of religious Francifcans eftablifhed for the pur- 
pofe of entertaining the perfecuted Chriftians in Nubia. 
They are chiefly Catholics, intermixed with Cophts and 
Moors. The poultry bred here, and fent down to Cairo, is 
efteemed the beft in Egypt. But the great export from 
Achmim is wheat, the country about it being fown with 
that grain, and the crops being fuperior to any in Egypt. 
They have alfo abundance of fifh, particularly the Binny. 
The women feldom marry after fixteen; and feveral were 
feem with child who were under eleven years of age. 

ACHMOUNAIN, a village in Upper Egypt, about 
four miles to the north of Mrtaour, which is remarkable 
for the ruins it contains, and particularly for a fuperb portico 
in good prefervation. On the frieze there are carved feveral 
hieroglyphics, which probably exhibit the hiftory of the 
time, the place, and the deity in whofe honour this monu- 
ment was raifed. It is particularly defcribed by Savary. 
Letters, vol. i. p. 546, &c. 

ACHNE, Ay», has various fignifications: fometimes 
it denotes lint, at other times chaff, or froth of -the fea. 
Hippocrates vfes it to denote a white mucilage, obfervable 
in the eyes of patients who have fevers, and alfo a white 
mucus in the fauces, thrown up from the lungs. 

AcHNE, in Geography, an ancient name given to one of 
the iflands of Rhodes, afterwards called Ca/as. 

Acune', in Medicine. See Acrimony. 

ACHOLLA, in Ancient Geography, a free city of Africa 
Propria, mentioned by Strabo and Stephanus; called by 
others 4cil/a. Ptolemy has fixed its. fituation between 
Thapfus and Rufpe; and Dr. Shaw (Trav. p. 111.) fup- 
pofes it to be the prefent Elalia, lying upon the borders of 
a fertile plain, which extends from Sale¢to to the vicinity of 
Sbeah. 

ACHOMBONE, in Geography, the capital of the can- 
ton of Axim, on the gold coaft of Africa. It is defended 
by a Dutch fort ; and the houfes are feparated by avenues 
planted with fruit-trees, which form elegant viltas. The 
river Axim runs through the town. 

ACHONRY, a {mall town of Ireland, in the province 
of Connaught, and county of Sligo, fituate on the river 
Shannon. 

ACHOR, in Scripture Geography, a valley of Jericho, 
lying-along the river Jordan, not far from Gilgal; fo called 
from AcuaAn, who was there itoned’to death. 

Acuor, in Mythology, the god of flies; to whom, ac- 
cording to Pliny, the inhabitants of Cyrene facrificed, in 
order to obtain deliverance from thefe infects, and the dif- 
orders occafioned by them. 

Acuor, in Surgery, a {pecies of herpes, the cruftea latea: 
of fome authors, andin England the fcald-head. It is a: 
fort of {mail running ulcer on the face and head, chiefly of. 
children while they fuck, by which the fkin i broke into 
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a number of little holes, out of which iffues a vifcid humour, 
like ichor, whence its name. When the difeafe {preads, 
this ferum dries, and forms afeab. Achor differs from the 
ravus and TineEA only in the degree of virulence, When 
the perforations are large, it is called favus ; and tinea, when 
they are like thofe which are made by moths in cloth. By 
tinea is generally underftood a dry feab on the hairy fealp of 
children, with thick feales, and an offenfive {mell; and 
when the diforder affects the face, it is called crusTa 
laétea. Mr, Bell, in his treatife of ulcers, fays, that both 
thefe may be reduced to the fame fpecies of HERPES, viz. 
the herpes puftulofus, as they differ only in fituation. Dr. 
Cullen confiders this difeafe as a fynonym of uxcus, where 
he alfo places the crufta laGtea, in the clafs Jocales, and or- 
der dialyfes. When it happens to children, otherwife 
healthy, it will be commonly fufficient to keep the belly 
moderately lax, to preferve cleanlinefs, and to réftrict them 
to a moderate diet. The hair fhould be kept fhort, and the 
head wafhed with foap-fuds ; and an iffue may be of fervice. 
When the diforder is more violent, attended with much 
itching, palenefs of countenance, and other unpleafant 
fymptoms, the fame method of treatment will generally fuc- 
ceed. Small dofes of calomel may be adminiftered as an al- 
terative, and the antimonial wine, at proper intervals, as 
the ftomach will bear. ‘The unguentum e pice may be ufed 
externally two or three times a week ; or cream mixed with 
chalk in Ane powder. When the humour is repelled, warm 
fudorifics fhould be ufed ; and though the cold-bath fhould 
be avoided, the warm-bath will be beneficial. When the 
hair is fhort, the part may be wafhed with a lotion made of 
aq. pur. [hi. and gr, x. of hydrargyrus muriatus. Motherb. 
Dict. by Wallis. See Acrimony and Tinea Capi- 
TIs. 

ACHRADINA, or as Cicero has it, AcrapinA, in 
Ancient Geography, one of the cities, or divifions of Syra- 
cule, and the largeft, moft beautiful, moft fertile, and 
beft fortified of the five. The others were the iflands 
Nafos, or Ortygia, yche, and Neapolis; to which was 
afterwards added the hill called Epipole. It was 
adorned, according to Cicero, (1. iv. c. 53, de Syracufis,) 
with a very {pacious forum, beautiful porticos, a very 
elegant prytaneum, a capacious fenate-houfe, and a fu- 
perb temple of Jupiter Olympius. The rocks of this 
quarter of Syracufe, which are formed by marine depofi- 
tions, poflefs the fingular property of diffipating or ab- 
forbing the moifture of dead bodies fo fpeedily, that they 
are preferved in vaults excavated for the purpofe, in their 
proper form and habiliments, 

ACHRAS, or Sarora-Pium, in Botany, a genus of 
the hexandria monogynia clafs, and of the natural order of 
dumofe. The charaéters are; the calyx is a perianthium, 
coniitting of fix ovate, concave, ereét leaflets, the outer 
broader and fhorter, and the inner coloured: the corolla is 
one-petalled, ovate, of the fame height with the calyx, with 
the border cut into fix fubovate flat divifions, and fcales at 
the jaws of the corolla, equal in length to the divifions, 
narrower, {fpreading, and emarginate; the ftamina have fix 
fhort awl-fhaped filaments at the jaws of the corolla, alter- 
nate with the divifions, bent inwards, and the: anthers are 
fharp: the pittillum has a roundifh, flatted germen; the 
ftyle is awl-thaped, and longer than the corolla; and the 
ftigma is obtufe: the pericarpium is a globofe, very fuccu- 
lent pomum, with twelve cells: the feeds are folitary, ovate, 
fhining, {carved on one fide, and pointed at the bafe. There 
are four {pecies, wiz. 1. The mammo/a, or mammee fapota, 
otherwife called nippled S. or American marmelade, grow- 
ing in America to the height of thirty or forty feet, with 
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leaves a foot long, and three inches broad in the middle, 
cream-coloured flowers,and large oval fruit, containing a thick 
lufcious pulp, called natural marmelade ; this tree is planted 
for the fruit in Jamaica, Barbadoes, Cuba, and molt of the 
Welt India iflands, and was gultivated here by Mr. Miller 
in 1739: of this there is a variety, called the bully or nif- 
berry bully-tree, becaufe it is the talleft of all the trees in 
the woods: it is efteemed one of the beft timber-trees in 
Jamaica. 2. The /apota, which grows to the height of 
fixty or feventy feet, without knots or branches, and bears 
a round, yellow fruit, bigger than a quince, which {mells 
well, and is of an agreeable tafte ; it is common at Panama, 
and fome other places in the Spanifh Weft Indies, but not 
to be found in many of the Englifh fettlements ; it was cul- 
tivated here by Mr. Miller, in 1739. 3. The difeda, or 
cloven-flowered S. cultivated in Malabar for the fruit, which 
is of the form and fize of an olive, having a pulp of a 
f{weetifh acid flavour; its leaves are ufed for cataplafms to 
tumors, bruifed and boiled with the root of-curcuma and 
the leaves of ginger, fuppofed to be a native of the Philip- 
pine iflands, and probably growing in China, and found by 
Forfter, flowering in September, in the ifland of Tonga- 
tabu. 4. The /falicifolia, or willow-leaved S. called in Ja- 
maica white-bully tree, or galimeta wood, which fupplies 
good timber; cultivated here by Mr. Miller, in 1758. The 
bark of the /apota and mammo/fa is very altringent, and is 
called cortex Famaicenfis. "This was once fuppofed to be 
the true Jefuit’s bark, but its effect on the negroes has been 
pernicious. hefe trees being natives of very warm cli- 
mates, cannot be preferved in England, unlels they are 
placed in the warmeft ftoves, and managed with great care. 
Miller’s Diét. by Martyn. 

Gmelin has added the dalata, with ovated oblong leaves, 
hoary underneath, and an oblong ovated pomum, 

ACHRIDA. See Ocuripa. 

ACHROCORDES of Fava, in Natural Hiflory, one 
of the genera of {erpents, in the fecond volume of Count de 
la Cepede’s natural hiftory. This genus is defcribed by M. 
Hornttadt, a Swedifh naturalift. Its body and tail are co- 
vered with little warts or tubercles; its back is black; its 
belly and fides are whitifh ; the latter are marked with black 
{pots ; the head is flat, and covered with {mall feales; each 
jaw of the mouth, which has a {mall opening, is armed with 
a double row of teeth, but it has no poifonous fangs: the 
largeft part of the body is near the anus, and the tail is re- 
markably flender. ‘The fpecimen from which this defcrip- 
tion was taken meafured eight feet and three inches in 
length ; its tail was eleven inches long; and the greater 
diameter of the body was above three inches. It was a 
female, and in it were found five young ones, completely 
formed, and nine inches long. 

ACHROMATIC, compofed of « priv. and xpwpe, co 
Jour, and denoting without colour, a term, fays M. de la 
Lande, firft introduced into his aftronomy, to denote tele- 
fcopes of a new invention, contrived to remedy aberration 
and colours. See ApeRRaATION and TELESCOPE. 

ACHRONICAL, in Afronomy. See AcRonycHAL. 

ACHSTEDE, in Geography, a {mall town of the circle 
of Lower Saxony, in the duchy of Bremen, two leagues 
north of Bremen. < 

ACHSTETTEN,a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Swabia, two leagues N. W. of Augfburg. 

ACH'TELING, a meafure for liquids ufed in Germany. 
Thirty-two achtelings make a heemer; four fciltems or 
{ciltins make an achteling. 

ACHTIAR, in Geography, a fmall commodious haven 
near Inkerman in the Black Sea. 
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ACHTIRKA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Charkov, ten German miles W.S.W, of Charkov, 

ACHTUBA, a river of Rouffia, which rifes from the 
Volga, a little above the town of Tzaritzin, and runs_paral- 
lel with that river to Krafnoijar, near which place it joins it, 
and flows with it into the Cafpian Sea. 

ACHY, a fpecies of Cassra, that grows in Arabia. 

ACHYR, in Geography, a {trong town and calle of the 
Ukrain, fubje& to the Ruffians fince 1667. It ftands on 
the river Uorfkolo, near the frontiers of Ruffia, 127 miles 
weft of Kiow. N. lat. 49° 32’. E. long. 36° o’. 

ACHYRACANTHA, in Botany, a name given by Dil- 
lenius to the AcuyranTues of Linnzus. 

ACHYRANTHA, a fpecies of ILLEcEsRUM. 

ACHYRANTHES, formed of axupov, chaff, and av$oc, 
a flower, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
clafs of plants, belonging to the natural order of mi/cellanee 
Linn. and of amaranthi Jufl. The chara€ters are thefe: 
the calyx confifts of an outer perianthium, that is three- 
leaved, lanceolate, acute, permanent; and of an inner one, 
that is five-leaved and permanent: it has no corolla; the 
ne€tarium has five valves, furrounding the germ, bearded at 
the tip, concave and caducous: the itamina are filiform fila- 
ments, of the length of the corolla, and the anthers are 
ovate and incumbent: the piftillum has a fuperior turbinate 
germ; the ftyle is filiform, of the length of the ftamens, and 
the ftigma is bifid and villous: the pericarpium is a capfule, 
roundifh, one-celled, not gaping ; and the feed is fingle and 
oblong. There are eleven {pecies, viz. 1. a/pera, or 
rough, of which there are two varieties ; the Sicilian plant 
with oblong pointed leaves, growing near three feet high, 
and the Indian, found in Malabar, Ceylon, Jamaica, and 
almoft every where within the tropics, with broader leaves, 
and on both fides fmooth and green, cultivated here in 
1713: 2. /appacea, or burry, a lofty plant, a native of 
Malabar and Ceylon, cultivated by Mr. Miller in 1759: 
3. muricata or prickly, a native of India, introduced in 
1777, by M. Thouin: 4. paiula or fpreading: 5. alterni- 
folia or alternate-leaved ; both natives of the Haft Indies: 6. 
corymbofa, formerly belonging to the Celofia of Linneus, a 
native of Ceylon: 7. dichotoma, a native of Virginia: 8. 
profirata, a native of India: 9. nivea or white, a native of 
the Canary iflands, introduced here in 1780, by Mr. Maffon, 
and flowering from May to July: 10. altifima or tall, 
climbing up trees to the height of twenty feet, common 
about Spanifh-town and Kingfton, in Jamaica, and in the 
woods of Domingo, and called by Browne baftard hoop- 
withe: 11. polygoncides, found in Arabia and Malabar. Gmeiin 
enumerates fixteen fpecies; adding the pappo/a, villofa, or 
Invecesrum Janatum, paniculata, capitata, and decumbens, 
from Forfk. fl. eg. Arab. The feveral fpecies have little 
beauty, and are only preferved in botanic gardens. 

ACHYRONIA, in Botany, a name given by Van 
Royen to a genus of plants called by Linneus Aspa- 
BATHUS. 

ACHYROPHORUS, the name given by Vaillant to 
the Hyrocuorris of Linnezus. 

ACHZIB, or Acuazis, in Scripture Geography, a town 
of Galilee, in the tribe of Afher, nine miles from Ptolemais; 
probably the fame with that called by the Greeks Eecdippa ; 
alfo, a town in the more fouthern parts of the tribe of 
Judah. 

ACIA, formed of the vernacular name Aciova in Guiana, 
in Botany, a genus of the monadelphia dadecandria clafs, 
and natural order of pomacee. Its charactersare: the calyx 
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is a one-leafed, turbinate, curved perianthium, with a five- 
parted border, the parts roundifh and fpreading, the upper- 
moft and two lowelt larger, the two middle ones f{maller : 
the corolla has five, oblong, rounded petals; the three upper 
longer, afcending ; the two lower fhorter: the ftamina con- 
fit of twelve unequal filaments, uniting at bottom in a 
linear fiefhy membrane, inferted into the calyx between the 
two fmaller petals ; the anthers are roundifh and {mall: the 
piftillum has an ovate germen, above the bafe adhering by 
the membrane of the ftamina to a rib internally prominent 
from the bottom of the calyx; the ftyle filiform and curved; 
the ftigma acute: the pericarpium is an ovate, fibrous, 
chinked, large drupe: the feed is an ovate nut, with a 
brittle fhell. There is one fpecies, which is a tree, whofe 
trunk is fixty feet high, and three or four feet in diameter, 
covered witha fmooth grey bark ; the fruit is of the fize of 
a walnut, inclofing a large kernel, of an agreeable talte, and 
eaten by the creoles when brought to market in Augult at 
Cayenne; they alfo extra an oil from it, as fweet as that 
of almonds; the wood is hard and heavy, and of a yellowith 
white colour. 

Acta, a term in the Roman Surgery, concerning ‘the 
meaning of which phyficians and commentators are much 
divided. Celfus, fpeaking of the healing of wounds, either 
by future, or by the fibula, fays, each is beft effeGed by 
means of a foft acia, not too much twifled, that it may 
fit the eafier on the body. Boxhornius will have the acia to 
be the acus of the fibula, or that part which is pinched : in 
which view, acia mollis only imported, that it was not fet 
fo as to pinch too much. 

ACICOCA, in Botany, an herb that grows in Peru, and 
is fometimes ufed inftead of the herb paracuay, of which 
it is faid to have all the properties. 

ACICULA, in Natural Hifory,a{pecies of Buccixum, 
with a fmooth, fubulated, very thin fhell, tranfverfely ftriated 
with contiguous fpiral windings. It is found in frefh waters. 
A.cicula is alfo a fpecies of Hexix, with an oblong acumi- 
nated fhell, longitudinally ribbed and tranf{verfely ftriated, 
and an oval aperture; found in Coromandel. 

ACICUL& denote {mall fpikes, or prickles, in form of 
needles, with which nature has armed feveral animals and 
plants. 

ACID, in Chemifiry, is ufed in common language asa 
generic name for all thofe fubftances which imprefs the organs 
of tafte with a fharp four fenfation. Since, however, there 
are certain bodies deftitute of this property, which never- 
thelefs are claffed by all chemical writers as acids, this popu- 
lar chara¢teriftic muft be abandoned as effential, for one which 
is nore comprehenfive. 

Newton’s well know definition of an acid, ‘that which 
“ ftrongly attratts, and is ftrongly attraéted,’”’ would have 
required notice only in the hiftory of chemical-opinions, if it 
had not been implicitly adopted by one of the ableft chemifts 
of the prefent age, Cit. Guyton Morveau. (Dié&. Method. 
art. acide.) ‘Now if any one fhould afk me,” fays he “what 
“‘ is an acid, I reply, it is that which of all palpable fub- 
‘ ftances is the moft powerful folvent ; that which aéts on 
“ the greateft number of other bodies ; that, as Newton has 
“© fo well exprefled it, which ftrongly attracts, and is 
“ flrongly attracted.” It is a greater fault for a definition 
to be too comprehenfive than too circumfcribed, and that 
which has been juft quoted not only includes alkalies as 
well as acids, as indeed Morveau allows, But all the ative 
chemical agents, fuch as water, alcohol, hydrogen, oxygen, 
&c. for they are all powerful folvents, at on a great num- 
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ber of other bodies, ftrongly attraét, and are ftrongly at- 
tracted. In faét, there is no one property peculiar to the 
genus acid, and which belongs to each {pecies, fo that it is 
not poflible to give a definition of the term: neverthelefs, by 
combining together the general diftinguifhing qualities of 
acids, and noting at the fame time the exceptions to thefe, 
a defcription may be produced more illuftrative than the moft 
laboured definition. 

Previoufly to the confideration of the general properties of 
acids, it will be an advantage to give a {ketch of the opinions 
held by the old chemifts concerning their origin and mode 
of action, and to examine more at large the theory of La- 
voifier upon the fame fubje&. , 

When the mechanical fyftem was in vogue, according to 
which the chemical action of bodies was explained by the 
fuppofed figure and fize of their refpeclive molecule, acids 
were fuppofed to be a genus of falts, compofed of extremely 
{mall and fharp f{picule, which readily penetrated into the 
minuteft pores of the fubftances fubjeéted to their aGtion, 
and thus feparated from each other their component parts ; 
while, at the fame time, the acid became neutralized by its 
points being fheathed in the pores of the body with which 
it was mixed. This explanation was, however, ably con- 
troverted by Boyle, and by Stahl inhis work on falts; and, 
at length, together with other chemical phenomena, the fol- 
vent power of acids was arranged by Macquer and his con- 
temporarics, under the general laws of eleCtive attraction. 

After a few of the acids were difcovered, it was fuppofed 
by Paracelits, and feveral chemifts of his age, that there 
exifted an univerfal faline element, or principle of ‘acidity 
eommon to all acids, which therefore differed from each other 
rather in mode than effence. Beccher, though he allowed 
the unity of the caufe of acidity, yet affirmed it to be com- 
pofed of water and vitrifiable earth, and therefore not en- 
titled to rank as an element. Stahl, in his valuable re- 
fearches into the exiftence of phlogifton, and the compofi- 
tion of falts, was induced to believe that the fulphuric acid, 
or as it was then called the vitriolic, was the original acid, 
of which all the reft were only modifications. A fimilar 
opinion was held by Sage and Landriani, except that the 
former {uppofed the phofphoric acid, and the latter the car- 
bonic acid, to be the primary one. The difcovery of de- 
phlogifticated air, (oxygen gas) having been made by Priett- 
ley in 1774, a multitude of experiments were foon after-in- 
ftituted by the chemilts of Europe on this interefting fub- 
ttance ; and, in 1778, a memoir was prefented to the royal 
academy of fciences at Paris, by Lavoilier, on the compo- 
fition of the acid of fugar. In this, after having defcribed 
the method of preparing the acid of fugar by means of ni- 
trous acid, he concludes, that the convertion of nitrous acid 
into nitrous gas, 13 Owing to the abitraction of part of its 
oxygen by the fuperior aflinity of fugar for this fubftance, 
and that the fugar in confequence of its union with oxygen 
acquires the properties of an acid. Proceeding afterwards 
to generalize this inference, he maintains that oxygen is the 
univerfal acidifying element, and that by combining in cer- 
tain proportions with combuflible bafes without decompof- 
ing them, it thereby converts them into peculiar acids. 
This doftrine, fimple and elegant, and planfible as it was, 
did not however at firft meet with general’ concurrence ; 
but, in the courfe of the controverfy, it gradually acquired, 
and merited new advocates froém the accumulated teftimonies 
of experiment in its confirmation.—The publication of La- 
voifier’s Elements of Chemiftry, in 1789, contributed more 
than any thing elfe to fettle the opinion of chemitts upon 
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the fubje& ; in this work he demonftrates that phofphorus 
and charcoal, and fulphur, being feparately inflamed in oxy- 
gen gas, combined with its bafe, acquire an additional weight 
equivalent to that of the air confumed, and are converted into 
the phofphoric, carbonic, and fulphuric acids. 

Befides the fynthetical arguments above alluded to, the 
Lavoiferian theory is fupported- by an equal number of 
analytical experiments, in which molt of the known acids 
are decompofed into oxygen, and one or more combuttible 
bafes. The moft elegant {pecimen of both kinds of proof 
is furnifhed by the nitrous acid ; if purified nitre, (nitrat-of 
potafh) previoufly deprived of its water of cryftallization, 
be expofed in a filver retort to a low red heat, a large quan- 
tity of gas, confifting of oxygen and azot, in the propor- 
tion of about 80 of the former to 20 of the latter, will be 
given out, and pure potafh will remain in the retort, whofe 
weight together with that of the gafles will be equivalent to 
that of the original nitre; the mixed gafles are wholly defti- 
tute of acid properties, but by being forced into union by 
means of the eleétric fparvk, their volume is gradually dimi- 
nifhed, and at length the whole is reduced to an acid liquor, 
poffefling all the qualities of nitrous acid; if this and the 
potafh remaining in the firlt precefs be mixed together, 
chemical union immediately enfues, and nitre is repro- 
duced. 

Three of the known acids are incapable of being decom- 
pofed by any method that we are at prefent acquainted 
with; it is therefore only from analogy that they are fup- 
pofed to contain oxygen for their acidifying principle; this 
circumflance, however, is no peculiar obje€tion to the theory 
of Lavoilier, for fince all the decompofable acids may be 
refolved into oxygen and a fimple or compound combultible 
bate, it feems confiltent with the principles of chemical phi- 
lofophy to eftablith that as a general law, to which in the 
prefent {tate of our knowledge, there is not a fingle exceps 
tion. 

Subftances, whofe mutual affinity is confiderable, may 
combine with each other in various proportions, and the re- 
fulting compounds will vary in their properties accordingly; 
this is the cafe with ‘all the known acidifiable bafes which 
in their loweft ftate of oxydation exhibit no acid properties 
whatever: nor is the developement of an acid an evidence of 
the compleat faturation of its*bafe with oxygen, there being 
feveral acids capable of combining with additional quantities 
of oxygen, and thus acquiring new and more decided acid 
characters.—It is even fuppofed that fome bafes may be 
oxygenated in three different degrees, preferving in each the 
effential qualities of acids: hence refults an important ar- 
rangement of acids according as they are oxygenated in the 
firlt, fecond or third degree. The reformed chemical no- 
meiiclature on the principles of Lavoifier and Morveau, has 
ingenioufly diftinguifhed thefe ftates by the terminations ous 
and i¢, and the prefix oxy (for oxygenated); thus fulphur, at 
the loweft ftate of oxygenation in which it acquires acid 
properties, is called /ulphureous acid; when fill further 
oxygenated it becomes /ulphuric acid; thus alfo, muriatic 
acid, when raifed to the third degree of oxygenation, be- 
comes oxy-murtatic acid. ; 

The old chemilts divided acids into mineral, vegetable, 
and animal, according to their fuppofed origin; this, how. 
ever, is not only an inconvenient, but an jncorrect me- 
thod of arrangement, as many of thefe bodies are found 
in all the three natural kingdoms. Upon the whole, 
perhaps, the beft way of arranging them is the follow. 
ing: ; 

States 
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States of Oxygenation. 


Bafes. ift. 2d. (3d. 
[Sulphur - Sulphu- Sulphuric 
reous - 
Azxot = Nitrous ~ Nitric 
With fim- | Pho/pho-  Phofpho- Phofpho- 
ple va-< rus = ~~ reous - ~ fic 
dicals. | Carbon - - - = = Carbonic 
Arfenic - Arfenious Arfeénic 
Molybdena ~ = = - Molybdic 
LChrome - - - = = Chromic 
( Acetous - Acetic 
Tartaric 
gs Onalic 
be aa 
Withdou- drogen } Malic 
ble ra- in dif- < Bares 
dicals. | ferent Sr erinie 
des Saccho- 
{ tions. laéic 
[ Formic 
Sebacic? 
“= - (Carbon, 
boned pe Hydro- Proffic 
ee) gemand Lithic 
= Azo. 
With un- Muriatic- Oxymu- 
known Fluoric riatic 
~ radicals. Boracic 


The chemiits of the la& century feem to have been 
acquainted only with the three mineral acids, as they are 
called, viz. the fulphuric, nitric, and muriatic, and with the 
acetous acid or vinegar: the accuracy and induftry of the 
moderns have increafed the number of {pecies to twenty-nine ; 
how many more may be hereafter added to the lift it is 
impofiible to afcertain. Without adverting to the poffi- 
bility of difcovering new acidifiable bafes, it is by no means 
improbable, however, that many of the fimple combuttible 
bodies as the metals, or the compound ones as phofphorated 
hydrogen, fulphurated hydrogen, the metallic phofphurets, 
&c. may be fo far faturated with oxygen, as to become pe- 
culiar acids. 

The charatteriftic properties of acids, z.e. the peculiar 
laws and effeéts of their action on other chemical fub- 
ftances, yet remain to be mentioned. 

1. When taken into the mouth they occafion a four tafte. 

The oxymuriatic acid alone is deftitute of this property $ 
the reft poffefs it in a greater or lefs degree according to 
their liquid or folid form, and the energy with which they 
ac on the animal &bre, from the corrofive and intenfely four 
fulphuric acid, to the boracic, whofe tafte can fcarcely be 
perceived. 

z. They change native vegetable blues to red. 

Indigo is not turned red by any acid, nor does turnefol 
Faper yield to fome of the weakelt ones, but both thefe 
pigments are artificial : the fulphureous and oxymuriatic acid 
difcharge entirely the native vegetable blaes, not however 
before having changed them to red. 

3. They have a ftronger affinity for alkalies than thefe 
have for any other fubitance. Therefore, all the foluble 
combinations of alkalies with metallic oxyds, with éarths, 
with fulphur, &c. are decompofed by any acid. 

4. They combine with earths, with alkalids, and with 
metallic oxyds, forming the numerous and very important 
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clafles of earthy, neutral, and metallic falts, moft of which 
are fufceptible of cryftallization. 

5. The property of incombutftibility has been generally 
attributed to acids as a charatteriftic, but certainl: very 
erroneoufly. The moft incombuftible of the acids are no 
more fo than the fixed alkalies, the earths, and the perfe& 
metallic oxyds; and all the acids with two or three radi- 
cals, and thofe with fimple radicals in the firft ftate cf 
oxygenation, are, ftrifily {peaking, combuttible, that is, they 
unite at a certain temperature with oxygen gas, during 
which combination heat, and in fome cafes ligh€ alfo, ave 
extricated. 

The medical effe&ts of acids are confiderable, and vary 
according to their degree of concentration ; the moit aétive, 
when pure, or nearly fo, are ufed externally as cauftics and 
efcharotics, and as powerful ftimulants in fome cafes of 
palfy: if largely diluted with water, they may be fafely 
employed internally in fevers, inflammations, and hemorr- 
hages, as refrigerants and aftringents. 

For the particular acids, fee them under their fpecific 
names. 

Encycloped. Method. art. Acide.—Lavoifier’s Elements 
of Chemiftry.—Prieftley on Air, vol. iii—¥Fourcroy, Syf- 
teme des Connoif. Chimiq. vol. ii—Macquer’s Chem. Dit. 
art. Acid. Cullen Mat. Med. vol. ii. 

ACIDAL1US, Vaens, in Biography, an eminent gram- 
marian and critic, was born at Wititock, in Brandenburgh, and 
after vifiting feveral academies on the continent, fixed his refi< 
dence at Breflaw. Being difappointed of employment, he 
became a Roman catholic, and was chofen re&tor of a 
{chool at Nieffa. Thuanus informs us, that he was a very 
clofe ftudent, and that his noGturna! ftudies, which were un- 
feafonably prolonged, whilit he was compofing his conjec- 
tures on Plautus, occafioned a diftemper that terminated in 
his death, on the 25th of May 1595, when he was juft 
turned of 28. He wrote a Commentary on Quintus Cur- 
tius; Notes on Tacitus; on the twelve Panegyrics; be- 
fides {peeches, letters, and poems. A {mall piece, printed 
in 1595, and intitled, Mutlieres non effe homines, or that 
“women were/not of the human f{pecies,” was falfely 
aferibed to him. He only accidentally found the MS. and 
printed it. Its faid, that in order to appeafe the wrath of 
fome ladies, who reproached him as the author, he declared 
his opinion, that the author was a judicious perfon, the 
ladies being certainly more of the fpecies of angels than of 
men. M. Baillet, who admits him among his Enfans cele 
bres, fays, that his comment on Plautus was written when 
he was not more than feventeen or eighteen years of age, and 
that he compofed feveral Latin poems about the fame period. 

ACIDALUS, the name of a fountain in Orchomenos, 
a city of Beeotia, in which the Graces, who are facred to 
Venus, bathed : hence the epithet Acidalia given to Venus. 
See Virgil An. 1.1. v. 724. 

ACIDAVA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Dacia, 
towards the country of the Jazygii. 

ACIDIFIABLE Base, AciprricaTion, in Chemifiry. 
The general theory of the formation of acips has already 
been explained under that term. An acidifiable bafe or 
Rapicat is any fubftance, whether fimple or compound, 
that is capable of uniting without decompofition, with fuch 
a quantity of oxygen as thereby to become pofleffed of 
acid properties. All acids agree with each other in con- 
taining oxygen, but differ from each other in their radicals $ 
hence it is the acidifiable bafe that determines the {pecies 
of acid. This term was unknown in chemiltry previouily to 
the difcoveries of Lavoifier on the compofition of acids, be- 
caufe thofe bodies that are now proved to be convertible 
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into acids by combination with oxygen, were fuppofed by 
Stahl and his followers to be already acids united to phlo- 
gifon: thus fulphur, which according to the prefent the- 
ory is a chemical element, and capable, by combination with 
oxygen, of being converted into Sulphuric acid, was, by 
the Stahlians, confidered as a compound of fulphuric acid 
and phlogifton. 

The object of the reformed chemical NomENCLATURE is 
to denote, as much as poffible, the compofition of bodies in 
the names appropriated to them; thus {ulphuric, carbonic, 
and phofphoric acids exprefs the perfeét faturation of their 
refpective bafes, fulphur, carbon, and phofphorus, with 
oxygen. This rule, however, has by no means been uni- 
formly adhered to; and the young ftudent in chemiitry, 
reading of the benzoic, fuccinicy’ or febacic acids would 
on this account be led into an error if he fuppofed that 
benzoe, amber, or fat, were the acidifiable bafes of the acids 
that bear their names. Almoft all fubltances are capable 
of combining with oxygen, but it docs not therefore follow 
that they are acidifiable bafes; that the procels of acidif- 
cation may take place a large proportion of oxygen feems 
effentially neceffary, otherwife the refult is -only an oxyd. 
Hence oxydable fubftances may be divided into thofe which 
are capable only of a low ftate of oxydation, or proper oxy- 
dable bafes ; and into thofe capable of a further combination 
with oxygen, by which they acquire acid properties, or aci- 
difiable bafes. Acidification may be performed in various 
ways according to the temperature and the affinity of the 
bale for oxygen. The two great refervoirs from which na- 
ture procures her oxygen for the compofition of acids are 
wATER and almofpheric air, the former confitting of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, and the other of oxygen and azot. The 
chemift employs principally oxygen gas and atmofpheric air 
at a high temperature, as in the formation of carbonic and 
phofphoric acids by combuftion of charcoal and phofpho- 
rus, or the nitric acid as in the formation of the suLPHURIC 
and oxauic acids. The acidifying procefles of art are 

enerally more rapid than thofe of nature. 

ACIDITY, the quality which conftitutes or denomi- 
nates a body acid, or that fenfation of fharpnefs and four- 
nefs which acids excite upon the organ of talte. 

ACIDON, a river of Peloponnefus, called alfo Acidas, 
which united with Jardanus, near Anigrus. 

ACIDOTON, in Borany, a genus of the monoecia poly- 
andria clafs and order; the characters of which are, that it 
has male and female flowers on the fame, or a different tree; 
the calyx of the male is a five-leaved perianthium, and the 
leaflets are ovate-lanceolate, and reflex; it has no corolla: 
the ftamina are numerous filaments from 35 to 40, placed 
on a globular receptacle, the outer fhorter, the inner longer 
and upright: the anthers are cordate-ovate, upright and 
imall: the calyx of the female is a fix-leaved perianthium ; 
the leaflets linear-lanceolate and {preading ; no corolla: the 
piftillum is a three cornered germen; the ftyle fhort, acute, 
thick and trifid at the top; the ftigmas are tomentofe and 
reflex: the pericarpium is a three-grained, hirfute, ° three- 
celled capfule ; and the feeds are folitary and ovate. There 
is one fpecies, viz. A. urens, a native of Jamaica, defcribed 
by Sloane, though he never faw the flower and fruit, which 
grows to the height of eight or nine feet. Miller’s Diet. by 
Martyn. This, in Gmelin’s edition of Linnzus, is a genus 
of the polyandria monogynia clafs and. order. 

ACIDOTON, is alfo a fpecies of ADELrA. i 

ACIDULA, in Ancient Geography, a fountain of Italy, 
near Linternum, to the waters of which, probably impreg- 
nated with fixed air, or carbonic acid, Pliny afcribes a falu- 
tary effect, as an antidote to ftone and gravel. 
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ACIDULE, Laux acidules, Fr. a fpecies of mineral 
waters, diftinguifhed by their fparkling appearance when 
poured from one veffel into another, and by their brifle aci- 
dulous tafte; they contain a confiderable quantity of free 
carbonic acid to which thefe properties are owing, 

ACIDULATED, a term denoting any thing blended 
with acid juices, in order to give it a coolnefs and brifknefs. 

ACIDULOUS denotes a thing that is flightly acid ; it is 
fynonymous with the word /ub-acid, 

ACIDULUM, <dcidule, Fr. a term ufed in the new 
chemical nomenclature, to exprefs a genus of native com- 
pound falts, in which the alkaline bafe is fuperfaturated with 
acid, and which therefore are employed in various chemical 
procefles, and for economical purpofes as acids. We are at 
prefent acquainted with two fpecies, the tartareous acidu- 
lum, or acidulous TARTRITE of pota/b, and the oxalic acidu- 
lum, or acidulous oxavat of potafh. 

ACIDUM PINGUE,—Caujflicum—Acide gras. Fr. Fett= 
faure Germ. ; 

In the year 1764, when the abilities of Macquer, Bergman, 
Black, and Scheele, had already difcovered many important 
chemical facts, which were -with difficulty explicable on the 
Stahlian theory, and when the rigorous method of demonttra- 
uon fo honourable to the prefent age had not as yet been 
univerfally affented to, there appeared in German a volume of 
Effays on the fubjeét of Lime, by Fred. Meyer, an apothe- 
cary of Ofnaburg, announcing the difcovery of a new 
chemical agent, the actdum pirigue, with an extenfive theory 
dependent upon it, and, in many refpects, effentially con- 
trary to the conclufions of Dr. Black, from his admirable 
experiments on the fame fubjeét. Several of Meyer’s 
countrymen became the zealous advocates of his fyitem, 
and it was foon taught publicly in many of the German 
{chools. At length, in 1769, Jacquin publifhed an able 
vindication of Black, intitled Examen chemicum dodrine 
Meyeriane de acido pingui, et Blackiane de aere fixo refpedu 
calcis. Vindobone. 'Yhis work brought out in the courfe 
of the following year a reply by Crantz, and another by 
Fourchy, both of them ftrenuonfly defending the do&rine of 
Meyer. lt does not appear that any thing more was ex- 
prefsly written on either fide, but by the accumulation of 
the fplendid difcoveries of Lavoifier, Prieftley, &c. the 
theory of Meyer was filently overwhelmed, and the conclu- 
fions of Black unequivocally eftablifhed. Nearly the fame 
hypothefis was afterwards revived by Sage in the effeéts 
attributed by him to an imaginary principle, the igneous acid 
(acide igne) but which has not been fince recogniled by any 
chemical writer. 

The faéts upon which Meyer’s dotrine is founded are the 
following. Mild calcareous earth being kept ata full red heat 
for a certain length of time is converted into quicklime;_ this 
change, which at prefent is accounted for by the volatiliza- 
tion of its water and carbonic acids, was by Meyer fup- 
pofed to be owing to the combination of the acidum pingue 
with the calcareous bafe, and the confequent difengagement 
of its water; hence originated a cauftic earthy falt foluble- 
in water; if to this lime water, a mild alkali be added, a 
decompofition takes place, the acidum pingue unites by 
preference with the alkali, making it caultic, while the cal- 
careous earth combines with a portion of water, becomes 
infoluble, and is precipitated in the ftate of mild calx. So 
far the theory of Meyer was fupported by fats which, 
however equivocal and imperfeét, had at lealt fome plaufi- 
bility. But, in his attempt to raife this cau/licum to the 
rank of an acid, and of a prime agent in chemical pheno-~ 
mena, he deviates into the wildeft conjetures without the 
fhadow of a fact in their fupport. ‘The following are LA 
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chief of the properties which he afcribes to it. It is a com 
pound elaftic fubtle fubftance, analogous to fulphur, nearly 
approaching to the pureft matter of fire or light, undecom- 
pofable, confifting of a faline acid principle and fire, com- 
preflible, capable of ~ penetrating all veflels when red-hot, 
and fenfibly heavy. It has an aftringent force, and com- 
bines by means of fire with calcareous earth and the alka- 
lies, and with metals when in the ftate of calx; from its 
uniting with fulphur, oils, and calcareous earth, he infers, 
that the acid is united with fomething fat or oily, (hence 
its name acidum pingue) and this oil fo far fheaths its pro- 
pertics as to prevent the acidity of its tafte, &c. Hence it 
is evident, that the properties of this imaginary fubftance 
are in part purely fictitious, and for the reft a mixture of 
difcordant qualities feleCted from thofe of the pure alkalies, 
oxygen, and carbonic acid. 

Effais de Chymie fur la Chaux, par M. Dreux, (tranflated 
from the original German of Meyer,) Encycloped. Method. 
art. Acidum pingue.—Macquer’s Chemical Diét.—Lavoi- 
fier’s flays, vol. i. 

Acivum vitrioli vinofum. See Sulphuric Evurr. 

ACILA, in Ancient Geography, a ttaple or mart town in 
Arabia Felix, on the Perfian gulph, from which, according 
to Pliny, (H.N. v.i. p. 338.) the Scenite Sabai fet fail 
for India. This isa different place from Ocelis, or Ociua. 

ACILISENE, a diftri@& of Armenia, fituate between 
Mount Taurus and the Euphrates, where it bends its courfe 
fouthward towards Mefopotamia. Strabo, vol. ii. p. 799. 

ACILIUS, Grasrio Marcus, in Ancient Hiftory, a 
conful of Rome, who diftinguifhed himfelf by his military 
fill and bravery on feveral occafions, and particularly in the 
victory which he gained over Antiochus the Great, king 
of Syria, at the ftraits of Thermopyle. He built the tem- 
ple of Piety at Rome, in confequence of a vow which he 
made before this battle. 2 

ACINA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa, men- 
tioned by Pliny H.N. vol.i. p. 345. 

ACINACE, the name of a people inhabiting Batria. 

ACINACES, in Antiquity, a kind of cutlafs or fcime- 
tar, in ufe among the Perfians. 

ACINACIFORM kaf. See Lear. 

ACINARIA, in Botany, a name given by fome to the 
marth whortle-berries, or vaccinia paluftria. 

ACINASIS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia, at 
the fouthern extremity of Colchis, which difcharges itfelf 
into the Enxine fea, between the Bathys and the Ifis. 

ACINCUM, a city of Pannonia, the fituation of which 
is not precifely known. Some fuppofe it to have been at or 
near Buda. 

ACINI, in Botany, {mall grains or berries, growing in 
bunches, after the manner of grapes. The berries of the 
elder, privet, ivy, &c. are of this kind, and fo called. Ana- 
romilts have called fome glands of a fimilar formation, acini 
glandulofi. 

ACINIFORMIS Tunica, the fame with runica UVEA 
of the eye. It is alfo called acinofa tunica. 

ACINIPPO, in Ancient Geography, a town of Beetica, 
of which the ruins called Ronda fa Viega are to be feen near 
Avunda, in the kingdom of Granada. 

ACINODENDRON, in Botany, the name given by 
Burman, in his Thefaurus, to a genus of plants, afterwards 
called Mecasroma. It is alfo the trivial name of a {pecies 
ofthis genus. 

ACINOS, ftone or wild Bastt. See Tuymus, 

ACINTLL, in Ornithology. See Quacuitro. 

ACINUS, in Botany, properly fignifies the grape. 
alfo the name of the Srarsytoma, 
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ACIOJA. See Acta. 

ACIPENSER, in Ichthyology, a genus of fifh of the or- 
der of Chondropterygii ; the chara&ters of which are, that 
the head is obtufe, that the mouth is under the head, re- 
traGile, and without teeth; that the four cirri are below the 
{nout, and before the mouth; that the aperture of the gills 
is at the fide; and that the body is elongated, and angulated 
with many feriefes of fcuta or fealy protuberances. There 
are five {pecies, viz. A. Sturio, or SturcEon: A. Ru- 
thenus, or StERLET; A. Huso; A. Scuyra; and A. 
Stellatus, or Koster. 

ACIPHAS, in Ancient Geography, one of the four cities 
of Phocis, on the river Pindus. 

ACIPHYLLA, in Botany, a {pecies of Lasrrritium. 

ACIRIS, in Ancient Geography, a navigable river of 
Italy, not far from the city of Heraciea, mentioned by 
Strabo, vol. i. p. 405. now a rapid, irregular torrent, called 
Agri. 

ACIS, in Entomology, a {pecies of pArivio, with bicau- 
dated wings, the lower part of the fore-wings being green, 
{prinkled with gold ; the hinder golden, fpotted with green 
and black ; found in Surinam. 

Acts, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of l’Aube, on the river Aube. N. lat. 48° 25’. F- 
long. 4° 10’. 

Acts, in Mythology, a beautiful fhepherd of Sicily, the 
fon of Faunus and the nymph Simaethis; who, being be- 
loved by Galatea, incurred the rage of Polyphemus, and had 
his brains dafhed out againft a rock by this giant. He was 
afterwards changed by Galatea into a river of the fame 
name. The Sicilian authors fay, that Acis was the name 
of a king, that reigned in this part of the ifland in a very 
ancient period; and, to this purpofe, they allege an infcrip- 
tion found near the river Acis, Aci Caftello. He is faid to 
have been flainin a fit of jealoufy by Polyphemus, one of the 
giants of /Etna; and thus they trace the origin of the fable. 

Acts, a river of Sicily, celebrated by the poets, viz. 
Theocritus, (Idyll. i. v. 69) Ovid, (Fatti, 1. 6. v. 468) 
and Silius (1. xiv. v. 222), which flows from a cold {pring 
at the foot of mount A®tna, and runs into the fea at the 
diftance of about a mile from its fource. From the rapi- 
dity of an arrow, with which it purfues its courfe between 
verdant banks, its name is derived. Bochart (Geog. Sac. 
1. i. c. 28. apud op. tom. i. p. 529. Ed. Villem.) deduces it 
from the Syrian py 4N, achi/b, to haften, or to be fwift. 
Its water is clear, and fo cold as to be dangerous to thofe 
who drink it ; and never freezes, though it poffeffes a degree 
of cold greater than that of ice. It is faid to acquire a 
poifonous quality from the vitriol with which it is impreg- 
nated ; though it was formerly celebrated for the {weetneis 
and falubrity of its waters; :vhich, according to Theocritus, 
were always held facred by the Sicilian fhepherds. 

*€ Quique per AXtnzos Acis petit equora fines, 
Et dulci gratam Nereida perluit unda.’ 
Silius Ital. l..14. p. 706. Ed. Drakenb. 

This river is now called // Fiume Freddo, and Aci, Jaci 
or Chiaci, according to the different Sicilian diale&s. An- 
tonine calls it Accius. cis is alfo the name of a hamlet at 
the mouth of the river. There are feveral places in this 
diftriét that take their names from the unfortunate fhepherd 
Acts; fuch are, Aci Aquileia, Aci Caffello, Aci Terra, &c. 
Brydone’s Tour, vol. i. p. 118. 

ACISANTHERA, in Botany, a {pecies of Ruexia. 

ACITANI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Spain, 
fuppofed to be the fame with the Lacetani of Pliny. 

ACITHANIS, or Acirurus of Piolemy, a {mall river 
of Sicily, now Bergi. ; 
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ACITLI, in Ornithology, tbe common Mexican name for 
the CorymBus criflaius, or great crefled Greve, common 
to Eurgpe and America, and called by authors the Lerus 
aqueus, or water hare. 

ACKEN, in Geography, a bailiwick of Magdeburg, in 
Germany, to which belongs a town of the fame name, 
fituate on the Elbe. It formerly belonged to the dukes of 
Saxony, and was hence called Ague Saxonice. The reve- 
nues of the fix vicarages of this town are at prefent levied by 
the dean of the cathedral of Magdeburg ; but the church 
was given in 1711, to the Calviniits. 

ACKER Sound, lies north-eaft from the Naze of Nor- 
way, and north-welt by welt from the ifland of South Wix- 
holm. Silter’s Ifland is alfo weft by north from Acker four 
leagues ; and behind itis the {mall port of Grafwick. 

ACKHMETCHID Gulp/, is on the welt fide of the 
Crimea, and the fea through which fhips pafs to Precop, 
and the north-weft part of the Black Sea. Its welt cape is 
N. lat. 45° 35’. and E. long. 52° 20'. 

ACKLIN’s Key lies about 50 miles fouth-eaft from Long 
ifland, or Yuma, one of the Bahama iflands, having Long 
Key twelve miles to the north-welt; and on the fouth- 
eatt fide a chain of rocks. N. lat. 22° 10’. W. long. 73° 

Oo. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT Moncey, a {um paid in fome 
parts of England by tenants on the death of their landlords, 
as an acknowledgment of their new lords. 

ACKWORTH, a fmall village near Pontefra&, in the 
county of York, which deferves mention on account of the 
benevolent inftitution fupported in it for the education of the 
children of the Quakers. ‘The original projector of this infti- 
tution was Dr. Fothergill, who promoted a fubfcription for 
purchafing, improving, and furnifhing an appropriate build- 
ing, and an’eftate of eighty acres of land; and who, by his 
will, endowed it with a liberal bequeft. This inftitution 
accommodates ‘more than 300 children of both fexes under 
the fame roof, who are furnifhed with all the neceflary con- 
yeniences and comforts of life, properly cloathed, and edu- 
cated in every branch of knowledge, adapted to the ftations 
in which they may be placed. It is conducted by a number 
of chofen guardians of ability, and of exemplary charaéter, 
with a degree of order and decorum, which affords pleafure 
to perfons of every defcription who occafionally vifit it. The 
children are taught habits of regularity, of decency, and of 
refpe€tful fubordination to their fuperiors, of forbearance 
and affeGtion to one another, and of reverence to their maker; 
and they are accuftomed to that kind of filence and recollec- 
tion, which was pratifed in fome of the ancient fchools of 
philofophy, and which gives a peculiar and diflinguifhing cha- 
yaéter to the members of this fociety in the maturity of life. 

ACLIDES, in the Roman military art, a kind of mifs 
five weapon, having a thong fixed to it, by which, after 
cafting it out of the hand, it might be drawn. back again : 
Servius deferibes the aclidz: as full of fpicule, or eminences. 
As it was formed with fpikes, it would injure both where it 
ftruck, and» when it was withdrawn. Each warrior feems 
to have been furnifhed with two. Vofs. Etym. Aquin. lex. 
Mil. t.i. p. 14. Pitife. Lex. Ant. t.1. p. 17. 

ACLOWA, in Botany,.the name of a plant common in 
Guinea, and ufed, by the natives to cure the itch. ‘They 
rub it on the body, as we do our unguents. Petivier ac- 
counts it afpecies. of colutea, and has named:it the Guinea 
{corpioide colutea, with leaves like the gum. tragacanth 
fhrub. Phil. Tranf. No. 268. abr. v. iv..p. 2. p. 322. 

ACME’, the height or top. of any thing. The word 
is Greck, fignifies point, and is more fpecifically ufed to 
denote the height, or utmoft vehemence of a diltemper. 
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Accordingly fome inftitution-writers have divided difeafes 
into four {tates or periods: 1. arche, the beginning or firlt 
attacl.: 2. anabafis, the growth ;,3. acme the height: and 
4. paracme, which is the declenfion of the diltemper. 

ACMELLA, or AcHameEtra, in Botany, a plant which 
grows in the ifland of Ceylon and Ternate, of which there 
are three fpecics noted by botanifts; two of which were 
formerly referred to the genus Verursina, in the Linnean 
fyftem. It is commended in nephritic diforders, but very 
rarely ufed, It is the Sprranruus Acmella with ovated, 
ferrated leaves, a ftraight item, and radiated flowers. It be- 
came known in Europe by the letters of Horton, addrefled 
to the Royal Society in 1701. Phil. Tranf. vol. xxii. p. 760. 

ACMOD/J/E, in Ancient Geography, feven iflands in.the 
Britifh fea, fuppofed by fome to be the Scilly iflands,. but: 
by others, with greater probability, thofe of Hetland and’ 
Shetland near the Orkneys, on the coaft of Scotland. 
Pliny, H N. v-1. p. 223. 

ACMON, in Ancient Hiflory, the name of one of the 
Dacryvt Ip according to Strabo, vol. ii. p. 726. Bry- 
ant fays, (Mythology, vol. i. p. 513) that Acmon was a 
Cyclopian deity, under which title he was worfhipped in 
Phrygia, whence the name of Acmonia. He was alfo re- 
verenced by the Amazonians, and there was a facred grove: 
upon the Thermodon called acmonium, and held in great 
repute. He is reprefented by Callimachus (Hymn. in Dian. 
vy. 146.) as the tutelary god of Tiryns, an ancient city of. 
Greece, whofe towers are faid to have been built by the 
Cyclopians. 

ACMONIA, or in Peutinger’s map AGmontA, im 
Ancient Geography, atown of Phrygia Major, now in ruins. 
Cicero, pro Flacco, cap. 15. calis the inhabitants Acmonen/ésy. 
and the city Civitas Acmonenfis. ‘There are many medals of. 
this city in gold, bronze, and filver, ‘There was alfo a city. 
of the fame name, according to Ptolemy, in Dacia upon the 
Danube, near the capital Sarmitz, which was-the pofition. 
of the Roman colony, called Ulpia Trajana. 

ACNIDA, formed of « priv. and xidn, a@ nettle, Virginian 
hemp, in Botany, a genus of the diecia order, and’ pentandria; 
clafs of plants, of the natural order of /calride and atriplices of 
Juffieu, the charaGters of which are as follow : the calyx of 
the male is a five-leaved perianthium, and the leaflets are ovate, 
concave, acute, and membranaccous on the edge; it has no 
corolla; and the ftamina are five, capillary, very fhort fila- 
ments; and the anthers are verfatile, bilocular, and forked 
each way: the calyx of the female is a many-leaved, linear, 
deciduous involucre ; the perianthium is two-leaved, linear, 
very {mall and permanent ; it has no corolla ; the piftillum has. 
a fuperior, ovate germen; the ftyles are five, long, reflex, 
and pubefcent ;. the fligmas are fimple: the pericarpium is. 
an ovate, comprefled, many-angled fruit, furrowed, and co- 
vered with the fucculent calyx: the feed is folitary, round: 
and comprefled. There is one fpecies, viz. A. cannabinay. 
which is a native of Virginia, and fome other parts of Ame- 
rica, but feldom cultivated in Europe. It has little beauty, 
and is applied to no ufe.. Martyn’s Miller. In the Linnean. 
fyftem by Gmelin, it isa genus of the pentandria pentagynia: 
clafs and order. : P 

ACNUA, in Roman Antiquity, a meafure of land about: 
the quarter of an Englifh acre. 

ACO, in Geography,,atown of Peru in S, America, in- 
the jurifdiction of Guanuco. It is alfo a river of Africa, 
that rifes in the mountains of Abyflinia, runs.in a fouth-eaft. 
direGtion, and difcharges itfelf into the Indian ocean. 

Aco, in Ichthyology, a name given ta.a fifh found in the 
Mediterranean, called alfo aguo, Jarachus, and farachinus. 

ACOEMET JE, or Acormrts, formed of « priv. and 
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xen, to lie down, or fleep in- bed, a name given.to ¢er- 
tain monks in the ancient church, who flourifhed particularly 
in the caft about the fifth century; and who were thus 
called, becaufe they had divine fervice performed, without 
interruption, in their churches. ‘They divided themfelves 
into three bodies, each of which officiated in their turn, and 
relieved the others ; fo that their churches were never filent, 
either night or day. The Srytires were alfo fometimes 
called acoemete. Wetltein (Proleg. N, T. vol. 1. p. 10) 
adopts the conje€ture of Calimir Oudin, that the AvEx- 
anpaian MS. was written by an Acoemet, becaufe it con- 
tains a catalogue of the pfalms that were to be fung at every 
hour, not only of the day but of the night. Thefe monks 
are particularly defcribed by Helyot in vol i. c. 29. of his 
s* Hiltoire des Ordres Monattiques,”’ &c. in 8 tomes 4to, 
Paris, 1720. 

There is a kind of acuemete {lil fubfifting in the Romifh 
church : the religious of the holy facrament may be properly 
included under this denomination, becaufe they maintain a 
perpetual worlhip; fome or other of them praying before 
the facrament, day and night. 

ACOLA, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by Pto- 
Jemy in Media, on the borders of the Hyrcanian fea. 

Acota, Cala Bint, in Geography, the mot fouthern cape or 
point of land of the ifland of Minorca, S.W. of fort St. Philip, 
or the entrance of Mahon harbour, feven or eight miles. 

ACOLASTRE, in Geography, a river of France, which 
runs into the Loire, two leagues above Nevers. 

ACOLCHICHI, in Ornithology, the Mexican name of a 
bird deferibed by Nieremberg under the name,of the Pre- 
ROPHOENICUS Jndiarum. It is the Oriotus phenicus of 
Linneus. The acolakiof Seba is the Oriolus Nove Hi/panie 
of Gmelin, the /@erus Mfexicanus of Briffon, and the Mexican 
Oriole of Latham. Its {pecitic characters are, that it is yel- 
low: the head, throat, wing-quills, and tail are black ; the 
greater quills of the wings are yellow at the tip, and the 
lefler are wholly black. ‘This bird has a long yellow bill; 
and the tail and wings are ornamented with {mall feathers of 
a golden colour, which have a fine effet on the dark ground. 
Scba reckons it an American bird ; and Gmelin refers it to 
New Spain. 

ACOLHUACAN, in Geography, one of the three im- 
perial cities of the ancient kingdom of Mexico. 

ACOLIN, a river of France, which runs into the Loire 
two leagues below Decize. 

Acouin, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the par- 
tridge kind, common in the Spanifh Weft Indies. It is no 
larger than a ftarling ; its legs and feet are of a pale greenifh 
colour, and its toes very long; its beak is yellow, and fome- 
what long; its head {mall ; its breaft and belly are white ; 
its fides are {potted with brown, and its back and tail of a 
duiky yellow brown ; its tail is very fhort, and both that 
and the back have fome black {pots, and fome narrow {lreaks 
of white. It frequents-the fides of lakes, and is fuppofed 
to feed on flies, worms, and other infeéts, which are found 
about watery places. It is a tolerably well-tafted bird. 

ACOLUTHI, or Acorytui, in Antiquity, a term ap- 
plied to fuch perfons as were lteady and immoveable, in their 
refolutions. : 

Lhe word AxsasSos is compounded’of the privative ~ ; and 
acacu$es, via, way; and implies their tlll perfifting in their 
way or courfe. 

For this reafon, the Stoics were called acolythi; becaufe 
nothing could induce them to abandon their principles or. 
alter their purpofes. 

Among the Leclefiaflical Writers, the term acolythus, or 
acolythifl, is peculiarly applied to thofe young people, wha 
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in the primitive times afpired to the miniftry ; and for that 
purpofe, continually attended the bithops: which affiduity 
occafioned their being diftinguifhed by this appellation. 

In the Romifh church, acolythi were of loager continu- 
ance; but their functions were different from thofe of their 
firft inftitution. They were fuch as had only received the 
firft of the four leffer orders, whofe bufinefs was to Ug! t the 
tapers, carry the candleiticks, the incenfe-pot, and prepare 
the wine and water. 

At Rome there were three kinds of acolythi ; viz. paluti:i, 
who waited en the pope ; /lationarii, who ferved in churches ; 
and regionarii, who, together with the deacons, officiated in 
other parts of the city. 

Acox.utui, or acolythus, was alfo a title in the Grecian 
empire given to the captain or commander of the vARANGI, 


.a body of guards appointed for the fecurity of the emperor’s 


palace. 

ACOLUTHUS, Axprew, in Biography, was an arch- 
deacon, and profeffor of the Oriental languages at Breflaw, 
his native city, and,member of the academy of Berlin. He 
publifhed, in 1652, a Treatife De Aquis Amaris, in 4to. 
At Leipfic he publithed, in 1680, a. Latin tranflation of the 
Armenian verfion of the Prophecy of Obadiah. He died 
at Breflaw in 1704. 

ACOLYTHIA, in the Greek church, denotes the 
office, or order of divine fervice. 

The fame name is alfo given tg the prayers, ceremonies, 
hymns, and the like, whereof the Greek fervice is compofeé.. 

ACOMA, and Acomacu, in Geography. See Ac- 
coma and AccomAcn. 

ACOMAS, in Botany. See Homarivm.. 

ACOMINATUS, NicerdAs, in Biography, fecretary to 
Alexius Comnenus, and to Ifaacus Angelus, who wrote a 
hiltory from the death of the former in 1118, where Zonaras. 
ended his, to the year 1203, which is much approved. 

ACON, an inftrument ufed ig the ancient exerciles, like 
the difcus, 

Acon gave name to an ancient order of knighthood, 
who were afterwards united to the knights Ho/pitalers. 

ACONE, in Ancient Geography, a {mall town of Bi- 
thynia, near Heraclea. 

ACONCAGUA, in Geography, a villaze or town of 
Chili, in S. America, which gives denomination to a fertile 
province at the foot of the Cordellieres, fituated on a river 
of the fame name, that difcharges itfelf into the pacific 
ocean. N. lat. 33°. W. long. 75° 36’. 

ACONCROBA, in Botany, a name given by the nae- 
tives of Guinea to a plant, growing wild with them, and in 
great efteem for its virtues in the {mall pox.. They give an 
infufion of it in wine. ‘The leaves of this plant.are opake, 
and as ftiff as thofe of the phillerey; they grow in pairs, 
and ftand on fhort foot-ftalks ; they are {mall at. each ead 
and broad in the middle ; and the Jargelt of them are about 
three inches in length, and an inch and a quarter in breadth 
in the middle. They fomewhat refemble thofe of our bay.. 
They are of a duflky colour,on the upper fide, and of.a pale 
green underneath, 

ACONE, in the Natural Hiffory of the ancients, the 
name of a ftone ufed as a whet{tone, and for. feveral other 
purpofes ;. but more ufually known among the Romans by 
the name coticua, It fignifies.alfo a mortar for the 
purpofe of levigation. 

ACONITE, in Botany, See Aconitum. 

Aconire, /Vinters See HEtvreporus. 

ACONITES, in Ancient Geography, a people placed by. 
Strabo, (tom. i. p. 344) in the mountains of the ifland of 
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ACONITI, exous1, is an appellation given to fome of 
the ancient atHLET, but differently interpreted, Mercu- 
rialis underftands it of thofe who only anointed their bodies 
with oil, but did not fmear themfelves over with duft, as was 
the ufual practice. M. Burette will have it to fignify thofe 
who conquered eafily without duft, q. d. axons, apeexsty 
nvith little trouble. 

ACONITON fignifies not plaiftered, and is a name 
given to veflels not lined within. 

ACONITUM, Aconite, Wolf? s-bane, or Monk’ s-hoodsin Bo- 
tany, agenus of plants of the¢rigynia order and polyandria clafs, 
and pertaining to the natural order of multifiiique. Some 
have derived its name from Aconz, a city of Bithynia, where 
it grew in great abundance. Pliny afcribes its etymology to 
Axo, a whetftone. But the moft probable origin of the 
appellation is axowlo:, without duft ; becaufe this plant grows 
on rocks deftitute of foil, agreeably to the defcription of 
Ovid ;—— ; 

“ Que quia nafcuntur diva vivacia caute, 
Agrettes Aconita vocant.” 

The charaéters of this genus are, that it has no ealyx: 
the corolla confifts of five unequal petals, oppofite in pairs ; 
the higheft being helmet-tubed, inverted and obtufe ; the 
two lateral broad, roundifh, oppofite and converging ; and 
the two loweft oblong, and bending downwards: the nec- 
taries are two, concealed under the firft petal, fiftulous, 
nodding, with mouth oblique, and tail recurved, fitting on 
long fubulate peduncles; in the fame circle with the nec- 
taries there are fix little, very fhort, coloured feales: the 
{tamina are fubulate filaments, very {mall, broader at the bafe, 
inclining towards the firlt petal; the anther are ered and 
{mall ; the pittillum has three (five) oblong germs, ending 
in ftyles the length of the ftamina; the fligmas are fimple 
and reflex: the pericarpium has as many capfules as the 
ftyles, ovate-fubulate, ftraight, one-valved, gaping inward : 
the feeds are many, angular and wrinkled. he fpecies, 
enumerated and defcribed by Prof. Martyn in his edition-of 
Miller’s DiGtionary, are as follow: 1. A. /ycoéfonum, great 
yellow monk’s-hood, cr wolf’s-bane, of which there are 
two varieties, viz. that of Linnzus with a bluifh afh-coloured 
flower, and the aconitum altiffinum of Miller. ‘The common 
fort grows upwards of three feet high, but this, in gardens, 
is above four feet ; its leaves are alfo broader and {mooth, 
and the {pikes of the flowers are longer. They both flower 
about the middle of June, and in a moderate feafon con- 
tinue to blow till Auguft. In Sweden it is reckoned 
among the earlieft {pring flowers. The mountains of Sweden, 
Lapland, Switzerland, Germany, Auttria, Carniola, Italy 
and Siberia produce it in a wild ftate ; and it was cultivated 
in this country by Gerard in 1596. A decodtion, or 
powder of the root is ufed for deftroying flies and other in- 
fe€ts; but it is eaten in a province of Sweden without in- 
jury. It is milder than fome of the other fpecies, and eaten 
by goats and horfes. The ancients believed that it was 
fatal to thofe who flept under it; and they dipped their 
venomous arrows in the juice of it. See Smith’s Lin- 
nzi. Flor. Lappon. p. 187. 2. A. japonicum, or Ja- 
panefe monk’s-hood, is a native of Japan, where it is 
called Soo [ufo. 3. A. napellus, common monk’s-hood or 
wolt’s-bane, 1s found wild in Sweden, Switzerland, France, 
Germany, Auftria, Carniola, Italy, Siberia, and Virginia ; 
and was cultivated here in 1596 by Gerard. It blows in 
Auguit, and would merit a place in every garden, if it were 
not for its noxious quality, which renders it dangerous to 
children and ignorant perfons. There are two or three 
varieties with white, rofe-coloured, and variegated corollas. 
‘The forts which have blue flowers are more powerful than 
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thofe with yellow or white flowers. The variety called by 
Miller pyramidale is the moft common in Englifh gardens, 
being preferred on account of the appearance of its long 
{pikes of blue flowers, which are above two feet long. The 
plant rifes to the height of near four feet, is hardy, and 
will grow in any foil or fituation, and as it multiplies greatly 
by its roots, it has been admitted into moft gardens and 
plantations of fhrubs. It flowers in May and June; and 
the feeds ripen in September. 4. A pyrenaicum, Pyrennean 
or fennel-leaved monk’s-hood, grows wild on the Pyrennees, 
and alfo in T'artary and Siberia, and was cultivated with us 
in 1739 by Mr. Miller, It grows to the height of about 
four feet, and the {pike nods before the time of flowering, 
which in our gardens is July. This {pecies may be admitted 
among fhrubs, to which children have no accefs. The four 
preceding {pecies of aconite have three capfules, the follow- 
ing have five. 5. A. anthora, falutary monk’s-hood, as it 
has been erroneoufly called, has a root confifting of from 
two to four angular, ficfhy, bulbs, and a {tem which rifes 
from a foot to 18 inches in height. The flowers, which 
continue in beauty from the middle of Auguft to the middle 
of September, though not fo large as fome of the other forts 
are of a fulphur colour, and make an agreeable appearance 
in the borders of the flower garden. This f{pecies grows 
naturally in the Pyrennees, the Alps, Auftria, Siberia, &c. 
and was cultivated here in 1596 by Gerard. ‘here 
is a variety of this with a white flower. 6. A. varie« 
gatum, variegated or fmall blue monk’s-hood, is a native of 
Italy and Bohemia, and was cultivated here in 1752 by 
Mr. Miller. It flowers at the end of June, and feldom 
grows to a greater height than two feet, with fpikes of 
flowers much fhorter than thofe of the firft fort: the co- 
rollas change from variegated to plain. 7. A. album, white 
wolf’s-bane, was found by Tournefort in the Levant, and 
firft raifed in the royal garden of Paris. Mr. Miller cul- 
tivated it here in 1739, and fays, that he has feen it up- 
wards of fix feet high ; and he chara¢terifes it by its tall 
ftem, palmate leaves, and large white flower. 8. A. cam- 
marum, purple monk’s-hood, has flowers of a paler blue, a 
much longer helmet, anda fhorter raceme than the A. na- 
pellus. Its ftem is alfo higher, rifing even to fix feet. ‘This 
fpecies is found wild in Switzerland, Auftria, Stiria, Pied- 
mont, &c. aud was cultivated in 1748 by Mr. Miller. 
Haller found it with a white flower, and others have ob- 
ferved it in Switzerland with flowers of a pale blue, varie- 
gated with white. The variety named by Mr. Miller 
A. alpinum, will grow in good ground to the height of five 
feet, with large flowers of a deep blue colour. 9. A. wn 
cinatum, American monk’s-hood, 1s a native of Pennfylvania, 
with leaves approaching to thofe of the third fort, and blue 
flowers refembling thofe of the laft. It was cultivated in 
1770, by Mr. James Gordon. In the laft edition of Lin- 
neus by Gmelin, this genus comprehends 14 fpecies; the 
five following being added to thofe above recited, viz. volu- 
bile, /eptentrionale, tauricum, neomontanum, and cernuum. 
Culture. All the forts of monk’s-hood are hardy peren- 
nials, require little attention, and as they bear handfome 
{pikes of flowers, are defirable plants for fhrubberies and 
wildernefs quarters, where they are guarded from the ac- 
cefs of thofe who are unappriled of their pernicious qua- 
lities. ‘They are propagated by feeds, fown in autumn, ina 
fhady fituation. he ground fhould be kept clean from 
weeds, and the plants fhould be watered in dry wecther, till 
they are fit for being tranfplanted into fhady borders, at the 
diftance of 14 inches. If they are watered till they have 
taken root, they will require no other care, befides being 
kept free from weeds till the following autumn, when they 
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may be removed to the places where they are to femain, 
The ftalks fhould be cut down in autumn, after they have 
Gone flowering. ‘The common monk’s-hood will grow un- 
der the fhade of trees, and increafe by means of its creeping 
roots. The other forts may be propagated in the fame 
way ; but they will not thrive under the drip of trees, though 
they delight in fhade. 

Qualities. Moft of the fpecies of aconite have been 
deemed poifonous. ‘The ancients were fo furprifed at their 
pernicious effets, that they were afraid to touch the plants ; 
and hence fprung many fuperltitious precautions about. the 
manner of gathering them. Theophraitus relates that there 
was a mode of preparing the aconite in his days, fo that it 
fhould ouly deftroy at the end of one or two years. But 
fome have queitioned whether the aconite of Theophraftus, 
Diofcorides, Pliny, and other ancient writers be the fame 
with ours, or fhould be referred to the genus of Ranuneulus. 
Vid. Reinhold, Diff. § 1. It is confidently affirmed, that 
the hunt{men on the Alps, who hunt the wolves and other 
wild animals, dip their arrows into the juice of thefe plants, 
which renders the wounds occafioned. by them mortal. A 
decoétion of the roots has been ufed to kill bugs; and the 
powder difguifed in bread or fome other palatable vehicle 
has been employed to deftroy rats and mice. The A. 
napellus, or common monk’s-hood has been long known as 
one of the moft virulent of all vegetable poifons. Lin- 
nzus fays, that it is fatal to {wine and goats, but does no 
injury to horfes who eat it dry. Hee alio informs us from 
the Stockholm aéts, that an ignorant furgeon died in con- 
fequence of taking the frefh leaves, which he prefcribed toa 
patient. The effiuvia of the herb in full flower have pre- 
duced {wooning fits and a temporary lofs of fight. ‘The 
leaves and fhoots of this plant, ufed as falad inftead of ce- 
lery; have proved fatal in feveral inftances. But the moft 
powerful part of the plant is the root. Matthiolus relates 
that it was given by way of experiment to four condemned 
criminals, two at Rome in 1524, and two at Prague in 
1561, two of whom foon died, and the other two, with 
great difficulty, were recovered. The juice applied to the 
wound of a finger, not only produced pain in the arm and 
hand, but cardialgia, anxiety, fenfe of fuffocation, fyn- 
cope, &c. and the wounded part fphacelated before it 
came to fuppuration. Dodonzus fays, that five perfons at 
Antwerp died in confequence of eating it by miftake. The 
effects of this plant are convulfions, giddinefs, infanity, 
violent evacuations, both upwards and downwards, faint- 
ings, cold {weat, and even death itfelf. Neverthelefs it has 
been ufed farmedicinal purpofes. The Indians are faid to 
ule aconite, corre&ted in cow’s urine, with good fuccefs 
againit fevers. ‘There is one fpecies of it which has been 
deemed an antidote to thofe that are poifonous, called anthora, 
and thofe that are poifonons are called thora. The talte 
of the root of the {pecies denominated anthora, is Tweet, 
with a mixture of bitternefs and acrimony, and the {mell is 
pleafant. It purges violently when frefh, but lofes its qua- 
lities when dried. ‘This is poifonous as well as the others, 
though in a flighter degree, and is difufed in the prefent 
practice. The firft perfon who ventured to introduce the 
common monk’s-hood into medicine was Dr. Stoerck ; 
though it has been fuppofed by Haller and Bergius from 
the tafte and figure of the plant which he ufed, that it was 
not the napellus but the A. cammarum, which much refembles 
it. But others have fince maintained, that Stoerck’s plant 
was the-A. napellz:. He found that the extraét given to 
the quantity of 10, 20, and even 30 grains, excited a 
{weat without inconvenience, and by perfifting in the ufe of 
it, great relief was obtained in fixed rheumatic and arthritic 
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pains, fcirrhous glandular tumors, venereal nodes, an- 
chylofes, amaurofis, and other fimilar complaints. Other 
practitioners, after the publication of Stoerck’s Extra@s in 
1762, have experienced the fame good effeéts in fome de- 
gree, and the Edinburgh college has received the extract ae 
an officinal. In this, as in all the other medicines of fufpi- 
cious and dangerous properties, it is moft expedient to be- 
gin with very {niall dofes, and increafe them as they can be 
borne. Stoerck recommends two grains of the extract to 
be rubbed into a powder, with two drams of fugar, and to 
begin with 10 grains of this powder two or three times a day. 
The extra is often given from one grain to ten fora dofe ; 
and fome have confiderably increafed the quantity. Inftead of 
the extraG a tinéture has been made of the dried leaves, 
macerated in fix times their weight of fpirits of wine, and 
40 drops given foradofe. Martyn’s Miller’s Di€t. Lewis’s 
Mat. Med. 1784. Woodville’s Med. Bot. vol.i. p. 19- 
Murray’s Appar. Med. vol. iii. p. 6, &c. 

ACONTIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
which Strabo (tom. ii. p. 228.) places near the Durius, and 
calls a city of the Vaccei. 

ACONTIAS, a name ufed, by fome authors, for a fort 
of COMET, or METEOR, whofe head appears round or ob- 
long, and its tail very long and flender, refembling a ja- 
velin. 

It takes its denomination from a ferpent thus called, fre- 
quent in Calabria and Sicily ; where it is alfo named /aettone 
(from /agitta, an arrow) by reafon of its flying at pailen- 
gers like an arrow, in order to which, it winds itfelf up a 
tree, to {pring thence with the greater violence. For the 
like reafon the Greeks call it acontias, of «xovliov, a dart, or 
arrow. 

It differs from the xrpH1As, in that it is longer, and more 
like a dart; and the other is fhorter and broader in the 
middle. 

Acont14s, in Zoology, the name of the Axcuris Fa- 
culus, a fpecies of ferpent, called alfo Jacutum, or the 
dart-{nake, from its manner of vibrating its body in the 
manner of a dart. Bellonius found one of thefe in the 
ifland of Rhodes, which he defcribed in this manner: it is 
about three hands-breadth long, and the thicknefs of one’s 
little finger; its colouris a milky grey on the back, variegat- 
ed with {mall black fpots, like fo many eyes; and on the 
belly it is perfeGly white ; the neck is wholly black, and 
from that two milk-white ftreams run all the way along the 
back to the tail; the black {pots alfo are each furrounded 
with a {mall circle of white. It is foundin Egypt and 
Lybia, and in the iflands of the Mediterranean. It is alfo 
called cenchreas and cenchrites. Ray. 

ACONTISMA, in Ancient Geography, a city of Mace- 
donia, between the Strymon and Neftus. 

ACONTIUM, in Ancient Writers, a kind of Grecian 
dart or javelin, fomewhat refembling the Roman p1tuMm. 

ACONTIUS, or Aconzio, James, in Biography, a ce- 
lebrated philofopher, civilian, and divine, born at Trent in 
the 16th century. He embraced the Proteftant religion, 
and was favourably received in England by queen Eliza- 
beth, who granted him a penfion as an engineer, which he 
refpeCtfully acknowledges in the deéication of his well- 
known work, ‘ The Stratagems of Satan.” ~This treatife 
was firft printed at Bafil in 1565; and the author died in 
England. Another edition of it was publifhed in the fame 
city by James Grafferus in 1610; at Amfterdam in 1674, 
and a French tranflation was publithed in 1610, and reprint- 
ed at Delft in 1624; in the above edition is inferted Acen- 
tius’s letter to Wolfius, ‘* De ratione edendorum librorum,’? 
containing excellent advice to authors. He wrote alfo a 

treatife 
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treatife on method, entitled “ Dez Methodo, five de Re&ta 
inveltigandarum tradendarumque artium et fcientiarum ra- 
tione,”? which was publifhed at Bafil in 1558, and inferted 
in a collection of diflertations, ** De Studiis bene initi- 
tuendis,” printed at Utrecht in 1658; an Italian work on 
fortifying cities, tranflated by himfelf into Latin, but never 
publifhed ; and a treatile of Logic, which he did not live to 
finiih. Tis religious principles differed from thofe of Cal- 
win; and he was an avowed friend to toleration. He has 
been charged with fcepticifm in theology, and referred by 
Ifaac Junius, minilter of Delft, to the fame clafs with So- 
cinus and the Remonfirants, who reprefents him as a per- 
- fon defirous of reducing all fe€&ts into one, and including 
them in the fame ark, as Noah preferved all animals in his, 
though they lived on different foods Arminius fays of him, 
«© Acontius eft divinum prudentiz ac moderationis lumen :” 
and Amefius gives him this character. ‘* [dem Acontius eft 
Ouvalu alos ev ross yypoetPocts, qui fementem ecclcfie anglican 
calore ct rore celelti fovit fedulo.”” Gen. Dict. Biog. Dist. 

Acextium, in Ancient Geography, a city of Pelopon- 
mefus, in Arcadia, which derived its name, according to Pau- 
fanias, from Acontius, the fon of Lycaon. There was 
another town of the fame name in the ifland of Euboea. 

ACONTIUS Yons, a mountain of Beotia, in Greece, 
in which was built the town of Orchomenes. Strabo, 
£21. p: 637: 

ACOOTAN Jfland, in Geography, lies north-eaft from 
the point of Onemak, or the fouth-weit point of the con- 
tinent of America; and between thefe is a channel. 

ACOPA, in Botany, a name given by Diofcorides, and 
fome other authors, to the Menyanrues frifoliata, or 
BUCK-dean. 

Acora, derived from & privative, and xore:, qwearine/s, 
in Medicine, is alfo ufed to denote remedies againit the 
ill confequences proceeding from laffitude, occafioned by 
too violent labour, exercife, or the like ; fuch as tenfions, 
tumors, pains in the bones, &c. fome being of a warm, and 
others of a mollifying nature. But the title is improperly 
applied to medicines, as none are adapted to this purpofe, 
except by a general quality. Cullen’s Mat. Med. vol. i. 
ip. 162. 

ACOPIS, or Acopos, a fubftance claffed by Pliny among 
the gems of which he gives the following account. Acopos 
‘refembles Natron, is porous, and ftarred with golden drops. 
Oil that has been boiled upon this, is ufed as an ointment 
to prevent the effet of fatigue. Pliny, Nat. Hitt. xxxvii. 54. 

ACOPOS, a plant mentioned by Pliny, faid to be the fame 
with the anaGyris of Diofcorides, which Gerard fays is 
the bean-trefoil ; it fignifies alfo Lanurnum. 

ACOR fignifies fournefs or acrimony. 

ACORACA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Cuaryy 
BONITIS, a prefecture of Syria. 

ACORDINA denotes Indian tutty. 

ACORIMIS, a {mall town of Egvpt, in the nome of Cyno- 
polis, in the province of Heptanomis. 

ACORN, iin Natural Hiflory and Agriculture, denotes 
the fruit ofttrees of the:oax kind. 

The acorn, according to Dr.‘Grew, is the nut of an oak, 
with this only difference, that befides the cup it itands in, 
it has only a leathern or parchment cover, inftead of a 
fhell. Aud-hence it-is, that whereas the kernel of a nut is 
{weet, that of an acorn is of a very rough and bitter tatte ; 
the auitere parts of the fap, which in a nut are drained off 
mato the fhell, being here imbibed by the kernel itfelf. 
Whiters on hufbandry give direGions concerning feminaries 
or nurferies of acorns, and the method of propagating, by 
fowing or planting them. For timber, thofe acorns are to 
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be chofen as step, which are moft folid and heavy, and not 
thofe which are the largeft. See Oax. 

In the Phil. ‘Tranfi vol. lviii. p.75. we have a curious 
and important memoir by ‘John Ellis, efq. containing a 
method of preferving acorns in bees-wax for a whole year, 
in a {tate fit for vegetation, by which other feeds may alfo 
be preferved : and {uch as are valuable may be brought from 
the Ealt Indies, for the purpofe of planting them in cther 
countries. See SEED. 

Acorns were the food of the’ firft ages; but when corn 
Was cultivated, acorns were neglected. They are of little 
ufe with us, except for fattening hogs and other cattle, and 
poultry. The hogs that are fattencd by them will be fub- 
ject to conftipation, and the difeafe called the garget, unlefs 
they are given {paringly, and mixed with fome laxative fub- 
ftances: and during the ufe of them, the hogs fheuld be 
allowed to run at large; for if they are confined to the flye, 
they will not grow fat with this kind of food. Among the 
Spaniards, the acorn, or GLaAns iberica, is faid to have long 
remained a delicacy, and to have been ferved up in the forta 
of a defert. Jn dearths, acorns have been fometimes dried, 
ground into meal, and baked as bread. Bartholin relates, 
that they are ufed in Norway for this purpofe. "The inha- 
bitants of Chio held out a long fiege, without any other 
food; and in 3 time of feareity in France, A. D. 1709, they 
recurred to this food. /But they are faid to be hard of di- 
geftion, and to occafion head-achs, ventofities and colics. 
In Smoland, however, many inftances occur, in which they 
have fupplied a falutary and nutritious food. With this 
view they are previoufly boiled in water and feparated from 
their hufks, and then dried and ground ; and the powder is 
mixed with about one half or one third part of corn-flour. 
A deco&tion of acorns is reputed good againft dyfenteries 
and colics: and a peflary of them fs faid to be ufeful in 
immoderate fluxes of the menfes. Some have recommended 
the powder of acorns in intermittent fevers; and in Brunf- 
wick they mix it with warm ale, and adminifter it for pro- 
ducing a {weat in cafes of the eryfipelas. Acorns roafted and 
bruifed have reftrained a virulent diarrhea. For other me- 
dical ufes to which they have been applied, fee Murray’s 
Appar. Medic. vol. i. p. 100. 

From fome late reports of the Academy of Sciences at 
Peterfburgh, we learn that acorns are the beft fubftitute to 
coffee that has been hitherto known. To communicate to 
them the cily properties of coffee, the following procefs is 
recommended. When the acorns have been toaited brown, 
add frefh butter in {mall pieces to them, while hot in the 
ladle, and ftir them with care, or cover the ladle and fhake 
it that the whole may be well mixed. The acorns of the 
holm oak are formed at Venice into cups, about 14 inch in 
diameter, and fomewhat lefs in depth. They are ufed for 
drefling leather, and, infead of galls, for dying woollen 
cloth black. 

Acorn, in Sea-language, denotes a little ornamental piece 
of wood in the fhape of a cone fixed on the top of the 
fpindle on the matt-head, above the vane, to keep it from 


‘coming off the {pindle in a whirlwind, or when the fhip leans 


much upon one fide under fail. 

Acorn-/bell, See Lepas. 

ACORUS, derived from zon, the pupil, beeaufe it was 
efteemed good for diforders of the eye, Calamus Aroma- 
ticus, Sweet Flaz, or Sweet Rufh, in Botany, a genus of 
the monogynia order, and hexandria clafs of plants, and 
belonging to the natural order of piperite. The characters 
are that the calyx is a cylindric, fimple fpadix, covered 
with flofcules, without fpatha or perianthium ; the corolla is 
compoled of fix petals, obtufe, concave, loofe, thicker at the 
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top, and in a manner truncate: the ftamina are thickifh 
filaments, fomewhat longer than the corolla, and the anthers 
are thiekifh, twin, terminal and adnate: the piftillum is a 
gibbous germ, rather oblong, and of the length of the 
ftamens ; without ftyle; the ftigma is a prominent point 5 
the pericarpium is a fhort triangular cupfule, attenuated to 
both ends, obtufe and three-celled ; the feeds are many and 
ovate-oblong. There are two f{pecies, viz. 1. A. calamus, 
or common fweet rufh, of which there are two vameties ; 
the vulgaris, European fweet rufh, {weet {melling flag, or 
calamus aromaticus, and the werus fu Afiaticus, Indian 
fweet rufh, or calamus aromaticus. "lhe common calamus 
aromaticus is fufliciently diltingvifhed by its long {word- 
fhaped leaves, refembling thole of the flaz, but narrower, 
of a brighter green, and yielding, when broken, a flrone 
aromatic fcent ; and alfo, by its oblong cylindrical {pike of 
flowers, proceeding from the fide of the ftem at the edge of 
the leaf, which {pike is generally fingle, fometimes double, 
and more rarely triple and quadruple. It grows naturally 
on the banks of rivers, and in fhallow ftanding waters, and 
is found in many parts of England, on Hounflow-heath, 
near Norwich and Lynn in Norfolk, near Cambridge, in 
the Avon, near Perfhore, and in many. parts of Chefhire, 
&c.; but it is more plentiful in the ftanding waters of 
Holland, and is common in many other parts of Europe. 
The Indian calamus, which grows not only in marfh ditches 
but in more elevated and dry places in Malabar, Ceylon, 
“Amboyna, and other parts of the Eaft Indies, differs little 
from the European, except that it is more tender and nar- 
row, and ofa more hot and pungent tafte. 2. A. grami- 
neus, grafs-leaved {weet rufh, or Chinefe fweet grafs, has 
the roots in tufts, with a few thready fibres. The whole 
herb has an aromatic {mel! when bruifed, much refembling 
our Englifh {weet flag, from which the prefent fpecies is 
diftinguifhed by the fhortnefs of that portion of its ftalk, 
which is above the fpadix, as well as by all its parts, except 
the florets, being five times fmaller than in that plant. It 
is probably a native of China, and cultivated for the fake of 
its {mell, in pots near the habitations of the Chinefe, whence 
Mr. Aiton obtained it in 1786. It flowers in the {pring. 

Culture. ‘The {weet flag will fucceed very well in a gar- 
den, if the ground be moitt, but never produces its {pikes 
unlefs it grows in the water. It loves an open fituation, 
and will not thrive well under trees. The flowers appear 
towards the end of June, and continue till Auguft. In a 
proper fituation it will increafe by its creeping roots. The 
Chinefe fweet grafs muft be kept ina dry ltove, without 
any great degree of heat. 

Medicinal Properties. The dried roots of the calamus 
aromaticus are commonly imported from the Levant, though 
thofe of our own growth are equally good. The beft are 
thofe which are greenifh without, and reddifh within; the 
pulp white, ard tafte bitter. They have a {trong aromatic 
{mell, and a warm pungent bitterifh tafte ; and their flavour 
is much improved by drying. The powdered root might 
fupply the place of foreign {pices, and indeed it is the only 
native aromatic plant of northern climates. It is carmina- 
tive and ftomachic, and often ufed as an mgredient in bitter 
infufions. But it communicates a naufeous flavour to thefe 
infufions ; and Neumann obferves, that its agreeable flavour, 
as well as diftinguifhing ta{te, are owing to an eflential oil; the 
refiduum after diftillation having a naufeous flavour unlike 
that of the calamus. It appears that water is the mott per- 
fet menitruum of the bitter matter, as rectified {pirit is of 
the aromatic, and the {mell of the calamus is covered or 
fuppreffed by fpirit. ‘The tinétures in both menitrua are of 
a yellow or brown colour, as they are lefs or more faturated. 
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The root is an ingredient in the mithridate and theriaca of the 
London pharmacopoeia, and in the aromatic and ftomachic 
tin€tures, and compound arum powder, of that of Edin- 
burgh. The Turks candy it, and regard it as a prefervative 
again{t contagion. It is alfo faid that it has cured agues, 
when the Peruvian bark has failed ; and it has been re- 
commended in vertigo, proceeding from a vitiated ftomach. 
Some have pretended that it is efficacious in fcorbutic and 
hemorrhagic complaints, to which little credit will be given, 
and much lefs to its alexipharmic power. The preparations 
of it, enumerated by Murray, are a dry confeétion of the 
roots, a diftilled water and oil, a fpirituous and aqueous 
extract, and the clixir vite Matthioli, and elixir vitrioli Myn- 
fichti. The leaves have a {weet fragrant fmell, refembling 
that of the roots, but weaker. No cattle whatever will eat 
any part of tle plant. Martyn’s Miller. Lewis’s Mat. Med. 
—Woodville’s Med. Bot. vol. iii. p. 473. Murray’s App. 
Med. vol. v. p.i49.- 

ACORUS, or Brute Corse, in Natural Hiftory. ~The 
true acorus of this kind is very {carce: fome of it, however, 
is found on the coalts of Africa, particularly from Rio del 
Re to the river of the Camarones. ‘This corAu is part of 
the merchandize which the Dutch trade for with the Cama- 
rones ; that of the kingdom of Benin is alfo yery much 
efteemed. It grows in form of a tree on a rocky bottom. 
Acorus is alfo a name for the greater GALANGAL root. 

Acorus Adulierinus, in the Materia Medica, the name 
of the root of the 11s /utea palufiris, or common yellow 
water-flag-flower. 

ACOSTA, Gasariet, in Biography, a canon and pro- 
feffor of theology at Coimbra, who died in 1616, and 
whofe large Latin commentary on part of the old teftament 
was printed in fol, in 1641. Lugd. Bat. 

Acosta, Josep, a celebrated Spanifh author, born at 
Medina del Campo, about the year 1540. He was a mif- 
fionary and provincial of the Jefuits in Peru, and died at 
Salamanca in 1600. Befides his ‘* Natural and moral hiftory of 
the Weit Indies,” firft printed in Spanifh in Svo. A. D. 1591; 
and printed in French in 1600: he alfo wrote a treatife 
“De Procuranda Indorum Salute,” 8vo. Salam. 1555, 
** De Chrifto Revelato,”’ 4to. Rom. 1590, and “ De vera 
Scripturas interpretandi ratione,’? in the commentaries of 
Menochius, &c. The decretals of the council of Lima 
are alfo afcribed by fome perfons to this author. Acoftay 
fays Dr. Robertfon, (Hift. Amer. vol. ii. p. 459.) is the 
firit philofopher who endeavoured to account forthe different 
degrees of heat in the old and new Continents, by the 
agency of the winds which blow in each. This theory was 
adopted and improved by M. Buffon. 

Acosta, Urizx, was born at Oporto near the clofe of 
the 16th century. - Having been educated in the Romith 
religion, though defcended from one of thofe Jewith fa- 
milies which had fubmitted, as it were by conftraint, to 
Chiiftian baptifm ; he continued in the proteffion of it till 
the age of 25 years. His mind, however, had been per- 
plexed by doubts previoufly to this period, in which he be- 
came treafurer in a collegiate church. At this time he di- 
rected his attention to the books of Mofes and the Prophets, 
and the refult was a conviction, that Judaifm was the true 
religion. Fearing openly to’ profefs it during his continu- 
ance in Portugal, he determined to refign his place, and 
embarked for Amfterdam with his mother and brothers, 
whom he had initruéted in the principles of the Jewith faith. 
In this new fituation they became members of the fynae 
gogue, and were circumcifed according to the Jewifh cuf- 
tom ; and he changed his name of Gabriel for that of Uriel. 
He foon perceived that the Jews did not conform, either in 
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their rites or morals, to the law of Mofes ; and difapprov- 
ing of their condu@t, he avowed his fentiments, and incurred 
the refentment of the chiefs of the fynagogue. By them 
he was excommunicated and forbidden to hold any inter- 
courfe even with his own brothers. In thefe circumftances 
he wrote a book in his own jultification ; in which he endea- 
vours to fhew that the rites and traditions of the Pharifees 
are contrary to the writings of Mofes: and he was foon led 
to adopt the opinion of the Sadducees, from a perfuafion 
that the fan@ions of the Jewifh law related merely to the 
prefent life. Acofta was reputed an atheilt, and became an 
obje&t of general odium and perfecution. With the concur- 
rence of the magiftrates of Amfterdam he was thrown into 
prifon ; all the copies of his work were feized, and he was 
fined 300 guilders. His f{cepticifm increafed, and he pro- 
ceeded to think that the Mofaic law was a political invention. 
With thefe ideas he bafely determined to facrifice his confci- 
ence to his intereft, and returned to the Jewifh church after 
having been 15 years excommunicated, recanted what he had 
written, and fubferibed what was enjoined. Acculed by his 
nephew of not conforming to the laws of Mofes in his private 
gondu, he foon found that the pufillanimous defertion of 
principle was of little avail; he was {ummoned before the grand 
council of the fynagogue, and again expelled from their com- 
munion. After living in wretchednefs for feven years, he de- 
clared his purpofe of fubmitting to the fentence of the fy- 
nagogue; and contrary to the expectations which he had 
been encouraged to entertain, he underwent a very fevere 
penance. After making a public recantation, and a very 
humiliating acknowledgment of his offence, he was {tripped 
to the waiit, and received 39 lafhes with a whip. He was 
then abfolved from the excommunication, and Saying him- 
felf down at the door of the fynagogue, all who came out 
walked over him. This account is extraéted from his trea- 
tile, intitled, ** Exemplar humane vite,’ publifhed and re- 
futed by Limborch, in his Amica Collatio cum erudito 
Judzo de veritate religionis chriftiane.’”? This treatife he 
is fuppofed to have compofed a few days before his death. 
Having failed in his attempt to kill his principal enemy, he 
put an end to his own life with a piftolin 1647, according to 
fome, but as others fay in 1640. Such was the termination 
of a life difgraced, not by the change of fentiménts, in 
eonfequence of inquiry andconviction, but by a want of inte- 
grity, and by a mean and daftardly avowal, for purpofes of 
eafe and intereft, of principles which he did not believe. 
Gen. Di&. 

ACOSTAN, in Geography, a mountainous ifland in the 
Worth Sea, between Afia and America, obferved by Cap- 
tain Cook. 

ACOTYLEDONES, in Botany, denote feeds without 
lobes, and of courfe when they vegetate, they produce no 
feminal leaves. 

ACOUEZ, in Geography, the name of an Indian nation 
in Canada. 

ACOUS, the principal, though fmall, town in the valley 
of Afpe and country of Bearn in France. Near this place 
are feveral cold {prings, particularly thofe of Efcot. N. 
lat. 43°°5'.. EE. long. 0° 50!. 

ACOUSMATICI, from axsw, to hear, an appellation 
given to fuch among the difciples of Pythagoras, as were 
{till under the probation of five years. ‘Chey are alfo called 
by Latin writers acouffici. The acou/matici {Lood oppofed to 
the mathematic, who were initiated into the fecrets of 
fcience; and the acoufmatic philofophy to the mathematic. 
‘Thefe diftin¢tions correfponded to the ExoTERIC and ESO- 
seric. To perfons of this clafs, it was fufficient to appeal to 


the authority of Pythagoras, ‘ Avlos «Qa, ipfe dixit,”? which: 
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decided every difpute. Some have denied the appellation of 
Pythagoreans to be due to the acoufmatici ; becaufe many 
of thefe had their learning, not immediately from Pytha- 
goras, but from Hippafus, who, according to fome, was of 
Crotona, but according to others, of Metapontium. 

ACOUSTIC, formed from exaw, to hear, denotes in 
general any thing that relates to the ear, the fenfe of hear- 
ing, or the doétrine of founds. 

Acoustic Dud, in Anatomy, is applied to the external 
paflage of the Ear ; called alfo meatus auditorius. 

Acoustic IJnflruments, or Auricular tubes, are fuch as are 
adapted to fupply the defect of HearinG. See alfo Dear- 
ness and TRrumpeEr. 

ACOUSTIC Nerves. 
NErvVEs. 

ACOUSTIC Veffls, in the ancient theatres, were a kind 
of veffels made of brafs, fhaped, as fome have faid, like a 
bell, which being of all tones within the pitch of the voice, 
or even of inftruments, rendered the founds more andible, 
fo that the ators could be heard through all parts of the 
theatres, which were even 400 feet in diameter. Vitruvius. 
The acoutftic vafes, mentioned by Vitruvius as harmonically 
tuned, and placed in different parts of the ancient theatres, 
have been tried in the Opera-houfe at Turin, and other 
parts of Italy; but without the effect expected from them 
of augmenting the tone of the human voice, or of the in- 
ftruments to which they were tuned. 

ACOUSTICS is that branch of general {cieuce which il- 
luftrates the origin, propagation and perception of found. 
Some writers have divided acouftics into diacou/fics, which 
explains the properties of thofe founds that proceed direétly 
from the fonorous body to the ear, and catacouffics, which 
treats of refleted founds. Sound originates in the percuf- 
fion and vibration of the parts of an elaltic fubitance 5 and 
it is tranfmitted by means of the elafticity of the air, or of 
fome other more fubtile medium of a fimilar kind. ‘How 
it is produced and propagated, and with what velocity it 
moves, are fubje@s of difcuffion which will be particularly 
inveftigated and explained in their proper place, under the 
article Sounp. The reverberation of founds will be illuf- 
trated under the articles Ecuo, Trumpet, and WHISPER- 
NG places. For the manner by which they imprefs the or- 
gan of hearing; fee Ear and Hearinc. See alfo 
CuHorp, Pxonics, Srreinc,: Visration, and Voice. 
Acouflics is properly the theoretical part of Musre: it is 
that which gives, or ought to give, reafons for the pleafure 
which we receive from harmony and melody, which deter- 
mines the relation of harmonical 1nTERVALS, and which 
difcovers the affeGtioas or properties of vibrating chords, 
&c. Rouffeau. For an account of the amufing contri. 
vances, conneéted with this branch of fcience, fee AZouus’s. 
Harp, Armonica, Communicative Busts, Automatous. 
HarpsicuorD, Solar Sonata, Converfive Stratus, and 
Ventofal Sympuony. See alfo Hooper’s Recreations, vol. ii. 
p- 202, &c. 

Acoustics, or Acoustic Medicines, are remedies 
againit the imperfeétions and diforders of the EAR, or of 
the fenfe of Hrarinc. Such general terms as acouttics, 
fays Dr. Cullen (Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 163.) ferve to mif- 
lead rather than inftruG, and fhould, therefore, never be- 
employed. 

ACQS, in Geography, a {mall town at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, in the department of Arriege, and late province 
of Foix in France, and fo called from its hot waters. N, 
lat. 43° 42!. Es longer?) 36 

Acas, or Dax, Aque Tarbellice and Aque Augufla, is 
alfo the name of a city of France, in the vifcounty Abathe 

ame 
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ame name, and in the difrit of Auribat, on the river 
Adour. It isa bifhop’s fee. In this place are fix convents, 
one college and an hofpital. In the neighbourhood are 
warm baths. N. lat. 43°47’. E.long. 1° 0’. 

ACQUA, a fmall place in Tufcany, noted for its hot 
baths. N. lat. 43°45’. E.long. 12° ro’. 

Acqua della Fico, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples and province of Calabria Ultra, 15 miles well of 
Squillace. 

Acqua Negra, a town of Italy in Mantua, 2 miles N. 
N.E. of Caneto. There is another town of the fame name 
near the conflux of the Adda and Po, 3 miles weft of 
Cremona. 

ACQUACKNACK, or Acquaxkinanx, a town of 
America, on the W. fide of Paffaic river, in the county of 
Effex in New Jerfey ; 10 miles N. of Newark, and 17 N. 
W. from New York. 

ACQUAPENDENTE, a large town, now almoft de- 
folate, though a bifhop’s fee, and containing 16 churches 
and convents, fituate on a rocky emimence in the territory of 
Orvieto in Italy. N. lat. 42° 43’. E.long. 11° 53/. 

ACQUARA, a town of Italy in the kingdom of Naples, 
¥3 miles S.W. of Cangiano. 

ACQUARIA, a imall town of Italy in Frignano, a 
diftrit of Modena, famous for its medicinal waters. N. 
lat. 44° 24’. E. long. n° 17’. 

ACQUA Spaxra, a town of Italy in Umbria, 10 miles 
W.. of Spoleto. 

ACQUAVIVA, an inconfiderable town in the county 
of Bari, a diftri&t of Apulia in Italy. N.lat. 41° 10’. E. 
long. 16° 20’. Another town of this name lies 8 miles N. 
N.W. of Rome, and another in the kingdom-of Naples, 
19 miles W. of Molife; and again another in the marquifate 
of Ancona, 10 miles N.E. of Afcoli. 

ACQUEST, or Acquist, formed of Fr. acgucrir, 
from acguirere, to-acquire or get, is under{tood in a egal fenfe, 
of goods or elects, acquired either by purchafe or donation. 
The French laws make a great difference between acquetts 
and hereditary effects. ‘he civil law allows none. See 
Herre. 

Acquest is alfo popularly ufed for conquest, or a 
place acquired by the {word. 

ACQUETTA, in Geography. See Aquetta. 

ACQUI, a fortified town and bifhop’s {ee in the duchy 
of Montferrat in Italy. It is fituated at a {mall diftance 


sfrom the Apennines, about 25 miles N. W. from Genoa,’ 


and has its name from its warm baths. N. lat. 44°40’. E. 
long. 8° 30’. . 

ACQUIDA, a fmall Dutch fort to the E. of Ancobar 
river in the gold coalt of Africa. N. lat. 4° 32’. long. 
nearly the fame with that of Greenwich. 

ACQUIETANDIS Péegiis, in Law, 2 writ of juftices 
lying for a furety againit the creditor that refufes to acquit 
him after the debt is paid. 

ACQUIETARE, in ancient Law-books, fignifies to dif- 
charge or pay the debts of a perfon deceafed; as the heir 
thofe of his father, &c. 

ACQUISITION, the aé of procuring a right or title 
to the enjoyment or property of athing. Acquijition is alfo 
fomefimes ufed for an acquEsT. 

ACQUITTAL, a difcharge, deliverance, or fetting 
free of a perfon from the guilt or fufpicion of an offence. 
Acquittal is of two kinds; in /aw, and in fad. When two 
perions are appealed or indicted for felony, one as principal, 
the other as acceflory ; the principal being difcharged, the 
acceflory is, by confequence, alfo freed: in which cafe, as 
the avceflory is aeguiited by law, fo is the principal in fad. 
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When a perfon is acquitted of a felony, and is queftioned 
again for the fame crime, he may plead petrefein acquit 3 as 
his life cannot be twice expofed to danger for the fame of- 
fence. But in murder, acquittal does not prevent an ar- 
PEAL ; and the principal or acceffory, may be either remit. 
ted to prifon or bailed by the court, till the year and day 
of appeal be paffed. If a perfon is lawfully acquitted on 
a malicious profecution, he may bring his a@tion for da- 
mages, after he hath had a copy of the indiétment. 

AcquiTTAt, is alfo ufed where there isa lord meswe and 
tenant, and the tenant holds lands of the mefne, and the 
mefre holds over the lord paramour: here, the mefne 
ought to acquit the tenant of all fervices claimed by any 
other for the fame Jands; the tenant being to do fervice to 
the mefne only, and net to divers lords for one parcel of 
land. 

ACQUITTANCE, or Quitrancs, a releafe or dif- 
charge in writing, for a fum of money or other duty, 
which ought to be paid or done. No perfon is obliged to. 
pay without an acquittance, and the acquittance of a fer- 
vant accuftomed to receive money for his matter, is a good 
difcharge. The verb acquit, the participle acquitted, and 
the noun acguittal, do all fignify a difcharge from an offence 
objected. In which cafe we meet with acquitted by pro- 
clamation. 

ACRA, or Acara,in Geography, adependent and tributary 
diftri& of the kingdom of Aquamsok, on the coal of Gui- 
nea,.in Africa ; where the Englifh, Dutch, and Danes have 
{trong forts, which are confidered as the beft on the whole 
coaft. That of the Englifh is Fort James, fituate on a 
rock, and. eapable of mounting zo cannons. Near it is 
a falt-pit, which fupplies a great part of the coaft with this 
commodity, and yields a confiderable revenue. The Dutch 
fort is Creveceur, ftanding on a rock and guarding the beach. 
The Danith fort is Chriftianburgh, which is the only place the 
Danes poffefs on this coaft. Each fort hath its adjacent 
village ; though the general one is Acra, the name of the 
ancient kingdom, before it was fubdued by the Aquamboans, 
and its inhabitants removed to Livtle Popo. N. lat. 5° 40". 
E. long. 1° 29’. 

Acra, in Ancient Geography, one of the hills of Jerufa- 
lem, on which ftood the old or lower city, as the new or 
high city, called alfo the city of David, was fituate on 
mount Zion to the fouth of Acra. This is fuppofed by 
fome to be the fame with mount Moriah, on a part of which 
Solomon built his temple; and they allege, that Moriah 
in Hebrew, and Acra in Greek, have the fame meaning, 
and fignify an eminence. Wells’s Sacr. Geog. vol. iii, p. 76. 

As there was a citadel or fortrefs built on this hill by An- 
tiochus, in order to annoy the temple, which was after- 
wards taken and razed by Simon Maccabezus, it is not im- 
probable that the name was derived from this circumftance. 
Anc. U. H. vol. ii. p. 488. The Afmonean kings, not fa- 
tisfied with having razed the citadel built by the Syrians, 
lowered the top of the mountain, and filled up the valley 
towards the eaft, by which means the ground on which the 
temple flood, or Mount Moriah, became higher than Acra, 
and thus the communication between them was rendered 
more eafy. 

Acra, in Syria. See Acre. 

Acra Point. See Hapsuirar, 

ACRABA, a town of Mefopotamia in Afia, fituate 
near the river Chaboras, about 36° 20’. N. lat. 

ACRABATA, a town of Afia, towards the limits of 
Samaria. ‘ 

ACRABATENE, the name of two diftri@s of Judza ; 
one extending itfelf between Schechem, now Naplofa, and 
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Jericho, about 12 miles in length; and another on the 
frontier of Idumea, towards the fouthern extremity of the 
Dead Sea. 

ACRACANUS, a river of Afia in Abydene, fuppofed 
by Eufebius to be the fame with Maarfares, 

ACRADINA. See Acuravina. 

ACRAE, an ancient town of Sicily, founded according 
to Thucydides (b.6. p. 381. Ed. Dukeri) 7o years after 
Syracufe, built upon an eminence, as Silius Italicus (lib. 14. 
y. 207.) defcribes it, and inhabited by a people whom Pliny 
(CH. N. vol.i. p. 163.) denominates Acre: Tt was fi.u- 
ated about 24 miles to the fouth of Syre not far from 
the fea, and near the monaftery which the Sicilians call Santa 
Maura ad’ Arcia, between the cities of Noto and Avula. 
There are medals of this city in bronze, gold, and filver. 

Acre Seftiane, a dillvit of Spain, 8. E. of the pro- 
montory of Artabrum. 

Acer, was alfo an epithet of Diana, who was generally 
worfhipped in high places. 

ACRZEA, a furname of Juno of Corinth, who had a 
temple in the citadel of the Sicilian Acre; and alfo a furname 
of Fortune for the fame reafon. 

ACREPHIA, Acrezpurum, or as Paufanias (lib. 9. 
c. 23. p-755. Ed. Kuhnit) calls it, Acraphnium, was a city 
of Beotia, fituate on Mount Ptoos, where was a temple of 
Apollo. This place, according to Paufanias, afforded re- 
fuge to the Thebans, when Alexander demolifhed their city. 

ACRZUS, wasa furname of Jupiter, who was honoured 
by the inhabitants of Smyrna in a temple on an eminence 
near the fea. 

ACRAGAS, a town of Sicily, built upon a mountain, 
at the confluence of the rivers Acragas and Hypfa, and 
within two miles of the fea, by the people of Gela in the 
year before Chrift 554. It took its name from the river 
Acragas, now called Fiume di Gergenti ; whence other cities, 
enumerated by Stephanus (de Urb. voli. p. 53.) were de- 
nominated Acragantes. Acragas was very ftrongly fortified. 
The inhabitants were luxurious in their diet, and magnifi- 
cent in their dwellings; and they are reprefented by Empe- 
docles, fays Diogenes Laertius (tom.i. p. 532.) to be per- 
fons, who lived to-day as if they were to die to-morrow. 
and who built, as if they were to live for ever. The adja- 
cent country abounded with vines and olives, the produce 
of which afforded a lucrative commerce with Carthage, 
Acragas has been more generally diftinguifhed by its Roman 
appellation Agrigentum. ‘The meals of this city were gold, 
filver, and bronze. 

ACRA Jaryara, a promontory in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, to the S. E. of Otranto, where was formerly a town 
now in ruins, on the Ionian Sea, oppofite to the AZontes 
acroceraunii of Epirus. Ptolemy called it Sa/entia, and it is 
now denominated Capo di San Maria di Leuce. 

Acra of Scylax, an ifland on the coalt of Numidia, that 
forms the modern part of Harfhgoone, under which veffels 
of the greateft “burden may lie in fafety. Stephanus (de 
Urb. vol. i. p. 53.) enumerates 10 cities under the appella- 
tion of Acra. 

ACRAMAR, or Van, in Geography, a town and lake 
of the Greater Armenia in Afia. N. lat. 36° 50’. E. long. 
44°14’. The town, which is the capital of the government 
of Van, is fituated at the foot of the mountains of Diar- 
bekir, and is faid to have been built by Semiramis. It is 
large, populous, and commercial. In the adjoining lake, 
which abounds with fifh, there are two {mall iflands, inhabited 
by religious Armenians. 

ACRASIA, formed of « priv. and xepawuyt, to mix, 
is ufed by fome writers in Phy/ic, for the excefsor predominan- 
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cy of one quality above another, either in artificial mixture, 
or in the conftitution of the buman body. he word is ufed 
by Hippocrates, and other Greek medicinal writers, to ex- 
orefs excels of any kind, intemperance and imbecility. 

ACRASUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor in Lydia. There are fome imperial Greek medals of 
this city, which were ftruck under the pretors, in honour of 
Severus, Plautilla, Geta, Julia Paula, Alex. Severus, and 
Caracalla. 

ACRATH, a town in Mauritania Tingitana, fuppofed 
to be the prefent lez de Gomara. 

ACRATISMA, in Antiquity, a breakfaft among the 
old Greeks, confifting of a morfel of bread foaked in pure 
unmixed wine. 

ACRATOMELI. See Mutsum. 

ACRATOPHORUS, a furname of Bacchus, under 
which he was honoured at Phigalia, a city of Arcadia. 

ACRATOS, from « priv. and xspaxnys, to mix, de- 
notes fimple or unmixed. This term is very often ufed by 
Hippocrates, and applied to excretions of different forts, and 
is always of very bad prefage. ‘Thus, in his Prenotiones, he 
obferves, that in all painful diforders of the pleura and lungs, 
the fpittle fhould appear mixed and yellow ; and that it is a 
dangerous fymptom, if it be altogether yellow, without 
any mixture: and he adds, that if the fpittle be fo unmixed 
as to appear black, it is a very bad prefage. 

ACRE, or Acra, in Geography, a fea-port town on the 
Pheenician coaft in Syria. Its ancient Hebrew name was 
Acco or Accho, wnder which appellation it is mentioned as a 
place of confiderable ttrength in the book of Judges, ch. i. 
31. and it is ftill called by the Arabs 4éka. It was after- 
wards denominated Protemats, from one of the Ptolemys in 
Egypt, and cra, on account of its fortifications and im- 
portance: whence the knights of St. John of Jerufalem 
called it St. Fohn d’ Acre. “The fituation of Acre poffeffes 
every poffible advantage both of fea and land ; as it is en- 
compafled on the N. and E. by a fpacious and fertile plain, 
on the W. by the Mediterranean, and on the 8. by a large 
bay, extending from the city to Mount Carmer. This 
city fucceffively under the dominion of the Romans and af- 
terwards of the Moors, was for a long time the theatre of 
contention between the Chriftians and the Infidels in the pro« 
grefs of the crufades. It was taken by the victorious Saladin 
in 11873 and furrendered to the united arms of Philip Auguf- 
tus of France, and Richard 1. of England in £191, after a 
fiege of two years, whichconfumed a great multitude of forces, 
both of Europe and Afia. Although the Europeans thus 
acquired a {trong town and convenient harbour, the advantage 
was very dearly purchafed. It is faid (fee Gibbon’s Hift. 
vol. xi. p. 144, Svo.) that on this occafion more than 100,000 
Chriftians were flain ; that a far greater number was loft by’ 
difeafe or fhipwreck ; and that a fmall portion of an army, 
confifting of five or fix hundred thoufand perfons, returned in 
fafety to their native countries. After the lofs of Jerufalem 
in unfuccefsful attempts for recovering the Holy Land from 
the pofleffion of the Saracens, renewed by St. Louis with the 
co-operation of our Edward i. and other powers, Acre be- 
came the metropolis of the Latia Chriftians, and was adorn- 
ed with {trong and ftately buildings, with aqueduéts, an 
artificial pert and a double wall. Its population was in- 
creafed by an influx of pilgrims and fugitives ; and the trade 
of the Eaft and Weft was attraéted to this convenient fta- 
tion. At this time, however, the inhabitants were ex-- 
tremely corrupt; and the government, though exercifed by 
many fovereigns, feeble and ineffectual to any purpofe of 
falutary reftraint. Adventurers iffued from this city, under 
the banner of the crofs, to plunder the Mahometan villages ; 
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and though nineteen Syrian merchants were robbed, and ig- 
nominioufly put to death, fatisfa&tion was withheld. The 
Sultan Khalil refented this conduét, and marched againlt 
Acre, at the head of a large army, furnifhed with a tremen- 
dous train of artillery. Aftera fiewe of 33 days, the double 
wall was forced by the Moflems, the principal tower yielded 
to their engines, the city was ftormed, and death or flavery 
was the lot of fixty thoufand Chriltians. The fortrefs of the 
Templars was deltroyed, the grand mafter killed, and of 

co knights, ro only furyived : who probably fuffered on a 
{caffold (fays Gibbon) in the unjult and cruel profcription 
of the whole order. Few of the fugitives, among whom 
were the king of Jerufalem, the patriarch, and the great 
matter of the hofpital, efcaped the dangers of the fea, and 
fafely arrived in the ifland of Cyprus. ‘This difaitrous event 
happened (fays Maundrel in his journey, &c. p. 55.) on 
May 19, 1291. He adds, that the abbefs of the nunnery, 
in order to avoid that violation which was apprehended from 
the licentioufnefs of the Saracen viétors, ordered the young 
nuns under her care to mangle their faces, fetting an exam- 
ple in her own perfon, that they might thus become the ob- 
jets of averfion inftead of brutal defire. The Saracens, dif- 
appointed and inflamed with refentment, put them all to the 
{word. 

After the expulfion of the crufaders, Acre exhibited a 
feene of magnificent ruin, and remained in a great degree 
defolated and deferted till about the year 1750, when it was 
fortified by Daher, an Arabian fcheik, who obtained the 
appellation of Prince of St. John of Acre, and maintained 
his independence againft the whole force of the Ottoman 
empire, till the year 1775, when he was bafely affaffinated 
by order of the Ottoman Porte, at the advanced-age of 86 
years. He was adored by his people (fays Savary, Letters, 
vol. ii. p. 200.) whom he had through life defended againt{t 
the tyranny of the Pacha, and yet by this tyrant he was be- 
trayed and murdered. 

At a later period Acre has been rendered, by the works 
of Djezzar, one of the principal towns upon the coatt. 
The mofque of this Pacha is much admired. The bazar, 
or covered market, is not inferior to the bazars of Aleppo, 
and its public fountain is fuperior in elegance to thofe of 
Damafcus. Thefe improvements were defigned and execut- 
ed by the Pacha himfelf. The place, however, though its for- 
tifications had been often repaired, was very weakly de- 
fended; and in the {pring of 1799, it was found neceffa- 
ry to ftrengthen its fortifications, in order to guard again ‘t 
the apprehended affault of the French army under Bonaparte. 
The Pacha Djezzar, who had a4tually evacuated Caiffa, 
a town at the foot of Mount Carmel, furrounded with a good 
wall, and flanked with towers, and who had difarmed the 
caftle which defended the fort and road, had reafon to dif- 
trult his fecurity at Acre. He was therefore preparing to 
make good his retreat, and to convey away his women and 
treafure, when our gallant countryman Sir Sidney Smith an- 
chored in the road of Caiffa with an English fquadorn, and 
deputed a French engineer (Col. Philipeaux) to aid him in 
fortifying the town. ‘This engineer caufed the fortrefs to be 
repaired, which was fortified after the mode of the r2th cen- 
tury, with courtines flanked with fquare towers. The Pacha, 
thus aflifted and animated, determined to co-operate with the 
Englifh fquadron in the defence of the town. Kleber, how- 
ever, with the French advanced guard, had taken poffeffion 
of Caiffa; and Bonaparte had completed the inveftment of 
Acre, when his battering-pieces and ftares fell into the hands 
of the Englith. This lofs decided the fate of the town ; and 
though the French renewed and varied their attacks, they 
were repeatedly repulfed by the garrifon in concurrence with 
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the marines of the Englith fquadron, under the command 
of the Commodore, Sir Sidney Smith. After multiplied and 
irreparable loffes, it was found almoft impoffible to reduce a 
place, defended with fo much intrepidity, and poffefling a 
variety of advantages which it is befides our purpofe mi- 
nutely to detail. Bonaparte, at length, determined to raife 
the fiege, and announced his refolution to the army, which 
began its march on the 20th of May, the 6rft day after 
breaking ground. Djezzar did not perceive for two days 
that the trenches were evacuated, fo that the French army 
had an opportunity of continuing its march without molef- 
tation, ravaging the country, burning the harvelts, and de- 
ftroying the defences of the ports, the magazines, and all 
the refources which the Turks might have ufed in approach- 
ing the frontiers of Egypt. Kleber formed the rear-guard 
with his divifion, which, after having croffed the defert, 
embarked at Tinch for Damietta. Bonaparte left a ftrong 
garrifon at Cattich, and entered Cairo with the reft of the 
army, 26 days after the railing of the fiege. 

The afpect of the field of carnage on this occafion was 
horrible. The ditches and the reverfes of the parapets were 
filled with corpfes, and the air itfelf was infeCted for want 
of an opportunity to remove the wounded whom the Turks 
left unmaflacred, and to bury the dead. Notwithftanding 
the fingular fpirit and very extraordinary exertions manifefted 
in this fiege, both by the affailants and the befieged ; huma- 
nity muit lament the aggravated circumftances of cruelty and 
diltrefs that attended it. 

The principal articles of commerce at Acre, are corn and 
cotton: but the trade is monopolized by the Pacha in his 
own hands. The French have ufually had a conful in this 
place, and Ruffia a refident. Acre is fituated 27 miles S. 
of Tyre, and about 70 miles N. of Jerufalem. N. lat. 32° 
40’. E. long. 39° 25’. 

Acrg, is ufed in the dominians of the Mogul, with re- 
gard to his revenues, in the fame fenfe with lack, for the 
{um of 100,000 rupees ; eight rupees being equal to about 
one pound fterling. 

Acre denotes a quantity of land, containing four {quare 
ROODS, or 160 fquare POLES or PERCHES. The word, 
perhaps, is formed from the Saxon acere, or German acker, 
field, or the Latin ager. Salmafius derives it from acra, 
ufed for acena, a land-meafure among the Ancients, con- 
taining 10 feet. The term acre formerly meant any open 
ground or field, as Caftle-acre, Weft-acre, and not a deter- 
minate quantity of land. t 

By the cuftom of countries, the perch differs in quan- 
tity, and confequently the acre of land: it is commonly 
164 feet; but in Staffordfhire it is 24 feet ; in other 
counties 28 feet ; and in fome parts of England 18, 21 feet. 
According to the ftatute 34 Hen. VIII. concerning the 
fawing of flax, it is declared, that 160 perches, i, e. 16 in 
length, and ro in breadth, or in that proportion, make an 
acre ; and the ordinance for meafuring land, 35 Edw. I. 
agrees with this account. And therefore, as the ftatute length 
of a pole is 54 yards, or 163 feet, the acre will contain 4840 
{quare yards, or 43,560 fquare feet. Moreover, as the 
chain, ufed in meafuring land, is four poles or 22 yards in 
length, the fquare chain will be 484 yards, and the acre 
will be 10 fquare chains. Anda mile being 1760 yards, or 
80 chains in length; the f{quare mile will be 1760 x 1760 
= 3,097,600 fquare yards, and contains 80 x 80 = 6400 
{quare chains, or 640 acres. Some old farmers diftinguifh 
between feed-acres and ftatute acres: the former being a 
vague meafure, determined by the proportion of feed ufed 
in fowing it, and therefore depending on the fertility or 
barrennefs of the foil. é 

The 
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The Scots acre contains 4 Scots roods, and bears pro- 
portion to that of the Englifh by ftatute, as 100,000 to 
78,694, regard being had to the difference betwixt the Scots 
and Englifh foot. One fquare rood is 4o fquare falls ; one 
fquare fall, 36 {quare ells ; one fquare ell, 9 {quare feet, and 
73 {quare inches ; and a fquare foot, 144 fquare inches. The 
Scots acre is alfo divided into ten {quare chains ; the mea- 
furing chain being 24 ells in length, and confilting of 100 
links, each link 8,925 inches; and each fquare chain will 
contain 10,000 fquare Jinks. The Englith ftatute acre is 
about 3 roods and 6 falls, ftandard meafure of Scotland. 

The French acre, arpent, is different in various. pro- 
vinces ; the acre of Paris contains roo fquare perches, the 
perch being 18 feet, or 3 toifes; but in fome places the 
perch is 20 feet, and in others 22. Allowing the propor- 
tion of the Englifh {quare foot to be to that of the French, 
as-tooo to 1165, the acre of roo fquare perches, at 18 feet 
each, will be 32,400 French fquare feet, or about 36,774 
Englifh fquare feet, and the perch being 22 fect, the acre 
will be 48,400 French fquare feet, or about 54,034 Englifh 
{quare feet ; and the Englifh acre being 43,560 {quare feet, 
it will be very eafy to eflimate the proportion of tle one to 
the other. The Strafburg acre is about half an Englith 
acre. The Welch acre contains commonly two Englifh 
onea. The Irifh acre is cqual to 1 acre, 2 roods, 19 perches 
$2 Englifh. : 

Houghton gives a table of the number of acres to a houfe 
in each county of South Britain, which is found to yary in 
the Englifh counties from 33 acres, the proportion in Mid- 
dlefex, and 174 in Surry, to 49%acres in Southampton ; in 
the Welch counties, from 51 acres, as it is found in Flint- 
fhire, to 193, asin Merioncthfhire. 

Dr. Grew attempts to afcertain the number of acres in 
England ; which, according to him, amounts to 46 mil- 
lions and 80,000. Phil. Tranf. N° 330, or Abr. vol. iv. 
p- 450. Sir William Petty reckons but 28 millions ; others 
29 millions. And by an account of the number of acres in 
each county, fuppofed to be taken from fome old regifters, 
the number of acres in England amounted only to 393 
millions. Others eftimate the number of acres in England 
and Wales at about 46,916,000; and in Scotland 26,c00,c09;5 
whilft others again affert, that England and Wales contain 
no more than 38,500,000 acres ; and that Scotland with its 
adjacent iflands, contains about 21 millions of acres. Allow- 
ing with Zimmermann, (Political Survey, p. 192.) that 
England and Wales contain 54,112 fquare miles, and Scot- 
land 25,600 fquare miles; the number of acres in the 
former will be 34,631,680, and in the latter 16,384,000. 
Ireland, comprehending 21,216 fquare miles, will contain 
13,578,240 acres. See Great Britain, Encuanp, JRe- 
LAND, and SCOTLAND. 

The United Provinces are faid to contain 4,382,000 
acres, but reckoning with Zimmermann (Political Survey, 
p- 164.) the area 10,000 fquare miles, the number of 
acres will be 6,400,000; and the province of Holland is 
eftimated at one million of acres, or according to the fame 
writer, 1,280,000 acres : and they were thought formerly to 
contain 2,400,000 perfons, but according to a public ac- 
count given in 1785, 2,758,632 perfons. If England were 
as well peopled in proportion, it is faid that it would con- 
tain 46 millions of inhabitants, 2. e. about feven or eight times 
as many as it now contains. 

The area of France, according to the ftatement of Necker, 
is 157,924 {quare miles; and if this eftimate be jult, it 
contains 101,071,360 acres. Spain, according to Lopez’s 
map, contains 148,448 f{quare miles ; and confequently 
95,006,720 Englifh acres. Portugal comprehends 27,376 
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{quare miles, or 14,579,640 acres. The whole of 'Turkey 
in Europe, Afia, and Africa, cftimated at 800,coo fquare 
miles, contains 512,900,000 acres. ‘The Luropean part of 
Rufha is faid to contain 1,194,976 fquare miles, and confe» 
guently 764,784,640 acres; and Afiatic Ruffia fuppofed to 
be, 3,695,024 {quare miles, includes 2364,815,360 acres. 
If Sweden contains 216,000 {quare miles, as Bufching {tates 
it, its extent in English acres will be 138,240,000. Den- 
mark, comprehending 182,400 fquare miles, will contain 
116,736,000 acres. Poland and Lithuania, eftimated at 
160,800 fquare miles, will contain 102,912,000 acres. The 
kingdom of Pruffia, including the countries that are inde- 
pendent of the German empire, fuppofed to contain 57,600 
{quare miles, comprehends 36,864,0c0 ; and Prufiia alone 
containing 22,144 f{quare miles, includes 14,172,160 aeres. 


Germany, eftimated at 191,571 {quare miles, contains 


122,605,440 acres. Switzerland, containing 15,296 fquare 
miles, has 9,789,440 acres. Italy, containing Go,c00 fquare 
miles, has 57,600,000 acres. Hungary and ‘Tranfylvania, 
having 92,112 fquare miles, include 58,951,680 acres. The 
number of {quare miles in Europe is eftimated at 2,627,574, 
and confequently it contains 10651,647,360 acres. he ter- 
ritory of the United States of America, -according to the 
meafurement and computation of Mr. Hutchins, geographer 
to the States, contains 589 millions of acres, exclufively of 
water, which is computed at 51 millions more. Morfe’s 
Geog. p. 35. See Porirican drithmetic. 

By a ftatute of 31 Eliz. it was ordained, that if any man 
erected a new cottage, he fhould add four acres of land to 
it ; but this ftatute was repealed by 15 Geo. LII. c. 32. 

Acre-Fight, is an old fort of duel, fought by fingle 
combatants, Englifh and Scotch, between the frontiers of 
their kingdoms, with {word and lance; and this duelling 
was alfo called camp-fight, and the combatants, champions, 
from the open field that was the ftage of trial. , 

Acre-Zax, a tax Jaid on land at fo much per acre. In 
fome places this is alfo called acre-fhot. Impofitions on 
lands in the Great Level are to be raifed by a proportion- 
able acre-tax. 20 Car. II. cap. 8. An acre-tex-of 2s. 6d. 
per acre, for draining Hadenham level. 13 Geo. I. 
cap. 18. y 

ACRE, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by Pto- 
lemy in Sicily. N. lat. 36°. 40’. E. long. 39° 15’. See Acrz. 

ACREDULLA, in Zoology, a fpecies of the Mus, in 
the Linnzan fyftem; the migratory moufe of Pallas, with 
pouches to the checks, finuated {mall ears, a grey body, 
with the lower part white. It is four inches long ; with an 
annulated tail, the upper part of which is brown; found 
in the Orenbourg diftrict of Siberia, near the river Urgal. 

ACREL, Otor, in Biography, was born the 26th of No- 
vember 1717, in a parifh im the neighbourhood of Stock- 
holm, where his anceftors had been minilters ever fince the 
year 1580. He commenced his. ftudies at Upfal ; and in 
the year 1738, tranflated into the Swedith language fome of 
the works of Boerhaave. He then went to Gottingen, 
where he continued his ftudies, and afterwards to Straf- 
bourg, and thence to Paris, In the year 1744, he ferved 
one campaign in the French army in Germany, whence re- 
turning to Stockholm, he was admitted a member of the 
furgeons’ company there. In 1746, he was elected into the 
academy of f{ciences; in 1751, he was made one of the 
foreign affociates of the academy of furgery at Paris. In 
1764, he was advanced to the degree of doctor of the faculty 
of medicine at Upfal, and admitted to the royal college of 
phyfic at Stockholm: He was in great reputation, and had 
a confiderable, {hare of praGtice, principally in furgery, and 
has left feveral works, all written in his own language, 

which 
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which are in great requeft among his countrymen. The 
titles tranflated into Englith are, 1. A Treatife on Wounds. 
2. A Difcourfe on the beft method of conftruéting an 
Hofpital. He read this difcourfe at a meeting of the Royal 
Academy at Stockholm when he was elected their pre- 
fident. 3. A Differtation on the Method of deprefling 
the Catara&t, 8vo. 1759, 1775, Stockholm. In this dif- 
fertation he defends his practice againit profeffor Walborn, 
who had oppoféd him. A Difcourfe on fome alterations 
and improvements in performing certain operations in Sur- 
gery, and the initruments ufed in performing them, was read 
by him to the Royal Academy on his being elected prefi- 
dent a fecond time. 

ACREME, a term fometimes ufed in ancient law-books 
for ten acres. 

ACREON, in Entomology, a fpecies of Paritio, with 
brown wings, the under part black and ocellated ; the hin- 
der wings having a white margin, marked with a red band 
and ridge of gold-coloured points. It is found in the 
fouthern part of Ruffia. i 

ACRI, in Geography, a town cf Naples, in Calabria 
Citra, five miles eait of Scalea. 

ACRIA, in Ancient Geography, a fea-port town of Laconia, 
firuzte near the mouth of the Eurotas, oppofite to ‘Trinaffus, 
and not far from Gythium. 

ACRIBEIA, a Greek term oxpiSux, literally denoting 
an exquilite or delicate accuracy ; it is fometimes ufed in 
our language for want of a word of equal fignificancy. 

ACRID, in Natural Hiffory, denotes any thing tharp or 
pungent to the talte. Ancient naturalifts diftinguifh two 
kinds of acrid taftes ; the firft proceeding from hot and dry, 
as that of pepper; the fecond from that of hot and moitt, 
as that of garlic. Acrid, according to Dr. Grew, pro- 
perly belongs to the clafs of compound taites. It is not 
fimply four or pungent, as there are bodies not acrid, which 
neverthelefs are pungent, ¢. g. arum}; nor is it fimply hot ; 
for there are many hot bodies which are not acrid, as the 
roots of zedoary, yarrow, and contrayerva. The charatte- 
riftic, therefore, of acritude confifts in pungency joined 
with heat. Acrid bodies applied to the {kin inflame and 
exulcerate it ; when chewed, they produce faliva, and when 
fnuffed, fneezing. Acrids may be divided into claffes, ac- 
cording to the manner in which they yield their acrimony. 
x. By diftillation, as horfe-raddifh, muftard, &e, 2. By 
infufion, as the greater Celandine, &c. 3. Neither by in- 
fufion nor diftillation, as arum, &c.. Acrid medicines, as to 
their general effect, ferve to ftimulate the veffels, and dif. 
folve tenacious and vifcid juices. In leucophlegmatic ha- 
bits. they are powerful expectorants, deobftruents, diuretics, 
and emmenagogues ; and if the patient be kept warm, fu- 
dorifics. In hot bilious temperaments, plethoric habits, in- 
flammatory diflempers, and in cafes where the juices are too 
thin and acrimonious, or the vifcera unfound, acrids are in- 
jurious. See SrimuLanrs. 

Some vegetables which are either inodorous, or emit a 
weak fmell, excite a local inflammation when applied freth 
to the flcin, but lofe their faculty in drying. When recently 

athered, and inwardly taken, they produce poifonous 
effets. Of this kind are the frefh roots of fquills, the 
leaves of fox-glove, of wild anemone, of virgin’s bower, of 
wolf’s-bane, or monk’s-hood; the roots of blue orris, of 
afphodel, or king’s fpear, of meadow faffron, of white bry- 
ony, or wild vine, and of wake-robin; and the fruits of 
wild cucumber. Ass thefe fub{tances lofe their acrimony by 
being well dried, the acrid matter which produces their 
inritating effect appears to he volatile ; and this is farther 
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confirmed, by its being communicated to water and fpirit of 
wine, abftracted from them by diftillation. Hence it may 
be inferred, that this volatile matter is a particular, proxi- 
mate, con(tituent part, belonging to the vegetable kingdom ; 
and in order to.diftinguith it from other principles of a fimi- 
lar kind, it has been denominated the acrid matter of plants. 
Its action is not deftroyed by acids nor by alkalies, and it is 
not ammoniac in any form. In the antifcorbutic plants, 
fuch as feurvy-grafs, water-creffes, garlic, onions, horfe- 
radifh, common radifh, and muftard-feed, this acrid prin- 
ciple is combined with oleaginous particles of an ethereal 
nature, and its effeéts feem to be weakened by this union, 
There are other plants which are not deprived by exficcation 
of the power of producing local inflammation, when out. 
wardly applied to a livingsbody ; and in thefe plants it feems. 
to originate from their refinous parts; fuch are euphor- 
bium, or wort-wort, various parts of feveral fpecies of the 
daphne, of the capficum annuum, or Guinea-pepper, of the 
pellitory of Spain, &c. The acrid matter of Spanifh flies 
1s effentially diltin@ from the acrid matter of vegetables, as 
it is not diffipated by drying, and cannot be extra¢ted by 
water; though it may be obtained by fpirit of wine and 
ether. It refembles the latter kind of acrid matter, and 
feems to be of a refinous nature. See Gren’s Principles of 
Modern Chemiltry, vol. i. p. 420. vol. ii. p. 45. 

Acrid fubttances conftitute one clafs of ConDimeENTs in 
the Materia Medica of Dr. Cullen, vol.i. p. 427. He dif- 
tributes them into two kinds, wiz. aromatic, imbued with 
peculiar and pretty ftrong odours, and the more fimple 
acrids poffefling little peculiar odour. Befides the Anoma- 
Tics, the acrid fubftances employed as condiments, are 
efpecially taken from the clafs of tetradynamia plants; and 
they are chiefly the muftard and horfe-radifh.. "Thefe ftimu- 
late the ftomach and affift digeftion; and as they promote 


perfpiration and urine, they corre&t the putrefcent tendency 


of the fyftem, and hence vegetables of this clafs have been 
denominated AntiscorsuTic. Becaufe they poflefs this 
quality, they are proper to be ufed with our animal food, 
as the aromatics are the faitable condiments of our vegetable 
aliments. The plants of the garlic tribe are endued with a 
fimilar acrimony. TThofe of the milder kind, as the onion 
and leek, more efpecially when deprived of their acrimony, 
afford a confiderable quantity of nutritious matter; and 
thefe, together with the efchalot, and others, are very pro- ~ 
per condiments. Garlic, ufed for the fame purpofe, ftrong- 
ly ftimulates the ftomach, and promotes digeition. All the 
plants of this order, as they ferve to promote perfpiration 
and urine, are very properly joined with our animal food, 
and may be referred to the clafs of antifcérbutics. Affa- 
fcetida may be alfo recommended as a condiment, that is 
ufeful in promoting digeftion. Of the more fimple acrids, 
the caPpsicyM, or pepper is the moftcommonly ufed. The 
eating of acrid food, with a view to the cffeAs above enume» 
rated, was particularly called by the Greeks drimyphagia, 
formed of dpipvs, acrid, and Qayw, to eat. 

ACRIDA, in Entomglogy, the name by which Lin. 
nus has diftinguifhed the firft family of the Gryiuus, the 
Truxalides of Fabricius, or the CRICKET, properly fo 
called: the characters of which are that the head is conical 
and longer than the thorax, and the antennz enfiform or 
{word-fhaped. Of this family there are eight fpecies, none 
of which are found in Britain. The infe€ts of this family 
feed on other infects. 

ACRIDOPHAGT, compounded of axpis, Jocuf?, and 
Gayw, to eat, in Ancient Geography, a nation or people of: 
Ethiopia, inhabiting near the deferts, &c.. who are td to 
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have fed on locufts. Thefe people, as Diodorus Siculus 
(lib. iii, c. 29. tom.i. p.195. Ed. Weifeling.) defcribes 
them, were of a low ftature, anda meagre black afpeét. In 
the {pring they provided themfelves with a fupply of large 
locuits, by fetting fire to wood and other combuttible ma- 
terials, which they depofited in a large and deep valley, fo 
that when fwarms of locults were driven by the fouth-weift 
winds over this valley, they were fuffocated by the {moke. 
Thefe locufts, which covered the ground to a confiderable 
extent, were collected and falted, and in this ftate furnifhed 
a fupply of food for the whole year: and, indeed, it was the 
only food upon which they fubfilted, as they had neither 
herds nor flocks; and being far from the fea, they had no 
fupply of fith. They were an aétive people, and ran with 
great fwiftnefs ; but the duration of their lives was fhort, 
not exceeding forty years; and they generally fell facrifices 
to a malady of a very peculiar kind. ‘They were devoured 
by winged infects of different f{pecies, and of very hideous 
forms, which were generated in their bodies, and which 
iffued forth in various parts, occafioning exquifite torture, 
and at length a very painful death, Whether this dreadful 
malady was owing to the food of the people, or to the pelti- 
Jential air of the climate in which they lived, it is not eafy 
to determine. See Strabo, (Geog. I. xvi. tom. ii. p. 1115.) 
and St. Jerome againft Jovinian, lib. ii. and on St. John, 
cap. iv. Pliny (H.N. tom. i. p. 609. Ed. Hard.) alfo 
fpeaks of Acridophagi, in Parthia, and St. Jerome, in 
Lybia. Although the circumttances of thefe people may in 
fome refpeéts be fabulous; yet may the Acridophagia be 
true ; and to this day they are faid to eat locutts in fome 
parts of the eaft. This is confirmed by the accounts of the 
Danifh miffion, in Niebuhr’s defcription de l’Arabie, p. 150, 
&c. In Abyffinia locufts are eaten, both frefh and falted. 
Some of them are dried in the fun, and thus prepared for 
wfe. In Arabia alfo, as Niebuhr informs us, they preferve 
them in the fame manner. Dr. Shaw (‘T'ravels, &c. p. 158.) 
obferves, that the Jews were allowed to eat them ; and that 
when they are {prinkled with falt and fried, their tafte re- 
fembles that of our frefh water cray-fifh: and Ruffel (Hitt. 
Aleppo, p. 62.) fays, that the Arabs falt them, and eat 
them as a delicacy. From Haffelquift, who travelled in 
Syria and Egypt fo lately as the year 1752, we learn, that 
when corn is {earce, the Arabians grind the locufts in hand- 
mills, or ftone-mortars, and bake them in the form of cakes, 
which they ufe as bread; and that he has frequently feen 
them boiled and ftewed with butter, and made into a kind 
of fricaflee. Amongft the Hottentots, as Dr. Sparrman 
informs us, (Voyage to the Cape, vol. i. p. 36.) they are 
made into a brown coffee-coloured foup, which acquires 
from the eggs of the females, that are chiefly ufed for this 
purpofe, a fat and greafy appearance.. Thele people com- 
penfate themfelves for the damage done by the flights of 
locults, by converting large quantities of them into 2 nutri- 
tious food. Thefe faéts remove every difficulty in deter- 
mining the food of John the Baptilt, who is faid to have 
lived on locults, axjdes, and wild honey. Matt. chap. ii. 
v.4. Yet the rendering of axpides by locufks, as the Englifh 
tranflators have done, has been much controverted. I fidore 
of Pelufium, in his 123d epiltle, {peaking of this food of 
St. John, fays, it was not animals, but the tops of herbs ; 
and even charges thofe who underftand the word otherwife 
with ignorance ; but St. Auguftine, Beda, Ludolphus, and 
others, are of a different opinion. Accordingly the Jefuits 
of Antwerp reject, with contempt, the opinion of the Ebio- 
nites, who, forzaxc}:s, put eyxpidss, a delicious diet pre- 
pared of honey and oil; that of {ome other innovators, who 
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read axapidec, or xeupides, fea-crals ; and that of Beza, who 
reads axopides, wild pears. ‘The term wxpidss, fays Dr. 
Shaw, (wi /upra) does not denote the tops of plants, as 
fome have contended, but it is applied to the locuft on ac- 
count of its appetite for fuch food. The word is ufed by 
Arittotle (Hilt. Anim, lib. vi, c. 28.) and other hiflorians in 
the fame fenfe. The Septuagint interpret F}Q7N, arbah, 
by the fame word; and therefore the writers of the New 
Teftament may be fuppofed to have taken it in the fame 
fignification. He adds, if locults appeared in the Holy 
Land, during the fpring, as they did in Barbary, it may be 
prefumed that St. John entered upon his miflion, and /hewed 
himfelf to Ifrael (Luke 1. 20.) at that feafon. 

oe in Botany, fignifies any prickly leaved 
plant. 

ACRIL Afontes, in Ancient Geography, mountains of Si- 
cily, called alfo Heri. 

ACRILLA, a city of Sicily, between Acrz and Agri- 
gentum, not far from Syracufe. ‘Vhisis probably the fame 
with Accila, mentioned by Plutarch in Marcello, See Livy, 
I, xxiv. c. 35. tom.ui. p. 899. Ed. Drakenb. 

ACRIMONY, that quality of fubftances which renders 
them acrid to the 'tafte. The acrimony of the bile is fup- 
pofed to be the caufe of divers diforders; and a catarvh is 
reprefented to be a defluxion of acrimonious humour. The 
Briftol water is recommended by Dr. Randolph for temper- 
ing the bad effects of acrimonious blood. ‘his he mentions 
as its firft and principal virtue in his inquiry into the medicinal 
virtues of Briltol water, Svo. 1750. 

Acrimony, in Medicine, means a ftate of the fluids of the 
body, which may become the caufe or effect of feveral dif- 
eafes. This ftate of the fluids or humours has been afflumed 
by the humoural pathologifts, of which feét Boerhaave 
may be confidered as the laft and mott refpectable teacher, 
in order to explain eruptions on the furface of the body, 
Sea-Scurvy, Rheumatifm, Gout, Heétic Fever, &c.—At 
prefent the exiftence of fuch a caufe is confidered as hypo- 
thetical. 

ACRIOTERL, in Ancient Geography, a marfh of Afia 
Minor, in the greater Phrygia, upon the frontiers of Pifidia. 

ACRIS, expic, fignifies a locuft, the top of a mountain, 
and the extremities of fra€iured bones. 

ACRISIUS, in Fabulous Hiftory, a king of Argos, who, 
being warned by the oracle that he fhould be killed by his 
grandchild, fhut up his only daughter Danaé in a brazen 
tower: but Jupiter defcending to her in a golden fhower, 
fhe was delivered of Perfeus; who, having flain the Gor- 
gons, carried Medufa’s head to Argos, and transformed 
Acrifius into a ftatue of ftone. This golden fhower was 
probably a bribe to thofe who guarded the tower. Some 
{uppofe that her uncle Pretus found means to corrupt 
them, and to get admittance to Danaé. Accrifius is faid to 
have been buried in the Acropolis at Argos. The name, 
(fays Mr. Bryant,) is a metathefis of Acrilius, or Arcafius, 
by which is meant the great Arkite, the perfon there wor- 
fhipped. 

ACRISTIA, in Geography, a town of Sicily, twenty- 
three miles W. N. W. of Mazara, built upon the ruins of the 
ancient town of Schritea. 

ACRITAS, in Ancient Geography, a promontory of Mef- 
fenia, now.Capo di Gallo, between Methone to the weft, 
and Corone to the eait, where the Sinus Coronzus begins. 
It is alfo the name of a cape of Bithynia, north of the gulf 
of Aftacus. 

ACRIVIOLA, in Botany. 


cum, 


See Nasturtium IJndj- 
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ACROAMA, formed from axpoxouos, to hear, in Anti« 
guity, a name given by the Romans to amufing tales, which 
they recited at their repafts. The appellation was alfo ley 
to thofe who played on mufical inftruments, in contradiitine- 
tion to thofe who fung. 

ACROAMATIC, in a general fenfe, denotes a thing 
fublime, profound, or abftrufe; and in this fenfe it is op- 
pofed to exoferic. There are few fe&s or profeffions, that 
have not two modes of teaching, if not two forts of doc- 
trine ; an acroamatic for adepts and proficients, and an exo- 
teric for novices. We find traces of this diftin&tion among 
the heathens, as well as among chriftian divines, philofo- 
phers, and chemilts. Hence proceeded the ceremonies of 
initiations and ablutions, and the difcipline of fecrecy ; and 
hence alfo the origin of fables, znigmas, parables, fym- 
bols, &c. 

Acroamaric is fometimes alfo ufed for any thing kept 
fecret, or remote from popular ufe: in which fenfe Reim- 
man gives the title ** Bibliotheca Acroamatica,” to a defcrip- 
tion of the MSS. in the library of Vienna, abridged from the 
vaft commentaries of Lambecius and Neffelius. 

ACROAMATICL, in Philofophy, a denomination given 
to the difciples or followers of Ariftotle, &c. who were ad- 
mitted into the fecrets of the inner or acroamatic phi- 
lofophy. 

ACROATHON, in Ancient Geography, a town fituate 
on the top of Mount Athos, where, according to Mela, 
cited by Cellarius, the age of the inhabitants was half as 
long again as that of thofe who lived in other countries. It 
is called by the modern Greeks, Ayicv opos, and by the Ita- 
lians, La Cima di Moute Santo. 

ACROATICS, a name given to Ariftotle’s leGtures in 
the more difficult and curious parts of philofophy, to which 
none but his difciples and intimate friends were admitted ; 
whereas the exoteric were public or open to all: but there 
are other differences. The acroatic were fet apart for the 
higher and more abitrufe fubjeéts; the exoteric were em- 
ployed in rhetorical and civil fpeculations. Again, the 
acroatics were more fimple and exaét, as they aimed at evi- 
dence and demonttration ; the exoterics chiefly aimed at the 
probable and plaufible. The former were the fubjeét of the 
morning exercifes in the Lyceum, the latter of thofe in the 
evening. Befides, the exoterics were publifhed, whereas 
the acroatics were kept fecret, being either entirely con- 
cealed, or if they were publifhed, it was in fuch obfcure 
terms, that few but his own difciples would be the wifer for 
them. Hence, when Alexander complained of his preceptor 
for publifhing his acroatics, and thus revealing what fhould 
have been referved to his difciples ; Ariftotle anfwered, that 
they were made public and not public, becaufe none who had 
not heard them explained by the author, viva voce, would 
underftand them. Plut. in Alex. Stanley’s Hift. Philof. 

It has been fuppofed, fays Dr. Gillies, in his tranflation 
of Ariftotle’s Ethics and Politics, that in thefe two kinds 
of lectures, the Stagyrite maintained contradictory doétrines 
on the fubjects of religion and morality. But the faétis far 
otherwife : his practical tenets were uniformly the fame in 
both; but his exoteric, or popular treatifes, nearly refem- 
bled the philofophic dialogues of Plato, or Cicero ; whereas 
his acroatic writings contained, in a concife energetic ftyle, 
peculiar to himfelf, thofe deep and broad principles on which 
all folid {Cience is built. 

ACROBATES, in Aniiguity, a name given to rope- 
aancers ; of thefe there were four forts: the firft vaulted or 
tumbled on a rope, fometimes fufpending themfelves by the 
neck or ie &c.; the fecond flid from a high ftation along 
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a rope, upon which their breaft refted, and with their arms 
and legs extended, as if they flew: others run along a rope, 
which was obliquely extended from a low toa high ftation : 
and thofe of the laft fort, danced, leaped, and performed 
other kinds of feats on a rope ftretched horizontally mary 
feet above the ground. 

ACROBATICA, or Acrosatricum, formed of axpos, 
high, and Bal:w, or Baw», J go, an ancient engine, by which 
people were raifed aloft, that they might fee more conveni- 
ently about them. This was the fame among the Greeks, 
with what they call fcanforium among the Latins. 

Authors are not agreed as to the ufe of this engine. Tur- 
nebus and Barbarus fuppofe, that it was of the military 
kind ; raifed by befiegers high enough to overlook the walls, 
and difcover the ftate of things on the other fide. Baldus 
rather fuppofes it to be a kind of moveable {eaffold, or cradle, 
contrived for raifing painters, plafterers, and other work. 
men to the tops of houfes, trees, &c. Some fufpe& that 
it might have been ufed for both purpofes. Vitruvius and 
Aquinas. 

ACROCERAUNIA, in Ancient Geography, fo called 
from axpos, high, and xepavvos, thunder, becaufe they were 
lofty, and often thunder-ftruck ; mountains of Epirus, run- 
ning out into the fea, under N. lat 40° 25/. extending from 
W. to E.as far as Pindus, and feparating the Ionian fea 
from the Adriatic, now called JZonti della Chimera. Virgil 
(Georg. i. 332. and An. iii. 506.) calls them Ccraunia. 
They derived their name from the town of Acroceraunia, 
now called Chimera, which is at the foot of the mountain, 
in the gulf of Chimera. ‘The inhabitants, called Chimeriots, 
are favage robbers ; they give their name to a promontory of 
the Adriatic fea. 

ACROCHIRISMUS, axpoxeipirpS, among the da- 
cients, a kind of gymnattic exercife, wherein the two parties 
contended only with their hands and fingers, without clof- 
ing, or engaging the other parts of the body. 

The word is alfo written acrochirefis, and acrochirias it ia 
originally Greek, formed from axpoxep, the part employed 
in this combat, which fome would needlefsly reftrain to 
the tips of the fingers ; though the etymon does not make 
this neceflary. 

Some make this a diftin& exercife from wrelftling, and 
{uppofe it to have given the denomination acrochirifie to a 
peculiar fet of athlete who profefled it. Others with more 
probability confider it only as a {pecies of wreftling: fome 
will have it to have been properly only a prelude to a wreft- 
ling match, wherewith the ath/ete began to try each other’s 
ftrength, and bring their arms into play. This exercife 
made part of the pancratium. Paufanias {peaks of a famous 
pancratiaf?, named Softrates, who got the furname of Jcro- 
chirfites, or Acrochirifles, from his having overcome all his 
antagonilts at the acrochiri/m.—It appears to have been in 
ufe in the age of Hippocrates, who afcribes to it a virtue 
of extenuating the reft of the body, and making the arms 
flefhy. 

ACROCHORDON, a painful fpecies of wart, very 
prominent and pendulous, having a large head with a {mall 
pedicle, or bafe. 

Thefe are alfo called pen/iles verrucae, or hanging warts, 
and ftand diftinguifhed from j/éftles verruce, or myrmecia. 
Others deferibe the acrochordon, as a harder, rougher fort 
of wart, growing under the cutis, very callous and ufually 
of the fame colour with the flin ; {mall at bottom, and bigger 
upwards, but rarely exceeding the fize of a bean. 

ACROCOLIA, axgexwasz, from angos, extreme, and xwrov, 
a limb. Thefe are the extremities of animals, which are 
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ufed in-food, as the feet of calves, fwine, fheep, oxen, or 
lambs, and of the broths of which jellies are made. They 
are recommended by Hippocrates as a proper food, where 
there is atendency toa dropfy. They are in general recome 
mended as ftrengtheners for weak people. 

ACROCOMES, in Antiquily, a people of Thrace, fo 
called, from xpos, Azad, and xopn, air, becanfe they had 
long hair before like females, in contradittiétion to the 
Abantes, who wore their hair long behind. 

ACRO CORINTHUS, in Anetent Geography, a high 
hill hanging over the city of Corinth, on which was erected 
a citadel, called alfo by the fame name. This mountain 
feparated the two continents of Greece and Peloponnetus, 
fo that the fortrefs cut off all communication by land from 
the inner part of the iithmus of Corinth, and when well gar- 
rifoned, kept all Greece in awe: on which account Philip 
of Macedon ufed to call it the fetters of Greece. Anti- 

onus took this fortrefs by furprife, with a defign to erflave 
Piosbheeluss but Aratua recovered it by an aétion equal, 
in the opinion of Plutarch, to any of the moit celebrated 
enterprifes of the ancient heroes of Greece. Having fecured 
the citadel, he went into the city, and affembling the people 
in the theatre, acquainted them with the particulars of the 
Achwzan league, and exhorted them to accede to it. They 
unanimoufly agreed to join in the alliance; upon which 
Aratus reftored to them the keys of the city, which had 
not been in their power fince the time of Philip, the father 
of Alexander.” On the top of this mountain ftood a temple 
of Venus, and from a lower part iffued the fountain Pyrene. 

ACROE, in Botany, the name given by the natives of 
Guinea to a kird of fhrub, which they ufe in wine, as a 
reftorative and analeptic. It is of the trifoliate kind, and has 
fomewhat of the appearance of the corallodendrons, but it 
is not prickly ; the middle end or leaf ftands on a pedicle 
of an inch long, the two other leaves have no pedicles at 
all. Phil. Tranf. N° 232. 

ACROLISSUS, in Ancient Geography, a fortrefs of 
Illyria, in Dalmatia, fituated on a mountain to the north of 
Liffus, of which it was the citadel. Polybius fays, it was 
impregnable by Philip king of Macedon. 

ACROLITHOS, in Antiquity, a coloffal ftatue placed 
by Maufolus,.on an eminence, in the temple of Mars, in the 
city of Halicarnaffus. 

ACROLOCHIAS, in Ancient Geography, a promontory 
of Egypt; which, according to Strabo, was near the ifle 
of Pharos. 

ACROMION, Acromium, in Anatomy, the upper pro- 
cefs of the scapuLa, or fhoulder-blade. 

The word is derived from cxpos, bighe/, and wos, /boulder, 
q. d. the extremity of the fhoulder. 

Some have thought the acromion of a nature different 
from other bones; becaufe, during infancy, it appears no 
more than a cartilage, which offifies by little and little, and 
about the age of twenty years becomes hard and firm, likea 
common bone. 

ACROMONOGRAMATICUM, from axporjoves and 
ypujyee letter, in Poetry, denotes a kind of poem, or com- 
pofition, wherein each fubfequent verfe commences with the 
letter with which the verfe preceding terminates. 

ACROMPHALION, from axpos, extreme, and onPauras, 
the navel; the tip of the navel. 

ACRON, in Biography, a_ celebrated phyfician of 
Agrigentum, in Sicily, where he practifed phyfic in the 
time of Empedocles, 3s faid to have reftrained the plague 
at Athens, by purifying the air with large fires, and by 
burning perfumes in the manner practifed by the Egyptians, 
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When he required, fome years after, as a reward for his 
fervices, that a piece of ground fhould be allotted him in the 
city for his tomb, Empedocles, with whom he had dif- 
puted, prevented his obtaining it. He lived about the 
middle of the fifth century before Chrift. Suidas me,.tions 
two tracts written by him, in the Doric diale&t, the one a 
general treatife of phyfic, the other on abftinence or diet. 

Acron was alfo-the name of an ancient fcholiaft on 
Horace, in the feventh century, whofe work is {till extant 
in an old edition of Horace, printed at Bafil, in 8yo. in 
TZ iT 

Acron, in Botany, among the Ancients, was ufed to 
pany, the capiiulum, top, or flower of plants of the thiftle 
Bind. 

Acron, in Geography, a diftri& on the Gold coaft of 
Guinea, extending along the fea ealtward from Fantin to 
the mount called Monte del Diabolo, or the Devil’s Mount. 
It is divided into Great and Little Acron; the former, 
which is the interior country, ig a kind of republic; the 
latter, bounded on the fouth by the fea, is a pure monarchy. 
They are independent on each other, and yet {tri€ily united 
under the protection of the Fantyns, who derive from the 
fertile Acrons a principal part of their maintenance. The 
only European fettlement in this kingdom is a Dutch fort, 
built at Afcam, in 1697, called Patience, from the difficul- 
ties they encountered whilft they were building it, Apam 
is a {mall village and inhabited only by fifhermen. ‘The na- 
tives of Acron live in peace, cultivate their lands, and pur- 
fue their employments in f<curity. Every year affords a 
plentiful harvett, which enables them to fupply their pro- 
teGtors and adjacent countries with corn. The country 
abounds with game, with which the Dutch fort is plentifully 
fupplied. The people, however, are poor, notwithitand- 
ing their induftry and the fertility of the foil, and extremely 


ignorant. . 
Acron, in Scripture Geography. See Accaron. 
ACRONIUS Lacus, in Geography, a {mall lake formed 


by the Rhine, foon after its rife out of the Alps, and after 
paffing the greater lake, called Venetus, and now Bodenfee, 
or the lake of Conflance. 

ACRONYCAL, AcuronycaL, or AcCRONICAL, in 
Aflronomy, is applied to the risinG of a {tar or other point, 
above the horizon, when the fun fets $ or its seTTING when 
the fun rifes. This is one of the three poetical rifings and 
fettings of the ttars; and flands dittinguifhed from cosm1- 
CAL, and HELIACAL. 

Among ancient writers, a flar was properly faid to be 
acronical, or to rife acrenically, which rofe in the evening 
when the fun was fet. Greek writers, it is true, ufe the 
term cxpovuxizs indifferently, in {peaking either of evening 
or morning, by reafon both are confidered as axpe rns welosy 
the extremities of ihe night. And hence, among them we 
find acronical applied to the rifing and fetting of the ftars, 
either in the morning or evening. But the ancients were mare 
diftin@, and by the cxpowxlies rather meant the firft begin- 
ning or approach of night, than the end or period of its 
and accordingly among them, the ftars which rofe in the 
evening, not thofe in the morning, were faid to rife acro- 
nically. 

This word is fometimes ignorantly {pelt achranical, from 
a miftaken notion of its being derived from a, and xpav0s, times 

ACRONYCHIA, in Botany, a {pecies of Lawsonta. 

ACRONYCT A, ftars rifing inthe twilight about fun 
fetting. 

ACROPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, the citadel of 
Aruens, which derived its name from the eminence op 
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which it was erected, and which is acceffible only at the 
entrance. ‘The fummit is fortified by a wall, built on its 
extreme edge, and encompafling the whole upper furface, 
which is nearly level. The natural ftrength of its fituation 
is faid to have induced the firft inhabitants to fettle there: 
and as their number increafed, they began to build on the 
adjacent ground, till the erspolis, being furrounded on 
every fide, became the fortrefs of a large and populous city. 
It was richly adorned by the Athenians, in the days of their 
profperity, with temples, ftatues, paintings, and votive 
gifts to their divinities, but is now in a molt ruinous condi- 
tion: though the remains of the famous Propylea, the 
little temple of vi€tory without wings, the Doric temple of 
Minerva, called Parthenon and Hecatompedon, erected in 
the time of Pericles, under the direétion of Phidias, and the 
Ionic temples of Ereétheus and Minerva Polias, with the 
cell of Pandrofus, are ftill to be feen. Its walls have, at 
different times, been rudely repaired, or rather rebuilt, as 
little of the ancient mafonry remains ; but numerous frag- 
ments of columns, cornices, and fculptures, are feen in feve- 
ral parts, which exhibit a ruinous appearance. The Turks 
keep a fmall garrifon here ; and it is the refidence of the 
Difdar Aga, or governor of the fortrefs, and alfo of the 
Afap Aga, and other inferior officers. The Acropolis 
formed one of the three divifions of Athens, the other two 
being the town and the port. ; 

Acropo:ts was alfo the name of a city of Libya, and 
alfo of Z&tolia, mentioned by Stephanus de Urbibus, vol. 1. 
p- 54. There was a city of the fame name in Albania, 
mentioned by Dion Cafiius. Hitt. Rom. lib. xxxvil. tom. 1. 
p- 112. Id. Reimar. 

ACROPOLITA, Georce, in Biography, one of the 
writers in the Byzantine hiftory, was born at Conttantinople 
in the year 1220, and educated at the court of the emperor 
Juhn Ducas, at Nice. Having made a very diltinguifhed 
proficiency in mathematics, logic, rhetoric, and poetry, he 
was employed in the molt izportant affairs of the empire. 
Ducas deputed him to negociate peace with Michael of 
Epirus, at Larifla: and he was appointed judge to try 
Michael Comnenus, on a fufpicion of being engaged in 
aconfpiracy. Having been advanced to the government of 
the weftern provinces of the empire by Theodore Lafcaris, 
the fon of John Ducas, he engaged in a war with Michael 
Angelus, in 1255, and was- taken prifoner by him. In 
1260, he was liberated by the intervention of the emperor 
Palzologus, who appointed him ambaflador to Conttantine, 
prince of Bulgaria. Upon his return, he, devoted himfelf 
wholly to the education of youth, in which employment he 
acquitted himfclf very honourably for many years. In 1272 
he was one of the judges in the caufe of John Vecchus, pa- 
triarch of Conttantinop!e ; and, in the following year, he 
eoncluded a reconciliation between the two churches with 
pope Gregory, and fwore to it in the name of the emperor, 
at the fecond council of Lyons, in 1274. In 1282, he was 
fent ambaflador to John, prince of Bulgaria, and died foon 
after his return. His works are, ** a Continuation of the 
Greek hittory from the taking of Conftantinople by the 
Latins, in 12¢2, to its recovery by Michael Palzologus, in 
4261,’ which forms a part of the Byzantine hiftory: “a 
treatife concerning faith, virtue, and the foul ;” and ‘an ex- 
pofition of the fermons of Gregory Nazianzen ;” together 
with fome other pieces. Gregorius Cyprius, the patriarch 
of Conftantiaople, fays of Acropolita, in the extravagance 
of praife, that he was equal to Aritotle in philofophy, and 
to Plato in divine things and attic eloquence. H's fon, 
Couttantine, flourifhed under Michael Palzologus, and An- 
dronicus his fon, by whom he was made Logotheta, or 
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chancellor, in 1294. He defended the caufe of the Greeks; 
and wrote feveral books. Bayle. Fabr. Bibl. Grac. 1, v. 
c. §. § ro. tom. vi. p. 448. 

ACROPORA, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
fome writers to two [pecies of the Maprerora, viz. the 
cafpitofa and oculata of Linneus. 

ACROPOSTHIA, axpomortin, OY axpomoctia, from axpo7, 
extreme, and wordy, the prepuce, or fkin, which covers the 
glans of the penis, denotes the extremity of the prepuce, 
which is cut off in circumcifion. 

ACRORITA, in Ancient Geography, a country of Elis, 
in Greece, where Xenophon places the city Thrauftum. 

ACROSPELOS, a name given to the wild-oat grafs, or 
BROMUS. 

ACROSPERMOM, in Botany, a genus of the crypto- 
gamia fungi clafs ; the chavaéters of which are, that the tun- 
gus is very fimple, fub-ereét, and difcharging feeds at the 
apex. ‘There are fix fpecies. 

AcrosPpErmuM, is alfo a [pecies of the Spy zR1A. 

ACROSPIRE, ia Naiural Hiflory, &c. the fame with 
PLUMULE. ‘ 

ACROSPIRED, or Acrespieen, is ufed inrefpeé& of 
barley ; which, in the operation of making maLr, is apt, 
after coming or f{prouting, at the lower or root-end, 
to become acrofpired, i. e. to fprout alfo at the upper or 
blade-end. 

By 6 Geo. I. cap. 21. Malt-makers are forbid to wet or 
water their malt when on the floor, or couch ; or to permit 
it to acrefpire. 

ACROSTIC, in Poetry, a kind of poetical compofition, 
the verfes whereof are difpofed in fuch a manner, as that 
the initial letters make up fome perfon’s name, title, motto, 
or the like. The word is derived from the Greek expos, /um- 
mus, that which is at one of the extremes; and sixo:, ver[us. 
There are alfo acroftics, where the name or title is made 
up by the initial letters of the middle words, or the laft of 
the final ones ; and others which go backwards ; begin- 
ning with the firft letter of the laft verfe, and proceeding 
upwards. Some refiners in this trifling way, and in the 
exercife of this {pecies of falfe wit, have even gone to 
PENTACROSTICS ; where the name is to be repeated five 
times. The Sibylline oracles were written, according to 
Cicero, in a kind of Acroftics. See Srsyus. 

Acrostics is alfo an appellation given by fome authors 
to two ancient epigrams in the firft book of the Anthology ; 
the one in honour of Bacchus, the other of Apollo. Each 
confilts of 25 verfes, the firft whereof is the propofition, or 
argument of the whole, and the other 24 compofed of four 
epithets, beginning each with the fame letter, and thus fol- 
lowing in the order of the 24 letters of the Greek alphabet ; 
fo that the firlt of the 24 comprehends four epithets becin- 
ning with «; the fecond as many, with 6; and-fo of the 
re{t to » ; which makes 96 epithets for each god. 

Among Léclefiaftical Writers, acrottics denote the ends of 
verfes of pfalms, which the people fang by way of chorus, 
or refponie, to the pracentor, or leater of the pfalm. This 
was called finging acroitics, acroflichia, which was a fpecies 
of pfalmody ufual in the ancient church. 

Acrottic, in this fenfe, amounts to the fame with’ Ayso- 
pfalma, diapfalma, acrotelution, and ephymnion, which are all 
terms of the fame fignification. 

Though an acroitic properly fignifies the beginning of a 
verie, yetit is fometimes alfo ufed for the end and clofe of it ; 
as by the author of the conftitutions, when he orders one to 
fing the hymns of David, and the people to fing after him 
the acroftics, or ends of the verfes. 

It does not, however, denote precifely the end of the 
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verfe, but fomething added at the end of a pfalm, or fome- 
thing frequently repeated in. the courfe of a pfalm, anfwering 
to our gloria patri. 

Some pretend to find acroftics in the pfalms, particularly 
in thofe called anceparian pfalms. 

ACROSTICHUM, formed of axeos sixos, /ummus ordo, 
ruflyback, wall-rue, or forked fern, in Botany, a genus of the 
eryptogamia filices clafs and order ; the character of which is, 
that the finétifications cover the whole inferior furface of the 
frond’ or leaf. Profeffor Martyn, in his edition of Miller’s 
Dictionary, enumerates 44, and Gmelin 45 {pecies, which are 
diftributed into different clafles, comprehending thofe with a 
fimple frond, undivided and divided ; and thofe with a com- 
pound frond, pinnate, fub-bipinnate, bipinnate, and fupra- 
decompound. Under the firft diftribution with a frond 
fimple, undivided, are included, A. Janceolatum, citrifolium, he- 
terophyllum, crinitum, punclatum, /picatum, lingua, and haftatum : 
and thofe with a frond fimple, divided, are A. /eptentrionale, 
auftrale, pecinatum, dichotomum, digitatum, ferrugineum, and 
polypodioides. Under the fecond diftribution, are compre- 
hended the pinnate, viz. A. aureum, rufum, punétatum, for- 
Lifolium, areolatum, marginatum, fanélum, platyneuron, and 
trifoliatum ; the fub-bipinnate, viz. A. filiquofum, thalidroi- 
des, maranta, ilvenfe, ebeneum, and furcatum: the bipinnate, 
viz. A. aculeatum, cruciatum, barbarum, calomelanos, vivipa- 
rum, velleum, fimplex, petiolatum, lati olium, villofum, mufco- 
Suns Serrulatum, graminoides, and Sulphureum. Gmelin omits 
the wiviparum, introduces the /ongifolium and filare, makes 
fome difference in the arrangement of the fpecies, and refers 
the aculeatum to a clafs with a fupra-decompound frond. 
Of thefe {pecies, two only are natives of Great Britain, wz. 
A. feptentrionale, forked or horned fern, with fronds, naked, 
linear, and laciniate, or jagged; the fruétifications, in an 
immature ftate, are in fhort indiftin& lines or dots, refem- 
bling an a/plenium, but in an adult ftate, the lower furface 
of the leaf is totally covered with brown dufty capfules ; 
from two to five inches high; found in clefts of rocks and 
old walls in Yorkfhire, Weftmoreland, Wales, and Scot- 
land: and A. ilvenfe, or hairy fern, the rpovyrpop1uM 
ilvenfe of Withering, with fronds fub-bipinnate, the pinnas or 
wings oppofitely coadunate or united, obtufe or blunt, hir- 
fute or hairy underneath, and quite entire at the bafe; the 
ftipe or item is greenifh, and not blackifh purple, {carcely 
more than a finger’s length ; called A. alpinum by Bolton ; 
perennial, and flowering from July to September, found on 
rocksin Wales. The A. marante, with fronds fub-bipinnate, 
the pinnas oppofitely coadunate, very hirfute underneath, and 
a little toothed at the bafe, is a native of the fouthern coun- 
tries of Europe; but all the reft belong to hotter climates, 
as the Eaft or Weft Indies, Africa, and the fouthern pro- 
vinces of North America. The A. pundatum, with fronds 
heart-tongued, acuminate, quite entire, dotted above, re- 
fembles Aart’s-tongue, and is probably rather a fpecies of 
polypody. It is ufed medicinally in China, where it was 
firt remarked by J. Fothergill. Few of the {pecies have 
been introduced into gardens. Thofe of Europe may be 
preferved in pots, filled with gravel and lime-rubbifh, or 
planted on walls and artificial rocks: but mot of them, be- 
ing natives of very hot chmates, muft be planted in pots, 
and plunged into the bark-pit. Martyn’s Miller, 

Acrosticuum is alfo a fpecies of PoLyPopium, 
called Thelypteris, and a {pecies of Cznorreris, called 
vivipara. 

ACROSTOLIUM, in Ancient Naval Architefure, an 
ornament of the prow, or forecaftle of a fhip, chiefly of 
war; fometimes fhaped like a buckler, a helmet, or an ani- 
mal, but more frequently circular or fpiral. ‘The ancients 
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had divers decorations or additional parts to their fhips, 
called by a general name xoguz@z; thofe on the prow were 
more particularly called soA0s, of which the extreme par 
alone was denominated acroftolium. 

To the acroflalia may be referred the anferculus, men- 
tioned by Baylius; and alfo thofe polifhed tteel-pieces res 
ferbling a duck’s neck, ufed by the Venetians at the heads 
of their gondolas. 

The acroftolia were torn from vanquithed fhips, and faft- 
ened to the conqueror’s, as a fignal of victory. We fre- 
quently find them reprefented on the reverfes of ancient me- 
dals. An acroltolium is alfo feen in the famous {culpture of 
the apotheofis of Homer. The acroftclium was an ornament 
on the medals of maritime towns, fuch as Sidon and Aradus, 
and defigned to exprefs naval victories, 

ACROTADUS, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the 
Perfian gulf, mentioned by Pliny ; fuppofed by others to 
be Athothadrns, or a defert ifland, mentioned by Nearchus, 
according to Arrian, and called Caicandrus. 

ACROTELEUTIC, from axe05 and TEAGS, end, among 
Ecclefiaftical Writers, denotes the end of a verte or pfalm: or 
fomething added thereto to be fung by the people. 

In which fenfe acroteleutic amounts to the fame with acro- 
Sfrits hypopfalma, diapfalma, epode, &c. 

e gloria patri is by {ome writers called the acroteleutic 
to the pfalms; becaufe always ufed to be repeated by the 
people at the end of each. 

Hence the word acroteleutic is fometimes alfo ufed as fy- 
nonymous with poxOLoGyY. 

ACROTERL, in Geography, a {mall town in the ifland 
of Sanrorin. N. lat. 36° 25’. E.long. 26° 1’. - 

ACROTERIA, or Aczorers, formed of axgov, in 
Architedure, {mall pedettals, ufually without bafes, anciently 
placed at the middle, and the two extremities, of PEDI- 
meNTS; and ferying alfo to fupport ftatues. 

Thofe at the extremes ought to be half the height of the 
TYMPANUM:; and that in the middle, according to Vitru- 
vius, fhould be one eighth part more. 

Acroreria, fometimes alfo fignfy figures, whether of 
ftone or metal, placed as ornaments, or crownings, on the 
tops of temples, or other buildings. 

Sometimes they alfo denote thofe fharp PINNACLES, or 
{piry battlements, which ftand in ranges about fat buildings, 
with rails and ballufters. 

AcRoOTERIA, among ancient Phyfcians, were ufed to de- 
note the great extremities of the body, as the head, hands, 
and feet. 

Aniftotle alfo ufes acroteria for the-tips. or extreme parts 
of the fingers, covered by the nails; femetimes alfo for the 
eminences of the bones. L 

ACROTERIASM was anciently ufed for the amputa- 
tion of any extremity. 

ACROTHYMIA, in Surgery, the name of a Jarge tu- 
mor in the flefh, rifing in the fhape of a wart, though fome- 
times deprefled and flat, calied rHymus. Heilter. See 
Nevus. 

ACROTYNI, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by 
Stephanus Byzant. on the top of mount Athos. See 
ACROATHON. 

ACRYDIUM, in Eutomology, a name given by Degeer 
to the Gryxuus brevicornis, aud the G. ferraius of the Lin- 
nzan fyftem. The former is found in South America; and 
the latter, at the Cape of Good Hope. 

ACSAC, a meafure of capacity in ufe both in Afia and 
Egypt. See Loc. 

ACSOR, in Geography, a town on the river Nile in 
Egypt, famed for its earthen ware. 

ACSTED, 


A-¢ T 
ACSTED, a town in the Duchy of Bremen, in Ger- 


many, 24 miles N. of Bremen. 

ACSU, the name of a {mall town of Afiatic Turkey, in 
Natolia, 5 leagues welt of Ifnick. 

ACT, Acrus, in general, denotes an effective exercife, 
or application of fome power or faculty. In this fenfe ad 
ftands oppofed to power, polentia, which is only the capa- 
city of aéinz, but not the exertion of that capacity. 

Though the word aét, properly and primarily, be only 
applicable where the power might extft without being 
drawn forth into a&t; yet the fchoolmen extend it farther ; 
defining it by the prefence of any power or perfection, even 
though it could not be abfent. In which fenfe, God him- 
felf is faid to be a mott pure a; becaufe his perfections 
are always ard neceflarily prefent. And thus, roam is called 
an ad: inafmuch as the prefence thereof completes the 
power and perfection of matter.—Even exillence is termed 
an a@; becaufe, when this is given toa being, nothing far- 
ther is wanted. The Greeks fometimes call a@, sicrzyez, a 
term denoting an actual poffeffion of perfection, by the La- 
tias ufually rendered perfecihabia. 

4é@ and power are diltinguifhed by writers on Ontology 
three ways; viz. as actual being is diftinguifhed from a 
power to be; actual doing or action, from a power to do; 
or actual fuffering or paffion, from a power to fuffer. See 
Watis’s Ontology in Works, vol. v. p. 647. 

Metaphyficians give various divifions of a; viz. into in- 
Juite, as the a@ of creating ; and fife, as the ad of moving. 
—Tranfient, or thofe exercifed in other beings, as heating ; 
and immanent, which remain in their own fubject, as think- 
ing. See Acrion. 

Act, in Logic, is particularly underftood of an operation 
of the human mind. ‘Thus to difcern, examine, and judge, 
are acts of the underftanding ; to affirm and chufe, are acts 
of the will. There are voluntary and fpontaneous aéis ; the 
fornmier are produced by the operation of the foul, the latter 
without its privity or participation. 

Act, ina /ega/ fenfe, is an inftrument, or other matter 
in writing; of ufe to declare, or juftify the truth of a 
thing. In which fenfe, records, decrees, fentences, reports, 
certificates, &c. are called as, authentic a&s, folemn ads, 
&c. See Deep. 

Act, in the Unizerjities, a thefis maintained in public by 
a candidate for adegree; or, to fhew the capacity and pro- 
ficiency of a ftudent in the UNIVERSITY. 

The candidates for a degree of bachelor and matter of 
arts are to hold philofophy atts; thofe for bachelor of di- 
vinity are to keep divinity acts, &c. 

At Oxford, the time when the matters or doctors complete 
their degrees is alfo called the a# ; which is held with great 
folemnity : at Cambridge they call it the commencement.— 
.4@ is alfo a collegiate appellation for the perfon who pro- 
poles queftions that are the fubje€ts of difputation in the ex- 
ercifes of the univerfity {chools. The perfons with whom 
he contends in thefe queftions are called opponents: and 
the difcuffion is propofed under the direGtion of the mo- 
derator at Cambridge. The diftinguifhed men of the year 
appear eight times in this manner in the fchools; twice 
as ads, and fix times as opponents. One ad and three 
opponencies are kept before the fummer; and one a# and 
three opponencies in the term following the fummer vaca- 
tion. 

Acr of faith, Auro da fe, in the Romifh church, is 
a folemn day held by the inquisition, for the punith- 
ment of heretics, and the abfolution of the innocent ac- 
culed. 

They ufually contrive the auto to fall on fome great fef- 
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tival ; that the execution may pafs with the more awe and 
regard: at leaft it is always on a Sunday. 

The auto da fe may be called the laft a& of the inquifite- 
rial tragedy ; it isa kind of gaol-delivery, appointed as oft 
as a competent number of prifoners in the inquifition are 
convicted of herefy; either by their own voluntary or 
extorted confeffion ; or on the evidence of certain witneffes. 
The procefs is thus: in the morning, they are brought into 
a great hall, where they have certain habits put on, which 
they are to wear in the proceffion. The proceffion is led 
up by Dominican friars, after which come the penitents, 
fome with fan benitoes, and fome without, according to the 
nature of their crimes; being all in black coats without 
fleeves, and bare-footed, with a wax candle in their hands. 
Thefe are followed by the penitents who have narrowly 
efcaped being burnt, who over their black coats have flames 
painted, with their points turned downwards, fuego revolto. 
Next come the negative, and relapfed, who are to be burnt, 
having flames on their habits pointing upwards; after thefe 
come fuch as profefs dorines contrary to the faith of 
Rome, who befides flames pointing upwards, have their 
picture painted on their breafts, with dogs, ferpents and 
devils, all open-mouthed about it. Each prifoner is at- 
tended with a familiar of the inquifition, and thofe to be 
burnt have alfo a Jefuit on each hand who are continually 
preaching to them to abjure. After the prifoners, comes 
a troop of familiars on horfe-back, and after them the in- 
quifitors, and other officers of the court, on mules; laft of 
all, the inquifitor general on a white horfe, led by two men 
with black hats and green hat-bands. 

A {caffold is ere&ted in the Terreiro de Paco, big enough 
for two or three thoufand people; at One end of which are 
the prifoners, at the other the inquilitors. After a fermon 
made up of encomiums of the inquifition, and inveétives 
againft heretics, a prieft afcends a defk near the middle of 
the fcaffold, and having taken the abjuration of the peni- 
tents, recites the final fentence of thofe who are to be put to 
death ; and delivers them to the fecular arm, earneftly be- 
feeching at the fame time the fecular power not to touch 
their blood, or put their lives in danger. 

The prifoners being thus in the hands of the civil magif- 
trate, are prefently loaded with chains, and carried firft to 
the fecular gaol, and from thence in an hour or two 
brought before the civil judge, who, after afking in what 
religion they intend to die, pronounces fentence; on fuch 
as declare they die in the communion of the church of 
Rome, that they fhall be firft ftrangled, and then burnt to 
afhes; on fuch as die in any other faith, that they be burnt 
alive. 

Both are immediately carried to the place of execution, 
which ftands on the Ribera at Lifbon, where there are as many 
ftakes fet up as there are prifoners to be burnt, with a quantity 
of dry furze about them. The flakes of the profeffed, that 
is, fuch as perfilt in their herefy, are about four yards high, 
having a {mall board towards the top for the prifoner to be 
feated on. The negative and relapfed, being firft ftrangled 
and burnt, the profeffed mount their flakes by a ladder ; and 
the Jefuits, after feveral repeated exhortations to be recon- 
ciled to the church, part with them, telling them they leave 
them to the devil, who is ftanding at their elbow to receive 
their fouls, and carry them with him into the flames of hell. 
On this a great fhout is raifed, and the cry is, let the dogs 
beards be made, which is done by thrufting flaming furze, 
faftened to long poles, againft their faces, till their faces 
are burnt to a coal, which is accompanied with the loudett 
acclamations of joy. At laft, fire is fet to the furze at the 
bottom of the itake, over which the profeffed are chained 
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fo high, that the top of the flame feldom reaches higher 
than the feat they fit on, fo that they rather feem roafted 
than burnt. ‘Lhere cannot be a more lamentable {peétacle ; 
the {uflerers continually crying out, while they are able, 
mifericordia por amor de Dios: yet it is beheld by all fexes, 
cand ages, with tranfports of joy and fatisfa¢tion: this joy 
is not the effect of natural cruelty, but of the {pirit of their 
religion; for the deaths of other -malefactors are tenderly 
commiferated and lamented. Geddes’s Mifc. Traéts, tom. 1. 
p-442. Limb. Hift. Ing. lib. iv. 

Act of Grace. See Grace. 

Acts allo denote the deliberations and refolutions of an 
aflembly, fenate, council, or convocation; taken down by 
clerks, notaries, a€tuaries, or the like, and entered in a regi- 
tler. As are alfo matters of fact tranfmitted to pofterity 
in certain authentic books, or memoirs, as the acts of the 
Apoitles, of the Martyrs, &c.; to this general clafs belong 
acts of parliament, which are called srarures; acts of 
‘the Royal Society called rransactrions; thofe of the late 
royal academy of fciences at Paris, cailed memoirs ; thofe of 
the focieties of Leipfic, &c. called fimply aéts, ata erudito- 
rum, &c. : 

Acts of the Confiflory, ada confiftorit, the edits and de- 
clarations of the council of flate of the Roman emperors. 
‘The fenate and foldiers often {wore, either through abje& 
flattery or by compulfion, upon the ediéts of the emperor, 
as we do upon the Bible; and the name of Apidius Merula 
was erafed by Nero from the regilter of fenators, becaufe he 
refufed to {wear upon the edi¢ts of Auguitus. 

Acts of Council, differed from canons, in that the latter 
‘contained only the refults, or the laws and regulations agreed 
on, and drawn up in form; whereas the a¢ts included the 
preceding debates, motions, &c. 

In the firft collections of councils, only the bare canons 
were delivered. Afterwards they began to give the aéts as 
well as the canons. 

Hence we have two kinds of fynodical colleGtions: one 
containing all the aéts, or tranfaCtions, relating to matters of 
faith and doétrine; the other, containing only the canons 
relating to difcipline, 1s called the book of canons. 

Acts of the people, adla populi, among the Romans, were 
journals or regilters of the daily occurrences, as aflemblies, 
trials, executions, buildings, births, marriages, deaths, &c. 
of illuftrious perfons, and the like. 

Thefe were otherwile called ada publica, and ada diurna, 
or fimply ada. : 

The ada only differed from annals, in that only the greater 
and more important matters were in the latter, and thofe of 
lefs note in the former. ‘Tacitus Annal. xiii. 31. 

Their origin is attributed to Julius Czfar, who firft or- 
dered the keeping and making public the acts of the people ; 
fome trace them higher, to Servius Tullius, who, to dif- 
cover the number of perfons born dead, and alive, ordered 
that the next of kin, upon a birth, fhould put a certain piece 
of money into the treafury of uno Lucina; upon a death, 
into that of Venus Libitina: the like was alfo to be done 
upon afluming the toga virilis, &c. Under Marcus Anto- 
minus, this was carried farther; perfons were obliged to 
notify the birth of their children, with their names and fur- 
names, the day, conful, and whether legitimate or {purious, 
to the prefects of the erarium Saiurni, to be entered in the 
public aéts: though before this time the births of perfons 
of quality appear to have been thus regiftered. Suetonius. 
Pitife. exs 

Acrs, Public. The knowledge of public a&ts has been 
erected into a peculiar {cience, called the diplomatic, of great 
importance to an hiftorian, ftatef{man, chronologer, and even 
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eritic. The prefervation of them was the fir occafion of 
erecting libraries. 

The ftyle of a€ts is generally barbarous Latin. Authors 
are divided as to the rules of judging of their genuinenefs, 
and even whether there be any certain rule at all; I’. Ger- 
mon will have the greater part of the aéts of former ages to 
be {purious. Fontanini afferts, that the number of forged 
aéts now extant is very fmall. It is certain there were 
fevere punifhments inflicted on the forgers and fallifiers of 
acts. 

The chief of the Englifh acts, or public records, are pub- 
lifhed by Rymer, under the title of Medera, and continued 
by Sanderfon ; an extract whereof has been given in French 
by Rapin, and tranflated into Englifh, under the title of 
Ada Regia. Great commendations have been given to this 
work, and fome exceptions made to it: as that there are 
many f{purious aéts, as well as errors in it; fome have even 
charged it with falfifications. 

The public aéts of France fell into the hands of the Eng- 
Iih after the battle of Poitiers, and are commonly faid to 
have been carried by them out of the country. But the 
tradition is not fupported by any fufficient teltimony, and 
has even been fhewn by M. Bruffel to be falfe. 

Acts of the Senate, aia fonatus, among the Romans, 
were minutes of what pafled, and was debated in the fenate- 
honfe. 

Thefe were alfo called commentarii, and by a Greek name 
Uaousnyare. They had their origin in the confulfhip of Juli- 
us Czefar, who ordered them both to be kept and publithed: 
and there was an offtcer, who was himfelf a fenator, whofe 
province it was to compofe thefe ads. The keeping of them 
was continued under Auguftus, but the publication was 
abrogated. Afterwards all writings, relating to the decrees 
or fentences of the judges, or what paffed and was done be- 
fore them, or by their authority, in any caufe, were called 
by the name acta. In which fenfe we read of civil acts, 
criminal aéts, intervenient acts, ata civilia, criminalia, inter= 
venientia, &c. 

Acrs, Clerk of the, is an officer of the navy. 
CLeErk. 

Acrs of the Apofiles, a canonical book of the New Tefta- 
ment, which contains great part of the lives of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and of the hiftory of the Chriftian church ; 
commencing at the afcenfion of our Saviour, and con- 
tinued down to St. Paul’s arrival at Rome, after his appeal 
to Cefar, comprehending in all about thirty years. St. 
Luke has been allowed by all antiquity to be the author of 
this book, and his principal defign in writing it was to fur- 
nifh an authentic hiltory of the firft plantation of Chrifti- 
anity; and it thus ferves to obviate the falfe acrs, and 
falfe hiftories, which were afterwards difperfed through the 
world. The exaét time of his writing it has been afcer- 
tained with a very confiderable degree of accuracy 3 for it 
mulft have been at lealt two years after St. Paul’s arrival at 
Rome, becaufe it informs us that St. Paul dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired houfe; perhaps he wrote it while 
he remained with St. Paul, during the time of his imprifon- 
ment. 

It was written, according to Mill, in his Prolegomena, in 
the year 64. And Dr. Lardner (works, vol. vi. p. 145,) 
obferves, that it could not have been written till after St. 
Paul’s confinement at Rome was come to a period, which 
he fuppofes to have ended in the former part of the year 
of Chrift 63; and he thinks it probable, that St. Luke 
finifhed this book the fame, or the next year, either at Rome 
or in Greece. That St. Luke was the author of it appears ' 
from the general confent of the ancient Chriflian writers : 
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e.g. of Irenceus, Tertullian, Clement, Origen, “ Eufebius, 
and St. Jerome. Befides, feveval ancient Greek MSS. of 
the new Teftament, cited by I’. Simon in his critical Hif- 
tory of the New Teftament, (pt. 1. c. 14.) have the name of 
St. Luke prefixed to this hiltory ; and in the Syriac verfion 
it is alfo exprefsly afcribed to St. Luke. Moreover, the 
hiftory of the aéts of the apoltles is found in thirteen cata 
Jogues of the books of the New Teftament, which are the 
principal catalogues of thofe books in the writings of the 
fathers, for the four firft centuries. See an enumeration of 
thefe catalogues in Benfon’s Hiltory of the firit Planting 
of the Chriftian Religion, p. 302. aud Jones’s Canon. vol. i. 
p- 73- ‘That the hiltory of the atts is a true hiltory, may 
be ungueltionably inferred from the citations and ailufions 
to it that_occur in the writings of the primitive Chriltians ; 
as in the epiltle aferibed to St. Barnabas about the year of 
Chrift 7i, the epiflle of St. Clement about the year g6, 
the Pattor of Hermas about the year 100, the epiltles of 
St. Ignatius about the year 107, and the epillle of Polycarp 
about the year 108. Thefe five were apoftole fathers, who 
had converfed with the apolftles, aud probably with St. 
Luke himfelf ; aud therefore their teltimony is of great im- 
portance in afcertaining the truth of this hiltory. We 
might alfo refer to the teftimonies of Papias, A.D. 1165 
Jullin Martyr, A. D, 140; Ireneus, A. D. £78, St. Cle- 
ment the prefbyter of Alexandria, A. D. 1943 Tertullian, 
A.D. 200. Scme have {uppofed, that St. Luke wrote 
both his Gosret and the 4s m one book, and divided it 
into two parts. The tranfition (Adtsi. 1.) agrees with 
this account ; for the acts are the fecond part of the book, 
or hiftory, of which Luke has called his gofpel the firtt 
part; the latter is inferibed to Theophilus, as well as the 
former, and the author’s name is not prefixed to the Acts as 
it is to St. Luke’s Gofpel, and yet the author is not dif- 
puted. When the gofpel and the acts were one continued 
book, with St. Luke’s name prefixed to the former, it was 
needlefs to repeat it before the fecond part of his work. 
See Jones’s Canon, vol. iii. p. 113. and Benfon’s Planting of 
Chrittianity, p. 299. See alfo Bifcoe’s Difcourfes at 
Boyle’s Le&. c. 14, 15. The ftyle of this hiftory, origi- 
nally written in Greek, is deemed to Se purer than that of 
the other canonical writers; and it has been alleged by 
fome Biblical critics, that St. Luke, who was better ac- 
guainted with ihe Greek than with the Hebrew language, 
makes ufe of the Septuagint verfion in his citations from the 
Old Teitament. 

The truth and divine original of Chriftianity may be de- 
duced from the hiltory of the Acts of the apoftles. The 
general and particular doctrines contained in this book are 
fo reafonable, and the evidences which the apollles gave of 
their doctrine, in their appeals to prophecies and miracles, 
and the various gifts of the {pirit, were fo numerous and 
fo flrong, and fo wifely adapted to all forts of perfons, that 
the truth of the religion, which they atteft, cannot be rea- 
fonably difputed. ‘The hiltory itfelf is credible. It was 
written by a perfon who was acquainted with the various 
circumftances which he recites, and who was both able and 
inclined to give a faithful relation of every particular that 
occurred. St. Luke was a companion of the apoitles; he 
was himfelf an eye and ear witnefs of the faéts, and per- 
fonally concerned in many of the incidents which he re- 
cords. In the hiftory itfeif there are no inconfiltencies or 
contradictions. The miraculous fats related in it are net- 
ther impofflible, when we confider -the divine power, to 
which they are afcribed, nor improbable, if we attend to the 
grand defign and occafion of them. The writer appears ta 
have been honeft and impartial; for he has recorded the 
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objections made to Chriftianity, both by Jews and Heathens, 
and the reflections which ememies caft upon the religion it- 
felf and the firft preachers of it. He has not concealed the 
weakneffes, faults, and prejudices either of the apoftles or of 
their converts. The occafional hints that are difperfed 
through the epiftles of St. Paul, harmonize with the faéts 
recited in the hiftory ; ifomuch that the hiftory is the belt 
guide to the ftudy of the epiftles. The other parts of the 
New Teftament agree with the hiftory, and confirm it. 
The Gofpels clofe with references to the fas recorded in 
the Acts ; and the epittles fuppofe that thofe faéts had aétu- 
ally occurred which the hiftory relates. The incidental 
circumttances mentioned by St. Luke correfpond fo exaly, 
and without any previous view to {uch a correfpondence, 
and in cafes where it could not poffibly have been preme- 
ditated and precontrived, with the accounts that oceur iu 
the epiftles, and with thofe of the beft ancient hiftorians 
both Jews and Heathens; that no perfon who had forged . 
fuch an hiftory, in later ages, could have had the fame ex- 
ternal confirmation ; but muft have betrayed himfelf, by 
alluding to fome cultoms or opinions fince fprung up ; or 
by mifreprefenting fome cireumftances, or ufing fome phrafe 
or expreffion, not then-in ufe. The plea of forgery, there- 
fore, in later ages, cannot be allowed: and if St. Luke had 
publithed fuch a hiftory at fo early a period, when fome of 
the apoftles, or many other perfons concerned in the tran- 
faGtions which he has recorded, were alive, and his account 
had not been true, he would only have expofed himfelf to 
an eafy confutation, and to certain infamy. If any hiftory 
of former times deferves credit, the dds of ihe Apoffies ought 
to be received and credited. And if the hiftory of the 
Aas of the Apofiles be true, Chriftianity cannot be falfe. For 
a doctrine’ fo good in itfelf, and attended with fo many mira- 
culous and divine teftimonies, has all the poflible marks of a 
irné revelation, See Benfon, ubi fupra, p. 3:0—318: andan 
excellent work, ditinguifhed by acute and ortginal reafon- 
ing, and amplifying the argument above fuggeited, by Arche 
deacon Paley, entitled Hore Pauline, 8vo. 1790. 

There are alfo feveral {purious acrs of the Apofiles : fuch 
as, 1. The aés of Aspras, or the Ehiltory of the Twelve 
Apoltles, faid to be compofed by him in Hebrew, tranflated 
into Greek by his difciple Extropius, and thence into Latin 
by Julius Africanus. 2: The Ads of St. Andrew, received 
by the Encratites, Manichees, Apoitolics, and Origenians. 
3. Uhe ads, received by the Ebionites, and mentioned by 
Epiphanius asa-grofs forgery. 4. The ads of St. John, 
forged by. Geucius. 5. The és of the Apofiles, wnder the 
names of Leuciys, Lenticius, Leontius, Leonides, and 
Leuthon, names of the fame perfon who lived in the 
fourth eentury, and who was a Manichee, and probably 
the father of thofe heretics, called by St. Auttin, Seleuciani 
from the name Seleecus, which Mr. Jones thinks to be the 
fame with Leucius. his book contained the 4&s of John, 
Andrew, Thomas, Peter, Paul, James, and others. 6. The 
ads of St. Matthias were probably written by Leucius 
Charinus under this apoitle’s name, to which clafs we may 
refer the ads ufed by the Manichees. 7. The ads of Paul, 
which Mill in his Prolegomena, feé&. 130. fuppofes to 
haye been compiled by fome faithful Chriltians, about the 
year of Chrilt €9, to {npply the imperfeét accounts in the 
as of the apoftles, written by St. Luke, and which Whif- 
ton regards as im fome fenfe a facred book ; but which 
Enufebius reckons to be {purious,-and Philaftrius condemns 
as a filly book, abounding with ftrange ftories. 8. The ads 
of Panl and Thecla, which was the work of fome weal 
prefbyter of Afia, anc never had any authority in the Chrif- 
tian church. It is. not certain when thefe ads were com. 

poled ; 
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poled; but Dr. Lardner (vol. ii. p. 31.) conjefures, that 
they were written in the latter part of the firlt, or the be- 
ginning of the fecond century. Dr. Grabe has publifhed a 
book under this title from MSS. in the Bodleian library. 
If this be the fame with the work mentioned by Tertullian, 
Jerome, &c. as Dr. Grabe fuppofes, it has undergone many 
interpolations ; and Lardner conceives the number in both 
the Latin and Greek copies to be greater than Grabe al- 
lows. g. The ads of St. Peter, the travels of Peter, or 
the recognitions of Clemens, which are rejected by Eufe- 
bius, Athanafius, Jerome, Epiphanius, &c. as apocryphal. 
10. The ads of St. Philip, which were probably the work of 
Leucius Charinus, or an appendage to his work, Fabricius 
(Codex Apocr. Nov. Teft. tom. iii. 650.) mentions a MS. of 
iome ads under the name of Philip, in the Vatican. 11. The 
ads of Seleucus, the fame with thofe of Leucius, already 
mentioned. 12. The as of Thomas, mentioned by Epipha- 
nius, Athanafius, and Gelafius, are fuppofed by Fabricius, 
Mill, and others to be the fame with the ads of Leucius ; but 
Mr. Jones fuppofes, that as it was ufed by fome fects of the 
Gnoltics, who fprung up at an earlier period, it was inter- 
polated and altered by Leucius. But the work is unquel- 
tionably apocryphal. See on this fubject Jones’s Canon. 
vol. i. paflim; and Lardner’s Works : — Index under 
Acts. i ; 

Acts of Pilate, denote certain memoirs or reports con- 
cerning the trial and death, the refurrection and afcenfiou 
of Jefus Chrift, which were tran{mitted by Pilate to the 
emperor Tiberius, and communicated by him to the fenate. 
Juftin Martyr, in his Apology (Num. 36. p. 65. and Num. 
48. p. 72. Bened.) prefented to Antoninus Pius, and the 
fenate of Rome, about the year 140, after having men- 
tioned on one occafion fome of our Lord’s miracles, and on 
another his crucifixion, and fome of the attendant circum- 
ftances, adds; “ and that thefe things were fo done, you may 
know from the ads made in the time of Pontius Pilate.” 
Tertullian alfo, in his Apology, (c. 21. p. 22.) about the 
year 200, having fpoken of our Saviour’s crucifixion and 
refurreGtion, his appearance to the difciples, and his afcen- 
fion to heaven in their fight, fubjoins this remark ; 4 of all 
thefe things relating to Chrift. Pilate, in his confcience a 
Chriftian, fent an account fo Tiberius, then-emperor.’” In 
another place he fays, that by an ancient decree, no perfon 
fhould be acknowledged as a deity, unlefs he were firft ap- 
proved by the fenate. ‘Tiberius having received from Pa- 
leftine an account of {uch things as manifefted our Saviour’s 
divinity, propofed to the fenate, recommending the propofal 
by his own vote, that he fhould be placed among the gods. 
The fenate refufed, becaufe he had himfelf declined that 
honour. Neverthelefs the emperor perfifted in his own opi- 
nion, and ordered that if any accufed the Chriltians they 
thould be punifhed. Enufebius, in his Ecclefiaftical Hiltory, 
(hb. ii. cap. 2.) relates the fact, and cites the authority of 
‘Tertullian. Many learned moderns have objected to the 
original teftimonies of Juftin Martyr and Tertullian. Dr. 
Lardner has invefligated the fubje¢t with his ufual accuracy 
and impartiality. He firft alleges that Juftin Martyr and 
‘Tertullian were writers of good repute. He then fhews 
that it was the cultom of the governors of provinces to 
compofe as, memoirs, and commentaries of the remarkable 
occurrences that happened in the places where they pre- 
Gded: and thefe ads or regilters were confidered as public 
authorities, and therefore more decifive and fatisfatory than 
fome other accounts. Of this circumitance the ancient 
fathers were well apprifed ; and Eufebius admits the truth 
of what they report. In the time of the perfecuting empe- 
vor Maximin, about A.D, 307, the heathen people forged 
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alls of Pilate, derogatory to the henour of our Saviours 
which were very diligently circulated to unfettle Chrifti- 
ans, or difcourage them in the profeffion of their faith. 
The edi&t to this purpofe was fo negligently or ignorantly 
written, that our Saviour’s death was referred by it to the 
fourth confulate of Tiberius, i.e. to the feventh of his em- 
pire, which is eleven years before our Saviour’s paflion, and 
five before Pilate was made governor of Judea. See Eu- 
feb. H. E. 1.i. c. 9. le ix. c. 4, 5,6. Ruffinus, lib.i. c. 5, 
&e. It was alfo cuftomary for governors of provinces to 
fend to the emperor an account of remarkable tranfactions 
that occurred in the places where they prefided. We may 
therefore conclude, though the aé#s of Pontius Pilate and 
his letter to Tiberius, which we now have, (fee Fabric. Cod. 
Apocr. Noy. Teft. p. 2g0—972.) are manifeftly fpurious, 
that Pontius Pilate did compofe fome memoirs concerning 
our Saviour and fend them to the emperor, whether Juitin 
Martyr and Tertullian have given a jult account of them or 
not. Dr. Lardner, after replying to other objeétions that 
have been urged againtt the relation of thefe ancient fathers, 
concludes with obferving that they deferve fome regard. 
See Lardner’s Works, vol. vii. c. 2. p. 231, &c. 

Acts, in Poetry, are certain divilions, or principal parts, 
in a dramatic poem, contrived to give fome refpite both to 
the actors and fpectators. In the interval between the aéts 
the ftage remains empty, and without any action vifible 
to the {peftators ; though it is fuppofed all the while that 
there is one proceeding out of fight. It is not, however, 
merely for the fake of the refpite that thefe aéts are ob- 
ferved, but to give tranfactions a greater degree of proba- 
bility, and render the intrigue more affetting. Vor the 
{pectator, who fees the aétion prepared that 1s to pafs in 
the interval, cannot forbear aéting, in his imagination, the 
part of the abfent ators; by which means he is the more 
agreeably furprifed, when a new aét coming“upon the ftage, 
he {ces the effeGis of that ation, which before he could 
only guefs at. To this it may be added, that authors con- 
trive to have the moft dry and difficult part of the drama 
tranfacted between the aéts, that the fpectators may have 
no notion of tuem, excepting what their fancy prefents 
them with at a diltance; and that nothing may appear 
upon the ftage but what is natural, probable, and entertain- 
ing. In this refpect, fays an approved writer, a dramatic 
or epic poem ought to refemble a fentence or period in lan- 
guage divided into members, that ave diftinguifhed from 
each other by proper paufes; or it ought to refemble a 
piece of mufic, having a full clofe at the end, preceded by 
imperfeét clofes that contribute to the melody. See Elem. 
of Criticifm, c. 22. 

‘The ancient Greek poets were unacquainted with this 
‘divifion of a play into a¢ts, though their epifedes, or cho- 
ruffles, ferved almoft the fame purpofe. ‘The word a never 
occurs in Ariltode’s Poetics, though he defines exa&tly every 
part of the prama. It is true the Greeks confidered 
their pieces as confifting of certain parts or divifions, 
which they called proafis, epitafis, cataflafis, and cataffropheé : 
but there were no real interruptions or divifions anfwering 
to them in the reprefentation, With them the {tage was 
never empty, nor were the performers idle; fo that when 
the chorufles were incorporated in the piece, as in fome of 
the tragedies of Sophocles, it may be faid {triétly to confift 
of only one act. 

The Romans firlt introduced a&ts into the drama, and 
filled up the intermediate fpace of time between thefe divi- 
fions with a chorus, a dance, or a fong : and in Horace’s 
time, the five acts were eltablifhed as a law. ‘This appears 
from the following verfes in his De Art. Poet. 

«« Neve 
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* Neve minor, neu fit quinto productior aétu 
Fabula, que pofci vult, et {pectata reponi.” 


* 1f you would have your play deferve fuccefs, 
Give it five a&s complete, nor more nor lefs. 
Francis.” 


This number was conftant in the comedies of Terence, 
and tragedies of Seneca; and the law ftands unrepealed to 
this day; though it feems to derive its force from the au- 
thority of Horace, rather than that of reafor or nature. 
All plays are deemed irregular, that have either more or 
fewer than five a&ts. Some, indeed, have afferted, that 
every juit ation confifts of five diftin& parts ; and have un- 
dertaken to mark out the precife fhare of the action, which 
each of the five ats ought to bear. The firft, they fay, is 
to propofe the matter or argument of the fable, and to fhew 
the principal characters. ‘This fhould be fo managed as to 
awaken the curiofity of the {petators, and alfo furnifh 
them with materials for underftanding thefequel. It fhould 
make them acquainted with the perfonages who are to ap- 
pear, with their feveral views and interefts, and with the fitu- 
ation of affairs at the commencement of the play. In former 
times, the expofition of the fubje& was made by a prologue, 
or by a fingle actor, who appeared to give full and direét in- 
formation to the fpe&tators. Some of Afchylus’s and Eu- 
ripides’s plays are opened in this inartificial manner, which 
is now totally abolifhed. The fecond aé is to bring the affair 
or bufinefs upon the carpet. The third, to furnifh obftacles 
and difficulties. ‘The fourth, either points out a remedy for 
thefe difficulties, or finds new ones in the attempt. During 
thefe aéts, the plot fhould gradually thicken; the action of 
the play ought to be advancing, and as it advances, the fuf- 
pence and concern of the {peCtator fhould be raifed more and 
more. It is the great excellence of Shakefpear, that his 
fcenes are full of fentiment and action ; and not of mere dif- 
courfe ; whereas it is frequently a fault of the beft French 
tragedians, that they allow the action to languifh for the fake 
of a long and artful dialogue. The fifth a& puts an end to 
all by a difcovery. This is the feat of the cataftrophe, or 
the unravelling of the plot, in which the art and genius of 
the poet fhould be moft fully difplayed. See Carastrorue. 
However, it is certain that, on the principles of the great 
mafter of the drama, Ariftotle, we may have a juft and regu- 
lar play, though it be only divided into three a&ts; and the 
number may be varied according to the tafte of the author, 
or the nature of the fubjeét; fince the divifion is purely ar- 
bitrary. Neverthelefs, every a& ought to clofe with fome 
incident that makes a paufe in the aGion; without which 
there can be no pretext for interrupting the reprefentation. 
Milten has deviated from this rule at the elofe of the firit, 
feventh, and eleventh boeks of his Paradife Loft: in the firft 
of which inftances he feems to have copied the /Eneid, the 
two firit books of which are divided in afimilar manner. Ho- 
mer, in the Iliad, has paid no great attention to this rule. 

The acts of a drama are divided intoscenes. Metattafio, 
ia conformity to the precept of Ariftotle, with regard to 
the conilruétion of a fable (See action and TRAGEDY) 
civided his melodramas, or operas, into three acts; in order 
to conflitute the beginning, middle, and end, which the 
Stagirite required. But at prefent this wife and rational 
defign is violated at our lyric theatre, by comprefling all 
the incidents of a drama, written in three aéts, into two; 
by which means the bufinefs of the piece is fo precipitated 
or mangled, that the events lofe all appearance of probabili- 
ty, and the {pectator all chance of illufion. On this occa- 
fion, however, the trouble and expence of a third dance are 
indeed avoided ; but to compenfate for this retrenchment, the 
two remaining dances are {pun out to fuch a length as to 
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preclude all defire in the moft diffipated part of the public to 


be kept longer from home. 

ACTA, in Antiguity, denoted among the Romans a plea- 
fant garden formed near the bank of a river, in which they 
devoted themfelyes to pleafure, and even to debauchery. Ci- 
cero fays of Verres (v.25.) “ Tametfi in A@a cum mulier- 
culis jacebat ebrius.”” From aa the ancients deduced 
axlekw, adari, to devote themfelves to pleafure. A@a was 
fometimes ufed more generally to denote folitary rivers and 
fhady coverts. Virgil Ain. v. ver.613. Prudent. in Sym- 
mach. I. 135. 

Acta, in Ancient Geography, a town of Acarnania, men- 
tioned by Stephan. Byzant. and called a port in the Peri 

lus of Seylax. 4a is alfo a town of Magnefia. 

ACTA, in Antiquity, ove of the fifty Nereids. 

Act#A, or Acrerius, was alfo one of the fix envious 
and malicious genii, called by the Greeks Telchines. 

Acr2#a, in Botany, the Chriftophoriona of Tournefort, 
and in the Linnzan fyttem, a genus of the polyandria mono- 
gynia clafs and order, belonging to the natural order of mu/- 
tiflique and ranunculacee of Juffieu. Its charaéters are, that 
the calyx is a perianthium of four leaves, with roundifh, 
obtufe, concave, and caducous leaflets; the corolla has 
four petals, acuminate at both ends, longer than the calyx 
and caducous ; the flamina confift of numerous, ufually 
about thirty, capillary filaments, broader at top; the an- 
there are roundifh, twin and ereét; the piftillam has a 
fuperior ovate germen, no ttyle, and a thickith, obliquely 
depreffed ftigma ; the pericarpium is an oval-globofe, {mooth, 
one-furrowed and one-celled berry, and the feeds are many, 
femi-orbicular, and lying over each other in two rows. There 
are four fpecies: 1. A. /picata, or common herb chriftopher, 
which grows naturally in the northern counties of England, 
and rifes two feet and a half in height, with the foot-italks 
of the leaves fpringing from the root, and dividing into three 
fmaller foot-ftalks, each of which divides again into three, 
with three lobes cach; the flowers grow in ramofe fpikes, 
and are of a pure white: they appear in May and June, and 
are fucceeded by black fhining berries, about the fize of peas, 
which ripen in autumn. This plant is a powerful repellent; 
and the root has been adminiftered internally in fome nervous 
cafes, but fhould be ufed with caution. Darur, fays Pliny, 
(H.N. v.ii. p. 425. Ed. Hard.) acetabulo pleno interioribus 
feminarum morbis. ‘The berries are poifonous, and to the in- 
difecreet ufe of them fome have referred the explanation of 
the fable of Acton, and to this they have alfo applied the 
Latin adage ; 

—AHic niger oft, hunc tu Romane caveto. 

Hor. Sermon. |i. fat. 4. v.85. 
The juice of thefe berries, with alum, yields a black dye. 
Toads are faid to refort to this plant,being allured by its feetid 
{mell, which, as Dr. Withering obferves, may be owing to the 
damp fhady fituation in which it is found. This herb is poifon- 
ous to cattle, but it is happily fcarce in England, and found 
only in the woods. Of this fpecies there are three varice 
ties, viz. the zigra, or common black-berried herb chrifto- 
pher, or bane-berry ; the a/ba or American herb chriftopher, 
with white berries, whofe leaves are lefs deeply indented at 
the edges, flowers in a more compact {pike, and roots com- 
pofed of thick knobs; and the rubra, with red berries, dif- 
fering only in the colour of its fruit. 2. A. racemofa, or 
American black or wild fnake-root, with large compound 
leaves, rifing immediately from the root, and branched like 
the firft, flower-iiems afcending to the height of four or five 
feet, and white flowers in a long f{pike, reflex at the top, 
which appear in June or July, but not perfecting feeds in 
England. It deferves, on account of its flowers, a place in 
fhady borders among fhrubs, and will require no other ate 
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tention than the fhrubs themfelves. ‘This fpecies is a na- 
tive of North America; and the root is much ufed im that 
country, and faid to be an antidote to poifon, or the bite 
of the rattle-fnake. 3. A. japonica, or Japanefe herb 
chriflopher, differs from the fecond in having fimple, not 
pinnate leaves; it has heart-fkaped leaflets, petioles longer 
than the leaflets, and feffile Mowers. 4. A. a/pera, or rough- 
leaved chriftopher, has a fhrubby climbing item, fubferrate 
leaves, white flowers, and linear {pikes, quadrifid corolla and 
calyx, more than fifty ftamina, and a gibbous berry, with- 
out juice. This fpecies is a native of China near Canton, 
and the Chinefe ufe the rough leaves in polifhing, particu- 
larly their tin ware. Thefe plants may be progagated by 
feeds, fown ona fhady border foon after they are ripe, and 
tranfplanted in the following autumn into a fhady border, 
where they are tobe left to flower. Martyn’s Miller’s Dict, 
In the Linnean fyltem, by Gmelin, there are fix {pecies. 

Acr#A, in Entomology, is a fpecies of Pariiio, with ex- 
panded wings, brown above, the anterior marked with two 
ocelliand two white points, and the hinder marbled beneath. 
Tt is found in the fouthern part of Rufiia. 

Acr#a Cimicifuga. See CimiciruGa. 

Acrz#a, in Ancient Geography, a name formerly given to 
Arrica. Pliny (1.4. c.7-) fays it was allo called dae. 
Paufan. Attic. cap. xi. 

ACT ZEON, in Fabulous Hiflory, the fon of Arifteus and 
Autonde, and granfon of Cadmus. Whilft he was purfu- 
ing his favourite exercife of hunting, he is faid to have 
looked on Diana, when fhe was bathing, to have been tranf- 
formed by her into a ftag, and devoured by his own dogs. 
The moral of the fable is applied to thofe who ruin them- 
felves by keeping packs of dogs, or by too curious refearches 
into nature. : 

Acton is alfo the name of one of the horfes that drew 
the chariot of the fun, in the fall of Phaeton. Aétzon 
formed of exw, a ray of the fun, fignifies luminous, and takes 
its name from the fplendour of the fun. 

Acton, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of Scaraszus, 
or Berrue, called by Swammerdam rhinoceros ; the enema 
of Marcgrave 5 with a {mooth body, bicorn thorax, the horn 
of the head unidentated, with a bifid apex, and fmooth 
elytre ; the horns of the thorax are turned forward, and are 
conic. Itis found in America, and is the largeit of all known 
infe&ts, except the cancer and monoculus. 

Actzon is alfo a fpecies of paritio, with tricaudated 
bluith wings, black at the apex, and gold-coloured beneath, 
with very {mall black {pots. 

ACTANIA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland mentioned 
by Pliny (H.N. tom. i. p. 221.) im the North Sea. It is 
fituated to the weft of Holftein and Ditmarfch, not far from 
the mouth of the Eyder and Elbe; is now called Hey- 
licland. 

“ACTE, ain, denoted a peninfula. It was alfo a name 
given to the fea-coafts about Mount Athos, in which were fix 
towns mentioned by Thucydides, lib. iv. p. 302. Ed. Dukeri. 

Acre, in Botany, the EvpER-free, which fee. 

ACTIAN Gemes, Ludi Adiaci, in Antiquity, folemn games 
inftituted, or, according to fome, only re{tored by Auguftus 
in memory of his victory over Mark Anthony at Acrium. 
Stephanus (tom. i. p. 56.) and fome others maintain, that 
they were held every third year: but the more common 
opinion is that of Strabo, who fays (Geog. tom.i. p. 501.) 
that they only returned every fifth year, and were celebrated 
in honour of Apollo, fince furnamed dius. By the way it 
is a great miftake in fome authors to imagine, that Virgil in- 
finuates their having been inflituted by Aineas, from that 

ffage, /En, iit. 250. 

# AGiague Lliacis celebramus littora ludis.” 
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It is true the poet alludes to the Adtian games; but he 
only does it by way of compliment to Augnitus, to attri- 
bute that to the hero from whom he defcended, which was 
done by the emperor himfelf, as Servius has obferved 
in loc. 

Hence ian years were a feries of years, commencing 
from the era of the battle of Adgtium; called the wra of 
Auguftus. See Erocua. 

ACTIAR, in Geography, a town near Bactizaria, lying 
on the wettern fide of the peninfula of Cherfonefus Taurica, 
which, in confequence of the convention of 1783 between 
the late Emprefs Catharine of Ruflia, aud the Grand Sig- 
nior, and the ceflion of territories by the Turks, was des 
clared a free port, and denominated Sepastorouis. 

ACTINE, in Botany, a name of the herb Bunias, or 
Napus. 

Actine, in Ancient Geography, a town of the Thracian 
Bofphorus. 

ACTINIA, in Zoology, a genus of the molufca order 
of worms, the characters of which are, that the body is 
rough or wrinkled, furnifhed with eccentric cirri, and with 
a fingle terminal aperture, and that it attaches itfelf by its 
bafe to rocks and other fubftances among which it is found. 
Of this genus Gmelin, in his edition He the Linnean fyf 
tem, enumerates twenty-three fpecies, which are as follow, 
viz. 1. A. rufa, of a reddifh colour, with a rofaceous fo- 
ramen and whitifh cirri. ‘This is the urtica marina libera of 
Ariftotle, the urtica parva of other authors, the firft fpe- 
cies of Hhll’s Medufa, and of Dicquemarre’s anemone. 
It is found in various parts of the ocean and of the Medi+ 
terranean Sea, adhering to rocks ; of a variable form, fome- 
times cylindric, or globular, or conical, and in fome rare 
inftances of a changeable colour: its cirri are whitifh, 
flender, flexible and very moveab!e, fhorter than the diame- 
ter of the body and truncated at the apex. 2. A. craff- 
cornis, of a red colour, with conically extended cirri, found 
in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, Northern, and Icy Seas. 
This is the fecond fpecies of Dicquemarre’s anemone, the 
priapns ruber, and the urtica rubra of other authors. 
3. A. plumofa, with {mall tentacula and a cirrated margin. 
This is Dicquemarre’s fourth fpecies of anemone, and 
called £ettuperak by the Greenlanders. It is found in the 
European Ocean, and exhibits a variety of beautiful colours. 
4. A. judaica, cylindric, {mooth and truncated; found ia 
the Mediterranean Sea, and called by the inhabitants of 
Languedoc poflerol. 5. A. «foeta, {ub-cylindric and angu- 
larly {triated; found in the ocean. 6. A. coccinea, varied 
with white and red, with cylindric annulated cirri; found 
rarely in the bays of Norway. 7. A. undata, conic and 
whitifh, with duplicate wrinkled yellow ftrie ; found ad- 
hering to fuci and milleporz, in the bay of Chriftianfand in 
Norway. 8. A. viduata, of a grey colour, with longitudinal 
ridges, and white cirri; the urtica cincrea of Rondeletius, 
fometimes found in the fucus faccharinus in the Norwegian 
Sea. 9. A. truncata, of a reddifh yellow colour, conical, 
fmooth, and pellucid; the third fpecies of Dicquemarre’s 
anemone. 10. A. aodofa, wrinkled and furrowed, enlarged 
at the ends, with fhort comprefled crimfon-coloured cirri 5 
found on the rocks of the Greenland Sea. 11. A. /peda- 
bilis, {meoth and fky-coloured, with thick cirri {potted with 
white and a radiated foramen; frequent in the caverns of 
rocks on the fhores of Greenland. .12. A. digitata, yellow, 
with white points and reddifh cirri, lodged in the fiffures 
of rocks on the fhores of the Northern Ocean. 13. A. 
gigantea, cinereous and greenifh, with a folded fringe much 
wider than the body, and greenifh papilliform tentacula 3 
found on the fhores of the Red Sea, hiding itfelf in the 
fandy clay. 14. A. alba, gelatinous, white and greenifk, 
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with {mall papilliform oblong tentacula ; found adhering to 
ftones on the fhores of the Red Sea. 15. A. viridis, 
reen and brown, with tentacula of the length of its own 
Be ciater found attached to fub-marine ftones e¢ Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, and called by the Arabs karofu. 16. A. 
friapus, with a cylindric body, dilated at the bafe, and 
{potted tentacula ; found adhering to teftaceous fifh in the 
Red Sea, near the city Ghomfoda, A. candida, 
fmooth with 2 wrinkled foramen, and flexuous briftly tenta- 
¢ula; ranged on the upper margin. 18. A. dicornis, {mooth, 
of an hemifpheric oval figure. 19. A. volva, with a cylin- 
dric body plane above, and fix appendices to the orifice 5 
found, as well as the two former {pecies, in the Northern 
Ocean. 20. A. caryophyllus, ved and brown, with {mall 
penciliform tentacula; found in the Britify Sea. 21. A. 
gris, with body and tentacula obtufe and cylindric, the ex- 
terior red, the interior bluifh, and the centre red. 22. A. 
Jfeella, with longitudinal ridges tranfverfely ftriated, and 
cylindric obtufe annulated tentacula ; found, as weil as the 
former fpecies, in the Norwegian Sea. A. pufilla, 
elliptic and fmooth, with a double order of rays, the exterior 
of which are black’ at the apex, about the fize of a large 
pea; found in the ocean about the 57th degree of lati- 
tude. 
The afinia fulcata of Pennant, and cereus of Solander and 
Ellis, which fome fuppofe to be a variety of the A. undata, 
- is the HyDRA cereus in the Linnean fyftem by Gmelin. 
Pennant defcribes it as having a body marked with trifur- 
cated fulci, and fummit furrounded with long flender 
tentacula, from 120 to 200 in number; the colour of 
the body is pale chefnut, and of the tentacula a fea- 
reen varied with purple; it is found on the rocks of 
Bre Cornifh and Anglefea feas. The A. pedunculata of 
Pennant, or A. dellics of Solander and Ellis, is the HyDRA 
bellis of the Linnzan fyltem. According to the defcrip- 
tion of Pennant, it has a long cylindric ftalk, expand- 
ing at top and tuberculated: the tentacula are difpofed 
in feveral ranges, fhort, and when open form a radiated an- 
gular circumference, like a beautiful flower, with a f{mooth 
polygonal difc ; the colour of the’ ftalk is a fine red, and 
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that of the tentacula varied with feveral colours. This 
fpecies, he fays, is retractile, and inhabits Cornwall. The 


A. verrucofa ot this author, or A. gemmacea of Solander and 
Ellis, is the HYDRA gemmacea of Gmelin’s Linnzan fyftem. 
According to Pennant, it has a long cylindric ftalk, and is 
marked with elegant fmail tubercles, difpofed in ftraight lines 
from top to bottom; the circumference of the mouth is 
ftriated, furrounded with fhort petals, like thofe of the fun 
flower, and thofe again with white tentacula, barred with 
brown. When drawn in, it afflumes the form of a Dell; and 
the lines of the tubercles converge to the centre of the fum- 
mit. Its body is a pale red: it inhabits Cornwall. The 
A. pentapetala, or cinquefoil of Pennant, is the A. dianthus 
of Ellis, with a circular contra€ted mouth; the dife divided 
into five lobes, covered with feveral feries of fhort fubulated 
tentacula, the flalk fhort and thick; when contraéted it 
affimes the form of a long white fig; it inhabits the rocks 
near Haltings, Suffex. The A. hemifpherica, or button of 
Pennant, is the A. me/yméryanthemum of Solander and Ellis, 
and the HyDRA me/ymbryanthemum of the Linnean fyltem. 
It has a {mooth {hort thick flalk; the edge of the dife 
furrounded with a fingle row of tubercles, the tentacula 
numerous and flender; the colour a dull crimfon; the body 
retra¢tile, and flinging itfelf into the form of a conoid but- 
ton. It inhabits moft of our rocky fhores. Pennant’s 
Zoology, vol.iy. p. 49, &c. The adtinia have only one 
aperture both for the meuth and anus; they feed on thell 
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and other fmall fifh and marine animacules, and are them: 
felves eatable: as they fometimes retract and fometimes éx- 
tend their tentacula, in different degrees, their form is very 
variable; the parts that are cut off are renewed; they are 
acutely fenfible of light, and moft of them are viviparous. 
For a farther account of thefe aninials, fee ANEMONE, ANIS 
MAL Frower, and Urtica marina. See alfo Hororuvs 
rra and Hypra. 

ACTINOLITE, in Afineralogy. See StRANLSTEIN. 

ACTION, ina general fenfe, denotes the operation or 
exertion of an active power, and is fynonymous with acr. 
Grammarians, however, introduce fome fubtle diftin@ions 
betweer thefe two terms; reftri€ting the former to ordinary’ 
traafaGions, and the latter to thofe which are more fignal. 
The former, fay others, relates chicfly to the perfon that 
acts, and the latter to the effeéts produced ; and is therefore 
confidered as the attribute of the other: e. g. ‘ Preferve 
prefence of mind in all your aéfions; and take care that 
they be ail ads of equity.”” Some {choolmen attempt to 
exprefs the nature of aétion by a manifeftation of the power 
or energy of a fubftance, made either within or without it. 
—Accordingly it is controverted among them, whether or 
not aétion, thus taken, be a thing diflin@& both from the’ 
agent, and the term or effet. The modiffs ftand for the 
affirmative, and the nominahifis affert the negative. Thefe 
latter obferve, that the a€tion may be confidered two ways, 
entitatively and connotatively. In the former fenfe it is what 
we call a caus, or what may act: and in the latter, it is 
the fame caufe, only confidered as aéting, or connoting the 
effect it produces. —* 

AGions are divided with refpect to their principle, into 
univocal, where the effect is of the fame kind with the 
caufe; as the production of man by man; and equivocal, 
where it is different, as the fuppofed produGtion of frogs by 
the fun:—and again into wita/; as nutrition, refpiration, 
the action of the heart, &c. and ngf-vital, as heatine. 

With refpe& to their fubje&, actions are divided into zm- 
manent; which are received within the agent that pro- 
duced them ; as are vital actions, cogitation, &c. and sr-an- 
frent, which pafs into another, as a father loves his fon, 
and feeds and clothes him, &c. A@tions are alfo nafura/, as 
fire hardens clay ; /upetnatural, as railing the dead; volun- 
tary, as the potter’s moulding his clay; and accidental, as a 
perfon’s heedlefsly dropping a glafs and breaking it ; ‘nece/- 
fary, as the fun warms the earth; and free, when a perfon 
chufes what food he likes, and eats it when he pleafes. See 
LIBERTY and NECESSITY. 

In refpeét of duration, actions are again divided into in 
Jfantaneous, where the whole effeét is produced in the fame 
moment, as the creation of light; and /ucceffive, where the 
effe&t is produced by degrees; as corruption, fermentation, 
putrefaction, diffolution, &c. 

Action, in Phyfiolozy, is applied to the aétions or func- 
tions of the body, which are divided into the wita/, zatural, 
avd animal. The vital are fuch as are effential to the fub- 
filtence of the individual; fuch are the motions of the heart 
and lungs, the feeretion of {pirits in the cerebellum, on which 
the mottons of the heart and lungs depend ; and the circula- 
tion of the blood and fluids in their proper veffels. Pul/a- 
tion and re/piration are the external figns of life. ‘ 

The natural actions are fuch as are neceffary to the con- 
tinuance of the animal, but not fo immediately, but that it 
may fubfitt fome time under a fufpenfion of them ; as the 
digeftion of the aliment, and its conyerfion into blood. 

Under animal actions are comprehended thofe which 
contflitute the fenfes of toyich, tafte, fmell, vifion, hearing’, 
perception, imagination, memory, judgment, ratiocination, 
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affe€tions of the mind, and voluntary motion; which are not 
abfolutely neceffary to the life of the animal, but conducive 
to its comfortable exiltence. 

In the year 1752, Dr. White publifhed an ingenious per- 
formance, under the title of an Effay on the vital and other 
voluntary Motions of Animals, Syo.; and in the fame year 
Dr. Simpfon alfo publifhed a book on Vital and Animal 
Adtions, Bvo. ; 

Actiox, in Mechanics, denotes either the effort which 
one body or power exerts againft another, or the effeét re- 
fulting from fuch effort: or more accurately, the motion 
which a body really produces, or tends to produce, in an- 
other. The action of a body becomes apparent only by its 
motion ; and we cannot affix any precife idea to the term ac- 
tion befides that either of aétual motion, orafimple tendency 
to motion. Leibzitz and his difciples, for want of duly at- 
tending to the proper and difcriminating idea of the word 
action, have perplexed themfelves and others with unprofit- 
able and indecifive difputes concerning vis viva, and vis mor- 
tua. See Force. 

The Cartefians refolve all phyfical aGion into metaphyfi- 
cal. According to them, bodies do not a& upon one an- 
other ; but the action p:ocecds immediately from the Deity : 
the motions of bodies, which feem to be the caufe, being 
only the occafions of it, See Occafional caust. dion is 
either inftantaneous or continued ; that is, cither by per- 
cuffion, or by prefflure. Thefe two forts of a€tion are hetero- 
geneous quantities, and are not capable of mutual compa- 
rifon any more than a line can be compared with a furtace, 
or a furface with a folid. The leat degree of percuffion 
may be made to overcome the preffure of the greatelt 
weight. Thefe ations, therefore, cannot be meafured one 
by the other; but each of them mutt have a meafure of its 
own kind, as folids are meafured by folids, and furfaces by 
furfaces; becaufe time is concerned in the one, but not in 
the other. 

It is one of the laws of nature, that a@ion and re-a@tion 
are always equal, and contrary to each other. 

If a body be urged by equal and contrary aétions, it will 
remain at reft. But if one of thefe actions be greater than 
its oppofite, motion will enfue towards the parts leait 
urged. 

It is to be obferved, that the a&tions of bodies on each 
other, in a fpace that is carried uniformly forward, are the 
fame as if the fpace were at reft; and any powers or forces 
that a&t upon all bodies, fo as to produce equal velocities in 
them in the fame, or in parallel right lines, have no effect 
on the mutual ations, or relative motions. ‘Thus the mo- 
tions of bodies on board a fhip, that is carried fteadily and 
uniformly forward, are performed in the fame manner as if 
the fhip were at reft. ‘The motion of the earth round its 
axis has no effeét on the ations of bodies and agents at its 
furface, except fo far as it is not uniform and re¢tilineal. 
In general, the aétions of bodies upon each other depend not 
upon their ab/olute but relative motion. 

For the actions of powers, fee Friction, Force, Me- 
cHanics, Morron, Power, and Resistance. For the 
laws of the action of fluids, &c. fee Fuuip, and Specific 
Gravity. 

Action, ‘guantity of, in Mechanics, an expreffion ufed by 
M. de Maupertuis, in the Mem. of the Acad. of Sciences 
of Paris for 1744. and in thofe of Berlin, for 1746, to de- 
note the continual produét of the mafs of a body, by the 
{pace through which it runs, and by its celerity. He lays 
it down as a general principle, that, ** whenever any changes 
happen in nature, the quantity of aétion neceflary to produce 
this change is always the lealt poffible.”? And this, he fays, 
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is a law indicating the higheft wifdom, This principle he 
applies to the inveftigation of the laws of REFRacTION, the 
laws of the collifion of hard and elaitic bodies, and even the 
laws of reft, as he calls them, that is of the equilibrium or 
equipollency of preflures; and, thus inveftigating the laws 
of motion, referring thefe and the laws of equilibrium to the 
fame principle, and connecting the metaphyfical confidera- 
tion of final caufes with the fundamental doétrines of me- 
chanics, he deduces what he conccives to be a {tronger proof 
of the exiltence of a Deity, or of a firft intelligent caufe, 
than the other arguments commonly alleged, and derived 
from the order of nature. ‘ 

It may be obferved, however, that the quantity of ations 
according to the definition of M. de Maupertuis, is in 
reality the fame with the produét of the mafs inte the 
fquare of the cclerity, when the {pace pafled over is equal 
to that by which the celerity is meafured ; and therefore 
the force or quantity of motion will be proportional to the 
mais multiplied by the fquare of the velocity ; fince the 
fpace is meafured by the velocity continued for a certain 
time. 

Tn the fame year that Maupertuis communicated his prin- 
ciple, Profeflor Euler alfo demonftrated, in the fupplement 
to atreatife intitled * Methodus inveniendi Lineas curvas 
maximi vel miviii proprietate gaudentes ;”” that in the tra- 
jeCtories defertbed by bodies urged by central forces, the ve- 
locity multiplied by what the foreign mathematicians call 
the element of the curve, is always a minimum; which Mau- 
pertuis confidered as an application of his principle to the 
motion of the planets. For the manner in which this prin« 
ciple of a minimum may be deduced from the Newtonian 
theory of refraction; fee Refraction. 

Action, in Ethics, or moral Action, is a voluntary 
motion of a creature capable of diftinguifhing good and 
evil; whofe effeét, therefore, may be juftly imputed to the 
agent. 

A moral aétion may be more fully defined to be whatever 
aman, confidered as endued with the powers of underfland- 
ing and willing, with refpeét to the end he ovght to aim at, 
and the rule he is to regard in acting, refolves, thinks, does, 
or even omits to do; in fuch a manner as to become aca 
countable for what is thus done or omitted, and the confe- 
quences thereof. 

In the ftri@ philofophical fenfe, fays Dr. Reid (Effays on 
the Active Powers of Man, p. 97) nothing can be called the 
action of a man, but what he previoufly conceived, and willed 
or determined to do. In morals the word is commonly em- 
ployed in this fenfe, nor is any thing imputed to aman ashis 
doing, in which his will was not interpofed. 

The foundation, then, of the morality of ations is, that 
they are done knowingly and voluntarily; and all moral 
actions may be divided, with refpect to the rule, into Goon 
and EVIL. 

But when moral imputation is not concerned, many things, 
are called the ations of a man, which he previoufly neither 
conceived nor willed. Hence the actions of men have been 
diftinguifhed into three claffes, the voluntary, the involun- 
tary, andthe mixed. By the laft are meant fuch actions as 
are under the command of the will, but are commonly per= 
formed without any interpofition of the will. See Active 
Power, Morive, Princirres of Adion, and Virtue. 

Action, in Oratory, is an accommodation of the perfon 
of the orator to his fubje@t ; or, amanagement of the counte- 
nance, voice, and gefture, fuited to the matter fpoken or 
delivered. 

Aton makes one of the greateft branches or divifions of 
rhetoric. ‘The ancients ufually call it PRONUNCIATION. 

I Action 
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A&ion isa collateral or fecondary method of expreffing our 
ideas; and is fufceptible of a kind of eloquence as well as the 

timary. In the infancy of LancuaGe, when words were 
ae or not ealily conneéted, men would naturally recur to 
action for explaining and exprefling their conceptions ; and 
they would labour to make themfelves underftood, by vary- 
ing their tones of voice, and accompanying their tones with 
the molt fignificant gelticulations. At this day, when 
perfons {peak in a language which they poffefs imperfectly, 
they have recourfe to all thefe fupplemental methods, in 
order to render themfelves more intelligible.  Befides, in 
the gradual improvement and extenfion of language, a warm 
imagination would introduce into difcourfe a variety of 
tones, and a confiderable degree of aétion. Thus Dr. War- 
burton accounts for fo much fpeaking by aétion, as we find 
among the Old Teftament prophets. Among the northern 
American tribes certain motions and actions are adopted in 
order to explain their meaning on all great occations of in- 
tercourfe with one another. The Chinefe find it more eafy 
to exprefs different ideas by a variety of tones than to con- 
trive words for all their ideas. The Greek and Roman 
languages alfo were pronounced with more numerous in- 
flexions of voice, and more animated geftures than any to 
which we are accuftomed. Accordingly we find, that 
action was treated of by all the ancient critics, as the chief 
quality in every public fpeaker ; and the orators and players 
of Greece and Rome were dittinguifhed by the vehemence 
of their aGtion. This is, tw all cafes, an addrefs to the ex- 
ternal fenfes; which it endeavours to move, and bring into 
its party by well-concerted motion and modulation ; at the 
fame time that the reafon and underftanding are attacked by 
force of argument. Accordingly, Tully very pertinently 
calls it ** fermo corporis,”’ the difcourfe of the body ; and 
“corporis eloquentia,”’ the eloquence of the body.—The 
Roman mimes and pantomimes, we read, had fuch a com- 
pafs even of mute action, that voice and language feemed 
ufelefs to them: they could make themfelves underftood to 
people of all nations; and Rofcius, the comedian, is parti- 
cularly famed, as being able to exprefs any fentence by his 
geftures, as fignificantly and varioufly as Cicero with all his 
oratory. Quinét'lian givesus a fy{tem of the rules of a&tion; 
taken not only from the writings of the ancient orators, but 
from the beft examples of the forum. 

What we ufually attribute to eloquence, was really the 
effect of the action only, as fome of the greateft mafters in 
that way have frankly acknowledged.—Demotthenes ex- 
pretsly calls it, ‘ the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
* the orator’s office ;? and Cicero profeffes, § that it is not 
© of fo much importance what the orator fays, as how he 
© fays it.’ 

The Greeks, who were attentive to multiply the means of 
influencing the paffions, omitted nothing which might bring 
to perfection this firft language of Nature. Poctry and 
mutic were always fupported by the aétion of the performers. 
This action, which was acquired by a kind of dance that 
regulated the motions and different inflcxions of the body, 
animated the difcourfes of their orators, and fometimes the 
teffons of their philofophers. See Plat. in Demofth. tom. i. 
p- 851. Ed. Xyland. Id.inx. Rhet. Vit. tom. ii. p.845. 
Plato de Leg. l. vil, tom. ii. p. 816. Ed. Serrani. Athen. 
Deipnof. l,i. c. 17. p.21. Ed. Cafaub. 

After all, it is a point that will bear bemg controverted, 
whether action ought to be praétifed and encouraged at 
all? A thing that has fo much command over mankind, it is 
certain, mult be very dangerous ; fince it is capable of being 
turned to our difadvantage as well as to our advantage. It 
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pleafes, he may make ufe of to fubdue and enflave-us ; and 
accordingly, hiftory is full of the pernicious ufes made of it. 
—For this reafon, eloquence and aétion have been unduly 
difcouraged by modern policy ; and both the bar and the 
pulpit have been brought to a more frigid way of delivery. 

But this is an extreme, which no objeétion founded on the 
abufe of eloquence accompanied with action, and no appre- 
henfion of its pernicious effeéts, can juftify. The benefits ae- 
cruing from it amply counterbalance the mifchief which it is 
capable of producing. 

Perhaps the foundation of all a€tion may be vicious and 
tmmoral.—Voice and gefture, we know, will affeé&t brutes ; 
not as they have reafon, but as they have paffions; fo far as 
thefe are ufed in a difcourfe, therefore, it does not regard an 
affembly of men more than it would a herd of quadrupeds : 
that is, their whole effort is fpent, not on the rational facul- 
tics, which are out of the queltion, but on the animal ones, 
which alone they endeavour to poffefs and actuate, inde- 
pendently of reafon.—Nay more, our reafon, and the judg- 
ment itfelf, are intended to be biaffed and inclined by them ; 
action being only ufed as an indirect way of coming at the 
reafon, where a dire¢t and immediate one was wanting ; i. ¢. 
where the judgment cannot be taken by the proper means, 
argument, it is to be taken indire€tly by circuition and 
ftratagem. 

The natural order of things, then, is here inverted ; our 
reafon, which fhould go before and direé our paffions, is 
dragged after them; inftead of coolly confidering, and 
taking cognizance of things; and according to what we 
perceive therein, raifing ourfelves to the paffions of grief, 
mdignation, or the like, we are attacked the other way ; 
the impreffion is to be carried backwards, by virtue of the 
natural connection there is between the reafon and the paf- 
fions: and thus the helm, the principle of our aétions, is 
taken out of our own hand and given to another. See 
Passton. 

The cafe is much the fame here as in fenfation and imia- 
gination: the natural and regular way of arriving at the 
knowledge of objects is by fenfe ; an impreffion begun there 
is tran{mitted to the imagination, where the image is pro« 
duced, fimilar to that which firft ftruck on the organ.—But 
the procefs is fometimes inverted : in hypochondriac, lunatic, 
and other delirious cafes, the image is firft excited in the 
imagination ; and the impreffion thereof communicated back 
to the organs of fenfe: by which means objects are feen 
which have no exiftence. : 

Upon the whole, action does not tend to give the mind 
any information about the fubject that is difcuffed ; nor is 
it dehgned to convey any arguments or ideas which the 
fimp!e ufe of language would not convey. But is it not 
that upen which we fhould form our judgments? And can 
any thing help us to form a jutt judgment, befide that which 
in fome way or other enlightens and convinces our under- 
ftanding ? When Cicero made Cefar tremble, turn pale, 
and let fall his papers, he did not apprile him of any new 
guilt which Cefar did not know of: the effeét had no de- 
pendence on Cefar’s underltanding ; nor was it any thing 
more than might have been produced by the unmeaning 
founds of a mutical inftrument duly applied. However, 
action may be uleful m awakening and fixing the attention, 
provided that it be accompanied with fuitabie argument and 
addrefs. As there is no nation, nor hardly any perfon, fo 
phlegmatic and deftitcte of feeling, as not to accompany 
their words with fome adtions and getticulations, whencver 
they are n.uch in earneft. it would be unnatural in a public 
f{peaker, ard inconfittent with that earneftnefs and ardour 
which he ought to mgnifeft in all aflairsof moment, to re- 
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main quite unmoved in his outward appearance: and to Jet 
the words drop from his mouth without any exprettion of 
meaning, or warmth in his gettures. ‘here is a coldneis of 
delivery as well as of compofition, which fhould be itudi- 
oufly avoided. Aion, properly conduéted, gives to the 
fpeaker in the fenate, at the bar, and in the pulpit, very 
great advantage in enforcing his argument_and imprefling an 
audience. Sce GesTure. 

Action, in a theatrical fenfe, is nearly the fame with that 
among orators, with this difference, that the aétor adapts his 
action to an aflumed charaéter, whereas the orator is fuppofed, 
in reality, to feel the paflion which his a¢tion exprefles, whe- 
ther joy, or grief, &c. See DECLAMATION. 

Action, in Poetry, is an event, either real or imaginary, 
which makes the fubject of an epic or dramatic poem. This, 
fays Ariltotle (De Poet. cap. vi. p. 657,) is the foul of 
tragedy. The action of a poem coincides nearly with the 
fable thereof; it being the ufual praétice not to take any 
real tranfaCtion of hiftory, but to feign or invent one ; or at 
leait to alter the hiftorical fat, fo as to render it in a good 
mea(ure fictitious. Critics confider the principal action, 
commonly called the ranxe, and the incidental aftion or 
EPISODE. 

F. Boffu has two chapters, Of rea! adions, the recitals 
whereof are fables: and Of feigned adions, the recitals whereof 
are hittorical. 

The critics lay down four qualifications as neceflary to 
the epic and tragic action: the firft, unity ; the fecond, 
INTEGRITY ; the third, 1meorTaANnceE; and the fourth, 
DURATION ; to which fome add a fifth, viz. conTiINUITY. 
Dr. Blair {pecifies three properties, which are effential to 
the ation or fubject of an epic poem. It muft be one, great 
and intere/ling. 

Ariftotle infifls upon unity, as effential to epic poetry ; 
and he obferves, that, in order to render this unity more 
fenfible to the imagination, and thus to give it a better 
effeét, it is not fufficient for the poet to confine himfelf to 
the actions of one man, or to thofe which happened during a 
certain period of time; but the unity mult lie in the fub- 
ject itfelf, and arife from all the parts combining into one 
whole. This unity of action is fufficiently apparent in all 
the great epic poems. Thus, Virgil has chofen for his fub- 
ject the eftabliihment of /Eneas in [taly, which he keeps 
conftantly in view, and which ferves to conne¢t all the parts. 
The unity of the Odyfley is of the fame nature; the return 
and re-eftablifhment of Ulyffes in his own country. The 
fubject of Taffo is the recovery of Jerufalem from the In- 
fidels; that of Milton, the expulfion of our firft parents 
from Paradife ; and both of them are unexceptionable in the 
unity of the ftory. The anger of Achilles, with its con- 
fequences, is the profefled fubjeét of the Ihad; but, as 
Achilles is in many books of the poem kept out of fight, 
and the fancy terminates on no other objeét than the fuccefs 
of the two armies that are feen contending in war, the 
unity is not fo fenfible to the imagination as in the A‘neid. 
‘This unity of the epic action does not exclude all EetsopEs, 
or fubordinate ations. Moreover, the unity of the epic 
action neceffarily fuppofes, that the action be entire and 
complete ; or, as Ariltotle expreffes it, that it fhou!d have 
a beginning, middle, and end.—If the three parts of a whole 
feem to be generally denoted by the words, beginning, middle, 
and end, Boffu interprets them more expreisly, thus: the 
caufes and defigns of a man’s doing an action are the be- 
ginning ; the effe¢ts of thofe caufes, and the difficulties oc- 
curring in the execution of thofe defigns, are the middle of 
it ; and the unravelling and extricating of thofe difficulties, 
are thie end of the a¢tion. 
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Fhe poet, fays Boffu, thould fo begin his ation, that; on 
one hand, nothing fhou'd be farther wanting for the undcr- 
ftanding of what he afterwards delivers ; 4 on the other, 
that what thus begins require afterit a neceflary coutcquence. 
The end is to be conducted after the like mainer, only with 
the two conditions tranfpofed, fo that nothing be expected 
after it; and that what ends the poem be a neceflary confe- 
quence of fomething that went before it.. Laflly, the be- 
ginning is to be joined to the end by a middle, which 1s the 
effeét of fomething that went before it, and the caufe of 
what follows. 

In the caufes of an a&tion, one may obferve two oppofite 
defigns ; the firft_and principal is that of the hero: the fe- 
cond comprehends all the defigns of thofe who oppofe the 
pretenfions of the hero, Thefe oppolite caufes do all pro- 
duce oppofite effects, viz. the endeavours of the hero to ac- 
complifh his defign, and the endeavours of thofe who are 
again{t it.—As the caufes and defigns are the beginning of 
the a€tion, fo thofe contrary endeavours are the middle of it, 
and form a difficulty, plot, or intrisue, which makes the 
greatelt part of the poem; and the {olution or clearing up 
of this difficulty makes the unravelling. 

The unravelling of the plot, or intrigue, may happen two 
ways ; either with a difcovery or without. 

The feveral effeéts which the unravelling produces, and 
the different {tates to which it reduces the perfons, divide the 
ation into fo many kinds.—If it change the fortune of the 
principal perfon, it is faid to be with a peripetia; and the 
action is denominated imp/ex, or mixed; if there be no peri- 
petia, but the unravelling be a mere pafling from trouble to 
repofe, the action is fimple. It has been debated among 
critics, whether the clofe of the action in an epic poem fhould 
be always prof{perous or not? The general opinion and the 
general practice are on the fide of a profperous conclufion. 
But there are fome exceptions. Lucan and Milton, two 
authors of great note, have purfued acontrary courfe: the 
one concluding with the fubverfion of the Roman liberty 5 
the other with the expulfion of man from paradife, 

Another property of the epic action is, that it be great, 
or fufficiently fplendid and important both to fix our atten- 
tion, and to jullify the magnificent apparatus which the poet 
beftows upon it. One circumitance that contributes to the 
grandeur of the aétion is, that it be not of a modern date. 
Antiquity is favourable to thofe high ideas, which epic 
poetry is deligned to excite and cherfh. Lucan and Vol- 
taire have, in the choice of their fubjecis, tranfgrefled this 
rule. As the aétion is rendered important, fays Boflu, by 
giving a higher idea of the perfonages that are introduced 
than avy the readers can conceive from comparing them 
with thofe of the prefent time, and where heroifm, fays- 
Dr. Blair, is the ground-work, and where the obje& in view 
js to excite admiration, ancient or traditionary hiitory is cer- 
tainly the fafelt region. The diltance of the period, or the 
remotenefs of the fcene, affords fufficient licence for fiction 
and inyention. ‘he importance of the action much des 
pends on the dignity and importance of the perfons con- 
cerned in it. ‘Thus, the fame of Homer’s heroes, and the 
confequences of their diffention, furnifh a fubjeét important 
in itfelf, and particularly important to his countrymen, who 
valued themfelyes on their defcent from thefe heroes. The 
importance of the action itfelf fhould alfo be regarded. 
In this refpeét, the {mbjeét of the /Eneid is greater than that 
of the Ihad, as it is the foundation of the moit powerful 
empire that ever was eftabhithed on the globe: which is an 
event of much greater moment than the deftruction of a 
city, or the anger of a warrior. But in comparifon of the 
greatuefs dilplayed in Paradife Loft, all other ereatnels 
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ays Dr. Johnfon, in his life of Milton, fhrinks away. 
The fubjeet of the Englith poet is not the deftruction of a 
city, the condu@ of a colony, or the foundation of an em- 
pire: it is the fate of worlds; the revolutions of heaven and 
earth ; rebellion againft the Supreme King, raifed by the 
higheit order of created beings; the overthrow of their hoft, 
and the punifhment of their crime; the creation of a new 
race of reafonable creatures; their original happinefs and 
imocence, their forfeiture of immortality, and their reftora- 
tion to hope and peace. 

Another property required in the ation of an epic poem 
is, that it be interefting. The fubjeét fhould intereft the 
public; and therefore the poct fhould fele&t for his hero, 
one who is the founder, or deliverer, or favourite of his 
nation ; and he fhould dire& the attention to atchievements 
that have been highly celebrated, or that have been con- 
nected with important confequences to the public caufe. 
But more than this, in the management of his fubjedt, he 
fhould contrive to fntereft not one age or country, but all 
readers, by concerting his plan fo as to comprehend many 
affeCling incidents. He may fometimes be awful and au- 
guft; he muft often be tender and pathetic ; and he mutt 
give us many pleafing fcenes of love, fricndthip, and aff-c- 
tion: the more an epic poem abounds with fituations which 
awaken the feelings of humanity, the more interefting it is ; 
and thefe form, always, the favourite paflages of the work. 
No epic poets have been fo happy in this refpe& as Virgil 
and Taffo. It is needlefs to mention, that the fubjeét of 
the Paradife Loft is more univerfally interefting than that of 
any other poem. The character of the heroes ferves alfo, as 
-we have already obferved, to render the a¢tion interefling. 

As to the duration of the epic ation, Anftotle obferves 
(De Poet. cap. v. p. 656.) it is not fo limited as that of the 
tragic action: the latter is confined to a natural day ; but 
the epopee, according to that critic, has no fixed time.—In 
effect, tragedy being full of paffion, and confequently of 
violence, which cannot be fuppofed to laft long, requires a 
Shorter time ; and the epic poem, being for the habits which 
proceed more flowly, requires a longer time, either for them 
to take hold, or to be rooted up; and hence the difference 
between the epic and dramatic aétion in point of duration. 
Boffu lays it down as a rule, that the more vehement the 
manners of the principal perfonages are, the lefs time ought 
the aGion to lait: accordingly, the aétitn of the Ihad, 
which is formed upon the wrath of Achilles, &c. laits no 
longer than forty-feven days; whereas that of the Odyfley, 
where prudence is the reigning quality, computed from the 
taking of Troy to the peace of Ithaca, extends to eight years 
and a half; and that of the /Eneid, where the prevailing 
charaéter of the hero is piety and mildnefs, computed from 
the taking of Troy to the death of Turnus, includes about 
fix years. 

But if we eftimate the period only of the poet’s own 
narration, or compute from the time in which the hero 
makes his firft appearance till the conclufion, the duration 
of both thefe lait poems is brought within a much {maller 
compafs. The Odyfley, beginning with Ulyffes in the 
ifland of Calypfo, comprehends fifty-eight days only ; and 
the Aineid, beginning with the florm, which throws /ineas 


upon the coaft of Africa, is reckoned to include, at the moft, . 


a year and fome months. See Biair’s Lect. oa Rhetoric, 
&e. vol. iii. p. 2r1—221. 

Action is alfo ufed in Painting and Sculpture for the 
pofture of a figure, or the attitude it is fuppofed to be in; 
exprefled by the pofition of feveral parts of the body, or by 
the paflions a; pearing in the face. Thus we fay, the ation 


of fuch a figure finely exprefles the paffions by which it is 
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agitated. The fame expreffion is applied to animals. 
When the word aéion is ufed by way of diftinétion from 
attitude, it may have refpe& to the figure’s being repre- 
fented in motion, as running, jumping, ftriking, falling, &c. 
which the painter diftinguifhes from fuch as are at reft, by 
removing from the centre the imaginary line of gravity 
ufed in balancing his figures to fome diltance, before, behind, 
or on one fide, according to the degree of motion which he 
means to exprefs. Jt is evident, that if a man be renning, 
and we view him fideways, his head and cheft will be thrown 
as much before his feet, as immediately to fuggeit the idea 
of his falling on his face, unlefs the hinder leg be quickly 
brought forward to prevent it. See Arritupe and 
Gravity. 

M. Watelet, after obferving that, however terms may 
refemble one another in fignification, there are none which 
are perfe€tly fynonymous, proceeds to afcertain the differ- 
ence between aéfion, motion, and expreffion, as applied to 
painting or fculpture. To this purpofe he remarks, that 
there are paflions, or rather fenfations, which, though they 
immediately produce neither aétion nor moticn, have their 
charaéteriltic expreflions, Of this kind are dejeGtion, vo- 
luptuoufnefs, and melancholy ; the expreffion of which, be- 
ing paflive, arreft motion, and fufpend aétion in thofe whe 
are under their influence. On the other hand, figures that 
are engaged in any violent bodily exertion may be faid to 
have motion and aétion; though they are not affeéted by 
thofe paflions, to the external tokens of which the term ex- 
preffion is peculiarly adapted. 

AdGion, he farther obferves, requires a motion of fome 
parts of a figure, without fuppofing that the whole changes 
its place, which is the idea fuggeited by the term motion. 
Thele diftinctions are illuftrated by appropriate examples. 
He fuppofes a piéture of what is commonly called the 
judgment of Solomon, in which the monarch is reprefented 
feated on his throne, and extending his arm to command the 
divifion of the infant. Sucha figure, even though the face 
were concealed, ought, in confequence of this gefture, to 
be faid to have a¢tion; and yet it could not with equal ac- 
curacy be affirmed to have motion. Again: fuppofe a 
woman reprefented as rufhing forward to feparate two com- 
batants, every part of her appears to concur towards the 
precipitance of her courfe, and is drawn in that pofition 
which is requifite to the immediate effet of her intention; 


fo that the beholders are ready to imagine that they fee her 


change her place: fuch a figure may be more properly faid 
to have motion than action. Watelet’s and Levefque’s 
Did. des Arts de Peinture, Sculpture et Gravure. art, 
Adtion. 

Action of the Mouth, in the Manege, denotes the agi- 
tation of a horfe’s tongue, and mandible, or his champing 
on the bit ; which produces a white foam.—This, with the 
riding-matters, is elteemed not only a fign of health, vigour, 
and mettle; but alfo of a fenfible mouth.—This aétion is 
likewife fuppofed produ@ive of a good mouth, whence 
various means are made ufe of to keep a horfe conftantly 
champing. Some perfons put a large bit with feveral de- 
tached moveable parts, called a flavering-bit, into his mouth 
two hours before riding, and then turning his tail to the 
manger faiten him between the ftall-pofts; others make 
ufe of a fimilar bit in common, and molt perfons ufe it for 
his watering exercife——There can be no doubt that this 
action tends to keep the mouth fenlible and alive, as it is 
termed, efpeeially when accompanied with a judicious bridle« 
hand upon a horfe: but it mult be recolleGied that the bars 
of a horfe’s mouth are covered with cuticle or epidermis, 
which is the outer infenfible fin of other parts, the nature of 

which 
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which iste thickes upon preflure ; therefore the Aavering- 
bit put on fo long before riding, though it may give tempo- 
vary fenfibility, muft conduce to permanent hardnefs. 

Action, in the Military drt, ia an ENGAGEMENT: bee 
tween two armies, or between different bodies of troops ber 
longing to them. Although humanity and found policy 
will induce the general of an army to avoid an action, when 
no conliderable benefit is likely to accrue from it, yet there 
are certain circumflances that wall direct him in the alter- 
native either of commencing or avoiding it. Wifdom will 
{uggett the importance of bringing the cnemy to an imme- 
giate aGtion, when it will ferve to prevent the junction of 
his forces; to difcourage the holtile declaration of a neutral 
power; when any advantage may be obtained by the dif- 
union of his forces when there is reafon for apprehending 
the inconttancy or actual withdrawment of allies; when 
defertion, on account of an exilling or impending fearcity 
of money, or of the means of fubfiltence, 1s dreaded ; when 
new allies may be thus gained, or thofe of the enemy may be 
induced to abandon him; and when a reafonable profpect 
occurs of fecuring a prefent advantage, without rifking any 
lofs or injury that fhall in the event more than counter- 
balance it. The commencement of an aétion, when it is 
defiyable, may be expedited by threatening, or actually be- 
fieging a port or place, which 1s of importance to the 
enemy ; by attempting to relieve and fuccour a place that 
is belieged ; by ravaging and laying wafte the country; by 
prefenting the allurement of booty; by depriving the 
enemy of forage or water ; by exhibiting the appearance of 
an untenable pol, or of a feeble force ; and by feigning fear, 
the diminution of forces, the diforder of retrenchments, or a 
defertion of part of the army, or prevailing difcontent 
and a difpofition to mutiny, or orders not to engage. 
The motives which will induce a prudent general to avoid 
to begin an action are fuch as thefe; the defeét or the 
diftance of his refources, the profpeét of frefh fupplies, the 
dread of defe&tion, the augmentation of the enemy’s allies, 
the difadvantage of ground, pofition, number, &c, want, 
difeafe, and defertion in the oppofing army, aétual nego- 
tiations, or pofitive orders not to hazard an sigeecment 
The means of avoiding an a¢tion are the choice of pofts and 
retrenchments, well concerted and well executed ftratagems, 
the devaftation of the country through which the hoftile 
army mult purfue that which is retreating, and from which 
it mutt draw fome of its fupplies ; any movements that would 
caufe a diverfion, real or feigned negotiations, report of 
approaching fuccour, and the appearance of confiderable 
force. Thefe various circumitances are detailed at large, 
and illuftrated by appofite examples {elected from the con- 
du& of the moft able commanders, both ancient and mo- 
dern, in the Encyclopedie, yol. x. or vol. i. drt Militaire. 
Art. AcTION. 

This term is likewife ufed to fignify fome memorable a& 
done by an officer, or commander of a body of troops. 

Action, in Law, isa right of demanding, and purfuing 
ina court of judicature, what is any man’s due. 

Or, adlion is any kind of process or surt which a perfon 
enters for the recovery of his right. SeeCause. 

AGtionsare divided, by Juftinian, into two different kinds: 
real, or thofe again{t the thing; and perfona/, or thofe 
again{t the perfon.—For whoever brings an action, either 
does it againit one obnoxious to him, in refpect either of 
contraét or offence; in which cafe arife ations againft the 
perfon which require the party to do, or give fomething : 
or, he does it againtt one not obnoxious, yet with whom a 
controverfy is arifen touching fome matter ; asif Caius hold 
afield which Julius claims as his property, and brings his 
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aftion for the fame. See the Inftitut. lib. iv. tit. 4. where 
the principal aétions, introduced by the Roman law, are 
fummarily explained. 

In common law, from the two claffes of real and perfonal 
adions, arifes a third called a mixed adion; which regards 
both the p-r/on and the thing. 

Action, real, or, as it is called in the Mirror, feudal 
a@ion, is that which concerns real property, whercby the 
defendant claims title to lands or tenements, rents or com- 
mons, in fee-fimple, fee-tail, or for life: and thefe actions 
are either anceftrel, or poffeffory. Anceflrela&tion is that which 
we have by fome right defcending from our anceftor.—Po/- 
Jeffery, fometimes alfo called perfonal adtion, is that which 
hath its beginning in and from ourfelves. 

But real actions, formerly fo numerous and confiderable, 
as writs of right, of entry, &c. with their appendages as grand 
cape, petit cape, receipt, view, ald-prayer, voucher, counter- 
plea of voucher, counter-plea of warrauty, and recovery of 
value, are now much out of ufe; on account of the great 
nicety required in the management of them, and the incon- 
venient length of their procefs: a much more expeditious 
method of tryingtitles being fince introduced in other aétions, 
perfonal and mixed. Ina real adtion feveral lands held by 
{everal titles may not be demanded in the fame writ; but in 
perfonal a&tion feveral wrongs may be comprehended in one 
writ. A bar is perpetual in the latter actions, and the 
plaintiff has no remedy, except by writ of error or attaint 5 
but, in the former, if the defendant be barred, he may 
commence an action of a higher nature, and try the fame 
again. 

eS perfonal, is that whereby a man claims a debt, 

er perfonal duty, or damages in lieu thereof ; and likewife, 
whereby a man claims a fatisfaction in damages for fome 
injury done to his perfon or property. The former is faid 
to be founded on contra€t ; the latter upon éorts or wrongs, 
Of the former nature are all aétions upon debt or promifes ; 
of the latter all ations for trefpaffes, nuifances, aflaults, de- 
famatory words, and the like. 

Many perfonal actions die with the perfon; but real 
a¢tions furvive. In all aétions merely perfonal, ariling ex 
delido, for wrongs actually done by the defendant, as tref- 
pafs, battery, and flander, the ation dies with the perfon. 
But in aétions arifing ex contra@u, by breach of promife and 
the like, though the fuits fhall abate by the death of the 
parties, they may be revived by or againft the executors 
who have affets to anfwer the demand ; as they are rather 
aétions againft the property than the perfon. 

ACTION, mixed, is that laid indifferently for the thing de- 
tained, or againft the perfon of the detainer ; being thus 
called, becaufe it has a mixed refpe&, both to the ¢hing, and 
to the per/on. 

Others better define it, a fuit given by law to recover the 
thing demanded, and damages for the wrong done. 

Such is, aflize of novel diffeifin, which, if the diffeifor 
make a feoffment to another, the diffeifee fhall have againft 
the diffeifor, and the feoffee, or other terre-tenant, to re- 
cover not only the land but damages alfo. And the like 
is aion of waste, Quare impedit, Kc. See Assise. 

A@tions are 2lfo divided into civil and criminal. 

Action, civil, is that which only tends to the recovery 
of what, by reafon of a contract, or other like caufe, is a 
man’s due.—As, if a perfon by aétion feek to recover a fum 
of money formerly lent, &c. 

Action, criminal, is that the objet of which is judgment 
of death, as appeals of death, robbery, &c. or judgment for 
damage to the party, fine to the king and imprifonment, as 
appeals of maihem, &c, To this clals belongs action penal. 

i AcTioNy 
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Action, penal, aims at fome penalty upon the party fued,’ 


either corporeal or pecuniary. 

Such is the aio Legis Aguilic, in the Civil Law ; and 
with us, the next friends ofa man felonioufly {lain, or wound- 
ed, thall purfue the law againft the offender, and ape him 
to ‘condign punifhment. 

Actrow is alfo diftinguifhed, as it lies for the recovery 
either of the fimple value of the thing challenged ; or of the 
double, treble, quadruple, &c. 

Thus, a Decies tantum lies againt embracers ; and againft 
jurors that take money for their verdiG@, of either, or beth 
parties. 

To this clafs alfo helong all ations on a flatute that pu- 
nifhes offence by  reftitution, or fine proportionable to the 
tranfgrefhion. 

Ailion, 2 again, is divided into preudicial, called alfo pre- 
paratory, ‘and Bale ga 

Action, preuiicial, is that which arifes from fome quef- 
tion, or doubt in the principal one. ‘ 

As, ifa man fue his younger brother for land defeended 
from his father ; and if it be objected, he is a baltard ; this 
point of batterdy mutt be tried, before the caufe can pro- 
ceed; whence this a&tion is termed praj es) quid prius 
judicanda, * 

ACTION. upon the cafe, Adio faper dais fark, is a general ac- 
tion, given for the redrefs of a wrong done any man with 
out force, and not efpecially provided for by law; in order 
to have fatisfaGion for damage. , 

This, of all aGions, is now moft in ufe.—Where there 
arifes an occafion of fuit, that has neither fit name, nor cers 

n form already prefcribed; the clerks of the chancery, 

“anciently, conceived a proper form of action for the thing in 
queftion : : which was called an adion upon the cafe, by the 
eivilians AGio in facium. * 

This is called an adion on the cafe, becaufe the whole caufe 
sor cafe, as much as in the declaration (except time and place), 
is fet down in the writ; and there is no other ation given 
sin the cafe, except only where the Splaineilf has his choice to 
‘bring this or another aGtion. ‘This ation lies ina variety of 
inflances; as for words fpoken or written, which affea a 
perfon’s life, reputation, office, or trade, or tend to his lofs of 
spreferment, in martiage or fervice, or to his difinheritance, 
‘or which occafion’ him any particular damage. Acton ‘on 
the cafe likewife lies upon an Assumrsit. It lies alfo, in 
all inftances, wherein no general action could be framed: 
e.g. againt{ Carriers, againft a common inn-keeper for 

cat ftolen in his houfe, for deceit in contracts, bargains, 
ad fales, for negle€t or malfeafance, for injuries done in 
commons, for malicious profecution and falfe arrefts, againtt 
fherifls for default in executing writs, permitting efcapes, 
&c. for confpiracy, nuifances, &c. &c. See Comyns’s Di- 
geft. art. d@ion, and Jacob’s Law Di@. by Tomlins, art. 
Action. 

Action upon the flatute, Adia fuper flatutum, is a writ of 
aétion, brought againtt a man, upon an offence agaift a 
(STATUTE, whereby an aétion is given that did not lie before. 

Thus, where one commits perjury, to the prejudice of 
another, he who is damaged fhall have a writ upon the 
ftatute, and a caufe eccordingly. Such action is now ob- 
folete. 

Action, popular, only differs from an aGtion upon the fta- 
tute, in that, where the ftatute gives the fuit or ation to 
the party grieved, or otherwife to one fingle perfon certain, 
it is called a@tion upon the ftatute; and where the autho- 
rity is given by the ftatute to every one that will fo fue, it 
is an action popular: and from the words ufed in the procefs, 
it is called a qui tam adion. See INFoRMATION. 
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Aaicn is alfo divided into perpetual and temporary. 

Action, perpetual, is that whofe force is not determined 
by any period or term of time. 

Of this kind were all civil g@ions among the ancient Ro- 
mans; viz. fuch as arofe from laws, decrees of the fenate, 
and conftitutions of the emperors ; whereas actions granted 
by the praetor died within the year. 

We have alfo perpetual and temporary afions now in Eng- 
land; all being perpetu ial which are not exprefsly limited. 

Divers*ftatutes give aGtions, on condition they be pur- 
fued within the time preferibed. —Of thefe itatutes the prin- 
cipal are the following, viz. 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 2. 31 Eliz. 
c. 5. 21 Jac. Ic. 2. e016. 10 W. Hl. c. 14. 27 Geo. III. 
c.44.. See Limitation. 

But, as by the civil law no aGtions were fo perpetual, but 
that by time they might be preferibed againit ; fo, in our 
law, though aétions be called perpetr ually in ‘comparifon of 
thofe that are exprefsly limited by ftatute; yet is there a 
means to preferibe againft real aGtions, after five years, by a 
Fine levied, or a “RECOVERY fuffered. See Prescrir- 
TION. 

Again, adions are either Jocal, as ejeciment, wate, &c. 
which muft be brought in the county where the land lies ; 
or 7 anfitor y, fuch as debt; detinue, &c. which may be 
brought in any county. 

By ftat. 21 Jac. I. c. 4. all fuits on penal ftatutes fhall be 
laid in the county where the offence was committed.. Ste 
VENUE. 

Aion is alfo joint or feveral ; joint, where Several perfons 
are equally concerned, and the one cannot bring an action, 
or cannot be fued, without the other; /everal, in cafe of 
trefpafs, &c. done, where perfons are to be feverally charged, 
and every trefpafs committed by many is feveral. 

There are alfo various kinds of aéfions fwited to different 
cafes; as afions of Covewant, Dest, Darr ve, TREs= 
pass, Trover, &c. 

Action, Chofe in, fee Cost in Aion. 

Action of a writ, is when a perfon pleads fome matter 
whereby he fhews, that the plaintiff had no juit'caufe to have 
the writ he brought, though it be poffible he might have 
another writ or. action for the fame matter.—Such plea is 
called a plea to the adtion of the wRir. . 

@ When by the plea it appears, that the plaintiff has no 
hile of any action for the thing demanded, it is ee a 
plea to the adion. See Preas. 

Action, in affairs of Commerce, or AcT1IoN of a Com- 
PANY, isa part or fhare in the company’s ftock or carITAL, 
which confifts of a number of fuch aGions. 

~ AGtions in France and Holland amount to thefame with 
Sar es or fub/criptions, in England. 

‘hus, the capital of a company, which has three hundred 
aGtions of a thoufand livres each, confifts of three hundred 
thoufand livres. Hence a perfon is faid to have four or fix 
actions in fuch company, if he hath contributed to the capi- 
tal, and be interefted in it for four or fix thoufand livres. 

A proprietor cannot have a deliberate vote in the affem- 
blies of a company, unlefs he has a certain number of aétions, 
fixed by the letters patent of its eftablifhment; nor can he be 
a direGtor, unlefs he has a ftill greater number of aétions, 
AGtions are bought aéd fold, transferred, &c. much in the 
fame manner as Stocks are with us. 

Action alfo denotes an obligation or inftrument, which 
the dire€tors of fuch companies deliver to thofe who pay 
money into their ftock. See Banx and Actionary. 

To melt or ipa an aG@ion, is to fell, or turn it into 
money, &c. 

To feed an alfions is to pay exa&tly when they Bier 
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due, the feveral fums fubfcribed to the ftock of the com- 
pany, according to the feveral orders of council made for the 
creation of the new ations. 

ACTIONARY, or Acrtionist, a term frequent in 
foreign news-papers ; denoting the proprietor of an action 
or fhare in the company’s ltock. 

ACTIVE, fomething that communicates motion or ac- 
tion to another. In this fenfe, the word {tands oppofed to 
pafive. Thus we fay, an aétive caufe, adive principles, &c. 

The quantity of motion in the world, Sir Ifaac Newton 
fhews, mutt be always decreafing, in virtue of the vis inertia, 
&ce. So that there 13 a neceflity for certain aétive principles 
to recruit it: fuch he takes the canfe of gravity to be, and 
the caufe of fermentation: adding, that we fee but little 
motion in the univerfe, except what is owing to thefe active 
principles. 

Active principles, in Chemifiry, are thofe which are fup- 
pofed to aét of themfelves, and do not need to be put in ac- 
tion by others. 

Salt, fulphur, and mercury, have been ufually confidered 
by the chemifts as ative principles; and phlegm and earth 
as paffive ones. 

Mr. Homberg, and fome chemifts after him, only make 
one active principle, viz. fulphur, or fire; which they take 
to be the fource or principle of all the motion and a@tion of 
the univerfe. 

The term active principle, fays Dr. ee has been 
ufed to exprefs certain divifions of matter, that are, by fome 
particular modifications, comparatively active, in refpeét of 
others. But the progrefs of fcience, and particularly of 
experimental philofophy and chemiftry, has introduced new 
and more rational ideas on this fabje@. 

In a ftri€ fenfe, all motion in matter is rather paffion ; 
and there is no active principle, unlefs we thus call the known 
powers of gravitation, attraCtion, and repulfion, on which 
the Newtonian philofophy is founded: fo that let bodies 
exift under what modifications foever, there can be no alteras 
tion made of thefe univerfal properties. 

Active, in Grammar, denotes a word having a fignifica- 
tion that ferves to explain or denote an ation. 

‘Thus we fay a verb adive, a conjugation adive, kc. or an 
agive participle. 

Active Verbs, are fuch as do not only fignify doing, or 
a&ing, but have alfo nouns following them, to be the fub- 
jects of the action or impreffion: and they are thus diftin- 
guifhed from verbs neuter. 

Thus, #o love, to teach, are verbs adive; becaufe we can 
fay, to love a thing, to teach a man. 

Some grammarians, however, make three kinds of verbs 
ative: the tranfitive, where the action pafles into a fubje& 
different from the agent ; refeded, where the action returns 
upon the agent; and reciprocal, where the ation turns mu- 
tually upon the two agents who produced it. See Vers. 

Active Power, in Metaphy/ics, is the power of execut- 
ing any work of art or labour, in contradiftin@ion to spr- 
CULATIVE powers. ‘The exertion of this power is called 
AcTION ; and as every aétion produces fome change, fo 
every change muit be caufed by fome exertion, or by the 
ceffation of fome exertion of power. That which produces 
a change by the exertion of its power, we call the cau/e of 
that change; and the change produced the efed of that 
caufe : and that being in which the change is produced is 
faid to be paffive, or to be a&ed upon. Thus (fays Dr. 
Reid, Eff. on the AGiive Powers of Man, p. 13.) we fee, 
that a€tion and paffion, caufe and effet, exertion and opera- 
tion, have fuch a relation to adive power, that if it be under- 
ftood, they are underltood of confequence ; but if power be 
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a word without any meaning, all thofe words which are re- 
lated to it, muft be words without any meaning. See 
Power. 

ACTIVITY, the power of aAing, or the a&tive faculty. 

The activity of fire exeeeds all imagination. —T be aétivity 
of an acid, a poifon, &c.— Bodies according to Sir Ifaac 
Newton, derive their aétivity from the principle of Avr 
TRACTION. 

’ Acrivity of a body, the [phere of, isthe {pace which fur- 
rounds it, fo far as its efficacy or virtue extends to produce 
any fenfible effet. 

ACTIUM, in Ancient Geography, a {mall town near a 
promontory of the fame name in the mouth of the Ambra- 
cian gulph, on the coaft of Acarnania, and oppofite to 
Nicoroxts on the other fide of the bay. ‘Vhis place was 
famous for a temple of Apollo, mentioned by Thucydides 
(1. i. c. 29. p.24. Ed. Dukeri), and by Strabo (I. vii. 
tom.i. p. 500. ITéd. Cafaub.) thence denominated 4é@ius ; 
(Virgil AEneid. viii, 704.) and afterwards for the victory 
obtained by Auguitus over Anthofiy and Cleopatra in a 
naval battle on the 2d of September, in the year of Rome 
423. Nicopolis was built in order to commemorate this 
victory, and games were inftituted called the AcTian games. 
There were anciently folemn games at Actium, at which the 
Lacedxmonians ufed to prefide, mentioned by Strabo, and 
alluded to by Virgil, /En. iii. 278. The victory at AGium 
was alfo celebrated by games inflituted at Rome. Sueton. 
Tib. vi. Dion. Cafs. Hift. Rom. lib. li. 19. iii. £. liv. 19. 
tom.i. pp.649—696—749. Ed. Reimari. ‘The Actian 
ara took its rife from the battle of AGtium. The promon- 
tory is now called Capo di Figalo. The medals of AGium 
were filver, gold, and bronze; and the ordinary type is a 
flying pegafus. 

ACTON, in Geography, a village about fix miles Welt 
of London, where is a well of purging water, noted for the 
pungency of its falt. Its colour is whitifh, its tafte is 
{weetifh, with a mixture of the fame bitter which is in the 
Epsom water. Its falt is not quite fo foft, and is more 
calcareous than that of the Epfom water, being more of the 
nature of the falt of lime: it is however more nitrous than 
the other. A quantity of it being boiled high, and mixed 
with a folution of fublimate in pure water, throws down a 
yellow fediment. It ftrikes a deep red or purple with the 
tincture of log-wood in brandy, as is ufual with nitrous 
falts. It does not precipitate filver out of the fpirit of 
nitre, as common falt does; a pint and a half of the water 
yields forty-eight grains of falt. See Allen’s Hittory of 
Purging waters. 

Acron, a townfhip of Middlefex county in the Maffa- 
chufets, containing 853 inhabitants; 24 miles N. W. of 
Botton. 

Acron Burnel, a village in Shropthire, about three miles 
from Great Wenlock, where a parliament was held in the 
reign of Edward I. when the famous aé 11 Ed. I, A. D. 
1283, called Statute-merchant, was renewed. 

ACTOR, in Antiquity, was the name of a perfon who 
had the fuperintendance of all the goods of a Roman citizen. 
He was called ‘* a&tor bonorum, and aétor prediorum fun- 
dorumque.”’ 

Actor Summarum, was a flave, to whom was committed 
the office of cafh-keeper: and that he was a flave we may 
infer from the punifhment of the crofs which Domitian 
caufed to be inflicted on one of thefe actors. See Sueton. 
in Domit. c. x. t.2. p. 1038, 

Actor, in a general fenfe, one who performs any act. 

Actor, among Civilians, the proétor or advocate in 
civil courts or caufes: as ador ecclefie has been a 
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fed for the advocate of the church ; aor dominicus for the 
lord’s attorney ; a@or vide, the fteward or head bailiff of a 
village. : 

Acror, in the Drama, one who reprefents fome perfon 
or chara&er upon the theatre, The drama, in its original, 
only confilted of a fimple chorus, who fung hymns in gonour 
of Bacchus; fo that the primitive actors were no more than 
fingers and muficians. ‘Thefpis was the firlt who tock upon 
him to introduce a perfona, or actor, who was to eafe the 
chorus by reciting the adventures of fome of the heroes. 
‘Thus came the recitation or declamation in ufe. /E{chylus, 
finding a fingle perfon tirefome, thought to entertain the 
audience more agreeably by the introdu€tion of a fecond 
perfon, who fhould converfe and condué dialogues-with the 
firft. He likewife drefled his actors more decently than 
they had been before, and put on them the pusxrn and the 
mask. Sophocles, finding the two perfons of Escuytus 
too few for the variety of incidents, added a third; and 
here the Greeks ftopped: at leaft, we feldom find in any of 
their tragedies above’ three perfons in the fame fcene. 
They might probably think it wrong to admit more than 
three {peakers at the fame time on the {lage ; a rule which 
Horace has expreffed in the following verfe of his Art. 
Poet. 


*¢ Nec quarta loqui perfona laboret.” 

In their comedies they took a greater liberty. The mo- 
derns have introduced a much greater number of a€tors upon 
the ftage. This heightens the trouble and diltrefs that 
fhould reign there, and makes a diverfity, in which the 
f{peétator is fure to be intereited. Horace fpeaks of a kind 
of fecondary actors in his time, whofe concern it was to 
imitate the firlt, and degrade themfelves in order to become 
better foils to their principals. The proper bufinefs of 
thefe fubaltern a€tors is unknown to us. 

The aétors wore habits and fymbols fuited to their re- 
f{peGtive pofts. Kings bore the regal appendages, as the 
diadem and {ceptre ; and their garments were long robes of 
purple and other colours, ornamented with gold. Heroes 
were often covered with the {kin of a lion or tyger, and 
armed with fwords, fpears, quivers, and clubs. The age, 
fex, and condition, of every perfonage of the drama were 
almoft always indicated by the colours of the drefs. The 
fame actors fometimes performed both in tragedy and 
comedy ; but they feldom excelled in both. In order to 
acquire greater vigour and fupplenefs of body, they exer- 
eifed in the paleltres; and others, to render their voices 
more ductile and fonorous, carefully obferved a {tri regi- 
men. Cicero, Orat. cap.iv. tom.i. p. 423. Ed. Olivet. 
Plato. de Leg. |. ii. tom. ii. p. 665. Ed. Serrani. 

Befides confiderable pay which was given to aétors who 
had acquired great reputation, e.g. a talent in two days, 
(Plutarch in X Rhet. Vet. tom. ii. p. 348. Ed, Xylandri.) 
they enjoyed all the privileges of citizens: and as it was re- 
quired that they fhould be free from all the {tigmas of in- 
famy, with which the laws punifhed offences, they arrived at 
the moft honourable employments. A famous aétor, named 
Ariftodemus, was fent on an embafly to Philip, king of 
Macedon. Others poflefled great influence in the public 
affemblies. /Z{chylus, Sophocles, and Ariftophanes, did 
not blufh to aét a part in their own pieces. Athen. Deip- 
mos. lis 172 -p. 29. ec. 18. fps or.) Bd. 'Cafaub. “At 
Athens, ators were thus highly honoured, But at Rome, 
they were defpifed, and degraded from their rank as citi- 
zens, expelled from their tribe, and deprived of the right of 
fuffrage by cenfors. ‘The French have adopted the ideas 
of the Romans, and the Englifh thofe of the Greeks. 

Acrors, in Roman Antiquity. See AccusaTion. 
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ACTORICUM, in Ancient Geography, a territory of 


Epirus, according to Suidas, which he fays was afterwards 
called I.eucadia, belonging more properly to Acarnania. 

ACTORION, or Acroris, in Lntomology, two f{pecies 
of papixio, foundin Surinam; one with fubcaudated brown 
wings; the anterior marked with a yellowifh fafcia, and the 
hinder with a blue {pot and an ocellum underneath ; the 
other, with wings of an uniform colour, marked with brown 
and white. 

ACTORUM Tabuls, were tables inflituted by Servius 
Tullius, in which the births of children were regiftered. 
They were kept in the treafury of Satuinus. 

ACTRESS, Acrrix, a female who a&s, or does the 
office of an a¢tor. 

A@Gtreffes, or women ators, were unknown to the an- 
cients, among whom men always performed the part of wo- 
men; and hence one reafon for the ufe of mafks among 
them. Mem. Acad. Infcrip. tom.vii. p. 188.  Arong: 
the Greeks, the women only danced; and their place in 
tragedies and comedies was fupplied by eunuchs, whofe 
voice refembled theirs. 

A@Greffes are faid not to have been introduced on the 
Englith {tage till after the reftoration of king Charles II. 
who has been charged with contributing to the corruption 
of our manners, by importing this ufage from abroad. 
But this can be but partly true: the queen of James I. 
acted a part in a paftoral; and Prynn, in his Hiftriomattix, 
fpeaks of women a¢tors in his time as whores; which was 
one occafion of the fevere profecution brought againft him 
for that book. Whitlock, Mem. 1632. Wood’s Athen. 
Oxon. tom. ii. p. 434- 

ACTRIDA, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by 
Pliny in Arabia Felix. 

ACTUAL, fomething that is real and effeGive; or that 
exifts truly and abfolutely. The philofophers ufe a@ual 
heat, or cold; in oppofition to virtual or potential. 

AGual heat, contidered a€tively, is the at of producing 
heat: paffively taken, it is the quality whereby a body is 
denominated /of.—Virtual or potential heat, atively taken, 
is the power or faculty of producing heat; paffively taken, 
it fhould be the power or faculty of being heated, or re- 
ceiving actual heat. f 

In medicinal language, a¢tual is alfo oppofed to potential, 
and is applied to any thing endued with a quality which 
operates by an immediate power inherent in it. For ex- 
ample: a red-hot iron, or fire, is called an actual cautery, 
in contradiflin@tion to cauteries, which have a power of 
producing the fame effeéts on animal folids, as actual fire ; 
and which are called potential cauteries or cauttics. Boiling 
water is actually hot, and brandy is potentially hot. 

Adual fin is that committed knowingly, by a perfon ar- 
rived at the years of difcretion: in contradiftinGion to what 
theologians have called Original stn. 

Adual poffeffion and aéual right of poffeffion are terms 
ufed in Zaw, for the meaning of which fee Possession. 

ACTUARIZ naves, in Antiquity, a fort of long and 
light fhips, thus denominated as being particularly con- 
trived for fwiftnefs and éxpedition ; they anfwer to what the 
French call brigantines. 

Cicero, in an epiftle to Atticus, calls a thip decem /calna- 
rum, of ten banks of rowers, a@uariola. 

ACTUARIUS, or Acrartus, primarily denotes a no- 
tary, or officer appointed to write down the acts or proceed- 
ings of a court, aflembly, or the like. 

In the eaftern empire, the a@uarti were properly officers 
who kept the military accounts, received the corn from the 
Sufceptores, or ftore-keepers, and diftributed it to the fol- 
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diers. ‘Thefe aéted as a kind of brokers with the foldiers ; 
and made bargains with them for receiving their pay before it 
became due; for which there were fixed rates. Adquin. Pitifc. 
and Du-Cange, 

Acrvuarius was alfo a title of dignity, in the court of 
Conftantinople, peculiar to phyficians. Du-Cange. 

From an appellative, the word has become a proper name 
of a celebrated Greek phyfician, on being appointed phy- 
fician to the court of Conitantinople, whofe name was ohn, 
and who was the fon of Zachary, a Chriftian writer. He 
is faid, by fome, to have lived about the year 1300; though 
others refer himto the year 1100. He is faid to be the firft 
Greek author, who has treated of mild purgatives, fuch as 
manna, caffia, fena, and Myrobolans, which were long 
before in ule among the Arabians, and to have introduced 
them into the practice of phyfic. Heis alfo the firlt author 
that mentions diftilled waters. His works, of which Friend 
gives a favourable opinion, are compiled, principally, from 
Galen, /Etius, and Paulus /Egineta. ‘They were originally 
written in Greek, and have been tranflated into Latin, and 
publifhed, fome of them accompanied with the Greek text. 
They are as follow: 1. *¢ De medicamentorum compo- 
fitione,”? Paris, 1539, 12mo. republifhed at Hall by Gefner, 
1540; and with the Greek, 1546. 2. “ Methodi medendi, 
libri fex.?? Ven. 1544, 4to. Paris, 1516, Svo. with the relt of 
his works. 3. “* De aGtionibus et affectibus fpiritus animalis, 
ejufque nutritione, libri duo,” 1547, 8vo. Venet. 4. “De 
Urinis, librifeptem.” Paris, 1545. Tab. Bibl. Greca, tom. 
Xi. p, 635. 

Acrvuarivs, ‘or Actuary, alfo means the clerk who re- 
iftered the aéts and centftitutions of the convccation. 

ACTUATE, to bring into a&, or put a thing in a€tion. 
Thus an agent is faid, by the {choolmen, to aétuate a power, 
when it produces an aét ina fubjet.—Thus the mind may 
be faid to a€&tuate the body. And thus a medicine, &c. is 
faid by fome ancient phylicians, to be aduated, when, by 
means of the vital heat, it is made to produce its effect. 

ACTUS, inthe Ancient Agriculture, the length of one 
furrow ; or as far as.a plough goes before it turns. Plin. 
lib. xviii. cap. 3. tom. it. p.g7. Ed. Hard. 

In Englifh it may be rendered by a furlong.—It is alfo 
ufed by Vitruvius as a determinate meafure, containing 120 
Roman feet. 

Actus minimus, was 120 feet in length, and four in 

breadth ; being equal to the sexrans, or fixth part of the 
JUGERUM, Or INTEGER. 
_ Actus major, called alfo aus quadratus, was the {quare 
of 120 feet, or 14,400, being the /emis, or half of the yucr- 
RuM.—This was alfo denominated madius, and mina. Varro 
de Re Ruft. lib. i. cap. 10. 

Actus Intervicenalis, a {pace of ground four feet in 
breadth, left between the lands as a path or way. 

ACUANITES, Acuanir2, in Leclefiaftical Hiflory, are 
thofe called more frequently Manicuers. ‘They took the 
name from Acua, a difciple of Thomas, one of the twelve 
apoftles. Bib. Univ. tom. xxv. p. 330. 

ACUBA, in Botany, is a tree of St. Domingo, which 
rifes to a great height, and yields an excellent fruit. he 
fruit is a kind of fig, refembling in tafte the mufcada pear, 


but fo hard that it muft be foftened in water before it can - 


be ufed. The wood is the hardeft of any in the ifland. 
M. de Lamarck (Encyclopedie, vol. vi. p. 39.) appre- 
hends, that it is a fpecies of CHrysopHOLLUM, and the 
fame which is called Auzuba, and according to Plumier deno- 
minated Acomas. 

Acusa, in Ancient Geography, a fountain or lake of Africa, 
in the Syrtis. . 


AG DU 
' ACUBENE, in dfronomy, a name given by fome to 


a flar of the fourth magnitude, in the fouthern claw of Can- 
cer, marked « by Bayer. 

ACUFIDA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa, in 
Mauritania. 

ACUHYATLI, in Zaclgy, the name of a large fers 
pent, of a poifonous quality, in America, more ufually 
known by its name of cucuRucu, or curucuca. 

ACUITION, in Grammar, Profody, and Medicine. See 
AcuTiTIon. 

ACUL, in Geography, a {mall port on the north coat of 
the ifland of St. Domingo. 

ACULEATED, a term applied to a plant or animal 
that has acuLet, or prickles. 

Naturalifts divide fifhes into thofe with aculeated, and 
non-aculeated fs. hil. Tranf. N° 204. 

Acutrated Leaf. See Lear. 

ACULEATUS Jongus, in Ichthyology, a name given by 
fome to the puGNirius marinus longus, a {mall prickly 
Weilt-India fith. Waillughby. Sce SrickLe-Back. 

ACULET, formed from acus, a needle, among Botanifis, 
&c. denote the prickles or {pines of plants of the thorny 
kind. 

Among Zoologifls, aculeus is alfo ufed for the Ring of a 
bee, {corpion, or the like. See Stine. 

The word aculeus is alfo ufed for certain» parts of the 
Ecuini marini. 

AcuLet pinnarum. See Pinnez. 

ACULEOSA, a name of the carduus polyacanthos. 
Gorteria. 

ACULER, in the Manege, is ufed for the motion of a 
borfe, when in working upon volts he does not go far 
enough forward, at every motion, fo that his fhoulders em- 
brace or take in too little ground, and his croup comes too 
near the centre of the volt. Horfes are naturally inclined to 
this fault in making demi-volts. ria 

ACUMANTIS Mons, in Ancient Geography, a moun- 
tain of Cyprus, fituate to the fouch of the promontory of 
Acamas. See ACAMANTIS. 

ACUMEN, ofvins, in the Ancient Mufic, was ufed to 
fignify a found produced by the inienfion, or railing of the 
voice. 

Acumen differs from intenfion, as the effed from the cau/e. 
Ariltoxen. p. ro, &c. Ed. Meibom. 

ACUMINA, among the Ancients, denoted a kind of mie 
litary omen, or aufpice, fuppofed to have been taken from 
the points or edges of darts, javelins, {words, or other wea- 
pons, viz. by examining whether they were bright or folid,, 
tharp or blunted. : 

ACUMINATED Leaf. See Lear. 

ACUMINCUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Lower 
Pannonia, called by Ammianus Marcellinus Acunincum,. 
and fuppofed to be the fame with cunum on the Danube. 

ACUMULO, in Geography, a {mall place in the pro- 
vince of Apruzzo, in Italy, 17 miles north-weft.of Aquila, 
N. Jat. 42° 36’... E. long. 13° 24/: ’ 

ACUNA, Cuaisroruer pe, in Biography, a Spanith Je- 
fuit, born at Burgos, in 1597, and admitted into the fociety 
in 1612, at the age of fitteen years. After having been 
employed for fome years in! endeavouring to make converts 
in Chili and Peru, in South America, he returned to. Spain 
to give an account of his difcoveries on the river of the Ama- 
zons, a defcription of which he publifhed at Madrid under 
this title, viz. “* Nuevo Defcubrimento del. Gran Rio de las 
Amazonas ;?? i.e. anew difeovery of the great river of the 
Amazons. He embarked again for America, and was at 
Lima in 1675. Political motives occafioned a a 
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of the difcoveries of this Jefuit, and his work became very 
fearce. The Spaniards were jealous of the Portuguefe, and 
wifhed to prevent their deriving any advantage from the re- 
lation of Acuna. The work was tranflated by M. de Gom- 
berville, in four volumes 12mo. in 1682; and, it is faid, 
that the only copy of the original, befides that which the 
tranflator ufed, is in the Vatican brary. Gen, Diét. 

ACUNUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Pannonia, 
north-eaft of Sirmium. 

Acunvum is alfo the prefent Acona; fuppofed by’ M. 
d@’Anville to be the Acufion of Ptolemy. 

ACUPUNCTURE, a method of curing many difeafes, 
by pricking feveral parts of the body with a needle, or in- 
ftrument of that form; pra¢tifed by the Chinefe and Ja- 
panefe, and other nations in that part of the world. They 
perform the operation with a large gold or filver needle, 
which they {trike into the feveral parts of the body, either 
with their hand, or with a hammer made on purpofe., This 
fevere and defperate operation is performed on the head and 
breaft, as well as the abdomen, arms, legs, thighs, and many 
other parts of the body, nay even in the abdomen of women 
with child, when the fcetus is reitlefs. The difeafe, for the 
telief of which this operation is chiefly performed, is afcribed 
by the Japanefe phyficians to the immoderate ufe of the 
fakki, a {trong wine made of rice, which gradually fills the 
abdomen and lower parts of the body with a noxious flatus, 
that occafions convulfions and exquifite pains. ‘The place 
in which the punéture is commonly made, is the middle be- 
tween the navel and the pit of the itomach; and the holes are 
diftributed into three rows, with three punfures in each 
row, at the diftance of about ‘half an inch, and the whole 
difpofed in the form of an oblong fquare. The needles are 
vended by the emperor’s licence. 

Surgeons are furnifhed with images, wherein all the 
places in the body proper for the needle are defigned by 
marks. M. Ten Ryne was an eye-witnefs of the ule of this 
punture ow a foldier, who being affi&ed with violent dif- 
orders of the ftomach, and frequent vomitings at fea, fud- 
denly relieved himfelf by pricking a thumb’s breadth deep 
into four different places about the region of his pyLorus. 
Ten. Ryn. Diff. de Acupuné. ap. Phil. Tranf. N° 148. 
p- 231. feq. 

We fometimes alfo find mention of an acupun@ure prac- 
tifed in Europe ; but this amounts to no more than the per- 
forating or opening a part, e. g. the cornea, with the point 
of a needle ; which has been done with good fuccefs, for the 
cure of an Aydropthalmia and hypopyon. 

ACUR, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, in Lat. 15° 20’. Long. 124° 45’, 

ACUROA, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia decan- 
dria clafs and order: the charaters of which are, that the 
calyx is quindentated ; that it has five petals; and that the 
legumen is roundifh, coriaceous, not gaping, with a fingle 
cell, and a fingle feed. There is one fpecies, viz, A. 
violacea. : 

ACURON, a name given to the Arisma. 

ACUS, in Ichthyology, the name of feveral fpecies of fifh, 
whofe form is long and flender, belonging to different genera 
in the Linnean fyftem. The Gymnorus acws is diltin- 
guifhed by having no fin on"the back, belly, and tail, and by 
an anal fin terminating before the apex of the tail, with fixty 
rays. It isfound in the Mediterranean. The colour of the 
upper part is whitifh, beclouded with reddifh and brown 
fpots, and underneath it is bluifh. It has no tentacula. 

The syNGNATHUS acus is of an heptagonal figure, and 
has a pinnated tail. This is the zyph/e of Gefner ; and, ac- 
cording to Aldrovand, the acus of Ariftotle, and the acus 
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altera major fpecies of Arittotle, according to Willughby 
and Ray. It is the orn-fifch of Jonfton. It is found ia 
the northern ocean of Europe; in length, as ftated by 
Gmelin, it is about two or three feet, and it is variegated 
with alternate fpots and belts of a brown and light-oker co- 
lour. The acus of Ariftotle, according to Rondeletius, 
Jonfton, Willughby, and Ray, and the fecunda fpecies of 
Ariftotle’s acus according to Gefner, is the syNGNATHUS, 
typute of Linnzus. his is the fhorter pipe-/i/b of the 
Britifh zoology, and the sea-adder of Borlafe. The acus 
vulgaris of Aldrovand, Willughby, and Ray, the acus of 
Oppian, and the acus 1”. fpecies of Rondeletius and Gef- 
ner, is the BELONE of Ariltotle ; the sox dclone of Lin- 
nzus, the sea-pike of the Britilh zoology, and the gar- 
Jie of other authors. he acus maxima chinenfis, with a 
comprefled body, is the FistuLaria chinenfis of Linneus. 
The aeus maxima /guamofa-viridis of Catefby, is the Esox 
viridis of Gmelin’s Linneus. Mr. Daines Barrington con-, 
ceives, that a foffil which he found near Chriftchurch, in. 
Hampthire, had the appearance of the feales of this fifh, 
though it be a ftranger to our feas. Bhil. Tranf. vol. Ixiii. 
Pp: 17 te 

The acus lumbriciformis of Willughby and Ray, is the, 
SYNGNATHUS ophidion of Lirmeus, and the little pire-/i/b 
of the Britith zoology. 

Acus is alfo ufed by fome authors for the AammopyYTES, 
or fand-eel, a {mall cel caught in the fands. 

Acus, in Natural Hiflory, is a name given to the oblong 
cimex, with filiform antenne, or the CIMEX flagnorum of 
Linnzus, with a roundifh black body, and two globofe 
points in the middle of the thorax, which is very common 
in the lakes of England. cus is alfo a fpecies of ascaris, 
ftraight, rigid, and acicular, and bending at both ends. It 
is white, about two inches long, and found in the inteftines. 
of the pike. cus is alfo a fpecies of the votura-fhell, 
marked with tranfverfe fericfes of red points, and terminating 
in a {mooth pointed wreath. It is fearce an inch long, and 
of a white or yellowifh colour. 

A fpecies of puccinum, of a whitifh colour, with hori- 
zontal undulated lines, with bifid crenulated rugofe wind- 
ings, and the columella fpirally twifted, is called acus. 

Acus Pajfloris, in Botany, a name of the scanpix. 

Acus Mofchata, a name of the GEranium mofthatum. 

ACUSCHY, in Zoology, a fpecies of Cayra. See 
AKouSCHY. 

ACUSI, in Botany, a fpecies of apocynum. 

ACUSILAUS, in Biography, one of the mof ancient. 
Greek hiflorians, was born at Cercas, near Aulis, not long 
before Putrecypes of Athens, and compiled genealogies of. 
the ancient royal families from tables, which his father is re- 
ported to have found in digging the foundations of his houfe, 
He goes back to the ages before the war of Troy, and as 
far as Phoroneus, king of Argos. Suidas. ‘ 

Acusitaus is alfo the name of an Athenian orator, 
who went to Rome in the time of Galba, where he prac~ 
tifed rhetoric, and gained a large fortune of a hundred 
thoufand drachme, with which he returned, to Athens, 
where he died. Suidas. ; : 

ACUSIORUM Colonia, now Ancona, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, is fituated, according to Lucas Holflenius, between 
Orange and Valence, near Montelimart, on the banks of 
the Rhine. It was called Acunum ; and, according to Pto~ 
lemy, was one of the cities of the Cavari- _ 

ACUTE Infule, in Ancient Geography, are compre~ 
hended in the number of the Echinades. They are a little. 
more to the fouth-weit, in the fouth of the promontory of. 
Araxum, M, d’Anville calls therm Oxia in/fule. 
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ACUTE, fharp, fomething that terminates in a point, or 
edge; difpofed either for piercing or cutting. 

In this fenfe the word ufually ilands oppofed to obtufe. 

Acure angle, in Geometry, is that which is lefs than a 
right angle, or which does not fubtend go degrecs. 

Such is the angle ACB (Plate Geometry, fig. 1.) 

Acute-angled triangle, is that whofe three angles are all 
acute; called alfo an oxygonous triangle. 

Such is the triangle ACB (Tab. Geometry, fig. ta) 

Acute-angled Cone, is that whofe oppotite fides form an 
acute angle at the vertex ; or whofe axis, in a right cone, 
makes lefs than half a right angle with the fide. See Cone. 
Pappus, in his mathematical colleétions, p. 164. Ed. Pi- 
faur. 1558, fays, that this name was given to fuch a cone 
by Euclid, and the ancients before the time of Apollonius ; 
and they called an 

Acure-angular Section of a Cone, which was made by a 
plane, cutting both fides of an acute-angled cone, ati ELLIPSE 3 
but they did not confider, before it was pointed out by 
Apollonius, that fuch a feGion might be obtained in any 
cone whatever. See Conic Sedtion. 

Acurs, in Mufic, is underftood of a found, or tone, 
which is fharp, fhrill, or high, in refpect of fome other: in 
which fenfe the word ftands oppofed to grave. Both thefe 
properties of found depend on the quicknefs or flownefs of 
the vibrations by which they are produced; and are inde- 
pendent of loudnefs or force; for a tone may be acute or 
high, without being loud, and vice verfa. ‘There are de- 
grees of acutenefs and gravity beyond our powers of appre- 
ciation. The warbling of birds is of that kind. No birds 
but the nightingale and cuckoo produce mufical tones 
which we can imitate, or compare with thofe of our mufical 
inftruments. A bullfinch and canary bird can be taught 
tunes by our flageolets and bird-pipes; but their natural 
warble is incommenfurate with our fcale. The grave addi- 
tional tones in our large piano-fortes become the more difficult 
to tune as they defcend. The odtave below double C can, with 
the utmoft difficulty, be made to fatisfy a nice ear by the 
moft experienced tuner. 

Sounds confidered as acute and grave, that is, in the re- 
lation of gravity and acutenefs, conititute what we call tune, 
the foundation of all Harmony. 

Acute Accent, in Grammar. 

Acute Leaf. See Lear. 

Acute Difeafe. See Disease. 

ACUTELLA, in Botany, a name ufed by fome to ex- 
prefs the common ANonis, or reft-harrow, a {mall prickly 
plant, with red or white flowers, and famous for its {pread- 
ing and tough root. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

ACUTIATOR, in writers of the barbarous ages, de- 
notes a perfon that whets, or grinds cutting in{ftruments : 
called alfo in ancient gloffaries, acutor, axovnlnz, famiarius, co- 
harius, &c. Du-Cange. 

In the ancient armies there were acutiatores, a kind of 
fmiths, retained for whetting or keeping the arms fharp. 
Aqsin. 

ACUTITION, or Acuitrox, in 2a 
fame with acuating or sharpening. 

Acutition, in Grammar, denotes the pronouncing, or 
marking a fyllable with an acute accenrT. 

Acutition, or acuiion, in Medicine and Chemifiry, is 
afed for fharpening or increafing the force of any medicine. 

ACWORTH, in Geography, a townfhip of -Chefhire 
county, in New Hampfhire, incorporated in 1766, and 
containing 704 inhabitants. It is eight miles ealt-by-north 
from pee and 73 north-welt-by-welt from Portf- 
meuth. 
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ACY, a town of France, in the department of the Aifue, 
one league fouth-eaft of Soiffons. 

ACYLIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, built 
by the Romans, to reftrain the barbarians who inhabited the 
Alps. It was a Roman colony. 

ACYPHAS, a city of the Doric Tetrapolis, called by 
Strabo and others Pizdus. 

ACYROLOGIA, compounded of cxugo-, improper, and 
rAoyos, difcourfe, denotes an improper acceptation, or expref- 
fion, by which a word or phrafe is ufed in fome unufual or 
oblique fenfe, hardly reducible to the rules of language. 
Such, e.g. is the word /pero, fometimes ufed in Roman 
writers for fimeo. The acyrologia bears a near affinity to 
the caTAcHREsts, infomuch that many terms and exprel- 
fions alleged as inftances of the latter, are by others brought 
as examples of the former. 

ACYTUS, in Ancient Geography, a {mall ifland near Cy. 
donia, in the ifle of Crete. s 

ACZUD, in Geography, a town of Moldavia, in Euros 
pean Turkey. N, lat. 47° 20’. EE. long. 29° 10’, 

AD, in Grammar, a Latin propofition fignifying fo, and 
often ufed fingly, and in compofition to exprefs the relation 
of one thing to another. Among all the eaftern nations, 
Ad was a peculiar title; and, according to the learned Mr, 
Bryant’s opinion, was originally conferred upon the fun. 
Analyf. of Anc, Mythol. vol. i. p. 24. 

Ap beflias, in Antiquity, is underltood of a kind of 
punifhment of criminals, condemned to be thrown to wild 
beaits. ‘The term was alfo applied to a fort of gladiators 
hired to fight with wild beatts. 

Thefe are otherwife called de/iarii, Calv. Lex. Jur. p. 36. 

Ap extra, a term ufed among School Divines, in {peaking 
of the external operations of the Godhead. 

Aé&s or operations ad ex/ra, are properly thofe whofe 
term or effect is not within the divine effence; by which 
they ftand expofed to operations ad intra. Creation, pre~ 
fervation, regeneration, converlion, renovation, &c. are ac- 
tions of God ad extra. 

Ap intra, among School Divines, is underftood of thofe 
aéts of the Divine Being, whofe term and effe& is withia 
his own effence. In which fenfe, aéts or operations ad ine 
ira, {tand oppofed to thote ad extra. 

Ap hominem, among Logictans, is underftood of a kind of 
ARGUMENT drawn from the belief or principles of thofe we 
argue with, and which of confequence muft be conclufive 
to them, though otherwife difbelieved by us; or, it is 
where a difputant quits his own language and fyftem, and 
borrows that of his opponent to convince him, by turning 
his own prejudices or errors againit himfelf. ‘This the 
fchoolmen call argumentum ad hominem. 

Ap libitum, ufed in Mufic, for a piacere, when the prine 
cipal performer is at /ierty to give way to his conceptions, 
to change the meafure from quick to flow, or the contrary, 
without accompaniment, and to manifeft his abilities in 
effufions of fancy, tafte, and brilliant paflages. But this 
privilege is often abufed in the length and dullnefs of thefe 
extemporaneous flights, as they are called, though generally 
prepared at home with great pains and application to very 
little purpofe. None but performers of firft-rate abilities 
fhould be permitted to obtrude their crude, and often 
clumfy attempts on the public, interrupting the progrefs 
of, perhaps, an elegant or ingenious compolition. 

Ap ludos, in Antiquity, a Roman fentence, whiereby cri- 
minals were condemned to entertain the people, either by 
fighting with beafts, or with each other, and thus executing 
jultice on themfelves. Kennet. Rom. Ant. 

Ap metalla, the punifhment of being doomed to work 
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in the mines. Criminals condemned to this, were called 
metallici. 

Tt were to be wifhed that punifhments of this kind could 
be fubftituted in lieu of our frequent executions ; which are 
as repugnant to the principles of humanity as to thofe of 
found policy. 

Ap quiddities, among f{choolmen, include the relations, 
analogies, agreements, difagreements, fimilitudes, and diffi- 
militudes of things. 

Ad quiddities are properly thofe attributes of things, which 
anfwer to the queftion, ad quid? to what? By which they 
differ from mere quipp1T1£s, which an{wer to the queftion, 
quid fit? what is it? The latter enquire what things are in 
themfelves ; the former what they are, ad alia. Herb. de 
Verit. p. 233. 

Av valorem, is ufed in fpeaking of the duties, or cuftoms, 
paid for certain commodities ; fome things are rated by the 
weight, meafure, tale, or the like ; others pay ad valorem, 
according to the value or worth, {worn to by the owner. 

Ap Aim, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy near the 
river Allis, between Senogallia and Ancona. 

Ap Angelos, a place remarkable for the martyrdom of St. 
Mark, and which is thought to have been near Alexandria. 

Ap Aquas, a name given to feyeral places in Moefia, Da- 
cia, Numidia, Spain, &c. 

Ap Aguas calidas, a town of the Picentini, about ten 
miles from Afcoli. 

Ap Aguas gradatas, a town fituated near Aquileia, and 
remarkable for the martyrdom of three brothers, of the illuf- 
trious family of Anicius. 

Av Aquas labodas, or Labodas, a place called Therme 
Selinontia, in Sicily, famous for its baths, and fituated near 
the mountain now called S. Calangero. 

Ap Aquilas, a denomination diltinguifhing feveral places 
in Mauritania, Attica, Gaul and Italy. 

Ap 4ras, the name given to various places, in which al- 
tars were erected; one in Afia between Thirronia and Me- 
lentenis, not far from the Euphrates; and another in Boetica, 
in Spain, between Aftigi and Corduba. 

Ap Arnum, a place of Etruria, in Italy, weft of Flo- 
rentia. 

Ap Aureos, a place in Venetia, between Vicentia and 
Verona. 

Ap Bajilicam, a place of Africa, in Numidia, between the 
colonies of Salde and Igilgilis. 

Ap Bivium, a place in Italy, 30 miles from Rome, now 
Valmontone. 

Av Caballos, Bagnacavallo, in Italy, was alfo called Ti- 
beriacum. 

Ap Calculos, called by Ariftotle P/phis, was fituated in 
a {mall ifland near Etruria. a 

Av Calem, Cagli, a place of Umbria in Italy, on the 
Flaminian way. 

Av Calorem, a place in Italy, between Salernum and Mar- 
cellianum in the Appian way, called alfo 4d Codorum. 

Ap Capra paludes, or Carritia, a country near Rome 
in which Romulus died. 

Ap Capras, Carr, Capraia, a diftri& of Umbria in Italy, 
where Totila, king of the Goths, died of his wounds. 

Ap Caffra, a denomination given by the Romans to feveral 
places where they had caffra or camps. 

Ap Centenarium, a place of Gaul, about five miles from 
Summus Pirenceus, belonging to the Sardones. 

Ap Centefimum, a place in Italy, fouth-eaft of Afculum, fo 
called, becaufe it was at the diftance of 100 miles from Rome. 
The Romans, who paid great attention to the meafurement 
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of diftances, denominated places by their diftance from 
Rome, in miles. 

Av Centuriones, a place in Spain near the Pyrenées. 

Ap Columellas, a place in Italy, five miles from Ra- 
venna. 

Ap Colunnam, was fituated in Brutium, north of Rhegium, 
and oppofite to the town of Meffina, in Sicily. 

Ap Confluentes, aplace in Italy, between Cefena and Anri- 
minum: and another {mall place near Parma. 

Ap Cottias, Cozo, was fituated between Vercelle and 
Laumellum, in Italy. 

Av Cri/pas, now Oran, a place of Mauritania Czfariana, 
iw Africa. 

Ap Dianam, a place of Numidia, in Africa, 32 miles 
from Hippo-regius. 

Av Dracones, a place in Mauritania Cefar. between Al- 
bula and Regia, fouth-ealt of Siga: there was alfo a place 
of the fame name in Armenia minor in Afia, between Ototce- 
dazizo and Aza. 

Ap Duas Columnas, a place of Italy, between Laumellum 
and Ticinum. 

Av Duodecim, the name of a place in the Cottian Alps, 
fouth-caft of Segufio, and of another in Italy, north-eaft of 
Patavium. 

Ap Duodecimum, a name applied to feveral places, one in 
Magna Gracia north of Hydruntum ; another belonging to 
the Aidui, between Auguflodunum and Cabillonum; ano- 
ther in Gaul, between Diviodurum and Decem Pagi, belong- 
ing to the Mediomatrici, and another, now Doodwerd, be- 
tween Noviomagus and Lugdunum Batavorum. 

Av Duos Pontes, a place in Spain between Vicus Spare 
corum and Grandimirum. 

. Av Enfem, a {mall place in Umbria, north of Iguvia, in 
the Flaminian way between Hevillus and Cale. 

Ap Fanum Martis, a place of Gaul in the Cottian Alps, 
weit of Ocellum. 

Ap Feroniam, a place near Mount Soraée, in the territory 
of the Falifci, north of Rome, where were a temple and grove 
confecrated to the goddefs Feronia. There was another 
Feronia fouth-eaft of Luna, near the road to Luca. 

Ap Ficum, or Ficas, a place of Numidia, fouth of Igilgilis. 

Ap Fines, a denomination given by the ancients to feveral 
places, becaufe they were on the limits of a country. here 
were feveral places of this name in Italy, Belgium and Gaul. 
See Ap Fines. 

Ap Flexum, a place in Italy, between Brixia and Ario- 
lica, Weft of the lake Benacus. 

Ap Flumen, a place in Pannonia, correfponding to that 
which is now called Samt-Veitam-Flaum, in Croatia. 

Ap Fromulos, a place of Norica. 

Ap Gallum Gallinacium, a place of Africa propria, in the 
road from Utica to Carthage. 

Ap Grecos, a place of Italy, north of Clufium, and weft 
of Cortona. 

Ap Herculem, the name given to the port of Leghorn in 
Tufcany: alfo to a {mall place in the ifland of Sardinia; 
ard to another 12 miles from Gades, called Templum Her- 
culis. 

Ap Horrea, Canes, a place of Gaul, between Antipolis 
and Forum Julii, pertaining to the Oxibii. 

Ap Intercifa, a place of Italy, belonging to the Senones, 
between Callis and Forum Semproni. 

Ap Ladios, a place of Pannonia, in the route from Sir- 
mium to Salona. 

Ap Laminas, was fituated between Varia and Carfeoli in 
Italy, and belonged to the Aqui. iA 
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Ap Tapidem, a place of Great Britain, fuppofed to be 
between Winchelter and Southampton, and to be that which 
is now called South Stonam. 

Ap Lippos, a place of Spain, between Cecilionico and 
Sentice. 

Ap Lulliam, now Argoulles, in Gaul, belonging cither to 
the Morini or Ambiani. 

Av Martis, the name given to different places in Umbria, 
Etruria, and the Alps. 

Ap Matren Magnam, a place belonging to the Hirpini, 
fuppofed to be the fituation of the abbey on Mont Ver- 
gine. - 

Ap Medias, a name given to a place in the ifland of Sar- 
dinia, to another of Infubria in Italy, and to another, called 
Meza, in that part of Latium in Italy inhabited by the 
Volfci. 

Ap Morum, was fituated in the route from Carthage to 
Catulon, between Eliocroca and Batti. 

Ap Nonum, a denomination given to feveral places, whofe 
difkance was nine miles from a more remarkable ftation; one 
north of Boville in the Appian way ; another in Campania, 
nine miles from Capua; another, nine miles from Mediola- 
num or Milan, now Marisnan, according to Clavier ; another 
in Venetia, fouth-eaft of Altinum, another welt of ZZmona; 
and another, denoting a fituation in Gaul among the Tolo- 
fates, between Tolofa and Badera. 

Ap Novas, a place in Italy, near the mouth of the Rubi- 
con, on the borders of the Adriatic gulf: another place in 
Italy belonging to the Sabines; another in Spain between 
Illerda and Tarraco; another in Etruria, fouth-ealt of Cofe, 
and another north of Clufium; and another in Upper 
Mefia. 

Ap Odavum, an appellation denoting the diftance of 
eight miles from a well-known and principal place; one in 
Italy belonging to the Taurini, and another in Umbria, 
partly occupied by the Senones; and another in Duria 
Minor. t 

Ap Olivam, a place of Africa, in Numidia, fouth-eaft of 
Salde, and eaft of Tubufuptus ; and alfo another in Sicily, 
in the route from Agrigentum to Lilybeum. 

Av Opulentos, a place of Campania in Italy, near the fea, 
and three miles from Pompeii and Stabie. 

Ap Palatium, a place in Venetia upon the Athefis, four 
miles fouth of Tridentum. 

Ap Perticas, a place near Ticinum or Popea, full called 
Sanéia Maria del Pertiche. 

Ap Petras rubras, or ad faxa rubra, a place near Fidene, 
now Borghetto. 

Av Pinum,a place of Italy in the Apennine, 12 miles from 
Venufia, in Apulia. Another is alfo in the extremity of Italy 
in the Julian Alps, in the route from Aquileia to A’mona. 

Ap Pirum, a place of Italy in the Samnium, and another, 
with the addition Philwmeni, in the Adriatic gulf, between 
Metaurus and Sena Gallica. 

Ap Pontem, a denomination given to feveral places which 
had bridges: one in Great Britain, now Lincoln ; another 
of Boetica in Spain, between Gades and Corduba; another 
/Eni, in Vindelicia; another, J/s, in Norica; another, 
Muri, in Norica, now Muraw; another, Soniiz, fouth-eaft 
of Forum Julii. 

Ap Publicanos, a place of Gaul, on the confines of the 
territories of the Allobrogi and Centrones, between Cafua- 
ria, Mantala and Obitum. 

Ap Quarium decimum, a place in Venetia, E. of mona. 

Ap Quintanas, a place of Magna Grecia, in Apulia; and 
of Italy in Latium, on the Latin Way. , 
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Ap Ragiana, a“place of Upper Media, on one of the 
ftreams which form the river Gyndes. ; 

An Rotam, a place of Numidia, in Africa, between Cirta 
and Lambefa. “ 

Av Rotas, a place of Italy belonging to the Cenomani. 

Ap Rubras, a place of Boctica, in Spain, belonging to 
the Turdetani, and another of Mauritania, in Africa, be- 
tween Calaa and Ad Regias. 

Ab Salices, a place in Scythia, fituated on the borders of 
the Black Sea, near the moit foutherly mouth of the 
Danube. 

Ap Salizas, now Spartana, a fmall place on the Adriatic 
gulf, between the confines of the Pretutii and Veftini. : 

Ap Sanos, a place of Italy, fituated according to Cluvier 
in Venetia. ‘ 

Ap Septem Aras, a place in Spain. 

Ap Septem Fratres, feven mountains of Mauritania, known 
by the name of Abyla; at the bottom of which was a town 
called Sesta, whence the modern Ceuta. 

Av Septimum decimum, a place of Spain, Wy miles from 
Tarraco. ‘ ie 

Ap Sex Infilas, {mall iflands, whofe Gtdaniee ee not pre- 
cifely afcertaincd; but M. d’Anville places them near a 
fmall promontory, fouth of Malaca in Boetica, and north- 
eaft of Parietina on the coaft of Mauritania Ciefarientis. 

Ap Sextias, or Ad Seffias, a place fituated by the Peutin- 
gerian tables on the Adriatic gulf, 12 miles from Sena Gal- 
lica. e s 

Ap Sextum, a name given to two places in Italy ; one in 
the Claudian way, north-weft of Rome, and fouth:-cafk of the 
Veii, and another in Etruria, fouth-weft of Sena. It is allo 
the name of a pofition in Gaul, Ratz or Arratz, between the 
Aufci to the weft, and Hugunuerro to the eaft. 

Ap Silanum, a pofition in Gaul, between Segodunum to 
the fouth-weft, and Anderitum on the north-weft, on the 
frontiers of the Ruteni and Gabali. mie 

Ap Silvianum, or Ad Silvium, is placed by M. a’ Anville 
in Apulia, between Venufia to the welt, and Blera to the 
fouth-eafk. partie 

Ap Solaria, a place of Etruria, in Italy. a 

Ap Sorores, a place marked by, Antonine, 25 oe? ig 
Emerita Augufta, in the road acrofs Spain’ to Cefar Aue 
guita. . 

Ap Speluncas, a fmall place of Italy, in Meffapia, on the 
fea-coaft, weft of Brundufium. : 

Ap Spon/as, a place of Italy, in the Appian way, between 
the pofition of Tres tabernas and Forum Appii. a 

Ap Stabulum, a pofition of Gaul, between Illiberis on 
the north-eaft, and Ad centuriones to the fouth; fituate 
at the foot of the Pyrenécs, and belonging to the Sar- 
dones. i 

Ap Statuas, a place of Etruria, in Italy, 25 miles from 
Aretium, and 12 from Clufium: another, between Labi- 
cum and Prenefte, in the Labican way; another in Spain 
in the route from Valentia to Carthage: and another, in 
Pannonia on the Danube, between Lufluniam and Ripa 
alta. 

Ap Tabernam frigidam, a place of Etruria, in Italy. 

Ap Tarum, a pofition in Italy on the Tarus. 

Ap Templum, a place of Africa, to the fouth of By- 
zacene. : 

Ap Titulos, a place of Liburnia, in the route from Ter- 
gefte to Tarfatica. 

Av Tres Infulas, {mall iflands placed by M. d’Anville in 
a {mall gulf, fouth-ealt of Rufadir, fouth-weft of Siga, and 
nearly fouth ef Charidemum, pertaining to Boetica. 
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An tres Tabernas, a place in Italy on the Appian way, 
17 miles from Aricia, called Cattello. 

Ap Trice/imum is fituated 30 miles, as the name imports 
from Aquileia, now Tricefimo; another pofition in Gaul, 
50 miles from Narbo Martius, whence the itinerary reckons 
the ditlances. a 

Ap Tropaa, a place of Italy in Brutium. 

Ap Turrem, a place of Sardinia, known by the name of 
Turris Libiffonis. It is alfo the name of a place, called 
Tourves, ina part of Gaul, called the third Narbonnefe, 
pertaining to the Suelteri, north-eaft of Marlilla, and fouth- 
talt of Aque Sextiz. 

Ap Turres, a place in Italy on the Aurelian way, in the 
territory of Cerite: another, on the Appian way in Bru- 
tium, north of Vibo: another at the extremity of the pro- 
montory Circeium: another, in Liburnia, on the road from 
Aquileia to Signia, fouth-eaft of Tarfatica ; another, in Spain, 
between Valentia and Carthago : and another between Au- 
guita Emerita and Augulta Cefarea. dd Turres albas, is a 
place in Italy between Circeium and Antium. 

Ap Undecim, a place of Venetia in Italy, weft of Aqui- 
leia, in the road that leads to Altimum. 

Ap Urtanas, a place of Campania in Italy, between 
Capua and Teanum, called by M. d’Anville, after Pliny, 
I'rbana, and alfo Colonia Sillana, from the colony eita- 
blifhed here by Sylla. 

Ap Ficefimum, a place of Italy, zo miles from Rome, 
on the Flaminian way, fouth-weit of Capena; another, in 
Lucania, on the gulf of arentum, north of Sybaris, and 
fouth of Heraclea: another, in Afia Minor, in the road 
from Trapezus to Satala, in Armenia Minor ; and another, 
called by M. d’Anville Ad Vigefimum, iouth-eatt of Tolofa, 
- between Badera and Elufio. 

Ap Viéorriolas, a {mall place of Italy in the road from 
Mutina to Bononia. 

Ap Villam Serviliam, a place of Numidia in Africa, 20 
miles from Hippo Regius, in the way to Cirta. 

ADA, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey in Na- 
tolia, about a league from the river Zacarat, in the road 
from Conftantinople to Ifpahan. 

Ava Ge/f, lies on the ealt fide of Kaffa ftraits, and to the 
ealt of port Hapsuixar, having a town in the north-weit 

art of it. 

ADABA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Media. 

ADAG, 2 lake whence one of the branches of the T1- 
cais flows. 

ADACHA, a town of the Palmyrene region in Afia. 

ADAD, compounded of 4d with itfelf, was ufed, fays 
Mr. Bryant (Anal. Anc. Myth. vol. i. p. 23.) for a fupreme 
title, with which both kings and deities were honoured. 
Macrobius (Saturn. |. i. c. 23.) fays, that it fignitied one, 
and was fo interpreted by the Affyrians, who gave this name 
to their fupreme deity. Mr. Bryant fuppofes, that what Ma- 
crobius renders one, fhould be fir/? or chief ; and he obferves, 
that it was a facred title, and when fingle, was conferred 
upon a Babylonith deity, but when repeated, it denoted 
greater excellence. We read of Adad, king of Edom. 
Gen. xxxvi. 35. 1 Kings xi. 14. And there was another 
of the fame name at Damafcus, whofe fon and fucceffor 
was denominated Benhadad, r Kings xx. 1. The kings 
of Syria, according to Nicolaus Damafcenus (fee Jofeph. 
Antiq. 1. vii. c. 5.) for nine generations had the name of 
Adad. The god Rimmon was Styled Adad. Zechar. xii. 11. 
The feminine of Adad was Ada, and this was a facred title, 
and appropriated by the Babylonians to their chief goddefs. 
The authors of the Ancient Univerfal Hiftory are of opinion, 
that Benhadad I]. was deified by the Syvians, under the 
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title of Adad or Ader. By Adad they meant the fun, and 
reprefented him with rays darting downwards to exprefs his 
beneficence. But this honour would have been more fuit- 
able to the profperity of Hazael than of Benhadad, who 
was often unfortunate. And Jofephus(Antiq. 1. vii. c. 6.) 
informs us, that they were both deified. Adad was not 
properly a Babylonian deity, but one who had been deified 
by the ancient Syrians, and probably revived again after the 
deftruGiion of the Babylonian empire, whole new gods 
muft have brought him into diferedit, Adad, thus de- 
graded, and afterwards reinftated, was the fun, as well as 
Bel or Baal, Ofiris and others. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. i. 
P- 443. vol. ili. p. 391. 8vo. 

Apap Rimmon, a city of Judah, fituate in the plain of 
Megiddo, in the valley of Jezreel, in the half-tribe of Ma- 
uaffeh ; where Jofiah, king of Judah, was killed by Pharaoh 
Necho, king of Egypt. It was afterwards called Maximi- 
anopolis, in honour of the emperor Maximilian. It is 17 
miles from Cefarea in Paleltine, and 10 miles from Jezreel. 
Calmet. - 

ADADA, in Ancient Geography, was a town of Pifidia 
to the fouth-eaft of Seleucia. There was alfo a town of the 
fame name in Syria, fituate to the north-weft of Palmyra, and 
at no great diftance from it. We alfo find a place of this 
name mentioned by Jofhua, (ch. xv. 22.) and lying in the 
fouth of Judah, towards the borders of Edom. 

AD 4, a town of Phrygia, which Strabo places at the 
foot of mount Ida. 

ADI, a people of Arabia, placed by Ptolemy in 
Egypt, in a country encompaffed by mountains near the 
leffer catara& of the Nile. 

ADAGE, a fententious proverb or popular faying. 
Erafmus has made a large and valuable colleGtion of Greek 
and Roman adages from their poets, orators, philofophers, 
&c. Mr. Ray has done the fame with regard to the Eng- 
lifh ; and Kelly has made a colleétion of Scots proverbs. 

ADAGIO, in Mufic, one of the words ufed by the 
Italians to denote a degree or diflinétion of time. Adagio 
expreffes a flow time; the flow@il of any, as fome have faid, 
except grave. Ufed {ubftantively, it fignifies a flow move- 
ment. Sometimes this word is repeated, as adagio, adagio, 
to denote a itill greater retardation in the time of the mufic. 

Adagio has been {aid by Rouffeau and others to be the 
floweft degree of time in mufical meafures, except grave ; 
but we think that-exception erroneous. In Corelli’s works 
and thofe of his cotemporaries, we find that quavers in 
adagios, vocal and iultrumental, are fung and played as flow 
as crotchets in grave. An adagio in a fong or folo is, gene- 
rally, little more than an outline left to the performers abi- 
lities to colour: and the performer who is not enabled to 
intereft an audience by the tone of his voice or inflrument, 
and by talte and expreflion, fhould never be trufted with 
flow notes, in the performance of which the {malleft defects 
are fo eafily difcovered ; and if not highly embellifhed, they 
foon excite languor and difguft in the hearers. The talent 
of executing an adagio well, in which performers of great 
powers of execution often fail, is a merit of the highett 
clafs which a mufician can poffefs. 

ADAGUESA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Aragon, and diocefe of Balbaftro, fituate on the 
Vero. N. lat. 41° 58’. E. long. 2° q’. 

ADAGYUS, in Mythology, a Pheenician deity, whom 
Bechart takes to be Hermaphroditus, the fon of Venus and 
Mercury, from the fimilitude of found between Adagyus 
and Androgynus. 

ADAJA, in Geography, a river of Spain, which runs 
into the Duero between Simancas and Tordefillas. 
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ADAIA, Porte de, a large harbour on the north-eaft of 
the ifland of Minorca, well fheltered by the mountains from 
north-weft winds. It is north-ealt of mount Toro. 

ADAIR’s Harbour lies on the weft fide of Falkland 
found, and nearly oppofite to Jordan’s bay on the eaft coatt. 
It is diftinguifhed by a high hill to the north-weft of it. 
Within the harbour the water is from eight to ten fathoms 
deep; but the numerous rocks and breakers on the coatt 
are dangerous. This harbour is by fome called Port 
Howard. 

ADAL, in the fenfe of Paracelfus, fignifies that part of 
plants in which their medicinal virtue confifts; or the pure 
and active parts of plants, feparate from the impure and 
inert, 

ADALARD, or Apexarp, in Biography, the fon of 
count Bernard, grandfon of Charles Martel, and coufin- 
german of Charlemagne, was born about the year 753. 
Having abandoned the court for the religious habit, he was 
nominated by the emperor to the abbey of Corbie, and af- 
terwards appointed prime minifter to Pepin king of Italy. 
In 823, he ‘founded the celebrated abbey of New Corbie, 
in Saxony ; and died January 2, 826, at the age of 72, 
much lamented by the virtuous and the learned. He was an 
excellent linguilt, and denominated the Auguftine of his 
age. His principal work was, ‘“‘ A treatife concerning the 
** order, or the ftate of the palais, and of the whole French 
“ monarchy.” Biog. Di&. 

ADALBERON, Ascetixvus, was an ambitious pre- 
late, and a fervile courtier. He was confecrated bifhop of 
Laon in 977, and died m 1030. He is the author of a fa- 
tirical poem, dedicated to king Robert, of which an edition 
was publifhed in 1663, in 8vo. by Adrian Valois, at the 
end of the panegyric on the emperor Berenger. It contains 
feveral curious hiftoricat fas. Biog. Dic. 

AvABert, a German divine of the tenth century, arch- 
bifhop of Magdeburg, was educated in the monattery 
of St. Maximim of Treves, and was employed in 961, to 
preach the gofpel to the Ruffians. He was more fuccefsful 
after his return from this embafly, in his labours among the 
Sclavonians on the borders of the Elbe and Oder. He died 
in 981. Dupin’s Eccl. Hift. roth cent. vol. iv. p. 58. 

Aparseet, bifhop of Prague, in the tenth century, 
was one of the firlt founders of the Chriflian religion in 
Hungary. He alfo preached the gofpel in Pruffia and 
Lithuania, where he was murdered by Sego, a pagan prieft. 
Dupin, di fupre. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hitt. cent. 10. vol. ii. 
p> 378. Bvo. 

ADALIDES, in the Spanifh policy, are officers of 
juftice for matters that refpect the miktary forces. In the 
Jaws of king Alphonfus, the Adalides are mentioned as of- 
ficers appointed to guide and direét the marching of the 
forces in time of war. Lopez reprefents them as a fort of 
judges, who take cognizance of the differences arifing upon 
excurfions, the diftribution of plunder, &c. 

ADALUS, in Ichthyology, a name given by authors to 
the SrurGEon. 

ADAM, in Biography, the firft man whom God created, 
and the original parent of the whole human race. He was 
formed by an immediate aét of divine power, out of the duf} 
of the ground, as his name imports, on the fixth day in the 
{cripture-arrangement of the works of creation; and God 
breathed into his noftrils vital breath, fo that he became a /iv- 
ing foul or perfon. Gen. ii. 7. We read alfo, Gen.i. 27. 
that Ged created man iu his own image. He was then placed 
in the garden of Even, a particular diftri@ which was pre- 
vioufly ordained and adapted for his fubfiftence and accom- 
modation. Ina procefs of time, probably after fome experi- 
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ence of the inconveniences of folitude, and after he had 
found that the various animals which had paffed in review 
before him, and to which he had given names, afforded no 
proper companion, he was provided with a fuitable help- 
mate ; who, being formed of a rib taken out of his fide, 
when he was in a deep fleep, as the hiflory informs us, 
Gen. ii. 21. was called YN, or woman. Adam and Eve 
thus created as fit affociates for each other, did not long 
enjoy, with the fecurity and fatisfaétion of innocence, the 
happinefs which was defigned fur them. In the garden, 
which was the appointed place of their refidence, and from 
the produétions of which they were to derive the means of 
their fupport, there was one tree, called the tree of the know- 
ledce of good and evil, the fruit of which they were forbidden 
to eat; and the prohibition was enforced by the awful fanc- 
tion, that in the day they did eat of it they fhould furely die, 
Gen. ii. 17. The woman, deluded by the mifreprefentation 
of the ferpent, and by the alluring appearance of the fruit, 
difregarded the prohibition; and having herfelf tafted it, 
gave it to her hufband, who likewife fhared her guilt; and 
they both became obnoxious to the threatened doom. The 
confequences of their tranfgreffion were fhame and fear. The 
man was alfo fubj-&ed to labour, and the woman to the 
pain of child-birth, and to the dominion of her hufband. 
‘They were both excluded from paradife, and their return to 
it was prevented by an awful apparition, 7. e. hy cherubims 
and by a flaming fword. Gen. i. 24. 

After their expulfion from paradife, they had feveral 
children ; but of thefe the fcripture records the names 
only of three, viz. Cain, Abel, and Seth. The life of 
Adam was prolonged to the age of 930 years. The time 
of the death of Eve is not recorded in fcripture; but fome 
have prefumed to fay, that fhe furvived her hufhand ten 
years. Such is the concife account which the feriptures 
give us of the origin of the human race: but this aceount, 
even if we allow Mofes to have been the writer of it, was 
not compiled till about 2300 years after the creation; and, 
in the opinion of many, it is either wholly, or in part, fo 
blended with allegory, that it is not eafy to give a fatisfac- 
tory explication of every circumflance to which it alludes. 
Whether it be underftood literally or allegorically, it fuggefts 
many curious queftions, which have furnithed feope for much 
learned criticilm, and for a variety of fanciful conjeGures. 

As to the etymology of the name Adam, the greater 
number of biblical interpreters have derived it from FUR, 
Adamah, fignifying the earth or mould, or as fome render it, 
the red earth, of which he was formed. According to Mr, 
Bryant, Ap denotes jir/?, or chief, and in this fenfe it may 
be applied to the appellation 4d¢-am. ‘This conje@ure is con- 
firmed+by the ufe of the term rotogonos, or firf? made, in 
Sanchoniatho, which feemsto be the Greek tranflation of 
the Eoyptian title of Adam, taken, as this author profeffes, 
from the pillars of Thoth; and alfo by a hint of that ad- 
mirable {cholar Sir William Jones, in his Afiatic Refearches, 
who queries whether Adam may be derived from Adim, 
which in Sanfcrit means the /i7/?, and is the name of the firlt 
Menu. Mr. Parkburit fuppofes the name Adam to be de- 
rived from PyYT, damuth, ufed for likenefs, (Gen. v. 1.) 
and thus to denote the likenefs of God, in which Adam 
was created. Ludolphus (Tift. Ethiopia, p. 77.) deduces 
it from the Ethiopic ddemah, which fignifies beautiful, ele- 
gant, or pleafunt, and refers it to the abfolute perfeGtion of 
his frame and fhape, as being the mafter-piece, to fpeak 
more humano, of his creator. But whatever be the true 
etymology of the name, it is an appellative, rather than a 
proper name, and comprehends both the fexes. 

The time of the year in which Adam was created has 
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‘been alfo a fubje& of difcuffion. This has been moft gene- 
rally fuppofed to be the autumnal equinox, which is the xra 
from which the year anciently commenced. 

According to Blair, in his firft chronological table, Adam 
and Eve were created on Friday the 28th OGober, ante Chri/), 

“4004; and Adam died 3074 ante Chri/f, at the age of 930 
years. 

Another fubje& of inquiry has been the place where 
Adam was created, and in which his firlt habitation was 
affigned him. See Even. 

AX confiderible difference of opinion has prevailed with 
refpeét to the vigour of Adam’s intellectual faculties, and the 
degree of knowledge which he poffcfied at the time of his 
formation, We may reafonably imagine, that, as our firft 
‘parents were created in am adult ftate, they were immediately 
capable of the full exercife of their natural powers and facul- 
ties: and there is acertain dignity of intellect, as well as 
re@titude of will, that is probably implied in the expreffions 
our image,” and * our likenefs,”” in which God is faid 
to have created them. Mr- Shuckford, however, (Creation, 
&c. of Man, p. 74, &c.) refers this expreflion to the ftruc- 
‘ture of his body, which was fuperior to that of other living 
creatures, agreeably to Ovid’s defeription, Os homini fubline 
dedit.—Metam. or to Cicero’s (De Leg. lib. i.) Figuram 
- corporis habilem et aptam ingenio humano dedit, Sc. -—And 
‘he fuppofes, that this is an Hebrew form of fpeech, 
‘which refers to God whatever is moft. excellent in its 
kind. He adds, that this expreffion denotes his defigna- 
tion for immortality, fo that fin introduced death. But 
“whatever were Adam’s original powers, without exercife, 
and without experience, his a€tual knowledge mult have 
been, in a very confiderable degree, reftrited ‘and partial. 
It feems, therefore, unreafonable and unneceffary to fup- 
pofe, that he was endowed with a much greater comprehen- 
‘tion and vigour of mind, and with a greater compafs of 
‘knowledge than any of his defcendants; and that he was, in 
“real attainment, as well as in capacity of improvement, little 
inferior to higher orders of beings. The knowledge that 
was adapted to his condition, and that was fubfervient to im. 
mediate ufe, was without doubt communicated to him at his 
firft formation: and as he had no native prejudice, and ‘no 
‘irregular propenfity or bias to miflead him, he poffefled pe- 
culiar advantages for extending his knowledge, and more 
efpecially his moral improvement. But as religious prin- 
‘ciples, devout affeGtions, and virtuous difpofitions are efta- 
“blithed and ftrengthened by exercife and difcipline, it may 
be fuppofed that, without fome fupernatural defence and 
“affiftance, which his hiftory does not mention, he would be 
liable to be feduced and overcome by a temptation, which 
the maturity of habit, and the wifdom of experience might 
have enabled him to withftand. See Faru of Men and Ori- 
ginal Sin. 

Adam poffeffed, without doubt, the neceflary powers of 
articulation, and the faculty of fpeech; but in the exercife 
of thefe faculties he mnft have been puzzled and perplexed; 
nor is it eafy to conceive, that the few words of which even 

“the feanty vocabulary that ferved his neceffities confifted, 
could have been invented by him, nor the ftamina of that 
language, which was afterwards enlarged and improved, could 
have been devifed by him without a fupernatural communi- 
cation, See Lancuace. 

How long our firft parents continued in paradife before 
or after their fall is a queltion, for the folution of which we 
have no fufficient evidence, nor indeed are fuch queitions of 
any real importance. It is probable, that they were not 
removed to any great diltance, and that they found fcope 
enough for their attention and labour near the! fpot where 
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they were firft fettled, and from which they were excluded, 
according to the literal acceptation of the icripture-hiftory. 
The feriptures give us no information as to the place where 
Adam was buried. St. Jerome inclines to the opinion of 
thofe who think, that he was buried at Hebron, in the 
cave of Machpelah, afterwards bought by Abraham fora 
burying-place. The eattern Chriftians fay, that he gave 
orders to have his body embalmed, and depofited in a cave 
on the top of a mountain, which cave was called Al-kenvz, 
from an Arabic word which fignilies to lay up privately ; 
and it is alleged, that this order was given to prevent his 
pofterity from worfhipping his relics. It is added, that be 
ordered his body to be placed in the midft of the earth, be- 
caufe thence fhould proceed his falvation, and that of his 
poltenty. The primitive fathers generally believed, that We 
died in the place where Jerufalein was afterwards built, and 
that he was interred on Mount Calvary, on the {pot where 
Chrift was crucified; and where a chapel was ere&ted in 
honour of him. Some of the Arabians inform us, that he 
was buried on Mount Aboucais, near Mecca; but the an- 
cient Perfians fay, that he was buried’ at Serendib, where his 
corpfe was guarded by lions at the time of the war of the 
giants. 

As to the reveries and fables of Jewifh Rabbins and:Ma- 
hometan writers, they are fearcely worthy of being recited, 
4s a fpecimen, however, the following particulars may be 
fubjoined. 

Some of the Rabbins fay, that Adam was diftinguifhed 
by his perfonal beauty, and that’ God, before he formed 
him, aflumed an human body, after the pattern'of which 
he was created. They alfo pretend, that his flature was fo 
gigantic, that it reached even to the heavens, and extend- 
ed from one end of the world to the other ; and that it was 
reduced after his’ tranfgreffion, firit to the meafure of 100 
ells; and, as others fay, to 1c09, or goo cubits, which 
was done at the requeft of the angels, who were terrified at 
his enormons ftature, or who were envious and jealous cn 
this account. Thus they pretend he was able to pafs 
through® the ocean, which feparated Eden from the other 
parts of the world. Similar to this is the defcription’ given 
of Polyphemus by Virgil. Atn. 1. iii. v. 66y. and of Orich. 
fin. 1.x. v. 763. Writers of this clafs affert, that Adam 
was at firit both male and female; and that he confifted of 
two bodies joined together by the ihoulders, and that: Eve 
was formed’ by merely feparating the one body from the 
other. But more abfurd even than this is the opinion of 
Paracelfus, (vid. Voffium de Philof. ¢. ix.) Negabat primo: 
parentes ante lapfum habuiffe partes generationi hominis nece/- 
Jarias: credebat poflea accof:ffe, ut flrumam gutturi. ~The 
Jews, in order to exalt the importance of the rite of circum- 
cifion, affirm, that Adam was created in this ftate, and that 
one part of his tranfgreffion confifted in his attempt to obli- 
terate the traces of it. Some of them have alfo imagined, 
that Eve was the forbidden fruit, and that Cain was the 
produétion of the ferpent, &c. : 

The Mahometan writers; in their account of the crea- 
tion, and firlt {tate of man, blend many fables with the: pat- 
ticulars, which they feem to have borrowed fromthe Jewifk: 
{criptures. ‘They fay, that Azrael, notwithftanding: the 
pre-intimation which he had received of Adam’s rebellion, 
executed the commiffion for creating him, though the other 
angels to whom it was propofed had’declined the office, and 
for this reafon he was called the angel of death. The earth 
of which he was formed was, as they fay, carried into Arabie, 
to a place near Mecca, where it was prepared by the angels, 
and fafhioned into the human form by God himfelf. ‘The 
angel Eblis, afterwards the devil, dreading a fuperior, 

Cie'2 treated 
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treated the materials of the human frame, which were left to 
dry for forty days, or as fome fay, fo many years, with 
contempt. The clay, it is faid, was animated by the Al- 
mighty, and endowed with an intelligent foul: and Eve 
was formed after Adam had been placed in paradife, out 
of his left fide. This paradife Mohammed conceives not to 
have been on earth, but in the feventh heaven. When our 
firft parents were caft down from paradife, Adam is faid 
to have fallen on the ifle of Serendib, or Ceylon, and Eve 
near Mecca; and after a feparation of 200 years, they were 
conduéted to each other by the angel Gabriel, on a moun- 
tain near Mecca, and afterwards removed to Ceylon, where 
they propagated their fpecies. In this ifland there is a 
mountain called Pico de ddam, on which they fhew the 
print of Adam’s foot, of an enormous fize. Sale’s Koran. 
cil. p. 4. &c. The Rabbins and Muffulmans give ftrange 
reports of Adam’s knowledge. They afcribe to him the 
invention of the Hebrew letters, and a degree of infpiration, 
which enabled him to write a great number of books on dif- 
ferent fubjeéts, particularly one on the creation, and another 
on the Deity. They fay, that he was the author of the 
g2d plalm, which was compofed immediately after his crea- 
tion. We have alfo an account among the apocryphal writ- 
ings of a book called the ‘* Revelations of Adam ;’’ and 
there is another mentioned by pope Gelafius, called «* Adam’s 
penance.” 

Adam and Eve are honoured among the Greeks on the 
Sunday preceding the feftival of Chriftmas; and on Feb. 4. 
the firit day of their Lent, they commemorate their exclu- 
fion from paradife with religious mourning and humiliation. 
In fome Latin martyrologies there are fixed days for the 
commemoration of Adam; as March 25, April 24, and 
Dec. 24. 

Of the opinion of Tatian concerning Adam, fee Ta- 
TIANITES. 

Avpam, Meccuior, a writer of the 17th century, was 
born in the diftri@ of Grotkaw, in Silefia, and educated in 
the college of Brieg. He was appointed re€tor of a col- 
lege at Heidelberg, where he publifhed his firft volume of 
illuftrious men, ‘ Vite illuftriorum virorum,’” in 1615. 
This volume confifted of philofophers, poets, writers on 
polite literature, hiltorians, &c. It was fucceeded by an- 
other, in 1619, which treated of divines; by another of 
lawyers; and by a fourth of phyficians, both which were 
publifhed in 1620. The fubjects of thefe volumes were the 
lives of learned men, who were cither Germans or Flemings 
of the 16th, and beginning of the 17th centuries: in 1615, 
he publihed a volume containing the lives of twenty divines 
of other countries. All his divines, however, were pro- 
teitants. The Lutherans thought him partial, and will not 
allow his work to be a ftandard of the learning of Germany. 
He wrote other works, fuch as ‘* Apographum monumen- 
torum Heidelbergenfium ;’? ‘ Note in orationem J. C. 
Scaligeri pro M. T. Cicerone contra Ciceronianum Erafmi ;’’ 
and “ Parodie et Metaphrafes Horatiane.”? The catalogue 
of the Bodleian library afcribes to him the “ Hiftoria eccle- 
fiaft. Hamburg et Bremen.” which, according to Mr. Bayle, 
was written by Adam, a canon of Bremen, in the 11th 
century. This work begins with the reign of Charlemagne, 
and ends in the time of the emperor Henry 1V. To this 
work is annexed a defcription of Denmark, and the other 
northern kingdoms, with an account of the religion and 
manners of the inhabitants. The lalt edition of it was 
printed at Helmftadt, in 4to. in 1670. Bayle gives to 
Melchior Adam tht character of an induftrious colleétor, 
and acknowledges himfelf much indebted to his writings. 
He died in 1622. Gen. Did. 
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Apam, Scotus, a door of the Sorbonne, whi lived 
in the 12th century. He was born in Scotland, and edu- 
cated in the monaflery of Lindisfarne, now called Holy 
Ifland, near Berwick upon Tweed. He afterwards went to 
Paris, and became a teacher of {chool divinity in the Sor- 
bonne. ‘Towards the clofe of his life he returned to his na- 
tive country, and became a monk, firft in the abbey of Mel- 
rofe, and next in that of Durham, where he wrote the lives 
of Columbus, and of other monks in the 6th century. He 
alfo wrote the life of David I. king of Scotland, who died in 
1153- His works were printed at Antwerp, in fol. in 1659.. 
Biog. Di&. 

Apvam, Lampert SicispertT, an eminent fculptor, was 
born at Nancy, in 1709, and firtt inftruéted by his father, 
who exercifed the fame profeffion. In 1719, he came to 
Paris for farther improyement. Frem thence he went to 
Italy, where he fpent ten years, and finifhed feveral confi- 
derable works, one of which, wz. the reftoration of the 
mutilated group of the family of Lycomedes, difcovered 
by cardinal Polignac, in the ruins of the villa of Marius, 
gained him great applaufe. He alfo formed a model for tlye 
fountain of Trevi, which was much approved, but he was 
prevented from executing it by the jealoufy of the Italians. 
After being admitted a member of the academy of St. Luke, 
at Rome, he returned to Paris in 1733. Here he executed 
feveral defigns for the decorations of palaces, gardens, &a. 
of which the mott celebrated are, a group reprefenting the 
union of the rivers Seine and Marne, at the cafeade af Sr. 
Cloud, two groups of hunting and fifhing, Neptune calm- 
ing the fea, the triumph of Neptune at Verfailles, the bas- 
relief of the chapel of St. Adelaide, St. Jerome, Poetry, 
and Mars carefled by Love. In 1753, he publifhed a col- 
leGtion of ancient Roman and Greek {culptures, defigned by 
himfelf, and engraved by able artifts, in folio. Excefs of ap- 
plication brought on an apoplexy, of which he died in 1759. 
The ityle of his works is harfh and favage, refembling rocks 
by their deep cavities and afperities ; but they manifeit an ac-- 
quaintance with the antique, and furnifh fpecimens of patient 
thought and labour. Gen. Biog. 

Apam, Nicuoras Ssepastian, fecond brother of the 
preceding, was born at Nancy, in 1705. From Paris, whi. 
ther he went for improvement, he removed to. Rome in 1726, 
and affiduoufly applied for nine years to the {tudy and imita- 
tion of the antique, devoting his leifure hours. to painting. 
In 1734, he came to Paris, and by his models of Clitie, and 
the facrifice of Iphigenia, obtained the applaufe of the aca- 
demy of painting. He alfo admirably fucceeded in his mo- 
del of Prometheus chained to the rock. His bas-relief for 
the chapel of Verfailles, refpe&ing the martyrdom of St. 
Vitoria, is reckoned one of his. beft performances. He af- 
fifted his brother in executing the group of Neptune ;. and, 
in 1740, he obtained the apartment of the deceafed Rouf- 
feau, in the Louvre, which is a favour granted only to ex- 
cellent artifts. In 1747, he was urged, by liberal offers, 
on the part of Frederick king of Pruffia, to remove to Ber- 
lin. His younger brother, to whom the offer was made by 
the elder Adam, accepted the propofal; and Nicholas re- 
mained at Paris, where he was employed by king Staniflaus 
in executing a monument for his queen in a maufoleum near 
Nancy. His laft performance was the Prometheus, whigh 
was greatly admired. This artift was eftimable for the fim- 
plicity, integrity, and mildnefs of his character, which con- 
ciliated the friendfhip of his brother artifts. He loft his 
fight feveral years before his death, which happened in 1778, 
at the age of 74. Gen. Biog. 

Apvam, Gasparp, was born at Nancy, in 1710, and 
purfued the fame courfe of ftudies with his brothers above- 

mentioned. 
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mentioned. He refided fome years at Paris, and died there 
in 4759. Gen. Biog. 

Avan of Frankfort.. See ExsHemmer, 

Apam, Rosert, an eminent archite&t was born in 
1728, at Edinburgh, and educated in the univerfity of 
that city. Upon his return from Italy, in 1762, he was 
apppointed architec to his majeity, but refigned this office 
in 1768, on being eleéted to reprefent the county of Kinrofs 
in parliament. ‘The genius of Mr. Adam extended itfelf 
beyond the decorations of buildings, to various branches of 
manufacture ; and befides the improvements which he in- 
troduced into the architeCture of the conntry, he difplayed 
great {kill and tafte in his numerous drawings in landfcape. 
Such were his affiduity and activity, that in the year pre- 
ceding his death, he defigned eight public, and twenty-five 
private buildings. The new univerfity of Edinburgh, and 
many other confiderable edifices were erc€ted from his de- 
figns, and under his direétions ; and they are lafting monu- 
ments of his diftinguifhed talents in the line of his pro- 
feffion. He died March 3, 1792, and his remains were 
interred in the fouth aifle of Weftminfter Abbey. His 
Brother, Fames Adam, who died, O&tober 20, 1794, was 
alfo eminent as an architect; and his abilities are apparent 
in the Adelphi buildings, and Portland place, in London. 

Apam, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, in 
Moldavia, ten miles N.N.W. of Galatz. 

Apam, or Apom, in Ancient Geography, a town of Perwa, 
on the banks of Jordan, where the river began to be dried 
up for the paflage of the Ifraelites over againtt Jericho. 
Jofhua, ch. iii. 16. 

Apam’s Apple, in Botany, a f{pecies of Citrus. 

Avam’s Bridge, or, according to Sir William Jones, 
Ramas Bridge, in Geography, a ridge of {ands and rocks, ex- 
tending acrofs the north end of Manara gulf, from the 
ifland of that name, on the north-weft coaft of Ceylon, to 
Ramencote, or Ramankoil ifiand, off Raman point. 

Apvam’s Needle, in Botany. See Yucca. 

Apam’s Peak, in Geography, a high mountain in the 
ifland of Ceylon, in the form of a fugar-loaf, and terminat- 
ing in a circular plain about 200 paces in diameter. The 
fummit is covered with trees, and interfected with ftreams, 
and has alfo a deep lake, which fupplies the principal rivers 
that water the ifland. This mountain is feen at the diftance 
of twenty leagues at fea; but though its height is confi. 
derable, it is not equal to that of the Pic of Teneriffe. Lat. 
5°55’. Long. 80° 39’. See Anam. 

ADAMA. See Apmaun. 

Avama, a high mountain in Abyflinia, being one of the 
ridges of the range of mountains called Amip Amp. 

ADAMAH, one of the fenced cities belonging to the 
tribe of Naphtali, mentioned Jofhua xix. 36. and called by 
the Seventy drmaith, and by the Vulgate Zdema. It was 
alfo called Neced. 

ADAMANT, Anvamas,, in, Natural fHiflory, an ancient 
name for a precious flone, by us called a piamonv. Ada- 
mas is ufed by fome ancient naturaliits for the fpume or 
f{eoria of gold, which not being malleable, is caft away. 
This is particularly called xeurs adeporviz, and is miftaken 
by. Pliny for a gem of that name. Mr, Boyle more parti- 
cularly gives the denomination adamas lucidus to a diamond 
in his poffeffion, which had the property of fhining in the 
dark, fince difcovered in many others, at leaft when excited 
by friction. See Boyle’s works by Birch, vol.i. p.452. 796. 

ApvaManr is alfo ufed for a {pecies of iron, denoting the 
hardeft, or moit highly tempered part of it. This is fome- 
times called the adamantine part of iron. 

ApamanrT is fometimes alfo ufed for the Macnet, or 
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load-ftone ; in which fenfe Skinner thinks it may be derived 
from the French aimant, which fignifies the fame. 

ADAMANTIL, in “cclefiaflical Hiftory, a name given 
by fome Chriftian hiftorians to the followers of Origen, fur- 
named Adamantius, on account of his indefatigable indultry 
in reading and writing, or the ftrength and acutenefs of his 
reafoning, according to fome; or rather, as Heuman fays, 
becaufe his name was 4damantius ; however, Eufebius fays, 
(lib. vi. cap. 14.) this was a common name given to Ori- 
gen, without affigning any reafon for it. ‘There was an~ 
other perfon named Adamantius, and mentioned by Lardner 
(Works, vol. iv. p. 295.) as the author of a dialogue againft 
the Marcionites, which he places about the year 330. 

ADAMANTEA, in Mythology, the nurfe of Jupiter in. 
Crete. 

ADAMANTINE SPAR, Spath Adamantine —Corun- 
dum.—WNella corivindum.—Tella convindum. — Corone.—Pou- 
fa» Adamantinus Corundun. Linn. This ttone is found either 
cryftallized or in mafs. When cryitallized its ufual form is 
that of a regular hexaedral prifm (CrysTaALLoGRraPuy, 
plate i. fig. 1.) of a rough furface, and but little external 
luftre; this, however, being incapable of being fplit in a 
direQion either perpendicular or parallel to its axis, is ob- 
vioufly not the primitive cryltalline figure belonging to this 
fubftance. Cryftals of adamantine {par are occalionally met 
with, which, inftead of folid angles at the junction of the 
fides of the prifm with the planes. of the extremities, pre- 
fent alternate ifofceles triangles of different fizes, but all 
forming folid angles of 122° 34/ with the extreme planes 
of the cryital (fig. 2.): if by following this indication of 
nature we detach fucceflively the cryftalline laminz, we fhall 
at length entirely lofe the hexaedral prifm, and fhall have in. 
its place a rhomboidal parallelepiped (fig. 3.) of which the 
plane angles at the rhombs will be 86° and 94° ;. the folid 
angles at the fummit will meafure 84° 31’, and that at the 
re-union of the bafe will be 95° 29’. Allo, the diameter GH 
will be to the whole height I. F as AB to BF (fig. 1.) The 
parallelepiped thus obtained, can be {pit only in a direction 
parallel to its faces, and mult therefore always preferve the 
fame form, which is that of the nucleus or primitive cryftal. 
In fome inftances the folid angles of the prifm are replaced by 
ifofceles triangular planes, as in fig. 2. but which form folid 
angles of 160° 42’, with the planes of the extremities :. 
hence refults a new modification, which fliews itfelf in the 
cryftalline varieties (fig. 4, 5, 6.) A third modification is. 
produced by the gradual decreafe in diameter of the hexae- 
dral prifm ; the varieties of this. clafs are moitly irregular, 
but fome fpecimens exhibit a regular truncated hexaedral: 
pyramid (fig. 7.).. 

Corundum cryftals are procured from China and India ;. 
thofe from the latter country are in general the pureil. OF 
the Indian variety the colour is grey, with fhades of green 
and light brown ; its fraéture is foliated and fparry, fome- 
times vitreous ;. its external luftre is cafual, but generally 
very flight, that of its crofs fracture is feeble, but when: 
broken in the direction of its lamine, it is refplendent ; in» 
thin pieces, and at the edges of the cryftals it 1s femi-tranf- 
parent ; it is brittle, and of fuch great hardnefs as to cut 
rock-cryftal and moft of the gems. Sp. Grav. from 3.950» 
to 3.959. Lhe Chinefe variety differs from the Indian in 
containing grains of magnetic iron ore difleminated through 
its fubftance; in being generally of a darker colour and 
having externally a. chatoyant luttre:. its {pecific gravity is 
rather greater, and its hardnefs is commonly fomewhat in- 
ferior. ‘There are two varieties known of corundum in 
mafs, that from Bengal is of a purplifh hue, and compact 
fraGture, {p. gr. 3.876. It is. called. by the natives corone 5 

that. 
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that from the coalt of Coromandel is of a foliated texture, 
and feems in fa& to be confufedly cryitallized, but its fp. 
gr. is only 2.785. 

Adamantine {par is ufed throughouf India and China for 
the purpofe of polifhing fteel and gems, for which its great 
hardnefs renders it peculiarly well adapted. Of the mines 
of this ftone, and the method of procuring it in China and 

Bengal we have no account, but fome interefting topo- 
graphical information refpefting the corundum of the coaft 
was procured by Mr. Greville in 1792. In the Myfore 
country, about four miles fouth of the river Cavery not far 
from Caranel, is an excavation from fix to fixteen feet deep, 
running eaft and weft about a mile and a half in the direc- 
tion of a vein of adamantine {par that iraverfes a hill of 
gritty granite. The matrix of the vein conlilts of granitic 
fragments cemented by corundum ; males of this, weighing 
feveral pounds, are cut out with iron crows, and then 
broken to pieces, among which the eryltals of corundum are 
found: thefe are loaded on horfes and bullocks, and diftri- 
buted to the caft of fikuldars or polifhers throughout India; 
its price, at Madras, is about fix thillings a pound. 

This mineral apears to have been firft brought into Eu- 
rope by Mr. Bulkley, a_correfpondent of Dr. Woodward, 
who, in his catalogue of foreign foffils, publifhed about 1719, 
has the following notices: “ Nella corivindim is found in 
fields where the rice grows}; it Is commonly thrown up by 
field rats. and ufed, as we do emery, to polifh iron.’?— 
“© Tella convindum, Fort St. George, Mr. Bulkley. It isa 
talky {par, grey with a calt of green; it is ufed to polifh 
rubies and diamonds.” In’ Dr. Woodward’s additional ca- 
talogue of foreign foffils, 1725.“ Nella corivindum 18 
found ‘by digging at the foot of hills about five hundred 
miles to the fouthward of this place. ‘They ufe it as emery 
to clean arms, &c. it ferves allo to grind rubies by making 
it like hard cement by the help of itick lac mixed with it. 
Balt India. Mr. Bulkley.”? From this time no farther 
information was obtained concerning it till about 1767, 
when Mr. Berry, feal engraver of Edmburgh, received from 
Pr. Anderfon of Madras a box of cryftals, with information 
of their being the material ufed by the Indian lapidaries to 
polifh cryltal and all gems but diamonds. © They were 
found by Mr. Berry to cut agate, cornelian, &c. but for 
minute engraving were not equal to diamonds, in confe- 
quence they were laid afide as curiofities. Dr. Black afcer- 
tained their difference from all the known European mine- 
rals, and their hardnefs gained for them the name of ada- 
mantine far. In 1784, Mr. Greville obtained f{pecimens 
from India, together with the native name corundum, which 
afcertained their identity with Dr. Woodward’s {pecimens. 
A defcription of its external characters by M. dela Metherie 
and Hauy appearedin the Fournal de phyfique for January and 
March 1787. Its chemical compolition, however, {till re- 
mained unknown till Klaproth was enabled, by the libe- 
rality of Mr. Greville, in facrificing fome fpecimens for the 
purpofe, to undertake its analyfis. The extreme hardnefs 
of the adamantine {par, rendered the firft attempt to decom- 
pofe it imperfe&t : by the ftrongeft nitro-muriatic acid, no- 
thing was feparated but the iron, which is accidentally dif- 
fufed through the Chinefe variety, and after this the moft 
concentrated acids were digefted upon it in vain. Carbo- 
nated potafh ignited together with it for two hours, was 
perfectly ineffeétual, and even eleven times repeated calcina- 
tion and fufion with cauftic foda produced only a partial 
decompofition. The refults of the firft analyfis were prin- 
cipally aluminous earth, together with a matter that ap- 
peared to be either a mixture of aluminous and filiccous 
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earth, or a-new fimple earth with peculiar properties. Ya 
this {tate of the inquiry Mr. Kirwan, and feveral other emi- 
nent chemi{ts, were induced to confider the adamantine fpar 
as containing an earth /ui generis, which was called the ada- 
mantine, or corundum earth, Soon after Klaproth, having 
improved his method of analyfis by the ufe of cauftic pot- 
ath as a folvent, undertook a fecond time the analytis of thie 
uncommonly refraétory foffil in which he completely fuc- 


ceeded, reducing the {uppofed adamantine earth to alumine 
and filex. 


The Chinefe {par yielded 
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The Philofophical TranfaGtions for 1798 contain a valu- 
able paper on corundum by Mr. Greville, which is the latt 
addition that has been made to our information on this fub- 
ject ; we here find the firlt authentic account of the corun- 
dum mine in the Myfore, the chara€teriftic differences be- 
tween the Chinefe and Indian varieties, the cryftallography 
of the mineral by Count Bournon, and a comparilon be- 
tween the charaGers of corundum, topaz, RuBy, and 
SAPPHIRE. 

Corundum is faid to have been found in France, in the 
Forez, by count Bournon, and in Bretagne by Morveau ; 
of thefe, however, the latter at leaft is faid by Hauy (Jour- 
nal des Mines.) to be titanite. Perhaps a mineral found 
by M. Rafpe at Tiree, one of the Hebrides, which was 
fuppofed by him to be Jade, belongs more properly to ada- 
mantine {par ; its {pecific gravity is 3.049, and in hardnefs 
it correfponds with the matrix of corundum, that is, it will 
{cratch glafs readily, but not rock-cryftal. Greville on co- 
rundum, Philof. T'ranf. for 1798. Kirwan’s Mineralogy, 
vol. i. art. Adamantine Spar. — Kiaproth’s Analytical 
Eflays. 

ADAMANTIN Terre, in the Linnean fyftem of 
Mineralogy, denote the fixth order of earths; which are 
chiefly compofed of adamantine earth. ’o this order be- 
longs one f{pecies, which is the adamantinus or corundum. 

ADAMARA, in Geography, a diftriét of Abyffinia, near 
the province of Waldubba, containing feveral confiderable 
villages, that are inhabited by Mahometans; who by their 
aumber and ftrength contribute to the fafety of the monks 
in that part of the country. It is fo called from Adama, 
which in the Amharic diale&t fignifies pla/ant, the name of 
an adjacent mountain. The river Auzo runs in a contigu- 
ous valley. Bruce’s Trav. vol. iii. p. 179. 

ADAMAS, in Affrology, a name given to the moon. 

Apamas, in Geography, a town of Cordova in Spain, 
feven leagues fom Cordova. Adamas is alfo a river of India, 
the fource of which Ptolemy places in mount Uxentus, and 
its mouth in N, lat. 18° 7’, and long. 142° 4’. : 

ADAMBEA, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria 
monogynia Clafs and order; the charaéters of which are, 
that the corolla has from five to feven petals, the calyx is 
hemifpheric, and parted into five or feven divifions; the 
capfule is flefhy, covered by the calyx, containing five or 
feven cells, and polyfpermous. Gmelin mentions one 
{pecies; but tia Marck (Encycl. vol. i. p. 39.) defcribes 
two, viz. A. glabra, which grows on the coaft of Malabar, 
in fandy and ftony places, rifes to about feven feet, and fends 
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forth branches which are terminated by panicles of fine 
purple flowers, large, and refembling rofes ; and A. dirfuta, 
which grows on the mountains of Malabar to the height of 
about nine feet; its branches of flowers refemble thofe of 
the former fpecies. 

ADAMI, Anprea, in Biography, maeltro di capella to 
the pope, publifhed at Rome, in 1711, a work entitled “ OL 
fervazioni per ben regulare il coro dei cantori pontificia,” a 
very inftruGtive work on the progrefs of counterpoint and 
refined finging in the Roman fchool, from the time of Palef- 
trina to the beginning of the laft century. Here we have 
anecdotes of all the great compofers and fingers of that 
{chool, with etchings of the heads of many of the mott illuf. 
trious. 

ApaAmt, in Geography, a town of Judah, in the tribe of 
Naphthali. Jofhua, xix. 33. 

Avami, Pomum, in Anatomy, a protuberance in the 
fore-part of the throat. Some fancy, that it is thus called 
upon a ftrange conceit that a piece of the forbidden apple, 
which Adam eat, {tuck by the way, and was the occalion 
of it. In reality it is only the convex part of the firft car- 
tilage of the larynx, called {eutiformis and thyroides. This 
is ulually Jarger in the male than in the female fubject. 

The name, Adam’s apple, is alfo given to a kind of fruit 
frequent in Italy, refembling a lemon, faid to be a good re- 
medy againft the itch. See Citrus. 

ADAMIC earth, is a name which fome have given 
to common clay, called alfo terra zoica, rubella, and lutum. 
Woodw. Method. Foff. p. 4. The occafion of the name 
is fuppofed to be, that this is taken for the adamah or 
ruddy earth, of which the firft man was formed. ‘This ap- 
plication is likewife given to the mud depofited by fea-water, 
which is a fediment of the moft flimy and unctuous parts 
contained in it. 

ADAMITES, or Apamrans, in Ecclefiaftical Hifory, 
a fe& of perfons who took upon them to imitate the naked- 
nefs of Adam; as if man had been reinftated in his origi- 
nal innocence. They are fuppofed to have been 2 branch 
of the Carpocrarians and Basiriprans. Prodicus was 
titeir author, according to the account given by Theodoret ; 
though, according to Tertullian and Clement of Alexan- 
dria, the followers of Prodicus were never called by this 
name. Epiphanius is the firft writer who fpeaks of the 
Adamites, and he places them towards the end of the fecond 
century. 

He profeffes to have no certain account of thefe people; 
but he fays, that they met together, both men and women, 
naked as they were born; and fo performed their readings 
and prayers and other a&s of religious worfhip. They are 
a kind of monks, who reje&t marriage, and they call their 
church a paradife. When they approached their places 
of worfhip, which were made warm for their accommodation, 
they took off their clothes ; and when they left them, they 
clothed themfelves again. Dr. Lardner is of opinion that 
there never were any fuch people; and to this purpofe he 
alleges, that they are not mentioned by any ancient writer 
before Epiphanius, and that he had no certain account of 
them ; nor does he give the leaft intimation of the country 
or period in which this feét appeared. He does indeed fay, 
that the Gnoftics prayed naked ; but they were a wicked 
people, and prattifed lewdnefs in their aflemblies ; whereas 
he reprefents the 4damites as endeavouring to imitate Adam 
and Eye, not only in their nakednefs, but likewife in the in- 
nocence of their original ftate. But Dr. Lardner thinks 
that Epiphanius’s charge againft the Ghoftics is not true. 
Theodoret’s account of this fe was borrowed from Epi- 
phanius, as he had no knowledge of Prodicus, the reputed 
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founder of it, but what he received from Clement of Alex- 
andria, who does not fay any fuch thing of him. Befides, 
it is faid that Prodicus was againft praying at all; and 
therefore the Adamite cultom of praying naled could not 
be derived from him. Lardner’s Works, vol. ix. 337— 
340- 

A fimilar fe& appeared in the twelfth century, under the 
direGtion of one T'andamus, known by the name of Tan- 
chelin, who propagated his errors at Antwerp in the reign 
of the emperor -tenry V- This was followed by the 
Turupins. 

In the fifteenth century Picard pretended to re-ettablifh 
the law of nature, which, according to him, confiited in two 
things, viz. community of women and nakednefs. His fol- 
lowers are faid to have walked naked in the public places ; 
whereas the original Adamites only put off their clothes in 
their aflemblies. See Becuarps, Breruaen of the free 
Jpirit, and Picarps. 

An ingenious writer, viz. Beaufobre, has fhewn that the 
Adamitifi, i. e. the nakednefs of thefe people, is a mere 
calumny, forged by their adverfaries, the Calixtines and 
Papifts, at the time when the Vaudois firft appeared in that 
country. See Beaufobre’s Diflertation at the end of L’En.- 
fant’s Hiftory of the War of the Hoffites, and Bayle’s Diét. 
Art. Avamires, Picarps and Propicus. 

Jovet and Moreri fpeak of Adamites in England; and 
indeed the Romifh and reformed mutually reproach each 
other with having Adamites among them. 

Apamirtes, a name alfo given by fome writers to the 
firft patriarchs, the fons or defcendants of Adam by Seth ; 
in which fenfe Adamites are the fame with Sethites, and 
ftand diftinguifhed from Carinires. There are various 
traditions concerning the quarrels, wars, &c. between the 
Adamites and Cainites. 

Avamires, Pre. See Prae-ApAMmITES. 

ADAMS, in Geography, atownthip of Berkthire county in 
the Maffachufets, containing 2040inhabitants, about 140 miles 
north-welt of Bolton. In the northeru part of this diltna, 
the mill-ftream, called Hudfon’s Brook, which rifes in Ver- 
mont, and falls into the north branch, of Heofuck river, 
has formed a deep channel, about 30 or 40 rods in length, 
and in fome places 60 feet deep, through a quarry of white 
marble; and over this channel the rocks form a natural 
bridge, about 12 or 15 feet long, to broad, and 62 fect 
above the water. 

ADAMSDORYF, a town in Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony ; 1 league ealt of Lippehne. . 

ADAMSON, Parricx, in Biography, a. Scots prelate, 
who was born March 15, 1536, at Perth, of mean but 
honeft parents, and had his collegiate education at the uni- 
verfity of St. Andrew’s, where he obtained the degree of 
Mafter of Arts. In 1566, he fet out for Paris.as tutor to 
a young gentleman; and here he wrote a Latin poem on 
occafion of the birth of the prince, who was afterwards James 
VI. of Scotland, and firt of England. In this poem he 
gave thetitles of France and England to his own prince, which 
offended the French court, and occafioned his arreft and con- 
finement. As foon as he was releafed, he retired with his pupil 
to Bourges, the capital of the duchy of Berry. During the 
maflacre at Paris, he was concealed in this place, and very 
narrowly efcaped fuffering martyrdom for the proteftant re- 
ligion. In his fepulchre, as he called it, he wrote two ex- 
cellent Latin poems, which are fuill extant, viz. a poetical 
verfion of the book. of Job, and the tragedy of Herod, 
who was {mitten by an angel. In 1573, he returned to Scot- 
land and entered into holy orders, and officiated as minifter 
of Paifley. In 1575, he was appointed one of the com- 
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jonaries for fettling the jurifdiction and policy. of the 
rch, by the General Affembly ; and being in the next year 


deputed to report their proceedings to the earl of Morton, 
then regent, he was named by~this nobleman as one of his 


aplains, and afterwards advanced by him to the archbi- 
fiopric of St. Andrew’s. This preferment fubjected him 
to various difputes with the General Affembly, which con- 
tinued for feveral years. In 1577,he compofed a catechifm 
in Latin verfes for the ufe of the young prince, which was 
much admired and applauded in England, France, and the 
Low Countries, where the author was already known by 
his Laua tranflation of the Cenfeffion of Faith, which was 
printed in Trance, during his refidence in Frauce, at the 
hazard of his life. In 1582, he was feized with a diforder 
for the relief of which he took fome fimple medicine that 
was recommended to him by an old woman. ‘This woman 
was charged with witchcraft, and within three or four years 
executed at Edinburgh; and the prelate was traduced by 
his enemies for applying to the devil in order to fave his life. 
The archbihop, however, recommended himfelf to the fa- 
vour of king James VI. by zealoufly defending the epifco- 
pal order ; and he was fent as his ambaflador to queen Eli- 
zabeth, which office required this refidence in London for 
fome years. Queen Ehzabeth was jealous of his popula- 
rity, as a preacher, and dreading the impreffions which he 
saade on the minds of the people in favour of the young 
king his matter, prolibited his preaching during his ttay 
in her dominions. Soon after the execution of the firlt earl 
of Gowrie, viz. in 1584, the archbifhop was recalled, and 
fat in the parliament held at Edinburgh, aad concurred in 
enaéting feveral Jaws for fettling the peace of the kingdom, 
and for eltablifhing the king’s authority in ecclefiaftical of- 
fices. Many attempts were ftill renewed for degrading his 
reputation, and making him odious to the people ; nor was 
the royal declaration of the reafons which induced thofe 
laws, fufficient to reftrain them. At a provincial fynod, 
held at St. Andrew’s in 1586, the prelate was accufed and 
excommunicated: but upon his fubmiffion at the next Ge- 
neral Affembly at Edinburgh, he was abfolved from the ex- 
communication. In 1585, a commiflion was granted by the 
General Affembly, before which he was cited, for trying him 
on account of various crimes with which he was charged. 
Zn the beginning of next year, he publifhed the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah in Latin verfe, which he dedicated to the 
king, and in which he complained of his hard ufage: and 
at the clofe of the year he publifhed a fimilar tranflation of 
the Apocalypfe, together with a copy of Latin verfes, ad- 
drefled) to his majeity, and deploring his diltrefs. - His ap- 
plication, however, was of no avail. ‘Fhe revenue of his 
fee was granted to the duke of Lenox, and the prelate, with 
his family, were literally reduced to the want of bread. 
The f{canty relief he obtained was procured for him in the 
moit humiliating manner ; fo that he lingered out a moft 
cheerlefs exiftence till the latter end of the year 1591. His 
charaéter has been very differently appreciated by perfous 
of difcordant fentiments in religion and politics. It is ge- 
nerally allowed that he fupported, under the authority of 
the king, oppreffive and injurious meafures ; and that his 
bigotry and timidity involved him in the difficulties and dif- 
grace which beclouded the clofe of his life. During the 
reverfe of his condition and the trials with which he was 
exercifed, he manifefted fentiments of pious refignation. Of 
his learning there is no queftion ; and he is faid to have been 
one of the moft polite prelates of the age in which he lived. 
Befides thofe pious works, which were colleted and publifhed 
ina 4to. volume, by Mr. Wilfon, this prelate wrote many 
things which were never publifhed ; fuch as fix books on the 
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Hebrew republic, various tranflations of the prophiets into 
Latin verfe, prelections on St. Paul’s epiltles to Timothy, 
various apologetical and funeral orations, and a very candid 
hiflory of his own times. Biog. Brit. 

ADAMSTOWN, in Grovraphy, a town of Laneafter 
county in Penfylvania, contitting of about 40 houfes ; 20 
miles north-eatt of Lancalter. 

ADAMUS, in Alchemy, is uled to fignify the phi- 
lofopher’s ltone, which perfons addiéted to this kind of 
{cience call an animal, and, as they fay, has carried its 
invifible Eve in its body, ever fince they were united by the 
creator, 

ADANA, in Geography, a town of Natolia, or Afia 
Minor, in the province of Caramania. It is fituated on the 
river Choquen ; on the banks of which, is a {mall but flrong 
caftle, erected upon a rock. The water of the river is 
brought to the town by means of water-works, which con- 
vey it into the feveral fountains; and a bridge of 15 
arches leads to thefe works.. ‘I'he climate is healthy, and 
the winter mild ; but the fummer is fo hot as to render it 
neceflary for ‘the inhabitants to retire to the neighbouring 
mountains, and to fhelter themfelves in groves and grottoes, 
The adjacent country is rich and fertile, and produces 
melons, cucumbers, pomegranates, pulfe, and herbs of all 
forts through the year; befides corn, wine, and frnits in 
their proper feafon. Adana is much reforted to by the 
inhabitants of the other towzs of Cilicia, efpecially from the 
mountain fide, for its wines, corn, and other fruits, which 
are hence difperfed into the moft barren parts. It is about 
30 miles north-eaft of Tarfus. N. lat. 38° 20’. E. long. 
B02 12's 

Avana, in Ancient Geography. See Aven. 

ADANATES, a people of the Cottian Alps, called by 
Pliny Edenates. - 

ADANI Jnfule, two iflands of the Red Sea, according 
to Ptolemy. 

ADANO. See Srurceon. 

ADANSON, Micuaét, in Biography, was born at Aix 
in Provence, in April 1727, and at a proper age he was fent 
to Paris, where he profecuted his ftudies in medicine, botany, 
and altronomy with fingular zeal. He was a pupil of the 
celebrated Reaumur. In the year 1748, he went to Se- 
negal, where he {pent fix years in examining the produGions 
found in the neighbourhood of the famous river of that 
name. In return for fome valuable communications refpeét- 
ing the geography of the country, and on the plants and 
animals he had difcovered there, which he fent to the Royal 
Academy, he was made one of their correfponding mem- 
bers. On the death of Reaumur, in the year 1759, he was 
elected a member in his place, and about the fame time was 
made honorary member of the Royal Society of London. 
At the end of fix years, he returned to Paris, where he 
publifhed his ‘* Hiftoire naturelle du Senegal,”’ 4to. containing 
obfervations on the difeafes incident to hot climates; and 
in 1763, his ‘¢ Famille des Plantes,”’ 2 vols. Svo. 

In February 1775, he prefented to the academy a plan of 
a natural hiltory which he did not live to perfeét. The 
time of his death, which happened foon after, is not pree 
cifely known. 

ADANSONIA, in Botany, the name of which is derived 
from Mr. Adanfon, above mentioned, isa genus of the monadel= 
phia orderand po/yandria clafs, and belongs to thenatural order 
of columnifere and malvacee of Juffieu. Its charaéters are, that 
the calyx is a one-leafed femiquinquefid, cyathiform perian- 
thium, with divifions revolute, and deciduous: the corolla 
contiits of five roundifh, nerved, revolute petals, connected 
by the claws with each other, and the flamina: the ftamina 
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have numerous filaments wnited at bottom iuto a tube, which 
they crown, expanding horizontally: the piftillum has an 
ovate germ, very long, tubulous and varioufly intorted ttyle ; 
the ftigmata are many (10) prifmatic, villous and radiate~ 
expanded: the pericarpium is an ovate, woody, not gaping, 
ten-celled (from 10 to 14) capfule, with farmaceous pulp, 
and the partitions membranaceous: the feeds are numerous, 
kidney-fhaped, rather bony, and involved in a friable pulp. 
Yhe Adan/onia digitata, Ethiopian four-gourd, o> Monkies’ 
bread, called alfo Abavo, Guanabanus and Baobab, is the 
only known fpecies of this genus. See Baosan. © 


ADAOUS, in Geography, a people of Africa, refiding. 


on the ivory coaft in the kingdom of Sacea. 

ADAPTER, in Chemifiry. See Avorrer. 

ADAR, in the Hebrew Chronology, the 12th month of 
the ecclefialtical year, and the 6th of the civil year. It 
contains only 29 days, and anfwers to our February, and 
fometimes enters into the month of March, according to 
the courfe of the moon. On the 7th and 13th days of this 
month, the Jews obferve two fafts; the former on account 
of the death of Mofes, and the latter called that of Eflher, 
in commemoration of the confpiracy of Haman. On the 
oth they have a faft in commemoration of the fehifm be- 
tween the fchools of Shammai and Hillel. The r2th isa 
feaft in honour of two profelytes at Laodicea, who pre- 
ferred death to the violation of the law; fome obferve the 
73th as a feaft in memory of the death of Nicanor, an ene- 
my of the Jews. he feafts of Purim are celebrated on the 
r4th and 15th days; the leffer on the 14th (Ether, ix. 21.) 
andthe greater on the 15th day. ‘Vhe 17th is obferved in 
commemoration of the Sages of Ifrael, who efcaped from 
Koflik, a city of Arabia, whither they were driven by the 
perfecution of Alexander Janneus. The 20th is obferved 
as a feait in remembrance of the rain obtained in a time of 
drought, during the reign ofthis prince. The dedication of 
the temple of Zernbbabel, was on the 23d day, Ezra, vi. 16.3 
and the 28th was-obferved in commemoration of the repeal 
of the decree by which the kings of Greece had forbidden 
the Jews to circumcile their children, to obferve the fabbath, 
and to decline foreign worfhip. Selden de Syned. 1. in. 
c.13- Megillat. Taanith et Gemara. 

As the lunar year is fhorter than the folar by 11 days, 
which in three years amount to about a month, the Jews 
then infert a 13th month, which they call veanar, ora 
fecond Adar, confifting of 29 days. This intercalation pott- 
pones the great feaits, &c. a whole month. 

Apar, in Geography, a city in the tribe of Judah. 
Jofhua xv. 3. Eufebius places another town of this name 
in the neighbourhood of Lidda or Diofpolis, in the dittné 
of Thamna. 

ADARCE, in the Aateria Medica of the ancicnts, a 
faltifh humour, concreting about the ftalks of recds and 
other vegetable matter, in form of incruttations. The an- 
cients {peak of adarce, as chiefly produced in Cappadocia 
and Galatia, though we alfo read of it in Italy ; andalfo ofa 
native kind produced in indian reeds, much as fugar in the 
cane. Its colour is like that of the fine powder of the 
Affian ftone, or Sarcophagus, and its fubitance is lax and 
porous, much like the baitard fponge; fo that it might be 
called the baftard fponge of the marthes. It is a topic 
adapted to rub and fcour the fkin in a leprofy, fun-burning, 
tetters, freckles, and fimilar blemithes, being on the whole 
of an acrimonious quality. Dr. Piot deferibes it in his 1a- 
tural hittory of Oxfordthire. 

The incruttations often feen about our {prings, are very 
different in their nature and qualities from the adarce of the 
Greek phyficians. 
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Aparcs, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by fome. 
Writers to the cererpora /pongiles of Linnzus. 

ADARCON, Adarconim, an ancient com mentioned in 
fcripture, ufually of gold, derived, as fome think, from thote 
gold pieces coined by Darius, called dzgeyo. See Darics 

Toftus makes the adarcon only equal to the attic drachma ; 
but bifhop Cumberland, after the {choliaits of Ariftopbanes 
and Harpoeration, twice as much. 

ADARE, in Geography, a {mall town in the county of 
Limerick in Iveland, which was once fortified. : 
: Shae a town, according to Ptolemy, of Arabia 
Felix. 

ADARINA, a town of India, according to Ptolemy. 

ADARME, in Commerce, a {mall Spanihh weight ufed 
through their American provinces, equal to the fixteerth 
part cf an ounce. Stephens renders it in Englith by a 
dram. 

ADAROPOLIS, Adccunoris, Adari ctvitas, a city in 
the Perfian gulf. 

ADARTICULATION is ufed by fome Anatomifts for 
apSpwdiz, by others for diepSpuos See ArTuRopia, and 
Diarrurosis. 

ADASA, or Adarfa, in Ancient Geography, a city of 
Paletline, in the tribe of Ephraim, four miles trom Bethoron, 
and not far from Gophna. 1 Maceab. vii. 45. This place 
is called Adazar, and Adaco or Acedofa, by Jofephus. 
Here Nicanor, with 35,c00 men, was dvercomeand routed by 
Judas Maccabeus, with an army af 3coo. We lcarn from 
Jofephus, that Judas, in another war, was killed in this place. 
Jofeph. Ant. L xii. c. 17. and de Bell. l.i. c. 1. 

ADASATRA, or dai/athron, a town according to 
Ptolemy, and according to others a mountain of India. 
The middle of this mountain is placed by Ptolemy in lat 
23° and long. 132°. 

ADATAIS, or Aparys, in Commerce, a muflin or 
cotton cloth very fine and clear, of which the piece is ten 
French ells long, and three quarters broad. This muflin 
comes from the Eaft Indies, and the fineft from Bengal. > 

ADATES, in Ancient Geography, a town of Pilidia in 
Afia Minor. , 

ADATTHA, a town of Afia, not far from the Eu- 
phrates. In Ptolemy’s charts, it is weft of the mountains 
which feparate, to the fouth-eaft, Cappadocia from Coma- 
gene, in lat. 37° 30’. long. 69° 30’. ; 

ADAYES, in Hydrography. See Mexicano river. 

ADCHER, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
Avicenna and Serapion to the sc=NANTH, or camel’s hay. 
The Arabians have not reftri@ed this word to the feenanth 
alone, but exprefs by it all the kinds of rufhes, Thus 
Avicenna tells us, that the Adcher is of two kinds, the one 
bearing no fruit, the other bearing a hard black fruit: this 
plainly belongs not to the fexnanth, but to the common 
rufh, of which Diofcorides has, in the fame manner, de- 
{cribed two kinds, thus differing from one another. 

ADCORDABILES denarii, in. ancient Law-Looks, 
denote money paid by the vaffal to his lord, in the nature of 
a fine, upon the fale or exchange of a FEUD. ‘The word is 
formed from accorder, to agree. 

ADCRESCENTES, in the Roman empire, the fame 
with AcceNs1. : 

ADDA, or Anpoua, in Geography, a river of Switzers 
land and Italy, which rifes in Mount Braulio, on the con- 
fines of the Grifons, and, pafling through the Valteline, 
traverfes the lake Como, and the Milanefe, and falls into the 
Po near Cremona. A canal has been carried from the city 
of Milan to the Adda. Wuittory records a famous: battle 
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en the banks of this river, in which Flaminius was viéto- 
rious over the Infubrian Gauls. 

Avpa is alfo the name of a {mall diftri& in the duchy of 
Milan, where Louis XII. gained a victory over the Vene- 
tians in 1509. 

Appa, Ex, in Zoology, a {pecies of {mall lizard defcribed 
by Mr. Bruce, and reprefented as a native of Atbara be- 
yond the rains, in the fituation to which he refers the an- 
cient ifland and city of Meroe. Its length is fix inches 
and a half: its body is round, and tail of the fame form, but 
very fharp pointed: its forehead is flat, ofa conical fhape, and 
rounded at the end: the head is darker than the body, and 
its face covered with black lines croffing one another at 
right angles: its eyes are fmall, and defended by a number 
of itrong black hairs which ferve for eye-lafhes: its upper 
jaw projects beyond the under, and its jaws are furnifhed 
with feveral fhort and fine teeth: its ears are large, open, 
and nearly round: its body is of a light yellow colour, 
erofled with eight black bands: the fcales are clofe, and 
largett along the back, and their furface is polifhed : its legs 
from the fhoulder to the middle toe are near one and three- 
fourths of an inch long, and its feet have five toes, each of 
which is furnifhed with a brown claw tipt at its end with 
black. Its motion is very {fwift, though it crawls with its 
belly almoft clofe to the ground. It burrows in the fand, 
but comes out in the heat of the day to baflc in the fun; 
and when it is not much frightened, it will fhelter itfelf be- 
hind ftones, or in the withered roots of the abfinthium when 
they are dried fo as to be nearly of its owncolour. This is 
one of the few lizards which the Arabs believe to be free 
from poifonous qualities, and they afcribe to it many medi- 
cinal virtues. It is thought to be a certain remedy for the 
elephantiafis ; and to be efficacious in cleanfing the fkin of 
the body and the face, from cutaneous eruptions ; and it is 
alfo ufed againft films and fuffufions of the eyes. Such are 
the virtues alcribed to it by Arabian authors. 

ADDACA, in Geography, a town according to Ptolemy, 
of Mefopotamia. 

ADDACE, in Zoology, the name by which the Africans 
eall the common AnvELore. 

ADDEA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia in the 
fouthern part of Mefopotamia, near the Euphrates ; placed 
by Ptolemy in lat. 34°, and long. 77° 15’, and probably 
the fame with Anatho. 4 

ADDAUS, a river of Afia, which is fuppofed to be 
the nami: of Arrian, and the ndanis of Ptolemy. 

ADDEPHAGIA, compounded of «33x, much, and dzya, 
Heat, in Medicine, a term ufed by fome phyficians to denote 
a greedinefs in children, whereby they load themfelves with 
new food, before the old is digefled. Some ufe Addephagia 
an a more extenfive fenfe for voracioufnefs in general, fo as 
to comprchend the Buiimia, Pica, and Mavacia. 

ADDER, in Zoology, a venomous reptile of the ferpent 
kind, more ufually ca'led a viper. See Coruser. The 
adder is fometimes confounded with the afp:. thus the deaf 
adder, fpoken of in the Englifh Bible, is not properly the 
adder, but the afp. Calmet. 

The adder diflers from the fnake, as the former is much 
fhorter for its bulk, and efpeciaily its tail below tke vent ; 
that it 1s marked on the back with black lines or fpots, 
which the fnake has not; that its belly is blackifh, and of one 
colour, whereas the {nake’s is party-colour<d, of a pale yellow 
and blue ; that it never grows to the fize of fome f{nakes ; 
and laftly, that it is viviparous, whereas the {nake is ovi- 
parous. 

Apper, Sea, in Ichthyology, the Englifh name of the 
Syncnatnus Tyrure, See SEaA-aADDER. 
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Anpvsr, water, in Zoology, a name given to the Natrix. 
See CoLuBEr. 

Apper’s Bank, in Geography, a thoal which lies off the 
north-weft point or entrance of the river Iffequibo, in Gut- 
ana, in South America, which, with fome others, extends far 
into the fea, and reaches to cape Naflau, or the ealt point of 
the river Poumaron. 

Avpver-Botrs, in Zoology. See DRacon-Fiies. 

ADDERGEY, in Geography, a village in the diltriG of 
Salent, or Talent, in Abyffinia, not far from the river T'a- 
cazzé, fituate amongft rugged and barren mountains, and 
furrounded by a thick wood in form of an amphitheatre, 
which is full of lemons and wild citrons. The river mai-lumé 
rifes near the village, and precipitating into a cataraét 150 
feet high, at fome diftance difchargesiticlf into the l'acazze, 
N: latog% 24/156", Kislong.937° 57{2 7 Bruce’s) Dram 
vol. iil. p. 170. 

AvpeEr-stunG is ufed with refpect to cattle when ftung, 
whilft they are grazing, by any kind of venomous reptiles, 
particularly the adder, Dogs are peculiarly liable wher hunt- 
ing to this accident ; andif relief is not obtained it fometimes 
proves fatal. The fymptoms are great pain, anxiety, and 
{welling of the wounded part ; after which, the body fwells,. 
univerially.—Oil has been given with advantage, as likewife 
onions: but the remedy mott to be depended on is the 
cauttic volatile alkali, which is the eau de luce of cabinets, 
the aqua ammonia pura of the college difpenfatory, and the 
fal volatile of the fhops. Tu a horfe or ox two moderate 
table-fpoonfuls may be given in half a pint of milk; to a 
large dog three tea-{poonfuls in the fame manner, and to a 
lefler dog or other {mall asimal a proportional dofe. What- 
ever is given internally may with propriety be applied ex- 
ternally to the wound.—The adder is perhaps the only ani- 
mal in our ifland whofe bite occafiuns any contiderable 
morbid confequences; the goat-fucker, the hedge-hag, and. 
the fhrew-moufe, are animals pe:fectiy inoffenfive, aud in- 
capable of inflicting any venomous wound, 

Apper’s Tongue, in Botany, a medicinal plant, fo called 
either from its refembling- or its curing, the bite of a viper. 
It is more commonly called OpitoGLossuM. J his isa {pring 
plant, and is only to be found in April and May. It is not 
uncommon in wet meadows, and is eafily diftinguithed among 
the other {pring plants by its fpike or tongue. It 1s 
efteemed one of the beft vulnerary herbs this country pro- 
duces; but itis more in uie among the common people 
than in the fhops. They give its juice internally, and ufe 
the herb bruifed, or an ointment prepared from it with lard, 
or May-butter, externally, at the fame time. Farriers, &c. 
prepare an ointment of this herb, called adder’s tongue ointments 
ufed as a remedy againft the bites of veromous beatts. 
Phil. Tranf, vol. xlix. pt. ii. n°. 112. p. 853. 

Anpper’s Wort. Sce Brsrorr. 

ADDEXTRATORES, or AnprextTrarit, in the 
court of Rome, denote the pope’s mitre-bearers. Some 
fuppofe that they are thus called, on account of their 
walking at the pope’s right hand, when he rides to vilit the 
churches. 


ADDICE. See Anze. 
ADDICO. See Anprerio. 


ADDICTI, in Antiquity, infolvent perfons, or thofe 
who being fentenced to pay a debt, but unable to do it, 
were adjudged to a temporary kind of fervitude to the cre- 
ditor. In this fenfe addiGi were a fpecies of fervi; from 
whom, however, they differed in this, that a flave, when 
difcharged, became a /idertus ; whereas, an addidus became 
ingenuts. Again, a flave could not be difcharged without 
the confent of his malter; whercas the addittes was dif- 

charged 
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charged of courfe when his debt was fatisfied. Pitifc. Lex. 
Ant. and Calv. Lex. Jur. 

ADDICTIO, Anprcrion, in the Roman Laz, a tranf- 
ferving or pafling of goods to another, either by fentence 
of a court, or in the way of fale, to him that bids moft for 
them. ‘The word ftands oppofed to abdictio, or ABDICA- 
‘ron. It is formed of addico, one of the {tated words ufed 
by the Roman judges, when they allowed the delivery of 
the thing or perfon on whom judgment had paffed. Hence 
woods, thus adjudged by the praetor to the right owner, 
were called Jona addiga; and the debtors delivered up, in 
! ke manner to their creditors to work out their debt, were 
called fervi addidi. 

Anpictio in diem, denoted the adjudging of a thing to 
a perfon for a certain price; unlefs by fuch a day the owner 
or fome other perfon gave more for it. 

ADDINGTON, Anrtuony, in Biography, finifhed his 
fiudies at T'rmity College, Oxford, where he tock his de- 
gree of doGtor in medicine, 1744. He then fettled at Read- 
ing, in Berkfhire, and there acquired confiderable repnta- 
tion for his judicious and fuccefsful method of treating 
difeafes. About the year 1754 he came to London, and 
in 1750 was made Fellow of the Royal College of Phyfi- 
cians, and foon attained that eminence in his profeffion, to 
which he was entitled by his genius and talents. Ina few 
years after, the indifferent {tate of his health obliging him 
to quit London, he returned to Reading, where he opened 
a houfe for the reception of maniacal patients. In 1739, 
he was fent for to vilit his prefent Majelty, then labouring 
under a fevere fever, and was the firft of the phyficians 
attending him, who gave a favourable prognoftic of the 
event af the complaint, which was foon after verified, to the 
great fatisfaction of the country. The doétor died at Read- 
ing, on the 21ft of March, 1790. While pra&ifing in 
London he became acquainted with the great Mr. Pitt, 
afterwards Earl of Chatham, with whom he lived in the 
firicteft intimacy. It was on the recommendation of his 
lordthip’s fon, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he 
was calied on to vifit his Majefty. By the fame intereft 
Henry Addington, Efq. his eldeft fon, was made firft 
fpeaker of the Honfe of Commons, and having filled that 
arduous office, nearly through two parliaments, with great 
reputation, he was raifed by his ere in March, 1801, 
to the high dignity of Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
his friend and patron had refigned. 

The only publication we have of the doétor’s, is an eflay 
on the fea fcurvy, printed 1753, containing an account of a 
method of preferving water {weet in long voyage. This 
was propofed to be effected by mixing a portion of the acid 
of fea falt, with the water. A more effectual mode has 
been fince difcovered by Mr. Henry of Manchetter. 

ADDISON, Lancctor, in Biography, the fon of a 
élergyman of the fame name; was born in the parfh of 
Crofby Ravenfworth, in Weltmorland, in the year 1632. 
Having received the rudiments of clailical learning in the 
grammar fchool of Appleby, he was fent to Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1650, and admitted to the degree of bat- 
chelor of arts in 1654; and diftinguifhing himfelf by his 
genius and application, he became malter of arts in 1657, 
and in 2658, he was felected to be one of the Terre /ilit tor 
the a&t which was celebrated in that year. As in the ora- 
tions delivered on this occafion he reflected on the perfons 
then in power, he was obliged to recant and afk pardon on 
his knees. After this he foon retired from the univerfity, 
and chofe for his retreat the neighbourhood of Petworth in 
Suffex, where he zealoufly propagated principles of loyalty 
to the king, and of attachment tothe church. Upon the 
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reftoration of King Charles II, he was recommended to Dr. 
King, bifhop of Chichefter, who would have provided tor 
him, if he had not previoufly engaged to go to Dunkirk, as 
chaplain to the garrifon. When that place was delivered up 
to the French in 1662, he accepted the fame office to the 
garrifon of Tangier, but returned to Exeland in 1670, and 
was made one of the chaplains in ordinary to the king. After 
ftruggling with fome difficulties by the lofs of his chaplain- 
fhip at Tangier, he obtained a rectory in Wilts, and one of 
the prebends in the cathedral church of Sarum; and in 
1675, took the degrees of batchelor and door in divinity 
at Oxford. Thus advanced and decently provided for, he 
lived in the country with hofpitality, difcharged his parochial 
daty with diligence, and devoted his leifure hours to writ- 
ing on behalf of religion and the eltablifhed church. In 
1683 he was in{lalled into the deanery of Litchfield, and in 
1634 collated to the archdeaconry of Coventry, which he 
held with his deanery in commendam. After the Revolution 
he might, it is faid, have been made a bifhop, if he had not, 
in the convocation of the preceding year, and on other 
occafions, manifelted a degree of zeal for the church 
which afforded a pretext for mifreprefenting him to perfons 
in power. His integrity, however, was unqueftionable, and 
his literary reputation univerfally acknowledged. He de- 
parted this life on the 20th of April, 1703, in the 71/t year 
of his age, and was buried in the church-yard of the cathe- 
dral at Litchfield. He was twice married, and had three 
fons and three daughters by his firit wife; but by his fecond 
wife, who furvived him, he left no iffue. The treatifes 
which he publifhed are as follow: viz. 1. Weft Barbary, or 
a fhort Account of the Revolutions of the Kingdoms of 
Fez and Morocco, &c. 1671, 5vo. 2. The prefent State 
of the Jews, &c. with an annexed Difcourfe on the Mifchna, 
Gemara, and Talmud, 1675, Svo. 3. The primitive Inf{ti- 
tution, or a feafonable Dilcourfe of Catechifing, &c. 4. 
A mode!t Plea for the Clergy, &c. republifhed by Dr. 
Hickes in 1709, Svo. 5. The firlt State of Mahometifm, 
&c. 1678, 8vo. 6. An Introduction to the Sacrament, 
&c. 16513; republifhed with an appendix, called the Com- 
municant’s Affiftant, &c. in 1686, 12mo. 7. A Difcourfe 
of ‘Tangier, &c. 1685, 4to, fecond edition, 8. The Cate- 
chumen, 1690, 12mo. 9g. An hiftorical Account of the 
herefy, denying the Godhead of Chrift, 1696, 12mo. fo. 
The Chriftian’s daily Sacrifice, or right Performance of 
Prayer, 1698, 12mo. 11. An Account of the Millennium, 
the genuine Ufe of the two Sacraments, viz. Baptiim, and 
the Lord’s Supper, with the Chriftian’s Obligation fre- 
quently to receive the latter. 

Anppison, Fofe~h, the fon of Dean Addifon, the fubje& 
of the preceding article, was born at Milfton, near Ambro- 
{bury, in Wiltfhire, May 1, 1672, and being unlikely to 
live, was baptized the fame day. Mr. Tyers fays, that he 
was laid out for dead as foon as he was born. At 
the Charter-Houfe, whither he was removed at an early 
age, and where he was under the tuition of Dr. Ellis, he 
commenced an intimacy with Mr. afterwards Sir Richard 
Steele, which laited during life. At the age of 15 he was 
entered of Queen’s College, in Oxford; and there he foon 
acquired an elegant Latin ftyle, of which a fpecimen ap- 
peared in a copy of<verfes that fell accidentally into the 
hands of Dr, Lancaiter, afterwards provoft of Queen’s Col- 
lege, in 41687, and which induced him to procure the elec- 
tion of Mr. Addifon as a demy of Magdalen College in 
1689: where he took the degrees of batchclor and matter 
of arts. His Latin poetry, in the courfe of a few years, 
gained him the reputation of a great poet; and his poems 
in this language, eight of which were publifhed in the fecond 
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yohame of Afujsrum Anglicanarum: Anakda, weve fo much 
approved, not only in both untverfities, but among forcigners, 
that the celebrated Boileau was led ta couceive a very fa- 
vonrable epinion of the Englifh genius for poetry, from thefe 
fpecimens of it, and to (peak of the author in high terms of 
eommendation. The firtt exhibition of his talents in Eng- 
lita poetry was a copy of .verfes addrefled to Mr. Dryden in 
the 22d year of his'age, which was very much admired by 
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Phis was foon fucceeded by a tranflation 
of the 4th Georgic of Virgil, highly commended’ by Mr. 
Diyden, and a Difcourfe on’ the Georgics, prefixed to 
Mr. Drvden’s tranilation, which is allowed to poffefs the 
diltinguifhing characters of jaft criticifm. Among{t other 
poems, which appeared in 1694, there was one which con- 
tained an account of the greatelt Englith poets, addrefled to 
Mr. H. Sacheverell, with whom he feems to have been inti- 
mate; and whofe fifter he is faid to have courted, though 
their intimacy was afterwards interrupted by the author’s 
adherence to the political principles which Mr. Sacheverell 
deferted. The fubje&t of his next performance was one 
of King William’s campaigns; and this poem, which was 
addrefied-to the Lord Keeper, Sir John Somers, and much 
approved by him, engaged the attachment and patronage of 
this eminent flatefman. 

Mr. Addifon having refilled urgent folicitations to enter 
into holy orders, and abandoned a refolution which he 
feems to have once formed, obtained, from the friendfhip of 
Lord Somers, an annual penfion of 3001. which enabled 
him to gratify his inclination of making a tour to Italy, to- 
wards the clofe of the year 1699. In 1701, he tranfmitted 
from Ttaly an epiltolary poem to (Montague) Lord Hali- 
fax, which fome have prenounced as the belt of his perfor- 
mances. On his return he publifhed. an account of his 
travels, dedicated to the Lord Somers. Upon the death 
of King William, his penfion was difcontinued, and in con- 
fequence of the exclufion of his friends from the miniltry, 
he remained for a confiderable time inactive and unrecom- 
penfed. However, in 1704, Lord Halifax recommended 
him to the Lord Treafurer Godolphin, as a fit perfon to 
celebrate the Duke of Marlborough’s vistory at Blenheim. 
Mr, Addifon was engaged in a manner peculiarly refpeét- 
fal to undertake this important office; and this produced 
the poem, inttled the Campaign; which was received with 
very loud and general applaufe, and which will be admired 
as long as the victory is remembered. In 1705 the author 
was appointed under-fecretary of ftate; and about this 
time he compofed his inimitable opera of Ro/amond, and 
he alfo affifted Sir Richard Steele in his play called The 
tender Hufeand, to which he wrote an humorous prologue. 
In 1709 he went over to Ireland as fecretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Marquis of Wharton, where her Majetty 
conferred upon him the office of Keeper of the Records in 
that kingdom, with an augmented falary. In this year the 
Tatler appeared; the author of which was difcovered by 
Mr. Addifon to be his friend Mr. Steele, by an obfervation 
on Virgil, which he had communicated to him. In confe- 
quence of this difcovery he afforded to the author fuch af- 
fitance as induced him to fay of it, that he fared by this 
means, like a diftreffed prince, who calls in a powerful 
neighbour to his aid; that is, that he was undone by his aux- 
iliary. The Yatlr being difcontinued in 1711, was fuc- 
ceeded by the Speta‘or upon a plan concerted between Mr. 
Steele and Mr. Addifon. It commenced March 1, 1711, 
and was concluded, September 6, 1712. Mr. Addifon’s 
papers tn this work, the excellence of which time has very 
highly appreciated, are marked by the letters that form the 
mame of the Mule Crio. It is faid, that when his book- 
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feller came to him for the Speélator, Bayle's Hiltorieal aud 
Critical DiGionary always lay open before him; and that 
he was fo extremely nice in his profe compofitions, that when 
almott a whole impreffion of a SpeGator was worked off, he 
would ftop the prefs, to inlert a new prepofition or conjunc. 
tion. OF the value of this publication, and of the good 
fenfe that direéted the judgment and tate of the Britiih 
nation at the period in which it was written, we fhall form 
a very fayourable opinion, when we confider that z0,0ca 
copies were fometimes fold in a day. An attempt was 
made to continue it by other ingenious writers; but ft 
proved unfuccelsful. TEighty numbers were publifhed, to 
which Mr. Addifon contributed about a fourth part, and 
thefe formed an eighth volume. The Guardian, in which Mr. 
Addifon had a principal concern, amufed the town in the 
years 1713 and 1714: his papers are marked by a hand. 
‘Two numbers, in a paper called the Lover, were alfo write 
ten by him. During his travels, Mr. Addifon executed*a 
defign, which he had conceived at aw early age, of writing 
a tragedy ; and in 1713 appeared Ins famous Cuts, with a 
fublinie prologue by Mr- Pope, and an humerous epilogue 
by Mr. Garth. It had an uninterrupted run of thirty-five 
nights; and it was read with a {atisfaction and commenda- 
tion equal to the eagernefs and pleafure with which it was 
attended on the ftage. It was tranflated ivto French, 
Italian, and German; ard the jefuits at St. Omer made a 
Latin tranflation, where it was a€ted by their pupils with 
great magnificence. The foliloquy of Cato was rendered 
into Latin verfe by Bifhop Atterbury, in a ftyle worthy of 
the fublime original, and which would have been admired 
even by the critics in the court of Auguftus. The author 
had intended to have written another tragedy, under the 
title of The Death of Socrates: but the offices and honours 
which were devolved upon him in his advancing: years, pre-- 
vented the accomplifhment of his purpofe. He was like- 
wife under a neceffity of declining another work which he 
had projected, viz. that of compofing an Englith DiGtionarg 
upon the plan of the Italian Della Crufca; in his project 
for this purpole, he confidered the writings of Archbifhop 
Tillotfon as the chief ftandard of our language. During 
the period in which the Earl of Sunderland was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, he was his fecretary; but on the 
removal of the Earl, he was appointed one of the Lords of 
Trade. In 1715 he began to publith the Freeholder, which 
is a kind of political {pectator, and admirably conceived 
and executed, at a period of difcord, for the purpofe of 
removing prejudices, fettling the government, and making 
his country happy. This admirable colle€tion of papers 
contained fifty-five numbers, the lat of which was publifhed 
June, 29, 1716. About this time he alfo publifhed his 
verfes to Sir Godfrey Kneller, on the King’s pi€ture, and 
another copy to the Princefs of Wales, with his tragedy of 
Cato. In 1716 he married the Countefs of Warwick, 
without deriving from the conne@tion, as it has been faid, 
any great addition to his happinefs. In the following year, 
King George I. appointed him one of his principal fecre- 
taries of ftate; but the application and parliamentary 
attendance which this office required, concurred with an 
afthmatic diforder, to which he was fubjeét, in impairing his 
health, and hattening his. diffolution ; and he was, therefore, 
under a neceffity of refigning it, in lieu of which he had 
a penfion of 1500]. a year. His friends hoped that by re- 
cefs from public bufinefs, and the tranquillity of retirement, 
his health would be re-eftablifhed, and his life prolonged. 
For fome time he feemed to experience the goad effeéts of 
his new courfe of life; and he employed his hours of lei- 
fure in completing his Treatife of 2/e Chrifiian eee 
a whic 
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whicly hé had bezun long before, and of which the fir part, 
jn an unGinithed itate, is contained in his works. He in- 
tended likewife to have paraphrafed fome of the Pfalins of 
David; but a long and painful relapfe broke all his detigns, 
and terminated the life of th’s excellent perfon, June 17th; 
1719, in the 4Sth year of his age. He died at Holland- 
Houle, near Kenfington, leaving behind him an only 
Gaughter by the Countefs of Warwick. After his deceafe 
Mr. Tickell, in purfsance to the inftru@ions which he had 
received, collected and publifhed his works in four volumes, 
ato. This edition contains, befides the pieces already men- 
tioned, the “ Difertation upon Medal,” for which the ma- 
terials were colleéted in Italy, and digefted at Vienna, in 
17023 “ The prefent State of the War, and the Necefity of an 
Augmentation confidered,” tivtt publifhed in the form of a pam- 
phiet in 1707; % The Whig Examiner,” publifhed in 1710, 
of which five papers are attributed to Mr. Addifon, and 
they are the moft fevere of his publications: they were 
written by way of reply to the ‘* Examiner,”’ publifhed on 
the part of the Tories, and contain fome harfh animadver- 
fions on Dr. Sacheverell, Mr. Prior, and others. <A fimi- 
lar piece, intitled, “ The late Trial and Conviétion of Count 
Tariff,” and defigned to expofe the Tory mmiftry on the 
fubject of the French commerce-bill, was publifhed in 1713. 
The comedy of the ‘* Drummer or Haunted Houfe,” though 
not noticed in this edition, was afterwards publifhed as 
Mr. Addifon’s, by Sir Richard Steele. ‘The following 
pieces have been allo afcribed to Mr. Addifon: viz. * Di/- 
Jfertatio de infignioribus Remanorum Poetis,’ written about 
1692; “A Difcourfe on ancient and modern Learning,” pre- 
ferved among the MSS. of the late Lord Somers, and printed 
in 1739, 8vo.; ard N°. 1 and 2 of * The Old Whig,” pam- 
phlets, written in defence of the peerage bill, 1719. 

The charaéter of Mr. Addifou, asa claflical {cholar, as a 
ftatefman, as a poet, and elegant writer, and as a man of 
religious principle and exemplary probity and virtue, has 
been delineated and ably defended againit the attacks of 
prejudice and envy by many writers; and their teftimonies 
have been colle€ted and duly appreciated by Dr. Kippis, in 
the laft edition of the Biographia Britannica. The Latin 
poems, which were his early produétions, his difcourfe on 
the Georgics, and his differtation on medals, afford ample 
evidence of his claffical tafte and erudition. 

Asa ftatefman it has been alleged againft him, that his 
invincible modefty and timidity difqualified him for con- 
duéting any political debate in parliament ; that he made a 
mean figure in the office of fecretary of ftate; that he 
was unfit for ative life; and that he was very defervedly 
removed from office to make way for a more able {ucceffor. 
Such are the contemptuous charges retailed by Sir John 
Hawkins, in his Hiftory of Mufic, (vol. v. p. 315.) who 
adds, that Dr. Mandeville, the author of the Fable of the 
Bees, called him, “a parfon in a tye wig.”? In reply to 
thefe charges it has been urged, that Mr. Addifon was gra- 
dually trained up to a qualification for the feverel employ- 
ments in which he was engaged; that he was defigned for 
the fervice of the ftate by Lord Somers and Lord Halifax ; 
and that he occupied in fucceffion various departments of 
public bufinefs without incurring the reproach of want of 
ability. As to his removal from public office, the true 
eaufe of it was his declining health; and that on his own 
part it was purely voluntary, appears from his intimate con- 
nection with Lord Sunderland and the Lord Vifcount 
Stanhope, who were in office, and his friendfhip with Mr, 
Craggs who fucceeded him, and from the zealous fupport 
which he gave to the miniftry after his refignation. ‘The 
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if the flory be tiue to which the anecdote refers, might pof- 
fibly arife from his difinclination to be free and ttimate 
with a perfon whofe principles and character he muit have 
difliked. 

As a poet, Mr. Addifon was for a long time highly ex- 
tolled ; but his reputation has lately been upon the decline. 
He is ranked by Dr. Warton in the fecond clafs of our pe- 
etical authors, and joined with Dryden, Prior, Cowley, 
Waller, Garth, Fenton, Gay, Denham, and Parnell: whilit 
the firft clafs comprehends Spenfer, Shakefpear and Mil- 
ton. Others have degraded him to a {till lower rank. Myr. 
Gilbert Cooper fays, (Letters concerning afte, p. 34.) 
that he has no right to a pretenfion of being a good poet. 
Dr. Hurd (Critical Commentary and Differtations, v- iii. 
p- 122.) fpeaks of him as one who had no want of natural 
talents for the greater poetry ; which yet were fo reftrained 
and difabled by his conftant and fuperftitious ftudy of the 
old claffics, that he was, in fat, but a very ordinary poct. 
Although it fhould be allowed that Mr. Addifon did not 
really difplay, in his poetry, a highly vigorous imagination, 
yet there are many and diftinguifhed excellencies in his 
poems, which intitle him, in the opinion of very competent 
judges, toa higher rank than even Dr. Hurd affigns him. 
In this conneétion it may not be improper to obferve, that 
Captain Thompfon, in his edition of Mr. Andrew Marvell’s 
Works, (vol. i. Pref. p. 19, &c.) afcribesto Marvell the two 
fine hymns in N° 453 and 465 of the Spetator, which 
hitherto have been univerfally, and without doubt, juilly 
afcribed to Mr. Addifon. Whilft it is not to be diflembled 
that criticifm was not a talent, in the exereife of which he 
excelled, neverthelefs thofe who queftion his abilities as a 
critic concede that his talte was truly elegant, and that he 
may be ranked in this department of literature with Lon- 
ginus, though he finks below Ariftotle ; and that, however 
defective he may be thought with regard to the philofophy 
of his criticifms, he determined juitly from his feelings, and 
contributed by his critical remarks on the Georgics, on 
Ovid, and efpecially on Milton, more than any other man, 
to excite and propagate a good tafte in the Englifh nation. 
His Effay on the Pleafures of the Imagination fhould not 
be forgotten by thofe who difpute his critical fagacity ; 
and the candid will recollk€@, that philofophical criticifm 
had not been cultivated at the period in which he lived, and 
that in this refpect he was far fuperior to his contempo- 
raries. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may have been as 
to the rank and celebrity to which Mr. Addifon is intitled 
as a poet and acritic, his diftinguifhed and almoft fuper- 
eminent excellence as a profe writer has been univerlfally 
allowed. Thofe whofe province it has been to mark his 
cafual errors and defeéts, have concurred in paying him a 
tribute of high commendation. Many teflimonies of this 
kind might be cited from the publications of Mr. Cooper, 
Dr. Hurd, Dr. Young, Mr. Melmoth, Dr. Warton, Dr. 
Johnfon, Dr. Blair, and others. Under this head the fol- 
lowing reflections may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
In various parts of Mr. Addifon’s prefe effays, fays Dr. 
Warton, are to be found many ftrokes of genuize and fu- 
blime poetry ; many marks of a vigorous and exuberant 
imagination. After all, his chief and charaéterillic excel; 
lency was his humour; for in humour no mortal has excelled 
him, except Moliere: for which he refers to the chara@ter 
of Sir Roger de Coverley, fo original, fo natural, and fo inviol- 
ably preferved; and to the Drummer, that excellent and ne- 
glected comedy. Dr. Young, in his Conjeétures on Original 
Compofition, defcribes his charaGler as a writer at large; 
and upon acomparifon of Acdifon with Swift and Pope, 
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he remarks, that he poffeffed a more refined, decent, judici- 
ous, and extenfive genius, than either of the latter writers. 
Swift, fays he, isa lingular wit, Pope a correét poet, Addi- 
fon a great author. Addifon’s .crown was elective; he 
reigned by the public voice: 
cs volentes 
Per pepulos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympo.” 
VirGIL. 

Addifon wrote little in verfe, much in fweet, elegant 
Virgilian profe. His compofitions are built with the finett 
materials, in the talte of the ancients, and on truly claffic 
ground; and though they are the delight of the prefent 
ave, yet L am perfuaded (continues this author) that they 
will rceeive more jultice from poflerity. His admirers call 
him an elegant writer. ‘That elegance which fhines on the 
furface of his compotitions feems to dazzle their under- 
flanding, and renders it a little blind to the depth of fenti- 
ment which lies beneath: thus (hard fate !) he lofes reputa- 
tion with them, by doubling his title to it. On fubjeéts 
the moll interefling and important, no author of his age has 
written with greater, I had almoft faid, with equal weight : 
and they who commend him for his elegance, pay him fuch 
a fort of compliment, as they would pay to Lucretia, if 
they fhould commend her only for her beauty. Young’s 
Works, vol: v. p. 130, &c. 

ruth and beauty of imagery (fays Mr. Melmoth) is the 
characteriltical dilin@tion of Mr. Addifon ; and the principal 
poiat of eminence which raifes his flyle above that of every 
author in any language that has fallen within my notice. 
He isevery where highly figurative; yet, at the fame time, he 
is the moft eafy and perfpicuous writer I have ever perufed. 
His images are fele¢ted with the utmolt delicacy and judg- 
ment, from the moft natural and familiar appearances. One 
is particularly mentioned, taken out of a thoufand that 
might be named, which appears to me, fays Mr. Melmoth, 
the finett and mott expreflive that ever language conveyed. 
It occurs in one of the inimitable papers upon Paradife 
Loft, where Milton reprefents the fun in an cclipfe ; and 
at the fame time a bright cloud in the weftern regions of the 
heavens, defcending with a band of angels. The whole 
theatre of nature, fays Mr. Addifon, is darkened, that this 
glorious machine may appear in all its luflre and magnifi- 
cence. After other expreffions of high commendation, Mr. 
Melmoth clofes.—“< In a word, one may juitly apply to 
him what Plato, in his allegorical language, fays of Amilto- 
phanes, that the graces having fearched all the world for a 
temple, wherein they might for ever dwell, fettled at laft in 
the breaft of Mr. Addifon.”? Bitzo{berne’s Letters, Let. xxiv. 
p- 112, &c. Let. xxix. p. 137+ 

Dr. Johnfon, in delineating the literary charafter of Mr. 
Addifon, obferves with Tickell, that he employed wit on 
the fide of virtue and religion. He uot only made the 
proper ufe of wit himfelf, but taught it to others; and 
trom his time it has been generally fubfervient to the caufe 
of reafon and truth. He hasdiffipated the prejudice that 
had long conneéted gaiety with vice, and ealinefs of man- 
ners with laxity of principles. He has reilored virtue to its 
dignity, and taught innocence not to be afhamed. This is 
an elevation of literary character ‘¢ above all Greek, above 
all Roman fame.”? No greater felicity can genius attain 
than that of having purified intellectual pleafure, feparated 
mirth from indecency, and wit from licentioufnefs ; of hav- 
ing taught a fucceflion of writers to bring elegance and 
gaiety to the aid of goodnefs; and, to ufe expreflions yet 
more awful, of having “ turned many to righteoufnefs.” 
Asa defcriber of life and manners, he mult be allowed to 
fland perhaps the firit of the firitrank, His humour, which 
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as Steele obferves, is peculiar to himfelf, is fo happily di€- 
fufed as to give the grace of novelty to domettic fcenes and 
daily occurrences. He never ‘ outiteps the modefty of 
nature,’”? nor raifes merriment or wonder by the violation 
of truth. His figures neither divert by diltortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation. He copies life with fo much 
fidelity, that he can hardly be faid to invent; yet his ex- 
hibitions have an air fo much original, that it is difficult 
to fuppofe them not merely the product of imagination, 
As a teacher of wifdom he may be confidently followed, 
His religion has nothing in it enthufialtic or fuperttitious ; 
he appears neither weakly credulous, nor wantonly feeptical : 
his morality is neither dangeroufly lax nor impracticably 
rigid. All the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogercy 
of argument, are employed to recommend to the reader his 
real interelt, the care of pleafing the author of his being. 
Truth is fhewn fometimes as the phantom of a vilion, fome- 
times appears half-veiled in an allegory ; fometimes attracts 
regard in the robes of fancy, and fometimes fteps forth in 
the confidence of reafon: the wears a thoufand drefies, and 
in all is pleafing. Johnfon’s Poets. 

Among ourfelves, fays an anonymous writer, in the 26th 
number of the /Vorid, uo writer has made fo happy and 
judicious a mixture of plain and figurative terms as Addifon, 
who was the firft that banifhed from the Englifh, as Boileau 
from the French, every fpecies of bad eloquence and falfe 
wit, and opened the gates of the temple of talte to his fel- 
low-citizens. 

Dr. Blair obferves, that of the higheft, moft corre&, and 
ornamented degree of the fimple flyle, Mr. Addifon is, be- 
yond doubt, the moft perfect example; and therefore, 
though not without fome faults, he is, on the whole, the 
fafe(t model for imitation, and the freett from contiderable 
defeéts, which the language affords. Perf{picuous and pure 
he is in the higheft degree : his precifion, indeed, is not 
very great, yet nearly as great as the fubjeéts which he treats 
of require: the conttruétion of his fentences, eafy, agree- 
able, and commonly very mufical, carrying a character of 
fmoothnefs more than of ftrength. In figurative language 
he is rich, particularly in fimilics and metaphors, which are 
fo employed as to render his ftyle {plendid, without being 
gaudy. There is not the Jealt affectation in his manner ; 
we fee no marks of labour, nothing forced or conftrained 5 
but great elegance joined with great eafe and fimphcity. He 
is, in particular, diftinguifhed by a charaéter of modelty 
and of politenefs, which appear in all his writings. No 
author has a more popular and infinuating manner ; and the 
great regard which he every where fhews for virtue and reli- 
gion recommend him highly. If he fails in any thing, it 
is in want of {trength and precifion, which renders his man- 
ner, though perfeétly fuited to fuch effays as he writes in the 
Spe€tator, not altogether a proper model for any of the 
higher or more elaborate kinds of compofition. Though 
the public have ever done much juftice to his merit, yet the 
nature of his merit has not always been feen in its true 
light ; for, though his poetry be elegant, he certainly bears 
a higher rank among the profe writers, than he is entitled 
to among the poets; and, in profe, his humour is of a 
much higher and more original itrain than his philofophy. 
The character of his Roger de Coverley difcovers more 
genius than the critique on Milton. Blair’s Leétures, vol. 
ll. p. 41, &c. 

Mr. Addifon’s charaéter, as a man of probity and reli- 
gious virtue, ftands in high eltimation. His attachment 
to his principles and his friends was invariable, and afforded 
the moft convincing evidence, in times of political difcord, 
of his inflexible integrity. It was, neyerthelcfs, blended 
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with an amiable liberality and candour. Such, indeed, was 
his general popularity, that Dr. Swift fays of him on a par- 
ticular occafion, “ Mr. Addifon’s eleGtion has paffed eafy 
and undifputed ; and, I believe, if he had a mind to be 
chofen king, he woud hardly be refufed.’”? The friendthip 
that fubfilted between thefe two geutlemen continued 
through life, without interruption, notwithftanding the 
difference in their political principles and conneétions : and 
fo nobly did Mr. Addifon aé& on an occafion, in which he 
was defired by lord Sunderland not to converfe with fome 
people in Ireland that were not agreeable to him, that whilit 
he profeffed his great obligation to his Majeity for the 
honour intended him, (of being fecretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant,) he declared, at the fame time, he could not comply 
with his excellency’s requeft ; as he would not facrifice his 
friendfhip for Dr. Swift, to be made chief governor of that 
kingdom. Suppl. to Swift’s works, vol. ii. p. 410. His 
character for probity has not, however, efcaped calumny 
and reproach. Dr. Johnfon relates an anecdote, which 
every admirer of the diitinguithed merit of Mr. Addifon will 
be very reluctant to believe, at lealt without feme authority 
which Dr. Johnfon has not produced, and efpecially in op- 
polition to the evidence that has been alleged of its falfe- 
hood, Steele is faid to have borrowed tool. in a time 
of preffiag exigence of his friend Addifon, probably with- 
out much purpofe of repayment; but Addifon, being im- 
patient of delay, reclaimed the loan by an execution. The 
following anecdote, which is of a very different kind, was 
told by the late Dr. Birch. Mr. Addifon and Mr. Temple 
Stanyan were very intimate, and were accultomed to difpute 
each other’s opinions, Mr. Stanyan, however, was re- 
duced to the necefity of borrowing 5ool. of Mr. Addifon ; 
the confequence of which was referve aud diffidence, and an 
apparent acquiefceuce in the fentiments of his creditor on the 
part of Stanyan. A difpute occurred on a topic, with re- 
gard to which the latter had always been uf-d to oppofe the 
former; but on this occafion Mr. Stanyan was hlent and 
acquiefcing, which conduct hurt Mr. Addifon fo much, that 
he faid to his friend, “ Either contradi€ét me, or pay me 
the money.”’ It appears alfo by fome particulars recited 
concerning Mr. Addifon, by a late {prightly writer, (Mr. 
Tyers) that upon his return to England, after his travels, 
he difcharg-d the old debt contracted at Oxford, with ample 
intereit ; and that he refufed a gratification of a jool. bank 
note, and afterwards of a diamond ring of the fame value, 
from a Major Dunbar, whom he had endeavoured to ferve 
in Ireland by his intereit with lord Sunderland; and, ir is 
probably on this occalion, that he wr in a letter; ** Be- 
lieve me, Sir, when I affure you T never did, nor ever will, 
on any pretence whatfoever, take more than the ftated and 
cuftomary fees of my office. I might keep the contrary 
practice comvealed from the world, were I capable of it ; 
but Icenld not from myfelf; and I hope I fhall always 
fear the reproaches of my own heart more than thofe of 
all mankind.’? We are informed by the writer juft men- 
tioned, that haying received encouragement from a married 
lady, of whom he had been formerly enamoured, he had 
the integrity to refi’ the temptation. Addifon has been 
charged with manifeiting a great degree of jealoufy, envy, 
and malevolence in his conduct towards Mr. Pope. Dr. 
Warton and Cibber feem to have given credit to this charge; 
and the accufation has been direéily and circumi{tantially pro- 
duced by Mr. Ruffhead in his life ot Pope, p. 184.—163. 
The late Judge Blackitone took great pains to invettigate 
the grounds of it, and to evince its fallity. Befides the 
jealoufy of Mr. Pope’s fupericr talents, which conftitutes 

art of the charge, Mr. Addifon is accufed of permitting 
Mr. Tickell, who was his dependent, to publith a tranflation 
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of the firft book of the Iliad, which fome fay was the juve- 
nile work of Addifon, and which others affirm was Tickell’s, 
revifed by him, juft at the time when the firft volume of Mr. 
Pope’s work was delivered to his fubferibers. After a very 
elaborate inveftigation of this butinefs, publifhed in the laft 
edition of the Biog. Brit. the learned Judge clofes with 
this paragraph: “ As there are fo many inconfiftencies in 
the ttory itfelf, which never found its way into print till 
near fixty years after it is faid to have happened, it will be 
no breach of charity to fuppofe, that the whole of it was 
founded on fome mifapprehenfion in either Mr. Pope or the 
earl (Warwick) ; and unlefs better proof can be given, we 
fhall readily acquit Mr. Addifon of this, the moft odious 
part of the charge.”” At the clofe of his life, and with the 
near views of his diffolution, he fent for the young earl of 
Warwick, and alfo for Mr. Gay. He told the latter that 
he had injured him; but if he recovered, he would recom- 
penfe him. Mr. Gay was ignorant of the circumftance to 
wiich he adverted, but fuppofed that fome preferment had 
been defigned for him, which Mr. Addifon prevented his 
obtaining. 

Of his interview with the young Earl, Dr. Young has 
given the following account. After a long and manly, 
but vain ftruggle with his diftemper, he difmiifed his phy- 
ficians, and with them all hopes of life. But with his hopes 
of life he difmiffed not his concern for the living, but fent 
for a youth, nearly related, and fincly accomplifhed, but 
not above being the better for good impreffions from a dying 
friend. He came; but life now glimmering in the focket, 
the dying friend was filent: after a decent and proper paufe, 
the youth faid, “ Dear Sir! you fent for me; I believe, 
and hope, that you have fome commands; I fhall hold them 
moft facred.”” May diftant ages not only hear, but feel, 
the reply! forcibly grafping the youth’s hand, he fo/tly 
faid, ‘* See in what peace a Cliriilian can die.” He {poke 
with difficulty, and foon expired. 

Mr. Addifon, fays his B‘ographer, notwithftanding the 
feveral things which have been advanced to leffen him in the 
public opinion, will always be held in the highett eltimatioa, 
as an amiable and excellent man in private life, as one of the 
brightet ornaments of, perhaps, the fineft age of Englifh 
literature ; as one who greatly contributed to the fpreading 
of good fenfe and good ta!te in the nation; as one of our 
molt eafy, elegant, and graceful writers; as having been 
fingularly beautiful in his allegorical papers, and admirable 
for the vein cf humour which runs through many of his 
compofitions. Tiog. Brit. 

Anpison County, in Geography, a county of Vermont in 
America, on the eaft fide of lake Champlain, and divided 
nearly into equal parts by Otter Creek. It has Chittenden 
country on the north, and Rutland county on the fouth ; and 
contains 6449 inhabitants, difperfud in twenty-one town- 
fhips. Its dimenfions are about thirty miles by twenty- 
feven, and a range of the Greea Mountains pafies through its 
Its chicf town is Middiebury. 

Anppison isallo a town of the above county, lying on 
the lake Champlain, feparated from Newhaven, on the eaft 
by Otter Creek. The Snake Mountains are on the fouth- 
eaft. This town contains 4o1 inhabitants. 

ADDITAMENT, ina general fenfe,; denotes a thing 
added to another. It fignifies the fame as Lpiphy/is. 

AppitameEnT, in Phyfic and Chemifry, are thiegs faper- 
added to the ordinary ingredients of any compofition. 

ADDITION, the aét of joining one thing to another, 
or of augmenting a thing, by the acceffion of others. 

Apopition, in Arithmetic, is the firk-of the four funda- 
mental rules, or operations, of that art. 

Addition contite in finding the amount. of feverab.num- 

bers, 
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hers, or quantities, feyerally added one to another. Or, 
addition is the invention of a uumber, from two or more 
homogeneous ones given, which is equal to the given num- 
bers taken jointly, or together. 

The number thus found is called the fim, or aggregate 
of the numbers given. 

The charaéter of addition is ++, which we ufually exprefs 
hy plus. "Thus 3 +4 denotes the fum of 3 and 4; and is 
read 3, plus 4. 

The addition of fimple numbers is eafy. Thus it is rea- 
dily perceived that 7 and 9, or 7 4-9, make 16; and 
EI + 15, make 26. 

{a longer, or compounded numbers, the bufinefs is per- 
formed by writing the given numbers in a row downwards 3 
homogeneous under homogencous, 7. ¢. units under units, 
tens nader tens, &c. and accurately colleéting the {ums of 
the refpe€tive columns. 

To do this, we begin at the bottom of the outmoft row 
or column to the right; and if the amount of this column 
be ten, or fome number of tens, we fet down only the over- 
plus, and carry one for each ten to the next column. 

Suppofe, e.g. the numbers 1357 and 172 were given to 
be added: write either of them v. gr. 172, under the other 
13573 fo that the units of the one, viz. 2, ftand 


under the units of the other, viz. 73 and the other 1357 
numbers of the one, uuder the correfpondent ones of — 172 
the other, viz. the place of tens under tens, as 7 

under 5; and that of hundreds, viz. 1, under the 1529 


place of hundreds of the other, 3. Then, begin- 

ving, fay 2 and 7 make 9; which write underneath; alfo 
7 and 5 make 12; the lait of which two numbers, viz. 2, 
is to be written, and the other one referved in your mind to 
be added to the next row, 1 and 3: then fay 1 and 1 make 
«, which added to 3 make 5: this written underneath, and 
there will :emain only one, the firit figure of the upper row 
of numbers, which alfo muit be written underneath; and 
thus you have the whole fum, viz. 1529. The fame me- 
thod will extend to any number of fums, which are required 
to be united in one. 

When a great number of feparate fums, or numbers, are 
to be added, it is more eafy to feparate them into two or 
more parcels, which may be added feparately, and then their 
fums added together for the total amount: and thus, by 
dividing the numbers into parcels in different ways, the 
truth of the addition may be proved. 

Another method of proving addition was fuggelted by 
Dr. Wallis in his arithmetic, publifhed in 1657, by calting 
out the nines. Thus, add the figures of each line of num- 
bers together feparately, and caft out always 9 from the 
fums as they arife, adding the overplus to the next figure, 
and fetting down at the end of each line the excels above 
the nine or nines. Purfue the fame procefs with the fum 
total, and the former exceffes of 9, and the laft excefles 
will be equal when the work is right. 
may be thus proved: 
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Appition of numbers of different denominations, for in- 
ftance, of pounds, fhillings, and pence, or yards, feet, and 
inches, is performed by adding or fumming up each deno- 
mination by itfelf, always beginning with the loweft; and 
if, aiter the addition, there be enough to make one of the 


The former examples 
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next higher denomination, for inftance, pence enough to? 
make one or more fhillings, or inches to make one or more! 
fect, they mult be added to the figures of that deno-! 
mination, that is, to the fhillugs or feet, only referving 
the odd remaining pence or inches to be put down in the 
place of pence or inches. And the fame rule is to be ob-? 
ferved of fhillings with regard to pounds; and of feet with’ 
regard to yards. } 
As in the following examples : Avoirdupois weight.» 
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Sum 33°5:6 1/2 
‘ Aporirion of Decimals. See Decimat. 

Avpition of Vulgar Fraétions. See Fraction. 

Appition of Logarithms. See Locartrum. 

Appition of Ratios is ufed by fome authors in the fam 
fenfe with comrosition of ratios, which fee. 

ApopiTion, in Algebra, or the addition of indeterminate 
quantities, exprefled by letters of the alphabet, is performed 
by conneGting the quantities to be added, by their proper 
fizns; and alfo by uniting into one fum, thole that can be 
fo united; ¢.¢. fimilar quantities, by adding their co-effici- 
ents together if they have the fame figns, or fnbtraéting 
thofe which have different figns. So that addition compre- 
hends three cafes. ; 

Cafe 1. Vo add quantities which are like, with like figns: 
add all the co-eflicients together, and to their {um annex the 
common quantities, and prefix the common fign. Thus, 


7a+ga=16a. And11bc+15 bc=26bc. Alfo 35 + ee 
i c 


=8*: and 2,/ac+7 /f/ac=Q,/ac; and 6 4/ab—xx + 
o/ab—xx =I13W7 ab—xx? and in like manner, 6/ 3+7 


Th Bee Vee Again, a,/ac+b,/ac=a+bV ac; and 


2atgcw jax'—x? , 30V Zax x? _ Sat jew pax 
atx a+x atx 


And 64+ 9b—3c—4 
4a+ 5b—2c—3 
loati4hb—s5c—7 
Cafe IT. 'To add quantities which are like with unlike figns: 
add allthe affirmative or pofitive co-efficients intoone fum, and 
all the negative ones into another; then fubtraé the leaft of 
thefe fums from the greatelt, and to the difference prefix the 
fign of the preateft, and annex the common quantity. 


ax Ilax 
Thus, —2 and —3 make — 5; i and — 5 make 
Pea: — —S> —«/ 
2 Ay —av ax and —b,/ax make —a—) Vax. Alfo, 
llax 4ax Fax 
3 s2o1§ 08-72 =2 43 aa =5 3 and —a,/ac 
Ilax , 4ax 


Tax / 
eas and 2,/ac—7/ac= —54/ ae. 


Again, — 3a-+4 

4a+Sa—a—2a=—6a+15a=+94; and — 5xy—3xy 

+8xyt 7xy=—Saytigsy=t 7x95 and —6 4/ax+2 

V ax—54/ax +10 ax — Il 4/ax $12/ax=/axi 
And 8a+7b—8c—7 
—6ba—3b+4c+4 
2a-+4b—4¢—3 

Cafe 
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Cafe III. To add quantities which are unlike, with un- 
like figns: colleé& all the like quantities together by the 
‘lat rule, and fet down thofe that are unlike one another, 
with their proper figns. Thus, 5xy-+-4ax —xy— 4ax= 
5ey —xpqnv: and ~— 6,/an+2./ax— 54/ ax+10/ ax 
=12./axn—Vi/ax=V/ax. Ard gab—6/ac+3bce— 
4x4 3x—7ab+4/ac—2be+7 —4=2ab—24/ac+be— 
x+3. 

are of irrational quantities, or furds. See Surv. 

Anpition, in Laz, is that name, or title, which is given 
‘to a man over and above his proper name, and furname; to 
fhew of what eftate, degree, or myttery he is ; and of what 
town, village, or country. 

Adiitions of Eflate, ox quality, are yeoman, gentleman, 
‘efquire, and fuch like. 

Adiitions of Degree, are thofe we call names of dignity ; 
‘as knight, lord, earl, marqu's, and duke. 

Additions of Myflery, ave fuch as fcrivener, painter, mafon, 
and the ike. See Cuorcuurcn. 

Additions of Place are, of Thorp, of Dale, of Wood- 
ftock.—Where a man hath houfhold in two places, he 
fhall be faid to dwell in both ; fo that his addition in either 
may fuffice. ah was anciently a regular addition. 

By flat. 1 Hen. V. cap. 5. it was ordained, that in all 
original writs of a€tions perfonal, appeals, and indictments, 
upon which procefs of outlawry may be awarded, fuch ad- 
dition fhould be made to the name of the defendant, to fhew 
his eftate, degree, or myttery, and the place where he 
‘dwells ; and that the writs, not having fuch additions, fhall 
abate, if the defendant take exception thereto; but not by 
the office of the court.—The reafon of this ordinance was, 
‘to prevent any clandeftine or miltaken outlawry, by reduc- 
ing to a fpecific certainty the perfon who is the object of 
its procefs. 

If one be of the degree of a duke, earl, &c. he fhall have 
the addition of the moft worthy dignity. 2 Init. 669. 

Such titles, however, are not properly additions, but 
names of dignity.. The title of knight or baronet, is part 
of the party’s name, and ought to be rightly ufed; but 
the titles of efquire, gentleman, or yeoman, &c. being uo 
part of the name, but additions, as people pleafe to call 
them, may be ufed,, or pot ufed, or if varied, it is not ma- 
terial. 1 Lill. 34. 

An earl of Ireland is not an addition of honour here in 
England; but fuch a perfon mnit be written by his Chrif- 
tian and furname, with the addition of efquire only ; and 
the fons of Englifh noblemen, although they have given 
them titles of nobility, in refpeét to their families, if you fue 
them, they muft be named by their Chriftian and furnames, 
with the addition of efquire ; as—fuch-a-one, efquire, com- 
monly called lord A, &c. 2 Inf. 596.-666. 

No addition is neceflary where procefs of outlawry doth 
not lie. 1 Salk. 5. If a city be a county of itfelf, wherein 
are feveral parifhes, addition thereof, as de London, is fuffi- 
cient ; but addition of a parith not in a city, mult mention 
the county, or it will not be good. 1 Danv. 237. 

Appition, in Mujfic, is a dot placed on the right fide 
of a note, to fignifv, that the time of the found of fuch 
note is to be lengthened half as much more, as it would 
otherwife be. j 

A note of addition amounts to the fame with what is by 
fome old Englith authors called prick of perfeGion. 
~ Thus a femibreve, when marked with a dot, is to be as 
long as three minims; the minim, with the like dot, to be 
as long as three crotchets; the crotchet, as three quavers, 
&c. See CHaracrer. 

Avpitions, in Heraldry, denote a kind of bearings, in 
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coats of arms, wherein are placed rewards, or additional 
marks of honour. In which fenfe, additions ftand op- 
pofed. to ABATEMENTS, or DIMINUTIONS. See Dire 
FERENCE, 

Additions refemble, but differ from ordinaries. Too the 
clafs of additions belong a bordure, quarter, canton, gyron, 
pile, flafque, flanche, voider, and an inefcutcheon gules, 
called alfo an ‘ efcutcheon of pretence.’”? On any of thefe 
may an addition of honour be placed, according to the plea- 
fure of the prince, or the fancy of the herald ; which reward 
defcends to none of the family, except the perfon’s own di- 
ret line. In this manner the arms of a kingdom have been 
fornetimes given, by way of addition to a private fubjeét. 
The eftimation in which thefe additions are held, has de- 
clined fince the college has granted them to perfons who ap- 
ply, although neither they nor any of their anceftors have 
had any particular claim on marks of the royal favour. 

Appitions, in Diffilling, a name given to {uch things as 
are added to the wath, or liquor, while in a ftate of-er- 
mentation, in order to improve the vinofity of the fpirit, pro- 
cure a larger quantity of it, or give it a particular flavour. 

All things of whatever kind, thus added in the time of 


fermentation, are called by thofe of the bufinefs, who 


{peak moft intelligently, additions; but many confound 
them with things of a very different nature, under the name 
of FERMENTS. 

The additions ufed in the diftillery may be reduced to 
four general heads. 1. Salts. 2. Acids. 3. Aromatics, and 
4. Oils, A Little tartar, nitre, or common falt finely pow- 
dered, may be added to the liquor while fermenting, efpe- 
cially in the beginning of the operation; or in their ftead, 
a little of the vegetable, or finer mineral acids, may be drop- 
ped in at different times, when found neceflary. Thefe are 
of great ufe, efpecially in the fermenting folutions of trea- 
cle, honey, and the like fweet and rich vegetable juices, 
which either wholly want an acid in themfelves, or have it 
in too {mall a proportion, or have been robbed or divetted of 
it. The proper acids for this purpofe are, the juice of Seville 
oranges, or lemons, or the fpirit of fulphur, or Glauber’s 
{pirit of falt, or, what is greatly preferable to all thefe, a 
particular aqueous folution of tartar, a fuccedaneum for 
which may be tamarinds, or the robs of fome very acid 
fruits, or the media fubfantia vini. On this foundation 
ftands that ingenious practice of ufing a fuitable proportion 
of the {till bottoms, or the remaining wafh, in the fubfequent 
brewing. 

After the fame manner, a very confiderable quantity of 
any effential vegetable oil, may by proper management be 
converted into a furprifingly large quantity of inflammable 
{pirtt ; but great care in this cafe muft be had not to drop 
it in too fatt, nor too much at a time ; this might damp the 
fermentation ; and, indeed, the adding a large quantity of 
oil at once, is the common way of {topping the fermentation 
at any point required. 

The belt method of all, of introducing the oil, fo as ta 
avoid all inconvenience, is to rednce it firft to an elzofac- 
charum, by grinding it in a mortar, with a due quantity of 
fine {ugar in powder. The oil thus added, with its particles 
difunited, and in form of powder, will readily mix with the 
liquor, and immediately ferment with it. 

A large proportion of reétified fpirit, or of any other 
{pirit, may, by prudent management, be alfo introduced into 
the fermenting liquor; and this will always come back with 
a large addition to the quantity of fpirit, that would other- 
wife have arifen from the diftillation. Shaw. See Combj- 
natory DIsTILLATION, 

ADDITIVE, denotes fomething to be added to another. 

Ee Geome- 
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Geometricians fpeak of additive ratios ; aftronomers of ad- 
ditive equations, &c. 

Appitive ratio is ufed, by fome writers, for that whofe 
terms are difpofed to addition, that is, to compofition, in 
oppofition to /ubtradive ratio, whofe terms are difpofed to 
Subtraction, #. ¢. to divifion. Phil. Tranf. N° 257. 

Suppofe the line ac divided in the points 4 and ~, 

a 4 x c 
the ratio between @4 and dx is additive; becaufe the 
terms a4 and x compofe the whole ax. But the ratio be- 
tween ax and dx is fubtractive, becaufe ax and dx differ by 
the line ad. 

Appitive eguattons, in Affronomy, thofe which are to be 
added to the fun’s mean ANOMALY, in order to find the 
true one. See Equarion. 

ADDIX, in Antiquity, a meafure of capacity in Afia 
and Egypt. Sce Pitoc. 

ADDIXIT, or Appixerunt, was the word by which 
they expreffed the favourable augur of the facred bids. For 
an unfavourable augur, a negative was annexed. 

ADDOUBORS, in Law. See Repuszors. 

ADDRESS, in a general fenfe, is ufed for fill and good 
management, and of late has been adopted from the French, 
and is ufed in genteel phrafe, and alfo in Commerce, as fyno- 
nymous with direGtion to a perfon or place. The word is 
formed of the French verb addrefer, to dire any thing to a 
person. 

AvpreEss, means alfo a difcourfe prefented to the king, 
in the name of a confiderable body of his people; to expreds 
or notify their fentiments of joy, fatisfaction, or the like, 
on fome extraordinary occafion. 

We fay, the lords’ addrefs, the commons’ addrefs.—Ad- 
dreffes were firft fet on foot under the adminiftration of Oli- 
ver Cromwell.—At Paris, their office of intelligence was 
commonly called dureau d’addreffe. 

Appress, in Rhetoric. See APOSTROPHE. 

ADDUCENT Mujeles, or Avpuctors, in Anatomy, 
are thofe which bring forward, clofe, or draw together, the 
parts of the body whereto they are annexed. 

The word is compounded of ad, to ; and ducere, to draw, 
or bring. 

Adducents, or adduétors, ftand oppofed to abducent, or 
abdu@tors. 

ADDUCTION, in Anatomy, the motion or action of 
the adducent mufcles, or addu@tors. 

ADDUCTOR brevis femoris. See Triceps. 

Avpucror longus femoris. See Triceps. 

Appucror magnus femoris. See Triceps. . 

Avpuctor Oculi arifes from the inner fide of the foramen 
opticum, between the obliquus fuperior and depreflor, and 
is inferted into the globe of the eye oppofite to the inner 


angle. It is from its fituation the fhorteft of the four 
ftraight mufcles of the eye. It will turn the eye towards 
the nofe. 


Appuctor Ofis metacarpi minimi digiti manus, metacar- 
pius of Winflow, arifes from the as unciforme, and the 
ligament of the wrilt, and is inferted in a tendinous form 
into the inner fide and front of the metacarpal bone of the 
little finger. It will bring the metacarpal bone of this fin- 
ger towards the reft, and will bend it. 

Appuctor minimi digiti pedis, arifes from the infide of the 
metatarfal bone of the little toe, and 1s inferted into the infide 
of the root of the firft joint of the little toe. It will bend 
the firft joint of the little toe, and draw it inwards. 

Appucror pollicis manus, has a broad flefhy origin from 
the whole length of the metacarpal bone of the middle fin- 
ger: its fibres are collected together to be inferted tendinous 
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into the inner part of the root of the firft bone of the 
thumb. It will pull the thumb towards the fingers. 

Avpuctor pollicis pedis, the antithenar of Winflow, arifes 
by a long tendon from the os calcis, from the os cuboides, 
from the os cuneiforme externum, and from the metatarfal 
bone of the fecond toe. It is inferted into the external fe- 
famoid bone of the great toe. Its ufe is to bring the great 
toe towards the other toes. 

Appuctor proflate, a name given by Santorini to a muf- 
cle, which he alfo calls /evator proflate, and which Winflow 
calls proftaticus fuperior. Albinus, from its office, had very 
properly called it compreffor proflate. 

ADDUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Paleftine in 
the tribe of Judah. 

ADDYME, a town of Africa, placed by Ptolemy ia 
Mauritania Czfarienfis. 

ADEA, in Geography, a diftri of Abyflinia, called alfe 
Hapea. 

ADEB, in Commerce, the name of a large Egyptian 
weight, ufed principally for rice, and confilting of 210 okes, 
each of three rotolos, a weight of about two drams lefs than 
the Englifh pound. But this is no certain weight : for at 
Rofetta, the adeb is only 150 okes. Posocke, Egypt. 

ADEBA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Hifpania 
Tarragonenfis, placed by Ptolemy among the Illercaones. 

ADEBAREA, in Geography, a defert, hilly diftriét of 
Abyffinia, called the country of the Slaves, as being in the 
vicinity of the Shangalla. 

ADEDUS, in Ancient Geography, a town, of Arabia 
Felix, on the borders of the Red Sea, placed by Ptolemy 
in long. 72° 15/. and lat. 17° 10’. among the Caflanitt. 

ADEGEM, in Geography, a town of Flanders, 5 leagues 
ealt of Bruges. 

ADEE, a kingdom on the eaftern coaft of Africa, fo 
called from its metropolis, and Ze1a from an eminent fea- 
port, fituated to the fouth of the Red Sea, the Straits of 
Babelmandel and cape Guardefui, and has the Indian ocean 
on the ealt, on the fouth the kingdoms of Magadaxo and 
Adea ; and on the weft the country of the Gallas, or the 
kingdoms of Dancali, Dawaro, Bali, Fatigar, and other 
diftri@s of Abyffinia. The exa extent of this kingdom 
is not known; but it is fuppofed from eaft to weit to 
be about 160 leagues, and from north to fouth about 
42 leagues. The interior part of Adel is very imperfectly 
deferibed. The principal places in it are Adel the capital 
and royal refidence, fituate in the inland country, near 
the river Hawafh, about 300 miles fouth of Mocha, N. lat. 
8° 5’. E. long. 44° 20'.; Affem, a {mall town on the eaft- ' 
ern coaft, which furnifhes provifions for mariners, but has 
no haven; Cape Guarperurto the north of Affem ; Meta 
on the northern coa{t near the river Soal, Barsora and 
Zeira. Some geographers have mentioned other cities in 
this kingdom, viz. Aran, Bali, Doara, Comizara, Novorata, 
Socel, and Auffagurella, fituate ona high hill in the centre of 
the kingdom. ‘The whole coaft to the fouth-eaft is defart. 
This kingdom is faid to have been founded by a prince of 
Abyfiinia, called Salatru, who, efcaping from the prifon in 
which the princes of the blood are confined in that country, 
took refuge in the province of Adel, and marrying the daugh- 
ter of the king of Zeixa, cftablifhed himfelf in the poffeffion 
of thefe united kingdoms. Of all the enemies, with whom 
the Abyffinians have had occafton to contend, the kings of 
Adel have been the molt powerful and inveterate : and, ine 
deed, the hiftory of this kingdom confifts principally of de- 
tails of alternate defeats and victories. ‘The Adelians being 
Mohammedans, and the Abyffinians Chriftians, a mutual 
animofity has fubfilted between them; and the rancour has 

increafed 
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increafed in confequence of the fuccour given to the latter 
by the Portuguefe, and the alarm o¢cafioned by their fub- 
miffion to the authority of the Roman fee. At length, 
however, the Portuguefe were totally expelled, and the 
kingdom of Adel became tributary to the Grand Signior. 
The kings of this country have been for a long time in high 
favour at the Porte, and dignified with the title of Saints, 
on account of their fingular zeal, and frequent wars again{t 
the Chriftians. Neverthelefs the Sultans have contrived to 
flrip them of their mott confiderable maritime towns on the 
Red Sea: fo that they have now no port left, except that 
of Zeila, the reft being all in the hands of the Turks. By 
thefe means the kings of Adel are precluded from maintain- 
ing any intercourfe with Europe. fa 

The country, though it has feldom any rain, is fo weil 
watered by rivers and canals, that it is very fertile and pro- 
duétive. _It has plenty of wheat, barley, and millet; and 
a great variety of fheep, cows and other cattle. Some of 
the fheep have large tails, which weigh between 20 and 30 
pounds. But the chief traffic of the inhab?rants confilts of 
gold duft, elephant’s teeth, frankincenfe and negro-flaves, 
which they procure from Abyflinia with which they are 
almoft always at war, and convey to the port of Zeila, where 
they find purchafers from Arabia, Cambaya, and other parts. 

The Adelites, called Gisspertis, are a ftout and war- 
like people, and fight with furprifing intrepidity againft the 
Abyffinians, partly from a zeal for religion, and partly with 
the hope of plunder: and they are furnifhed by the Turks 
and Arabs with a variety of fire-arms. Their complexion, 
particularly on the northern coatt, is of a tawny brown, and 
towards the fouth it is of a more deep black. Their drefs 
chiefly confifts of a piece of cotton, which covers them 
from the girdle to the knee, the reft of the body being 
naked: but the king and nobles wear a kind of loofe gar- 
ment that covers the whole body, anda cap over the head. 
All, and efpecially the women, are fond of adorning their 
necks, arms, wrilts, and ankles with bracelets of glafs, 
amber, and other fimilar trinkets. 

ADELARD, or Aruevarp, in Biography, a bene- 
diGtine monk of Bath, flourifhed about the year 1130, and 
for the fake of mathematical knowledge, travetled into 
France, Spain, Germany, Italy, Egypt, and Arabia, and 
is faid to have fettled at Paris, where he acquired reputation 
as a teacher of medicine. He tranflated Euclid, among 
other Greek writers, out of Arabic into Latin; and alfo 
an Arabic work, entitled ‘‘ Ericheatarim,’’ upon the feven 
planets. He wrote a treatife on the feven liberal arts, compre- 
hending, according to the language of the times, the ¢ri- 
wvium and quadrivium. He is alfo faid to have written many 
books of phytic and medicine, which are loft. Wallis, in 
his Algebra (p. 6.) mentions the prefaces to two MS. books 
of Travels ; one or both of which had noticed the travels 
of Athelardus Bathonenfis, which had been cited by Vof- 
fius, who fays that he was learned in all the fciences of his 
time; but *thefe have fince been cut out of the books in 
Corpus Chrifti and Trinity colleges, Oxford, and carried 
away :—a [pecies of larceny, which, in the Republic of Let- 
ters, deferves to be treated as a capital offence. 

ApeErarp. See ADALARD. 

ADELBERG, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the duchy of Wurtemberg; two leagues fouth-eaft from 
Schorndorff. See ADLESBERG. 

ADELBOLD, in Biography, a monk of Lobes in the 
diocefe of Liege, and afterwards bifhop of Utretch, wrote 
the life of his emperor Henry 1I. furnamed Claudius, with 
whom he was a favourite. He was made bifhop of Utrecht 
in 1008, and died in 1027. 
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ADEL-I%f, in Ichthyology, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the Lavaretus, or albula nobilis. 

ADELFORS, in Geography, a gold-mine in the pro- 
vince of Smoland, in Sweden, difcovered in 1738. “Ducats 
are coined with its gold. 

ADELHOLZEN, or Avetuoerz, in Geography, a 
town of Germany in the circle of Bavaria, famous for its 
medicinal baths; four miles fouth of Traunttein. 

ADELIA, formed of nro: uncertain or obfeure, in 
Botany, a genus of the disecia monadelphia clafs and order, 
of the natural order of tricocce and euphorbie of Juffier. Its 
characters are, that the male calyx is a one-leafed, tripar- 
tite perianthium, with oblong and recurved leaflets; it has 
no corolla; and the ftamina are numerous, capillary fila- 
ments of the length of the calyx, united into a cylinder at 
the bafe; and the anthers are roundifh, the female calyx is 
a five-parted perianthium, the parts being oblong and per- 
manent; no corolla; the piftillum has a roundifh germen, 
three very fhort divaricate ttyles, and torn ftigmas ; the pe- 
ricarpium is a tricoccous, roundifh, three-celled caplule ; 
and the feeds are folitary and roundifh. There are three 
fpecies, viz. A. dernardia, the villous-leaved bernardia ; A. 
ricinella, {mooth-leaved bernardia ; and A. acidoton, or box- 
leaved adelia. Thefe fhrubs grow naturally in the ifland of 
Jamaica, and are nearly allied to the croton. The fecond grows 
to the height of eight or ten feet; the third refembles a 
young ebony, and does not rife above four feet high. They 
may be propagated by feeds brought from the countries 
where they grow. Martyn. In the laft edition of Lin- 
nus by Gmelin, this genus is ranked under the monadelphia 
icofandria clafs and order. 

ADELING. See Aruetina. 

ADELLA, Apatus and Apano, in Ichthyology, names 
given to the stuRGEON. 

ADELLUM, in Ancient Geography, 
north-weit of Illicis. 

ADELM, or AtpueELm, in Biography, fon of Kenred, 
and nephew of Ina, king of the Weft-Saxons, was a learn- 
ed Englifhman, who flourifhed about the year 680. He 
was firlt Abbot of Malmfbury, and afterwards bifhop of 
Sherburn. He was much efteemed, and is faid to have been 
the firit Englifhman who wrote in Latin, and the firft who 
brought poetry into England. He compofed feveral books, 
not only in theology, but in the mathematical fciences, as 
arithmetic, aftrology, and de difciplinis philofophorum. He 
died in 709, in the monaftery of Malmfbury, and is ho- 
nourably mentioned by Bede and William of Malmfbury, 
and alfo by Bale and Camden. He was canonized, and 
many miracles are afcribed to him. 

ADELMANSFELDEN, in Geography, a town of 
Germany in the circle of Swabia, two leagues welt of 
Elwangen. 

ADELNAU, or Opetno, a town of Poland, feven 
leagues fouth-weft of Kalith. 

ADELPHI, a {mall ifland in the Grecian Archipelago, 
about a league eaft-fouth-eaft of Scopelo. 

ADELPHIANI, in Church Hiftory, a {e& fo called 
from their leader Adelphius, who kept the fabbath as a 
falt. 

ADELSCALG, in Ancient Cuftoms, denotes the fer- 
vant of the king. The word is alfo written Adelfcalche, 
and Addelfcalcus. It is compounded of the German adel 
or edel, noble, and fcale, fervant. Among the Bavarians, 
adelfcalcs appear to have been the fame with royal thanes 
among the Saxons, and thofe called minifiri regis, 1m ancient 
charters. 


ADELSDORYF, in Geography, the name of two 
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a town of Spain, 
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towns of Franconia; one in the bifhopric of Bambere, and 
the other in the marquifate of Anfpach. 

ADEMPTION, inthe Civil Law, the revocation of a 
grant, donation, or the like. The ademption of a legaey 
may be either expre/s, as when the teftator declares in form, 
that he revokes what he had bequeathed 3 or tacit, as when 
he only revokes it indire&tly or implicitly. Thus, if A. by 
will gives his daughter M. 1oool., to be firft paid after his 
debts, befides a fhare out of the dividend of his eftate; and 
afterwards on her marriage, an agreement be made for what 
fhe fhould have out of A’s eflate, that it fhould be only 
rrool., which fhould be in full of what wa3 intended. out 
of it ; this agreement is an ademption of the legacy. 

ADEN, a gland. See Granp. 

Aven, in Geography, a celebrated mart, giving name to 
acountry of which it is the capital, -fituate at the mott 
fouthern extremity of Arabia Felix upon the Indian ocean, 
near the {traits of Babelmandel. According to the Arabs, 
its founder was Aden the fon of Saba and grandfon of 
Abraham. Some fuppofe that the etymology of the name 
is the fame with that of Eden, and that it was fo called 
from the delightful conntry in which it was fituated. It 
ftands at the foot of feveral high mountains which fur- 
round it almoft on all fides. The Arabs have ereéted forts 
on the fummits of thefe mountains; anda fine aquedu& con- 
veys the water from thence into a large refervoir or canal, 
built about three-quarters of a mile from the city, which 
fupplies the inhabitants. Golius fuppofes, that den is the 
Arabia Emporium of Ptolemy ; and it is without doubt the 
Adana of Uranius, mentioned by Stephanus, vol.i. p.27. 
The fituation of the harbour of Aden, which opened an 
eafy communication with Egypt, Ethiopia, India, and Per- 
fia, had rendered it for many ages one of the moft flourifh- 
ing fa€tories in Afia. Fifteen years after it had repulfed 
the great Albuquerque, who attempted to demolifh it in 
1513, it fubmitted to the Turks, under Soliman I]. in 
1539, who did not long remain mafters of it. The king of 
Yeman, who poffeffed the only diftriét of Arabia that merits 
the appellation of happy, drove them from thence and re- 
moved the trade to Mocha, which, till this circumftance oc- 
curred, was only a village. N. lat. 12° 40’. E. long. 46° 
13/. 

Aven, is alfo the name of a mountain in the kingdom of 
Fez. 

ADENANTHERA, formed of e805, glandulous, and 
ev9npce, an anther, baflard flower-fence, in Botany, a genus of 
the decandria monogynia clafs and order, of the natural order 
of lomentacee, and leguminofe of Juffieu; the characters of 
which are thefe: the calyx is a one-leafed, five-toothed, 
very {mall perianthium ; the corolla is five-petalled and bell- 
fhaped, the petals lanceolate, feffile, convex inwards, and 
concave underneath; the ftamens are fubulate filaments, 
erect and fomewhat fhorter than the corolla; the anthers are 
roundifh, incumbent, bearing a globofe gland at the outer 
tip 3 the piftillum is an oblong germen, gibbous downwards, 
ftyle fubulate, and as long as the ftamens, the {tigma fimple ; 
the pericarpium is along compreifed membranaceous legume, 
and the feeds are very numerous, roundifh, and remote. 
There are three {pecies, viz. 1. A. pavonina, or poinciana, 
with leaves {mooth on both fides, which is one of the largeft 
trees in the Eaft Indies. Its duration is 209 years, and its 
timber is much ufed on account of its folidity ; the powder 


of the leaves is ufed in their ceremonies: the feeds are eaten- 


and are alfo valued as weights, being each of them four 
grains ; and beaten with water and borax, they form a ce- 
ment, and the bruifed leaves yield a liquor which is efteemed 
good again{t pains in the loins. This {pecies muft be raifed 
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on a hot-bed from feeds, and it mutt afterwards be placed 
in the bark-ftove. Ithas not yet flowered in England. Mr. 
Miller mentions .a variety with {carlet feeds received from 
India, which is of a very flow growth. 2. A. falcata, 
with leaves tomentofe underneath, is a native of the Ealt 
Indies. 3. A. /candens is a native of Mallicolio, an ifland 
in the South-feas. Thefe two fpecies are little known with 
us; having never been cultivated in England. 

ADENANTHERA, is alfo a {pecies of ANTHERICUM. 

ADENBURG, or Atpensurcu, a town of Weltphaliay. 
in the duchy of Bere, fubject to the ele¢tor Palatine; 12 
miles north-eaft of Cologne. E. long. 7° 16’. N. lat. 
Sine 
ADENDA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the em< 
pire of Morocco, and province of Temfena. 

ADENTA, in Botany,.a genus of the hexandria mono- 
gynia clafs and ovder ; the characters of which are, that the 
corolla has fix petals: the calyx is very long, and divided, 
into fix portions ; the neétarium is compofed of fix linear 
fcales. There is one fpecies, viz. A. venenata, with pal- 
mated leaves and {piked flowers. This fpecies is mentioned 
by Farfkal in his Flor. /Agypt. And he fays, that the 
powder of the young branches mixed in any kind of iiquor, 
is a {trong poifon ; and that the capparis /pinofa is an anti- 
dote to it. The tree grows in Arabia. 

ADENOGRAPHY, compounded of adm, gland, and 
yexdw, I deferibe, that branch of Anatomy which defcribes the 
glands, and the glandular parts of the body. 

Adenagraphy, is the fame with what fome others call ade= 
nology, or the adenological part of Anatomy. 

ADENOIDES, q. d. glandulous, an epithet applied to 
the prosTaT2. 

ADENOS, a kind of cotton, otherwife called marine 
cotton. It comes from Aleppo by the way of Marfeilles, 
where it pays 20 fer cent. duty, according to the TARIFF of 
the year 1705. Its valuation, by the fame sariff, is of 76 
livres 16 fols. 

ADENOSUS abfceffus, in Surgery, a crude, hard tuber- 
cle, difficult of difcuffion, and refembling the appearance of 
a gland. See Asscess. 

ADENSEN, in Geography, a parochial village in the- 
bailiwick of Calenberg, in Hanover, which formerly be- 
longed to the lords of Adenoys, whofe male iflue became 
extin& in 1331, and whofe eftates defcended by marriage to. 
the counts of Hallermund. 

ADEONA, in Mytholgy, a goddefs invoked by the 
Romans when they fet out upon a journey. This (fays Mr. 
Bryant) is the fame with /dione or Adione, formed of ad 
and Jénah, q. d. regia columba, referred to in the Hebrew 
word for necromancer (Deut. xviil. 11.), and probably the. 
Dione of the Greeks. Mythol. vol. ii. p. 313. 

ADEPHAGIA, the goddefs of gluttony, as the name 
imports, to whom the Sicilians paid religious worfhip. In 
the temple erected to her, her flatue was placed next ta 
that of Ceres. 

Hee erp ae, or voracious, an appellation of Her- 
cules. ‘ 

ADEPS, in Anatomy, the fat found in the abdomen. 
The term alfo denotes more generally any kind of rar. 

ADEPTS, Avert, from the verb adipifci, to obtain, a 
denomination given to the proficients in Alchemy, by. which 
thofe chemifts chofe formerly to diftinguifh themfelves who 
were engaged in experiments on the tranfmutation of 
metals, and refearches after the univerfal medicine. The 
appellation is derived, according to Paracelfus (de aftronomia 
magna, lib. i.), from the Latin term philofophia adepta, phi« 
lofophy acquired by contemplation, in oppofition to that: 

which 
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which was taught and tranfmitted in the {chools philofophia 
elementaris, Such is the nature, fays Paracelfus, of this 
higher philofophy, that it does not originate from man but 
from heaven ; and one mortal can no more communicate it 
to another, than the paper on which letters are traced, can 
of itfelf declare their meaning. Hence the enthufiafts who 
gave themfelves up to this kind of ftudy, intitled them- 
felves philojophi adepli, as they {poke of others by the name 
of philofophi terreni. Van Helmoat alfo fays, “ vacantur bi 
adzpti quorum recor fpiritus Dei ¢f,”’ (de magnet. vuln. curat. 
oy) “ Adepts are thofe who are guided by the fpirit of 
od.”? 

Originally, however, this flattering epithet was common 
to feveral fciences, for Paracelfus expreisly mentions adept 
theology, adept geometry, adept medicine, &c. All thefe 
fublime diftinétions are however fallen into neglect, and the 
believers in the philofopher’s flone have alone retained pof- 
feffion of the title of adepts. ‘The term therefore in the vo- 
cabulary of the alchemiits, means a perfon, who, befides 
being a matter of all that has been written, or is current by 
tradition, relative to the occult qualities of bodies, has by 
contemplation, and in fome myfterious manner, acquired an 
infight into thofe fecrets of nature, on which depend the 
tranfmutation of metals, and the univerfal medicine. It was 
a tradition among the adepts, that the number of perfons 
thus divinely initiated, was never either more or lefs than 
twelve. The moft celebrated of this fraternity are Ray- 
mond Lully, Paracelfus, Van Helmont, and Ifaac Hol- 
landus ; men fuperior in real chemical knowledge to mott of 
their contemporaries, but who were led partly by their own 
vanity and love of mytticifm, and partly by the eafy and 
eager credulity of the public to be contented with the fame 
of conjurers, when they might have deferved the notice of 
potterity as philofophers. ; 

The term adepts is fometimes more generally applied to 
thofe who are proficients in any kind of fcience. 

ADEQUATANGIE Creek, in Geography, is the eaftern 
head water of Sufquehannah river, in the ftate of New 
York. 

ADEQUATE, fomething equal to, or co-extended 
with, another ; and filling the whole meafure and capacity 
thereof. 

In this fenfe the word ftands oppofed to InADEQUATE. 

AvequarTe, or #ota/, in Logic, is applied to the objects 
of feience. The adequate obje& of a icience includes the 
material and formal obje&: the material obje& of a fcience 
is that part which is common to it with other f{ciences; the 
formal is that which is peculiar to itfelf. 

AvEQUATE ideas, or notions, in Metaphyfics, are fuch 
images or conception of an objet, as perfectly reprefent it, 
or anfwer to all the parts and properties of it. 

M. Leibnitz defines an adequate notion to be that of whofe 
fevecal chara€ters we have diftin& ideas.—Thus, a circle 
being defined, a figure bounded by a curve line which returns 
into itfelf, and whofe points are all equally diftant from a 
certain intermediate point therein, our notion of a circle is 
adequate, if we have diftin® ideas of all thefe circumftances, 
viz. a curve returning upon itfelf, a middle point, an equa- 
hty of diftance, &c. 

All fimple ideas are adequate and perfect; and the fa- 
culty, be what it will, that excites them, reprefents them 
entire. 

The ideas of modes are likewife adequate, or perfe& ; 
except of thofe modes which occafionally become fub- 
ftances; for when we fpeak of modes feparately exilting, 
we only confider them feparate from the fubftance by way 
of abftraction. 
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All abftra& ideas are alfo adequate and perfeét; fince 
they reprefent all that part of the fubje€& which we then 
confider.—Thus, the idea of roundnefs is perfeét, or ade- 
quate, becaufe it offers to the mind ali that is in roundnefs 
in general. 

Of the fame kind are all ideas, of which we know no 
original, or-external objec really exilling out of the mind, 
by oceafion of which they were excited in us, and of which 
we think them the images. Thus, when a dog is before us, 
it is the external obje& without us which raifes the idea in 
our miad; but the idea of an animal in general, has no ex- 
ternal object to excite it: it is created by the mind itfelf, 
and mutt of neceflity be adequate or perfect. 

On the contrary, the ideas of all fub{tances are inadequate 
and imperfe&, which are not formed at the pleafure of the 
mind, but gathered from certain properties, which experi- 
ence difcovers in them. 

This is evident, tecaufe our knowledge of fubftances is 
very defective; and we are only acquainted with fome of 
their properties: thus, we know that filver is white, that 
it is malleable, that it melts, &c. but we do not know what 
farther properties it may have ; and we are wholly ignorant 
of the inward texture of the particles whereof it con- 
fits.—Our idea of filver, therefore, not reprefenting to 
the mind all the properties of filver, is inadequate and im- 
perfect. 

ADER, Guittaume, in Biography, practifed medicine 
at Teuloufe in the beginning of the 17th century ; and 
publitked « Enarrationes de Egrotis et Morbis in Evan- 
gelia.” Tolofe, 1620, 4to. “ De peftis Cognitione, Prz- 
vifione et Remediis.”” 1628, ato. 

Aver, Eper, Harap, or Heren, in Ancient Geography, 
a town thus varioufly called, allotted to the tribe of Judah ; 
which, before that diftribution was made, is faid to have 
been the capital of Arab, one of the Canaanitith kings. 
This prince attacked and vanquifhed the Ifraclites before 
their entrance into the promifed land. The town was 
fituated to the fouth, and near the lake Afphaltites, 

ADERAIMIN. See Atperaimin. 

ADERANPATANAM Bay, lies about north-weft by 
welt from Point Pedro, in the ifland of Ceylon, and weit 
by fouth from Calimer Point, on the coaft of Coromandel. 

ADERBIGAN, or Aperseirzan. See AIDERBEIT= 
ZAN. 

ADERBORGH, a fmall town of the circle of Upper 
Saxony, in Pomerania, belonging to the king of Pruffia ;. 
three leagues north-weft of Stettin. 

ADERBOURG, a fmall town in Germany, in the 
marche of Brandenburg. 

ADERCAN, a town of Perfiay in the province: of La. 
riftan ;. 20 leagues-north-eaft of Haar. 

ADERCO, in Ancient Geography, a town of Iberia. 

ADERKAN, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the 
province of Farfiftan: 45 leagues fouth of Schiras. 

ADERNO, afmall place in the Val di Demona in Sicily,, 
anciently. called Adranum, and fituate near the river Fiume 
d’Aderno, at the foot of Mount Gibel. E. long. 15° rs 
N. lat. 38° 5’. The remains of the walls of this ancient 
city ftill retain an air of grandeur. The pretended temple 
of Adrano in the vicinity of it is nothing more than a bath, 
conftru€ted of bricks and lava, in the lower period of anti- 
quity, when both Sicily and the Roman empire had lott al¥ 
their eminent artilts. See Houel’s Voy. Pittorefque des 
Iffes de Sicile, vol. ii. N° 26. 

ADERSLEBEN, a town of Germany, in the princi- 
pality of Halberftadt ; 16 miles fouth-eaft of Halberttadt. 

ADES, or Haves, ns, from wand dw, to /ee, denotes the 

invifible 
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invifible fate. In the heathen mythology, tt comprehends 
allthofe regions that lie beyond, the river Styx, viz. Erebus, 
‘Lartarus, and Elyfium. See Hecv. 
Dr. Campbell obferves, that the word o3n;, ades, occurs 
-eleven times in the New Teftament, and is tranflated Ae//in all, 
except one, where it is tranflated grave. He thinks, however, 
that it ought never in {cripture to be rendered 4e//, at leatt 
in the fenfe applied to that word by Chriftians. Inthe Old 
‘Teftament, the correfponding word is S Ny, fSeo!/, which 
fiznifies the ttate of the dead in general, without regard to 
their character or to their condition, either of happinefs or 
mifery. Tbe Seventy in their tranflation of the word, have 
almolt invariably ufed adn. See Gen. xxxvii. 35. chap. xhi. 
35. Pf. xvi. 10. Acts, ii. 27. Some biblical critics, however, 
among whom we may reckon father Simon, bifhop Law, 
and Dr. Jehn Taylor, have contended that the term, in the 
Old Teftament at leaft, means no more than 95, /epulchre 
or grave. This opinion is examined by Dr. Campbell, and 
he alleges, that, thovgh our word grave may, in fome 
cafes, fufficiently exprefs, not the import of the word /Leol, 
but the purport of the fentence; yet, in other cafes, it’gives 
but a feeble, and fometimes an improper verfion of the ori- 
ginal. He maintains, that with regard to the fituation of 
hades, it feems always to have been conceived both by Jews 
and Pagans, as in the lower parts of the earth, and correfpond- 
ing in depth to the height of the vifible heavens, both which 
are on this account contra{ted in facred writ. See Job, xi. 
+, 8, 9. Pfal. exxxix. 8. Amos, ix. 2, 3. Befides, the 
inhabitants of Aades are, from their fubterranean abode, de- 
nominated in the New Teftament, (Phil. ii. 10.) x2IxxSou0s, 
a word of the fame import with the phrafe Swoxolw rng yns, 
under the earth, (Rev. v. 13.) which, with the excugon and 
exsfevs, celeftiai and terreftrial beings, include the whole ra- 
tional creation. In proof of the coincidence of the Hebrew 
and Pagan nations concerning the fituation of the place of 
departed fpirits, he refers to the lines of Virgil, /En. viii. 
W. 2433 &c. 


‘© Non fecus, ac fi qua penitus vi terra dehifcens 
Infernas referet fedes, et regna recludat 
Pallida, diis invifa ; {uperque immane barathrum 
Cernatur, trepidentque immiffo lumine manes.”” 


Dr. Campbell farther obferves, that Leber, the Hebrew word 
for grave, is never rendered in the ancient tranflation dnc, 
but t2Qoc, ponux, or fome equivalent term; whereas /heol is 
never rendered.rz$o, or zyx, but always adns. This word ts 
alfo always fingular in meaning, as well as in form ; but the 
word for grave is often plural: and the former never admits 
the poffeflive pronouns, being the receptacle of all the dead, 
and therefore incapable of an appropriation to individuals ; 
the latter often. In hades all the dead are reprefented as 
prefent, without exception: but the cafe is quite different 
with the graves or fepulchres. If. v. 14. chap. xiv. 9. See alfo 
Job. xxxviii. 17.in which the challenge to Job could have no 
relation to a fepulchre, the door or entry to which is always 
known to the living ; whereas the cafe was very different with 
regard to the habitation of departed fpirits. Upon the whole, 
Dr. Campbell concludes, that the word grave, or /epulchre, 
never conveys the full import of the Hebrew /heo/, orthe Greek 
hades. This author proceeds to examine the fenfe of adns, 
hades, inthe New Teftament, and refers to Adts, ii. 27. in 
which the writer, in ufing two expreffions, one regarding the 
fpul, the other the bady, would undoubtedly adapt his lan- 
guage to the received opinions concerning each ; and if this 
‘be the cafe, hades was as truly, in their account, the foul’s def- 
tiny after death, as corruption was that of the body. Another 
Clear proof from the New Teftament, fays Dr. Campbell, that 
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hades denotes 'the intermediate flate of fouls between death 
and the general refurre€tion, occurs in Rey. xx. 14. where 
the expreffion denotes that death, and the ftate of fouls in- 
tervening between death and judgment, #..c. hades, fhall be 
no more; but that to the wicked thefe fhall be fucceeded by 
a more terrible death ; /e//, properly fo called. See allo 
ch. vi. 8. The apoftle Paul, it is faid, without naming 
hades, conveys the fame ideas of the ftate of fouls departed. 
Rom. x. 6, 7. Hades is often ufed figuratively to denote a 
humble and miferable ftate ; and thus it is oppofed to Acaven. 
Matt. xi. 23. xvi 15. Here it may be obferved, with 
Grotius, (Truth of Chriltian Religion, p. 308. Clarke’s 
edit.) and many others, that wuaas z2dcu, the gates of hades, 
are a very natural periphrafis for death. So the expreffion is 
ufed by the Seventy as a literal verfion of the Hebrew. If. 
xxxvill. 10. See alfo Wifdom of Solomon, xvi. 13. The 
claffical ufe of this phrafe is the fame with that of the in- 
fpired writers. Homer makes Achilles fay, as rendered by 
our Englifh poet : 


“© Who can think one thing and another tell, 

My foul detefts him as the gates of hell :” 
—————_ sx0s wiao muAncs. Il. lib, ii. 

i. e. | hate him as death, or mortally. 


To fay then, that the gates of death /hall not prevail againtt 
the church, is, in other words, to fay, it fhall never die, or be 
extinct. ‘The only paffage, fays Dr. Campbell, in holy writ, 
which feems to countenance the opinion, that zdn, hades, 
means the fame thing as yew, gehenna, or a place of punifh- 
ment, is in Luke, xvi. 23. According to the exphcation viven 
of this paflage, the rich man and Lazarus were both in 
Aades, though in very different fituations; the latter in the 
manfion of the happy, and the former in that of the 
wretched. When hades is reprefented as being under the 
earth, and heaven, or the feat of the blefled, as being above 
the flars, thefe expreffions fhould be regarded merely as at- 
tempts to accommodate what is fpoken to vulgar appre- 
henfion andlanguage. See Campbell’s Four Gofpels, tranf- 
lated from the Greek. Prelim. Diff. vol.i. p. 206—236. 
See Sreep of the Soul. 

Anes, in Geography. See Ruanes. 

ADESA, or Apzsa, a river of Lycia, in Afia Minor. 
A town of this name is placed by M. d’Anville, on a {mall 
river, which unites with a much larger, called Xanthus. 

ADESSE, or Avesta road, lies on the welt fide of 
the ifland of Teneriffe, and fix leagues eaft from Gomera 
ifland road, which is oppolite. It is open to the fouth- 
welt. 

ADESSENARIYI, formed of the verb adeffe, to be pre- 
fent, in Ecclefiajtical Hiftory, a name given to thofe who in 
the 16th century held that Jefus Chrift is really prefent in 
the eucharift, but in a manner different from that which is 
maintained by the Romanifts. The adeffenarii, called alfo 
impanatores, are divided into fuch as maintain four different 
opinions concerning this point. Some hold that the body 
of Jefus Chrift is in the bread; others, that it is about 
the bread; others, that it is with the bread; and laftly, 
others, that it is under the bread. See Impanation. 

ADFECTED, or Arrectep Lguation, in Algebra, is 
that in which the unknown quantity is found in two or 
more different degrees or powers: e. g. x3—px*-+gx=a"l, 
which has 3 different powers of x, viz. x3, x*, and x". Sce 
Equation. The term affeéed is fometimes ufed in fpeak- 
ing of quantities that have co-efficients. Thus, in 2 a, the 
quantity a is faid to be affe€ted with the co-efficient 2 : and 
an algebraic quantity is faid to be affected with the fign + 
or —, or with a radical fign, when thefe figns are prefixed 
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toit. The term adfeéted, or affected, is faid to have been 
introduced by Vieta. 

ADFILIATION is ufed to fignify a Gothic cuftom, 
where a perfon remarrying, who has children by a former 
bed, renders them capable of inheriting equally with the 
common children of both parties. This is done by agree- 
ment, and is otherwife called by fome adoptio per matrimo- 
nium. This cultom is ftill retained in Germany, under the 
name cindkindchafft, and unio prolizm. But the learned Hin- 
neccius obferves, that the unio prolium is not an ADO¥TiON. 
Elm. Jur. Germ. tom. i. § 161. 

AD FINES, in Ancient Geography, a town of Swiffer- 
land, fuppofed to be the modern Pfin, in the north of the 
diftric& of Turgaw, on the river Dura, or Thur, not far from 
the borders of Swabia, about half way between Con{tance 
and Fravenfteld. It is fo called, becaufe at the time when 
Czcinna, the general of the emperer Vitellius, with the aux- 
iliary Rhetians, defeated the Helvetii, the former extended 
their borders thus far; and in the time of the Romans, it 
was the lat town of repute in this: quarter. 

ADGADNA, in Geography; a town in the Guan, one of 
the Mariana ifles in the South Sea. 

ADGE, Acope, or Aups, is a river that falls into the 
gulf of Lyons. It is north-eait from Narbonne, between 
Beziers and Montpelier, and forms a good bay. 

ADHA, among the Mahometans. See Barram. 

ADHAD Eppouter, in Aiffory, fecond prince of the 
race of Bwah, or Dilamites, was born about A.D. 935, 
and fucceeded his uncle, Amad-eddoulet, in the empire of 
Perfia ; and by the additions he made to it, became the moft 
powerful prince in the eait. In 977, he became emir and 
matter of Bagdad, and direéted his attention to the improve- 
ment of his extenfive dominions. He built hofpitals, found- 
ed mofques, cleanfed the beds of rivers, and recovered and 
rendered more falubrious large traéts of land. “He encou- 
razed literature and poetry, and cultivated a tafte for {cience, 
and a proficiency in that kind of knowledge which was moft 
efteemed among the Arabs. By marrying one of his daugh- 

-ters to the caliph Al Tay, he mmegled the blood of the Bui- 
ans with that of the ancient fovereigns of the Moflems. His 
ambition led him to commit occafional acts of feverity ; but 
his government was, upon the whole, wife and beneficent. 
He fell a facrifice to repeated attacks of the epilepfy, at the 
age of 47, A.D. 982, and left four fons, who fhared his 
dominions. When this prince was at the point of death, he 
is reported to have faid, with a faultering tongue, ** What 
« have alt my riches and profperity availed me? My power 
“and authority are now at an end:’* and thefe words 
he continued repeating till he expired. Mod. Un. Hitt. 
vol. 11. p. 410. 

ADHATODA, in Botany, aipecies of Justicia. This 
name is given to it in the Zeylanic tongue, from its fuppofed 
virtue of expelling the dead foetus, which it fignifies. 

ADHERENCE, aéion of, in the Scots Law, is an-action 
competent to a hufband or wife, to.compel ecitherparty to 
adhere in cafe of defertion. 

ADHERGAT, in Geography, a town of Syria, on the 
frontiers of Arabia. 

ADHESION, or ApHERENCE, compounded of ad, to, 
and herere, to flick, in a general fenfe, the ftate of two bo- 
dies which are joined or faltened together, either by mutual 
attraction, the interpofition of their own parts, or the im- 
pulfe or preffare of external bodies. Anatomilts fometimes 
obferve profphyfes, or adhefions of the lungs to the fide of 
the thorax, the pleura, and diaphragm, which give occafion 
to various dilorders. We alfo read of adhefions of the dura 
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mater to the cranium; of the {tone to the bladder, though 
fome combat this laft as a chimera ; at leaft the inftances of 
it are rare. We have alfo feveral cafes of adhefions of the 
inteltines, mentioned in the Philofophical TranfaGions, 
N° 481. The adhefion of two hollow hemifpheres and of 
two polifhed planes exhibit other inftances of adhefion. Sce 
ADHESION infra. 

Apueston, in Logic. The fchoolmen diftinguifh two 
kinds of certrrupe; the one of fpeculation, which arifes 
from the evidence of the thing ; and the other of adhefion, 
or attachment, which does not depend on the evidence, but 
on the importance of the matter, and the intereft we have in 
its truth. 

Apu#ESIOoN, or ADHERENCE, is alfo ufed for the perfifting 
in a former opinion or refolution. After the free conference 
between the two houfes concerning the bill for preventing oe- 
cafional conformity, when the Lords retired, and it came to 
the final vote of adhering, they were fo equally divided, that 
in three queftions put to different heads, the adhering was 
carried but by one vote in every one, and’by a different per- 
fon each time. The Commons likewife adhered ; and thus 
the bill was loft. 

Avuesion, adhéfion, Fr. in Philofophy, and Chemiffry, is 
a term generally made ufe of to exprefs the property which 
certain bodies have of attra&ting to themfelves other bodies, 
or. the force by which they adhere together: thus, water 
adheres to the finger; mercury to gold, &c. Hence arifes 
an important diftin@ion between two words, that in a loofe 
and popular fenfe are often. confounded.. .dhefion denotes 
an union to a certain point between two diflimilar fubttances, 
and cohefion that which retains together the component par- 
ticles of the fame mafs. See Conesion. 

Adhefion may take place either between two folids, as 
two hemifpheres of glafs, which, according to an experiment 
of Defaguliers, adhere to each other with a force equal to 19 
ounces on a furface of contaét 1, of an inch in diameter ; or 
between folids and fluids, as the fufpenfion of water in 
capillary tubes; or laftly, between two fluids, as oil and 
water. 

The proximate caufe of adhefion has been varioufly ftated 
by different philofophers. James Bernoulli, in his Differta- 
tion on the Weight of the Atmofphere, publifhed in 1682, 
maintains, that’ the refiftance which two pieces of polifhed 
marble oppofe to. their feparation, is owing to the preffure of 
the air; in proof of which, he affirms as a faéi (what in all 
probability he had himfelf never attempted to verify), that 
the two plates were eafily feparable in vacuo. 

Dr. Brook ‘Taylor having obferved, in 1713, the afcent 
of water between two planes of glafs, was induced to make 
feveral experiments on the adhefive power-of furfaces, from 
which he concluded that the degree of this force might be 
mea{ured by the weight required to feparate them. About 
the fame time Mr. Haukfbce proved experimentally the error 
which Bernoulli had fallen into, in attributing the adhefion 
of furfaces and capillary attraction to-the preflure of the 
atmofphere, (Philos Tranf. vols. xxv. xxvi. xxvii.). Never- 
thelefs, in 1772, M. M. Lagrange and Cigna, taking for 
granted a natural repulfion between water and oily fub- 
{tances, imagined if there was an adhefion between water and 
oil, or tallow, that it muft be occafioned by a caule differene 
from attraction ; and having afcertained the reality of the 
adhefion, they concluded that it was occafion d by the pref- 
fure of the air, and that Dr. Taylor’s method was not well 
founded. 

Such was the ftate of opinions on the fubjeét, when, - 
1773, Guyton Morveau made his celebrated experimen, | Pr 
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adhefion in prefence of the Dijon academy, (Journ. de Phy- 
fique,i. p. 172 and 460.) demonttrating, as indeed Haukf- 
bee had done before him, not only that water afcends be- 
tween two parallel plates of tallow feparated from each other 
£ ofa line, but allo that the atmofpheric preffure is not in 
the leait degree the caufe of the phenomenon, which is folely 
attributable to attraction: in proof of this, a polifhed difk of 
glafs, 30 lines in diameter, was fulpended to the arm of a 
balance, and brought into contact with a furface of mer- 
cury ; the counterpoile required to feparate it was equivalent 
to 9 gros, and a few grains, and upon moving the apparatus 
into the receiver of an air-pump, and forming as perfect a 
vacuum as poflidle, precifely the fame counterpoife was re- 
quired as before. 

In the profecution of his inquiries on this fubje&, which 
hitherto had principally intereited the mathematical philo- 
fophers, Morveau was led to difcoveries, which promifed at 
firlt to reduce the intricate {cience of chemical affinities to the 
certainty of algebraic computation; and, if that hope has 
fince been deceived, it {till remains an interetting obje& to the 
chemift, and affords much fubfidiary affittance in the invelti- 
gation of the general laws of chemical agency. 

He obferved, that the fame difk of glafs which, when in 
contaét with pure water, adhered to it with a force equal to 
255 grains, required a counterpoife of only 210, in order to 
feparate it from a folution of potafh, notwithftanding the fu- 
perior denfity of this laft. This inequality of effects on 
equal diameters, and in an inverfe order to that of the re- 
{pective fpecilic gravities of the two fluids, appeared not only 
to be decifive in favour of Dr. Taylor’s method, but to en- 
courage the hope of applying it to the calculation of chemi- 
cal affinities. 

In order to verify this propofition (Elémens de Chymie. 
del Académie de Dijon, vol. 1. p. 63.) plates of the different 
metals in their highett {tate of purity were procured, perfectly 
yound, an inch in diameter, of the fame thicknefs, well po- 
lithed, and furnifhed with a {mall ring in the centre of each 
{o as to keep them fufpended precifely parallel to the plane 
of the horizon. Each of thefe plates was in turn fufpended 
to the arm of an aflay balance, and exaétly counterpoifed by 
weights placed in the fcale attached to the oppofite arm ; 
the plate thus balanced was applied to the furface of fome 
mercury in a cup about two lines beneath it, by fliding the 
plate over the mercury as in the filvering of mirrors, fo as to 
exclude every bubble of air, weights were then fucceffively 
added till the adhefion between the plate and mercury was 
broken. Freth mercury was ufed for each experiment. The 
following is the Table of refults : 

Gold adheres to mercury with a force equal to 446 grains. 


Silver - - - 429 
Tin - = - 418 
Lead - - - 397 
Bifmuth - - - 372 
Zinc : . - - 204, 
Copper - - - 142 
Antimony (regulus) - - 126 
Tron - - - 115 
Cobalt - - 8 


The ftriking differences in the above Table fhew that the 
preffure of the atmofphere has no fhare in them, fince in this 
refpeét the circumttances of each were precifely fimilar : nor 
do they depend on the refpective {pecific gravities 5 for if 
fo, filver fhould rank after lead, cobalt before zinc, and iron 
before tin. The only order which agrees with the above is 
chat of the chemical affinity of thefe metals, or the refpective 
legrees of their folubility in mercury (See AMALGAM): it is 
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highly probable, therefore, that at leaf the principal part of 
the adhefive force thus found by experiment is owing to 
chemical affinity, and that the above numerical feries 446, 
429, 418, 397, &c. is an approximation towards the ratio 
of the relative affinities of god, filver, tin, lead, &c. for 
mercury. 

M. Achard, of Berlin, convinced by Morveau’s difcoveries 
of the accuracy of Dr.’Taylor’s method, followed them up 
by a great multitude of experiments which were publifhed 
in 1780, along with other traéts in his Chymifch Phyfiche 
Schriften. 'Vhe refults of thefe, if accurate, would make a 
conliderable acceffion to the fcience of chemical philofophy, 
but as there are fome rather fufpicious circumftances, it will 
be neceflary to invelligate M. Achard’s fyitem with fome 
minutenefs. 

He lays down three conditions as effential to the accuracy 
of each experiment. 1. That the folid, whofe adhelion with 
the fluid is to be afcertained fhould be fufpended by its true 
central point, in order to be ina truly horizontal pofition, 
and that the force employed to feparate the adhefion fhould 
always form a right angle with the fluid. 2. That no air 
bubble fhould remain interpofed between the folid and fluid; 
which is eafily perceived when ufing difks of glafs, but can 
only be inferred when ufing opaque folids; te obviate this 
caufe of inaccuracy he has found no method anfwer fo wellas. 
fliding the plates on the furface of the fluidas explained above. 
3. In adding the counterpoife, efpecially towards the end, 
care mutt be taken to ufe very {mall weights, fuch as pieces 
of paper, a quarter of a grain each, and to place thefe in 
the fcale, gently and gradually, fo as to avoid any jerk or 
fudden aétion. 

The firft point to be afcertained was, whether the tem- 
perature remaining the fame, the difference of atmofphericat 
preflure, as evinced by the barometer, had any influence on 
the adhefion of furfaces ; he found that in this refpeét there ~ 
was no difference in the adhefive force between a plate of 
glafs and diftilled water. 

The refults were, however, no longer uniform, when he 
operated at different temperatures with the fame elevation 
of the barometer, nor did this variation arife from the 
different temperatures of the furrounding air, but folely 
from that of the water: purfuing this train of experiment 
he found that the adhefion of folids to fluids is conftantly in 
an inverfe ratio to their temperature: and for the verification 
of his experiments he inftituted a number of calculations 
from the following data. Let x be the temperature of 
the water; y, the correfponding adhefion; 4, its co-effi- 
cient; and a the conftant force ; hence we have the equa- 
tion x==a—b y. To find the value of aand 6 he made 
ufe of two experiments, the one in which water at 104° of 
Sulzer’s thermometer (152°. 278 Fahrenheit) adhered to 
the glafs dif with a force equal to So grains, the other 
where water at 56° S. (96°. 764 Fahrenheit) adhered with 
a force equal to 89 grains. Proceeding from thefe two 
terms 104==a—80 b 

56=a—89 5 
we have, a=530 
_-4 


9 


Hence the relation of the temperature of the water to its 

adhefion to the glafs, may be thus exprefled x =530—43 y 5 

and from this are deduced the correfpondimg values. of 

x and y forall the adhetions of glafs to water at any tem- 
perature. 

From thefe data, and the correfponding experiments, M. 

2 Achard 
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Achard formed the following Table of the adhefive force of 
a glafs difk, 14 inch in diameter, to water at different tem- 


peratures. 
TAUB Ie Te 


Degreesof Degrees of) Adhefion| Adhefion j 
Sulzer’s | Fahren. by Expe-| found by Difference. | 


Therm. | Therm. |riment.  {Caleulation. | 


95 141.687 |St.25grs.| 81.55 — 03 
go 135.914 |82 $2.5 ° 
85 130.141 83-43 +0.34 
So 124.368 84.37 +0.13 
75 118.595 85.31 +0.46 
72 112.822 86.25 9.25 
65 107.049 87.18 0.07 
60 101.276 85.12 +0.38 
A's 95-503 89.00 —0.06 
50 By.730 9O- 0.25 
45 83-957 92.93 —0.16 
40 78.184 g1.87 0.13 
35 72.411 2.81 — 0.04. 
30 66.638 93°73 0.02 
25 60.865 94-68 —0.18 
20 55-092 95-62 0.13 
15 49-319 96-56 0.31 
bie) 43-546 907-5 oO. 


Of the accuracy of this Table of M. Achard’s there feems 
no reafon to doubt, fince, in the individual inftances, the dif- 
ference between the force of adhefion found by experiment, 
and that afcertained by caleulation, is fo confiderable as to 
exclude the idea of fiction ; while, upon the general average, 
the difference is fo fmall as to give a high opinion of the 
precifion with which the inquiry has been conduéted. 

We learn from this Table, that for every degree of Sulzer’s 
thermometer(r. 1565 Fahren.) takenin adefcending feries,.the 
force with which a glafs difk 1.5 inches in diameter adheres to 
the furface of water, is increafed by 0.1876 grains according 
to calculation, or 0.1853 by experiment, in an uniferm 
ratio: now two things take place during the cooling of the 
water, viz. a portion of caloric is feparated, and the bulk 
of the water is leffened : each of thefe caufes may account 
for the increafed adhefive force, but upon different principles, 
If it is owing to the efcape of caloric, it may be accounted for 
in the following way. Water at any {tate of liquidity is, pro- 
perly fpeaking, a compound of caloric and water, which 
combine together by a flight degree of affinity ; and in pro- 
portion to this force refiit the union of any third fubftance 
either with the caloric or the water: if part of the calorie is 
taken away, the water is more difpofed to union witha third 
fubftance by the whole quiefcent affinity of the water and the 
abftracted caloric ; therefore the force by which a plate of 
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glafs adheres to water is increafed, exaétly in proportion to 
the diminution of the temperature, or, in other words, the 
increafe of weight is the exponent of the quiefcent affinity 
between the mafs of water and the caloric taken away. Ac- 
cording to Morveau’s obfervations on this fame Table; ‘The 
‘adhefion is ftronger when the water is colder, becaufe 
‘« containing more ponderable matter in a given volume, it 
‘ prefents to the glafs-plate more points of conta&t; and 
“the force of adhefion being proportional to the fum of 
“ thefe points, it ought to augment or diminifh, as the fluid 
‘¢is condenfed by cold, or rarefied by heat.”? Thefe few 
words exprefs the aim and objeé& of all the experiments of 
Morveau on this fubjeét; namely, that chemical affinity is 
only a modification of the attra¢tion of cohefion, and in like 
manner fubje¢t to mathematical computation. The general 
reafonings on which this opinion is founded will be difcuffed 
hereafter in the article chemical aFFiniry; all that is necef- 
fary here, is to fhew, that the argument juft mentioned, de- 
duced from M. Achard’s Table, is liable to a very ftrong ob- 
jeGtion. The fa& being allowed, that the adhefion becomes 
uniformly greater in proportion to the diminifhed tempera- 
ture of the water, it follows, that if this adhefion is owing 
fimply to the cohefive attra€tion of the proximate particles of 
the glafsand water, the degree of this force will be accord- 
ing to the number of proximate particles in a given fuper- 
ficies; or, in other words, dire¢tly as the fpecific gravity. 
Now, by the experiments.of Achard, the adhefion between: 
the glafs-plate and water at 152° Fahren..is equal to 80 
grains, and.at 96° Fahren.. equal to 89.grains. From Kir- 
wan’s experiments on {pecific gravity (Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixxy. 
pt. i. p. 267.) it appears, that the weight of a cubic.inch of 
water at 152° Fahr. is equal to 248.7 grains; and ‘the fame 
at 96 Fahr. equal to 252.47 grs. ; if, therefore, the adhefion 
is as the fpecific gravity, the adhefive force at 96 Fahr. 
ought to be only 81.21, inftead of 89. for 
248.7: 80:': 252.47: 81.21. 
Having afcertained the influence of temperature on the ad- 
hefion of furfaces, the next obje&t with M. Achard was to 
determine the ratio between the force of adhefion and the 
fuperficial magnitude of the folid. _ For this purpofe he pro- 
cured round plates of glafs of different diameters, from 
1.g inch to 7 inches, and having firft determined the. 
force of their adhefion with the different fluids, by the 
number of grains neceflary to overcome it, he afterwards 
calculated the fame by the following equation. Let p be 
the force of adhefion belonging to a difk of glafs, whofe 
diameter is a; and y the adhelive force of a fimilar difk, 
whofe diameter is 4, we fhall then have.a*: 67: :p: y: 
bp 


From thefe materials. the following Table has been con= 
ftruéted. 


Ff TABLE. 
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The force of adhefion between glafs difles of different diameters, and different kinds of fluids, determined by 
experiment and calculation. : 


Dia- 
sere) Dinileniel MURR PP esas, yf. | paal ee are 
Ditks. 
Inches} EPEt™ Calcul. | Exper. GAUL |eeyerin! Fesican Experim. | Calcul. en Caleats| Gexperiiay Galen. 
grs. gre. | grs. | prs. grs. gts. gts. gis. BFS. grs. BIS. gis. 
15 | 364. ate Daal 328. ai 420. cue sy 240. ida, bk 268. ae 
1.751494-5. |495- [294-25 |204- 1447 [440 | 571. 57. 320.5 | 326. | 363.25 | 364. 
2, [647.25 |647-. |384. | 384. [582 583. | 746. 746. 425. “46 475° 476. 
2.25 818.75 |8r9. 1457-5 |457- |738 “1738. | 945- 945- “539: 540. | 604. 603. 
2.5 | 1OIO. "| r011.\600. 600. Gra “fort. 1167. 1166 667. 666. | 744. 744+ 
a5 \1223.5 1223.|725- 726. |I103. “|rr02. 1410.75 | 1411.| 806. 806. | gor goo 
3. Tasy. 1 4.56.|863.25 864 rgit.s |Pgr2. 1680.5 ay6eee 961. "geek 1072.25| 1072. 
13.25 | £709. 1708.|1015. rora|rs 38.25 1539. | 1970. 1971.; 1126.5 | 1126 | 1259 1258. 
3.5 | 198t.5 1982.|1177. 1176. |31786.  |1785- 2287. 2236.| 1305.75 cee 1458.5 | 14509. 
3.75 | 2257. ; en 1350. |1350.|2049. |2050.| 2624.5 | 2625.} 1500. .| 1500. 1675.25 “1675 
4. |2587. | 2588/1538 1536/2332.  |2332- 2986. 2986. ae /1706.| 1905+ “1995. 
oaae 4044. [seas 2390. 249013645. 30a 4665.8 | 4666.| 2666. 2666.| 2977. | 2977+ 
Br ee 9824.3455-5 3456-15248-25 15248. 6721. 6720.| 3839.5 “3840. | 4289.25 | 4288. 
7. |7926.25|7927-14703- 1470417143. _17143-| 9146. 9146. 5227 5226! 5835-75 5836. 


Hence it appears, that the difference of adhefion manifefted 
by different fized difks of glafs with the fame fluid, is in the 
ratio of the fquares of their diameters ; and this may be 
admitted as true, at the fame time that it may be doubted 
whether the Table exprefles faithfully the refults of the ex- 
Seriments. If we bear in mind the firft of the conditions 
which M. Achard himfelf lays down as effential for the cor- 
reGtnefs of the experiment, namely, that the difk fhould be 
fufpended by the true centre of its mafs and figure, and that 
the force employed to detach it fhould always form a right 
angle with the plane of the difk, and of the fluid, it will be 
obvioufly extremely difficult to procure the concurrence of 
thefe circumftances, when operating even with the fmalleft 
of the difks mentioned in the Table ; and with larger difks, 
the caufes of error muft increafe as leaft in proportion to the 
{quares of their diameters. By comparing the differences 


between experiment and calculation, when a dif 1.75 inch in 
diameter was ufed, with thofe that took place when a difk 
a inches in diameter was ufed, we ihall find them to be ac- 
cording to the Table, 0.999799: 1.0c0025; whereas, if 
the probable caufes of error were only as the diameters, the 
proportion ought to be 0.999799 : 4.000100; and if the 
{quares of the diameters are admitted as the true proportion, 
then it fhould be 0.999799 : 21.700542. 

Befides the experiments already mentioned, a feries of 600 
more was made by M. Achard, with different folids formed 
into difke of equal diameters, and applied to the furface of 
fome of the fimpler and more compound fluids; unfortunately 
feveral of the folids and fluids are fo heterogeneous in their 
chemical compofition as to afford few important refults : 
thofe which are of molt confequence are aflembled in the 
following Table : 


TABLE 
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The force of adhefion of different folids, in difks 1.5 inch in diameter, with water and other fluids, at 70 


° 


Fahrenhe't’s thermometer, determined in grains. 


MRA eats, Slo oe fem. | ore Oe! ihe eet ae 
chars se{ed|2ef| 2 |2e/2h) 23 | 28/28 eels 
sent aides) iG Wreete MeeN te ea) ke Ges | BB eg Sofas Ot cn Bol 
= Sean Fe Fi 0 a i a [a 16 

Spe § 1000. |1868.4|rorg.7 (842. |1131.5|1000. |1368.4/1046. |828.9 |881.5 |907.8 
Plate-glafs - - pate Wrgh) Wass: Nagano lng iealog ale ludeu }Saxten teasgur Goce =(66. ak 
Race ceetlal We ipoes |ni2. (96... Apasduulg@inee oly tn ala gap ldavestileg2-AgB.g' \6oe Ps 
Gyplum = - -{8o. 199-75 |78. 46.5 187.25 |85. 93+ 71. 48. 52.6 [56.5 
Sulphur - - - geanreel beaut pees 58. ¥o7. |1OI.5 lrrowg (86. (a7. 164. [oo 
Rliegatne GE SIGAE ON ja0i8 gape 56.9 106.5 |103. ee $8. aot Geawna Racin 

Pav 25: aes q6e2) 88. 50. Io4. [98.25 peas estes seg 61. 68. 
Tin - - - -1|94.5 a 55*5  |EOZe5 |100. ro8-ge|86r fan aay pull On amped 
Lead oe. 100.25 |129.25 [)8. 59- III. |107. Ergo -a[greg-s l6rewow epee ae 
Brafs ainsi 99. 124.5 196. 59- TIO. |103.5 rds atl cout en ree 
me te - - - (96. 90.25 157. 106.25 |102. io relBgeen leGinis) Ivaeblag. nou 
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If this Table may be at all depended upon, the refults are very extraordinary, as will appear at once by arranging the 
articles in the feveral columns according to the order of their adhefion. Thus 
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Diftilled Sulphuric Concentrat- Aleohol. Acetite |Acetite of} Deliquiat- Amatvoniac Sulphuric |Oil of tur-| Oil of al. 
water. acid. |ed vinegar. of lead. | copper. | ed potafh. ether. | pentine. | monds. 
Lead Gypfum Lead Lead Lead Lead Lead Lead Lead Lead Lead 
Brafs Lead Brafs Brafs Brafs Brafs Brafs Brafs Brafs Brafs Wax 
Wax Brafs Wax Sulphur |Sulphur |Wax Copper |Wax Wax Sulphur Brafs 
j Sulphur i Sulphur Sulphur  |Copper |Wax } Copper|Wax Copper —_|Copper Wax Sulphur 
Copper | ) Copper Copper Zine \Zinc Zinc |Sulphur ; Tin Sulphur |Copper Zine 
Zinc Wax {Tin Wax ‘Copper |Sulphur |Zinc Sulphur |Zinc Zinc Tin 
Tin Iron Zinc Tin (Tron Tin Tin Zinc [ron Iron Copper 
.{[ron Plate-glafs Iron Pl.-glafs Tin Tron Tron Tron Tin Tin Tron 
Plate-glafs|R. cryltal Plate-glafs |R.cryftal R.cryftal Pl.-glafs |Pl.-glafs  |Pl..glafs |Pl.-olafs |Pl.-glafs Pl.-glafs 
R. cryftal |R.cryftal |Gypfum Pl.-glafs |R. cryftal|R. cryftal |R.cryftal |R. cryftal/R. cryftal |? R.cryftal 
Gypfum ‘Gypfum Gypfum |Gypfum |Gypfum |Gypfum |Gypfum |Gypfum \Gypfum 


Hence it is manifeft that the ftrength of adhefion is not 
owing either to the fpecific gravity of the folid or of the 
fluid ; nor is it at all more confiftent with the acknowledged 
order of chemical affinities. Why lead and brafs fhould 
generally be the firft in each column, and why fulphur and 
wax fhould be interpofed between thefe and the reft of the 
metals, is wholly unaccountable, and contraditory to all 
known chemical fa@s. The column, at the head of 
which is the acetite of lead, contains befides feveral peau- 
liar difficulties. The plates of zinc, iron, and tin, would 
begin to decompofe this falt as foon as they came in con- 
tact with it, and would in confequence be fuperficially 
covered with lead; the acquired weight. of lead, therefore, 


and the lofs of fubftance fuftained by the metallic plates? 
would be two powerful difturbing caufes in the performance 
of the experiment; befides, as each of the plates would 
be coated with lead, the greateft part of the adhefive force 
ought to be reckoned as belonging to the adhefion of lead 
to acetite of lead, and in confequence the three correfpond- 
ing numbers in Tab. IIl. ought to be nearly equal, which 
they are not; the fame obje¢tions, and perhaps with {till 
greater force, apply to the column whofe title is acetite of 
copper, on account of the more perfeé&t adhefion of the re- 

vived copper to the furface of the zinc and iron plates. 
In the Journal de Phyfique (vols. xv. xvi. and xix.) is a 
feries of papers by M. Dutour, on the fubject of capillary 
Ef, attraction, 
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attraGion, which contains fome excellent obfervations on 
Dr. Taylor’s method: he maintains, that the force of ad- 
hefion is then only truly expreffled by the weight of the 
counterpoife, when upon raifing the folid plate out of the 
fluid no particles of this lat are found adhering to it: thus 
the adhetion-of mercury to glafs, to marble, to thofe metals 
with which it docs not readily amalgamate, is accurately ex- 
prefled by the weight neceffary to counterpoife this ad- 
hefion; but where the folid comes out covered with a thin 
plate of the fluid, asis the cafe when a plate of gold or filver 
is applied to a furface of mercury, it is obvious that the fe- 
paration of the folid and fluid does not take place at their 
plane of adhefion, but fome way below it in the fubftance of 
the mercury, fo thatthe weight of the counterpoife is rather 
the expreflion of the cohefion of the mercury, than of the ad- 
hefion between it and the gold. Hence arifes the neceffity 
of taking into confideration the cohefive force of the fiuids 
themfelves in calculating with any accuracy the adhefion be- 
tween folids and fluids, and this requires fo much nicety, is 
fo liable to be affected by {mall changes of temperature and 
other eircumitances, as to preclude any great dependance 
upon it, in determining the comparative energy of different 
cafes of chemical affinity. 

Upon the whole-then we may conclude that there exifts 
a tendency to adhefion between many, and probably be- 
tween all fubllances in nature, abfolutely independent of 
atmofpherical or any other external preflure; that the force 
of this adhefion between folids and fluids is in an inverfe ratio 
to the thermometrical temperature, anda direét ratio to the 
{quares of the furfaces; that every folid adheres with a 
peculiar force to each fluid, and that the different degrees 
of adhefive force between the fame fluid and equal furfaces 
of different folids form a feries which correfponds with the 
arder, and is perhaps the exponent of the proportion of 
their refpeétive chemical affinities to the fame fluid; that 
this force is truly exprefled by the weight neceflary to 
break the adhefion in all cafes where the folid comes out 
clean from the fluid, but that whenever any particles of the 
fluid adhere to the folid, the weight .of the counterpoife is 
then expreffive of the mixed forces of the adhefion between 
the furfaces of the folid and fluid, and of the cohefion be- 
tiveen the component particles of the fiuid, which laft cafe 
in the prefent itate of our knowledge, cannot be depended 
on with any accuracy in the calculation of chemical affinities. 
Encyclop. Method. Art. Adhefion. 

Some, however, have fuppofed, and others have allowed, 
that, aithough in the cafe of polifhed planes, brafs hemif- 
pheres and leaden bullets, which adhere to one another with 
a confiderable force both in the air and in vacuo, the prin- 
cipal caufe is their mutual attra€tion, yet the preffure of the 
air may contribute-in a flight degree to their adhefion. But 
the effeét of this caufe is very inconfiderable, and, compared 
with the other, f{carcely deferves notice. 

ADHESION, in Surgery, the fame as AGGLUTINATION, 
a preternatural procels, ‘by which various parts of the body 
cohere together and become one ma{s. A partial cohefion, 
for example, often takes place ‘between the pleura of the 
lungs and ribs, ‘between the heart and pericardium, the 
liver and diaphragm, or between other contiguous vifcera, 
after an attack of inflammation. ‘This procefs alfo follows 
if two abraded or ulcerated furfaces be applied for fome 
time to each other, as when the fingers:have been feverely 
burnt and not kept afunder. What is called “healing of 
-wounps by the firit intention,” likewife comes under this 
denomination . the doftrine of ad/efion is, therefore, of con- 
fiderable importance in furgery, and fhould be carefully at- 
gended to. The right underfanding of this doétrine has 
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led to many of the greateft improvements in modern -pratice, 
efpecially in the extirpation of rumors, in the treatment of 
recent WouNDs and in AMpuTATION. The perfe&t un1oN 
of living parts can only happen where there is a mutual 
elongation or inofculation of the blood-veffels at the two 
contiguous furfaces, or at leaft where the veffels from one 
part fhoot into the adjacent fubftance, and thus keep upa 
vital communication. 

ADHIL, in Afronomy, a ftar of the fixth magnitude, 
upon the garment of ANDRomEDA, under the latt {tar in her 
foot. 

ADHOA, in Ancient Cufloms, denotes what we other- 
wife call revier. In which fenfe we alfo fometimes find 
the word written adoha, adhoamentum, and adhogamentum. 
Du-Cange. 

ADJA, or Acca, in Geography, a burg and fort of 
Guinea, on the coaft of Fantin, belonging to the Eaft India 
Company. 

ADIABA, in Ancient Geography, a town built by Simon 
Maccabeus, ina plain, or fephala, as a place of defence. 

ADIABDA, a town of Afia, in Albania, placed by 
Ptolemy in long. 79°, and lat. 45° 30’. 

ADIABENE, the chief province of Affyria, which fome- 
times gave its name to the whole country. It was fo called 
according to Ammianus, (I. xxni. c,20.) from the two 
rivers Diaba and Adiaba, which Valefius (1a loc.) fays, are 
more frequently denominated Zabas and Anzabas. Stepha- 
nus (de Urb. vol.i. p.22.) confounds Adiabene with 
Mefopotamia. In this province, which was the richeft and 
mott fruitful of Affyria, Ptolemy (I. vi. c. 1.) and Ammi-. 
anus place Ninus or Nineveh, Gaugamela, and Arbela ; 
and with them Strabo (1. xvi. vol. 2. p. 1071) agrees; for 
though he places Ninus and Gaugamela in Aturia, and 
Arbela in a diftriét of its own name, yet he makes both 
Aturia and Arbelis parts of Adiabene. This province be- 
came a diftin&t kingdom in confequence of the difturbances 
that prevailed among the Seleucide, and was held by fuc- 
ceffive fovereigns in oppolition to the Syrian kings, till they 
were expelled by the power of the Roman emperors. The 
firft king mentioned in hiftory, reigned in the time of the 
Mithridatic war, and joined Tigranes againft Lucullus. 
In the reign of the emperor Claudius, Monobazus, called 
alfo Bazeos, ruled over the Adiabenians; who was fuc- 
ceeded by Izates, his fon, by his fitters Helena, whom he 
had married. Izates, being inftru€ted in the Jewifh reli- 
gion (fee Jof. Antiq. l.xx. c.2. tom. 1. p.957, &c. 
Ed. Havere.) introduced it among his fubjecis; upon 
which they confpired againit him, and called in Abias the 
king of Arabia, to their affiftance. Failing in this attempt, 
they folicited the affiftance of Vologefes, king of the Par- 
thians ; he was equally unfuccefsful ; and Izates clofed his 
life and reign in peace, and left five fons, who were edu- 
cated under their grandmother Helena at Jerufalem, and 
there taught both the Jewifh language and religion. Little 
is known concerning the affairs of this kingdom from the 
death of Izates, who was cotemporary with the emperor 
Claudius, and who bequeathed his.crown to his brother 
Monobazus, until the reign of Trajan, when it was go- 
verned by one Mebarfapes, who joined Chefroes, king of 
the Perlians, againit the Romans. This war proved un- 
fuccefsful, and Mebarfapes was driven from the throne; 
and though Manus king of Arabia, attempted to reftore 
him to the kingdom, his enterprife for this purpofe was 
ineffectual, and he was obliged to conclude a peace with 
Rome. Trajan, having obtained poffeffion of Adenyitre, 
a fortified place of great ftrength, which was delivered to 
him by Sentius, a centurion, who had efcaped the ieactlery 
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of Mebarfapes, formed a bridge of boats over the river, 
Tigris, and made himfelf malter of the whole kingdom of 
Adiabene, A. U.C, 868, or in the risth year of the 
Chriftian zra. The Adiabenians, however, emancipated 
themfelves from the Roman yoke; but were again reduced 
by Severus, A. U. C. 948, denominated from this circum- 
ftance Adiabenicus. See Dion. Cafs. Hitt. Rom. vol. ii. 
p- 137. Ed. Reiman. In the reign of Sapor II. king of 
Perfia, the Adiabenians, as we learn from Sozomen (1. ii. 
c. 12.) embraced the Chriftian religion, and were on that 
account treated with great cruelty by this king, to whom 
they were fubject. , 

ADJACENT, or Anjornine, of ad, to, and jacere, to 
lie, fomething fituate near, or by the fide of another. 

ApyacenT angle. See ANGLE. 

ADIADA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Paleftine, 
in the tribe of Dan. See Anipa. 

ADIANTUM, Maidenhair, in Botany, the name of a 
genus of plants of the cryptogamia filices clafs and order, 
the charaéters of which are thefe; that the fructifications 
are collected in oval fpots, at the end of the fronds or leaves, 
which are folded back; or at the reflex tip of the frond 
underneath. Prof. Martyn enumerates thirty-five, and 
Gmelin forty-four, fpecies ; of thefe fome have a fimple 
frond, viz. 1. A. reniforme, a native of the ifland of Ma- 
deira, and introduced here, in 1778, by Mr. F. Maffon. 
2. A. fagittatum. 3. A. philippenfe, a native of the Philip- 
pine iflands. 4. A. repens, native of the ifle of France. 
5. A. decurrens. Others have a compound frond, viz. 
6. A. trilobum, native of America. 7. A. radiatum, an ele- 
gant plant, with {mall fronds, a native of Jamaica and Do- 
mingo, 8. A. pedatum. 9. A. fufcum. 10. A. caudatum, 
native of the Eaft Indies and Japan. 31. A. ferrulatum, 
native of Jamaica. 12. A. ha/ffatum, native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 13. A. /anceum, native of Surinam. 14. A. 
macrophyllum, native of Jamaica. 15. A. deltoideum, native 
of Jamaica. 16. A. pumilum, native of Jamaica. 17. A. 
cuneatum, native of Jamaica. 18. A. triphyllum, a beautiful 
little fern, found by Commerfon in Buenos-Ayres. Thofe 
with a decompound frond are; 19. A. denticulatum, native of 
Jamaica. 20. A. flabellulatum, native of China. 21. A. 
trifoliatum, native of America. 22. A. chufanum, native of 
China. 23. A. capillus veneris. 24. A. truncatum. 25. A. 
guianenfe. 26. A. criflatum, native of South America. 27. 
A. furcatum. 28. A. firidum, native of Jamaica. 29. A. /er- 
ratum. 30. A. villofum, native of Jamaica. 31. A. pulve- 
rulentum, native of South America. 32. A. caffrorum. 33. 
A. fragrans, or Polypodium fragrans, native of Madeira, intro- 
duced here, in 1758, by Mr. F. Maffon. 34. A. frriatum, 
native of Jamaica. 35. A microphyllum, native of Jamaica. 
36. A. borbunicum. 37. A. tenellum. 38. A. fcandens, na- 
tive of Cochinchina. Thofe with a fuper-decompound 
frond are, 39- A. fragile, native of Jamaica. 40. A. 
tenerum, native of Jamaica. 41. A. clavatum, native of 
Dominica. 42. A. trapexiforme, native of New Zealand, 
and between the Tropics. 43. A. aculeatum, native of 
Dominica and Jamaica 44. A. hexagonum, or Preris 
heterophylla. 45. A. pteroides, native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, introduced in 1775, by Mr. F. Maffon. 46. A. 
AE thiopicum, mative of the Cape of Good Hope and Japan. 

Of all the {pecies above enumerated one only belongs to 
Great Britain, viz. the A. capillus veneris, or, true maiden- 
hair, which is found rarely in Scotland and Wales on rocks 
and moilt walls, and which is a native of the fouth of Eu- 
rope and the Levant. ‘The fronds or leaves of this {pecies 
are doubly compound ; the leaflets or wings are alternate ; 
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the pinnas or leafits are wedge-fhaped, lobed, and pedicelleds 
or on leaf-ftalks ; it is perennial, and flowers from May to 
September. This is a very fucculent plant, yielding almott 
its whole weight of juice; but neither its tafte nor fmell 
promifes any efficacy. If the fyrup of capillaire, which is 
made from it, be good for any thing, it is from the orangre- 
flower water that is put into it. The A. pedatum, or Cana- 
dian maiden-hair, is a native of Canada, Japan, and the 
Society ifles, and was brought into England from Virginia 
by John T'radefeant, the fon, before the year 1640. It 
flowers in Auguft and September. In Canada this plant 
grows fo plentifully, that the French, when they were in 
poffeffion of that country, fent it to France in a package for 
goods, and the apothecaries at Paris ufed it inftead of the 
true maiden-hair, The leaves of both thefe fpecies have 
a flight fweetifh roughifh tafte, and a pleafant but weak 
fmell, very perceptible when boiling «ater is poured upon 
them. Infufions, or decoétions of them infpiffated, yield a 
moderately rough, bitterifh, mucilaginous extra. Maiden- 
hair has been long efteemed “good againft diforders of the 
breatt, for promoting expectoration, foftening recent coughs, 
and allaying the tickling in the throat occafioned by de- 
fluxions of thin rheum, For thefe purpofes a fyrup of the 
true fort, flavoured with orange-flower water, has been 
ufually brought from France; and a fyrup of the Canada 
fort, made with maple fugar, is fometimes received from 
America. Our confeCtioners prepare a fyrup of the maiden- 
hair, which they fell under.the name of capillaire. But the 
Englifh maiden-hair, or aspLeNium, has been commonly 
fubitituted in the pectoral fyrups and infufions made among 
us. The Canada fpecies is faid to be fuperior to both. 
But the virtue of the maiden-hair may be obtained to much 
greater advantage, by drinking an infufion of the herb as tea, 
{weetened either with fugar, or by the addition of a little 
liquorice. Lewis, Mat. Med. 

Culture. The only fpecies that have been cultivated with 
us are the rift, 8th, 23d, 3oth, 33d, 42d, and 45th, in the 
above enumeration. The A. capillus veneris may be pre- 
ferved in pots filled with gravel and Jime-rubbifh, in which 
it will thrive much better than in good earth. The A, peda- 
tum will live through the winter in the open air, if the feafon 
be moderate ; but as fevere frofts will fometimes dettroy it, 
a plant or two fhould be kept under fhelter. The A. vill- 
Jum, and A. trapexiforme mutt be preferved in a ftove, and 
will afford by their fhining black ftalks, and odd-fhaped 
leaves, an agreeable variety among other exotic plants. 
The A. reniforme, fragrans, and ptervides, may be Kept in 
the green-houfe. 

ADIANTUM aureum. See PorytricHum. 

ADIANTUM nigrum, a fpecies of AsPLENIUM. 

Anviantum, in Natural Hifory. See Tunucaria. 

ADIAPHORISTS, or Apiaruorires, compounded 
of « priv. and dia@apos, different, and denoting indifferent ; in 
Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, a name given in the 16th century to 
the moderate Lutherans, who adhered to the fentiments of 
MelanG&hon ; and afterwards to thofe who fubfcribed the 
Interim of Charles V. Melan&thon, whofe fentiments 
were moderate, and temper mild and gentle, declared on this 
occafion, that, in his opinion, compliance was due to the 
Imperial ediéts in matters of an indifferent nature: but both 
he and his affociates ranked in this clafs many things which 
appeased to Luther and his difciples to be of the highet 
importance ; particularly the doétrine of juftification by 
faith alone, and the neceflity of good works to eternal fal- 
vation, as well as the number of the facraments, the jurif- 
diction claimed by the pope and the bifhops, extreme 
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unétion, and the obfervation of religious feftivals and fuper- 
ftitious rites. Hence fprung the adiaphoriftic controverly, 
as it was called, which divided the church for many years, 
and obftruéted the progrefs of the reformation. See Form 
of Concorp. 

ADIAPHOROUS is a denomination given by Mr. 
Boyle to a kind of fpirit diftilled from tartar and fome other 
vegetable bodies, and which is neither acid, vinous, nor 
urinous; but in many refpects different from any other fort 
of {pirit. 

ADIAPNEUSIA, from «, dia, and xvw, J breathe, in 
Medicine, fignifies defeétive perfpiration, from denfe pores, &c. 

ADIAPTOTOS, a Greek word fignifying firm, and 
applied by fome medical writers to a remedy for the colic, 
which is ftone-parfley, henbane-feed, white-pepper, &c. made 
into an electuary. 

ADIARRH@GA, from «, 3a, and jew, J flow, fignifies 
a total fuppreffion of all the neceflary evacuations. 

ADJAZZO. See Ayazzo. 

ADICARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
near the Perfian gulf, which Ptolemy places in long. 79°, 
and lat. 29°, 30’. 

ADICE, in Botany. See Netrve. 

ADIDA, Avpipa, or Aptana, in Ancient Geography, 
a city of Judea, not far from Jerufalem. Jofephus fays, 
(De Bell. Jud. 1. iv. c. 9. tom. 2. p. 300. Ed. Haverc.) 
that when Velpafian befieged Jerufalem, he eftablifhed a 
camp and guards in this place as well as in Jericho. Simon 
Maccabeus alfo encamped in this place to difpute the 
entrance into the country with Tryphon, who had bar- 
baroufly feized his brother Jonathan, at Ptolemais. 1 Mac- 
cab. xiii. 13. ch. xii. 38. Jof. Ant. 1. xiii. c.6. § 14. 
tom. 1. p. 653. Adida is probably the fame with Appus. 

ADJECTIVE, in Grammar, a kind of noun joined 
with a fubftantive, either expreffed or implied, to fhew its 
qualities or accidents. 

Tne word is formed of the Latin adjicere, to add to ; as it 
is defigned to be added to a fubftantive, without which it 
has no precife fignification. 

Father Buffier defines adjeGtives in a manner fomewhat 
different from other grammarians.—Nouns, according to 
him, are fubftantives, when the objects which they repre- 
fent are confidered fimply, and in themfelves, without any 
regard to their qualities; on the contrary, they are adjec- 
tives, when they exprefs the quality of an objet. Thus, 
when I fay, fimply, @ heart, the word heart is a fubftantive, 
becaufe none of its qualities are exprefled ; but when I fay, 
a generous heart, the word generous is an adjeclive ; becaufe it 
adds a quality, or attribute, to the heart. Adjectives, then, 
appear to be nothing elfe but modificatives. 

In effe&t, the end of an adjeétive being only to exprefs 
the quality of an object ; if that quality be the object itfelf 
whereof we {peak, it becomes a fubttantive; e. gr. If I fay, 
this book is scod ; good here is an adjective ; butif I fay, good 
is always to be chofény it is evident good is the fubje& I {peak 
of; and confequently good, there, is the fubftantive. 

On the contrary, it often happens in other languages, and 
fometimes in our own, that a fubltantive becomes an adjec- 
tive; as, for inftance, in thefe words: the king, hero as he 13, 
remembers he is a man, where the word ero, though ordi- 
narily a fubflantive, is apparently an adjeCtive. From this 
idea of an adjective, it appears that many of the nouns, 
which, in the common grammars, are accounted {ubftantives, 
are really adjectives, and vice verfa: grammar in this, and a 
thoufand other inftances, depending upon cuftom. 

An adjective, according to the definition of Mr. Harris, 
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(Hermes, p. 186.) has no affertion, and only denotes fuch an 
attribute, as has not its eflence either in motion or its priva- 
tion. Thus in general the attributes of quantity, quality, 
and relation, fuch as many and few, great and little, black 
and white, good and bad, double, treble, quadruple, &c. 
are all denoted by adjectives. - Every adjeQive may alfo be 
confidered as capable of being refolved into a fubftantive, 
and an expreflion of connection equivalent to of, e. g. a good 
man, is a man of goodnefs ; in which cafe the adjective ex- 
preffes not only an attribute, but alfo the conneétion be~ 
tween the attribute and its fubitance: and the particular 
kind of conneétion is afcertained by experience. In this 
view of the fubjeét the adje€tive appears to have two ufes. 
The firft and principal is that of reftri€ting or modifying a 
general term, as in the inftances above recited. ‘The fecond 
is, when the abftraét fubitantive contained in the adjectiye 1s 
modified by the noun, with which, in the concrete or adjec- 
tive form, that abftra&t fubftantive is joined. The former 
may be called the direét, and the latter the inverle, accepta- 
tion of adjeGtives. In the following paflage, Livy fays, 
* Regnatum eft Rome ab urbe condita ad liberatam annos 
ducentos quadraginta quatuor,’’ i. e. monarchy fubfifted at 
Rome from the building of the city to its deliverance : here 
the participles, or adjeCtives, condita and liberatam, are ufed 
inverfely ; i. e. the abftract fub{tantives contained in thefe 
words are modified or reftricted by the fubftantives urbe and 
urbem, with which they are fuppofed to unite. Mr. Harris 
obferves (ubi fupra, p. 187), that attributes fometimes aflume 
an affertion, and appear as verbs: as a/bec, or albus fum, 
tumet or tumidus eft, and isofa q. d. szos es, is equal. OF 
thefe there are but few, and they may be called verbal adjec- 
tives. Participles likewife infenfibly pafs into adjectives, as 
dodus or learned, lofe their power as participles, and mean a 
perfon poffeffed of an habitual quality. Thus alfo vir e/oguens 
denotes a perfon who pofleffes the habit of fpeaking, and 
not a perfon now fpeaking. Subftantives may be alfo con- 
verted into adjectives; when we fay the party of Pompey, 
the ftyle of Cicero, the philofophy of Socrates, the perfons 
perform the part of attributes, or ftamp and charaéterife 
their fubje@ts ; fo that they afflume the form of adjectives. 
And we accordingly fay, the Pompeian party, the Cicero- 
nian ftyle, and the Socratic philofophy. Even pronominal 
{ubftantives admit the like mutation. Inftead of faying the 
book of me, of thee, and of him, we fay, my book, thy book, 
and his book; or the country of us, of you, and of them, 
we fay our country, your country, and their country; 
which words may be called pronominal adje@ives. In Englifh 
the adjective is not varicd on account of gender, number, 
or cafe. Dr. Lowth, indeed, (Introd. to Eng. Grammar, 
p- 56.) excepts fome few pronominal adjcQives, which have 
the poffeffive cafe, as, 
Teach me to feel another’s woe. Pope. 

and the adjectives former and /atter, which may be confidered 
as pronominal, and reprefenting the nouns, to which they 
refer. The only variation which it admits of, is that of the 
degrees of COMPARISON. 

In the Greek and Latin, however, they have the fame 
form with fubftantive nouns; and are declined, like them, 
by cafes, and fubjeéted to the like diftin@tions of number 
and gender. It is obvious, that neither number, nor gender, 
nor cafes, nor relations, have any thing to do, in a proper 
fenfe, with mere qualities, fuch as good or great, foft or hard : 
and yet bonus, magnus, and tener, have their fingular and 
plural, their mafculine and feminine, their genitives and 
datives, like any of the names of fub{tances, or perfons. 
To account for this circumftance, Dr. Blair (Lectures, vol. i. 
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. 199.) dire€s us to confider the genius of thofe tongues. 
Lhey avoided, as much as poflible, regarding qualities fepa- 
rately, or in the abftraG&t. They made the adjetive depend 
on its fubftantive, and refemble it in termination, number, 
and gender, in order that the two might coalefce the more 
intimately, and be joined in the form of expreffion, as they 
were in the nature of things. Thus alfo they favoured that 
liberty of tranfpofition, which thefe languages allowed. 
In the Englifh fentence “ Beautiful wife of a brave man,” 
the juxtapofition of the words prevents all ambiguity. But 
in the Latin, “* Formofa fortis viri uxor,’? it is only the 
agreement in gender, number, and cafe, of the adjective 
“* formofa,” which is the firft word of the fentence with the 
fubftantive ‘¢ uxor,’’ which is the laft word that declares the 
meaning. 

The learned Mafclef cbferves (Gram. Heb. v. i. p. 56.) 
that in the Hebrew language, all thofe words are adjeCiives 
which are changed from the mafculine into the feminine by 
the addition of the letter FR, as 34 f4, donus, DIY, bona, &e. 
and therefore the Hebrews refer to the clafs of adjectives 
many words which we fhould rank as fubftantives. There 
are many diftinguifhing idioms of the Hebrew language that 
refult from the ufe and application of the adjective: e.g. 
the fubltaritive precedes it, as IPT “IW, manus fortis ; and 
when the contrary is the cafe, the verb fubftantive is under- 
ftood, asin Pf. xxxiti. 4. Pf. xxxii. 10. except when numeral 
adjectives occur. 

Again, the Hebrews often exprefs their adjeCtives by fub- 
ftantives, with the prepofitions 5, S, * prefixed; as 
53 MDW PL. xc. 4. cuflodia in node, i. e. nodlurna, 

‘hus Hebraifms occur in Matt. xxii. 16; Luke iv. 32.3 
i Tim. i. 7-; 2 Pet.ii. 13.3; Mark v.2.; 1 John v. 19. 
With 5 prefixed AWS SY PIL i. 14. | Fuerunt 
mihi oneri, 1.€. onerofi. A fimilar inftance occurs John viii. 
52. Gayoiloy ess tov aiwre, mortem in eternum, i.e. aeternam. 
With 79 prefixed, 437979 “774. Pf. Ixxx. 14. aper de fylva, 
i.e. fplvefris. Similar modes of expreffion occur in 1 John 
iy. 5. Rom. ii. 26. Rom. iv. 14. Matt. v. 37. Moreover, 
the Hebrews fometimes exprefs adjectives -by fubftantives 
without any prepofition, or in the language of grammarians, 
they ufe the abitract for the concrete: as, [yy CONS 
Jud. vii. 13. panis hordei, i.e. hordeaceus. Similar to which 
are Eph. v. 8.; Luke xvi. 15.; John xvii. 17; 2 Cor. v. 
21. When two fubftantives occur, one is fometimes taken 
for an adjeétive, and fometimes the other, as “N5Y PYOIN 
Pf. cxxxix. 22. perfecione odii, i.e. perfecto odio. Hebraifms 
of this kind are found in 1 Cor. i. 21.3; Gal.iii. 14.53 1 
Cor. i. 25.3; Phil. iv. 5.; 2 Pet.ii. 14. Adverbs are fome- 
times fubitituted for adjectives, as “qt [)}? Gen. xxx. 
33. dies cras, i.e. craffinus. Similar expreifions occur in 
Matt. vi. 343 Luke x. 29.3; 2 Pet. i. 9. ; and alfo in the 
Greek aud Roman claflics, See Mafclef. ubi fup. p. 256 
—205- 

Avjecrives, in Logic, are divided into four kinds ; the 
nominal, the verbal, the numeral, and the pro-nonimal. The 
nominal are thofe which diltinguifh certain {pecies by fome 
inherent and permanent quality, which arifes either from the 
nature of the thing, or from its form or fituation; fuch as 
good, black, round, external, &c. The verbal, are thofe 
which denote fome accidental or adventitious quality, which 
appears to be the effeét of an ation which paffes, or has 
paffed, in the thing under confideration, fuch as rampart, 
domineering, careffing, embellifbing, &c. Numeral adjectives 
are thofe which rank any fubje&t in numerical order, as, fir/?, 
Jfecond, laf}, &c. Pro-nominal are thofe which do not con- 
cern either fpecies, a€tion, or arrangement, but are merely 
indications of individuality; thefe adje¢tives are either per 
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Sonal, as mine, thine, &c. or they have a vague and indeter- 
minate meaning, fuch as /ome, one, many, &c.; or laftly, 
they ferve the purpofe of mere indication, {uch as, this, that, 
Such, &e. 

Verbal and nominal adjeGives, are alfo called concreTeEs. 
Some diftinguifh adje€tives into phyfical and mietaphyfical ; 
the former being ufed to diftinguifh phyfical effences, in 
confequence of the immediate impreffions they make upon 
us; the latter to denote thofe which are metaphyfical and 
abltra&ted, in confequence of fome operations of our minds 
with regard to them, 

ADIENUS, or Avineus, in Ancient Geography, a river 
which emptied itfelf into the Euxine Sea, probably near 
Colchis, in the territory of the Heniochi. 

ADJEROUTE, in Geography, the name now given to 
the ancient Heroopotis. 

ADIGE, anciently Aruesis, a river of Italy, which 
rifes fouth of the lake Glare, in the Rhetian Alps, runs 
fouth by Trent, and eaft by Verona, and falls into the gulf 
of Venice, north of the mouth of the Po. * This river 
ferves by the treaty of peace between France and Auftria, 
figned at Luneville, February oth rSor, for the limit be- 
tween the ftates of his Imperial majefty, and thofe of the 
Freych republic ; and the freedom of its navigation is efta- 
blifhed, fo that neither party fhall be allowed to fix any tol} 
upon it, or to have upon it any armed fhip of war. 

ADJI, a river of Hindoftan, which difcharges itfelf into 
the Hoogly, fix miles weft of Kifhenagur, in the province 
of Bengal. 

ADJIDSING. See Bunpeva and Rewan. 

ADILL, im Zoology, a name given to the Canis Av- 
REus of Linnzus, and Apive of Buffon. 

ADIMA, in Botany, a fpecies of Sauvacesta, with 
ramofe ftalks. 

ADIMAIN, a name given by Leo Africanus and Mar- 
mol, to a variety of fheep, called by Naturalifts the African 
or Senegal SHEEP. 

ADIMANTUS, in Biography, a difciple of Mani, who 
probably flourifhed about the clofe of the third century, and 
wrote a book againft the law and the prophets, endeavour- 
ing to fhew the difagreement between the Old and the New 
Teftaments, and that confequently the former could not be 
of God. This book was confuted by Auguftin, who fup- 
pofed this Manichezan to be the fame with Addas. Til- 
lemont likewife, Lardner, and many others are of the fame 
opinion; but Cave (Hift. Lit. t. i. p. 145.) fuppofes 
them to be different perfons. The book of Adimantus 
was every where confidered by the Manichees as one of 
their beit books. It was famous in Africa, and was alfo 
ufed by the Manichees in Afia, who afcribed it to Addas ; 
but itis not now extant. Lardner’s Works, vol. iii. P- 395- 

ADIMARI, Atwexanper, a defcendant of the ancient 
and noble family of Florence, was born in that city A. D. 
1579. He devoted himfelf in early life to the ftudy of the 
Greek language, and alfo to poetry, tranflated Pindar into 
Italian verfe, and wrote original poems. He was honoured 
by Ferdinand Ii. duke of Tufcany, and much efteemed by 
learned men. The troubles that befell him were alleviated 
by his tafte for poetry, which was his occupation and de- 
light. He died in 1649, at the age of oyears. Gen. Di&. 

Aopimari, RapwHaty, a native of Rimini, who lived 
towards the latter end of the 16th century ; wrote a biitory 
of his country, which is held in good eftimation, though 
that of Clementine is preferred by the Italians. It was 
publifhed in 4to. at Brefcia-in 1616, under the title of 
© Sito Rimenfe.”’ 

AD INQUIRENDUM, in Law, a judicial writ, com- 

manding 
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manding inquiry to be made of any thing touching a caule 
depending in the king’s court, for the better execution of 
jultice ; as of baftardy, or the like. Reg. Judic. 

ADINSEIK, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 
three leagnes fouth-ealt of Artaki. 

ADJODIN, atown of Hindottan, in the Subah of Moul- 
tan, 95 miles eaft of Moxlran, and 68 fouth of Lahore. 

ADJOINING is particularly ufed for the affociating of a 

erfon to another, or appointing him a colleague,orapJUNCT. 

ADJOURNMENT, formed of ad, to, and Fr. jour, day, 
q. d. another day, in Law, the putting off a courT or 
meeting ; and appointing it to be kept at another time or 
place: in which fenfe we meet with the phrafe adjournment in 
eyre, for an appointment of a day when the juitices in eyre 
intend to fit again. Adjournment of parliament is a conti- 
nuance of the feffion from one day to another, and is done 
by the authority of each houfe feparately, every day, and 
fometimes for a fortnight or month together ; and differs 
from PROROGATION and pissoLuTiON. The adjournment 
of one houfe is no adjournment of the other. After an 
adjournment, all things continue in the fame itate as at the 
time of the adjournment, and may be proceeded on with- 
outany frefh commencement : whereas, after a prorogation, 
fuch bills as are only begun and not perfeéted, mut be re- 
fumed de novo (if at all) in a fubfequent feffion. 

ADIPOCIRE, Gras, matiere graffe, matiere adipo-ci- 
reufe, is a term formed of adeps, fat, and cera, wax, and 
denotes a fubltance, the nature and origin of which are ex- 
plained ia the fequel of this article. 

The changes which animal matter undergoes in its progrefs 
towards total decompolition, have been for many obvious 
reafons but little attended to: the difgufting circumftances 
by which they are accompanied, the real danger to health, 
and the decent reverence for the receptacles of the dead 
which prevails in all countries, have hitherto oppofed almoft 
infuperable obftacles to the inveltigations of fcience on this 
mofk interefling fubjet ; it is therefore a peculiarly fortu- 
nate circumftance, when from motives of police or general 
convenience, the great progrefs of the refolution of or- 
ganifed into inorganic matter, with all its various modifica- 
tions,.is fubmitted to the infpeCtion of chemical philofophy. 
An opportunity of this kind was offered at Paris in 1786, and 
31787, when the old burial ground of the Jnndcens was laid 
out for building upon, in confequence of which, the furface 
foil, and the animal remains contained therein, were re- 
moved. This cemetery having been for ages appropriated 
to the reception of the dead, in one of the molt populous 
diflriGs of Paris, was eminently well calculated to exhibit 
the various proceffes of animal decompofition ; another fa- 
vourable cireumftance was, that it contained feveral of thofe 
large pits (fofes communes) in which the bodies of the poor 
are depofited by hundreds. Thefe pits are cavities 30 feet 
deep, with an area of 20 feet fquare, in which the fhells 
containing the bodies are clofely packed in rows over each 
other, without any intermediate earth, and with only a flight 
fuperficial covering of foil, not more than a foot thick: 
each pit contained: from 1200 to 1500 bodies, and may be 
confidered. as a» mafs. of animal matter of the dimenfions 
above-mentioned. M.M. Fourcroy and Thouret were pre- 
fent at the opening of feveral of thefe receptacles, and it is 
from a memoir by the former of thefe, that the principal 

art of this article is compofed, 

The firft pit that was examined, had been filled and clofed 
up 15 years before: on opening fome of the coffins (for the 
wood was ftill quite found, only tinged of.a yellow colour) 
the bodies were found within, fhrunk fo as toleave a confi- 
derable vacant {pace in the upper part of the coffin, and 
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flattened as if they had been fubje& to a frome compreffion ¢ 
the linen which covered them adhered firmly, and upon be- 
ing removed, prefented to view only irregular maffes of a 
foft duétile greyifh-white matter, apparently intermediate 
between fat and wax; the bones were enveloped in this 
aud were found to be brittle. 

The bodies thus changed, being but little offenfive to the 
{mell, a great number were dug up and minutely examined : 
in fome this alteration had, as yet, only partially taken 
place, the remains of mufcular fibres being flill vifible, but 
where the converfion had been complete, the bones through- 
out the whole body were found covered with this grey fub- 
ftance, generally foft and duétile, fometimes dry, but al- 
ways readily feparating into porous cavernous fragments, 
without the flighteft trace of mufcles, membranes, veflels, 
tendons, or nerves: the ligaments of the articulations had 
been in like manner changed, the connexion between the 
bones was deftroyed, and thefe laft had become fo yielding, 
that the grave-diggers, in order to remove the bodies more 
conveniently, rolled each upon itfelf from head to heels, 
without any difficulty. The whole contents of the abdominal 
cavity were wanting, and the mufcles and integuments con- 
verted as above-mentioned, lay flat on the vertebral column ; 
in like manner the heart and other vifcera of the thorax were 
diffolved, nothing being left but a little white grumous mats 
ter. The glandular part of the breait in the female corpfes 
frequently afforded this foapy matter of a homogeneous tex: 
ture, and a pure white colour: the hair appeared to have 
undergone no alteration; the brain was not wanting in any, 
it was fuperficially of a blackifh grey, and had experienced: 
the fame change as the integuments. According to the 
teftimony of the grave-diggers, to whom the faéts jut: 
mentioned had been Jong familiar, this converfion of animal 
matter is never obferved in thofe bodies that are interred 
fingly, but always takes place in the fo/s communes; to ef- 
fect this change nearly three years are required. The foapy 
matter of lateft formation is foft, very duétile, light and 
fpungy, and contains much water ; in 30 or 40 years it be- 


_comes much dryer, more brittle, and affumes the appearance. 


of denfe lamine, and where the furrounding earth has been 
dryer than ufual, it is femitranfparent, of a granulated texe 
ture, brittle, and-bears-a confiderable refemblance to wax. 

Animal matter having once pafled into this ftage of de- 
compofition, appears to refiit for a long time any further al- 
teration: fome of thefe pits that had been clofed above 40 
years, were upon examination, found to be little elfe than a 
folid mafs of foapy matter, nor isit yet afcertained how long 
in common circumftances it would continue unchanged, the 
burial ground of the /nndcens being fo {mall in comparifon 
to the population of the diltri@&, as to require each pit.in 
30 or 40 years to be emptied of its contents, in order to. 
receive a new fucceffion of bodies: it appears, however, 
that the ulterior changes depend in a great meafure on the 
quantity of moifture draining through the mafs. 

From the hiftory of this fingular fubftance, we proceed 
to an examination of its chemical properties. It was firft, 
however, purified by gently heating in an earthen veffel, till 
it became of a pafty confiftence, and then rubbed through 
a fine hair fieve, by which means the hair, {mall bones, and 
remains of the mufcular fibre were feparated with tolerable 
exaétnefs. In this ftate being expofed in an earthen veffel 
to the naked fire, it readily became foft, but did not liquefy 
without confiderable difficulty, rather frying as a piece of 
foap would do, and difengaging at the fame time ammo- 
niacal vapours. Four pounds being put into a glafs retort, 
and fubmitted to flow diftillation in a water bath, afforded 
in the fpace of three weeks, eight ounces of a clear aed 
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fluid, with a foetid odour, turning fyrup of violets green, 
and manifeftly containing ammonia in folution; the foapy 
matter remaining in the retort had acquired a greater con- 
fiftence, was become lefs fufible, of a deeper brown colour, 
and upon cooling, was evidently drier than before, though 
not admitting of being broken. be 

Two pounds of purified foapy matter were diftilled by a 
very gradual fand heat ; after two hours, the matter was 
melted, and in ebullition, it foon became covered with a 
blackifh froth, and {welled greatly ; during 36 hours nothing 
came over but water with ammonia in folution; at length, 
after 48 hours, cryftals of carbonated ammonia began to 
line the adopter; thefe were foon after diffolved by a reddifh 
brown oil, which continued to come over till the experiment 
was ftopped. Hence it appears that the component parts of 
this {ubftance are water, ammonia, and a concrete oil. No 
elaftic gas was difengaged during the whole procefs. 

In order to afcertain the action of atmofpheric air on this 
fubftance, feveral pieces being previoufly weighed were ex- 
pofed to a warm and dry air during a whole {ummer; they 
were found by this to have become dry and brittle without 
being leffened in their bulk, had acquired’ a whiter colour, 
and loft their peculiar odour ; their upper furface was be- 
come friable, and almoft fell into powder under the finger ; 
on fubjeétion to analytis, it was found not only that the 
water, but a confiderable part of the ammonia, had been 
evaporated by this long expofure, and the remaining oily 
matter on melting became femitranfparent, brittle, and con- 
fiderably refembling wax. 

Some purified foapy matter was rubbed in a glafs mortar 
with a little water; an immediate mixture took place, and 
the refult was a kind of magma, or foft uniform patte : by 
a further addition of water an opaque liquor was produced ex- 
actly fimilar to a folution of foap ; like this, it formed a {trong 
Jather, and by the addition of pump-water, acids, lime-wa- 
ter, or metallic falts, it curdled and threw up to the furface 
a quantity of white infoluble clots. With nitrat of mercury 
it gave a greyith-yellow precipitate, and the fupernatant li- 
quor became of a permanent red-purple. The aqueous fo- 
lution being thrown on the filter depofited there almoft the 
whole of the oily matter, and the clear liquor by evaporation 
yielded a little animal mucilage and extraé, and a {mall 
variable proportion of the phofphats of ammonia and foda. 
The combination with boiling water is not more permanent 
than that with cold, the whole of the oil and ammonia fe- 
parating on the filter. When inftead of frefh foapy matter, 
fome which had been expofed during the fummer to the ac- 
tion of the air was made ufe of, the liquor, though of a 
foapy appearance and feel, was much lefs fo than what was 
made with the frefh fubftance, and upon boiling the mix- 
ture a number of brown oily drops rofe to the furface, 
which, on cooling, concreted to a femitranfparent matter 
like wax, perfeGily analogous to that obtained from the 
fame by fimple melting ; hence it appears, that the folubility 
of the frefh foapy matter depends on the ammonia which it 
contains, as is alfo evinced by the perfeétly clear folu- 
tion which the addition of a further quantity of ammonia 
occafions. P : 

Eight ounces of foapy matter, white and purified, were 
mixed with an equal weight of powdered quicklime, on the 
addition of a little water, the mafs heated, {welled, and 
difengaged a very ftrongly ammoniacal vapour, accompanied 
by a peculiar putrefcent {mell ; a fufliciency of water being 
then added to bring the whole to the ftate of an emulfion, 
it was heated to ebullition, much ammoniacal vapour efcap- 
ing at the fame time; the liquor being thrown ona filter, 
palfed perfe&tly clear and colourlefs, and appeared to be 
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only lime-water with a very fnvall quantity of foap in folu- 
tion: the matter remaining on the filter, being well wathed, 
was beaten up with water, but fhowed no tendency to unite 
with it, fubfiding after a time in the form of a white mafs ; 
this by drying for a few days in the open air, became grey 
and much reduced in volume: it was then mixed with di- 
luted muriatic acid, which immediately decompofed it’; and 
a number of white clots rofe to the furface of the liquor. 
This laft being obtained clear by filtration, yiclded cryittals 
of muriat of lime and a flight trace of phofphoric falt: the 
white clots being wafhed and dred, and afterwards melted 
in a water bath, cooled into a dry combultible oily matter, 
brittle, waxy, cryftallizable, and perfectly infoluble in water, 
to which the name of adipaire has been appropriated. 
From this feries of experiments with lime, it appears that 
the foapy matter is a true ammoniacal foap, with a bafe of 
adipocire to which lime has a ftronger affinity than ammonia, 
but which laft compofition is again in its turn decompofed 
by all the acids, leaving the adipocire in a ftate of purity. 
Pot-afh and foda produce effeéts perfectly analogous to thofe 
of lime. 

, The adtion of acids on this foapy matter is to decom- 
pofe it, by uniting with the ammonia; the concentrated 
mineral acids, as the nitric and fulphuric, alfo deepen the 
colour of the adipocire, by the evolution of part of its car- 
bonaceous bafe. 

Pure alcohol at the ordinary atmofpheric temperature has 
no aétion on the foapy matter, but when boiling, it will 
with eafe diffolve one fourth of its weight, of which all the 
ammoniacal foap will be depofited by cooling, and that por- 
tion of adipocire which is uncombined with ammonia, will 
be held in permanent folution. Hence alcohol is perhaps 
the beft agent that can be ufed in the decompofition of the 
foapy matter: the phofphoric falts contained in it are not 
foluble in alcohol ; the ammoniacal foap is wholly depofited 
by cooling, and the uncombined adipocire may be obtained 
afterwards by evaporating off the alcohol. 

The moft effectual way of procuring perfetly pure adi- 
pocire, is to mix well the foapy matter with twelve times its 
weight of warm water, and to decompofe it by adding a 
flight excefs of acetic or muriatic acid. This concrete ani- 
mal oil thus prepared, as long as it holds much water be- 
tween its particles, is of a pure white ; by drying it acquires 
a brownifh grey colour, which neither expofure to the air, 
nor the oxymuniatic acid will remove: while it retains water 
it is foft to the touch, and becomes duétile like wax by the 
warmth of the hand: when well dried and deprived of wa- 
ter, it aflumes by flow congelation, a lamellar and cryftal- 
line texture, but when cooled quickly, has a compaét gra- 
nular appearance : in the firft of thefe ftates, it greatly re- 
fembles {permaceti, yet differs from it in the following parti- 
culars. It requires alefs heat for its fufion by feven degrees 
of Fahrenheit ; it is foluble in boiling alcohol in the pro- 
portion of one ounce and a half, to one ounce of the fluid, 
whereas the fame quantity of alcohol at the fame tempera- 
ture, will {carcely take up more than 36 grains of fperma- 
ceti; it feparates alfo in cooling from this menftruum, in a 
much lefs decidedly cryttalline form than {permaceti does ; it 
unites eagerly with liquid ammonia in the cold, which {per- 
maceti does not in the fmalleft degree. 

To the foregoing experiments of Yourcroy, a few faéts 
have fince been added by Dr. Gibbes. The receptacle at 
Oxford for thofe bodies which havé been ufed by the ana- 
tomical profeflor there for his demonftrations, is a hole dug 
in the ground to the depth of thirtcen or fourteen feet, and 
a little ftream is turned through it in order to remove ail 
offenfive fmell: the flefh contained in this was found, on 
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examination, to be quite white, and for the moft part 
changed into the foapy matter above mentioned. From 
this hint, pieces of lean beef were inclofed in a perforated 
box, and placed in running water, and at the end of a 
month were found converted into a mafs of fatty matter; 
this change was obferved to take place much fooner and 
more completely in running than in ftagnant water: in 
order to get rid of the foetid fmell, nitrous acid was had 
recourfe to, which immediately had the defired effet; a 
waxy fmell was perceived, and by melting the matter it was 
obtained nearly pure; the yellow colour which had been 
given to it by the nitrous acid, was wholly difcharged by 
the oxymuriatic acid. A fimilar converfion of mufcular 
fibre takes place by maceration in very diluted nitrous acid. 
Dr. Gibbes has not mentioned whether the fatty matter 
produced by running water is pure adipocire or ammoniacal 
foap ; it appears probable, however, that it is in the former 
{tate ; where nitrous acid is the menftruum employed, it is 
obvioufly impoffible that the adipocire fhould be combined 
with an alkali. Annales de Chimie, vol. ili. 120. v. 154. 
vii. 146. viii: 17. Philof. Tranf. for 1794. (vol. lxxxiv. 
page 169.) 

ADIPOSUS, fat or fatty, is a word chiefly ufed in Ana- 
tomy, as an epithet of certain cells, du€ts, membranes, and 
vellels ; e. g. MemBRANA and VASA adipofa, CELLULZ adi- 
pye, vuctus adipofi, &c. 

ADIPPE, in £ntomology, a fpecies of papitio, with 
dentated yellow wings, {potted with black, and underneath 
marked with 23 filvery fpots. This infe€&t is found in Eu- 
rope, and is called by fome writers Cynippe. 

ADIPSIA, formed of & priv. and dsba, thirft, denoting 
a want of thirft, in No/ology, a genus of difeafe, which Dr. 
Cullen refers to the fecond order, called Dy/orexia, and the 
fourth clafs denominated /ocales. This he reckons to be al- 
ways fymptomatic of fome diftemper affeCting the fenforium 
commune. 

ADIPSON, a name given by Hippocrates to oxymel ; 
who fays alfo, that the ptiffana, by its glutinoufnefs, pre- 
vents or cures thirft. Medicines adminiftered for allaying 
thirit are called by this name. This property led the Greeks 
to diflinguifh the g/yeyrrhiza glabra of Linneus, or liquo- 
rice, by this appellation. 

ADIPSOS, fignifies the Egyptian palm-tree, liquorice, 
and a pill or catapotium, compofed by Afclepiades, and 
mentioned by Galen. 

ADIRATUS, a price or value fet upon things ftolen or 
loft, as a recompence to the owner. 

ADIRIS, or Dyris, in Ancient Geography, a name 
given to the mountains of Arias by the Indigenz, or firft 
inhabitants. Bochart affirms (Geog. Sac. 1. ii. c. 13. Oper. 
tom. i. p. 89.) that Atlas was called Duris and Dyris, by 
the Pheenicians; and this name might probably be derived 
from 9s, adir, which fignifies great or mighty. 

ADISAGA, a town of India, placed by Ptolemy in 
long. 159° 30’. and lat. 23°. 

ADISALEM, a town of Gojam in Abyffinia, between 
the Nile and the lake Dembea. E.long, 34° 50’. N. lat. 
10° 30! 

ADISAMUM, a town of the ifland of Taprobana. 

ADISATHRA, a town of India, on this fide of the 
Ganges, which Ptolemy places in long. 128° 30’. and lat. 
24° 30’. 

The Adifathri, who inhabited the furrounding country, 
had for their metropolis Sagida. 

ADISATHRUS Mons, a mountain of India, near the 
gulf of Bengal, which Ptolemy called the Gangetic gulf: 
Jong. 132°. lat. 23°. 
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ADIT, Anpirus, formed from adire, to go to, ina gee 
neral fenfe, denotes the approach to, or entrance of any 
thing : in which fenfe we meet with adit of a houfe, adit 
of a theatre, of a circus, &c. 

Apit of a mint, the hole or aperture, whereby it is 
entered and dug, and by which the water and ores are car= 
ried away. 

Adit of a mine, is nearly the fame with cuniculus, or 
drift, and is diftinguifhed from AiR-/haft. Phil. Tranf. 
N° 9. 

The adit is ufually made on the fide of a hill, towards 
the bottom thereof, about 4, 5, or 6 feet high, and 8 
wide, in form of an arch; fometimes cut in the rock, and 
fometimes fupported with timber, fo conducted, as that the 
fole or bottom of the adit may anfwer to the bottom of the 
fhaft, only fomewhat lower, that the water may have a fufs 
ficient current to pafs away without the ufe of the pump. 

Damps and the impurity of the air are the great impe- 
diments againit driving adits above 20 or 30 fathoms, by 
reafon of the neceflity, in this cafe, of letting down of air- 
fhafts from the day to meet the adit, which are very often 
expenfive, both on account of the great depth of mines, 
and the hardnefs of the mineral {trata to be cut through. 
The beft remedy againft this is that praétifed in the coal- 
mines near Liege, where they work their adits without air- 
fhafts: the manner of which is defcribed by Sir Robert 
Moray. Vide Phil. Tranf. N° 5. 

Adit of a mine, is fometimes ufed for the arr-/haft itfelf, 
being a hole driven perpendicularly from the furface of the 
earth into fome part of a mine, to give entrance to the air. 
In this fenfe we fometimes find it improperly written addit. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 200. 

To draw off the {landing water in winter, in deep mines, 
they drive up an adit, or air-/baft, upon which the air dife 
engages itfelf from the water, when it begins to run with 
fuch violence, as produces a noife equal to the burfting of 
a cannon, dafhes every thing in the way againft the fides of 
the mine, and loofens the very rocks at a diftance. Ibid. 
N° 26. See Minine. 

Aoit in fips, in Antiquity, was a fpace in the upper part, 
where the fhip was wideft, at which people entered, an- 
ciently called agea. 

Aoits of a theatre, aditus theatri, in Antiquity, were doors 
on the ftairs, whereby petfons entered from the outer porti- 
coes, and defcended into the feats. 

ADITES, or the tribe of Ap, in Ancient Hiffory, avery 
powerful tribe of the ancient Arabians, are faid to have 
been the defcendants of Ad, the fon of Aws, or Uz (Gen. 
x. 22, 23), the fon of Aram, the fon of Shem, the fon of 
Noah, and, after the confulion of tongues, to have fettled 
in Al Ahkaf, or the winding fands, in the province of Has 
dramaut, where they greatly multiplied. In procefs of time, 
they abandoned the worfhip of the true God, and fell into 
idolatry ; chiefly worfhipping four deities, viz. Sakia, Has 
fedha, Razeka, and Salema; the firlt of whom, as they 
imagined, fupplied them with rain, the fecond preferved 
them from all dangers abroad, the third provided food for 
their fuftenance, and the fourth reftored them to health 
when afflited with ficknefs, as their feveral names import. 
God, it is faid, commiffioned the prophet Hud, or Heber, 
to attempt their reformation ; but they were obftinate and 
irreclaimable, and were therefore deftroyed, a few of them 
excepted, by a fuffocating wind. Thofe who efcaped re- 
tired with Hud to another place. Before they were thus 
feverely punifhed, they were vilited with a drought of four 
years, by which their cattle perifhed, and they themfelves 
were reduced to great diftrefs. They are often mentioned 
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in the Koran, and fome commentators on this work pretend, 
that they were of prodigious ftature, the largeft being 100 
cubits high, and the leaft 60; for which they refer to the 
teftimony of the Koran. Sale’s Prelim. Dife. p.6. Koran, 
chap. 7. p. 123. 

ADITHA, or Aviruaim, in Ancient Geography, a city 
belonging to the tribe of Judah. Jofhua, xv. 36. Eufe- 
bius mentions two cities named 4datha, one towards Gaza, 
and another towards Lydda, eaft of this city. 

ADJUDGING, in Law, the a& of pafling a determi- 
nate fentence in behalf of a perfon. 

ADJUDICATION, the aé& of adjudging the property 
of a thing to a perfon by a legal fentence, decree, or judg- 
ment. 

ApjuDICATION is more patticularly ufed for the addition, 
or configning a thing fold by auétion, or the like, to the 
higheit bidder. 

ApjupicaTion, in the Scots Law, the name of an ac- 
tion by which a creditor attaches the heritable eftate of his 
debtor, or his debtor’s heir, in order to appropriate it to 
himfelf, either in payment or in fecurity of his debt ; or 
that a€tion by which the holder of an heritable right, la- 
bouring under any defeét in point of form, may fupply that 
defe&, Adjudications were fubftituted by a& 1672. c. 19. 
in the place of apprifings, and they are carried on by way 
of ation before the Court of Seffion. By that ftatute, the 
debtor mutt deliver to the creditor a valid right of the lands 
to be adjudged, being fuch as are equivalent to the princi- 
pal and intereft of the debt, and a fifth part more in confi- 
deration of the creditor’s taking land for his money ; re- 
nounce the pofleffion in his favour, and ratify the deerce of 
adjudication. This is called a /pecial adjudication: and the 
time within which the debtor may redeem is declared to be 
five years; but if the debtor does not produce a fufficient 
right to the land, or is not willing to renounce the poffef- 
fion and ratify the decree, it is lawful for the creditor to 
adjudge all right belonging to the debtor in the fame man- 
ner as he could, by the former laws, have apprifed it. In 
this general adjudication, as it is called, the creditor muft 
limit his claim to the principal fum, intereft and penalty, 
without demanding a fifth part more. Abbreviates are or- 
dained to be made of all adjudications, which mutt be re- 
corded within 60 days after the date of the decree. There are 
two kinds of adjudications, viz. thofe on a decree cognitionis 
caufa, otherwife called contra hereditatem jacentem, and adju- 
dications in implement. A new fort of adjudications has 
been lately introduced into the law of Scotland, by 23 Geo. 
III. for rendering the payment of the creditors of infolvent 
debtors more equal and expeditious. 

ADIVE, in Zoology, an animal of the Jacxat kind, 
the canis aureus of Linnzus, mentioned by Buffon, fome- 
what refembling a {mall fox. It is lefs than the common 
jackal, and is fometimes tamed, and kept in a domettic ftate. 
Tn the Arabian language, the name Adive fignifics a wolf; 
and its figure, hair, and voracity are analogous to the name ; 
but it is {maller than the fox, and very ftupid. It yelps 
like this animal; and when one cries, the reft reply. It 
roams about in the night in fearch of food, and is naturally 
difpofed to conceal itfelf in the day. The adives form large 

acks, enter houfes and churches, where they devour every 
thing they can find, and when they have been once accu{- 
tomed to eat human bodies, they never fail to frequent 
church-yards in fearch of putrid carcafes, to dig into 
graves, to follow armies, and to attend the caravans in thofe 
eaftern countries where they abound. ‘The adives may be 
confidered as the ravens among quadrupeds. 

ADJUNCT, Apdyunctum, in Pbilofophy, fomething 
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joined or fuperadded to a being from without ; or, an ac- 
ceffion to a thing, not effentially belonging to it, but only 
accidental to it. 

There are two kinds of adjunfs; the one a fubftance 
(e. g- {pirit or body) aécidentally fuperadded to another, as 
its {ubje@t.—Such is water in a {ponge, or veffel, and fuch 
is the foul in the body. ‘The fecond an attribute or mode, 
accidentally likewife fuperadded to a fubflance, whether 
body or {pirit.—Such is figure in a body, knowledge in the 
mind, &c. 

In ethics, they ufually reckon feven adjunés, popularly 
called circumflances ; quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, 
quomodo, quando. 

Apjuncr, in Mufic, a word that is ufed to exprefs the 
connection or relation between the principal mode, and the 
modes of its two-fifths, which, from the intervals that con- 
ftitute the relation between them and it, are called its ad- 
junds. 

Apyuncts, in Rhetoric and Grammar, are certain words 
or things added to others ; to amplify the difcourfe, or aug- 
ment its force. 

Such are adjeétives, attributes, and epithets, which are 
added to fubftantives, fubjects, &c. to exprefs their nature, 
qualities, accidents, &c. 

Arguments drawn from adjun@s, are fupplements or en- 
forcements of the proof arifing from the circumftances of 
the fa&. 

Apjuncr is alfo ufed in civil concerns, for a cot- 
LEAGUE, or fellow-officer, aflociated to another, to affilt 
him in his miniftry. 

Apjuncr gods, or Apjoints of the gods, in Mythology, 
among the Romans, were a kind of inferior deities, added 
as affiftants to the principal ones, to eafe them in their func- 
tion. Thus, to Mars was adjoined Bellona and Nemefis ; 
to Neptune, Salacia; to Vulcan, the Cabiri; to the Good 
Genius, the Lares; to the Evil, the Lemures, &c. 

Apjuncrs, or Apyoints, in the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, denote a clafs of members attached to 
the purfuits of particular fciences. See Acapemy. 

ADJUNCTION, the aét of joining, or adding, of one 
thing to another. There are various fpecies of adjun@ion ; 
viz. by adhefion, appofition, adjacency, accubation, incubation, 
impofition, affefion, &c. 

AD JURA REGIS, is a writ that lies for the king’s 
clerk, againft him who endeavoured to eje¢ him, to the pre- 
judice of the king’s title in right of his crown. 

ADJURATION, a part of exorcifm, wherein the devil 
is commanded, in the name of God, to depart out of the 
body of the poffeffed, or to declare fomething. 

ADJUTAGE. See Ajurace. 

ADJUTANT, formed of adjutare, to afff/t, in the Mi- 
litary Art, an officer in the army, whofe butinefs is to affit 
the major: otherwife called aid-major. 

In the cavalry, each regiment has an adjutant, and in the 
infantry, each battalion, who receives the orders every night 
from the brigade-major, which, after he has carried to the 
colonel, he delivers out to the ferjeants. When detach- 
ments are to be made, he gives the number each company 
mutt furnifh, and affigns the hour and place of rendezvous. 
He alfo places the guards, receives and diftributes ammuni- 
tion to the companies; and by the major’s orders regulates 
the price of bread, beer, &c. See Adjutant-GenERau. 

ApjurTant is fometimes alfo ufed by the French for an 
aid de camp. 

Avjutants-General, among the Fe/uits, a fele& number 
of fathers rcfiding with the general of the order, each of 
whom had q province, or country, undet his care, as 

Gg2 France, 
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France, England, &c. ‘Their bufinefs was to inform the 
father-general of the occurrences of itate in fuch counties 5 
to which end, each of them had their correfpondents, de- 
legated emiffaries, vifitors, regents, provincials, &c. See 
Jesuits. 

ADJUTOR, among the Romans, was an adjun@ or 
afiitant; and under this appellation they had many fubor- 
dinate officers, who aéted in the abfence of their fuperiors, 
or by way of aiding them in the execution of their refpec- 
tive offices. ; 

ADJUTORIUM, from adjuvare, to help, in Anatomy, 
the Aumerus, or fhoulder-bone. 

Some authors ufe this word for a medicine intended only 
as auxiliary, or fubfervient to another of great efficacy: in 
particular, after a due ufe of internals, for an external re- 
medy applied to a part affected, to affift in, and complete 
the cure. 

ADJUTRIX, prima legio, an appellation applied to a 
legion which often occars in the Roman laws. 

ADJUVANTIA, formed of adjuvo, I help, in Medi- 
cine. See JUVANTIA. 

ADLE egg, that which is not fecundified by the cock’s 
tread. 

Adle egg is the fame with that which is otherwife called 
a_fubventaneous one. 

Adle eggs, after incubation, are found to contain a fhape- 
lefs, globofe, afh-coloured body, not unlike a mola. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 87. 

ADLECTI, among the Romans, fignified affociates, or 
rather feleted, and was applied to perfons of various de- 
{criptions amongit the common foldiers, officers of ftate, 
and fenators; there were gods of this denomination, who 
were deified men, and called by the Romans “ dii minorum 

entium.”’ 

ADLEGATION, in the Public Law of the German 
empire, a right claimed by the ftates of the empire of ad- 
joining plenipotentiaries, in public treaties and negociations, 
to thofe of the emperor, for the tranfaéting of matters which 
relate to the empire in general. 

In which fenfe adlegation differs from /egation, which is the 
right of fending ambafladors cn a perfon’s own account. 

Several princes and ftates of the empire enjoy the right 
of legation, who have, not that of adlegation, and vice ver/a. 
The bifhops, for inftance, have the right of adlegation in 
the treaties which concern the common intereft, but no 
right of /egation for their own private affairs. ‘The like had 
the duke of Mantua. 

The emperor allows the princes of Germany the privilege 
of kegation, but difputes that of adlegation. ‘Vhey challenge 
it as belonging to them jure regni, which they enjoy in 
common with the emperor himlelf. Ludwig has a dif- 
courfe on the fubjeét, wherein the controverfy is treated at 
large. 

ADLENTARE barbam, in Antiquity, a phrafe which 
denoted the care that was taken every day to comb the 
beard, and to render it foft and flexible. 

ADLERFELDT, Gusravus, in Biography, a Swe- 
difh officer and hiftorian, was born near Stockholm, ftudied 
at Upfal, where he was diftinguifhed by his application and 
improvement, and then made the tour of Europe. On his 
return, Charles XII. appointed him a gentleman of his 
chamber. Having accompanied this monarch in his mili- 
tary courfe, and witnefled both his victories and defeats, 
he was qualified to compile his hiftory, which terminates 
with the day of his death, at the battle of Pultawa, in 
3709, and which was tranflated into French by his fon, and 
printed in four volumes 12mo. at Amfterdam, in 1740. 
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ADLESBERG, in Geography, a welt built market- 
town in the mner Carniola, in Aultria, firuate at the foot 
of a high rocky mountain, near the river Alben, on which 
ftands a citadel, under which is a grotto of very confiderable 
extent and capacity.. Many curious figures of ftones, na- 
tural ftone theatres, ftone bridges, &c. are to be feen in it 5 
and near the entrance of the cavern the river Poig, which, 
at about a mile’s diftance from it, iffues out of a mountain, 
runs into an aperture in the rock, and then glides off under 
the cavern. 

Adlefberg is called in Latin Poffoena. 
ealt-north-eaft from Trielte. 

ADLOCUTION, Apbtocurio, in Antiquity, is chiefly 
underftood of {peeches made by Roman generals to their 
armies, to encourage them before a battle. We frequently 
find thefe adlocutions expreffed on medals, by the abbrevi- 
ature ADLOCVT. COH. 

The general is fometimes reprefented as placed on a tri- 
bunal; often on a bank or mound of turf, with the cohorts 
ranged orderly round him, in manipuli and turme. The 
ufual formula in adlocutions was, fortis effet ac fidus. Pitile. 
Lex. Ant. tom.i. p.27. Walk. on Coin. p.1. c. 10. 

ADLWANG, in Geography, a town in the archduchy 
of Auttria, three leagues fouth-weft of Steyr. 

ADLZREITER, Joun, in Biography, chancellor of 
Bavaria, an hiftorian and lawyer, flourifhed in the 17th 
century. His annals of Bavaria, written in Latin, com- 
prehend the hiftory of the country from its beginning to 
the year 1652, compiled from authentic fources. ‘This 
work firft appeared in 1662, and was reprinted at Leipfic 
in 1710, by Leibnitz, in folio. 

ADMAH, or Avama, in Scripture Geography, one of 
the cities involved in the deftru¢tion of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It was fituated between Zeboim and Gomorrah. 
Gen. x. 19. xiv. 2—8. Deut. xxix. 23. Hofea, xi. 8. 

ADMANUENSIS, compounded of the Latin ad, to, 
and manus, hand, in Ancient Law Books, denotes perfons 
who {wore by laying their hands on the book. Du-Cange. 

{n which fenfe, admanuenfes amount to the fame with 
laymen, and ftand oppofed to clerks, who were forbid to 
{wear on the book, their word being to be reputed as their 
oath: whence they were alfo denominated fide digni. 

ADMEASUREMENT, Avpmensurartio, in Law, a 
writ which lies for the bringing thofe to reafon, or medio- 
crity, who ufurp more of any thing than their fhare. This 
writ lies in two cafes; termed 

ADMEASUREMENT of dower, Adimenfuratio dotis, where 
the widow of the deceafed holds more from the heir, or his 
guardian, on account of her dower, than of right belongs 
to her. And 

ApMEASUREMENT Of paflure, Admenfuratio paftura; this 
lies between thofe who have common of pattures appen- 
dant to their freehold, or common by vicinage, in cafe any 
of them furcharge the common with more cattle than they 
ought. 

This is one of thofe writs that are called vicontiel, being 
dire€ted to the theriff (vice-comiti), and not to be returned 
to any fuperior court, till finally executed by him. It re- 
cites a complaint, that the defendant hath furcharged the 
common, and therefore commands the fheriff to admeafure 
and appertain it, that the defendant may not have more than 
belongs to him, and that the plaintiff may have his rightful 
fhare. Upon this fuit, all the commoners hall be admeafur- 
ed, thofe who have not, as well as thofe who have furcharg- 
ed the common; the plaintiff as well as the defendant. 
The execution of this writ muft be bya jury of 12 men, who 
were upon oath to afcertain, under the fuperintendance of 

the 
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the fheriff, what and how many cattle each commoner i3 

entitled to feed: and the rule for this admeafurement is gene- 

rally underftood to be, that the commoner fhall not turn 
more cattle upon the common, than are fufficient to manure 
and ftock the land to which his right of common is annexed. 

If, after the admeafurement has afcertained the right, the 

fame defendant furcharges the common again, the plaintiff 

may have a writ of /econd furcharge. DBlackit. Com, vol,.iit. 

p- 238. Svo. 

ADMETE, one of the nymphs called Oceanipes. 
ADMINICLE, er ApminicuLe, ApminicuLum, 2 
term ufed in fome ancient ftatutes, for aid, help, or fup- 

port. Stat. 1 Edw. IV. cap. i. 

In Scots law, this term fignifies any writing or deed re- 
ferred to by a party, in an a¢tion of law, for proving his 
allegations. 

ADMINICULATOR, in Leclefaffical Writers, denotes 
an ancient officer of the church, whofe bufinefs was to de- 
fend the caufe of widows, orphans, or others deltitute of 
help. The adminiculator is the fame with what is otherwife 
called apvocaTe of the poor. Du-Cange. 

ADMINICULES, among Aatiguaries, are applied to 
the attributes or ornaments wherewith Juno and fome other 
fizures are reprefented on medals. 

ADMINICULUM, in. the French Furifprudence, fig- 
nifies the beginning of a proof; an imperfect proof; ora 
circumftance of conjeéture, tending to form or fortify a 

roof. 

ADMINISTRATION imports the government or di- 
reGtion of affairs ; and particularly the exercife of diftribu- 
tive juftice. 

The two criterions of a good adminiftration in England, 
according to Trenchard, are, the keeping the nation out 
of foreign broils; and paying off the public debts; the lat- 
ter of which depends on the former. 

ApminisTRATION, in the Englith Zaw, fignifies the 
a&t or office of an adminiftrator, in managing and difpofing 
of a man’s goods, or eftate, that died inteftate, or without 
any will; with an intent to give an account thereof. In 
this cafe, inftruments, or powers, called letters of admini/- 
tration, are taken out in the prerogative court. 

Thefe letters muft be granted by the ordinary in purfu- 
ance of the ftatutes 31 Edw. III. c. 11. and 21 Hen. 
VIII.c. 5. 1. to the hufband, or his reprefentatives, of 
the wife’s goods and chattels; 2. to the wife, of the huf- 
band’s goods and chattels ; 3. if there be no hufband or wife, 
to the children, fons or daughters; 4. if there be no chil- 
dren alive, to the father or mother; 5. then toa brother or 
fitter of the whole blood, or of the half blood (who, for 
this purpofe, are of equal degree with the whole blood) ; 
6. and if there be none fuch, to the next of kin, as grand- 
father, uncle, nephew or coufin, and the females of each 
clafs refpeCtively ; but of perfons in equal degree, the or- 
dinary may take which he pleafes, and the nearnefs of degree 
fhall be thus reckoned according to the computation of the 
civilians, and not of the canonilts; 7. then, if none of the 
kindred take out adminiftration, to a creditor of the de- 
ceafed; 8. if the execuior refufes or dies inteftate, to the 
refiduary legatee, in exclufion of the next of kin; g, and 
for want of all thefe, to any other perfon, at the difcretion 
of the ordinary ; or the ordinary may grant to a ftranger 

~ letters ad colligendum bona defun@i, to gather up the goods 
of the deceafed; or may take them into his own hands to 
pay the deceafed’s debts, in fuch order as an executor or 
adminiftrator ought to pay them, But it is faid he or the 
ftranger, who hath letters ad colligendum, cannot fell them, 
without making themfelves executors of their own wrong, 
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and aftion lies only againft the ordinary, &c. Wocd’s 
Inft. 333. 

By flat. 21 Hen. VIII. widows, and next of kin, are to 
be appointed adminiftrators, and a mother is to have admi- 
niftration of goods of a child, before a brother or filter, &c. 
But an adminiltratton may be granted to the father before 
the widow ; and a refiduary legatce ought to be preferred 
before the widow, in an adminiltration cum te/lamento annexo. 
3 Salk. 20. 

On granting adminiftration, bonds with fureties are to be 
taken for the adminiftrator, to make and exhibit an inven- 
tory of the goods of the deceafed, to render a juft account 
thereof, and to make a diftribution of the furplufage after 
the debts paid, according to law, &c. Stat. 22 and 23 
Car. II. cap. 10. See ApminisTRATOR, Execuror, In- 
TESTATE, KinpreED. 

ADMINISTRATION is fometimes alfo ufed for the diretion 
of the affairs of a minor, a pupil, a lunatic, or the like. 

ApministRATION is alfo ufed in refpeét of ecclefiaftical 
funétions.—The parfon has the adminiftration of the facra- 
ments 10 his parifh.—Adminiftration of the eucharilt is pro- 
hibited to perfons excommunicate. 

In beneficiary matters they diftinguifh two kinds of admi- 
niftration ; emporal, which relates. to the temporalities of a 
benefice, diocefe, &c. and /piritual, to which belong the 
power of excommunicating, &c. 

ADMINISTRATION, in Anatomy, is ufed for the manner 
of diffecting the parts of the body, particularly the Mus- 
exes. In which fenfe, adminiftration is fynonymous with 
encheirefis, exercife, &C. 

Anatomical adminiftrations are not to be learned by oral 
precept, but require ocular infpeétion.—Galen, Harvey, 
and others, have difcourfes exprefs under the title of the 
anatomical adminittrations. 

ADMINISTRATION, in Commerce, is alfo ufed for a Spa- 
nifh ftaple at Callao in Peru, a {mall town on the coafts of 
the South Sea, which is the port of Lima; where all fhips, 
allowed to trade on the coaft, are obliged to unload their 
European goods, and pay certain duties: 7. e. 13 per cent. 
of the price for which they are fold, if the cargo be entire, 
and if otherwife 16 per cent. ; befides which, they pay three 
per toco duty, for confulfhip, and fome other fmall royal 

-rights and claims. 

ADMINISTRATOR, in Law, he to whom the ordi- 
nary commits the adminiftration of the goods of a perfon de- 
ceafed, in default of an executor. 

An aétion lies for or againft an adminiftrator, as for or 
againft an executor ; and he fhall be accountable to the va- 
lue of the goods of the deceafed, and no farther :—unlefs 
there be wafte, or other abufe chargeable on him. If the 
adminiftrator die, his executors are not adminiftrators ; but 
the court is to grant a new adminiftration.—If a ftranger, 
who is neither adminiftrator, nor executor, take the goods 
of the deceafed, and adminifter, he fhall be charged, and 
fued as an executor, not as an adminiftrator. 

The origin of adminiltrators is derived from the civil law. 
By the old law, the king was intitled to feize upon the 

oods of an inteftate, as the parens patrie and general truftee 
of the kingdom. This prerogative the king continued to 
exercife for fome time, by his own minifters of juftice, pro- 
bably in the county court ; and it was granted as a franchife 
to many lords of manors, and others, who have to this day 
a prefcriptive right to grant adminiftration to their inteftate 
tenants and fuitors, in their own courts baron, and other 
courts, or to have their wills there proved, in cafe they 
made any difpofition.. Afterwards the crown, in favour of 
the church, invefted the prelates with this branch of the 
prerogative : 
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and the goods of the inteftates were given to 
the ordinary by the crown, who might feize and keep them 
without wafting, and allo give, aliene, or fell them at his 
will, avd dilpofe of the money in pios ufus. ‘The goods of 
the inteltate being thus velted in the ordinary upon folemn 
a:d confcientious truft, the reverend prelates were not ac- 
countable to any, but to God and themfelves, for their con- 
duct. The ordinary, however, neglefled to difcharge his 
truft; and the abufe was carried to fuch a length of iniqui- 
ty, that Innocent IV. in 1250, lays it down for eftablifhed 
canon law, that “in Britannia tertia pars bonorum decedentium 
ab inteflato in opus ecclefie et pauperum difpenfanda ef.” The 
popih clergy therefore took to themfelves, under the name 
of the church and poor, the whole refidue of the eftate of 
the deceafed, after the partes rationabiles, or two-thirds, of 
the wife and children were dedu@ted, without paying his 
lawful debts or other charges thereon. For this reafon it 
was enaéted, as the firlt check on the exorbitant power of 
ordinaries by the ftat. of Weftm. 2. 13 Edw. I. c. 19. 
that the ordinary fhall be bound to pay the debts of the in- 
teftate fo far as his goods will extend. And in order to 
prevent the ordinaries from keeping any longer the adminif- 
tration in their own hands, the ftatute 31 Edw. II]. c. 11. 
provides that, in cafe of inteltacy, the ordinary fhall de- 
pute the neareft and moft lawful friends of the deceafed to 
adminifter his goods; which adminiftrators are put upon the 
fame footing with regard to fuits and to accounting, as execu- 
tors appointed by will. This is the original of adminrttrators, 
as they at prefent ftand, who are only the officers of the 
ordinary, appointed by him in purfuance of this ftatute. 
The ftatute 21 Hen VIII. c. 5. enlarges a little more the 
power of the ecclefiaftical judge, and permits him to grant 
adminiftration either to the widow, or the next of kin, or 
to both of them, at his own difcretion; and where two 
or more perfons are in the fame degree of kindred, gives 
the ordinary his election to accept whichever he pleafes. 
Blackft. Com. vol. ii. p. 434- Svo. 

There are divers forts of admini/frators. 

Adminiflrator durante minore acetate, is where an infant is 
entitled to adminiftration of the goods of an inteftate ; in 
which cafe adminiftration is granted to another, until he is 
of the age of twenty-one years. Though where the infant 
is made executor, fuch adminiftration, during his minority, 
ceafes at his coming of the age of feventeen, 5 Rep. 29. 
6 Rep. 27. 

Adminiftrator cum teflamento annexo, is one to whom admi- 
niftration, with the will annexed, is granted upon an execu- 
tor’s refufal to prove the teflament, or upon his dying be- 
fore the probate. 1 Inft. 113. 

Adminiftrator de bonis non, &c. is one to whom adminiftra- 
tion is granted of the goods of a teltator remaining un- 
adminiftered, by reafon of his executor’s dying inteftate. 
This adminiltrator is the only legal reprefentative of the de- 
ceafed in matters of perfonal property. But he may, as 
well as an original adminiftrator, have only a limited or {pe- 
cial adminiftration committed to his care, viz. of certain 
{pecific effects, fuch as a term of years, or the like: the 
re{t being committed to others. 1 Roll. Abr. go8. 2 Roll. 
Abr. go7. There is alfo 

Adminifirator pendente lite; and durante abjentia extra 
reguint. 

If a woman have goods thus committed to her charge, or 
adminiftration, fhe is called adminiffratrix ; and is account- 
able, &c. in like manner as an adminiffrator. 

ApmunistraTor, in Scots Law, a perfon legally im- 
powered to ac for another, whom the law prefumes inca- 
pable of acting for himfelf. ‘Thus tutors or curators are 
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fometimes ftyled adminifirators in law, to pupils, minors, or 
fatuous perfons. But more generally the term is ufed to 
imply that power which is conferred by the law upon a 
father, over the perfons and eftates of his children during 
their minority. 

Avministrator is alfo ufed for the advocate of a 
church. 

Apministrator is alfo ufed for a perfon appointed to 
receive, manage, and diltribute the revenues of an hofpital, 
or religious houfe. 

Apministrator isalfo ufed for a prince who enjoys the 
revenue of a fecularifed bifhoprick. 

Yet this title does not hold univerfally : the king of Eng- 
land, as elector of Brunfwick-Lunenburgh, for inftance, 1s 
not called adminiflrator, but duke of Bremen and Verden ; 
and the king of Pruffia is not adminiffrator, but duke of 
Magdeburg, and prince of Halberftadt. 

Apministrator is alfo ufed for the regent or protector 
of a kingdom, during the minority of its proper prince, 
or even a vacancy of the throne. 

The pope pretends to the admini/lration of the empire 
during the vacancy, by cenfure, or fufpenfion. 

ADMINISTRATOR is fometimes ufed for the prefident of a 

rovince. 

ADMINISTRATRIX. See Apministrator. 

ADMIRAL, a great officer who commands the naval 
forees of a kingdom or ftate, and takes cognizance by him- 
felf, or officers appointed by him, of all maritime caufes. 

Authors are divided about the origin and denomination of 
this important officer, whom we find eftablifhed, with fome 
variation, in moft kingdoms that border on the fea. Spel- 
man conceives, that the name and dignity were introduced 
among us from the Saracens, by means of the Crufades ; 
and it is alledged, that there are no inftances of admirals in 
this part of Europe before the year 1284, or 1286, when 
Philip of France, who had attended St. Lewis in the wars 
againft the Saracens, created an admiral. The name of 
this officer once occurs in the hiftory of France, in the year 
558. And. Com. vol. i. p. 29. Du-Cange affures us, 
that the Sicilians were the firft, and the Genoefe the next 
after them, who gave the denomination admiral to the com- 
manders of their naval armaments; and that they took it 
from the Saracen, or Arabic amir, or emir, a general name 
for any commanding officer.—Some fay, that the firft 
admiral mentioned in Englifh hiftory was in the reign of 
Edward I. in 1297; and that the firft title of admiral of 
England conferred upon a fubject, was given by patent of 
Rich, II. to the earl of Arundel and Surry in 1387. 

Spelman, however, is of opinion, that the title of admiral 
was firft ufed in the reign of Henry III. becaufe it does 
not occur in the laws of Oleron, enagted in 1266, nor is 
mentioned by Braéton, who wrote about that time: and in 
a charter, 8 Henry III. which granted the office to 
Richard de Lacy, the title is not ufed ; but in the 56th year 
of the fame reign, the hiftorians ufed the appellation ad- 
miral, and it is found alfo in charters. 

Three or four admirals were formerly appointed in the 
Englifh feas; thefe held their office durante bene placitos 
and had particular limits from the mouth of the ene 
to the north, fouth, or weft, fubje& to their jurifdiétion. 
We had alfo admirals of the Cinque Ports as early as the 


sreign of Edward III. when William Latimer was called 


Admiralis quingue portuum. But the title of Admiralis 
Anglia was not frequent till the reign of Henry [V. when 
the title was given to the king’s brother ; and after this 
period it was granted in all commiffions to fucceeding 
admirals. 


The 
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The title of Jocum-tenens regis fuper mare, the king’s liew- 
tenant-general of the fea, mentioned inthe reign of Richard II. 
was fuperior to that of admiral of England. Before the ap- 
pellation of admiral was introduced, the title of cuflos maris 
was in ufe. 

Apmirat of England, the lord high, in fome ancient re- 
cords called capitanus maritimarum, is judge, or prefident, 
of the court of admiralty. 

He takes cognizance, by himfelf, his lieutenant, or depu- 
ties, &c. in his court, of all crimes committed on the fea, cr 
the coafl thereof; and all the civil and marine tranfactions re- 
lating thereto; as alfo of what is done in all great fhips, riding 
in any great fiver, beneath the bridges thereof next the fea. 

Anciently, the admiral had alfo jurifdiction in all caufes 
of merchants and mariners ; not only on the fea, but in all 
foreign parts.—T'o this great officer alfo belongs the go- 
vernment of the navy: by him all vice-admirals, rear.-admi- 
rals, and fea-captains are commiflioned ; as well as all depu- 
ties for particular coafls, and coroners for viewing dead 
bodies found on the fea-coafts, or at fea ; and he appoints 
the judges for his court of admiralty, and courts martial 
for the trial of offences aguinft the articles of war, and may 
imprifon, releafe, &c.; every commander, officer, and foldier of 
fhips of war fhall obferve the commands of the admiral, &c. 
on pain of death, or other punifhment. Between high and 
low-water mark, the common law and admiral bear jurif- 
diction by turns ; one upon the water, and the other upon 
the land. He hath alfo power not only over the feamen 
ferving in his fhips of war, but over other feamen, fo that he 
may atreft them for the fervice of the ftate; and if any of 
them run away without leave, he may certify it to the 
fheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c. who fhall caufe them to be ap- 
prehended and imprifoned. The admiral, of right, had 
anciently a tenth part of all prize goods; but this is taken 
away by ftat. 13 Geo. II. c.4. See Prize. ‘This ftatute 
alfo enables the admiralty to grant Letfers of Marqur.— 
We have had no high admiral for fome years; the office 
being put in commiffion, or under the adminiftration of the 
lords commiffioners of the admiralty ; who, by W. and M. 
ftat. ii. c. 2. are declared to have the fame authority, 
jurifdi€tion, and power, as the lord high admiral. 

Apmirar of Scotland, the lord high, one of the great 
officers of the crown, and fupreme judge in ail maritime 
cafes within that part of Britain. 

Apmirat is alfo ufed for the commander in chief of a 
fingle fleet, or squapron; and is diltinguifhed by a flag 
difplayed at his main-top-mait-head. 

Thus, we fay, the admiral of the red; the admiral of 
the white; and admiral of the blue. See Navy and 
SQuapDrRon. 

The term admiral is alfo applied to all flag-officers ; in 
which fenfe it includes vice admirals and rear-admirals. 

Apmirat, Rear, is the admiral of the third, and laft 
{quadron of the royal fleet, and catries his flag at the mizen- 
top-matt-head. 

Apmirat, Vice, is one of the three principal officers of 
the royal navy ; who commands the fecond fquadron, and 
has his flag fet up at the fore-top-ma(t-head. 

Apmirat, Vice, is alfo an officer appointed by the lord 
high admiral, in divers parts of the kingdom, with judges and 
marshals fubordinate to him; for the exercifing of jurifdic- 
tion in maritime affairs, within his refpective limits. From 
their decifions and fentences, appeal lies to the court of 
admiralty in London. 

There are alfo admirals of the galleys. 

Monftrelet makes mention of an admiral of the archers, 
or crofs-bow-men. See ARBALET. 
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Apmirat is likewife the name of a principal veffel of a 
fleet of merchantmen, or of the veffels employed in the cod 
and whale fifhery. That which arrives firft, in any harbour 
or creek of Newfoundland, takes the title and quality of 
admiral, which it retains during the whole filhing-teafon.— 
Such fhip may fecure to herfelf, fo much beech, or flakes, 
or both, as are neceflary for the number of boats fhe shall 
ufe, with an overplus of one boat only more than fhe ufes.— 
The mafter of the fecond fhip'is wice-admiral ; and the maf- 
ter of the third, rear-admiral. See Fisuery. 

Apmigars’ Court, or the High Court of Admiralty. See 
Court of ApMIRALTY. 

Apmirat, in Conchology, the name given by authors to a 
very beautiful, and very precious fhell which fome refer to the 
vyo.uTa, and others tothe conus. See Tab. of Shells. 

Of thefe the curious rekon feveral {pecies, or rather varie- 
ties, of which the following have been particularly noticed. 
1. The grand-admiral, 2. The vice-admiral. 3. The 
orange-admiral, And, 4. The extra-admiral. 

The firtt of thefe is the moft efteemed, and a fingle fhell 
has been fold, in Holland, for five hundred florins. It is of 
a very elegant and bright white enamel, and is variegated 
with bands of yellow, reprefenting in fome degree the co- 
fours of the flags of a man of war at fea; hence it obtained 
itsname. It is of a very curious fhape, and formed with 
particular elegance about the head; the claviele being ex- 
erted. There runs along the centre of the large yellow 
band in this fhell a fine denticulated line, which is its dif- 
tinguifhing charater. 

The vice-admira/ is an elegant fhell, but its head is lefs 
beautifully wrought than in the admira/, and its broad band 
wants the dentated line, fo remarkable in that. 

The orange-admiral has more yellow than either of the 
others. 

The extra-admiral has the fame bands with thefe, but they 

run one into another, and form a more mixed clouding. 
_ Apmirar’s Cove, in Geography, lies within the harbour of 
Formofa, on the eaft fide of Newfoundland ifland, about 
feven or eight leagues from Cape Race. It is on the ftar- 
board fide of the harbour, and more wefterly than Clear’s 
cove. It has from feven to eight fathoms water, with good 
anchorage, and well fecured. 

ApmirRAv’s, Vice, Cove, is within the fame harbour of 
Formofa, on the larboard fide; where a fleet may ride in 
good ground, and land-locked from all winds. There is 
another cove on the fame fide farther weft, with an excellent 
harbour for large fhips. 

Apmiratty, Court of. See Court. 

Apmiratty Bay, in Geography, is a bay that lies in the 
fouthern ifland of New Zealand, on the weft coaft of Cook’s 
ftraits, and to the north-weft of Queen Charlotte’s found, 
near the weftern entrance of thofe ftraits. Cape Stephens 
on the north-weft, and Cape Jackfon on the fouth-eaft, are 
its limits. It is very fpacious, and has, in many parts, good 
anchorage. The Admiralty iflands, which lie off in the ftrait, 
at fome diftance from the entrance, will point out the bay. 
Tt may alfo be diftinguifhed by an ifland two miles north- 
eaft of Cape Stephens, in S. lat. 40° 37’, and E. long. 
174° 54’. Wood and water are eafily obtained in many 
parts of the bay. 

Avmrratty Bay, is a namé given by Mr. Dixon to 
Beerino’s Bay. 

Admiralty Bay, and port Mulgrave, on the north-weft coatt 
of America, lie in N.lat. 59° 31’, and W. long. 140° 18’. 

Apmirarty Jnlet, aname given by Mr. Vancouver to the 
fuppofed ftraits of Iuan de Fuca, on the weft coaft of New 
Georgia ; the entrance of which is about 48° 30’. N. lat. 

and 
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and r24° 18’ W. long. On each point of the harbour, 
called by Mr. Vancouver Penn’s cove, was a deferted village, 
in which were found feveral fepulchres in the form of centry- 
boxes, containing {mall fleletons, and {mall bones, which 
were {uppofed to be intended by the inhabitants for pointing 
their arrows, fpears, and other weapons. The furrounding 
country for feveral miles preferted a delightful profpeét of 
fpacious meadows, adorned with clumps of trees, of which 
the oak, in fize from four to fix feet in circumference, was 
the principal. ‘The meadows were well ftocked with deer. 
The foil confifted chiefly of a rich black vegetable mould, 
lying on a fandy or clayey fubltratum; the grafs grew to 
the height of about three feet, and the ferns were nearly 
twice as high. The natural productions of the country 
were luxuriant ; and it was not ill fupplied with ftreams of 
water. The number of its inhabitants were eflimated at 
about 600. Here, on June 4th, 1792, Mr. Vancouver took 
poffeffion of the coaft from that part of New Albion, 
which lies in N. lat. 39° 20’, and W. long. 123° 34’ to the 
entrance of this inlet of the fea, together with the coatt, 
iflands, &c. This interior fea was called the Gulf of 
Georgia; and the continent binding the faid gulf, and ex- 
tending S. to N. lat. 45°, was called New Georgia, n ho- 
nour of his prefent Majefty. This branch of Admiralty 
inlet obtained the name of Pofe/fion Sound; its weftern arm 
was denominated Port Gardner, out of refpeét to Sir Alan 
Gardner, and its fmaller or eaftern one was called Port 
Sufan. Vancouver’s Voyage, vol. 1. p. 287, &c. 

Apmirarty Jfland, an ifland fo called by Mr. Van- 
couver, fituate within George the Third’s archipelago, on 
the north-weft coa{t of new Norfolk in America, and between 
N. lat. 57° and 58° 30’, and W. long. 134° and 135’. 
This ifland is about 60 leagues in circuit, affords many con- 
venient bays, with fine ftreams of frefh water, and produces 
an uninterrupted foreft of very fine timber-trees, chiefly of 
the pine tribe. Vane. Voyage, vol. i. p. 277- 

Apmiratty’s J/land, an ifland that lies on the coaft of 
Nova Zembla, in the northern ocean. N. lat. 75° 5’. 
E. long. 52° 45’. 

Apmiratty Jflands, a clutter of between 20 and 30 
iflands lying to the north of New Britain, in about 2° 18’ 
S. Jat. and 146° 41’ E. long. The largeft of thefe is 
x18 leagues in length from eat to welt. Thefe iflands were 
difcovered by captain Carteret ; and he defcribes them as 
clothed with a beautiful verdure of woods, lofty and luxu- 
riant, interfperfed with fpots that have been cleared for 
plantations, groves of cocoa-nut trees, and habitations of 
the natives, who {cem to be very numerous. He fuppofes 
that thefe iflands produce feveral valuable articles of trade, 
particularly fpices, as they lie in the fame climate and lati- 
tude as the Moluccas; but he was not in a condition to 
examine them. 

ADMIRATION, in Evhics, is that paffion which is 
excited by the contemplation of excellence, that is rare or 
uncommon, either in kind or degree. The objeétive caufe 
of this admiration is any thing that indicates a fuperior 
degree of wifdom, ingenuity, good fenfe, or benevolence. 
Such are the qualities to which it is properly confined. 
Power, abftraétedly confidered, is not the object of admira- 
tion; though the dignified or benevolent exertions of 
power for the production of good, may excite the higheft 
degree of admiration, and render it a very {trong emotion, 
{tis obvious, fays an ingenious writer, that the range of 
admiration is from the fimple approbation of the mind up to 
the moft lively fenfation, according to our conceptions of 
the extent of excellence, and alfo the degrees of our interett 
in its effeéts. It is alfo blended with various other emotions 
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according to different cireumftances attendant upon the paf- 
fion. It is frequently introduced by /urprife; when, for 
example, the difcovery of thefe excellencies is fudden and 
unexpected ; and then it becomes a vivid emotion. It is 
generally conneéted with fome degree of wonder; as we 
are frequently ignorant of the caufes which enabled any one 
greatly to excel ourfelves or others; but as it is always 
excited by the real difcovery of fome qualities, it is not te 
be confounded with an emotion that proceeds from igno- 
rance and embarraflment, previous to the difcovery. When 
the evidences of wifdom or goodnefs exceed our utmott 
comprehenfion, or proceed far beyond the ufual extent of 
excellence itfelf, they may excite aflonifhment. Cogan’s 
Philofophical Treatife on the Paffions. 

ApMirarTion, in Grammar, a note or character, intimat- 
ing fomething worthy to be admired or wondered at.—It is 
expreffed thus (!). See CHaracter. 

ADMISSION, in the Leclefiaftical Law, an a whereby 
a bifhop, upon examination, admits or allows a clerk to be 
able or competently qualified for the office; which is done 
by the formula, admitto te habilem. Alk pexfons are to have 
epifcopal ordination before they are admitted to any par- 
fonage or benefice ; and if any fhall prefume to be admitted, 
not having fuch ordination, &c. he fhall forfeit rool. Stat. 
14. Car. 11. 

No perfon is to be admitted into a benefice with cure of 30/. 
per ann. in the king’: books, unlefs he is a bachelor in divinity, 
at leaft, or a preacher lawfully allowed by fome bifhop, &c. 

ADMISSIONALES, in Antiquity, officers, whofe bu- 
finefs it was to introduce perfons to princes or to wealthy 
citizens. The office belonged to freed-men, and was much 
defired. The principal, that prefided over each of the four 
decuries into which they were diftributed, was called ma- 
gifter admiffionum, and deemed highly honourable. Hif- 
torians fay, that Vefpafian, Antonine, and Alexander Severus, 
were fo eafy of accefs, that they needed no admiffionales. 

ADMITTENDO Ckrico, is a writ granted to him who 
hath recovered his right of prefentation againft the bifhop 
in the common pleas. 

ADMITTENDO in Socium, is a writ for the affociation of cer- 
tain perfons to yusTices of assisE formerly appointed. 

ADMONITION, in Ecclefiaflical Affairs, a part of dif- 
cipline much ufed in the ancient church. It was the firft 
act, or ftep, towards the punifhment or expulfion of delin- 
quents. In cafe of private offences, it was performed ac- 
cording to the evangelical rule, privately : in cafe of public 
offence, openly before the church. If either of thefe took 
effect, for the recovery of the fallen perfon, all farther pro- 
ceedings, in the way of cenfure, ceafed: if they did not, re- 
courfe was had to excommunication. Bingh. Orig. 
Ecclef. tom. ii. lib.16. cap.2. § 6. p.3t. Calv. Init. 
lib. iv. cap. 12. § 2. ’ 

By the ancient canons, nine monitories, or admonitions, 
at due diftance, are required before excommunication. 

ApmoniTion is alfo ufed, in writers of the barbarous age, 
for the ciraTion or fummoning a perfon to appear in a 
court of juftice. See Summons, &c. 

Avpmonirio Luffium, a military punifhment, among the 
Romans, refembling, in fome refpects, our whipping, or 
lafhing, but performed with a vine-branch. Schiterman 
Diff. de Pon. Mil. Rom. cap. 12. 

ADMONT, in Geography, a town of Germany in Stiria, 
on the river Ens; two leagues north-eaft of Rottenmann. 
It depends upon the archbifhoprick of Saltzburg, and has a 
rich abbey of Benediétines in the high mountains. 

ADMORTIZATION, among Feudal Writers, the a& 
of reducing lands to MoRTMAIN. 


ADNATA, 


ADO 
ADNATA, in Anatomy. See Conyuncriva. 


Apwata, or ApnascenTia, among Gardeners, denote 
thofe off-fets, which, by a new germination under the earth, 
proceed from the lily, narciffus, hyacinth, and other flowers, 
and afterwards become true roots. 

Apwara is alfo a term ufed for fuch things as grow upon 
animal or vegetable bodies, whether infeparably, as hair, 
wool, horns, &c. or accidentally, as the feveral epiftical 
plants. : , 

ADNATUM folium, in Botany, denotes the difk of the 
leaf preffing clofe to the ftem of the plant ; and adnatus, in 
a general fenfe, denotes conneéted. d 

ADNOTATIO, in dntiquity, denoted the refcript of a 
prince, figned by himfelf. 

ADNOUN, Apbvyomen, or Apname, is ufed by fome 
Grammarians to exprefs what we moft ufually call an Ap- 
yecrive, which fee. / } 

ADO, in Biography, archbifhop of Vienne in Dauphiné, 
was born A. D. 860, and diftinguifhed by his piety, induttry, 
and learning. His “ Univerfal Chronology,” comprehends 
the whole extent of hiftory to the year 879. It was printed 
in folio at Paris in 1512, in Gothic characters, and reprinted 
by Morel in 1567. Anew edition of this valuable work was 
publifhed in folio, at Rome, in 1745. Ado was alfo the 
author of a Martyrology, publiihed by Rofweyde, a Jefuit, 
in 1613. Gen. Bicg. 

AD OCTO, gq. d. to the eighth number; a term ufed 
by fome ancient philofophers to denote the higheft or fuper- 
lative degree ; becaufe, in their way of diltinguifhing quali- 
tics, they reckoned no degree above the eighth. 

ADOD, in A2ythology, the name which the Phoenicians 

ave to the king of their gods. 

ADOLESCENS fignifies the iron bars that fupport the 
fare, in a grate or furnace. 

ADOLESCENCE, formed of adolefcere, to grow, the 
ftate of growing youth; or that period of a perion’s age 
commencing from his infancy, and terminating at his full 
flature or manhoed. ‘The itate of adolefcence lafts fo long 
as the fibres continue to grow, either in magnitude or firm- 
nefs. It is commonly computed to be between 15 and 25, 
or even 30 years of age; though, in different conititutions, 
its terms are very different. —The Romans ufually reckoned 
it from 12 to 25 in boys, andto 2rin girls, &. And yet, 
among their writers, juvenis and adolefcens are frequently 
ufed indifferently, for any perfon under 45 years. ‘The 
fibres, being arrived at a degree of fronefs and tenfion [uf- 
ficient to fuitain the parts, no longer yield and give way to 
the efforts of the nutritious matter, to extend them: fo 
that their farther accretion is flopped from the very law of 
their nutrition. 


ADOLFSECK, in Geegrapiy, a town of Germany, in: 


the circle of the Upper Rhine; eight miles welt of 
Tditem. 

ADOLIA, in Botany, a genus of plants defcribed by 
Rheede among the trees of Malabar, which bear a near re- 
lation, fays M. La Marck, (Eucycl. vel. i. p. 42.) to the 
Ruamyus. The charaéters are, that each fower is com- 
pofed of a calyx, divided to its middle in five equal notches ; 
the corolla and ftamina are unknown; the piftillum is a 
{mall ovary fituated at the center of the calyx, and which 
becomes, when ripe, a roundifh berry, containing five oblong, 
triangular, offeous feeds. ‘There are two fpecies, viz. A. alba, 
with white flowers, which grows to the height of feven feet, 
and bears fruit twice a ycar; the berries when ripe are of a 
purplith black colour; and A. rubra, with red flowers, 
which refembles the other; but the berries of this {pecies, 

_when ripe, are of an orange colour and of an acid tafte. 


Vor. I. 


DQ 
ADOLPHUS. Frepericx Il. of Holftein-Gottorp, 


king of Sweden, was born in 1710, and fucceeded his father 
Frederick in 1751. He married a fifter of the king of Pruffia 
in 1744. He faithfully purfued the good of his country, 
and his reign was upon the whole profperous. He reformed 
the laws, cultivated f{cience, promoted commerce, and for 
the moft part preferved peace ; though he could not prevent 
Sweden from joining the league againft Pruffia in 17573 4 
meafure that contributed very little to its reputation. He 
inftituted an academy of infcriptions and belles lettres in imi- 
tation of that of France, and ereéted a pyramid at Torneo 
in Lapland, to commemorate the labours of the French aca- 
demicians, who were fent thither to meafure a degree of the 
meridian. He died much regretted in 1771; and was fuc~ 
ceeded by his fon Guftavus I1f. Nouv. Di&. Hitt. 

Avotruus, CHaistian Micuaet, the fon of Balthazar 
Adolphus, merchant of Hirfchberg in Silefia, was born the 
i4th of Auguit 1676. After ftudying the different branches 
of medicine under the moft celebrated matters of his time, 
he graduated at Utrecht, and then went to Leiptic, where he 
acquired confiderable reputation as a teacher. In 1747 he 
publithed, ‘ Differtationes Phyfico-medice felee,”? 4to. 
The titles of the Diflertations, which are very numerous, 
may be feen in the 4to. volume of Haller’s Biblioth. Med. 
Pra&. 

ADOM, in Ancient Geography. See Avam. 

Avom, in Afodern Geography, one of the étatées or princi~ 
palities, into which the maritime part of the Gotp coaft in 
Africa is divided. It is bounded on the eatt by Manpa, 
ou the fouth by Guaffo, on the north by Vaflabs, and eatt- 
north-eaft by Abramboe. This country extends along the 
river Schama, and has many fine iflands belonging to it, 
which are covered with beautiful and populous villages ; 
the government was formerly monarchical ; but the fupreme 
authority is now lodged in a council of fix lerds. Adom is 
populous, fertile and rich; abounding with cérn, fruit, and 
animals, both wild and tame: but the peace and profperity 
of the country are often interrupted by civil difcord. The 
Adomefe have it in their power to intercept the communica- 
tion of the northern regions with the negroes of the coaf, 
and oblige them to pay a duty which yields 2 large revenue. 
If thefe people were united and powerful within themfelves, 
they would be the terror of furrounding nations. Adom 
adjoins to Anta, which is often diflurbed by the incurfions 
of the Adomefe. Thefe people generally trade with Axim 
and Bourtry; and fometimes with Little Commendo. Mod. 
Un. Hiik. vol. iii. p. 454. 

Avom, or THETEN, a town of Hungary, fituate on the 
Danube; four leagues fouth-wett of Often. 

ADOMER, one of the flates of the Goin-Coaf, called 
alfo Saku and Avina, adjoining to Adom and Axim; and 
differing little from them in produce, trade, laws and 
cultoms. 

ADON, a large popvlous village of Hungary, fituate in 
the province of Stahl-Weiffemburg, or ddéa regalis, ina 
rich country on the banks of the Danube. EE. long. 19° 20’. 
N. lat. 7° 30%: 

ADONAT, one of the names of God in {cripture. 
This word properly fignifies my lords, in the plural number, 
as Adoni, fignifes my ford, in the fingular humber... Vhe 
Jews, who, cither out of re{pe& or fuperflitiox, do not pro- 
nounce the name of Fehovah, read Adonai in the room of it, 
as often as they meet with Jehovah in the Hebrew text. 
But the ancient Jews were not fo fernpulous; and there is 
no law whigh forbids them to pronounce the name of God. 
This fuperitition commenced among the latter Jews after 
the Babylonifa captivity ; at leaft before the time of Jofe- 
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phus, who exprefsly fays, that it was not lawful for him to 
{peak of the name by which God had revealed himfelf to 
Mofes. See Geddes’s Critical Remarks, vol. i. p. 167. 

ADONEA, in Mythology, the name of a divinity which 
prefided over voyages. 

ADONI, in Geography, a diftri& of Hindoftan, in the 
country of Golconda. It is alfo the name of a town in 
this diftri&t, about 158 miles north of Seringapatam. 
E. long. 77° 18'. - N. lat. 14°. 50’. 

ADONIA, in Antiquity, folemn feafts in honour of 
Venus, and in memory of her beloved Adonis, who is fup- 
pofed to have been killed by a wild boar in the foreft of 
mount Libanus, from which the river Adonis defcends. 
Bithop Patrick (Com. in Exod. xii. 30.) afcribes the origin 
of thefe fealts among the Egyptians to the flaughter of the 
firft-born in the time of Mofes; and he, adopting the con- 
jeGture of Schaccus, an ancient writer, inclines to the opinion, 
that Pharaoh’s eldeft fon, who was now flain, had the name 
of Ofiris; and that his fudden death on this occafion was 
lamented by all pofterity in one night of the year, at the 
time of full moon. - Dr. Spencer (De leg. Heb. 1. ii. ¢. 37. 
§ 1. voli. p. 575-) conjectures, that thefe feafts had their 
origin with the Egyptians; but that the death of Ofiris or 
Adonis, generally underftood to be the fun, being the god 
that pretided over the fruits of the earth, or ufed fymboli- 
cally for the-fruits themfelves, denoted their being cut off 
or feparated from the earth in the time of harveft ; which 
event was celebrated with mourning and lamentation : and 
as the Egyptians gathered the firlt fruits of the earth with 
this kind of -unreafonable and exceflive forrow, he thus ac- 
counts for the initruétion recorded in Deut. xxvi. 14. To 
thefe feafts the prophet Ezekiel is fuppoled to refer, ch. vil. 
14; andif Tammuz or Thamuz be the fame with Ofiris or 
Adonis, as learned men generally fuppofe, the circumftance 
above-mentioned accounts for this folemnity being kept in 
the month of ‘l'ammuz, an{wering to part of our June and 
July, becaufe the harvett was finifhed in thofe hot countries 
by or before that time. See Lowth’s Com. in loc. 

This idolatry, derived from the Egyptians, was afterwards 
adopted by other nations, as the Phcenicians, Lycians, 
Syrians and Greeks, and improved by the addition of a new 
fable, viz. Venus’s mourning for the*death of Adonis. 
The fcene of Adonis’s hiftory is faid to be at Byblos in 
Pheenicia ; and the fignal for celebrating the Adonia was the 
change of the water of the river Adonis into blood, which 
happened once a year. Lucian (De Syria Dea, apud oper. 
tom. iii. p. 454. Ed. Reitzii) gives the following account of 
thefe fealts. ‘he Syrians affirm, that what the boar is re- 
ported to have done againft Adonis was tranfaéted in their 
country ; and, in remembrance of this calamity, they annu- 
ally beat themfelves and wail, and celebrate frantic rites, and 
great lamentations are inftituted through the whole country. 
When they have had enough of lamentation and tears, they 
firft perform funeral obfequies to Adonis, as to one that is 
dead: and afterwards, on a following day, they feign that 
heis alive, and afcended into the air or heaven, and fhave their 
heads as the Egyptians do, on occafion of the death of 
their apis. If any women will not confent to be fhaved, 
they are obliged to proftitute themfelves once to ftrangers, 
and the money they thus earn is confecrated to Venus. 
Some of the Byblians, continues Lucian, are of opinion, 
that thefe orgies are performed in honour of Ofiris, the 
Egyptian deity, and not of Adonis. ‘The Egyptians, at 
the time of this feaft, are faid to convey a box made of rufhes 
or papyrus, with an inclofed letter, informing the inha- 
bitants of Byblos, about feven days journey from the coalts 
of Egypt, that their god Adonis, whom they apprehended 
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to be loft, is difcovered. The yeffel always arrives fafe at 
Byblos, at the end of feven days. Lucian fays, he was a 
witnefs of this event. The women, who are the principal 
actors on this oceafion, expeét the arrival of the veffel with 
impatience, and are frantic with joy when it arrives. Ac- 
cording to Meurfius, the two offices of lamentation and re- 
joicing made two diltinét feaits, which were held at different 
times of the year, the one fix months after the other; Ado- 
nis being fuppofed to pafs half the year with Proferpine, and 
the other half with Venus. The lamentation they called 
cabovcpos, or difappearance, and the rejoicing épeoss, or return. 
Thefe feafts were obferved at Alexandria in the time of St. 
Cyril, and at Antioch in the time of Julian the apoitate, who 
happened to enter the city during the folemnity, which was 
interpreted as an ill omen. 

Ovid refers to the Adonia in his Metamorph. (L. iv. v. 725. 
tom. 2. p. 740. Ed. Burman). 

6 luétGs monumenta manebunt, 
Semper, Adoni, mei; repetitaque mortis imago 
Annua plangoris peraget fimulamina noftri. 
At cruor in florem mutabitur. 2 

Procopius, St. Cyril, and fome other learned men are of 
opinion, that Ifaiah (ch. xviii. 2.) refers to the circumftance 
abovementioned of fending a letter by fea to communicate 
the news of Adonis’s refurreGtion ; whilft others, tranflating 
the Hebrew tzirim, idols, fuppofe that the paffage refers to 
the images of Ifis, which the Egyptians carried from place 
to place in a fort of paper-veffel, or ark of bulrufhes. The 
rites praCtifed in the Adonia refemble thofe of the Orphic 
AxconauTica, and probably havethe fame origin and end. 
Bryant. Mythol. vol. i. p.371. 

The Adonia were otherwife called Salambo. The Abbé 
Banier has a memoir on the hiftory of the Adonia. Mem. 
Acad. Infeript. tom. iv. 

ADONIC, in Poetry, denotes a fhort kind of verfe, con- 
fifting of a daétyl and a fpondee, or a trochee: as rara ju- 
venius. It takes its name from Adonis; as having been 
originally ufed in the Threnz, or lamentations for that fa- 
vourite. The chief ufe of the adonic verfe is at the end of 
each ftrophe of fapphic verfe; or among Ariftophanic 
Anapefts in the ancient tragedy. But we meet with ado- 
nics by themfelves without fapphics, as alfo fapphics with- 
out adonics. See an inftance of adonic verfes in Boethius, 
de Confol. Philof. lib. i. p.24. Ed. Amftel.  Gaudia 

elle,?? &c. j 

ADONIDES, in Botany, are thofe wnters, who have 
given hiltories, or catalogues of the plants cultivated in fome 
particular place. 

ADONIEUS, a name given by the Arabs to the fun, 
under which appellation they worfhipped him, by daily 
offering to him incenfe and perfumes. ‘This was alfo a name 

iven to Bacchus. 

ADONION, a fpecies of fouthernwood, according to 
Gorreus, which ufed to be fet in pots, and ferved as an- 
ornament for gardens. 

ADONIS, in Antiquity, a dance of the ancient Greeks, 
which was a kind of ballet, in which a pantomime imitated 
Adonis, and bewailed his misfortune. 

Avonts, jlos Adonis, or Pheafant?s Eye, in Botany, a 
genus of the polyandria polygynia clafs and order, and of the 
natural order of multifilique and the ranunculacee of Juffieu. 
Its chara€ters are, that the calyx is a five-leaved perianthium, 
and the leaflets are obtufe, concave, a little coloured and 
deciduous ; the corolla has from five to fifteen, but moft 
commonly eight, oblong, obtufe, fhining petals ;-the {tamina 
confift of very fhort, fubulate filaments, and the anthere 
are oblong and inflex; the piftillum has. numerous germs 
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collected in a head, no flyles, and acute reflex: ftigmas: no 
pericarpium ; an oblong, fpiked receptacle: the feeds are 
numerous, irregular, angular, qa at the bafe, reflex at 
the top, a little prominent and naked. To this genus be- 
long fix {fpecies: viz. the ¢/ivalis, or tall, the autumnalis, or 
common, the vernalis, or {pring, the apennina, the capenfis, 
and the vefcatoria, or blifter adonis. The firlt is by fome 
botanilts united to the fecond, although Dr. Smith feparates 
them; it is a native of the fouthern countries of Europe, 
where it grows among corn: and a variety of it is men- 
tioned by fome authors. The fecond grows in Kent, near 
the river Medway, between Rochefter and Maiditone, in 
fields fown with wheat; and the flowers are brought in 
great quantities to London, where they are fold under the 
name of +ed-morocco. It is alfo found in Norfolk, Gloucef- 
terfhire, about London, and about Dublin. It is annual, 
and flowers from May to O&ober. ‘The fpring adonis, 
which is near akin to the apennine, fo that La Marck 
confiders it as a variety of the other, is a native of 
Switzerland, Pruffia, and various parts of Germany, where 
the root is often ufed for the true black hellebore. The fourth 
is found wild in the Apennines, and in Siberia. The fifth 
f{pecies is found wild near the Cape of Good Hope. The 
fixth is alfo a Cape plant, and ufed by the Africans for 
raifing blifters. There is another fpecies recorded in the 
Supplement of the younger Linnzus, there named Adonis 
_jilia, and confidered as the daughter of the Adonis capen/is. 

The two firft {pecies are annual, and thrive beft in a light 
foil : the feeds fhould be fown in autumn, fome in a warm, 
and others in a fhady fituation, that they may continue 
longer in flower: they will not bear being tranfplanted. 
The third and fourth are perennial, and the feeds fhould be 
fown in Auguft, foon after they ripen: the ground fhould 
be kept clear from weeds, and in dry weather, watered ; 
and in the autumn of the fecond year they fhould be tranf- 
planted into the fituation where they are to remain. They 
may be increafed by parting the roots, either in autumn or 
fpring. They are hardy and fhowy, and therefore defirable 
plants for a garden. The Cape {pecies muft be managed as 
other plants from that country. Martyn’s Miller. Gmelin 
reckons eight fpecies, adding to thofe already enumerated 
the miniaia, which he fuggelts not to be diftin€& from the 
autumnalis, and the flammea, with o&opetalous flowers, hairy 
calyx, and cylindric fruit. 

Avonts, in Entomology, a {pecies of pAPiLto, with entire 
cerulean wings, a black marginal ridge, underneath cine- 
reous, with numerous ocelli; of which the latter have a 
white central fpot. The larva is green, with dorfal‘lines of 
yellow fpots. It is found in Auttria. 

Aponts, in Ancient Geography, a river of Pheenicia, rifing 
in Mount Libanus or Lebanon, and falling into the fea at 
Byblos, now Ginyte. The Turks call this river Odrakin 
Baffa. Maundrell, in his Journey, p,34, 35, confirms the 
opinion of Lucian (Oper. tom. iii. p.496. Ed. Reitzii) 
concerning the red colour of this river. At certain feafons 
of the year, efpecially about the fealt of Adonis, it is of a 
bloody colour, which the heathens attributed to a kind of 
fympathy in the river for the death of Adonis, who was 
killed by a wild boar in the mountain, out of which this 
ftream rifes. The water was ftained, fays Maundrell, to a 
furprifing rednefs, and as we obferved in travelling had dif- 
coloured the fea for a confiderable diftance into a reddifh 
hue, occafioned, without doubt, by a fort of minium, or red 
earth, wathed into the river by the violence of the rain, and 
not by any {tain from the blood of Adonis. This reddifh 
tinge of the {treams of water is not a fingular phenomenon. 
Pococke (vol. i. p. 199) informs us, that when the river 
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Nile is rifing, its waters become red, and {ometimes green 

The fame faét is confirmed by Maillet, and Volney (‘Travels 
in Syria, vol. ii. p. 203) relates, that at Tyre there is a 
well, which commonly affords excellent water, but becomes 
troubled in September, and continues for fome days full of 
reddifh clay. This feafon is obferved asa feftival by the in- 
habitants, who come in crouds to the well, and pour into it 
a bucket of fea-water, which, they fay, has the virtue of re- 
{toring the clearnefs of the {pring. An ingenious writer fug- 
gelts, that the magicians of Egypt (Exod. vii. 22.) might, 
by their enchantments, have repeated fome of the practices 
to which they were accuftomed at the folemnity of the 
bleeding Adonis ; and if this was done at the fealt of Adonis, 
they might perfuade Pharaoh, that the miracle was wrought 
in favour of Adonis. Fragments in an Appendix to Calmet’s 
Did. vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 20. 

The river Adonis, according to Mr. Bryant (Myth. 
vol.i. p. 366.) is the fame with Eripanus; ard the cir- 
cumftance of the change of the colour of its waters, and the 
death of Adonis or Thamuz, which was fuppofed to be the 
occafion of it, are pathetically defcribed by Milton in the 
following lines of his Paradife Loft, B.1. v. 445. 

«© —.___Thammuz came next behind, 
Whole annual wound in Lebanon allur’d 
The Syrian damfels to lament his fate 
In amorouS ditties all a f{ummer’s day ; 
While fmooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the fea; fuppos’d with blood 
Of T’hammuz yearly wounded.” 

Aponts is the name of a river of Africa, which rifes in 
the mountains fouth-weft of Tetuan, and falls into the fea 
between Arzilla and Tangier. 

Anvonis, the name of a city in Thrace, called Eponis. 

Avonis, in Jchthyology, the name of a {mall fifth of the 
anguilliform kind, of a cylindric fhape, and about fix inches 
long ; it is of a gold colour, mixed with a greenifh hue in 
fome parts, and in others with a reddifh. It has on each 
fide a white ftraight line running from the gills to the tail. 
Its gills are remarkably fmall, and many have hence fup- 
pofed that it had none. It is remarkable for fleeping on 
the furface of the water, and near the fhores ; and Rondele- 
tius affirms, that he has feen them fleeping upon dry rocks. 
Mr. Ray fufpeéts this fifh, which is alfo called exocoetus, 
to be the fame with the exocorerus of Bellonius, or the 
GarroruGine. Theadonis of Bellonius is the BLennivus 
galerita of the Linnean fy{tem. 

Anvonis, in Mythology, a beautiful youth, the fon of Ci- 
nyras, an Affyrian, who founded the city of Paphos, in the 
land of Cyprus. Venus, it is faid, was enamoured of him 
from his infancy, and committed the care of his education 
to Proferpine, who refufed to deliver him when he was de- 
manded by Venus. The difpute was decided by Jupiter, 
by decreeing that he fhould be one third of the year with 
Proferpine, another third with Venus, and the lalt third at 
his own difpofal; but Adonis, captivated by the charms of 
Venus, {pent two-thirds of his time with her. Diana, it is 
faid, took offence, and fent a wild boar to deftroy him. 
Others fay, that Adonis was the fon of Cinyras by his 
daughter Myrrha; that he was difmiffed for concealment 
to the mountains, and nurfed by the nymphs; that Venus 
fell in love with him, and admitted him to her embraces; 
that Mars, being jealous, transformed himfelf into a wild 
boar, and flew the beautiful youth: that Venus followed 
him to the fhadee, and obtained the confent of Proferpine, 
that he fhould be half the year with her, and half the year 
with Proferpine; and that Venus, triumphing in her fuc- 
cefs, appointed a feftival to be beet ai. in grey eee 
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of the event. This fable has been varioufly interpreted. 
Adonis, as fome fay, was the fun, Venus the upper hemi- 
{phere of the earth, and Proferpine the inferior ; and there- 
fore when he was in the fix inferior figns he was with Pro- 
ferpine, and during the remaining time he refided with Ve- 
nus. [he boar which flew Adonis was the winter. Ma- 
crob, Saturn. Li. c. 21. Others fuppofe that Adonis de- 
noted the fruits of the earth; and when the feed was fown 
in the ground, Adonis was gone to Proferpine: and that 
wheén it had vegetated and {prung up to view, he revifited 
Venus. Hence they fowed corn, and made gardens for 
#\donis, which were adapted more for pleafure than profit. 
Voff. de Edolomt. lii.c.5. Theocritus, Idyll. rrr. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch (Sympofiacon, |. iv. oper. tom. 2. 
p: 671. Ed. Xylandr.) Adonis was the fame with Bac- 
chus; and Ofiris was both the fun and Adonis. Some are 
ef opinion, that the Ammonites and Moabites called him 
BaAL-Peor, and that he was the fame with the Hebrew 
Tuammuz. Bryant (Mythol. v.i. p. 371.), fuppofes, that 
the Canaanites worfhipped their chief deity the fun, under 
this title; and he fays, that at Byblus, Berytus, Sidon, and 
afterwards at Tyre, they ufed particularly mournful dirges 
for the lofs of Adonis or Thamuz, who was the fame as 
Thamas, and Ofiris in Egypt. Hence the children of Ifrael 
were forbidden to weep and make lamentation upon a fef- 
tival. Nehem. viii. 9.14. See Abonra. 

The worfhip of Adonis was eftablifhed by the emperor 
Adrian in the grottoes of Bethlehem, where it was fuppofed 
our Saviour was born. 

Avonis fotio, an ancient beverage or drink made of wine 
mixed with flour of roalted ador; the fame with what was 
otherwife called Cycron. 

ADONISTS, among Divines and Critics, a fe& or party 
who maintain, that the Hebrew points ordinarily annexed to 
the confonants of the word Fehovah, are not the natural 
points belonging to that word, nor exprefs the true pronun- 
elation of it; but that they are the vowel-points belonging 
to the words donai and Elohim, applied to the confonants 
of the ineffable name Jehovah ; to warn the readers, that in- 
ftead of the word Jehovah, which the Jews were forbidden 
to pronounce, and the true pronunciation of which had been 
jong unknown to them, they were always to read Adonai. 
Thefe were oppofed to Fehovifis ; of whom the principal 
are Drufius, Capellus, Buxtorf, Alting, and Reland, who 
has publifhed a collection of their writings on this fubje&. 
See Aponar and JEHOVAH. 

ADOPISSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor, which Ptolemy places in Lycaonia. 

ADOPTER, in Chemiftry, a veflel with two necks 
placed between a retort and a receiver, and ferving to in- 
creafe the length of the neck of the former. They differ 
from ALuDELS, which were formerly ufed in the fublimation 
of feveral fubftances, both in their figure and in their fitua- 
tion. The adoptersare tubes which become narrower at one 
end, from half a foot to three feet long, and are open at both 
ends. They are joined in a collateral oblique fituation ; 
whereas thej aludels were fet upright. Chemilftry, plate. 
See Distirvation and REcEIVER. 

ADOPTIANI, in Church Hiffory, a fe& in the eighth 
century, which fprung up under Charlémagne, about the 
year 783, in confequence of the concurring opinion of Eli- 
pand, archbifhop of Toledo, and Felix, bilhop of Urgel ; 
whofe diftinguifhing tenet was, that Chrift, as to his human 
hature, was not the proper or natural, but only the adoptive 
fon of God. Their doctrine was condemned by a council at 
Frankfort, in 794, and afterwards in a council at Rome 
under pope Leo IIT. 
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ADOPTION, an aét by which any one takes another 


into his family, owns him for his fon, and appoints him for 
his heir. The word is derived from adoptare ; whence the 
Latin barbarous adobare, to make a knight. 

The cultom of adopting was very familiar among the an- 
cient Romans, who had an exprefs formula for it. ‘They 
firft learned it from the Greeks, among whom it was called 
vielns, filiation ; and it was tranfmitted to them from the an- 
cient Hebrews, Egyptians, and Affyrians, among whom it 
prevailed, . ; 

A\s adoption was a fort of imitation of nature, intended 
for the comfort of thofe who had no children ; eunuchs 
were therefore not allowed to adopt, as being under an 
aCtual impotency of begetting children. Neither was it 
lawful for a young man to adopt an elder, becaufe that 
would have been contrary to the order of nature; but it 
was even required, that the perfon who adopted fhould be 
eighteen years clder than his adoptive fon, that there 
might appear at leaft a probability ot his being the natural 
father. 

The Romans had two forms of adoption; the one be- 
fore the pretor; the other at an affembly of the people, in 
the times of the commonwealth, and afterwards bya refeript 
of the emperor. In the firit, the natural father addrefled 
himfelf to the preetor, declaring that he emancipated his fon, 
refigned all his authority over him, and confented that he 
fhould be trauflated into the family of the adopter. The 
latter manner of adoption was practifed, where the party to 
be adopted was already free ; and this was called adrogation. 
The perfon adopted changed all his names; aflumivg the 
prename, name and furname of the perfon who adopted 
him. When Auguftus adopted his grand-children, the 
two fons of Agrippa and Julia, he adhered clofely to 
the molt folemn formularies of the Roman law, and in- 
filted on their. fathers making over to him, by a kind of 
fale, his right to the children; and he gave them his 
name, fo that they called them Caius Cefar, and Lucius 
Cefar. In the reign of Nero, the fenate pafled a decree, 
ordaining that fraudulent adoptions fhould not avail fuch 
as made them, either to qualify themfelves for honours, 
or to receive the whole of any inheritance that might fall to. 
them. 

Befides the formalities prefcribed by the Roman law, 
divers other methods have taken place; which have given 
denominations to various fpecies of adoptions among the 
Gothic nations, in different ages. 

Avarrion by arms, was when a prince made a prefent of 
arms to a perfon, in conlideration of his merit and valour.— 
Thus it was that the king of the Heruli was adopted by 
Theodoric ; Athalaric, by the emperor Jultinian; and 
Cofroes, nephew of the king of Perfia, by the emperor 

uftin. 
4 This method of adoption, pra&ifed in Germany, was 
called barbarous, by way of oppofition to the Roman 
cultom. 

The obligation here laid on the adoptive fon was to pro- 
te&t and defend the father from injuries, affronts, é&c.—and 
hence the ceremony of dubbing knights took its origin as 
well as name. Selden, Tit. of Hon. p. 865. 

Apoption by dapti/m, is that fpiritual affinity which is 
contracted by god-fathers and god-children in the ceremony 
of baptifm. 

This kind of adoption was introduced into the Greek 
church, and came afterwards into ufe among the ancient 
Franks, as appears by the Capitulars of Charlemagne. 

In reality, the god-father was fo far confidered as adop- 
tive Zather, that his god-children were fuppofed to be 
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' entitled to a fhare in the inheritance of his eftate. Du- 
Cange. 

Avoprion by hair, adoptio per capillum, ov crinem, was 
performed by cutting off the hair of a perfon, and giving it 
to the adoptive father. It was thus that pope John VIII. 
adopted Bofon king of Arles; which, perhaps, is the only 
inftance in hiftory, of adoption in the order of ecclefiattics ; 
a law that, proteffes to imitate nature, not daring to give 
children to thofe in whom it would be thought a crime to 
beget any. 

Aporprion by matrimony, is the taking the children of a 
wife cr hufband, by a former marriage, into the condition 
of proper or natural children; and admitting them to in- 
herit on the fame footing with thofe of the prefent mar- 
riage. Tis is a practice peculiar to the Germans; among 
whom it is more particularly known by the name of einkind/- 
chafi ; among their writers in Latin, by that of unio prolium, 
or ution of ijjues. But the more accurate writers obferve, 
that this is no adoption. See ApritraTion. 

Apoprion by Subflitute. See Levirate. 

Apoption dy Teflament, that performed by adopting a 
perfon heir by will, on condition of his afluming the name, 
arms, &c. of the adopter. 

Of which kind, we meet with divers inftances in the Ro- 
man hiitory. 

Adoption was allowed among the Greeks to fuch as had 
no iffue of their own; excepting thofe who were not 
xupios cauTay, their own majiers, e. gr. ilaves, women, mad- 
men, infants, or perfons under twenty years of age; who, 
being incapable of making wills, or managing their own 
eftates, were not allowed to adopt heirs to them. Fo- 
reigners being incapable of inheriting at Athens, if any 
fuch were adopted, it was neceflary frit to make them free 
of the city. The ceremony of adoption being over, the 
adopted had his name inrolled in the tribe and ward of his 
new father ; for which entry a peculiar time was allotted, 
wiz. the feftival Sapyxac. 

To prevent rath and inconfiderate adoptions the Lacedx- 
monians had a law, that adoptions fhould be tranfa@ed, or 
at leaft confirmed, in the prefence of their kings. The 
children adopted were invelted with all the privileges, and 
obliged to perform all the duties, of natural children ; and 
being thus provided for in another family, ceafed to have 
any claim of inheritance, or kindred, in the family which 
they had left, unlefs they firft renounced their adoption ; 
which, by the laws of Solon, they were not allowed to 
do, unlefs they had firlt begotten children, to bear the 
name of the perfon who had adopted them: thus provid- 
ing againft the ruin of families, which would otherwife 
have been extinguifhed by the defertion of thofe who had 
been adopted to preferve them. If the children adopted 
happen to die without children, the inheritance could not 
be alienated from the family into which they had been 
adopted, but returned to the relations of the adopter. 
It fhould feem that by the Athenian law, a_perfon, 
after having adopted another, was not allowed to marry, 
without permiffion from the magiftrate : in effe@t, there are 
inftances of perfons, who being ill ufed by their adop- 
-tive children, petitioned for fuch leave. However this 
be, it is certain fome men married after they had adopted 
fons; in which cafe, if they begat legitimate children, 
their eflates were equally fhared between the begotten and 
adopted. : 

Among the Turks, by the law of Mahomet, adoption is 
no impediment of marriage. The ceremony of adoption is 
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the fhirt of the adopter. Hence, among that pcople, to 
adopt is exprefled by the phrafe, to draw another through 
my frirt. 

Du-Cange fuppofes that the adoption of Godfrey of 
Bouillon by Alexius, who named him champion of the 
empire, and dignified his homage with the filial name and 
rites of adoption, was of this kind. 

It is faid that fomething like this has alfo been obferved 
among the Hebrews; where the prophet Elijah adopted 
Elifha for his fon and fucceffor, and communicated to him 
the gift of prophecy, by letting fall his cloak, or mantle, on 
him. 1 Kings, xix. 19. 2 Kings, ii. 15. But adoption, 
properly fo called, does not appear to have been practifed 
among the ancient Jews. Moles fays nothing of it in his 
laws ; and Jacob’s adoption of, his two grandions, Ephraim 
and Manaffch (Gen. xlviil. 1.) is rather a kind of fubftitu- 
tion, by which he intended that the two fons of Jofeph 
fhould have each his lot in Ifrael, as if they had been his 
own fons. Calmet. 

In the Eaft, the pra&ice of adoption is ftill continued. 
Pitts (Account of the Religion and Manners of the Ma- 
hometans, p. 217, 225.) informs us that his patron, who 
was an old bachelor, being taken ill and likely to die in his 
pilgrimage to Mecca, took off his own girdle, and put it on 
him, and at the fame time put on himfelf the girdle of 
Pitts. In fpeaking of him afterwards, his patren called 
him his fon ; and occafionally faid to him, though J never 
was married myfelf, yet you {hall be married, in a little time, 
and then your children Jhall be mine. Lady Montague (Let- 
ter xlii. vol. ii. p. 189.) fays, that adoption is very common 
amongft the Turks, and yet more common amongtt the 
Greeks and Armenians. With this view, and in order to 
prevent their eftates from falling into the Grand Signior’s 
treafury, they chufe a child of cither fex, among the meaneft 
people, and carry the child and its parents before the Cadi, 
and there declare they reeeive it for their heir. The pa- 
rents, at the fame time, renounce all future claim to it; a 
writing is drawn and witnefled, and a child, thus adopted, 
cannot be difinherited. 

By the Gentoo laws (Halhed’s, p. 263.) information 
mult be given to the magiftrate, by the perfon who is de- 
firous of adopting a child, and a jugg or facrifice performed ; 
and he is alfo to give gold and rice to the father of the 
child. A woman is not allowed to adopt a child without 
her hufband’s order : and he who has no fon, or grandfon, 
or great grandfon, has liberty to adopt a fon; but while 
he has one adopted fon, he is not permitted to adopt a 
fecond. 

AvortTion is alfo ufed in Theology, for a federal a&t of 
God’s free grace; whereby thofe that are regenerate by 
faith, are admitted into his houfhold, and entitled to a fhare 
in the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven. 

ApopTion, in the more general feripture fenfe of the 
term, denotes that a& of divine grace or favour, by whick 
fome of the human race are introduced into a peculiar rela- 
tion to God, as his children and people. In this fenfe the 
privilege of adoption belonged only to the Ifraelites or 
Jews, before the coming of the Meffiah. See Exod. iy. 
22. Jer. xxxi.g. Luke, i. 54. Rom.ix. 4. But the 
Jews forfeited this honourable diitin@tion, and were deprived 
of the national privilege they had long enjoyed : and God 
determined to admit the Gentiles into the ftate of fonthip 
or adoption independently of any legal obfervances, and 
merely on the condition of faith in Jefus Chrift. It has, 
however, been a fubject of debate among divines whether 
adoption belongs to Shahar in general, in UE of 
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their faith in Chrift, and outward profeffion of his reli- 
gion; or is appropriate to thofe Chriftians in particular who 
conform in their difpofition and praétice to the precepts of 
the gofpel, and are the fpecial objeéts of divine favour. 
According to the fcheme of Dr, Taylor, in his Key to the 
Apoftolical Writings, prefixed to his Paraphrafe, &c. on the 
Epiftle to the Romans, (chap. xil. p. 91.) adoption, as well 
as eleétion, vocation, juftification, &c. belong to the clafs of 
antecedent bleflings, which, in a fenfe, belong at prefent to 
all Chriftians, even thofe, who for their wickednefs hall 
perifh eternally ; and do not import an. abfolute, final 
{tate of favour and happinefs; but are to be coniidered 
as principles or motives to engage us to holinefs and obedi- 
ence. He allows that fome of the expreflions, whereby the 
antecedent bleflings are fignified, may be ufed in a double 
fenfe ; either, as they are applied to all Chriftians in general 
in relation to their being tranflated into the kingdom of 
God, and made his peculiar people, enjoying the privileges 
of the gofpel ; or as they fignify the effects of thofe privi- 
leges, viz. either that excellent difpofition and character 
which they are intended to produce, or that final ftate of 
happiuefs, which is the reward of it. See Locke’s Works, 
vol. il. p. 312. $70. 

Adoption has a particular refpeét to that future refur- 
rection and immortality to the hope of which Chriflians 
were begotten again by the doétrine and refurrection of 
Chrift. See Whitby Comment. vol. ti. p. 44. 324. 339. 
6th edition. 

Avoprion is fometimes alfo ufed, in fpeaking of the an- 
cient clergy, who had a cuftom of taking a maid or widow 
into their houfes, under the denomination of an adoptive or 
fpiritual fifter, or niece. Du-Cange. 

Apvortion is alfo ufed in {peaking of the admiffion of 
perfons into certain hofpitals, particularly that of Lyons ; 
the adminiftrators whereof have all the power and rights of 
parents over the children admitted. 

Avoption is alfo ufed for the reception of a new acade- 
my into the body of an old one. 

In which fenfe, adoption amounts to much the fame with 
incorporation. 

The French academy of Marfeilles was adopted by that 
of Paris; on which account, we find a volume of {peeches 
extant, made by feveral members of the academy of Mar- 
feilles, deputed to return thanks to that of Paris, for the 
honour. 

In a fenfe not unlike this, adoption is alfo applied by the 
Greeks, to the admitting a monk or brother, into a monattic 
community ; fometimes called fpiritual adoption. 

ADOPTIVE, Anvoprivus, or Aporritrivs, denotes 
a perfon adopted by another. 

Adoptive children, among the Romans, were on the fame 
footing with natural ones; for which reafon, they were either 
to be inftituted heirs, or exprefsly difinherited; otherwife 
the teftament was null. ; 

The emperor Adrian preferred adoptive children to natu- 
yal ones ; becaufe we choofe the former, but are obliged to 
take the latter at random. 

M. Menage has publifhed a book of elogies, or verfes ad- 
dreffed to him; which he calls Liber Adoptivus, an adoptive 
book ; and adds it to his other works. —Heinfius, and Farf- 
ftemburg of Munfter, have likewife publifhed adoptive 
books. In L£cclefiafical Writers we find adoptive women or 
filters, adoplive femine, or forores, ufed for thofe hand- 
maids of the ancient clergy, etherwife called /ubintro- 
dudla. ; 

Anorrive ares are thofe which a perfon enjoys by the 
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gift or conceffion of another, and to which he was not 
otherwife entitled. They ftand contradiftinguifhed from 
arms of alliance. 

Avorrive is alfo ufed to exprefs a thing borrowed or 
taken from another. In which fenfe we fometimes meet 
with adoptive hair, by way of oppofition to natural hair ; 
and adoptive gods; by way of contradiltinétion to domettic 
ones. ‘he Romans, notwith{tanding the number of their 
domeltic, had their adoptive gods, taken chiefly from the 
Egyptians: fuch were Ifis, Oliris, Anubis, Apis, Harpo- 
crates and Canopus. 

ADOPTIVI, in Church Hiflory. See Avopriant. 

ADOR fignifies a fpecies of corn called spetta and 
ZEA. 

ADORA, or Avorarim, in Ancient Geography, a city 
belonging to the tribe of Judah, not far from Marefa in 
the_fouthern part of Judah, on the confines of Idumza. 
Thefe two cities were taken by Hyrcanus in his expedition 
into Syria, when he deftroyed the Samaritan temple on 
Mount Garizim. Jofeph. Antiq. apud op. tom.i. p. 659. 
ed Haverc. 

ADORATION, the a& of rendering divine honours ; 
or of addrefling God or a being, as fuppofing it a god. 
See Worsuir. The word is compounded of ad,  ; aud 
os, mouth ; and literally fignifies to apply the hands to the 
mouth ; manum ad os admovere, q.d. to kifs the hand ; this 
being in the eaftern countries, one of the great marks of 
refpe& and fubmiffion ; and feeming, from the firft books of 
Herodotus, to be of Perfian origin. ‘To this mode of ido- 
latrous worfhip Job refers, chap. xxxi. 26, 27.—See alfo 
1 Kings, xix. 18. 

The ceremony of adoration among the ancient Romans 
was thus: the devotee having his head covered, applied his 
right hand to his lips, the fore-finger refting on the thumb, 
which was erect, and thus bowing his head, turned himfelf 
round from left to right. The kifs thus given was called 
ofculum labraium ; for ordinarily they were afraid to touch 
the images of their gods themfelves with their prophane lips. 
Sometimes, however, they would kifs their feet and even 
knees, it being held an incivility to touch their mouths; 
fo that the affair paffed at fome diftance. Others pretend, 
that they firft ftretched out the hand, and afterwards 
drew it back to their lips; but it rather appears that 
the contrary order was obferved. Saturn, however, and 
Hercules, were adored with the head bare; whence the 
worfhip of the laft was called infléutum peregrinum, and 
ritus Gracanicus, as departing from the Roman cuftomary 
method, which was to facritce and adore, with the face 
veiled, and the clothes drawn up to the ears, to prevent 
any interruption in the ceremony, by the fight of unlucky 
objects. 

Sometimes alfo proftration, or falling on the face, and 
fometimes kneeling, were practifed ; fometimes they turned 
towards the fun, and fometimes to the eatt. 

Other circumttances of adoration were the putting crowns, 
garlands, and the like, on the ftatues or images adored ; fit- 
ting down by them, praying to them in foft trembling mur- 
murs, to be favourable, faveas mihi. 

The Romans praétifed adoration at facrifices, and other 
folemnities ; in pafling by temples, altars, groves, &c. at the 
fight of {tatues, images, or the like, whether of ftone or 
wood, wherein any thing of divinity was fuppofed to refide. 
Ufually there were images of the gods placed at the gates 
of cities, for thofe who went in, or out, to pay their 
refpects to. 

The Gauls, inftead of turning about to the right bald 
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after the Roman manner, thought it more religious to turn 
to the left. 

In the fymbols of Pythagoras, adoration is enjoined to be 
performedina fitting poiture, genuflexion being thenunknown. 

The Jewith manner of adoration was by proftration, bow- 
ing, and kneeling. Pinchon has a difcourfe exprefsly on 
the form of the Jewifh adoration. The Chriftians adopted 
the Grecian rather than the Roman method, and adored al- 
ways uncovered. The ordinary pofture of the ancient 
Chriftians was kneeling, but on Sundays, ftanding. In this 
they conformed to the heathens, that a peculiar regard was 
had to the eaft, to which point they ordinarily directed 
their prayers ; which occafioned a belief among the heathens 
that they adored the fun. Something of this ufage is ftill 
retained, as appears by the pofition of our churches. A 
modern author has difcovered an error of the builders in this 
refpeét ; many of our ancient churches being found to vary 
feveral degrees from the true eat and weft. Plott’s Hitt. 
Staff. chap. ix. fe& 55. p. 362. In the eaft it is ftill con- 
fidered as a mark of the higheft refpect, to pull off one’s 
fhoes, and approach bare-footed to pay adorations. See 
Exod. chap. ii. 5. The Egyptians were firgularly atten- 
tive to this practice: and the Mahometans take off their 
fhoes before they enter the mofques. A fimilar praétice 
is obferved by the Roman Catholics, at the adoration of the 
crofs on Good Friday, although not obferved in this covn- 
try. When Mr. Wilkins wifhed to enter the inner hall of 
the College of Szeés, at Patna, he was told it was a place 
of worfhip, open to him and to all men; but at the fame 
time it was intimated, that he muift take off his fhoes. 
Afiat. Refearches, vol. i. p. 289. 

AporaATION isalfo ufed for certain extraordinary civil ho- 
nours or refpeéts, which refemble thofe paid to the Deity, 
yet are given to men. 

We read of adorations paid to kings, princes, emperors, 
popes, bifhops, abbots, &c. Adorations paid to the purple, 
to the perfon ;—adoration by kneeling, by falling proftrate, 
kiffing feet, hand, garment, &c. 

The Perfian manner of adoration, introduced by Cyrus, 
was by bending the knee, and falling on the face at the 
prince’s feet, ftriking the earth with the forehead, and 
kiffing the ground. ‘This was an indifpenfible condition on 
the part of foreign minifters and ambafladors, as well as the 
king’s own vaifals, of being admitted to audience, and of 
obtaining any favour. This token of reverence was ordered 
to be paid to their favourites, as well. as to themfelves, as 
we learn from the hiftory of Haman and Mordecai, in the 
Book of Efther; and even to their ftatues and images; for 
Philoftratus informs us, that, in the time of Apollonius, a 
golden ftatue of the king was expofed to all who entered 
Babylon, and none but thofe who adored it were admitted 
within the gates. The ceremony, which the Greeks called 
wporxvveiv, Conon refufed to perform to Artaxerxes, and 
Callifthenes to Alexander the Great, as reputing it impious 
and unlawful. 

The adoration performed to the Roman and Grecian em- 
perors, confifted in bowing or kneeling at the prince’s feet, 
laying hold of his purple robe, and prefently withdrawing 
the hand, and clapping.it to the lips. Some attribute the 
origin of this practice to Conftantius. They were only 
perfons of fome rank or dignity that were entitled to the 
honour. Bare kneeling before the emperor to deliver a pe- 
tition, was alfo called adoration. 

It is particularly faid of Dioclefian, that he had gems 
faftened to his fhoes, that divine honours might be more 
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adoration was continued and aggravated till the laft age of 
the Greek monarchy. See Gibbon’s Decline and Fail of 
the Roman Empire, vol. x. p. 124, 8vo. When any one 
pays his refpeéts to the king of Achen in Sumatra, he firft 
ae of his fhoes and ftockings, and leaves them at the 
oor. 

The pratice of adoration may be faid to be fill fubfift- 
ing in England, in the ceremony of kiffing the king’s or 
queen’s hand, and in ferving them at table, both being per- 
formed kneeling. 

Aporation isalfo ufed in the court of Rome, for the 
ceremony of kiffing the pope’s feet. 

Tt is not certain at what period this ceremony was intro- 
duced into the church : but it was probably borrowed from 
the Byzantine court, and accompanied the temporal power. 
Dr. Maclaine, in the chronological table which he has fub- 
joined to lis tranflation of Mofheim’s Ecclefiattical Hiftory, 
places its introduétion in the eighth century immediately 
after the grant of Pepinand Charlemagne. Baronius traces 
it to a much higher antiquity, and pretends that examples 
of this homage to the vicar of Chrift occur fo eaily as the 
year 204. 

Thefe prelates finding a vehement difpofition in the peo- 
ple to fall down before them, and kifs their feet, procured 
crucifixes to be faftened on their flippers ; by which ftrata- 
ge, the adoration intended for the pope’s perfon, is fup- 
pofed to be transferred to Chrift. Divers a&ts of this ado- 
ration we find offered even by princes to the pope: and 
Gregory XIII. claims this aét of homage asa duty. We 
are told, that in the ancient church the fame ceremony was 
practifed to all bifhops; people kiffed their feet, and faluted 
them with the phrafe rpocxuw cz, L adore thee. 

ApoRATION is alfo particularly ufed for the ceremony of 
owning, or paying homage to a newly elefted pope. The 
firlt eletion at which the ceremony is exprefsly recorded to 
have taken place, is that of Valentine, A.D. 827. The 
fecond is that of Leo IV. A. D. 847. Anaftafius in Vas 
lentin. cap. 653. in Leon. iv. cap. 697. 

Stephen II. being chofen pope, A. D. 752, in the church 
of St. Mary ad Prafepe, was carried on men’s fhoulders 
from thence to the Lateran; and Polydore Virgil ob- 
ferves, that this is the firft initance of this ceremony, which 
occurs in the hiftory of the popes. See Bower, vol iii. 
P- 343- 

Adoration properly is paid only to the pope, when 
placed on the altar, in which pofture the cardinals, concla- 
vilts alone, are admitted to kifs his feet. The people are 
afterwards admitted to do the like at St. Peter’s church; 
the ceremony is defcribed at large by Guicciardin. 

Aporation is alfo ufed for a method of electing a pope 
without {erutiny, or voting.—TIn the election by adoration, 
the cardinals rufh haltily, as if agitated by fome fpirit, and 
fall immediately to the adoration of fome one among them, 
and proclaim him pope. 

In the election by ferutiny, adoration is the laf thing, and 
follows the election; asin the other it is the election itfelf, 
or rather fuperfedes the election. : ; 

AporaTion is more particularly ufed for kiffing one’s 
hand in prefence of another as a token of reverence. 

The Jews adored by kiffing their hands, and bowing down 
their heads ; whence in their language kiffing is properly 
ufed for adoration. Calmet. 

s\poraTion is alfo ufed, among Roman writers, for 
a high {pecies of applaufe given to perfons who had fpoken 
or performed well in public. The method of expreffing it. 
was, by rifing, putting both hands to their mouth, and then 
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returning them towards the perfon intended to be honoured. 
See AccLAMATION. 

Aporarion is of divers kinds and qualities ; /upreme and 
Subordinate ; mediate and immediate ; abfolute and relative 3 in- 
ternal and external ; fecret and open. 

Apoxarion, external, coincides with what is otherwife 
called ritual adoration. 

Aporation, internal, coincides with [piritual adoration, 
called alfo adoration in {pirit and in truth. 

Aporation, /olemn, that performed in public, with ftated 
ceremonies preferibed by authority : in oppofition to private, 
or tacit, or implicit adoration. 

AvorarTion, /upreme, the hizheft degree of religious ho- 
nour or worfhip rendered to a being, as fuppofing him the 
fupreme God; in oppofition to fubordinate worfhip given 
to inferior beings. 

Aporation, abfolute, that rendered immediately to a 
being, in confideration of his own effential perfections, and 
terminating in himfelf. This ceincides with immediate 
adoration, and ftands oppofed to relative or mediate adora- 
tion. Olearius has an exprefs differtation on the adoration 
of the Father by the Son. 

AvorATION, relative, is that worfhip paid to an objeét, 
as belonging to, or reprefentative of another. 

In which fenfe the Romanitts profefs to adore the crofs, 
not fimply or immediately, which they allow would be ido- 
jatry, but in refpect of Jefus Chrift, whom they fuppofe to 
be on it. The Jefuits in China carry an image of Chrift 
under their clothes, and to this refer mentally the public 
adorations they offer to Chacinchoan. Vide Pafcal. Lettr. 
Province. 5. 

AporaTion, perpetual, isa kind of fociety or affociation 
of devout perfons eltablifhed in Romifh countries, who 
take their turns to pray before the eucharifts, regularly 
relieving each other, jo that the fervice never ceafes day nor 
night. ' 

The members of the perpetual adoration anfwer to the 
Acoemir1 in the eaftern church. 

We find focieties under this denomination in France, 
Germany, Italy, &c. 

Avoration, barbarous, is a term ufed in the laws of 
king Canute, for that performed after the manner of the 
heathens, who adored idols. 

The Pheenicians adored the winds, on account of the 
terrible effe€is produced by them; the fame pradlice was 
adopted by molt of the other nations, Perfians, Greeks, 
Romans, &c. 

The Troglodytes adored tortoifes, as fomething peculi- 
arly facred ; {everal people adored weapons. and initruments 
of war. The Scythians, &c. adored fwords, the Romans 
axes, and the Arabs ftones, the Indians adored vipers, the 
Bengalefe and Canadefe the fun ; the latter of which nations 
is alfo faid to adore the crofs. The Manta, a Peruvian 
people in the ifland ef Puna, anciently adored a huge eme- 
rald, of the bignefs of an oftrich’s egg, by offering to it other 
emeralds of a leffer fize. All which the priefts kept for their 
own ufe; the dottrine, as Garcilaffo obferves, being founded 
on their avarice. 

The Perfians chiefly paid their adorations to the fun and 
fire, fome fay alfo to rivers, the wind, &c. The motive of 
adoring the fun was the benefits they received from that 
glorious luminary, which of all creatures has doubtlefs the 
Deft pretenfions to fuch homage ; the inititution of the fire 
worthip is ufually referred to Zoroafter, The retainers to it 
are called 1GnicoL 4; bythe Perfians, Ghebr, Arefch, Perefh. 

Dy. Hyde reduces the Perfian fire-werlhip to a fubordi- 
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nate kind of honour, or fervice which he calls pytodulia; 
defending that people from any charge of pyvolatria, or ido- 
latry of fire. A traveller into thefe parts, Gemelli Careri, 
does the fame. 

The Greeks and Romans alfo adored fire under the name 
of Vesra. Pliny mentions the method of adoring lightning, 
which was by popp fms, or gentle clappings of the hands. 

The Jews have been charged by heathens with ado- 
ring the vine, an afs’s head, &c. By Chriftians, with ado- 
ring the book of the law; a charge which one of their 
rabbins, Manaff. Ben Ifracl, has been at the pains to re- 
move. ‘he adoration of the golden car, into which they 
fell in the wildernefs, feems to have been borrowed, like 
many other of their ceremonies, from the Egyptians. 

The Egyptians are faid to have paid adoration to divers 
animals, plants, fifhes, &c. the crocodile, the ibis, onions, 
&c. But thofe were only fymbolical, or relative aéts of 
homage ; they adored the fun in a more peculiar manner, 
under the name of Osiris. , 

It is difputed whether the Chinefe pay divine or only 
civil honours to the ftatues ef Confucius, aud thdir anceflors. 
‘That people, however, appear to adore heaven; whence the 
infcription in all their temples, and which even the Chrilti- 
ans are faid to have retained in their churches, Zing tien, 
j.c, adore heaven. . 

The Indians are faid to adore the devil. 
the fame on the Bramins. 

ADOREA, in Roman Antiquity, a word ufed in differ- 
ent fenfes ; fometimes for all manner of grain, fometimes for 
a kind of cakes made of fine flour, and offered in facrifice ; 
and finally, fora dole or diltribution of corn, as a reward for 
fome fervice ; whence by metonymy it is put for praife or 
rewards in general, : 

ADOREUS Mons, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of 
Afia Minor, mentioned by-Livy (t.v. p. 190.) and placed 
by M.d’Anville in Galatia, fouth-eaft of Amorium, 

ADORIAN, in Geography, a {mall town of Upper 
Hungary, near the river Eer, north-weft of Varadin, in a 
fine country. N. lat. 47°18’. E. long. 26° 55’. 

ADORSI, a people of the North, mentioned by ‘Tacitus, 
(1. xii. c. 15. t. 1. p. 723.) whofe fituation is not alcertaincd. 
Cellarius fuppofes that they were the fame with the Aorh, 
whom Strabo ranks in the number of Scythian Nomades ; 
and who probably inhabited the country which extended 
from Mount Hoemnus fouthward to the Iter northward. 

ADOSCULATION is ufed, by fome Naturalifls, for a 
{pecies of copulation, or impregnation, by mere external con- 
tact between the genital part of the two fexes, without in- 
tromiffion. 

Such is that of plants, by the falling of the farina facud- 
dans, on the pifll, or uterus. 

Divers kinds of birds and fithes are alfo impregnated by 
adofculation. Grew. Anat. of Plants, chap. v. §. 9. 

ADOSSI’E is ufed, in Zeraldry, to denote two figures 
ov bearings, placed back to back. 

The arms of the duchy of Bar are two bars adof(ee. 

ADOUR, in Geography, a river of France whichrifesin the 
mountaius of Bigorre, in the department of the Upper Pyren- 
nées, and running by Tarbes and Dax or Acgs, falls into the 
Bay of Bifcay, through an outlet called Boacault, near the 
walls of Bayonne, where it forms a bay, fometimes called 
Bayonne Bay. The fands in this Bay are often fhifted by the 
frethes, which come down from the mountains. ‘The bar 
has not fometimes three feet at low water. It begins to be 
navigable about two leagues below Saint Sever. 


ADOWA, the capital of Tigre in Abyflinia, is fituated 
on 
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on the declivity of a hill, on the weft fide of a {mall plain, 
furrounded every where by mountains. Its name, figni- 
fying pa/s or paffage, is derived from its fituation, on the 

at ground immediately below the river Ribieraini, by 
which every body mutt pafs in their way from Gondar to 
the Red Sea. This plain is watered by three rivulets, 
which are never dry, viz. the Affa, Mai Gogue, and Ri- 
bieraini, which joins the other two, and falls into the river 
Mareb, about twenty-two miles below Adowa. This town, 
which is now the capital and refidence of the governor, 
confifts of about 300 houfes, each of which has an inclo- 
fure round it of hedges and trees. "The manfion of the 
governor is fituated upon the top of a hill, and is a kind of 
prifon, inhabited by about 300 perfons who are detained in 
irons, and in cages like wild beafts, fome of whom have 
been confined for more than twenty years, with a view of 
extorting money from them, and who do not obtain libera- 
tion, even when the money is paid. There are two 
churches in the vicinity of this town, viz. Mariam and Ke- 
dus Michael, and alfo a monaftery, called Bet Abba Gari- 
ma, one of the moit celebrated in Abyflinia, which was once 
a refidence of one of their kings, whence fome travellers 
have reported that the metropolis of Abyffinia was called 
Germe. Adowa is the feat of a very valuable manufactory 
of coarfe cotton cloth, which circulates through Abyffinia 
inftead of filver money: each web is 16 peek long, and 
x2 wide, and their value isa pataka, 7. e. ten for the 
ounce of gold. he houfes in this town are all built with 
rough ftone, cemented with mud inftead of mortar; their 
roofs are of a conical form and thatched with a reedy fort of 
grafs. The bufinefs of thatching belongs exclufively to the 
Falafha or Jews. The vicinity of Adowa is the only part 
of Tigré which has foil fufficient to yield corn, the whole 
of the province befides being one entire rock. They have 
here three harvedts annually, which coft no fallowing, weed- 
ing, manure, or other expenfive procefs ; and yet the farmer 
in Abyffinia is always poor and miferable. N, lat. 14° 7. 
57”. E. long. 38° 50’. - Bruce’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 118. 
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c. 

ADOXA, formed of «& priv. and dof, gloria, q. d. 
ignable, or of no fhow, in Botany, a genus of the o@andria 
tetragynia clafs and order, and of the natural order of /uc- 
culentz, and faxifrage of Juffieu; the charaéters of which 
are, that the calyx is an inferior, bifid or trifid, flat and 
permanent perianthium ; the corolla is monopetalous, flat, and 
divided into four or five fegments, with clefts ovate, acute, 
and longer than the calyx: the ftamina are fubulate fila- 
ments, of the length of the calyx, and the anthers roundifh ; 
the piftillum has a germ below the receptacle ef the co- 
rolla; the ftyles are fimple, erect, of the length of the fta- 
mina, and permanent, and equal in number to the clefts of 
the corolla; the ftigmas are fimple; the pericarpium is a 
globofe berry, between the calyx and corolla, the calyx 
being united below with the berry, umbilicate, and four or 
five-celled ; the feeds are folitary and compreffed. There 
is one fpecies, viz. the A. mo/chatellina, bulbous fumitory, 
hollow root, or tuberous mofchatell, which grows naturally 
in fhady places and woods, as in Hampftead and Charl- 
ton woods; it is perennial, flowers in April and May, 
and the feeds ripen in May. The leaves which foon after 
decay and the flowers fmell like mufk, on which account 
it has been fometimes called mu/k crozwfoot. The roots 
mutt be planted after the leaves are decayed, under fhrubs, 
for if they are expofed to the fun, they will not thrive. 
Martyn’s Miller’s Diétionary. 
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ADPERCEPTION, in the Leibnitzian ftyle, denotes 
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the a&t whereby the mind becomes confeious to itfelf of a 
perception. 

AD PONDUS Omnium, to the weight of the whole; an 
abbreviation among Phy/icians, &c. fignifying that the laft 
prefcribed ingredient is to weigh as much as all the others 
put together. 

ADPORINA, in Afjthology, afurname of Cybele, under 
which fhe was acknowledged in one of her temples, erected 
on a mountain of difficult accefs, near Pergamus. 

ADPRESSUS, in Botany, denotes contiguous, preffed 
to, or laid to. 

ADPREST Lear. See Lear. 

ADQUISITUS, in fome Ancient Latin Writers of Mufic, 
is ufed for the note or chord, which the Greeks called 
mposArapbayop.evos. See Diacram. 

AD QUOD Damnum, in Law, a writ dire&ed to the 
fheriff, commanding him to enquire what hurt may befal 
the king by granting a fair, or market, in any town or 
place. 

The fame writ alfo iffues for an inquiry to be made of 
what the king, or other perfon, may fuffer, by granting lands 
in fee fimple to a convent, chapter, or other body politic ; 
by reafon fuch lands fall into morTMAIN. 

The writ 4d quod damnum is alfo had for the turning and 
changing of ancient highways; which may not be done 
without the king’s licence obtained by this writ, or inqui- 
fition found that fuch change will not be detrimental to the 
public. Vaugh. Rep. 341. Ways turned without this 
authority are not efteemed highways, fo as to oblige the in- 
habitants of the hundred to make amends for robberies; 
nor have the fubje€ts an intereft therein to juftify going 
there. 3 Cro. 267. If any one change a highway with- 
out this authority, he may ftop the way at his pleafure. 
But fee the ftatute 8 & 9 W. III. cap. 16. for enlarging 
of highways by order of juftices of peace, &c. Where any 
common way {hall be enclofed after a writ of 4d quod dam- 
num executed, any perfon aggrieved by fuch enclofure 
may complain to the juftices at the next quarter feffions ; 
but if no fuch complaint or appeal be made, then the in- 
quifition and return, recorded by the clerk of the peace, 
fhall be for ever binding. 8 & g W. III. 

ADRA, or Anvraa, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal 
fee ia the northern part of Arabia Petrea, aver which Pro- 
clus prefided at the council of Chalcedon. Adra, though 
referred by Ptolemy to Arabia, which was confiderably ex- 
tended northward, was really fituated in a {mall province of 
Paleftine, called Batancea, near the river Hieromax, fouth- 
eaft of Capitolias. When it became an epifcopal fee, it 
held the third rank under the metropolis Bafra. It was 
alfo called Adraon and Adratum. 

Avra, or Hapracw, was, according to Ptolemy, a town 
of Czlo-Syria. 

Avra is alfo the name of a town, placed by Ptolemy in 
Liburnia; and this was the Adra of Illyria. 

Avra, in Geography, a fea-port town of Granada, in Spain, 
forty-feven miles fouth-eaft of Granada. W. long. 2° 37/. 
N. lat. 36° 42'. 

ADRABZE Campi, in Ancient Geography, a canton of 
Germany, mentioned by Ptolemy, and now called, accord- 
ing to Martiniere, Marchfeld, and fituated in Upper Auftria, 
north-eaft of Vienna. 

ADRABON, a {mall diftri@ of Gaul belonging to 
the Veneti, over againft Bellifle, on the coalt of Brit- 
tany. 

ADRACHNE, in Botany, the ftrawberry-tree. 
Arsutus. It is alfo called Adracia. 

ADRAGA, in Ancient Geography, by fome 
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Draga, a place of Arabia, fituate, according to Ptolemy, in 
long. 79° 10’. and lat. 15° 15/. 

ADRAGANTH, the fame as gum pDRAGANT. 
TRAGACANTH. 

ADRAGNO, in Geography, a town of Sicily, twenty 
miles ea{t-north-ealt of Mazaro. 

ADRAIST A, in Ancient Geography, the inhabitants of 
a diftri&t of India, which lay to the eait of the rivers Ace- 
fines and Hydraotes. 

ADRAMIT AL, a people placed by Ptolemy in Arabia 
Felix. 

ADRAMMELECH, in A%ythology, one of the gods 
adored by the inhabitants of Sepharvaim, who were fettled 
in Samaria in the room of thofe Ifraelites that removed be- 
yond the Euphrates. -The people of Sepharvaim made 
their children pafs through the fire in honour of this falfe 
deity, and another called Anamelech. Adrammelech, 1. e. 
the magnificent king, is fuppofed to have reprefented the 
fun, and Anamelech, 1. e. the gentle king, the moon. Calmet. 

ADRAMYTTIS, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of 
Afia Minor, on the coaft of Lycia. 

ADRAMYTTIUM, a famous city of Myfia Major, 
called alfo Pedafus, which, according to Strabo, (lib. xiii. 
tom.ii. p.go4.) was an Athenian colony, with a harbour 
and dock, fituate at the foot of mount Ida, near the 
Caicus. It was fo called, fays Stephanus (de Urb. tom.1. 
p- 22.) from Adramytus, the brother of Creefus, by whom 
it was built. Others fay that it was founded by the 
Lydians, and derived its name from Hermon, one of their 
kings, who, in the Phrygian language, was called Adramys. 
This is the Adramyttium mentioned Adts, xxvii. 2. and not 
as St. Jerome and others fuppofe, a city of Egypt built by 
Alexander the Great, at the Canobic mouth of the Nile, 
and which has been fuppofed to be the fame with Thebes. 
Whitby Com. vol.ii. p. 751. Imperial Greek medals have 
been ftruck in this city in honour of feveral of the Roman 
emperors. ‘The medals are bronze, gold, and filver. This 
city was formerly famous for trade and fhipping ; but is now 
called La Andramiti, and inhabited only by a few Greek 
fifhermen. The Adramyttian-bay was a part of the Aegean 
fea, on the coaft of Myfia: the towns on the north-eait of 
this bay are now in ruins. The Conventus Adramyttenus 
was the eighth in order of the conventus juridici of Afia. 

ADRANA, a river of Germany, now the £der, rifes 
in Upper Heffe, waters the county of Waldeck and Lower 
Heffe, and falls into the Fulda about two miles from Caffel. 
When Germanicus, at the head of the Roman legions, 
ravaged the country of the Caéti, moft of their youth 
efcaped by fwimming over this river; and attempted, 
though without fuccefs, to prevent the Romans from lay- 
ing a bridge over it. Tacitus Annal. i. c. 55. vol.i. p. 105. 
Ed. Gronov. 

ADRANA, or Aprena, (Polybius, lib-xiii. p. 983. 
Ed. Cafaub.) a city of Thrace, fituate a little above Be- 
renice, 

Avrana, was alfo a town of Afia Minor, in the Lower 
Myfia. 

ADRAND, in Geography, a town, of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Irak ; ten leagues eaft of Amadan. 

ADRANIS, Anprantis, or Aprans, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a town of Pannonia, in the more extended applica- 
tion of the term, fituate in Noricum, north-eaft of /Zmona, 
in the limits of Carnia and Noricum. 

ADRANUM, now Apverno, a town of Sicily at. the 
foot of Mount Etna, towards the north-eaft, near a river 
formerly bearing the name, which fome now afcribe to it, 


Liume d’ Aderno. This city was built, fays Diodorus Sicu- 
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lus (lib. xiv. c.37. tom.i. p.671. Ed. Weffel.) by Diony- 
fius the elder, and fo called from the Temple of Adranus, 
the tutelary god of the Sicilians, and faid by Hefychius to 
be the father of the Dit patricit, This temple was a place 
of great refort at {tated feafons of the year by the worfhip- 
pers of this deity ; and Alian (de Nat. Anim. lib. xi. c. 3. 
tom. ii, p.632. Ed. Gronov.) fays, that a thoufand dogs 
were kept here, who fawned on thofe who brought prefents 
to the temple, and conduéted drunken perfons to their own 
houfes, whilft they fell furioufly on thieves, and tore them 
Pe pieces. ‘he medals of this city are bronze, gold, and 
ilver. 

ADRAPSA, a town of Baétria, mentioned by Strabo, 
(lib. xv. tom.ii. p. 1055.) but placed by Ptolemy in Hyr- 
cania, beyond the river Maxera. It is alfo called Darapfa, 
and feems to be that mentioned by Arrian (lib. iii. c. 29.) 
under the name of Drap/ace. 

ADRASDII, an epifcopal fee in the patriarchate of 
Antiozh, and the eighteenth under the metropolis of Se-. 
leucia. 

ADRASTE, in. Mfythology,. the daughter of Jupiter and 
Neceflity, who, according to Plutarch, was the only fury 
that exercifed the vengeance of the gods. The name is 
fuppofed to be derived either from a dpa», always adfive, or 
from @ priv. and dpzw, J fly. The Egyptian priefts placed 
Adrafte above the moon, where fhe oblerved the whole 
world, fo that no guilty perfon efcaped. See Nemesis. 
Adrafle or Andrafle, was the goddefs of war and victory, 
among the ancient Britons; and as fuch invoked and ac- 
knowledged. This deity was probably the fame with the 
Astarte of the Pheenicians. Dion. Caff. tom. ii. p. 1607-. 
Ed. Reimari. 

Anpraste was alfo one of the nymphs who nurfed Jupi- 
ter in the cave of Diéte. 

ADRASTIA, or Avrasrza, an epithet given to the 
goddefs Nemefis, or Revenge. It is faid to be taken from 
king Aprasrus, who firft ereted a temple to that deity. 

Aprastia, in Ancient Geograply, the name of a town of 
Afia, in the T'roade, fituate between Priapus and Parium, in 
a diftri&t of the fame name,. in which was an oracle of 
Apollo Ateus, andof Diana. It was built by king Adraf- 
tus. Strabo Geog. lib. xii. tom. ii. p. 848. ‘ 

Aprastia Certamina, in Antiquity, a kind of Pythian: 
games, inftituted by Adraftus king of Argos, A. M. 2700, 
in honour of Apollo at Sicyon. Thefe are to be diftin- 
guifhed from the Pythian games celebrated at Delphi. 

ADRASTUS, in Ancient Hiffory, a king of Argos, 
who diftinguifhed himfelf in the famous war of Thebes, was - 
the fon of Talaus and Lyfianafla, daughter of Polybus king. 
of Sicyon. He reigned firft in Sicyon, as fucceffor to his 
father-in-law, and afterwards at Argos. Here he married 
his two daughters to Polynices and Tydeus, who took re= 
fuge in his court ; the former of whom had been deprived’ 
by his brother Eteocles of his fhare of the fovereignty at 
Thebes. For the purpofe of reftoring him, this king, with 
fix others, chiefly of his kinfmen, marched againft Thebes 5 
and this was called the expedition of the feven worthies,. - 
which is placed about 1225 years before Chrift, and has been 
celebrated by the poets. Adraftus alone efcaped, being 
preferved by his horfe Arion. See Statius Theb. lib. iv. 
v. 40, &c. p. 412. Ed. Varior. This war was revived 
within ten years by the fons. of the deceafed worthies, and 
called the war of the Epigones. It terminated with the 
taking of Tueses. Adraftus on this occafion loft his fon 
fEgialeus, and was fo diftreffed by the event, that he died 
of grief at Megara, as he was conduéting home his victorious 
army. His memory was much honoured at Megara and at. 

Sicyons, 
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Sicyon, at which place he had inftituted the Pythian games. 
Paufan. libvii. p.125. lix. p.722.&c. Pindar. Pyth. Od. viii. 

There was another 4draffus, in Phrygia, at the time of the 
fiege of Troy, who is faid to have built a temple on the river 
J/Efepus, in Phrygia, in honour of Nemetis, the goddefs of 
Revenge, hence called Adra/lea. 

Herodotus (lib. i. c. 35.) mentions an 4draflus, who fled 
for refuge to the court of Croefus, king of Lydia, and inad- 
vertently killed his fon. 

ADRASUS, or Aprasson, in Ancient Geography, be- 
longed to Ifauria, and the metropolis of Seleucia. 

ADRAZZO. See Ajazzo. 

ADRESTES,.a people of India, fubdued by Alexander. 
See Quintus Curtius, lib. viii. n. 9. 

ADRIA, or Hanrta, in Ancient Geography, the name 
of two towns in Italy ; one of them was fituated in the 
country of the Vencti, on the river Tartarus, or Adria, be- 
tween the Padus and the Athefis, and was called Atrias by 
Ptolemy, and alfo by Pliny, (lib. iii. c. 16. tom. i. p. 173. 
Ed. Hard.) but denominated Adria by Strabo (lib. i. p. §2. 
—lib. ii. p. 163.—lib. v. p. 328.):< the other was in the 
country of the Piceni, on the river Vomanus, to which An- 
tonine’s Itinerary from Rome is dire&ted, and which was the 
country of the anceftors of the emperor Adrian. This is 
now the dukedom of Atri, in Abruzzo. It has beena fub- 
je&t of difpute which of thefe two places gives its name to 
the Adriatic fea. The etymology is generally deduced from 
the Venetian Adria; and it is alleged, that the name is retain- 
ed in the {mall town, that was deftroyed by inundations and 
other calamities, now called Adria, which is a bifhop’s fee, 
25 miles fouth fouth-welt of Venice. N. lat. 45° 8’. E. long. 
12° 5’. Aurelius Victor deduces the name from the Hadria 
of the Piceni. If this be the true derivation, the appellation 
fhould be Hadriatic, b:caufe the name of the emperor is in- 
fcribed on coins and ftones Hadrianus. But if the origin of 
tthe name is traced to the Venetian Adria, which is the moft 
ancient, and of which the other is merely a colony, the ufual 
appellation is the moft corre€&t. Euftathius in Dionyf. y. gz. 
‘traces it to Adrias, the fon of Jaon. 

Ankrta, an archi-epifcopal city, in the patriarchate of Je- 
rufalem. St. Jerome mentions a {mall ifland of this name. 

Aopria, Jean Jacques, of Mazara, in Sicily, graduated 
at Salernum, in 1510, and acquired fuch reputation for his 
fkill in medicine, that he was made phyfician to the emperor 
Charles V. and appointed proto-medicus of Sicily. He left 
in manufcript the following: ‘ De Prefervatione Peftilen- 


tiz.”? * De Medicinis ad Varios Morbos.” ‘ De Phle- 
botomia,’”’ dedicated to the emperor. ‘De Balneis Si- 
Culis.”” 


ADRIAN, er Haprian, Pusrius xius, the Ro- 
man emperor, was born, according to Spartian, (in Adr. 
p- I—3-) in Rome, on the 24th of January, in the 76th 
year of the Chriflian xra, A.U.C. 829. His ancettors 
lived at Italica, in Spain, which was the native city of Tra- 
jan, whom he fucceeded in the empire, and whofe name on 
that occafion he affumed in addition to his own. At the 
death of his father, when he-was ten years of age, he was 
left under the guardianfhip of Trajan and Czlius Tatianus, 
or Attianus, a Roman knight. His proficiency in the 
Greek language was fo confiderable, that, at the age of 
fifteen, he was commonly called the young Grecian. When 
Trajan was adopted by Nerva, Adrian ferved as a tribune 
in the army in Lower Mcefia, and was deputed to congra- 
tulate his guardian on the event ; and when Nerva died, he 
was the firft that communicated the news to Trajan, who was 
then in Lower Germany, and that faluted him as emperor. 
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Trajan, however, conceived prejudices againft him, on ac- 
count of the levity of his mind, the fufpicion and jealoufy 
of his temper, and the extravagance to which he was adiét- 
ed: and though he manifefted a ftudious difpofition, and 
made great acquirements in Greek and Latin, in philofophy 
and the law, ‘Trajan had not been accuftomed to eftimate 
‘thefe endowments very highly, nor did he form any flatter- 
ing expectation of the advantages that were likely to accrue 
from them in the military profeffion, and in the extenfion of 
empire, to which he was devoted. Adrian perceived that 
he was no favourite; and therefore endeavoured to conci- 
liate the favour of the emprefs Plotina, by an affiduity of at- 
tention, which, as Dion Caflius intimates, by the expreffion 
e& epuilinns dias, (tom. i. p. 1149. Ed. Reimari) feems to have 
tranfgreffed the bounds of virtue. However, Adrian fuc- 
ceeded in fecuring the intereft of the emprefs, and by her 
means, in obtaining the emperor’s grand-niece, and next heir- 
efs, Sabina, for his wife. This was the firft ftep to his fu- 
ture advancement, and facilitated his afcent to the throne, 
much more than the affurance of the Mcefian altrologer, that 
the fovereign power was deftined to him by the fates, or the 
prediction to the fame purpofe of his great uncle Adlius Adri- 
anus. Soon after his marriage he was appointed quettor ; 
and at the expiration of this office, he was employed in di- 
gefting the deliberations of the fenate ; but he foon furren- 
dered this occupation, and followed Trajan to the war againit 
the Dacians. Trajan having left his army in Syria, and pro- 
pofing to return to Rome, after a variety of extenfive and 
rapid conquefts, gave the command of it to Adrian; but he 
had neither capacity nor zeal for retaining, much lefs for en- 
larging, the emperor’s conquefts. The conqueror’s abfence 
was the lofs of all the advantages he had gained. His death 
at the fame time was gradually approaching, and opened prof- 
pects of ambition to Adrian, of which he was defirous of 
availing himfelf. He had already been queftor, in the year 
of Rome §52, tribune of the people in 856, pretor in 858, 
fubftituted conful in 860, and conful in ordinary and com- 
mander in chief in the laft year of Trajan’s reign. He had 
alfo accompanied Trajan in moft of his expeditions, had 
the command of a legion in the fecond Dacian war, and ob- 
tained for his valiant condué a prefent from the emperor of 
the diamond which Nerva had given him, which he confider- 
ed as a pledge of his future adoption. In the interval between 
his pretorfhip and confulfhip, he had been governor of Lower 
Pannonia, and difcharged the duties of his various offices with 
univerfal fatisfaCtion. Trajan, however, never loved Adrian, 
nor did he intend toadopt him. Accordingly, Dion Cafliue 
affirms, (tom. ii. p. 1149.) that he never was adopted. Never- 
thelefs he fucceeds him in virtue of a feigned adoption. Up- 
on the emperor’s death at Selinontum, in Cilicia, in his way 
to Rome, Plotina, affifted by Tatian, who had been precep- 
tor to Adrian in his youth, contrived to fend notice to the 
Senate, that Trajan, whom fhe had attended at the time of 
his death, had adopted Adrian: and, it is faid, that fhe con- 
cealed a man, who perfonated the dying emperor, and who 
with a feeble voice, declared that he adopted Adrian. This 
is certain, that Adrian, who was then at Antioch, received 
the news of his adoption on the gth of Auguft, and that of 
Trajan’s death on the 11th. Onthis-day, in the year 117, 
(A. U. C. 870, or according to Crevier, who follows Tille- 
mont, 868.) he was proclaimed emperor by the legions of 
Syria, and immediately wrote to the Senate to requeft a 
confirmation of the aét of the foldiers; apologizing, at the 
fame time, for the impatience of the legions, forbidding 
them to beftow upon him any titles of honour without his 
previous confent, promifing that he would direct his govern- 
Ti2 ment 
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ment to the public good, and binding himfelf by an oath, 
never to put a fenator to death. The fenate very readily 
acceded to his requeft, and confirmed him in the empire to 
which he was elected. Adrian had now an opportunity of 
indulging that love of peace to which he was naturally in- 
clined. Accordingly he abandoned the conquetts of his pre- 
deceflor in the eaft, and having withdrawn his troops from 
Armenia, Aflyria, and Mefopotamia, he-agreed that the Eu- 
phrates fhould again be the boundary and barrier of the Ro- 
man empire. He determined alfo to furrender Dacia, but 
his friends prevailed with him to retain it for the fake of thofe 
Roman citizens who had fettled in it. However, he demo- 
lifhed the bridges which Trajan had ereéted over the Danube, 
under the pretence of guarding the Roman territories from 
the incurfions of the barbarians. In order to reduce the 
Jews to abfolute fubjection, he removed Lufius Quietus, 
whom Trajan had commiffioned for this purpofe, and whom 
he had made governor of Palettine, from his government, and 
appointed his friend Martius Turbo to fucceed him ; and he 
was alfo employed to quell the difturbances in Mauritania, 
which the removal of Lufins had probably occafioned. After 
having fecured the tranquillity of Dacia, by making peace 
with the Sarmatians and Roxolani, which he endeavoured to 
render permanent in the following year by pecuniary dona- 
tions, granted alfo as the purchafe of peace to other barbar- 
ous nations, he haftened’to return to Rome; but did not ar- 
rive there till the year 118. Dumnng his voyage from Illyria, 
a confpiracy was formed again{t his life by four perfons of 
confular dignity, viz. Domitius Nigrinus, Lufius Quietus, 
Palma, and Celfus, who were put to death by order of the 
Senate. This act, however, excited the public hatred againtft 
Adrian. It was different from the condué of his predecef- 
for; and it was confidered as a violation of the oath which 
he had made on his acceffion to the empire. To remove 
thefe ill impreffions from the public mind, he was liberal in 
his donatives to the people. He remitted the debt due from 
cities and individuals to the imperial revenue, and to the 
public treafury, which is faid to have amounted to feven mil- 
lions of our money, and burnt all the records which might 
afterwards ferve to revive thefe claims. With a reference to 
this a&t of generofity, Adrian is reprefented on one of the 
medals, which has reached our times, with a torch in his hand 
fetting fire to the bonds, with a legend, fignifying, ‘ He 
enriched the whole world.”’? He difcharged Italy from the 
tax paid to victorious emperors for decorating their triumphs, 
and reduced the amount of it in the provinces : and befides 
making many prefents of money, and various articles of fub- 
fiftence and luxury to the Roman citizens, he increafed the 
funds, appointed by Trajan, for the fubfiftence and educa- 
tion of children of both fexes. The fum appropriated by 
Adrian to thefe feveral purpofes was immenfe; and his li- 
berality was honoured with a monument, confecrated to. his 
inemory, and with an infcription which celebrated him, as 
having thus exhibited a fingular example of goodnefs to the 
people. He was likewife affiduous in his attention to the 
Senate, and treated this body with a degree of deference and 
re{pe&t, which tended to remove the prejudices that had been 
conceived againft him, and to engage their affeCtionate at- 
tachment. He affifted thofe fenators who were poor; he 
enabled others to defray the charge of their offices ; and he 
granted the honour of a third confulate to thofe who defired 
it. Upon his return to Rome, he was received by all ranks 
of people with extraordinary demontftrations of joy; but he 
declined accepting the triumph which had been prepared for 
‘Trajan, and which was now decreed by the Senate to the 
mew emperor. He had already on his acceffion refufed the 
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offer that had been made to him of the title of father of hi 
country, and deferred the acceptance of it, after the example 
of Auguftus, who had not taken it till he had governed a 
certain number of years. 

In the following year Adrian was conful a third time, but 
he refigned the fafces after four months, and never afterwardé 
refumed them. Elaving taken meafures for eftablifhing his 
power at home, he was under a neceflity of leaving Rome, ia 
order to check the incurfions of the barbarians, who invaded 
Ilyricum. The war was foon terminated; and Martius Tur- 
bo, who was recalled. from Mauritania, was appointed gover- 
nor of Pannonia and Dacia. ‘Towards the clofe of this year 
the emperor went into Campania, where he generoufly re- 
lieved the poor inhabitants of all the cities through which he 
pafled... About this time he conceived a defign of vifiting 
all the provinces of the empire, and examining for himfelf the 
{tate of each country fubject to Rome, that he might not be 
obliged to: depend entirely on the reports of his minilters and 
governors; alleging, that an emperor ought to refemble the 
fun, which extends illumination to all the regions of the earth. 
Accordingly he began his travels in the third or fourth year of 
his reign 3, that is, in the 120th or raft year of the Chriftian 
era, A. U.C. 871, according to Tillemont.. He firft vilited 
Gaul, where he difplayed great liberality ; and from thence 
he went into Germany, where the chief army of the empire 
was {tationed, and the difcipline of which he revived and efta- 
blithed. In the following year he pafled over into Britain, 
where he reformed many abufes. Although the greateft part 
of the ifland was fubjeét to Rome, the northern nations, after 
the departure of Agricola, had revolted, and recovered their 
ancient liberty. Adrian, without entering into any new con- 
telt, propofed merely to fecure the fouthern part, which 
belonged to the Romans, againft the incurfions of the war- 
like Caledonians, and, with this view, he caufeda rampart, or 
WALL, to be raifed, extending from the Solway Firth on the 
welt, to the mouth of the river Tyne, near Newcaftle on 
the eaft, about eighty miles in length. In other places he 
fupplied the defect of natural barriers by mounds of earth 
itrengthened by ftakes driven into the ground. Here he 
alfo difgraced and difcharged his feeretary, Suetonius Tran- 
quillus, the hiftorian, and Septicius Clarus, captain of the 
pretorian guards, for their difrefpeétful behaviour to the 
emprefs Sabina. Upon his return to Gaul, he built at 
Nifmes a magnificent palace in honour of Plotina, the widow 
of ‘Trajan. ‘Krom Gaul he proceeded to Spain, and win- 
tered at Tarragona, where he rebuilt the temple of 
Augutftus, founded by Tiberius, and held a general affem- 
bly of the ftates, in order to compofe the differences occa- 
fioned by raifing levies for the Roman armies. Here a 
flave, in a fit. of infanity, attempted to kill him; but he 
fortunately efcaped, and committing the unhappy maniac to 
medical care, took no farther notice of the aflault. From 
Spain the emperor returned to Rome in April; and towards 
the end of this year, or the beginning of the next, he went, 
as fome fay, to Mauritamia, and afterwards to Athens, where 
he built a bridge over the Cephifus; from Athens he pro- 
ceeded to the extremities of the Roman empire in the 
eaft; and after having quieted the commotions of the Par 
thians, he returned through Afia, vifiting the feveral pro- 
vinces, and erecting edifices in feveral of their chief cities ; 
and having paffed through the iflands of the Archipelago, 
he fettled at Athens during the winter, and was there imi- 
tiated into the Eleufinian myfteries. From Athens he 
went into Sicily to vifit the top of Mount /®tna, that he 
might obferve the rifing fun, which was faid there to exhibit 
all the colours of the rainbow ; and returned to Rome in the 
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beginning of the following year, or the feventh year after 
his departure. The 11th and 12th years of Adrian’s reign 
are quite barren of events. In the year 129 or 130, the 
cities of Nicomedia, Cefarea, and Nicea, in Bithynia, were 
almoft demolifhed by an earthquake, and they were rebuilt 
at the expence of the emperor, who was on this account 
denominated the reftorer of Bithynia. In the courfe of 
this year he again departed for Aftica; where, after a 
drought of five years, it rained upon his arrival, and the in- 


habitants, who received many favours from the emperor, 


afcribed the bleffing to his prefence. From Africa, he re- 
turned in the fame year to Rome, where he caufed the ob- 
fequies of Plotina to be performed with extraordinary mag- 
nificence. He lamented her death with great forrow, com- 
pofed verfes in her praife, and caufed her to be ranked among 
the gods. Inthe year i131, he left Rome with a defign to 
revilit the provinces of the eaft, and pafling through Athens, 
purfued his journey into Afia, where he confecrated feveral 
temples. From Afia he paffed into Syria, from thence into 
Palefline and Arabia, and afterwards into Egypt, in the 
fourteenth year of his reign, when the famous coloffus of 
Rhodes fhook, according to the Alexandrian chronicle. 
During this, and the following year, he continued in Egypt. 
At Pelufium he vifited the tomb of Pompey the Great, 
which he repaired ; he dlfo repaired the city of Alexandria, 
and reftored their ancient privileges to the Alexandrians, 
whofe difpofition and charaéter he difliked, and who recom- 
penfed his kindnefs with violent lampoons after his de- 
parture. From Egypt he paffed into Libya Cyrenaica, 
where he killed a hon of enormous fize, that had com- 
mitted many depredations in the country. During his ftay 
in Egypt, the youth Antinous, to whom Adrian was crimi- 
nally attached, fell into the Nile, and was drowned. Dion 
Caffius fays, (tom. il. p. 1160. Ed. Reim.) that he was 
facrificed by Adrian, who being addiéted to magic, con- 
ecived that he fhould prolong his life by facrificing a human 
victim to the infernal gods. In the following year Adrian 
returned to Syria, and having paffed through Thrace and 
Macedon, he continued for fome time at Athens. Dur- 
ing his refidence at Athens, the Jews revolted on occafion 
of the emperor’s fending a Roman colony to Jerufalem, 
calling the city (lia Capitolina, after the:name of his fa- 
mily, and erecting a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus in the 
place where the ancient temple ftood. The war with the 
Jews was attended by the invafion of the provinces of 
the empire by the Alani, or Maflagete, a people of 
Sarmatia. At Athens Adrian was much pleafed with 
the cuftoms and learning of the people. Here he af- 
fumed the habit peculiar to the dignity of Archon, cele- 
brated the grand feftival of Bacchus, and embellifhed it with 
many ftately buildings, and particularly with a library of 
aftonifhing ftru@ture ; infomuch, that he was revered as the 
fecond founder of the city, and one quarter of it was from 
him called Adrianopolis. In the year 135, the emperor left 
Athens and returned to Rome. Here he fell into a linger- 
ing difeafe, attended with a bleeding at the nofe, which termi- 
nated in adropfy. Adrian, contrary to the univerfal expedta- 
tion, and the remonftrance of his friends, adopted Commodus 
Verus, who was created pretor, appointed governor of 
Pannonia, and in the following year advanced to the conful- 
fhip. ‘The emperor retired to Tibur, now Tivoli, where 
he ereted a magnificent villa; but his diforder increafing, 
and being aggravated by his licentious mode of living, he 
indulged his natural cruelty, and caufed many illuftrious 
perfons to be arraigned and executed, and others to be pri- 
vately murdered, In the beginning of the year 138, Verus 
died, and was ranked by Adrian among the gods, and 


temples were built and ftatues ere€ted to his memory by 
the orders of the emperor. Upon his death, Titus Anto- 
ninus was adopted; and after his adoption the emprefs 
Sabina died, fuppofed to be poifoned by Adrian, or fo ill 
ufed, that fhe laid violent hands on herfelf. Adrian, how- 
ever, caufed her to be vanked among the gods. The em- 
peror’s impatience increafed with his diforder, and having 
put feveral fenators to death, and ordered others for execu- 
tion, whom Antoninus preferved, he attempted to deftroy 
himfelf, but was prevented by Anton‘nus from executing 
his purpofe. At length he removed from Rome to Baie, 
in Campania, where he haftened his death by his intem- 
perance ; and here he died, on the roth of July, in the year 
138, after having lived 62 years, 5 months, and 17 days, and 
having reigned 21 years and 11 months. His body was burnt 
at Puteoli, and his ales were conveyed to Rome, where 
they, were depofited in the magnificent maufoleum, which 
he had conftru&ted for himfelf near the Tiber. ‘The Senate 
intended to annul all his a&ts, but Antoninus oppofed this 
meafure ;. canfed him to be deified, built a temple at Puteoli, 
and inflituted annual fports ta his honour, with priefts, fra- 
ternities, and victims. No prince ever erected fo many 
public and private edifices as Adrian. The regulations 
which he eftablifhed for the maintenance of difeipline amonz 
the troops were afterwards regarded as the military laws of 
the Romans, and many of the laws which he ena@ed were 
obferved till the end of the fourth century. He prohi- 
bited all thofe private work-honfes, which were habitations 
of flavery and wretchednefs ; and he was not only a man of 
learning himfelf, but he encouraged literature and f{cience. 
Many of his works, both in profe and verfe, were publifhed 
under his own name, and the names of other diftinguifhed 
perfons. His Greek poem, called the Alexandriad, has 
been quoted by fome of the ancients. In his Catacriani, 
mentioned by Spartian, he pretended to imitate Antima- 
chus, whom he preferred to Homer. He was fo ambitious 
of fame, that he wrote his own life in feveral books, fome 
fragments of whichare ftill extant. His reign was diftin- 
guithed in the hiftory of literature, by a very confiderable 
number of learned men, among whom we may reckon Phle- 
gon, Favorinus, Epictetus, Arrian, Plutarch, Dionyfius of 

Halicarnaflus, Philo of Byblos, Suetonius, and Florus. 
Adrian’s reputation for talents and learning has been uni- 
verfally allowed. His memory was fo retentive, that he 
could repeat a whole book, after having once perufed it ; 
and he knew the name of every foldier in hisarmy. He ex- 
celled in every branch of learning, and was, without doubt, 
the beit orator, poet, grammarian, philofopher, and mathe- 
matician of his time. He was eminent for drawing and 
painting, and for his fkill in the theory and practice of 
mufic. He ufed at the fame time to write, diftate to feve- 
ral fecretaries, give audience to his minifters, and difcourfe 
with them about affairs of the greateft importance: and his 
court was crouded with men diltinguifhed in every branch 
of literature and {cience. In his natural difpofition he was 
fufpicious, envious, lafcivious, and cruel; and his general 
character exhibited a itrange compofition of virtues and 
vices. ‘To his friends he was courteous and affable, and his 
liberality was unbounded. But he was ever ready to give 
ear to flanderers, and to believe every tale that was whif- 
pered againft him, fo that thofe who were once moft diftin- 
guifhed by his favour were difgraced, banifhed, and put to 
death. Capricious and untteady in his attachment, and 
violent in his refentment, he was diftrufted by his friends, 
and dreaded by his enemies. Neverthelefs, the great and 
the rich did not {uffer under his government from wnjuit 
condemnations and forfeitures. He knew how to pardon 
offences ; 
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offences ; and thofe who had ‘been his enemies when he was 
in a private ftation, had no occafion to fear him when 
he was an emperor, When he arrived at the fovereign 
power, he faid to one of thofe from whom he had re- 
ceived the mott convincing proofs of his hatred, ** Behold 
yourfelf in perfect fafety.’ His vanity, however, was 
~ always predominant ; and he was often induced, by the fear 
of infamy, or the defire of applaufe, to preferve at leaft the 
appearances of virtue. In his plans of public improvement, 
he was comprehenfive and liberal, even to the extreme of 
needlefs magnificence and culpable profufion. There was 
{carce a provinee, or a city, in which he did not leave fub- 
ftantial proofs of his attention to the benefit and convenience 
-of its inhabitants. He repaired old edifices, and built new 
ones, baths, aqueduéts, and harbours: and he expended 
large fums in embellifhing the monuments of thofe who had 
diftinguifhed themfelves in former times, as in the cafe of 
Epaminondas’s tomb at Mantinea, and in the honour he 
-paid to Pompey’s remains. To Greece he was particularly 
favourable ; and from the Greeks he received many expref- 
fions of gratitude. And yet diffipated and extravagant as 
he was in his private expences, and in his public difburfe- 
ments, he is faid never to have unjuttly feized any man’s 
property, nor did he ever receive legacies from perfons who 
were not known to him, or from any of his friends who had 
children. 

In his voyages, when he was at any city, he adminiftered 
juttice to all who applied to him, or fought the affiftance 
of the ableit lawyers. Adrian, indeed, deferves to be par- 
ticularly recognized for the adminiftration of juftice, and 
the wifdom of his laws, for eftablifhing and maintaining 
peace among the citizens. He confidered the termination 
of difputes, by equitable decifions, as one of the principal 
duties of a fovereign, and he was affiduous in difcharging it. 
His zeal for juftice and good order led him to keep a {tric 
eye over thofe who governed provinces under his authority ; 
and he knew how to difcover truth through all the ais of 
diffimulation. At Rome he made a very important reforma- 
tion in the adminiftration of juftice. See perpetual Evict. 

He foftened the rigour of fervitude, and deprived maf- 
ters of the arbitrary power of life and death over their 
flaves: he prohibited the fale of them, and their being 
rendered, according to their fex, viGtims of proftitution, or 
gladiators, without the authority of the judge; and he for- 
bade the ufe of private prifons. From an attention to de- 
cency, he likewife prohibited the promifcuous ufe of baths 
for both fexes. He is alfo faid to have renewed the an- 
cient f{umptuary laws ena&ed by Auguftus; and he forbade 
the abominable cuftom of human facrifices, though in the 
cafe of Antinous he feems to have violated his own law. He 
punifhed fraudulent bankrupts with feverity, and ordered 
them to be whipped. He reformed the police in many in- 
ftances with judgment; and the alterations ke introduced 
in the general condué of the empire, in the fervice of the 
palace, in the military difcipline, and in the government of 
the empire, were confirmed by praGtice, and continued even 
to the reign of Conftantine. To his foldiers he fet an ex- 
ample of fimplicity and felf-denial ; and by his attention to 
them in various refpeéts, he gained their love and confi- 
dence. He preferred none but men of courage, ftrength, 
and good characer, faying, * fuch as the officers are, fuch 
will the foldiers foon be.”? Thus he revived the ancient 
military difcipline, which, by the negligence of many 
princes, had been decaying fince the time of Auguttus. 
It may be obferved in geveral, that the Roman empire was 
happy under his government. The maxim which he in- 
culcated in the affembly of the people, and in the fenate, de- 


ferves to be recorded.  T propofe to myfelf (fays he) fo 
to govern the commonwealth, as to fhew I never forget it is 
not my own property, and that I am no more than admi- 
niftrator forthe public.” Adrian’s government would have 
been praifed, if he had fucceeded Domitian, but it was his 
misfortune to have Nerva and ‘Trajan for his predeceffors, and 
for his fucceffors Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius. 

Adrian appears to have been too much addiGed to every 
kind of fuperftition. He was fond of the Greck worthip, 
and paid little attention to the religion of thofe nations 
whom the Romans and Greeks confidered as barbarians ; 
and therefore the temples, which he is faid to have ere@ted 
in honour of Jefus Chrift, were intended either for himfelf, 
and for his own proper worfhip, or in conformity to the 
doctrine of Numa and Pythagoras, as places where the gods 
might be worfhipped without images. The Chriftians he 
confidered as enemies to the idolatrous worthip of his gods ; 
yet it is thought, that upon the whole he was moderate to 
them, more efpecially when it is confidered how much the 
populace, inftigated by the prielts, wifhed and endeavoured 
to deflroy them. Eufebius has preferved a re{cript, which 
orders that they fhould be regularly profecuted, and con- 
demned if convied of a breach of the law ; but, on the 
other hand, if the charge brought againft them fhould not 
be proved, their accufers fhould be punifhed. The modera- 
tion of this edit has been afcribed by fome to the admirable 
apologies of Quadratus and Ariftides in favour of the Chrif- 
tians. Adrian’s condu& to the Jews was very rigorous, 
though their repeated infurreGions and rebellion might fur- 
nifh fome apology for his feverity. He forbade them even 
the fight of Jerufalem, into which they were not permitted 
to enter, except in one day of the year, which was the an- 
niverfary of the deftru@tion of the city. He fent a Roman 
colony into the holy city, and called it Avia Capitelina, 
that it might bear his family name, and that of Jupiter, to 
whom he had ereéted a temple in the place where that of 
the true God ftood. He ftudioufly profaned all the places 
which had been moft revered by the Jews, with buildings 
fet apart for the worfhip of idols: he placed a hog of 
marble upon the gate of the city which led towards Bethle- 
hem ; he ereéted in the place where Jefus was crucified, a 
ftatue of Venus; and in that where he arofe from the dead, 
a flatue of Jupiter; and in the grottoes at Bethlehem, 
where our Saviour was born, he eftablifhed the worfhip of 
Adonis. 

In this prince, fays Crevier, there centered very oppofite 
qualities: he was gay and grave, haughty and affable, im- 
petuous and circum{ped, frugal even to avarice, and liberal, 
cruel, and merciful. It is difficult to make an entire piece 
of fuch difcordant parts; but we fhall not be miftaken, if 
we confider his vices as real, his virtues as fictitious. Polj- 
tical intereft and vanity were the principles of all the good 
he did; and thefe motives, affifted with an uncommon 
genius, improved with the moft ufeful parts of knowledge, 
were fufficient to render him a prince whofe government was 
for the good of the people in general, whilft his perfonal con- 
du& made him a fcourge to thofe who were near him. 

The following verfes addreffed to his foul, which he come 
pofed, and uttered not long before he expired, exprefs, 
amidit great doubts and uncertainty, fome general appres 
henfions concerning a future ftate. 


Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hofpes, comefque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula? 
Nec, ut foles, dabis jocos. 
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Poor little, pretty fluttering thing, 
Mutt we no longer live together ? 
And doft thou prune thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou know’ft not whither ? 
Thy humourous vein, thy pleafing folly, 
Lies all negleéted, all forgot : 
And penfive, wav’ring melancholy, 
Thou dread’ft and hop’{t, thou know’ft not what. 
Prior. 
Ah; fleeting fpirit! wand’ring fire, 
That long haft warm’d my tender breaft, 
Mutt thou no more this frame infpire ? 
No more a pleafing chearful gueft ! 
Whither, ah, whither art thou flying ? 
To what dark undifcover’d fhore ? 
Thou feem’ft all trembling, fhiv’ring, dying, 
And wit and humour are no more! 
Pope’s Works, vol. vii. p. 186. 
See Spartian in Adrian. Dion. Caff. Hift. Rom. tom. ii. 
p: 1149—1170. Ed. Reimari. Anc. Un. Hift. vol. xiii. 
p- 269—293. Crevier’s Rom. Emp. vol. vii. b. 19. p. 129. 
—222. 

Apzian I. Pope, fucceeded Stephen III. in the papal 
ehair, A. D. 772. He wasthe fon of Theodore, a Roman 
nobleman, and poffeffed confiderable talents for bufinefs. 
He maintained a fteady attachment to Charlemagne, which 
provoked Defiderius, king of the Lombards, to invade the 
ftate of Ravenna, and to threaten Rome itfelf. Charlemagne 
recompenfed his attachment, by marching with a large 
army to his fuccour; and having gained many confiderable 
advantages over Defiderius, and recovered the cities which 
he had taken, he vifited the pope at Rome, confirming the 
grants made by his father Pepin, to which he added new 
donations, and formed a perpetual league of friendfhip be- 
tween the growing power of France and the eftablifhed fu- 
premacy of the Weftern Church. On this occafion he ex- 
preffed his piety, by the humiliating ceremony of kiffing 
each of the iteps, as he afcended to the church of St. Peter. 
Pavia, during this vifit, had been left in a ftate of fiege; 
on his return it furrendered, and the dynafty of the Lom- 
bard princes, which had lafted 206 years, was terminated in 
the year 776. When frefh difturbances occurred by the in- 
terference of the bifhop of Ravenna, who claimed and 
feized the exarchate and the dukedom of Ferrara, which 
Charlemagne had reftored to.the pope; this prince renewed 
his. vifit, and fettled the affairs of Italy. In return for 
thefe fervices, he obtained the title of king of the Lombards, 
and the rights of temporal fovereignty in the territory of the 
Roman fee Adrian now direCted his attention to the affairs 
of the cnurcn: and as Irene, who, in 780, aflumed the re- 
gency at Conftantinople, during the minority of her fon 
Conftantine, wifhed to reftore and eftablifh the worfhip of 
images, fhe applied to Adrian for his concnrrence. The 
pontiff readily acquiefced in her propofal for calling a coun- 
cil, and commiffioned two legates to attend it. The coun- 
cil, however, which held its firft meeting in 786, was dif- 
perfed by an infurrection of the citizens. At the next 
meeting in the city of Nice, in 787, which was protected 
by a military force, a decree was paffed for reftoring the 
worfhip of images. Adrian approved the decree, but in the 
weftern church it was deemed heretical and dangerous. Char- 
Temagne condemned the innovation, and. the French and 
Englith clergy concurred in oppofing it. A treatife, con- 
taining 120 heads of refutation, was circulated, as the 
work of Charlemagne, under the title of «¢ The Caroline 
Books,” in oppofition to the decree of the council. This 
work was pretented to the pope by the king’s ambaflador, 


and the pope wrote a letter to Charlemagne by way of re- 
ply. Theking, and alfo the Gallican and Englith churchesy 
retained their fentiments ; and in 794, a council was held 
at Frankfort on the Maine, confifting of about 300 weftern 
bifhops, by which every kind of image-worlhip was con- 
demned. Adrian did not live to fee a termination of 
this conteft ; for after a pontificate of nearly twenty-four 
years, he died in 795. This pope does not appear to have 
poffeffed any confiderable erudition, and few examples occury- 
during his pontificate, of ecclefiaftical reformation. He 
feems to have direéted his chief attention to the embellifh- 
ment of the churches, and the improvement of the city of 
Rome; and he was probably furnifhed by Charlemagne, 
out of the plunder of his conquefts, with ample means for 
this purpofe.. The king was much attached to him, and is 
faid to have fhed tears on occafion of his death. He wrote his 
epitaph, which is flill feen in St. Peter’s at Rome, in thirty- 
eight Latin verfes. Dupin. vol.vy. p.113. Bower. Gen. 
Biog. 

Aprran II. Pope, fueceeded Nicholas I. A.D. 867. 
Having twice refufed the dignity, he accepted it in the 76th 
year of his age, at the united requett of the clergy, nobility, 
and people. The conteft for power between the Greek and 
Latin churches had been very violent fome years before his- 
acceffion to the papal chair. Photius, who, in 858, had 
been appointed patriarch of Conflantinople by the emperor 
Michael, had been excommunicated by pope Nicholas I. in 
a couneil aflembled at Rome in 862: and the pope himfelf 
had been, in 866, excommunicated by Photius. ‘The pope, 
in order to avenge the injuries which Ignatius, who had 
been deprived of the patriarchate and exiled, demanded the 
reftitution of feveral Greek provinces, which the patriarch 
of Conftantinople had feparated from the jurifdiGtion of the 
Roman pontiff. Bafil, the new emperor, recalled Ignatius 
to the dignity of patriarch, and confined Photius in a mo- 
naftery. The reftoration of Ignatius was approved by a 
council held at Conftantinople, in 869 ; and by the decrees 
of this council, the difputes between the Greek and Latin 
churches were fufpended. But circumftances occurred 
which ferved to revive them. The Bulgarians had applied 
to this council for information, whether they fhould be fub- 
je& to the church of Rome, or that of Conftantinople. The 
conteft which this queftion produced, terminated in favour of 
the patriarchate; and Ignatius expelled the Latin mif- 
fionaries from Bulgaria, and appointed Greeks in their 
room. 

Adrian, during this conteft for power with the eaftern 
patriarch, was extending his authority over the kings and 
princes of the weft. He employed his whole intereft to in. 
duce Charles the Bald, who had taken poffeflion of the 
kingdom of Lorrain, and who had been crowned at Rheims 
by the archbifhop Hinemar, to relinquifh it in favour of the 
emperor; and he even fent legates to the king, after having 
attempted to engage Hincmar, the clergy, and the nobility 
to defert him, ordering him to furrender to the emperor’s 
right. The king was invincible ; and the pope was obliged 
to give up the conteft. He alfo farther interfered in the 
concerns: of princes, by taking Charles’s rebellious fon 
Carloman, and the younger Hincmar, bifhop of Laon, un-- 
der the proteétion of the Roman fee. He proceeded in this 
bufinefs fo far, that he was under a neceffity of fubmitting 
without gaining his point. Bulgaria again claimed his 
attention, and’ he wilhed to reftore the jurifdition of_it 
to the fee of Rome. But death terminated his ambitious 
projects and his life of inquictude, A.D. 872, after a pon- 
tificate of five years. Dupin’s Ninth Century, vol. vii. 
p- 179. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hilt. vol. ii. p. 351, &c. Svo. 
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Aparan III. 
This pope, defiror 
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Pope, fuceeeded Marinus, A. D. 884. 
s of emancipating Italy and the papal fee 
ce upon the emperor of Germany, paffed 
Charles fhould die without male iffue, the 
- fhould be beftowed only on natives of Italy, 
2uthority of the emperor fhauld be difrerarded 
1 the creation of a pope. Bafil attempted to perfuade 
Adrian to annul the excommunication of his predeceflor 
againft Photius, but did not fucceed. The pope died in his 
way to the dict at Worms, in 885. Bower. 

Aprian LV. Pope, the only Englifhman who ever had 
the honour to fit in St. Peter’s chair. His name was Ni- 
colas Brekfpere or Breakfpear ; and he was born towards 
the clofe of the eleventh century, at Langley, near St, 
Alban’s, in Hertfordfhire. His father, being poor, and 
having affumed the habit of the monaftery of St. Alban’s, 
was unable to provide for him, Being refufed the habit for 
which he applied, he went to Paris, where he was diftin- 
guifhed both by his application and proficiency. From 
Paris he removed to the monattery of St. Rufus, in Pro- 
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vence; here he became a regular clerk ; and upon the death - 


of the abbot in 1137, he was chofen fuperior of that houfe, 
which he rebuilt. Of this dignity he was deprived in con- 
fequence of the complaints and aceufations of the monks, 
who were diflatisfied with the government of a foreigner : 
but pope Eugentus III. having heard their charges, and 
his defence, declared Fim innocent, and advanced him, in 
3145, to the higher ftation of cardinal bifhop of Alba. In 
1148.he was fent as apoftolical legate, to Denmark and 
Norway, where, by his diligent inftru@ion, he converted 
thofe barbarous nations to the Chriflian faith; and it is faid 
that he ereéted the church at Upfal into an archiepifco- 
pal fee. Upon his return to Rome, he was much honoured 
by the pope and cardinals; and on the death of pope 
Anaftafius, who had fucceeded Eugenius, he was unani- 
moufly chofen to the papal chair in November 1154, and 
affumed the name of Adrian. As foon as the news of his 
promotion reached England, Henry II. fent a deputation 
of an abbot and three bifhops to congratulate him on his 
ele€tion ; and upon this occafion he granted confiderable 
privileges to the monaftery of St. Alban’s. But he refufed 
the valuable prefents which they offered him, faying jocofely, 
«© J will not accept your gifts, becaufe, when I wifhed to 
take the habit of your monaftery, you refufed me.” To 
which the abbot pertinently and fmartly replied ; “ It was 
not for us to oppofe the will of Providence, which had 
deftined you for greater things.” In the next year he gave 
Henry leave to undertake the conqueft of Ireland, and fent 
him a bull for that purpofe, in which he teftifies his appro- 
bation of the objeét of the expedition, and the enlargement 
of the boundaries of the Chriftian church, and commands 
the people of that country to acknowledge him as their fo- 
vereign lord. He reminds the king, at the fame time, 
of the rights of the Chriftian church ; claiming all the iflands 
which embraced Chriftianity, as St. Peter’s right, and be- 
longing to the holy Roman church; and exhorting to the 
regular payment of the Peter pence which he had promifed. 
He admonifhes him alfo to ufe his endeavours for reform- 
ing the manners of the people, and to commit the govern- 
ment of the churches to able and virtuous perfons, fo that 
he might thus deferve an everlafting reward in heaven, and 
tranfmit a glorious name to pofterity. Adrian’s indul- 
gence to this prince was fo great, that he confented to ab- 
folve him from the oath he had taken, not to fet afide any 

art of his father’s will. 

In the beginning of his pontificate he conftrained the 
magiftrates of Rome to abdicate the authority they had af- 


fumed in their efforts to recover the ancient liberty of the 
people under the confuls, and to leave the government of 
the city to the pope. In 1154 he drove the heretic Ar- 
nold of Brefcia, and his followers, from Rome. He alfo 
excommunicated William king of Sicily, who ravaged the 
territories of the church, and abfolved his fubjeéts from 
their allegiance. In his interview with Frederick king of 
the Romans, with whom he concluded a peace when he in- 
vaded Italy, this prince condefcended to hold his ftirrup 
whilft he mounted his horfe; in confequence of which 
Adrian condu&ed him to Rome, and placed the imperial 
crown on his head in St. Peter’s church, to the great mor- 
tification of the Roman people, who affembled tumultuoufly 
and killed feveral of the Imperialifts. The Sicilian king, 
having taken an oath not to prejudice the church, was ho- 
noured by Adrian, in 1156, with the title of the Arag of 
the Two Sicilies. This pope, built and fortified feveral 
caftles, and left the papal dominions in a more powerful and 
flourifhing condition than he found them. However, he 
complained of the difquietudes attendant on his high fta- 
tion; and in a letter to his old friend John of Salifbury, he 
fays, that St. Peter’s chair was the moft uneafy feat in the 
world, and that his crown feemed to be clapped burning on 
his head. He died, September 1, 1159, in the fourth year 
and tenth month of his pontificate, and was buried in St. 
Peter’s church, near the tomb of his predeceflor Eugenius. 
Dr: Cave informs us, that he allowed his mother to be 
maintained by the alms. of the church of Canterbury. There 
are extant feveral letters written by pope Adrian, and fome 
homilies. Biog. Brit. 

AvriAn V. Pope, a Genoefe, whofe name was Otto- 
boni Fiefci, fucceeded Innocent V. A.D. 1276. He was 
created by his uncle Innocent IV. cardinal deacon of St. 
Adrian, and in 1254 fent by him to England, to fettle the 
difputes between Henry III. and his barons; and he was 
employed again for the fame purpofe, by Clement ILI. 
when he iffued a fentence of excommunication againft the 
king’s enemies. To thofe who congratulated him on his 
acceffion to the papal chair, he replied, “ I wifh you had 
found me a healthy cardinal, rather than a dying pope.’? 
Immediately after his ele€tion he went to Viterbo to meet 
the emperor Rodolphus, for the purpofe of oppofing the 
ufurpation of Charles, king of the Two Sicilies ; but died 
foon after his arrival, having enjoyed his dignity only thirty- 
eight days. He zealoufly encouraged the crufade to the 
Holy Land, and upon his election fent a large fum to 
Conttantinople towards building galleys; and he alfo fur- 
nifhed further {upplies. Bower. 

Avrian VI. Pope, was a native of Utrecht, the fon 
of a tapeftry weaver, or, as fome fay, of a brewer’s fervant. 
He fucceeded Leo X..A.D. 1522. He was educated 
gratuitoufly at Louvain, and diftinguifhed himfelf by his ap- 
plication and proficiency, ‘Vhrough the intereft of Margaret, 
widow of the duke of Burgundy, and fifter of Edward IV. 
of England, he obtained the profefforfhip of divinity in 
Louvain, the deanery of the cathedral, and the vice chan- 
cellorfhip of the unjverfity. Having been appointed tutor 
to Charles, the grandfon of Maximilian, and the young 
prince preferring arms to letters, Adrian was employed by 
the emperor on an embafly to Ferdinand king of Spain, in 
confequence of which he obtained the bifhopric of Tor- 
tofa. When Charles was left fole heir to the dominions 
of Ferdinand, he appointed Adrian regent during his 
minority: but as Cardinal Kimenes had been named 
for this office by Ferdinand, they both united in the go- 
vernment of the country. Ximenes, however, was the real, 
and Adrian merely nominal regent. In 1517 the emperor 
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Maximilian recommended Adrian to Leo X. and he was 
preferred by that pontiff to the dignity of cardinal. In a 
conteft with the Caftilians, when he fultained the office of 
regent during the emperor’s abfence in 1520, he attempted 
to enforce fubmiffion, by military power, but failed in the 
attempt 5 and he was uader a neceflity of withdrawing his 
forces, and to content himfelf with the mere fhadow of au- 
thority. He was in alittle time, and ina manner very unex- 
peéted, removed from this unpleafant fituation, and ad- 
vanced to the higheit dignity of the church. Upon the 
death of Leo X, in 1521, the conclave was divided about 
the choice of a fucceflor. The younger members were at- 
tached to julio, Cardinal de Medici, the nephew of Lo; 
but the old cardinals were averfe from chufing a pontiff out 
of the powerful family of the Medici, and yet they were 
not agreed in their views with refpeét to any other perfon. 
By a manceuvre, which was merely defigned to gain time, 
the party of Julio voted for Cardinal Adrian in the prepara- 
tory ferutiny. The other party clofed with them; and 
thus a ftranger to Italy, and a man unqualified for the 
office, was elected, no lefs to their own furprife than to the 
aftonifhment of Europe. The eleétion. was probably the 
effect of intrigue, and of the fecret interference of the im- 
perial ambaffador, Jolin Manuel, who wifhed to obtain a 
pope devoted to his matfter’s intereft. See Robertfon’s Hilt. 
Charles V. vol. ii. p. 210, &c. 8vo. 

Adrian’s difpofition and views, as well as his principles 
and manners, were ill adapted to the office, that had been 
thus devolved upon him. At the time of his election Rome 
was afflicted with a peltilence, its finances were exhaulted, 
and literature and the arts required hberal and judicious 
patronage. In thefe difadvantageous circumftances did 
Adrian afcend the papal chair. However he entered on 
his office with the beft intentions. He began by avoiding 
every kind of expenfive parade, and by exhibiting an ex- 
ample of moderation and temperance, which tended to cor- 
reét and reform the diffolute manners of the court and city. 
He difcouraged the ambitious and felfifh expedtations of 
his own relations, he annulled many ordinances which the 
cardinals had enaéted for their own benefit, and he abolifhed 
many offices which Leo had created for the gratification of 
his favourites. With this pope it was a ruling maxim, that 
men were made for places, and not places for men. He re- 
ftored the duchy of Urbino to its lawful proprietor, and 
furrendered to the Duke of Ferrara feveral places of 
which he had been unjuftly deprived. He alfo iffued a 
bull, requiring Chriftian princes to confent to a truce for 
three years, fo that the Imperial, French, and Englifh am- 
bafladors at Rome might deliberate on terms of pacifica- 
tion. Whilft he demanded a zealous execution of the im- 
perial edi& againift Luther and his followers ; he declared a 
difpofition to exercife his {piritual authority for the reforma- 
tion of the church. Notwith{tanding the juft claims on re- 
{pect which refulted from the pontifl’s general conduct, his 
beft actions were mifinterpreted; his economy was called 
parfimony, his plans of reform were imputed to unnecef- 
fary aufterity, and his difinterefted conduét to weaknefs 
and inexperience. His unpopularity was partly owing to 
his being a ftranger in Italy, and to the attention which he 
paid to fome of his former friends, whilft he declined repo- 
fing confidence in his brethren of the conclave. He was 
alfo too much under the influence of Charles, and fuffered 
his attachment to his former mafter to miflead his judg- 
ment. This led him to relinquifh his plan of a general pa- 
cification, and to form an alliance with the emneror and the 
king of England againft France. On the day when this 
confederacy was figned, Adrian was feized with a flow 
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fever, which terminated his life and the anxieties of his ele- 
vated ftation in December 1523, after he had poffeffed the 
papal dignity one year and ten months. He was buried ia 
the church of St. Peter, and on his tomb was infcribed the 
following epitaph, which informs polterity, that the greateft 
misfortune which he had experienced in life, was, that he 
had been called to govern. 
« Adrianus Papa VI. hic fitus eft. 
Qui nihil fbi infelicius 
In vita, 
Quam quod imperaret, 
duxit.’’ 

Notwithftanding many excellencies that diftinguifhed the 
charaGer of Adrian, he was dzititute of that firmnefs and 
energy of mind, which the duties cf his high and arduous 
{tation required, Few men that have been fo free from 
faults, incurred fach unpopularity, and became obnoxious 
to fo many calumnies. The door of his phyfician, in the 
night after his deceafe, was adorned with garlands, and 
marked with this infeription; ‘* To the deliverer of his 
eountry.”? However {uch kind of reproach, on the part 
of the diffolute and licentious, redounds to his honour. 
The piety of Adrian, it has been obferved, was more dif- 
tinguifhed than his tafte for the fine arts. From the ftatue 
of Laocoon, he turned away his head in token of his dif- 
like of pagan images, and he expreffed his contempt of 
poets, by calling them Terentians. With theology and 
{cholaftic philofophy he was well acquainted. Whilft he 
was profeflor of divinity at Louvain he wrote *¢a Commen- 
tary upon the Book of Sentences, by Peter Lombard,’” 
“«Epiftles,” and ‘ Queftiones Quodhibetice,” printed at 
Louvain in 1515, and at Paris in 1516 and 1531. Dupin’s 
Hift. of the 16th century. Bower’s Popes. Robertfon’s 
Charles V. vol. ii. b. i. p. 2. Gen. Biog. 

ADRIAN, (De Caftello) bifhop of Bath and Wells, 
in the reigns of Henry VIL. and VII. and cardinal prieft 
of the Roman church, was defcended of an obfcure family, 
and born at Cornetto, a {mall town in Tufcany. Having 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his parts and learning, he obtained 
feveral employments at the court of Rome. In 1488, he was 
fent by pope Innocent VIII. as his nuncio extraordinary, 
to appeafe the troubles in Scotland, and to exercife the of- 
fice of queftor or treafurer to his holinefs, in colleGting his 
tribute or Peter pence. He was alfo agent for the Englith 
affairs at the court of Rome, and in recompence of his fer- 
vices, was promoted firft to the fee of Hereford in 1504, 
and afterwards to that of Bath and Wells. He farmed out 
his bifhopric and refided at Rome, in a magnificent palace 
which he ere¢ted, and which he bequeathed to Henry VII. 
whofe name was infcribed upon the front of it, and to his 
fucceflors. He was fecretary and vicar-general to pope 
Alexander VI. and created by him in 1503, a cardinal prieft, 
under the title of St. Chryfogonus; foon after which event 
he narrowly efcaped being poifoned at a feaft, to which he 
was invited by the pope and his fon Cefar Borgia. In the 
pontificate of Julius II. he banifhed himfelf from Rome; 
nor did he return till a conclave was held for the eleGtion of 
a new pope. Soon after the elevation of Leo X. he con- 
curred in a confpiracy againft his life; and being unable to 
pay the fine of 12,500 ducats, which was the penalty in- 
fliéted upon him, he withdrew from Rome, and was ex- 
communicated, and deprived of his benefices and ecclefiafti- 
cal orders, July 6th, 1518. Tour years before this period, 
he had been removed from his office of the pope’s colle&tor 
in England by Henry VIII. at the inftigation of cardinal 
Wolfey, who employed him as his folicitor at Rome, and was 
betrayed by him in his attempts to obtain the dignity of 
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cardinal. After his condemnation, it is faid that he took 
refuge among the Turks in Afia. Polydore Virgil extols 
his talents and learning, and fays that he was the firlt fince the 
age of Cicero, who revived the purity of the Latin language, 
and taught men to draw their knowledge from the fources of 
the belt and moft learned authors. Biog, Brit. 

Aprian, a learned Carthufian, who wrote a treatife in- 
titled “ De Remediis utriufque fortune,” the firlt edition of 
which was publifhed at Cologn in 1471, 4to. The book is 
{carce and much elteemed. 

ADRIANA, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal city of 
the Hellefpont. under the metropolis of Cyzicus. 

ADRIANEUM, Moles Adriani, the magnificent Mau- 
foleum ereted by Adrian in the leffer field of Mars at 
Rome, over againtt that of Augultus, and conneéted with 
it by abridge. It is of afquare form, and in the midit of 
it there is a lofty round tower. It ferved as a citadel when 
Rome was befieged by Viliges, king of the Goths, and the 
Romans defended themfelves by cafting fragments of the 
flatues upon their enemies. Here Adrian was buried and 
all the Antonines. 

ADRIANI, Joann1 Baxrista, in Biography, was 
born of a Patrician family, at Florence, in 1511. He wrote 
a hiftory of his own times in Italian, beginning in 1536, 
and terminating in 1574, and defigned as a continuation of 
Guicciardini, to which Thuanus (Hitt. I. 68.) acknowledges 
himfelf much indebted. He alfo compofed fix funeral ora- 
tions, and is thought to have been the author of a long let- 
ter on ancient painters and fculptors, prefixed to the third 
volume of Vafari. He died at Florence, in 1579. Biog. 
Did. 

Apriant, in Ancient Geography, farnamed Ad olympium, 
a city of Afia Minor, in Bithynia. 

ADRIANIDA, in Ancient Hifory, a new tribe efta- 
bliffted by the Athenians in honour of Adrian, after the ex- 
ample of that which was formed in honour of Attalus, king 
of Pergamos, and comprehending the villages of Eleonfa, 
Oa, and Phigaia. 

ADRIANISTS, in £cclefiaftical Hiftory, a branch of 
Anabaptifts, the difciples of Adrian Hamftedius, in the 16th 
century, who taught firft in Zealand, and afterwards in 
England. The Adrianifts, befides the common dogma of 
anabaptifm, are faid to have had fome peculiar notions relat- 
ing to the perfon of Chrift. 

Theodoret mentions a more ancient fet of this name, 
who were followers of Simon Magus. 

ADRIANO.-A-SIERRA, in Geography, a mountain of 
Guipufcoa, in Bifcay, one of the higheit of the Pyrenees. 
It is croffed in the way from Bifcay to Old Cattile. 

ADRIANOPLE, or Anprinopte, in Geography, a 
city of Turkey in Europe, in the province of Romania, 
called anciently Orefla, and now Edrene by the Turks, but 
deriving its name from the emperor Adrian, who founded or 
reftored it. It is fituated on the Hebrus or Marifs, at the 
confluence of the Tunfa and the Harda, and rifes gently on 
the fide of a {mall hill. It is about five miles in circumfe- 
rence, fays Chifhull in his travels, p. 63. The form of it 
is circular, and it is furrounded with decayed walls and 
towers. The houfes are generally built of mud and clay, 
and fome of them of brick ; and the ftreets are dirty and 
narrow. ‘he bazar or market place, called dl Baffa, is 
an arched building about half a mile long, with fix gates, 
and a great number of fhops that are occupied by Turks, 
Armenians and Jews. There is alfo another bazar of meaner 
ftru@ture, about a mile long, containing many fhops, and 
well ftored with various commodities. And in another part 
of the town, there is a third market-place, ealled dize/ein, 
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covered like the former, and provided with a number of 
thops, in which are fold the manufaétures of gold and filver, 
jewels, piltols, kc. There are four mofques, the principal 
of which is that of Sultan Selim, built by him of materials 
brought from the ruins of Famagutta, in the ifland of Cy- 
prus. Itis con{tructed like a theatre with one ftately room, 
terminating upwards in a cupola, and it is beautifully 
fituated on the fide of a hill, inthe midft of the city. The 
emperor’s feraglio ftands in a plain near the riyer Tunfa or 
Tungia. The grand vizier’s palace is only a common 
houfe, after the Turkith manner of building, which is two 
miles in compafs, and has feven gates befides thofe of the 
gardens, which are feveral miles in circumference. The 
objects molt worthy of attention are, the mofques, the 
roofs of which are covered with copper, having -alfo lofty 
{teeples and colonnades, with pedettals and chapiters of caft 
brafs, beautiful marble gates of exquifite feulpture, de- 
lightful fountains, flately porticos with gilded balls on the 
top, and curious tapeftry ; all which exhibit a very grand 
appearance. ‘he city, which 1s faid to contain about 100,000 
inhabitants, is under the government of a Mullah Cadi, 
who has an abfolute authority in all civil and criminal mat- 
ters. he commerce of this place, favoured by the river 
that waters it, has drawn hither people from all nations. 
It is now the refidence of a Greek bifhop, and the grand 
fignior fometimes vifits this city, either for pleafure or fafety, 
when the plague or war makes it neceffary for him to leave 
Conttantinople. In 1350 Sultan Amurath firlt took it from 
the Chriltians, from which time it became the feat of the 
Turkifh emperor, till Conftantinople was reduced in 1458. 
In 1754, it fuffered greatly by fire. The adjacent country is 
very fertile, and fupplies the town with all kinds of necefla- 
ries; and the wine, in particular, is reckoned the beft in 
Turkey. Chifhull takes it to be that mentioned by Hefiod, 
in his Oper. and Dies. l. 2. v. 107. where he fays, 
Tieipxin te oxin, xol BiBasyos clvoz. 

This is a fee of a Greek archbifhop under the patriarch of 
Conftantinople. N. lat. 41° 41’. E. long. 26° 27’. 

ADRIANOPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, i. e. the 
city of Adrian, a name given to various cities in different 
countries, that were either built or repaired by the emperor 
Adrian. The number of thefe cities is not lefs than nine. 
The city of Thrace {till retains its name. 

ADRIANOPOLIS, was a city of Epirus, fouth of Apol- 
Jonia. ‘This aflumed the appellation Juitinianopolis, after the 
emperor Jultinian. 

Aprianopouis of Bithynia, in Afia Minor, called Bol, 
was fituated upon the Billeus, welt of Cratia. 

ADRIANOTHERA, Adpsovov Snpas, Adrian’s chacey 
or hunt, a city of Mytia, which retained its name in the 
fifth century, and which was founded by Adrian in a dif. 
trict of Myfa, whither he reforted for the pleafures of the 
chace. His fondnefs for thefe {ports was fo great, that he 
erected monuments for his dogs and horfes ; and he com- 
pofed an epitaph for his horfe Borilthenes, which he had 
often ufed in hunting. Dion. Caff. tom. ii. p. 1159. Ed. 
Reim. This is probably the fame city with ddriani, 
which was the birth-place of Ariftides the Sophilt. There 
was another driadne or Adrianopolis, in Lybia Cyre- 
naica. 

ADRIANSEN, Acexanper, in Biography, a painter 
who excelled in painting fruit, flowers, fifh, and ftill-life 
was born at Antwerp, about the year 1625. All his objects 
are well-coloured, with an agreeable effect, from the judi- 
cious management of the chiaro fcuro, and with a remark. 
able tranfparence. Pilkington’s Did. 

ADRIANUM or Apriaticum Mare, now the gulf 
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of Venice, in Ancient Geography, is a large bay in the Me- 


diterranean, between Dalmatia, Sclavonia, Greece, and 
Italy, and extending from fouth-eaft to north-weft, be- 
tween 40° and 45° 55/ N. lat. about 200 leagues long, and 
50 broad. Its entrance between Cenina and Otrante, 
is about 14 leagues wide. It ts called by the Grecks 
o Adpins xorras, Adria finus; by the Latins varioufly, as 
Adria, by Horace, (lib. i. od. 3.) * Arbiter Adriz no- 
tus;’’ by Silius, (lib. i. v. 54. p. 6. Ed. Drakenb.) 
«¢ Fiadriacum pontum ;’’ by Cicero, (in Pifon. c. xxxviil. 
and lib. ro. Attic. Ep. 7.) ‘ fladrianum mare ;’’ by Vir- 
gil, (din. xi. v. 405.) “¢ Hadriacas undas.’?” The Adria- 
tic fea, fays Hefychius, is the fame with the Ionian fea; 
and in order to folve a difficulty in the interpretation of 
Acts xxvii. 7. and to anfwer the queition, how St. Paul’s 
fhip, which was near Malta, and, therefore, in the Lybian 
or Sicilian fea, could be in the Adrmiatic ; it is alledged, that 
not only the Jonian, but even the Sicilian fea, was called 
the Adriatic. Strabo (lib. vii. tom. 2. p. 485.) informs 
us, that the Ionian gulf is a part of that which in his time 
was-called the Adriatic fea, Whitby Com. vol. iis p. 751. 
The principal rivers that ran into the Adriatic were the 
Panyasus, Apsus, the Laous, or ASas, and the Cetyp- 
nus. ‘The ftate of Venice claims exclufive deminion over 
the Adriatic fea, in confequence of a circumftance men- 
tioned under Doce; and the ceremony of wedding it is 
annually praGifed in evidence of this claim, on Afcenfion- 
day. Mr. Kirwan, in his eftimate of the temperature of 
different latitudes, p. 53. obferves, that the Adriatic, 
though warmer in the fummer than the Mediterranean, is fo 
cold in winter, as to have been frequently frozen over in the 
neighbourhood of Venice. 

ADRICHOMIUS, Curistiax, in Biography, was 
born at Delft, in Holland, in 1553 ; and having affiduonfly 
applied to ftudy, he became director of the nuns of St. 
Barbara: but when the civil war broke out on account of 
religion, he withdrew firft to Brabant, and then to Cologne, 
where, he began his work, entitled, “ Theatrum Terre 
Sante,” which was printed with maps at Cologne, in 1593. 
This work, befides a defcription of the Holy Land and 
of Jerufalem, contains a chronicle of the Old and New 
Teflament, under the name of Chriftianus Crucius ; and 
under this title, he publifhed at Antwerp the Life of Chrilt, 
and an oration, ** De Chriftiana Beatitudine.”? Adrichomius 
died at Cologne, in 1585, and was buried in the convent of 
the canonefles of Nazareth, where he had been for fome 
years director. Biog. Di. 

ADRIEN, in Geography, a {mall town of the Low 
Country, in Flanders, on the river Dendre, two leagues 
from Aloft, and four from Gand. 

ADRIFT, im Sea-/anguage, denotes the ftate of a veffel 
broken from her moorings, and driven by the wind or waves. 

ADRIN, in Geography, a {mall town of Upper Hun- 
gary, upon the river Sebeflceres, at the foot of the mountains 
of Vedra, and north-weft of the great Waradin. E. long. 
37° 39'- N. lat. 47° 9. 

ADRIS, in Ancient Geography, the name of a river in 
India, according to Ptolemy. 

ADRIUS Mons, a chain of mountains which, accord- 
ding to Strabo, extended along Dalmatia, and divided it 
into the Mediterranean and Maritime. 

ADROBICUM, a {mall place in Spain, on the bay 
called Magnus Portus. 

ADROGATION, in Antiquity, a fpecies of apopTioN, 
whereby a perfon, who was capable of choofing for himfelf, 
was admitted by another into the relation of a fon. The 
word is compounded of ad, to, and rogare, to afk; on ac- 
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count of a queftion put in the ceremonypof it, whither the 
adopter would take fuch a perfon for his fon? and another 
to the adoptive, whether he confented to become fuch a per- 
fon’s fon? 

ADRON, in Ancient Geography, a city of Arabia 
Petrza. 

ADROTTA, a maritime town of Lydia, in Afia 
Minor. 

ADRU, or Anrou; a town of Arabia Petra, which 
Ptolemy places in long. 67°, and lat. 29° 55’. 

ADRUMETUM, or Havrumerum, the capital of 
Byzacium, in Africa, was a very ancient and famous city. 
It had a variety of names, being called by Strabo and Ste- 
phanus, Adrume; by Plutarch and Ptolemy, Adrumetus 
or Adrumeitus; by Appian, Adrymetius; by Cxfar, Hir- 
tins 3 by Pliny, ddrumetum; by Mela, Hadrumetum ; and 
in Peutinger’s table, Hadrito. It was the Fu/liniana of 
the middle empire, and the Heraclea of the lower. This 
city was large and populous, and built upon an hemifpheri- 
cal promontory, at the diltance of two leagues to the fouth- 
eaft of the morafs, which was the boundary, as Dr. Shaw 
fuppofes, betwixt the Zeugitana and Byzacium. It had at 
a {mall diftance acothen, #. e. a port, or little ifland, re- 
{embling that of Carthage. From its prefent fituation and 
ruins, it feems to have been fomewhat more than a mile in 
circuit, and a place of importance rather than of extent. 
That it was founded by the Pheenicians is afferted by Salluft 
(in Bell. Jugurth. oper. tom. i. p. 88. Ed. Haverc.) and 
others; and Bochart (Geog. fac. lib. i. c. 24 Oper. tom. i. 
col. 478. Ed. Villem.) deduced its name from two Syriac, 
or Pheenician words, importing the land or country yielding 
an hundred-fold, i. e. of corn or grain. Diodorus Siculus 
(Bibl. Hitt. tom. ii. p. 418. Ed. Weffeling.) reprefents it 
as a fortified city, when it was befieged by Agathocles, in 
the third year of the 117th clympiad. At prefent it isa bar- 
ren and uncultivated traci, of a {andy foil, and incommoded 
with morafles. Dr. Shaw has taken pains to prove, that 
its fituation is that of the prefent Herkla. Travels, 
p- 106. 4to. 

ADSCENDENS Caulis, in. Botany, denotes a ftalk or 
branch inclining upwards. ‘The term is {ynonymous with 
“ncUurevuUs 

ADSCRIPTS, a term ufed by fome Mathematicians for 
the natural tangents, called alfo by Vieta profines. 

ADSENTIRI, in Antiquity, a term ufed to exprefs the 
affent of the Roman foldiers to any propofitions that were 
made to them by their commanders, which they did by lift- 
ing up their hands with acclamation, and ftriking their 
bucklers upon their knees. Lucan, in his Pharfalia, (lib. i. 
386.) refers to this practice. 

ADSERERE, Apbsertio, Apsertor manu in libertas 
tem, are terms that relate to one of the modes by which a 
flave was emancipated: he was taken by the hand, and 
this formula was pronounced: ‘ Hunc liberali caufa manu 
adfero.”” 

ADSIDELA, a table at which the flamens fat, when 
they offered facrifice. 

ADSIGNIFICATION, among Schoolmen, the a& of 
noting or fignifying a thing, with the addition of the time 
when it happened. 

ADSON’s Town, in Geography, lies near the north-eaft 
line of New Jerfey, and fouth-eaft of the Drowned Lands ; 
twenty-feven miles north-weft of Morriftown, and twenty- 
four north.weit of Patterfon. 

ADSTRICTION, among Phy/icians, is ufed-to denote 
the too great rigidity and clofenets of the emunétories of 
the body, particularly the pores of the fkin; and alfo to 
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fignify the ftypti# quality of medicines. 
GENTS. 

AD TERMINUM gui preteriit, in Law, is a writ of 
entry, which lies where a man having leafed lands or tene- 
ments for terms of life, or years, is, after the time expired, 
held from them by the tenant, or other ftranger, who enjoys 
the fame, and deforceth the leflor. The fame writ alfo lies 
for the leffor’s heir. 

ADUACA Tungrorum, in Ancient Geography, Tongre, a 
city of Gaul, the capital of the ‘fungri. It wag ‘called 
by Cefar Atuatuca, and by Ptolemy Atuatucum. 1t became 
an epifcopal fee ; but after its deftruétion by Attila, in 451, 
the fee was transferred firft to Zraje@um Mo/e, i.e. Mattricnt, 
and afterwards to Liege. 

ADVANCE, in Commerce, denotes money paid before 
goods are delivered, work done, or bufinefs performed. To 
pay a note of hand or bill by advance, is to pay the value 
before it becomes due; in which cafe, it is ufual to allow a 
difcount for the time it is pre-advanced. 

Apvaxce Bay, in Geography, lies on the ealt fide of 
Hudfon’s Bay, in that part called ‘* the new difcovered 
fea,” into which is alfo a paflage to the fouth-weft from 
ea iflands, at the fouth-eaft end of ,Hudfon’s 

raits. 

Apvance-Fosse, or Dircn, in Fortification, denotes a 
ditch of water round the efplanade, or Gracis of a place, 
to prevent its being furprifed by the beficgers. The name 
is alfo given to that part of the lines or retrenchment neareft 
the enemy, to prevent him from attacking them. ‘The ad- 
vance-foffe fhould be always full of water, or elfe it will 
ferve to cover the enemy from the fire of the place, if he 
fhould become matter of the foffe. Beyond this foffe, it is 
ufual to conftru& lunettes, redouts, &c. See Fosse. 

Apvance-Guarp, or VAn-GuarD, in the Military Art, 
is the firft line, or divifion of an army, ranged or marching 
in battle array, or that part of it which is next the enemy, 
or which marches firft towards them. The whole body 
of an army is divided into advance-guard, rear-guard, and 
main: body. 

The word is alfo fometimes applied to a {mall party of 
horfe, viz. fifteen or twenty, commanded by a heutenant 
beyond, and in fight of the main-guard. 

ADVANCER, among Stort/men, is one of the ftarts, 
or branches on a buck’s attire, between the back-antler and 
the palm. 

ADUAR, a kind of ambulatory village, which Arab 
families inhabit, in a fort of tents, moveable on occafion as 
forage and provifions fuit. Some alfo write the word adouar 
and adouard. There are reckoned 30,000 aduars in the 
kingdom of Algiers. 

ADVATICTI, in Ancient Hiflory, were the remains of 
thofe Cimbri and Teutones whom Marius had defeated in 
Italy. They had been left to the number of about 600, 
on the banks of the Rhine, to guard the baggage and 
booty of their countrymen, and had fettled there after the 
defeat of the Cimbri. In lefs than fifty years they were 
in a condition to farnifh gooo fighting men for their contin- 
gent to the league of the Belge, when they were attacked 
by Cefar, in the year before Chrift 57. When Czfar ad- 
vanced againft the Advatici, they pretended to give up 
their arms, and fubmit ; but treacheroufly concealeda third 

art of them, and made an attack on the Romans if the 
night. This fo provoked the general, that he broke down 
the gates of their city, fuppofed to have been Mamur, put a 
great number to the {word, and fold the reft, to the number 
of about 53,000, for flavese Cef. de Bell. Gall. lib, ii. c, 29 
32. tom.i. p. go. Ed. Grey, 
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ADVENT, Anvenrus, in the Calendar, the time ime 
mediately preceding Chriftmas ; anciently employed in pious 
preparation for the adventus, or coming on, of the feaft of 
the Nativity. 

Advent includes four Sundays, or weeks ; commencing 
either from the Sunday which falls on St. Andrew’s day, 
or that next before or after it, ze. from the Sunday which 
falls between the 27th of November, and the third of De- 
cember inclufive.—Bout it is to be noted, this rule has not 
always obtaired.—In the Ambrofian office, there are fix 
weeks marked for Advent; and St. Gregory in his Sacra- 
mentary allows five. 

The firlt week of Advent, in our way of reckoning, is 
that wherein it begins; but it was anciently otherwife; the 
week next Chriftmas being reputed the firft, and the nume- 
ration carried backwards. 

Great auiterity was praétifed in the ancient church during 
this feafon.— At firft they fafled three days a week; but 
they were afterwards obliged to falt every day, whence the 
feafon is frequestly called in ancient writers, Lent, and Qua- 
dragefima S. Martini. 

The courts of juftice were at one time all fhut. 

Apvent is alfo one of the times, from the beginning 
whereof, to the end of the oftaves of the Epiphany, the fo- 
lemnizing of MarriaGE is forbid, without exprefs licence. 

ADVENTITIA Cana, in Antiquity, an entertainment 
made by the friends of a perfon who had been travelling, by 
way of welcome at his return. This was otherwife called 
cena adventoria. -Pitifcus. 

ADVENTITIOUS, fomething accruing or befalling a 
perfon or thing from without. 

Thus, adventitious matter is fuch matter as doth not pro- 
perly belong to any body, but is cafually joined to it. 

Apventitious, in the Civil Law, is applied to fuch 
goods as fall to a man, either by mere fortune, or by the li- 
berality of a ftranger, or by collateral, not dire&, fuc- 
ceffion. 

In this fenfe the word ftands oppofed to profeditious ; by 
which are fignified fuch goods as defcend in a direc line, 
from father to fon. 

Apventitious fofils, are foreign or extraneous ones, 
found incorporated with others, to which they do not pro= 
perly belong. Such are fea fhells, &c. 

AD VENTREM infpiciendum, in Law. 
infpictendo. 

ADVENTURE, an extraordinary and furprifing enter- 
prize or accident, either real or fictitious. 

The word is French, and literally denotes an event, or 
accident. 

Novels, romances, &c. are chiefly taken up in relating 
the adventures of cavaliers, lovers, &c. 

Apventure, Bill of, in Commerce, is a writing figned. 
by a merchant, attefting that the property of goods fhipped, 
or fent away in his name, belongs to another, the adventure 
or chance whereof the faid perfon is to ftand with a cove- 
nant to account to him for the produce of it. 

Avventure Bay, in Geography, a name given by cap- 
tain Cook to a bay in which he anchored, in the fouthern 
part of New Holland, called Van Diemen’s land, and on 
the fhores of which they were fupplied with wood and water 
in great abundance. ‘he bottom of this bay was found to 
lie in S. lat. 43° 23’. and E. long. 147° 30’. It is an excel- 
lent harbour, having through the bay from 18 to 5 fathoms 
water, which gradually decreafes towards-the fhore. The 
road alfo is fafe, and fheltered from the north-eaft by Ma- 
ria’s iflands, The variation of the compafs, in 1778, was 
5° 15 E. 
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Apvexture J/land, an ifland in the Pacific Ocean, dif- 


covered by captain Cook in the run from New Zealand to 
Otaheit, and fo called from the fhip Adventure, in which 
captain Furneaux failed in this voyage. He fuppofed it to 
be one of the cluter of iflands defcribed by M. Bougainville, 
under the appellation of the Dangerous Archipelago. S. lat. 
17° 5 15". W.long. 144° 17’ 45". 

ADVENTURER, in a general fenfe, a perfon who en- 
gages inany undertaking with fome nfk or hazard. 

ADVENTURERS more particularly denote an ancient 
company of merchants and traders, eftablifhed for the dif- 
covery of lands, territories, trades, &c. unknown. See 
Rufia Company. 

The fociety of merchant-adyenturers, fo called, becaufe 
they adventured their merchandife into foreign parts, which 
was inftituted for the improvement of the woollen manufac- 
ture, and the vending of the cloth abroad, particularly at 
Antwerp, is faid to have fprung out of the guild of mercers 
of the city of London; and their origin in this country is 
traced to the clofe of the reign of king Edward I. when 
they attempted the commencement of a woollen manufaGture 
in England. In the year 1296, they obtained privileges of 
John duke of Brabant, and ftapled themfelves at Antwerp, 
joining in fociety with themfelves all other Englifh merchants 
teforting thither. Put this fociety had not the name of Mer- 
chant-Adventurers asa company, till the reign of king Henry 
VII. Some writers trace the rife of this fociety to an aflo- 
ciation of merchants, which was formed in 1358, under the 
appellation of the Brotherhood of St. Thomas a Becket ; 
though a fociety of this name is known to have exifted in 
the year 1248, and to have given rife to the merchants of 
the Srapce of England. The privileges of the fociety of 
merchant-adventurers were fucceffively confirmed by Edward 
TII. and IV. Richard III. Henry IV. V. VI. who, in 
1430, gave themacharter; and Henry VII. who, in 1505, 

ave them the appellationof Merchant-Adventurers; by Henry 
VIII. Edward VI. and queen Elizabeth, who, in 1564, 
formed the company into an Englifh corporation; and, in 
1586, confirmed all former charters; by James I. in 1604 
and 1617, who gave it new charters; by Charles I. in 1639, 
and their fucceffors. 

In the reign of Henry VII. there was a conteft between 
two companies of Merchant-Adventurers, viz. thofe who 
called themfelves the company of Jerchant-Adventurers of 
London, and the merchants who refided in other cities and 
towns, and who were diftinguifhed by the title of the Mer- 
chant-Adventurers of England. The London company had 
been long accuftomed to impofe a kind of tax on the Englifh 
merchants refiding in cther places, for liberty to buy and fell 
in the great fairs of Flanders, Brabant, and other countries 
on the continent. This tax was at firft only an old noble, 

6s Sd.) and was demanded by the London merchants, 
who called themfelves the fraternity of St. Thomas Becket 
on a religious pretence, to enable them to do honour to 
their favourite faint, and thus gain his proteCtion. But this 
impofition had gradually increafed, and it amounted at the 
period to which we refer to 4ol. to the great difcourage- 
ment of trade. The Merchant-Adventurers, refident in 
the out-ports, applied to parliament for a redrefs of this 
grievance, and an aét was made A. D. 1497, reducing that 
fine to ten marks, or 61. 13s. qd. fterling. Stat. 12 Hen. 
VII. c.6. The company of Merchant-Adventurers of 
England were much injured in their commerce by the Ger- 
man merchants of Steelyard, who formed a rich and powerful 
fociety, compofed almoft wholly of foreigners. Their com- 
plaints, however, during the whole reign of Henry VIII. 
were unavailing ; but in the fucceeding reign they obtained 
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redrefs, when the privileges enjoyed by the merchants of the 
STeELYARD were revoked, and their corporation abolificd 
by the privy council. 

Such was the influence of the Englifh Merchant-Adven- 
turers, that they prevented the emperor Charles V. from in- 
troducing the inquifition into Antwerp in the year 1550, 
when it was eftablifhed in other parts of the Netherlands 
See Hamburgh Company. 

By our itatutes, adventurers making fettlements in any 
part of America, belonging to the enemy, may obtain a 
charter from the king. 13 Geo. IT. c. 4. § 13. 

ApvenTurer, Mine. See Mine-Adventurer. 

ADVERB, Apverzium, in Grammar, a particle joined” 
to a verb, adjective, or participle, to explain their manner of 
acting or fuffering ; or to mark fome circumftance or quality 
fignified by them. 

The word is formed from the prepofition ad, to, and 
verbum, a verb ; and fignifies literally a word joined toa 
verb, to fhow how, when, or where, one is, does, or {fuffers; 
as, the boy paints neatly, writes i//; the houfe ttands there, 
&e. 

Not that the adverb is confined purely to the verbs; but 
becaufe that is its molt ordinary ufe; whence it becomes 
fo denominated xaz iZoxw. We frequently find it joined 
to adjectives, and fometimes even to fubitantives, particu- 
larly where thofe fub{tantives fignify an attribute, or quality 
of the thing fpoken of; v. gr. he is very fick ; he is truly 
king. 

4An adverb is likewife joined fometimes to another adverb, 
to modify its meaning ; v. gr. very devoutly, &c. Whence 
fome grammarians chufe rather to call adverbs modificatives: 
comprifing under this one general term, adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, prepofitions, and even adjectives. 

Adverbs are very numerous; but they may be reduced 
under the general clafles of adverbs of time, place, order, 
diftance, motion, relation, quantity, both continuous and 
diferete, quality, manner, affirmation, negation, demontftra- 
tion, interrogation, diminution, doubting, exception, and 
comparifon. 

In Englifh, fays Dr. Lowth (Gram. p. 112.), they admit 
of no variaticn, except fome few of them, which have the 
degrees of comparifon, as foon, fooner, focneft; and thofe 
irregulars, derived from adjetives in this re{pec&t likewife ir- 
regular, as very much, not very prudently. He obferves, 
however, that the formation of adverbs in general with the 
comparative and fuperlative terminations feems to be impro- 
per; at leaft that it is now become almoft obfolete, as ea/:- 
lier, flrongher, hardlief, highlief, rizhtef, though ufed by 
Hooker, Raleigh, Hobbes and Shaftefbury. In poetry, 
comparative adverbs are fometimes allowable. 

Adverbs are denominated by Mr. Harris attributes of at- 
tributes, or attributives of the fecond order: and he defines 
an adverb, a part of {peech, the natural appendage of verbs, 
extending the fignification of the word verb properly fo 
called, to participles and adjeCtives. After explaining the 
general nature of adverbs as attributes of attributes, and enu- 
merating their principal forms, amongit which he reckons 
intenfion and remiffion, he fhews that adverbs may be de- 
rived from almoft every part of fpeech, from prepofitions as 
afterwards, from participles, as knowingly, from adjectives, 
as virtuoufly, from {ub{tantives, as api/b/y, and from proper 
names, as Socratically- Adverbs, according to Gaza fa 
his grammar, may be found in every one of the predica- 
ments, and he thinks that the readieft way to reduce their 
infinitude, is to refer them by claffes to thofe ten univerfal 
genera. The Stoics called the adverb by the name of 
Tlavdcxinc, with a view to its multiform nature. Hermes, 
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p- 192. 210. Mr. Horne Tooke, after noticing the con- 
fulion that has perplexed grammarians with regard to the 
clafification of adverbs, and excluding them, as well as 
PARTICLES, from the rank of feparate parts of {peech, 
has with great ingenuity inveftigated the origin cf many of 
the Engiifh adverbs in the ancient Saxon and other northern 
tongues, and evinced them to be either corruptions of other 
words, or abridgments of fentences. ‘I'he termination, ‘¢ /y”’ 
is ealily difcovered in the corruption of ‘ dike ;”? thus honeflly 
is honefl-like. He alfo refolves adrift into the paft participle 
adrifed, of adrifan; aghaff, into the participle agazed; ago, 
into agone or gone; afunder, into afundred or feparated. 
To wit, he deduces from qwittan to know; as videlicet and 
JScilicet in Latin are abbreviations of videre-licet and /cire-licet. 
Needs is refolved by this very fagacious writer into need ts ; 
anon into in one; i.e. inftant; alone and on/y into all-one and 
one-like; alive into on-live or in life; awhile into the noun 
awhile and the article a, i.e. a while or atime; whilft, i.e. whiles, 
into the Saxon Hzwile-es, time that; aloft or on loft into on- 
lyft, lyfe in the Anglo-Saxon fignifying the air, fo that aloft 
denotes up in the air. Lo! is the imperative of ook, and 
lief is the adjeCtive leof, dear. With refpeét to the adverbs 
of affirmation and negation, he obferves, that aye or yea is 
the imperative of a verb of northern extra@ion, viz. of the 
Danih ejer, ficnifying have, poffe/s, ov enjoy 3 yes is a contrac- 
tion of ay-es, q. d. have or poffe/s that; in Dani, iger is to pof- 
fefs, and eja, denotes aye or yea. In Swedifh the fame verb is 
ega and the imperative ja, aye or yea. In German, ja figni- 
fics aye or yea. In Dutch, eigenen is to poffe/s, and ja is yea. 
As to the negative not, and its abbreviation no, they are de- 
rived, by Greenwood, from the Latin, by Minfhew from 
the Hebrew, and by Junius from the Greek. But Mr. 
Tooke difcovers them in the Danifh or Swedith nodig, and 
in the Dutch noode, node and no, which fignify averfe or un- 
willing. The adverbs once, tawice, thrice, fays Mr. Tooke, 
are merely the genitives of one, two, threc, the fubftantive 
time or turn being omitted ; and were formerly written ones, 
twits. 

An ingenious writer fuggefts that adverbs feem to be 
principally produced from three fources; firft, from a {pe- 
cies of interjection, denoting an impulfe of the mind, as 
now, then, not, &c.; fecondly, from a compofition of two 
or three words into one, as always, altogether, &c.; and 
thirdly, from adjectives, by adding a fyllable void of figmf- 
cation itfelf, but which feems to denote that the word has 
changed its ftate into that of an adverb, as greatly, kc. This 
argumentive fyllable was originally a contraction of fome 
word that denoted fimilitude or participation. Gregory’s 
Effays, Hiftorical and Moral. EiiEA ITTEPOENTA, or, 
Diverfions of Purley, p. 494, &c. 

In the Hebrew language, moft adverbs, and particularly 
thofe of quality, are expreffed by nouns, both fubftantives 
and adjectives, either fimply or connected with a prepo- 
fition: as VO Lene; ba bplap) falfoy OND vere. Thus, 
alfo in the Chaldee language, NH {DQ denotes dupliciter, 
and FEMI confidenter. In the Syriac, adverbs of quality 
are formed of adjeétives, and terminate in FN, as FY NRIDY 
Hebraicé ; and frequently of nouns with a prepofition ad- 
joined, as 3°34 perfedie, and fometimes adjectives are fub- 
ftituted for adverbs, as "Jf? magis. In Hebrew the repeti- 
tion of one adverb, or another of the fame meaning, denotes 
the fuperlative, as mabye moar Supra fupra, 1.e. valde 
Jupra, Deut. xxvii. 43: and FAD 2p cito velociter. Uf. 
v.26. This form of expreffion is ufed diftributively, as 
alpha! Apa mane, mane, Exod. xvi. 21. Adverbs of 


place repeated, fignify diverfity of place, FBV MD suc | 


tlucy Exod. xii. 2. 
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quam often change the future into the praterite, both perfec 
and imperfect: as Deut. iv. 41. Exod. xii. 34. Adverbs 
of time, that are definite, are ufed indefinitely: as 54 
heri, yeferday, for paft time in general. 2 Sam. xv. 2. If. 
XXX. 33.—E7'P] odie, this day, for the prefent time: as 
Pf. xcv. 7. SPV) cras, to-morrow, for future time, indeter- 
minately: as Gen. xxx. 23. Hence Matt. vi. 34. The 
adverb 9997) femper is uled for guotidie, quoties and fzpe. 
Exod. xxvil. 20. xxvili.30. Hence rasicle, always, Luke xviii. 
1. denotes very often. See John xvii. 20. The adverb Vy, 
fignifying donec, does not always exclude the time that fol- 
lows the aétion which is fpoken of. Pf. cx. 1. cxxiii. 2. 
If. xlvi. 4. &c. Hence, are derived the Hebraifms that 
occur. Matt.i. 25. xxviii. 20. Acts.ii. 21. Rom. v. 73. 
1 Tim. iv. 13. Adverbs of negation prefixed to verbs are 
ufed in the fame fenfe with the privative alpha of the Greeks: 
as yu" NO non letabitur, i.e. dolebit. Prov. x. 1. Hence, 
John xiv. r8. Rom.iv. 19. Heb. xi. 16. Rev. xi. 12. 
Adverbs of this kind prefixed to nouns have the fame mean- 
ing, as DSM RS non fapiens, 1. e. infipiens; YY NS non 
fortis, i.e. infirmus. Prov. xxx. 25. Hence Matt. ii. 6. 
Rev. xi. 7. Abfolute adverbs are ufed comparatively, as 
Joel. ti. 13. Prov. vii. 10. Hof. vi. 6. » 1 Sam. vil. 7. 
Gen. xxxii. 28. Hence are derived the Hebraifms that 
occur in Matt. x. 20. Markix. 36. Lukexiv. 12. John 
vi, 27. Acts v.4. 1 Cor.i. 17. Ephef. vi. 22. Onithe 
other hand, comparatives are ufed for negative adverbs. 
Hof. vi. 6.—Luke xviii. 14. 1 Pet. ii. 17. The adverbs 
of negation QS and VR joined to the nouns 53 omnis, 
BPN vir, AN uaus, are univerfal negatives, fo that non 
omnis is fynonymous with nullus, &c. Pf. cx. 2. xlix. 18. 
Prov. xii. 7, Eccl. i.g. Num. xxxi.49. Gen. xlv. 1. 
2 Sam. xill. 30. Dan. xi. 37. .. Hence’ Matt. xxiv. 22. 
Luke i. 37. Rom. iii. 20. ‘Rev. ix. 4. The adverb of 
interrogative T] an, anfwers the purpofe of a negative in 
affirmative interrogations, and of an affirmative in thofe that 
are negative. 2 Sam.vil. 5. 1 Chron. xxi. 17. This 
interrogative PF] is fometimes omitted : as Gen. xxvil. 24. 
Job. ii. ro. The adverb of fimilitude 3 prefixed to a word 
is fometimes doubled, and the one is fupplied by the con- 
junGtion }. Prov. x. 25. xvii. 3. Tf. ln. 7, compared with 
Ads viii. 32. 1 Sam. xii, 15. Hence Matt. vi. ro, Mark 
iii, 26. John xx. 21. A€ts vil. 51. This adverb is very 
frequently omitted, as Nah. iii. 12. Gen. xlix. 9. Pf. xii. 7. 
See alfo Exod. xix. 4. 1 Sam. xiii. 1. Pf.cxxv. 2. Jer. 
xvii. I1. Job xxiv. 19. Hence Johny. 17. xiv.1. Jamesi. tt. 
It is alfo fometimes redundant, as Pf. xlix. 13. Job xxx. 19. 
Num. xi.t. Hof.iv.4. Hence Matt. xiv.5. Johni. 14. 
Rom. ix. 29. Adverbs are fometimes ufed for adje€ives. 
The biblical critic may find much more on this fubjeé in 
the learned Mafclef’s Heb. Gram. vol. 1. p. 352—365. 

ADVERBIAL, fomething relating to adverbs. 
fay an adverbial phrafe, adverbial expreffion, &c. 

ADVERBIAL numbers are fometimes uted to denote once, 
twice, thrice, &c. 

ADVERSARIA, among the Ancients, was ufed for a 
book of accounts, like our journal or day-book. 

Hence, adverfaria is fometimes alfo ufed among us for a 
common place book. i 

Adverfaria amounts to the fame with ophi/lographia, 
Jrounparz, or memoriale, and ttands oppofed to codex : the 
former being for occafional matters which were taken down 
haftily, from which they were afterwards tranferibed into 
the latter, in a fair regular manner, for ftanding ufe. Mor- 
hof, Polyhift. lib. i. cap. t. 
_ Apversarta isalfoa title given to divers books, contain- 
ing collections of mifcellancous obfervations, remarks, &c. 
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In which fenfe, adverfaria amounts to much the fame 
with varie leéiones, varie obfervationes, commentarii, leiones 
antique, loci communes, geniales dies, vefpera, feleGa, mifcel- 
lanea, &c. 

Apversaria is alfo ufed for a commentary on fome text 
or writing. . 

This was fo called, becanfe the notes were written on the 
adver/e ov oppofite page. 

ADVERSARY, formed of the Latin prepofition ad- 
verfus, againft, and vertere, to turn. See ANTAGONIST. 

ADVERSATIVE, in Grammar, a word or particle 
that exprefles not only fome difference, but fome oppofition, 
between what goes and what follows. 

Adverfative disjunGtives are diftnguifhed from thofe that 
are denominated fimple in this refpeét ; as the latter merely 
Gisjoin or exprefs a diverfity, whereas the former disjoin with 
a concomitant oppofition, e.g. The propofition, ‘¢ either 
it is day, or it is nighi,” is a fimple disjunétive ;and an ad- 
verfative is when we fay, “ if is not day, BUT-it is night? 
Befides, the adverfatives are definite; and the fimple, inde- 
finite. ‘Thus, when we fay, ‘ the number of three is not an 
even number, BuT an odd,’ we not only disjoin two oppofite 
attributes, but we definitely affirm one, and deny the other. 
But when we fay, “ the number of the ftars is either even or 
odd,” though we affert one attribute /o de, and the other not 
to be, yet the alternative 1s left indefinite. With refpeét to 
adverfative disjunctives, it may be obferved, that, though 
they imply oppofition, there can be no oppofition of the 
fame attribute in the fame fubje€t ; but the oppofition muft 
be either of the fame attribute in different fubjeéts, as 
&¢ Brutus was a patriot, But Caefar was not ;” or of different 
attributes in the fame fubject, as, “* Gorgias was a fophift, 
But not a philofopher;?? or of different attributes in dif- 
ferent fubjets, as, “* Plato was a philofopher, wuv Hippias 
was a fophif.”’ The conjunctions ufed for all thefe pur- 
pofes may be called at/olute adverfatives: but belides thefe, 
there are feveral others, recited by Mr. Harris, fuch as ad- 
verfatives of comparifon, exprefled by the words than and as, 
which mark not only oppofition, but that equality or excefs, 
which arifes among fubjeéts from their being compared. 
Such alfo are adverfatives adequate and inadequate, of 
which the principal are uNLEss and ALTHOUGH, e.g. 
“ Troy will be taken, unvESS the Palladium be preferved.” 
“ Troy will be taken, ALTHOUGH Heéfor defend it.” Every 
caufe, (fays Mr. Harris) is either adequate, or inadequate, 
when it endeavours without being effeétual, and fo in like 
manner is every preventive. Adequate preventives are ex- 
prefled by fuch adverfatives as uNLESS: the inadequate are 
exprefled by ALTHOUGH. Hermes, p. 251—257. 

On this fubje&, Mr. Horne Tooke, in his Diverfions of 
Purley, has enabled us to form more clear, determinate, and 
fatisfaGtory ideas than thofe which were furnifhed by former 
grammarians. The oppofition in adverfative disjundtives, 
that has been ufually referred to the conjunétion But, is fup- 
pofed to be marked by the words or fentences which are 
thus connected, and which have oppofite meanings. Ac- 
cordingly the ingenious writer abovementioned affixes two 
different acceptations to the word du¢ in the beginning and 
in the middle of a fentence. In the former cafe it is a cor- 
ruption of Zor, the imperative of the Saxon verb botan, to 
boot, fuperadd, or /upply ; and in the latter it is a contraétion 
of be-utan, the imperative of benoutan, to be out. This dif- 
tinétion is evinced by examples from ancient writers, one of 
which it will be fufficient to mention, taken from Gawin 
Douglas. 

“© But thy work fhall endure in laude and glorie, 
But {pot or faulte condigne eterne memorie.’”? 
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The meaning of this couplet is “ fuperadd (to fomething” 
faid, or fuppoled to be faid before) thy work fhall endar 
in laude and glorie, de out, (i.e. without) {pot or fault.” 
Thus, in the definite adverfative, * the number three is not an 
even number but an odd, the oppofition is not marked, at 
leaft diretly, by the word but, but by the adjectives even 
and odd, which denote attributes in their own nature oppo- 
fite; and the prepofition, according to the firlt fenfe of the 
word. dut, will be fynonymous with this, viz. “ the number 
three is not an even number, fuperadd: (it is) an odd number. 
In the indefinite adverfative, “ the number of the flars is 
either even or odd, the word either is a diltributive pronoun, 
and or is a contraction of the Saxon eder q.d. ofher, i.e. 
fomething different, and often contrary. As to the adver- 
fatives denominated by Mr. Harris adequate and inadequate, 
and marked by the conjunétions wnle/s and although, he leads 
us to conceive that the whole difference between them con- 
fifts in this, that the expreffion of the one is more forcible 
than that of the other. Whereas, the meaning of UNLESS 
is direétly oppofite to that of aLtHouGH. ‘They are both 
verbs in the imperative mood: the former fignifying take 
away or difmifs ; and the latter allow, permit, grant, yield, 
affent. Accordingly the fentence, “* Troy will be taken 
untess the palladium be preferved,” is equivalent to “ Re- 
move the palladium be preferved, i.e. taking the palladium 
be preferved as an abftra¢t noun, the prefervation of the 
palladium Troy will be taken. Again, “ Troy will be taken 
ALTHOUGH FHeéior defend it,” is the fame as “* Troy will be 
taken atitow Heétor (to) defend it.’ The idea, therefore, 
expreffed by unvess is that of the removal of one thing to 
make way for another; and the idea expreffed by at- 
THOUGH is that of allowing one thing to co-exift with 
another, with which it is apparently incompatible. The 
conjunétion unLess (fays Mr. Tooke) even in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth was written onele/s or oneleffe, and more 
anciently on/es and onlefe: and onles is the imperative of the 
Anglo-Saxon verb onlefan, to di/mifs or remove, les the im- 
perative of /efan, which is fynonymous with on/efan, is alfo 
ufed by fome old writers, inftead of unle/s. And this im- 

erative /es has given to our language the adjeGtives Azpele/s, 
refllefs, Kc. i.e. difmifs hope, reft, &c. The conjun@ion 
ALTHOUGH (fays the fame writer) is compounded of a/ or 
all, and tho’, though, thab, or, in the vulgar pronunciation, 
thaf, thauf, and thof. This is evidently the imperative thaf 
or thafig of the verb ¢hafian or thafgan, to allow, permit, &c. 
and thafig becomes thah, though, thoug in a tranfition of the 
fame kind, and as cafy as that by which hafuc becomes 
hawk. ‘This etymology is confirmed by confidering, that 
anciently they often ufed a// be, albeit, all had, all were, and 
all give, inftead of ALTHOUGH. 

ADVERSATOR, in Antiquity, a fervant fent to wait 
his mafter’s returning from fupper, and attend him home, 
The rich had fervants of this quality, to appnfe them of 
any danger. Plautus, (Mort. iv. 424.), and Terence, 
(Adelph. i. 12.) refer to fuch perfons. 

ADVERSE Leaf. See Lear. 

ADVERTISEMENT, formed from advertere, to con- 

Sider, in a general fenfe, an intelligence or information given 
to perfons interefted in an affair. 

ADVERTISEMENT is more particularly ufed for the brief 
account of articles of private or public concern, inferted in 
the daily, or other public papers. 

By the ftatute of 25 Geo. II. cap. 36. and 28 Geo. If. 
cap. 19. the penalty of so/. is infliéted on perfons adver- 
tiling a reward with no queftions to be afked, for the return 
of things loft or ftolen; and likewife on the printer. 

By 21 Geo. III, c. 49. any perfon advertifing any pub- 
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lic mecting for debate on the Lord’s day, to which perfons 
are to be admitted by money or tickets fold, the printer fhall 
forfeit sol. for each offence. See Lorrery. 

ADVICE-Boat, a {mall veffel employed to carry ex- 

reffes or orders with difpatch. 

AD VITAM aut culpam, denotes an office to be held fo 
as to determine only by the death or delinquency of the 
poffeffor ; or in other words, to be held quam diu fe bene 
eferit. Stat. 28 Geo. IL. c. 7. 

ADUGAK, in Geography, one of the Fox iflands in the 
northern Archipelago. 

ADULA, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of Rhetia, 
or the country of the Grifons, being a part of the Alps, 
in which are the fountains of the Rhine, Rhone, Nantz, 
Tefin and Aar, and from which flows the Appa or Appua. 
Tt is now called St. Gothard, and it is {aid to be the highelt 
point of Europe. Strabo, Geog. tom. 1. p. 293. 

Adula gives name to a country of the Alps between the 
Grifons, Swifs, Villaifons, and Milanefe. It is the highelt 
part of the Alps, and comprehends the Crifpalt, Vogelfberg, 
Gothard, Fourche and Grinmel. 

Aputa, in Modern Geography, a mountain of Navarre in 
Spain, betwixt Pomplona and St. Jean de Piz de port. 

ADULARIA. See Fevspar. 

ADULE or Aputis, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Ethiopia, built according to Pliny (1. vi. c. 34. tom. 4. 
p- 342.) by fugitive flaves of Egypt, and diftant from its 
port on the Red Sea 20 ftadia: and from the royal city of 
Axum about go leagues. Pliny calls it Oppidum Aduliton, 
and the inhabitants Adulite. He reprefents it as the prin- 
cipal emporium of the Ethiopians, whence they exported 
ivory, the horns of the rhinoceros, the fkins of the hippo- 
potamos, and other articles of commerce. "The monumentum 
adulitanum, or the pompous infcription of the ftatue of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, belonged tothe city. The bay adjacent 
to it in the Red Sea was called Sinus Adulicus. It is now 
Ercocca on the coaft of Abex. The port of Aduli, accord- 
ing to Dr. Vincent, in his Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
can be no other than the celebrated harbour and city of 
Maffuah, fo well known by the accounts of the Jefuits and 
of Bruce, as the only proper entrance into Abyffinia. 
Two iflands are alfo mentioned in the bay of Aduli, which 
are thofe now called Sheikh Sidda and Toalhout, abounding 
in fifh. 

ADULI, a village of the ifland of Orine in the Red Sea. 

ADULLAM, in Scripture Geography, a city belonging 
to the tribe of Judah, in the fouthern part of this tribe, 
towards the Dead Sea. Enufebius fays it was a large town 
ro miles from Lleutheropolis, ealtward. Joh. xv. 35. 
2 Chron. xi. 7, 8. Jofh. xti. rg. 1 Sam. xxi. 1, 2. 

ADULT, Apvutrus, formed from the verb adolefcere, 
to grow up, an appellation diftinguifhing any thing that is 
arrived at maturity ; and applied to plants as well as to per- 
fons. An adult perfon is one who is arrived at years of 
difcretion, and entered upon manhood, or the age of apo- 
LESCENCE; and is old enough to have underftanding and 
difcernment. 

Among Civilians, the appellation adult is applied to a 
youth between fourteen and twenty-five years of age. 

In which fenfe adultus is fynonymous with juvenis ado- 
lefcens. . 

Avutt, in Mythology, was an epithet applied both to 
Jupiter and Juno: the former being called Fupiter adultus, 
and the latter Funo adulta. 

ADULTERATION, in a general fenfe, the a& of 
corrupting, or debafing a thing that was pure, by fome im- 
proper admixture. 
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The word is Latin, formed of the verb adulterare, to cor- 
rupt, by mingling fomething foreign to any fubftance. We 
have laws again{t the ‘adulteration of coffee, tea, tobacco, 
{nuff, wine, beer, bread, wax, hair-powder, &c. See Stat. 
13 W. III. cap. 5.—11 Geo. I. cap. 30.—1 Geo. I. 
cap. 46.—1 W. & M. cap. 34.—23 Eliz. cap. 8.—10 Anne 
cap. 26.—3 Geo. ITI. cap. 11. 

For the method of dete@ting adulteration of liquors, fee 
Essay, Proor, &c. 

ApDULTERATION of coin properly imports the making or 
cafting of a wrong metal, or with too bafe or too much 
alloy. 

Adulterations of coins are effected divers ways, as by forg- 
ing another ftamp, or infcription ; by mixing impurer metals 
with the gold or filver: moit properly, by making ufe of a 
wrong metal, or an undue alloy, or too great an admixture 
of the bafer metals, with gold or filver. Counterfeiting the 
ftamp, or clipping and leffening the weight, do not fo pro- 
perly come under the denomination of adulterating. 

Evelyn gives rules and methods, both of adulterating and 
deteCting adulterating metals, &c. 

Adulterating is fomewhat lefs extenfive than debafing, 
which includes diminifhing, clipping, &c. 

To adulterate or debafe the current coin, is a capital 
crime in all nations.—The ancients punifhed it with great 
feverity: among the Egyptians both hands were cut off ; 
and by the civil law, the offender was thrown to wild beafts. 
The emperor Tacitus enacted that counterfeiting the coin 
fhould be capital; and under Conftantine it was made 
treafon, as it is alfoamong us. The adulterations of gems 
is a curious art, and the methods of detecting it no lefs 
ufeful. Nichols, Lapid. p. 18. 

ApDULTERATION, In Pharmacy, denotes a fraudulent cor- 
ruption of drugs, or medicines, by fub{ticuting ingredients 
of lefs value, for the fake of greater gain. 

This praétice the dealers in all the parts of medicine are 
but too well acquainted with. Pharmaceutical authors 
give numerous inftances of adulterations, both in fimple and 
compound medicines. 

ADULTERATION of wine. See Wine. 

ADULTERESS, a woman who commits ADULTERY. 

ADULTERINE, in a general fenfe, denotes any thing 
which has been adulterated, or that is {purious, or counter- 
feited ; and it is thus applied to a fraudulent balance, to 
debafed and counterfeit coins, to a falfe key, and to fuppo- 
fititious writings. 

ApuLreRInE, in the Civil Law, is particularly applied 
to achild iffued from an adulterous amour, or commerce. 

Adulterine children are more odious than the illegitimate 
offspring of fingle perfons. The Roman law even refufes 
them the title of natural children; as if nature difowned 
them. Adulterine children are not eafily difpenfed with for 
admiffion to orders. hofe are not deemed adulterine, who 
are begotten of a woman openly married, through ignorance 
of a former wife being alive. By a cecree of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, adulterine children are declared not legiti- 
mated by the fubfequent marriage of the parties, even 
though a papal difpenfation be had for fuch marriage, 
wherein is a claufe of legitimation. 

Aputrertne guilds, in Britifh Hiftory, denoted thofe 
guilds or corporations that were fet up without warrant from 
the king, in oppofition to warranted or lawful guilds, and 
under this denomination they were amerced to the king in 
1180. 26 Henry II. See Givo. 

AvuLrerine marriages, in St. Auguftine’s fenfe, denote 
fecond marriages, contracted after a divorce. 

ADULTERY, AvuLrerium, (in Ancient Law peat 
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called Apvowrry ) a crime committed by married perfons, 
againft the faith pledged to each other in marriage, by 
having carnal commerce with fome other; or even by a 
perfon not married, who has the fame intercourfe with 
another that is. 

Moralifts, canonifts, and divines, have diflinguifhed feveral 
fpecies of adultery: as, 

ADULTERY, manife/, that wherein the parties are caught 
ey py, in the fad, or, as fome exprefs it, res in re. 

On fuch occafions, ftrangers, or people not intereited in 
the family, have been allowed to accufe, and profecute women 
for adultery, either if committed during a hufband’s long 
abfence, or through his connivance. 

Aputrery, occult or fecret, that kept concealed from 
the knowledge of the world, and only divulged to a con- 
feffor, or the like.—In the canon law this is moft favourably 
dealt with; perfons were admitted to penance for this, 
and abfolved, who were refufed it for the open kind. Du- 
Cange. 

ADULTERY, pre/umptive, that which is only difcovered or 
inferred from certain figns, or indications. . Such are the 
parties being found in bed together, nudus cum nuda. 

ADULTERY, interpretative, or reputed, denotes an act 
which though not properly included under the denomina- 
tion, yet is reputed as equivalent to it, and punifhed as fuch. 
Thus mixed marriages between Chriftians and Jews, e. gr. 
between a Chriftian man and a Jewifh woman, are put by 
the laws of Arcadius and Honorius, on the footing of 
adultery. 

So alfo fecond marriages are called by fome, as Athena- 
goras, and St. Ambrofe, an honourable or better fort of 
adulteries. 

ADULTERY, improper, includes other extraordinary cafes 
and {pecies; fuch are the commerce with a woman only 
efpoufed, not aétually married ; with a married woman, 
who lives as a common whore; with a married woman, 
taking her for fingle; with a putative wife, or concubine, 
taking her fora real wife; and with a nun, who by her 
vows is deemed efpoufed. 

Aputtery, figurative, that intended only to reprefent, or 
prefigure another faét, or convey fome other inltruétion. 
This coincides with typical, or allegorical adultery, and 
ftands oppofed to attual. So the adultery of Mars and 
Venus is turned into an allegory by naturalifts, moralifts, 
alchemilts, &c. 

Avuttery, /ingle, is that where only one of the parties 
is married, in contradiftinGtion from double adultery, which 
is, where both parties are married. This diftinction is fa- 
miliar and important in the canon law; but was unknown 
to the jurifprudence of the Code and Pandeéts. 

ADULTERY, inceffuous, that wherein the parties are re- 
lated within the third degree of confanguinity. 

Apbutrery, /icit, that not prohibited by any exprefs or 
known law. 

It has been difputed whether adultery be ma/um in fe, or 
only mulum prohibitum, i.e. evil in itfelf, or only rendered 
evil, by virtue of pofitive laws and prohibitions. St. Am- 
brofe and fome others have maintained, that adultery was 
not criminal before the Mofaiclaw. Hobbes de Civ. cap. 6. 
§ 16. Budd. Ifag. lib. i. cap. 4. See the clofe of this 
article. 

It has been controverted, whether adultery may be law- 
fully committed in war, with the enemies’ wives? he 
anfwer is in the negative, and the authorifed pratice of 
civilifed nations is agreeable to this. It has alfo beena 
famous queftion, whether it be lawful for a woman to com- 
mit adultery with the confent of her hufband, and for the 
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procuring fome great good to him? St. Aufin apparently 
allows of it; at leaft, does not condemn it. De Serm. 
Dom. in Mont. lib.1. cap. 16. § 49. & De Civ. Der. lib. 
XVI. Cap. 25. 

It has likewife been a difpute, whether it be lawful for 
one of the parties married to commit adultery, with the con- 
fent of the other, for the fake of having children? Of 
which we have inftances in Abraham, who, on this account, 
converfed with Hagar ; and likewife among the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Pollman, a German profeffor, las a differtation on the 
hufband’s right to alienate his wife’s body to another’s ufe. 

ApuLtTeEry, tllicit, that which is exprefsly contrary to 
fome obligatory law: fuch, according to the generality of 
cafuifts, 1s all adultery, proper, improper, fingle, double, 
open, and occult ; becanfe of a natural bafenefs or turpi- 
tude in the thing, as well as its being a violation of con- 
jugal faith, and injury to our neighbour. 

s\ccordingly, punifhments have been annexed to adultery 
in moft ages and nations, though of different degrees of 
feverity. In many it hath been capital, in others venial, 
and attended only with flight pecuniary muléts. Some of 
the penalties are ferious, and even crucl; others of a jocofe 
and humorous kind. 

Among the ancient Egyptians, adultery by confent was 
punifhed in the man by a thoufand lathes, given with rods ; 
and in the woman, with the lofs of her nofe. Neverthelefs, 
adulteries were not unfrequent among the Egyptians. 

The Grecian Jaws exprefs great indignation againft adul- 
tery. In the earlier times of Athens, the punifhment of 
adultery feems to have been arbitrary. In other parts of 
Greece, adultery was feverely punifhed. 

Rich adulterers were fometimes allowed to redeem them- 
felves with money, and the fine, called poxaypiaz, was paid 
to the injured hufband: and it was cuftomary for the father 
of the adulterefs to return the whole dowry which he had 
received of her hufband. Homer Odyff. 1. 6. v. 317. 329. 

In the later times of Greece it was ordered by Draco, 
that he who catched an adulterer in the fa&t might impofe 
on him any arbitrary punifhment; and this law was con- 
firmed by Solon. Neverthelefs it appeared to have been 
highly impolitic, as it gave full fcope to private revenge, 
initead of leaving the punifhment to the ftate. 

It was by the Grecian law farther ordered, that if any 
one was injurioufly confined upon fufpicion of adultery, he 
fhould make his complaint by appeal to the The/motheta, 
which if they found juttifiable, he fhould be acquitted, and 
his fureties difcharged from their bail ; but in cafe he were 
found guilty, the jucges were to inflict on him what pu- 
nifhment they would, death only excepted ; und the offender 
was obliged to procure friends to be refponfible for his fu- 
ture chaltity. 

The Spartans, indeed, may in one fenfe be faid to have 
tolerated adultery, fince they laughed at thofe who thought 
the violation of the marriage-bed an infupportable affront ; 
they allowed other men the liberty of embracing their wives, 
which freedom they took with others in their turn. Nay, 
even {trangers, as well as the citizens of Sparta, were allowed 
the fame freedom with their wives. Yet we find that their 
kings were exempt from this cuftom, that the royal blood 
might be preferved unmixed, and the government remain in 
the fame lineal defcent. 

But notwithftanding this liberty, which was founded on 
mutual confent, they accounted all other adulteries the 
mott heinous crime in the world; and while they adhered 
to their ancient laws they were wholly ftrangers to them. 
Among the ancient Spartans the idea of infidelity on the 
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part of the women to their hufbands would have appeared 
as ftrange as that of difplaying the leaft regard to ftudied- 
ornaments in their drefs. And Lycurgus, it is faid, did not 
enact any law again{t adultery, becaufe no fuch crime ex- 
ited in Sparta. See Plut. Oper. tom. 1. p. 49. tom. 2. 
p- 259. Ed. Xylandr.  Potter’s Arch. lib. iy. cap. 12. 

Platarch tells us, that if any perfon difcovered his filter or 
daughter, while unmarried, in this crime, he was allowed by 
Solon’s laws to fell her fora flave. If a hufband furprifed 
his rival in the a& of difhonouring him, he might put him 
to death, or oblige him by torments to ranfom his life, but 
if the wife had only yielded to force, he could demand no 
more than a pecuniary fine at the difcretion of the judges, as 
violence in fuch cafes was lefs to be dreaded than fedution. 

In the heroic ages, adulterers were {toned to death; and 
the punifhment was called Azivo; x70, a /lone coat. Homer 
Iliad, lny. Addultereffes were never after permitted to adorn 
themfelves with fine cloaths; and in cafe they appeared fo 
to do, were liable to have them torn off by any that met 
them, and likewife be beaten. The fame liberty was per- 
mitted to: any that found them in the temples, which were 
thought to be polluted by the admiffion of perfons fo in- 
famous and deteitable. Lattly, their hufbands, though 
willing, were forbidden to cohabit any longer with them, 
upon pain of ignominy, ziu« ; but perfons who proftituted 
women, were adjudged to die. 

There were other remarkable punifhments for adulterers 
among the Grecians; fuch, particularly, as putting out 
their eyes. And the Locrians obferved this cultom in later 
ages, being compelled to the obfervance of it by Zaleucus, 
their lawgiver, whofe rigour in executing this law is very 
remarkable ; for having caught his fon in adultery, he re- 
folved to deprive him of his fight, and remained a long time 
inexorable, notwithltanding the whole city was willing to 
remit the punifhment, and requelled him to {pare the youth. 
At length, unable to refit the people’s importunity, he 
mitigated his fentence, and redeemed one of his fon’s eyes, 
by caufing one of his own to be put out; by this glorious 
act fetting a memorable example both of ju/lice and of 
mercy. Waler. Maxim. I. vi. c. 5. 

At Gortyn in Crete, they punifhed adulterers after an- 
other manner; they were covered with wool, an emblem 
of the foftnefs and effeminacy of their difpofition, and in 
that drefs they were carried through the city to the magif- 
trate’s houfe, who impofed a fine and fentenced them to 
ignominy, whereby they were in a manner deprived of all 
their privileges, and their fhare in admimiftering the public 
bufinefs. Atlan. Var. Hilt. 1. xii. c. 12. not. Perizon. 
tom. 2. p. 736. Ed. Gronov. For other punifhments, fee 
Onosatis and Paratitmus. 

There are various conje@tures concerning the ancient pu- 
nifhment of adultery among the Romars. 

By a law of Romulus, of which Plutarch makes men- 
tion, a man had the liberty of turning away his wife, either 
for poifoning his children, counterfeiting his private keys, 
or for adultery. Though fome maintain that it was made 
capital, by a law of Romulus, and again by the ‘[welve 
Tables. Others, that it was firlt made capital by Auguftus ; 
and others, not before the emperor Conttantine. ‘Phe 
truth is, the punifhment in ancient time was very various, 
much being left to the difcretion of the hufband and pa- 
rents of the adulterous wife, who exercifed it differently, 
rather with the filence and countenance of the magiltrate, 
than any formal authority from him. Thus we are told, 
the wife’s father was allowed to kill both parties, when 
caught in the fact, provided he did it immediately, killed 
both together, and, as it were, with one blow. The fame 


power ordinarily was not indulged the hufband, except the 
crime were committed with fome mean or infamous perfon ; 
though, in other cafes, if his rage carried him to put them 
to death, he was not punifhed as a murderer. On many 
occafions, however, revenge was not carried fo far, but mu- 
tilating, caltrating, cutting off the ears, nofes, &c. were 
deemed fufficient. Vhe punifhment allotted by the 4x Fulia 
was not, as many have imagined, death ; but rather banifh- 
ment, or relegatio, with the lofs, on the part of the wife, of 
half her dowry, and a third part of her other goods; and 
on the part of the hufband, of half his goods : though Oéta- 
vius appears, in feveral inftances, to have gone beyond his 
own law, and to have put adulterers to death. But though 
the Julian law left the accufation of adultery open to every 
body, yet ftrangers were feldom fuffered to profecute, where 
the hufband made no complaint: but where the hufband 
made a trade of his wife’s infamy, or having feen her 
fhame with his own eyes, patiently fuffered the affront : in 
thefe cafes, adultery became a crime of public concern ; and 
the Julian law provides a punifhment for fuch hufbands as 
well as for their wives. 

Under Auguttus, the guilty parties, after the payment of 
heavy forfeitures and fines, were condemned to long or per- 
petual exile in two feparate iflands. 

Under Macrinus, adulterers were burnt at a ftake. Con- 
flantine, it is faid by Noodt and others, firft by law made 
the crime capital. Under Conftantius and Conftans, adul- 
terers were burnt, or fewed in facks, and thrown into the 
fea. Under Leo and Marcian, the penalty was abated to 
perpetual banifhment, or cutting off the nofe. 

By the civil Jaw, as altered by Juftinian, who, at the in- 
{tance of his wife Theodora, mitigated the feverity of the 
lex Julia, adultery is punifhed with whipping, and fhutting 
up inaconvent for two years; during which time, if the 
hufband do not confent to take her back again, fhe is fhaven, 
and fhut up for life. —This is called authenticating, as having 
been eftablifhed by an authentic. 

In France, however, the whipping is omitted, that the 
hufband may be the lefs averfe from the taking her back 
within the two years. 

Under Uheodofius, women convicted of this crime were 
punifhed after a very fingular manner, viz. by a public con- 
ftupration ; being locked up in a narrow cell, and forced 
to admit all the men to their embraces that would offer them. 
felves. ‘This cuftom was again abolifhed by the fame prince, 

It was controverted whether, among the Romans, adul- 
tery was allowed to be compounded ? 

By an edict of the emperor Antoninus, the hufband was 
not allowed to bring an action of adultery againtt his wife, 
unlefs he himfelf were innocent; the reafon given for it is 
very natural, per iniguum enim videtur effe ut pudicitiam vr & 
uxore exigat, quam ipfe non exbibeat. 

By the Jewifh law, adultery was punifhed by death in both 
parties, where they are both married, or only the woman, 
The Jews had a particular method of trying, or rather 
purging an adulterefs, ora woman fufpedted of the crime, by 
making her drink the bitter water of jealoufy ; which, if fhe 
were guilty, made her fwell. 

In Arabia Felix the punifhment of adultery was death. 
Strabo Geog. tom.il. p. 1130. 

By the laws of Jenghiz Khan. founder of the Mogul em- 
pire, adulterers were condemned to death; and a man was 
permitted to kill them when furprifed in the a&. Some 
of the people, however, difliked this law, becaufe it was a 
cuftom with them to offer their wives and daughters to 
their friends who vilited them, in token of refpeé and af- 
fection : and they petitioned to be continued in the exercife 
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of this privilege, which was allowed. But they were re- 
garded as depraved and infamous. 

Among the Mingrelians, adultery is punifhed-with the 
forfeiture of a hog, which is ufually eaten in good friend- 
fhip between the gallant, the adulterefs, and the cuckold. 
Chardin. Voy. tom.i. p. 47. 

- In fome parts of the Indies, it is faid, any man’s wife is 
permitted to proftitute herfelf to him who will give an ele- 
phant for the ufe of her; and it is reputed no {mall glory 
to her, to have been rated fo high. Montaigne’s Eff. lib. iii. 
cap. 4. 

Adultery is faid to be fo frequent at Ceylon, that not a 
woman but practifes it, notwithitanding its being punifhable 
with death. Bibl. Univ. tom. xxiii. p. 237. 

Among the Japanefe, and divers other nations, adultery 
is only penal in the woman. Among the Abyflinians, the 
crime of the hufband is faid to be only punifhed on the in- 
nocent wife. In the Marian iflands, on the contrary, the 
woman is not punifhable for adultery; but if the man go 
aftray, he pays feverely ; the wife and her relations waite his 
lands, turn him out of his houfe, &c. Among the Chinefe 
there is reafor to conclude, that adultery is not capital ; 
for it is faid, that fond parents will make a contra with 
the future hufbands of their daughters to allow them the 
gratification of a gallant. But without fuch precaution, 
the hufband has power to infli€t corporal punifhment on a 
wife who tranfgreffes, or to divorce her. Such, however, 
is the conjugal fidelity of the Chinefe women, and fo ftriGly 
are they guarded, that cafes of this kind feldom happen. 
The Koran annexes the penalty of 100 ftripes to the crime 
of fornication, in either fex ; and in eafe of adultery, fe- 
‘male flaves, whofe punifhment was half that of free women, 
received fifty ftripes, and the latter were ftoned. But, in 
order to convict a woman of adultery, the commentators on 
the Koran fay, that the charge muft be fupported by four 
male witneffes, and a falfe accufer was punifhed with eighty 
ftripes, and his teftimony was deemed for the future invalid. 

In the kingdom of Benin, the punifhment of adulterers 
among the lower claffes, is the forfeiture of the perfonal and 
real eftate of the gallant, which the hufband feizes and enjoys; 
and he is therefore anxious to dete the intrigue, as foon as 
he has occafion to fufpe& it. The offending wife is driven 
out of the houfe with a cudgel, and deemed infamous. 
Among perfons of fuperior condition, the erime is atoned 
by a fum of money, which the relations of the wife advance, 
to prevent the fcandal annexed to adultery.—Among the 
governors and magiftrates, the crime is punifhed with great- 
er feverity. The woman and her gallant are immediately 
put to death, if detected in the faét; and their bodies are 
thrown on the dunghills, as a prey to the birds and beafts, 
without procefs of law, or form of trial. Hence it is faid, 
the violation of the marriage bed is lefs known in Benin 
than in any other country. 

In Spain, they .punifhed adultery in men by cutting off 
that part which had been the initrument of the crime. 

In Poland, before Chriftianity was eftablifhed, they pu- 
nifhed adultery and fornication in a very particular manner : 
the criminal they carried to the market place, and there 
faftened him by the tefticles with a nail ; laying a razor 
within his reach, and leaving him under a neceflity either of 
doing juftice upon himfelf, or of perifhing in that condition. 

By the law of Scotland, fimple adultery is diftinguifhed 
from that which is notorious and manifeft. Open and ma- 
nifeft adulterers, who continue incorrigible, notwithftand- 
ing the cenfures of the church, are punithed capitally. The 
punifhment of fimple adultery, not being defined by tlatute, 


is left to the difcretion of the judge; but cuftom has made 
the falling of the fingle efcheat one of its penalties. 

The Saxons formerly burnt the adulterefs, and over her 
afhes ere€ted a gibbet, whereon the adulterer was hanged. 
In this kingdom, likewife, adultery by the ancient laws was 
feverely punifhed. By the laws of Ethelbert, any one who 
committed adultery with his neighbour’s wife was obliged 
to pay him a fine, and buy him another wife. King Ed- 
mund the Saxon ordered adultery to be punifhed in the fame 
manner as homicide; and Canute the Dane ordered that a 
man who committed adultery fhould be banifhed, and that 
the woman fhould have her nofe and ears cut off. In the 
time of Henry I. it was punifhed with the lofs of eyes 
and genitals. Lib. Hen. I. cap. 12. Doomfday, tit. Ceftre. 
Civit. 

Adultery at prefent is only punifhed by fine and penance 
in the fpiritual court ; or by an action at common law of 
crim. con. as it is commonly called, for damages; which 
are affeffed by the jury, under the direétion of the court, in 
proportion to the heinoufnefs of the crime and the circum- 
ftances of the offender: though fome of our law-books 
{peak of adultery as a thing temporal againit the peace. If 
a man takes another in the act of adultery with his wife, 
and kills him direétly upon the fpot, though this was allowed 
by the laws of Solon, as likewife by the Roman civil law 
(if the adulterer was found in the hufband’s own houfe), 
and alfo among the ancient Goths; yet in England it is not 
abfolutely ranked in the clafs of juftifiable homicide, but it 
is manflaughter. It is, however, the loweft degree of it 5 
and therefore the court in fuch a cafe direéted the burning 
in the hand to be gently inflicted, becaufe there conld not 
be a greater provocation. Black{t. Comm. vol. iv. p. 192, 
8vo. As to the adulterefs, by our law, fhe undergoes no 
temporal punifhment whatever, except the lofs of her dower s 
and fhe does not even lofe that, if her hufband is weak 
enough to be reconciled to her, and cohabit with her after 
the offence committed. 13 Ed. I. cap. 34. 

It is to be obferved, that adultereffes are fuch either by 
the Canon, or Civil Law. 

According to the former, a woman is an adulterefs, who 
either being herfelf married converfes carnally with another 
man, or being fingle herfelf converfes with a man that is 
married. 

According to the latter, fhe is not an adulterefs, if fhe be 
not herfelf in the married ftate, though fhe converfes with a 
man that is. The crime, in this cafe, was more properly 
called fuprum than adulterium. 

Hence, among the Romans, the word adultera, adulterefs, 
differed from fellex, which denoted a fingle woman, who co- 
habited with a married man: and fellex differed from concu- 
bina, which fignified her who had only intercourfe with an 
unmarried man. The former was reputed infamous, and the 
latter innocent. 

It is much difputed, whether adultery diffolves the bond 
of matrimony, and be a fufficient caufe of divorce, fo that 
the parties may marry again. This was allowed in the an- 
cient church, and is {tili continued in the Greck, as well as 
the Lutheran and Calvinift churches. Romanifts, however, 
difallow of it, and the council of Trent even anathematized 
thofe who maintainit ; though the canon of anathematization 
was mitigated in deference to the republic of Venice, in 
fome of whofe dominions, as Zant, Cephalonia, &c. the 
contrary ufage obtains. 

Thé ecclefiaitical courts in England fo far agree with the 
papiits, that they only grant a divorce a menfa & thoro, in 
cafe of adultery ; fothat a complete divorce, @ vinculo matri- 
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monii, to enable the parties to marry again, cannot be had 
without an a¢t of parliament. 

By a council of Nantes, marriage was declared diffolved 
by adultery, but the innocent party was not allowed fecond 
marriage. In after-timnes leave was given to the innocent 
party alone ; and afterwards the fame was allowed to the 
criminal party. 

Adultery, in a moral view, is unqueftionably acrime of an 
atrocious nature, and produtive of very injurious confe- 
quences. On the part of the man who folicits the chaltity 
of a married woman, it includes the crime of sEDUCTICN, 
and is atterded with the fame mifchief. The infidelity of 
the woman is aggravated by cruelty to her children, who are 
involved in her fhame and made unhappy by the difcord and 
feparation of their parents. Should it be faid that the per- 
nicious confequences refult from the difcovery, and not 
from the crime, it may be replied that the commiffion is 
never fecure from difcovery ; and that if undetected con- 
neétions of this nature be allowed, the hufband can have no 
fecurity for his wife’s chaftity, independently of her prin- 
ciples and difpofition, befides her want of opportunity or 
temptation; which would deter men from marrying, defeat 
the purpofes of the conjugal connection, with refpect to do- 
meftic order and happinefs, and render marriage fuch a {tate 
of jealoufy and alarm to the hufband, as mutt end in the 
flavery and confinement of the wife. Befides, the vow by 
which married perfons engage their mutual fidelity is wit- 
nefled before God, and accompanied with circumftances of 
religious folemnity, which approach to the nature of an 
oath. The crime is therefore little fhort of perjury on the 
part of the offenders; and the feduction of a married wo- 
man is little lefs than fubornation of perjury: and this 
guilt is altogether independent of a difcovery. The ufual 
and only apology for adultery is the prior tranfgreffion of 
the other party. This is a circumftance which can merely 
extenuate, but cannot jultify the crime ; unlefs it could be 
pleaded, that the obligation of the marriage vow depends 
upon the condition of reciprocal fidelity, for which plea 
there is no foundation. The way of confidering the offence 
of one party as a provocation to the other, and the other as 
only retaliating the injury by repeating the crime, is a childith 
trifling with words. 

«Thou fhalt not commit adultery,’’ was an interdict de- 
livered by God himfeif: and in both the Old and New 
Teftament the crime of adultery is reprefented as diftinét 
from, and accumulated upon that of fornication. 

Some have been of cpinion, that the hiftory of the wo- 
man taken in adultery, recorded in the eighth chapter of 
St. John’s Gofpel, gives countenance to this crime. When 
Chrift told the woman, * Neither do I condemn thee ;’? we 
mult believe, it is faid, that he deemed her condu& either 
not criminal, or not a crime, however, of a very heinous 
nature. A more attentive examination of this cafe (fays 
Archdeacon Paley) will convince us that nothing can be 
concluded from it, as to Chrift’s opinion concerning adul- 
tery, either one way or the other. The detign of the per- 
fons, whofe conduét on this occafion is recorded, and who 
are faid to have tempted Chrift, “ that they might have to 
accufe him,’ was to draw him into an exercife of judicial 
authority, that they might be empowered to accufe him 
before the Roman governor of ufurping or intermeddling 
with the civil government. Chrift knew this‘ to be their 
defign, and determined to defeat it. When he afked the 
woman, “hath no man condemned thee?” he fpoke, and 
was underftood by her to fpeak of a legal and judicial con- 
demnation.; otherwife her anfwer, ** No man, Lord!” was 
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not true. In the fame fenfe he ufes the word concdemm ins 
his reply. ‘* Neither do I condemn thee,” i. e. I pretend to 
no judicial chara@ter or authority over thee; it is no office 
or bufinefs of mine to pronounce or execute the fentence 
of the law. When Chrift adds, “ go and fin no more,”’ he 
in effeét tells her, that fhe had finned already ; but as to the 
degree or quality of the fin, or Chrilt’s opinion concerning 
it, nothing is declared, or can be inferred in this way.—Paley’s 
Principles of Moral and Political Philofophy, vol. 1. p. 309-3. 

Elfner (Obferv. vol. i. 318.) and Suicer (Thefaur. vol. 1. 
p- 205.) have fhewn, that the word eyaeravav, to fin, is ufed 
by the moft elegant Greek claffics (as the correfponding 
word peccare is by the Latin), to fignify the commiffion of 
adultery ; and this ftrongly intimates, that even the light of 
pane taught many of the heathens the exceeding finfulnefs 
of it. 

If Chrift had undertaken the decifion of the cafe recorded 
in this hiftory, he mutt, ip/o facto, have rendered himfelf 
obnoxious to the Romans, as well as to the Sanhedrim ; 
and if he had condemned her, a new occafion of offence muft 
have arifen, in confequence of that to Pilate, if execution 
had been ordered without an application to him ; and to 
the Jews, if Chrift had dire@ed fuch an application to be 
made. See Doddridge, and other Commentators, in loc.— 
and Lardner’s Works, vol.i. p. 41, 8vo. 

It is therefore needlefs to recur to the folution of the dif- 
ficulty adopted by fome biblical critics, who have difputed 
the genuinenefs of this paflage. By fuch, however, it has 
been urged, that this hiftory is wanting in the Syriac ver- 
fion, as wellas in the Alexandrian and Bodleian copies, and 
indeed in moft of the oldeft MSS., and that it was not ac- 
knowledged by feveral of the Greek fathers, which induced 
Beza to queftion, and Le Clerc, with many others, to reject 
its authority. In favour of this hiftory appeal is made to 
fixteen copies ufed by R. Stephens, to molt of thofe con- 
fulted by Mills and Beza, to the Harmonies of Tatian and 
Ammonius, to the apoftolical conftitutions and the Synopfis 
of Athanafius, to many of the Latin fathers, to feveral an- 
cient Syriac MSS. to the Greek and Latin printed copies, 
&c. Milland Wetftein in loc. Whitby in loc. Fabricius’s 
Codex Apocr. New Teft. tom.i. p.355, &c. See alfo 
Lardner’s Works, vol. v. p. 67, &c. &c. 

Avutrery is alfo ufed in Ancient Cufloms, for the pues 
nifhment or fine impofed for that offence, or the privilege 
of profecuting for it. 

In which fenfe, adu/terium amounts to the fame with what 
the Saxons called /egerwita. 

ApuLTERY is fometimes ufed in a more extenfive fenfe, 
for any {pecies of impurity, or crime, again{ft the virtue of 
chaftity : and in this fenfe divines underftand the feventh 
commandment. 

Apu tery is alfo ufed, efpecially in Scripture, for ido- 
latry, or departing from the true God, to the worfhip of a 
falfe one. 

Avuttery is alfo ufed in Lcclefiaftical Writers, for a per- 
fon’s invading, or intruding into a bifhoprick, during the 
former bifhop’s life. The reafon of the appellation is, that 
a bifhop is fuppofed to. contraét a kind of f{piritual marriage 
with his church. 

The tranflation of a bifhop from one fee to another was 
alfo reputed a f{pecies of adultery : on the fuppofition of its 
being a kind of fecond marriage, which, in thofe days, was 
efteemed a degree of adultery. This conclufion was founded 
on that text of St. Paul, Let a bifhop be the hufband of one 
wife, by a forced conftru€tion of church for wife, and of 
bifhop for hufband. Du-Cange. 

ADULTERY 
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Aputtery is alfo ufed, by Ancient Naturalifts, for the act 

ingrafting one plant upon another. 
cl Sabena pra of the adulteries of trees, 
arborum adulteria, which he reprefents as contrary to nature, 
and a piece of luxury, or needlefs refinement. 

Avutrery is alfo ufed by fome fanciful Afronomers and 
Afirologers, for an eclipfe of the fun, or moon, happening 
in an unufual, and, as they fuppofe, irregular manner : as in 
the cafe of horizontal eclipfes, where, though the fun and 
moon be diametrically oppofite, yet they appear as if above 
the horizon at the fame time. 

ADUMBRATION, in Heraldry, denotes the thadow 
of any beaft or charge, outlined, and painted of a darker 
colour than the field. There is perhaps no inftance of this 
bearing in any Englifh coat; but it is often mentioned by 
French and German authors. 

ADUMMIM,, in Scripture Geography, a town and moun- 
tain in the tribe of Benjamin, which fome place fouth and 
others north of Jericho. If, as fome fay, the road from 
Jerufalem to Jericho paffed through this town, it mutt 
have been welt of Jericho. Jofh. xv. 7.—xvit. 17. The 
mountain of ddummim, which Dr. Shaw affigns to the tribe 
of Judah, joins to the mountain of Quarantania, and 
through it, he fays, is cut the road that leads from Jeru- 
falem to Jericho; a difficult pafs, the mountain of blood, or 
the bloody road, as the name may import: where probably 
it was, from the nature of the fituation, that the man fell 
among thieves, mentioned in Luke x. 30. Shaw’s Trav. 
vol. ii. 276. ‘ 

ADUNA, a river of Sufiana, mentioned by Pliny, tom. 
I. pe 3 . 

KDUNICATI, a people of Gaul, in that part which 
was called-the Roman Province. . 

ADVOCARIA, in Middle Age Writers, a tax paid 
the lord for his protection; fometimes alfo called /alva- 
mentum. 

ADVOCATE, Apvocatus, compounded of ad, to, 
and vocare, to call, q.d. I call to my aid or defence, among 
the Romans, a perfon {killed in their law, and who under- 
took the defence of caufes at the bar. The Roman advo- 
cates anfwered to one part of the office of a barrilter among 
us: viz. the pleading part ; for they never gave counfel, that 
being the bufinefs of the jurt/con/uliz. 

The Romans, in the firlt ages of their ftate, held the pro- 
feffion of an advocate in great honour; and the feats of 
their bar were crouded with fenators and confuls: they, 
whofe voices commanded the people, thinking it an honour 
to be employed in defending them. thee 

They were ftyled comites, honorati, clariffimi, and even pa- 
troni; as if their cLienTs were not lefs obliged to them, 
than freed-men to their mafters. See Parron. 

The bar was not at that time venal.—Thofe who afpired 
to honours and offices, took this way of gaining an intere{t 
in the people, and always pleaded gratis. _ ; 

But no fooner were luxury and corruption brought into 
the commonwealth, than the bar became a fharer in them. 
—Then it was that the fenators let out their voices for pay, 
and zeal and cloquence were fold to the higheft bidder.— 
To put a ftop to this abufe, the tribune Cincius procured 
a law to be paffed, A. U. 549. called from him Lex Cincia, 
whereby the advocates were forbid to take any money of 
their chents.—Fred, Brunerus has publifhed an ample com- 
ment upon this law. 

It had before this been prohibited the ‘advocates to take 
any prefent or gratuities for their pleading.—The emperor 
Auguitus added a penalty to it, fubjecting thofe who 
took money to the forfeiture of four times the {um they 
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received: notwithftanding which, the advocates played their 
part fo well, that the emperor Claudius thought it an 
extraordinary circum{tance, when he obliged them not to 
take above as many fefterces as are equivalent to eighty 
pounds fterling, or upwards, for pleading each caufe. 

On occafion of Suilius’s receiving four hundred thoufand 
felterces, or about 3200/. from an illuftrious knight, and 
afterwards betraying him, the /ex cincia, revived by Auguf- 
tus, which prohibited advocates from receiving either money 
or prefents from their clients, was enforced; and Claudius, 
it is faid, allowed advocates to take as much as ten thoufand 
fefterces, or about 80/. ; but if they took more they were to 
be profecuted for extortion. This regulation paffed into a 
law. Nero, in his firft fpeech to the Senate, declared his 
purpofe of revifing and enforcing the ancient laws, by which 
advocates were forbidden to receive fees. It was an 
apophthegm of Thrafea, who fuffered death under this Em- 
peror, A. D. 66, that advocates fhould undertake only the 
caufes of their friends, of people in diltrefs, and fuch as 
might tend to fet good examples and purify the morals. 
Pliny, Ep. vi. 29. Alexander Severus gave ftipends to the 
advocates in the provinces, provided he was well affured that 
they pleaded without being feed by their clients. But the in- 
junction which difallowed advocates from receiving any thing 
of their clients was found to be impraéticable in its utmoift 
rigour. Accordingly, Conftantine did not attempt to revive 
it; but he pronounces thofe advocates, who obliged their 
clients to make over to them by deeds the beft part of their 
property in land, cattle, or flaves, or who proftituted their 
talents in this odious traffic, unworthy to be admitted into 
the company of honeft men, and he excluded them from the 
bar. Cod. Theod. tit. ro. leg. 1. 

Anpvocarte is {till ufed in countries, and courts, where 
the civil law obtains, for thofe who plead and defend the 
caufes of clients trufted to them. 

In the Englith courts, advocates are more generally called ‘ 
COUNSEL. 

In Scotland they have a college, or Faculty of Advocates, 
about 2co in number, appointed to plead in all caufes before 
the Courts of Seffion, Jutticiary, and Exchequer. They are 
alfo intitled to plead in the Houfe of Peers, and other fupreme 
courts in England. A candidate for the office of advocate un- 
dergoes three fucceffive trials; the firft in Latin, upon the civil 
law, and Greek and Roman antiquities; the fecond in Englifh, 
upon the municipal law of Scotland; and in the third, he 
defends a Latin thefis, which is impugned by three members 
of the faculty. Before he puts on the gown, he makes a 
fhort fpeech in Latin to the lords, and then takes the oaths 
to the government, and de fideli.. From this refpetable body 
all vacancies on the bench are generally fupplied. In 1660, 
the faculty founded a library upon a very extenfive plan, 
fuggefted by Sir George M’Kenzie, advocate to king 
Charles II., who enriched it with many valuable books. 
The colleétion has been gradually increafing, and it now 
confifts of many valuable books on law and other fubjeGts ; 
feveral original MSS. anda great variety of Jewith, Grecian, 
Roman, Scots, and Englith coins and medals. 

By the articles of the Union, none are to be named ordi- 
nary lords of feffion, except thofe who have been advocates, 
or principal clerks of feflion for five years, &c. 

In France, they had alfo two kinds of advocates, viz. 
pleading advocates, a@ocats plaidants ; and counfel adyecates,, 
avocats confultants. his diftin@ion was formed with a view 
to the two branches among the Romans, advocati, and juri/- 
confulti.—Y et there is this difference, that the fun@ion of 
the jurifconfulti, who only gave their advice, was of a differ- 
ent kind from that of the advocati ; being a fort of private 
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and perpetual magiftrature, principally under the firft empe- 
yors; and the advocati never became jurifconfulti. Whereas, 
on the other hand, in France, after the advocates have at- 
tained to reputation and experience enough at the bar, they 
quit fo buty a province, and become a kind of chamber- 
counfel.—They had alfo their advocate general, and king’s 
advocate, avocat du roy. 

Apvocarte, Lord, or King’s, in Scotland, one of the eight 
great officers of flate, whofe bufinefs is to give his advice 
about the making and executing of laws; to defend the 
king’s right and intereft in all public meetings ; to profecute 
all capital crimes before the juiticiary ; and to concur in all 
purfuits before fovereign courts for breaches of the peace ; 
and alfo in all matters wherein the king, or his donator, has 
intereft.—He intents no proceffes of treafon, except by war- 
rant of privy-council. 

The lord advocate is fometimes an ordinary lord of feffion ; 
in which cafe he only pleads in the king’s caufes ; otherwife 
he is at liberty to plead in all caufes. 

He is the principal crowa-lawyer in Scotland, and has the 
privilege of wearing his hat when he pleafes in court. The 
office of king’s advocate is not very ancient ; having been efta- 
blifhed about the beginning of the 16th century. He had 
not originally the power of profecuting crimes without the 
concurrence of a private party; but in 1597, he was autho- 
rifed to profecute crimes at his own inftance. 

Apvocate of a city, or town, is a magiltrate eftablithed in 
feveral places of Germany, for the adminiftration of juftice in 
that city, in the emperor’s name. See ApvoweE. 

ApyocaTe is more particularly ufed, in Church Hiffory, 
for a perfon appointed to defend the rights and revenues of a 
church or religious houfe. 

The word advocatus, or advowee, is till retained, for what 
we ufually call the patron, or him who has the advowfon, or 
right of prefentation, in his own name. 

Lhe abbeys and monafteries had alfo all their advocates, 
or advowees. See ADMINICULATOR. 

There are feveral other kinds of advocates ; as 

Anpvocaté, con/i/torial, is an officer of the court of Rome, 
whofe bufinefs it is to plead on the oppofitions made to the 
provistons of benefices in that court. There are ten of 
thefe in number. 

Apyocares, eledive, thofe chofen by the abbot, bifhop, 
or chapter, a particular licence being had from the king, or 
prince, for that purpofe. The eleGtions were originally made 
in the prefence of the count of the province. 

Anvrocates, feudal, were of the military kind, who, to 
make them more zealous for the intereft of the church, had 
lands granted them in fee, which they held of the church, 
and did homage, and took an oath of fidelity to the bifhop or 
abbot. Thefe were to lead the vaflals of the church to war, 
not only in private quarrels of the church itfelf, but in mili- 
tary expeditions for the king’s fervice, in which they were 
the ftandard-bearers of their churches. 

Apvoeate, fi/cal, fifi ApvocaTus, was an officer infti- 
tuted by the emperor Adrian, to defend the caufe and in- 
terefts of the Friscus, or private treafury, in the feveral tri- 
bunals where that might be concerned. 

Apvocates, juridical, in the Middle Age, were thofe who 
from attending caufes in the court of the comes, or count of 
the province, became judges themfelves, and held courts of 
their vaffals thrice a year, under the name of the éria placita 
generalia. 

In confideration of this farther fervice, they had a parti- 
cular allowance of one third part of all fines, or muléts, 
impofed on defaulters, &c. which was called tertia bannorum 
pars, tertius denarius, tertia pars compofitionum, tertia pars 
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legum, or emendarum, &c.; befides a proportion of diet for 
themfelves and fervants. 

Apvocartts, matricular, were the advocates of the mo- 
ther or cathedral churches. 

Apvocarts, military, thofe appointed for the defence of 
the church, rather by arms and authority, than by pleading 
and eloquence. 

Thefe were introduced in the times of confufion, when 
every perfon was obliged to maintain their own property by 
force; bifhopsand abbots not being permitted to bear arms, 
and the fcholaftic or gowned advocates being equally unac- 
quainted with them, recourfe was had to knights, noblemen, 
foldiers, or even to princes. 

ApvocaTes, nominative, thofe appointed by a king, or 
pope. Sometimes the churches petitioned kings, &c. to 
appoint them an advocate ; at other times this was done of 
their own accord. By fome regulations, no perfon was ca- 
pable of being eleéted advocate, unlefs he had an eftate in 
land in the fame county. 

Apvocartes, regular, thofe duly formed and qualified for 
their profeffion, by a proper courfe of ftudy, the requifite 
oath, fubfcription, licence, &c. 

Anvvocartes, fubordinate, thofe appointed by other fupe- 
rior ones, aCting under them, and accountable to them. - 

There were divers reafons for the creation of thefe fub- 
ordinate advocates: as, the fuperior quality of the principal 
advocate, his being detained in war, or being involved in 
other affairs; but chiefly the too great diftance of fome of 
the church lands, and their lying in the dominions of foreign 
princes. 

ApvocatTes, fupreme, or fovereign, were thofe who had 
the authority in chief, but aéted by deputies, or fubordinate 
advocates. Thefe were alfo called principal, greater, and 
fometimes general advocates.—Such in many cafes were 
kings, &c. when either they had been chofen advocates, or 
became fuch by being founders, or endowers of churches, 
Princes had alfo another title to advocatefhip, fome of them 
pretending to be advocati nati of the churches within their 
dominions. 

ADVOCATIA, in the Feudal Law, the procuration 
of fome public buiinefs, committed by a fuperior to his 
fubftitute. 

Anpvocaria js alfo ufed for the patronage and prote¢tion 
of a church, college, monaftery, and the like, in which fenfe 
it amounts to the fame with apvowson. 

ApvocartiA is alfo-ufed for the proteGtion and defence of 
lay perfons, eftates, &c. 

ADVOCATION, Apvvocartio, in the Civil Law, the 
aét of calling auother to our aid, relief, or defence. 

Apvocation, bill of, in Scots law, a writing drawn up 
in the form of a petition ; whereby a party, in an aétion be- 
fore an inferior court, applies to the fupreme court, or Court 
of Seffion, for calling the a€tion from the inferior court be- 
fore itfelf. 

Avvocartion, letters of, in Scots law, the decree or war- 
rant of the Court of Seflion, upon cognizance of the faéts 
fet forth in the bill, drawn up in the form of a fummons, and 
pafling under the fignet, difcharging the inferior judge, and 
all others from farther procedure in the caufe, and advocat- 
ing it to itfelf. 

The grounds upon which thefe letters may be fought, are 
incompetency, comprehending defeét of jurifdiétion, and 
reafons for declining competent jurifdiction, arifing from fuf- 
picion of the judge, or privilege in the parties ; and iniquity, 
which happens when the judge delays juftice, or pronounces 
fentence contrary to law. No caufe fora {um below twelve 
pounds can be advocated from an inferior court to the Court 
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of Seffion, unlefs the inferior judge be incompetent, in which 
cafe the caufe may be removed from him by advecation, 
however inconfiderable the fubject. 

If after letters of advocation are intimated to the judge, he 
yet proceeds, his degree will be null, as given /prefo mandato. 
Mackenzie, Init. : 

ADVOCATIONE Decimarum, a writ which lies for 
the claim of the fourth part, or upwards, of the tythes that 
belong to any church. Reg. Orig. 29. : 

ADVOCATURA, in Writers of the Middle and Bar- 
barous Age, denotes an inferior kind of jurif{diction, exercifed 
by advocates within the diftriéts of their refpeétive churches, 
&c. The word is fometimes ufed as fynonymous with 
apvocaTiA. Du-Cange. 

ADVOWEE, in Ancient Cufloms, and Law Books, de- 
notes the advocate of a church, religious houfe, or the like. 

The word is otherwife written avouce, advouee, and 
avowee ; fometimes advouer ; being derived from avouer, to 
own, or acknowledge. 

There are advowees of cathedrals, abbeys, monatteries, 
&c. Thus Charlemagne had the title of advowee of St. 
Peter’s, and he is faid to have been the firlt on whom this 
title of advowee was conferred by the pope, for having pro- 
te&ed Italy and the church againft the Lombards; king 
Hugh, of St. Riquier; and Bolandus mentions fome letters 
of pope Nicholas, for which he conftituted king Edward 
the Confeffor, and his fucceflors, advowees of the monaftery 
at Weftminfter, and of all the churches in England. 

Thefe advowees were the guardians, protectors, and ad- 
miniftrators of the temporal concerns of the churches, &c. 
and under their authority were pafled all contraéts which 
related to them. 

It appears alfo, from the moft ancient charters, that the 
donations made to churches were conferred on the perfons 
of the advowees. They always pleaded the caufes of the 
churches in court, and diftributed juftice for them, in the 
places under their jurifdition. They alfo commanded the 
forces furnifhed by their monafteries, &c. for the war; and 
even were their champions, and fometimes maintained duels 
for them. 

This office is faid to have been firft introduced in the 
fourth century, in the time of Stillico; though the Bene- 
diGtines do not fix its origin before the eighth century. 

By degrees, men of the firft rank were brought into it, 
as it was found neceffary, either to defend with arms, or to 
protect with powerand authority. In fome monatteries they 
were only called confervators ; but thefe without the name 
had all the functions of advowees. The imperial advowce 
was a magillrate formerly eftablifhed by the emperors to ad- 
minifter juftice in their name, in the cities of the empire. 

There were alfo fometimes feveral /ub-advowees, or fub- 
advocates, in each monaftery, who officiated inftead of the 
advowees themfelves ; which, however, proved the ruin of 
monatteries; thofe inferior officers running into great abufes. 

Hence alfo, hufbands, tutors, and every perfon in gene- 
ral who took upon him the defence of another, were deno- 
minated adyowees, or advocates. Hence feveral cities had 
their advowees ; which were eftablifhed long after the eccle- 
fiaftical ones, and doubtlefs from their example. Thus, we 
read in hiitory of the advowees of Augfburg, of Arras, &c. 

The vipames, affumed the quality of advowees; and 
hence it is, that feveral hiftorians of the eighth century con- 
founded the two functions together. 

Hence alfo it is, that feveral fecular lords in Germany 
bear mitres for their crefls, as having anciently been advowees 
of the great churches. 
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Spelman diftinguithes two kinds of ecclefiaftical advowees: 
—The one, of caufes, or procefles advocuti caufarum 5 the 
other, of territory, or lands, advocati foli. 

The former were nominated by the king, and were ufu- 
ally lawyers, who undertook to plead the caufes of the mo- 
natteries. 

The other, which flill fubfift, and are fometimes called 
by their primitive name, advowees, though more ufually 
PATRONS, were hereditary ; as being the founders and en- 
dowers of churches, &c. or their heirs. 

Women were fometimes advowees, advocatiffe. And, in 
effeé&t, the canon law mentions fome who had this title, and 
who had the fame right of prefentations, &c. in their 
churches, which the advowees themfelves had. 

In a ftat. 25 Ed. III. we meet with advowee paramount, 
for the higheft patron ; that is, the king. 

There are allo advowees of countries and provinces.— 
In a charter of the year 1157, Berthold duke of Zeringhen 
is called advowee of Thuringia ; and in the Notitia of the 
Belgic churches, publifhed by Mirus, the count of Lon- 
vain is ftyled count and advowee of Brabant. In the rith 
and 12th centuries we alfo meet with the advowees of Alfa- 
tia, of Suabia, &c. 

ADVOWING, or Avowinc, Apvyocare,in Law. See 
Avowry. 

ADVOWSON. See Apvocartra. 

Apvowson, or Apvouzen, in Common Law, fignifies 
a right to prefent to a vacant benefice. 

Advowfon is fo called, becaufe the right of prefenting to 
the church was firft gained by fuch as were founders, bene- 
factors, or maintainers of the church, viz. ratione fiunda- 
tionis, as where the anceitor was founder of the church; or 
ratione donationis, where-he endowed the church 3 or ratione 
fundi, as where he gave the foil whereupon the church was 
built ; and therefore they were called advocati. They were 
alfo called patroni, and thereupon the advow‘fon is called jus 
patronatus ; and he who has the right of advowfon is called 
the patron of the church. An advow‘fon is, ftrictly fpeak- 
ing, an incorporeal hereditament ; for it is not itfelf the bo- 
dily poffeffion of the church, and its appendages, but a night 
of giving to fome other perfon a title to fuch bodily poflef- 
fion. The patronage can only be conveyed by operation of 
law, by verbal grant, either oral or written, which is a kind 
of invifible, mental transfer; and being fo vefted it lies 
dormant and unnoticed, till occafion call it forth: when it 
produces a vifible, corporeal fruit, by entitling fome clerk, 
whom the patron hall pleafe to nominate, to enter and re- 
ceive bodily poffeffion of the lands and tenements of the 
church. i Inft. 119. Fleta, lib. v. cap. r4. 

‘Though the nomination of fit perfons to officiate in every 
diocefe was originally in the bifhop, yet they were content 
to let the founders of churches have the nomination of the 
perfons to the churches fo founded, referving to themfelves 
a right to judge of the fitnefs of the perfons fo nominated. 
Gibf. ii. ed. 756. 

Advow/ons are of two kinds. r. Advowfon in grofs, or 
a right fubfifting in itfelf, belonging to a perfon, and not 
adhering to any manor or lands as parcels thereof. 2. dd- 
vowfon appendant, which depends on a manor, as appurte- 
nant toit. This will pafs, or be conveyed, together with 
the manor, as incident and appendant thereto, by a grant 
of the manor only, without adding any other words. 

Advowfons formerly were moft of them appendant to 
manors, and the patrons were parochial barons: the lordfhip 
of the manor, and patronage of the church, were feldom 
in different hands, until advowfons were given to religious 
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houfes. But of late times, the lordfhip of the manor, and 
advowfon of the church, have been divided. 

Advowfons are allo prefentative, collative, or donative : pre- 
Jentative, where the patron prefents or offers his clerk to the 
bifhop of the diocefe, to be inftituted in his church, if 
he be found canonically qualified : collative, where the be- 
nefice is given by the bifhop, as original patron thereof, or 
by means of a right he has acquired by /ap/e, in which cafe 
the bifhop cannot prefent to himfelf; but he does by the 
one act of collation or conferring the benefice, the whole 
that is done in common cafes, by both prefentation aud 
in{titution ; donative, as where the king, or any fubjeét by 
his licence, founds a church or chapel, and ordains that it 
fhall be merely in the gift or difpofal of the patron, fubje& 
to his vifitation only, and not to that of the ordinary, 
and vetted abfolutely in the clerk by the patron’s deed of 
donation without prefentation, inftitution, or induGion. 
This is faid to have been anciently the only way of confer- 
ring ecclefiaftical benefices in England. See Institution. 
If, as the law now ftands, the true patron once waves this 
privilege of donation, and prefents to the bifhop, and his clerk 
1s admitted and inftituted, the advowfon is now become for 
ever prefentative, and fhall never be donative any more. 

_ Sometimes, anciently, the patron had the fole nomina- 
tion of the prelate, abbot, or prior ; either by inveftiture 
(Ge e. delivery of a paftoral ftaff,) or by direét prefentation to 
the diocefan ; and if a free eleGtion was left to the religious, 
yet a conge d’elire, or licence of eleGtion, was firft to be ob- 
tained of the patron, and the perfon eleéted was confirmed 
by him. 

If the founder’s family became extin&, the patronage of 
the convent went to the lord of the manor. Unlefs the 
feveral colleges in the univerfities be retrained in the number 
of advowfons they may receive ; it is argued they will in 
time acquire fuch a ftock as to fruftrate the defign of their 
foundation, (which is the education of youth), by creating 
too quick a fucceffion of fellows; fo that there will not be 
in the colleges a fufficient number of perfons of compe- 
tent age, knowledge, and experience to inftruét and form 
the minds of the youth. In fome colleges the number of 
advowfons is faid to be already two-thirds, or more, of the 
number of fellows. It is objected, on the other fide, that 
the fucceffion of fellows may be too flow, as well as too 
quick ; whereby perfons well qualified may be detained fo 
long in colleges, as not to have ftrength or activity enough 
left for the difcharge of parochial funétions. 

Colleges holding more advowfons in number than a moiety 
of the fellows, are not capable of purchafing more. Grants 
of advowfons by papilts are void. 9 Geo. II. c.36. § 5. 
11 Geo. II. c. 17. § 5. 

Advowfons are temporal inheritances, and lay fees; they 
may be granted by deed or will, and are affets in the hands 
of heirs or executors. The recovery of advowfons, as tem- 
poral rights, was effeCtually provided for by one of the ex- 
cellent regulations of Edward I. Before his time the law, 
in this refpe&t, was extremely deficient. 

Prefentations to advowfons, for money or other reward, 
are void. 13 Eliz. cap.6. See Burn’s Eccl. Law, vol. 1. 

Apvowson of the Moiet; of the Church, is where there 
are two feveral patrons and two feveral incumbents in the 
fame church, the one of the one moiety and the other of the 
other moiety. A moiety of the advowfon is where two 
muit join in the prefentation and there is but one incumbent. 
See Stat. 7 Anne, c. 18. In Scotland the right of advow- 
fon is called Parronace. 
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ADUR, in Geography, a river of Suffex that falls into 
the fea at Shoreham, and admits fhips of burden to go up to 
the town. 

ADUST, Anvustus, formed of adurere, ts burn, among 
Phyficians, &e. is applied to {uch humours, as by long heat 
become of a hot and fiery nature. 

Such is choler fuppofed to be. 
confidered as black and aduft bile. 

Blood is faid to be aduit, when, by reafon of fome extra- 
ordinary heat, its more fubtile parts are all evaporated, leaving 
the groffer; with all the impurities therein, half torrified. 

ADUSTION, in Surgery, is the fame as Cauterifation, 
and fignifies the application of any fubftance to the 
animal body, which aéts like fire. See Cautrery and 
Caustic. The ancient furgeons, efpecially the Arabians, 
were remarkably fond of having recourfe to aduftion in local 
Gifeafes ; but the ufe of aétual heat is very rarely admitted 
by the moderns. See Moxa. 

ADUSTION, among Phyficians, is ufed for an inflam- 
matiou of the parts about the brain, and its membranes, at- 
tended with a hollownels of the /inciput and eyes, a pale 
colour, and drynefs of the body ; 1n which cafe the yolk of 
an egz, with oil of rofes, applied by way of cataplafm is 
recommended ; as are the leaves of turnfol, the parings of a 
gourd, the pulp of a pompion, applied in the fame manner 
with oil of rofes. 

ADY, in Natural Hiflory, a name given to the palm-tree 
of the ifland of St. Thomas. It is a tall tree with a thick, 
bare, upright ftem, growing fingle cn its root,.of a thin 
light timber, and full of juice. The head of this tree fhoots 
into a vaft number of branches, which being cut off, or an 
incilion being made therein, afford a great quantity of fweet 
juice, which, fermenting, fupplies the place of wine, amoung 
the Indians. 

The fruit of this tree is called by the Portuguefe caryoces, 
and carioffe ; and by the black natives ananGa. This fruit 
is of the fize and fhape of a lemon, and contains a kernel, 
which is good to eat. The fruit itfelf is eat roafted, and 
the raw kernels are often mixed with mandioc meal. Thefe 
kernels are fuppofed very cordial. An oil is alfo prepared 
from the fruit, which anfwers the purpofe of oil, or butter, 
in Europe. 

This oil is alfo ufed for anointing ftiff and contra&ted parts 
of the body. Ray. 

ADYLISUS, in Ancient Geography, a mountain which 
Pliny places in Beeotia. 

ADYNAMIA, in Medicine, formed of the primitive os 
and duvzpsc, fPrength, debility or weaknefs from ficknefs. 
Accordingly Adynamie, denote thofe affeCtions of the hu- 
man body which form the fecond order of the fecond clafs 
in the arrangement of Dr. Cullen, and which he defines to 
be a diminution of the involuntary motions, whether vital or 


Melancholy is ufually 


natural. This is a diftin€ clafs in the diltribution of Vo- 
gel. It comprehends the genera of /yncope, dy/pepfia, hypo- 


chondriafis, and chlorofis. Some naturalifts place thefe under 
debilitates,and Linnzus calls them guictales. See Nosovocy. 

ADYNAMON, among Anetent Phyficians, a kind of 
weak factitious wine, prepared from mutt boiled down with 
water; to be given to patients, to whom genuine wine 
might be hurtful. 

ADYRMACHIDA, or Apyrmacnir#, in Ancient 
Geography, a people of Libya, inhabiting the fea-coaft, 
near the Canopic mouth of the Nile. Herodotus (I. iv. 
c. 168.) defcribes them as refembling the Egyptians in their 
cuftoms and manners _ Silius Italicus refers to them, lib. iii. 
v. 278. p. 349. Ed. Drakenb. 
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 Verficolor contra cetra, et falcatus ab arte 
Enfis Adyrmachidis, ac levo tegmina crure.”’ 

ADYTOUM, a fecret or retired place in the Pagan tem- 
ples, where oracles were given,and into which none but the 
-priefts were admitted. Thus Seneca in his tragedy of Thy- 
-eltes (iv. 1. 679.) 

“66 Hinc orantibus 
Refponfa dantur certa, cum ingenti fono 
Laxantur adyto fata.” 

The word originally fignifies imacceflible; being com- 
pounded of & nof, and dux, or duvw, to enter. 

The Sandum Sanéorum, or Holy of Holies, of the temple of 
Solomon was of the nature of the Pagan-adytun, none but 
the high-prieft being admitted into it, and he but once a year, 
on the great day of expiation. After the Babylonifh capti- 
~vity this place wanted the ark, the mercy-feat, the fchechi- 
nah of the divine prefence, and the Urim and Thummim ; 
the defe& of thefe caufing an imperfection in the Jewifh wor- 
fhip, compared with the former {tate of it, a reltoration of 
them is devoutly fupplicated in the Jewith liturgy ; particu. 
Tarly in the moft ‘folemn part of it, which they call Shemoneh 
Efbreh, or the eighteen prayers. 

ADZE, or Appice, a cutting tool, of the axe kind; 
having its blade made thin, and arching, and its edge at 
sright angles to the handle; chiefly ufed for taking thin chips 
-off timber or boards, and for paring away certain irregula- 
rities which the axe cannot come at. 

The adze is ufed by carpenters, but more by coopers, as 
being convenient for cutting the hollow fides of boards, &c. 
It is ground from a bafe on ‘its infide to its outer edge; fe 
that when it is blunt they cannot conveniently grind it, 
without taking its helve out of the eye. 

ADZEL, in Geogi-aphy, a mean place in the government 
of Riga, fubjeét to Ruffia. N. lat. 56°. go’. E. long. 38°. 

’ 


, ADZENETA, a fmall town of Valencia, in Spain, feated 
on the mountain Pegna Golofa, in which grow multitudes of 
efculent plants. N. lat. 40°. 30’. W. long. 0°. 16’. 

ADZUD, a town of Moldavia in European Turkey, 
nine miles weft-fouth-welt of Birlat. 

AE, or &, adiphthong, or double vowel, compounded of 
A and E. 

Authors are by no means agreed’as to the ufe of the x in 
Englifh words.—Some out of regard to etymology, infift on 
ats being retained in all words, particularly technical ones, 
borrowed from the Greek and Latin; while others, from a 
confideration that it is no proper diphthong-in eur language, 
its found being no other than that of the fimple e, contend 
that it ought to be entirely difufed; and, in fa&, the fimple 
e has of late been adopted inftead of the Roman x; as in the 
word equator, Kc. 

4EA, in Ancient Geography, a confiderable and celebrated 
city and port of Colchis, near the river Phafis, and diftant 
‘from the fea, according to Pliny, (H.N. 1. vi.c. 4. t. isp. 
204.) 15 miles, but according to Stephanus (de Urb. p. 30.) 
more than 37 miles. It was encompaffed by the rivers Hip- 
pos, fo called from its rapidity, and Cyaneos, fo denominated 
trom its colour, near their confluence in the Phafis, and thue 
formed into a kind of peninfula. Some have conjeétured 
that it was the fame with the apolis of Ptolemy; and 
that it derived its name either from the Greek aia, 
earth, or from the Hebrew , ifland. The Circe 
Obtained the appellation of za from this city. See 
Homer’s Odyff. 1. ix. v. 32. and Virgil 1. iti. v. 386. It 
as alfo repeatedly mentioned by Apollonius Rhodius, as a 
place to which the river was navigable. Argonautic l. ii. v. 
eae pp: 188. 250, Ed. Hoelzlin, Ovid likewife (in 
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his Metam, 1, vil. v.9. tom.ii. p. 446. Ed. Burman.) {peaks 


of the 
“ 


Validos /Ketias ignes.”’ 
‘Tradition afcribes its origin to the famous Sefoftris, king of 
Egypt, who, after having traverfed the whole of Afia with 
his army, left a colony in Colchis, and there created pillars 
of ftone upon which were engraven, according to Apol- 
lonius, the names and pofition of the countries through 
which he had paffed. Pliny and Strabo alfo reprefent it as 
the abode of king A®eta, and the theatre of the adventures 
of his daughter Medea. It had a temple dedicated to the 
god Mars, and another to Phryxus. It was anciently fa- 
mous for its gold and filver, and other metals, which might 
have given occafion to the Argonautic expedition, firft by 
Phryxus and afterwards by Jafon. Strabo. Geog. tom. 1. 
p- 38. &c. Itis now Lippopotamo. 

‘There was another town called a, in Theffaly; and 2 
fountain of this name in Macedon. 

AEA, the name of an ifland, which Mela ‘{l. ii. c. 7.) 
fuppofes to have been fituated in the bay of Sicily, and to 
have been the habitation of Calypfo. But he has probably 
confounded the name ot this ifland with that of a above 
mentioned; as both the ifland of Calypfo, or Ogygia, 
and that of Circe, or Ala, are far diftant from the ‘coak of 
Sicily. 

JEACEA, in Antiquity, folemn feafts and combats, cele- 
brated in /Egina, in honour of A®acus, who had been their 
king, and who, on account of his fingular juftice upon 
earth, was fuppofed to have a commiffion given him to bea 
prince or judge, whofe office it was to prefide over Elyfium, 
or the region of blifs, This AZacus, it is faid, was the fon 
of Jupiter and AZgina; and when his country was depopu- 
lated by a plague, he is reported to have obtained of Jupi- 
ter a fupply of inhabitants, who, at his requeft, converted 
ants into men ; whence they were called Myrmidons, from 
Hupunxes, ants. The meaning of the fable {eems to be that 
he drew them out of their caves into which they ‘had re- 
tired for fecurity, when they were invaded by pirates, and 
encouraged them to apply to agriculture and commerce; fo 
that by their induitry they recovered what they had loft.— 
See /Ecrina. 

ACUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of the spHinx, having 
fix yellow points on the fore wings, and the latter yellow, 
with the margin of an azure colour. It is found in Auftria. 

JEAMENE, in Ancient Geography, a-country of the Na- 
batheans, in Arabia. 

JEANA, acity of Macedonia, founded by “Eanus, fon 
of Elymus, king of the Tyrrhenians, who, leaving his owa 
country, inhabited Macedonia. : 

ZEANIS, a fountain of Locris, fituated in the facred grove 
called Aaneius lucus, fo called, according to Strabo, from 2 
Greek named AZanes, who was killed there by Patroclus. 

JEANITIS, a country of the Nabatheans. 

/EANTIDES, a tribe of Attica, which comprehended 
fix different people, viz. thofe of Marathon, Atnone, Pia- 
phide, Rhamnus, Titacidz and Tricorythus. 

JEANTIUM, or Ayacrum, afmall place in Afia, upon 
a promontory north-weft of Rhetheum. Here, it ts faid, 
Ajax was buried. His ftatue found in this place, was taken 
away by Marc Antony, and reftored by Auguiflus. 

f£sntT1um was alfo a town and promontory of Thef- 
faly, in the extremity of the peninfula, which contained 
Magnefia, oppofite to Thebes of Theffaly, and at the en- 
trance of the Pelafgic gulph. _ 

42 AS, a river of Greece, which fprang from Mount Pin- 
dus, and flowed into the Adriatic fea, about 10 ftadia from 
the city of Apollonia. This is fuppofed to have been the 
fame with+the river ous. ae tom. i. p, 486, 
Mm 
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J£as, or Aras, a mountain of Egypt upon the Red Seca. 

JEBUD 2, a name given by ancient Geographers to the 
Weltera ifles of Scotland. 

JEBURA, a town of Spain near the Tagus, in the pro- 
vince of Caftile; now Talavera la Reyna. 

ALCJE, a town of Italy, in Magna Grecia. 

JECCANI, a people of Tufcany, near the city, for- 
merly called /Ecas, to the South of Luceria, and-now 
Troja. Plin. H. N. tom.1. p. 168. 

AECHILENSI]I, a people who lived, according to Pro- 
lemy, in the northern parts of Sardinia. 

ZECHMALOTARCHA, in Antiquity, a Greek term, 
fignifying the chief or leader of the Jewith captives in Baby- 
lonia. ‘The Jews who refufed to follow Zerubbabel, and 
return with him to Jerufalem, after the Babylonifh captivity, 
created an Achmalotarch to govern them. The Jews, in- 
deed, did not call him by this name, as fome authors have 
afferted, for that people fpoke Hebrew, or Chaldee, and 
not Greek. But Origen, and others who wrote in the 
Greek tongue, rendered the Hebrew name mb WRT 
rafch galuth, q. d. chief of the captivity, by a Greek name o 
the like import, aixparslepxo:, formed from asyuaralbos, cap- 
tive of osxpny fpear or war, and opxwv, commander or chief. 
However, the fews feem to have had officers of this kind 
before the return from Babylon, as we may infer from the 
hittory of Sufannah: the two elders who condemned her 
being fuppofed to have been A%chmalotarche that year. 
The Jewifh writers afflure us that the Aichmalotarche were 
only to be chofen out of the tribe of Judah. 

The eaftern Jews had their princes of the Captivity, as 
the weftern Jews had their patriarchs. he Jews are faid 
{till to have an echmalotarcha at Babylon, but without 
the authority of the ancient ones. . One perfon of this de- 
{cription, fele@ed from the houfe of David, was formerly 
acknowledged and honoured as a prince among the Jews, 
and had fome fort of junfdiction, as far as it was conliftent 
with the government to which they were fubje&t ; and it 
was fometimes allowed and ratified by the reigning princes. 
But if fuch an officer now exift at Babylon or elfewhere, he 
is merely the head of the feét in that place, without {word 
or {ceptre, or any power of coercion, or authority of jurif- 
diGtion, befides what he derives from the voluntary fub- 
miffion of the Jews, who inhabit fuch places. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more vain than the pretence of the Jews, 
that by this echmalotarcha, the fceptre and law-giver are 
preferved in the tribe of Judah ; and that the prophecy of 
facob (Gen. xlix. 10.) is not yet fulfilled by the advent of 
the Meffiah. Bafnage’s Hift. Jews. Prideaux’s Con. 
vol. i. p. 153. vole il. p. 934. 

JECIDIUM, in Botany, a genus of the cryptogamia fungi 


clafs and order; its characters are, that it has a membrana- . 


ceous fheath, fmooth on both fides, and full of naked feparate 
feeds. Gmelin enumerates 18 f{pecies, fome of which belong 
to the rycorErpon-of other authors. Several of thefe are 
found on the leaves of other plants; and one of them is 
known to agriculturifts by the name of the Red Gum. This 
fpecies ufually grows upon the infide of the glumes of the 
calyx, and of the exterior valvule of the corolla, under their 
epidermis ; which, when the plant is ripe, burfts, and emits 
a powder of a bright orange colour. This little plant, fays 
an ingenious obferver, (Linnzan Tranf. vol. v. p. 122.) does 
not appear to be materially injurious to the grain, if at all. 
He has {een ears full of it, with very plump kernels; and 
has alfo found it upon branded ears. Before the cuticle, 
which covers the feed of thie fungus, burtts, it has very much 
the appearance of a puftule upon the human body. Other 
fpecies grow on decaying wood and moffes, and in the leaves 
of tuffilago farfara and petafites, Bartfia vifcofa, Ane- 
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mone nemorofa, Adoxa mofchatellina, Carduus arvenfis, and 
Betonica officinalis, &c. 

ZECLUS, in Lntomology, a {pecies of Parizrio, with the 
wings black above, cinereous beneath, waved with black, 
and with a yellow ocellated fpot. It is feund in Amboyna. 

FECULANUM, or /Ectanum, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of the Hirpini in Italy, fituate between Beneventum 
and Tarentum. The inhabitants are called by Pliny (tom. i. 
p- 167.) Aicwlani, and in an ancient in{cription of Gruter 
ZEclanenfes. ‘The town, according to Cluverius, is now 
called 2ricento. 

ZEDEA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Paritio, with wings 
fpotted with white, the anterior greenifh, the pofterior 
marked with a yellow band; found in South America. 

JEDELITE. See Zeouire. . 

ZEDEPSI Therme, baths of Aidepfus, in Ancient Geography, 
the name of a city in the ifland of Eubcea upon the weltern 
coaft. The baths were confecrated to Hercules. 

ZEDES, in Antiquity, a chapel, or inferior kind of temple, 
diltinguifhed by this, that it was not confecrated by the 
Augurs, as thofe properly called Tempers were. Such 
was the zrarium, or treafury ; called des Saturni. 

ZEDESIUS, in Biography, the difciple and fucceflor of 
Jamblichus, lived in Cappadocia, and, after the example of 
his mafter, pretended to fupernatural communications with 
the Deity, and practifed theurgic arts. Of the events that 
occurred to him the moit ludicrous is this: viz. That, in 
an{wer to his prayers, his future fate was revealed to him in 
hexameter verfes, which fuddenly appeared upon the palm 
of his left hand. ‘Towards the clofe of his life, he com- 
mitted his fchool at Cappadocia to the care of his difciple 
and friend Euftathius, and removed to Pergamus, where he 
had a numerous train of followers. Brucker’s Hilt. Phil. 
by Enfield, vol. i. p. 75. 

fEDICULA, in Antiquity, a term, denoting the inner part 
of the edes or temple, in which the altar and ftatue of the 
deity were placed; but the term had various acceptations. 
Tt fometimes denoted a low fmall building, or edes parva, 
confecrated to fome divinity : it often fignified a niche in the 
wall for receiving a ftatue, and thofe efpecially of the Lares 
or Penates; and fometimes the reprefentations of temples, 
which were offered and fufpended in the temples of the gods, 
and more efpecially in that of Diana of Ephefus. 

ZEDICULUS, in Roman AZ;/hology, the deity who pre- 
fided over the con{truction and confervation of buildings. 

ADILATE, in Antiquity, the dignity or magiftracy of 
the Roman pitts. This is otherwife called Adiitas, In 
infcriptions we find it reprefented by the abbreviature. AD. 

JEDILE, /Epitts, in datiguity, a Roman magiltrate, 
vefted with divers functions, chiefly that of fuperintending 
the buildings both public and private ; as baths, aqueduéts, 
roads, bridges, caufeways, &c. ‘The word is formed of 
edes, temple, or houfe, on account of their having the care of 
temples, hovfes, &e. 

The zdiles at Rome correfponded to what the Greeks 
called agoranomi, and a/fynomi; they differed from ceconomi 
and arcarii, who were rather receivers of the revenues; alfo 
from logi/le, curatores & patres civitatis. R 

To the adiles belonged the in{fpection of the weights and 
meafures. They fixed the rate of provilions, and took care 
the people fuffered no exactions. ‘The inquiry and cog- 
nizance of debauchees, and diforders in public houfes, 
likewife belonged to them: they were alfo to revife come- 
dies ; and it belonged to them to treat the people with grand 
games and {peétacles, at their own expence. ‘They were 
likewife to attend on the tribunes of the people. 

To the zdiles alfo belonged the cuftody of the plebifcita, 
and the cenfure and examination of books. ‘lhey had the 

power; 
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power, on certain occafions, of iffuing edicts ; and, by de. 
grees, they procured to themfelves a confiderable jurifdiction, 
the cognizance of various caufes, &c.—This office ruined 
numbers by its expenfivenefs; fo that in Auguttus’s time, 
even many fenators declined it, on that account. 

All thefe funGtions, which rendered the zdiles fo confi- 
derable, belonged at firft to the ediles of the people, ediles 
plebett, or minores: thefe were only two in number, and 
were firft created in the fame year as the tribunes: for the 
tribunes, finding themfelves oppreffed with the multiplicity 
of affairs, demanded of the fenate to have officers, with 
whom they might intruft matters of lefs importance, and 
accordingly two wdiles were created: and hence it was, that 
the wdiles were elected every year, at the fame affembly as 
the tribunes. Thefe plebeian ediles continued in the fole pof- 
feffion of the office during the {pace of 127 years, from the 
year of Rome 261, when they were appointed, to the 
year 388. But thefe ediles having refufed to celebrate 
the great games, on occafion of the reconciliation that took 
place between the fenate aud people in confequence of the 
grant that one of their order fhould be conful, becaufe 
the celebration was attended with an expence which they 
were unable to fupport, the Patricians offered to undertake 
the charge, upon condition that they fhould obtain the ho- 
nours of the zdilethip. ‘Their offer was accepted with gra- 
titude 5 and the fenate paffed a decree for the election of two 
ediles annually out of the order of the patricians. From 
this time there were two kinds of ediles at Rome; the one 
were called Plebeian Adiles; the other were called Zdiles 
Curules, or Majores, 1. ¢. Curule fEdiles, becaufe they had 
the right of fitting in a Curvwce chair, adorned with tvory, 
when they gave audience ; whereas the plebetan ediles fat 
ou benches; and this chair was placed in the chariot in 
which they were carried ; a diftinétion annexed to the great 
offices of the commonwealth. 

It is not eafy. to defcribe exadtly the different funétions of 
thefe two kinds of zdiles. It is probable, however, that 
the curule ediles fhared all the ordinary fun@tions with the 
plebeian ; but their principal and diftinguifhing office per- 
tained, according to Cicero, in the laft of his orations 
againft Verres, (Oper. t. 4. p. 524. Ed. Olivet) to their 
prefiding in the games celebrated in honour of different di- 
vinities, to the care of the facred edifices, and to the civil 
government of Rome in general. ‘They were alfo appointed 
judges in all cafes relating to the felling or exchanging of 
eftates. The difingtions which thefe zdiles enjoyed were 
the right of giving their opinion in the fenate, not according 
to the date of their admiifion into that body, but a more 
honourable rank, the robe called toga pretexta, the curule 
chair, and the right of having images, which were fet up 
in their halls and carried in pomp at their funerals; all of 
which were privileges that were annexed to the great offices 
of ftate. 

The firft curule dignity held at Rome was the edilefhip, and 
the age for entering into that officewas 37. In two yearsit 
was fucceeded by the pretorthip, and after the like interval, 
by the office of conful. ‘Phe manner in which the office 
of edile was fuftained, and particularly in the exhibition of 
games, very much contributed either to gain or alienate the 
attachment of the people with refpect to the other dignities. 
The expence attending the games and fhews was, in fome 
eafes, enormous. Cicero was moderate, as he informs us in 
his Offices, ]. 2. apud oper. tom. 3. p. 353- Ed. Olivet. 
But the expences of others in that department of their office 
which refpeéted the games were fo exorbitant, as to give 

Livy reafon for obferving, that the revenues of the moft 
opulent princes would hardly fuffice to fupport them. Of 
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this fact we have a memorable example in the wxdilefhip of 
M. Scaurus, in the 694th year of Rome; fo that Pliny, 
(I. 36. c. 15.) from the almoft incredible profufion which 
this edile beftowed upon thetheatre which he ereGted, took 
occafion to exclaim, that the edilefhip of Scaurus finally 
ruined and fubverted the manners of the public. 

Auguftus transferred the care of the public fhews and 
{ports to the pretors, and would not allow them to be exhi- 
bited at their own charge; but obliged the people to con- 
tribute a part, and paid the reft out of the public treafury. 

To cafe thefe four firft zdiles Cafar created a new kind, 
called zediles cereales, as being deputed chiefly to take care 
of the corn, which was called donum Cereris ; for the heathens 
honoured Ceres as the goddefs who prefided over corn, and 
attributed to her the invention of agriculture. Thefe ediles 
cereales were alfo taken out of the order of patricians. In 
the municipal cities there were ediles, with the fame autho- 
rity as at Rome. 

We alfo read of an edilis alimentarius, expreffed in abbrevia- 
ture by Adil. alim. whofe bufinefs feems to have been to pro- 
vide diet for thofe who’were maintained at the public charge, 
though others affign him a different office. 

In ancient infcriptions we a!fo meet with zdiles of the camp, 
edilis caftrorum. 

fEpixrs, in Entomology, a {pecies of the CenamByx witha 
fpinofe thorax, marked with four yellow f{pots, with obtule 
nebulous elytra and very long antenne. It is found in the 
trunks of trees in Europe; and is alfo called Capricornus 
Rufficus. 

ADILITIUM edidum, among the Romans, was that 
whereby a remedy was given a buyer, in cafe a vicious, or 
unfound beaft, or flave, was foldhim. It was called «dilitium, 
becaufe the prevention of frauds in fales and contracts be- 
longed efpecially to the curule ediles. 

ZEDITUUS, in Antiquity, the keeper of a facred man- 
fion, who had the care of the offerings and ornaments of 
the deity to whom it was peculiarly devoted. 

The word is compounded of ades, and tueor, J defend, 
q. d. a tuendis edibus ; originally it was written edttimus. 

The ezdituus is the fame with what Scevola calls Aiero- 
phylax, the Latins fometimes edilis, and the Greeks! vewxopo:, 
anfwering to the fexton among us. : 

The editui, among the Romans, were officers of diftinc- 
tion, being the depofitaries not only of the treafure, but of 
the public a&s, or records.—The ditui had their feveral 
cells, near the temples, the cuftody of which was committed 
to them. Struv. Ant. Rom. 

The female deities had a female officer of the fame kind, 
under the denomination editua. 

ZEpiruus, Martin, in Biography, born at Amfterdam, 
was firft phyfician to Frederic I]. king of Denmark. Adrien 
Jonghe, dedicated his treatife «* De Coma” to him, pub- 
lifhed at Bafle in 1558, whence it appears that he was then 
in high repute. 

JEDOIA, the fame fame as Pupenpa. 

ZEDON, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of Marmorica, 
on the borders of Egypt. 

Epon, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Muscicapa. 

ZEDUI, in Ancient Hi/lory, a denomination given to the 
mott ancient and powerful people of Gaul, who were fitu- 
ated between the rivers Seine, Loire and Saone, within the 
46th and 474th degree of latitude; and who were the only 
allies Czfar had at the time of his invading Gaul. 

Their country was fruitful, and furnifhed abundance of 
corn. heir principal city was Bibra&te or Auguftodu- 
num, now Autun. The form of their government was 
ariftocratic ; and they chofe their chief magiftrate annually. 
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This government: only lafted till the eftablifiment of the 
Romans in Gaul. The Aidui then occupied the countries 
comprehended in the diocefes of Autun, Chalons, Magon, 
and part of that of Dijon. heir allies and their fubjects 
comprehended the reft of La Bourgogne, La Brefle, Le 
Lyonnois, Le Beaujolois, Le Forez, Le Bourbonnois, and 
Le Nivernois. 

i ie allies of the Romans, bordering upon Celtic 

aul. 

JEGA, in Ancient Geography, a river of Phocis: a town 
of ASmonia :—an ifland between Tenedos and Chios :—and 
a promontory of Afia Minor in Zolis. 

JEGADES, Ecares, or AEcus Jn/ule, three iflands 
lying north of Cape Lilybeum, or on the welt fide of 
Sicily oppofite to the main land between Marfella and ‘Tra- 
pani; viz. Phorbantia, or Buccina, as Pliny calls it, Agufa 
or Capraria, and Hiera, called alfo Maritima. The firft is 
now called Lavenzo, the fecond Favignana, which is 
very fruitful, and the third Maretamo.. In thefe iflands 
the Romans under the Conful L. Catulus obtained a fignal 
victory over the Carthaginians, which terminated the firft 
Punic war. - 

JEG, or /Ecxan, is derived, as fome have fuppofed, 
from the genitive Asyos of Aik, a goat. See Aces. But 
feveral ingenious moderns, and particularly the Abbé Ber- 
gier and M. Gebelin, tracing the origin of the name to-its 
primitive roots ag, aig, have found that thefe words, in 
the Pelafgic and Celtic languages, denote waters or maritime 
countries; and they have concluded, that the appellation 
fEge is derived from the vicinity of the places to which it is 
applied to waters, or from their being better adapted to 
maritime commerce than other places. Accordingly they 
add, that Neptune was particularly honoured in the gean 
cities. 

ZEc# was a city of Cilicia on a promontory in the gulf 
of Ifficus, having Iffus to the north-eaft, and Mallos to the 
north-weft ;—it was alfo a town. of Macedonia, called 
2c and Eprssa :—a town of the Thracian Cherfonefus, 
probably /Ecos Potamos:—a town in the Myrrhina, a 
country of Aolisy fouth of Cuma and eaft of Phocza, on the 
border of the gulf, which town, as Tacitus informs us, was 
overwhelmed by an earthquake :—a town of Lydia :—an- 
other of Locris:—another of /Etolia:—another of the 
ifland of Eubsea, where they had a temple of Neptune :— 
and another of Achaia, on the gulf of Corinth, at the mouth 
of the river Crathis, (fee Homer Il. 1. viii. v. 208.) In 
ZEgz of Cilicia there were medals of gold, bronze, and filver. 
‘The fymbol was half a horfe ; and rich imperial medals were 
{truck here in honour: of feveral of the Roman emperors. 
in Ege of Macedonia, the medals were filver, gold, and 
bronze; and the common type was a goat. In Abge: of 
olia, which was governed by pretors, there were ttruck 
Greek imperial medals in honour of fome.of the Roman 
emperors. 

72G/EUS, the name of a.river, mentioned by Suidas, 
in the ifland of Coreyra. Stephanus Byzantinus, and Eutka- 
thius fpeak of a canton in Phocis, under the name of Cam- 
pus AEgzus, (wediov-cvyesov) taken from a river Aigas which 
runs there. 

JEGAGROPILA or Aicacrorrius, in Natural 
Hiftory, and in Veterinary Medicine, is a ball generated in 
the flomachs of fome animals.. ‘There are two-fpecies of 
inteftinal colleGtions that have this appellation, but. which 
are entirely diffimilar. The one 1s compofed of hair, and 
is very ufually found in the ftomach of the rupicapra, or 
chamois goat. The other fpecies is truly a calculous con- 
cretion, which is found more frequently in the inteftines of 
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different animals, particularly of horfes. It is this kind that’ 
is fometimes called bezoar Germanicum, or the German 
pezoar. ‘he word is Greek, from asyayeos, the rupicapra 
or rock. goat’; and aos, a ball. See Baus, and Hair- 
Balls. 

JEGAGROPILA, in Botany, a fpecies of Conrerva, with: 
very ramofe filaments clofely united from the centre, and 
conftituting a globe. 

ZEGAGRUS, in Zoology. See Goat and Inpex. 

JEGALEUS Mons, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of 
Attica, near the ifle of Salamine :—a-mountain alfo of Mef- 
fenia bears the fame name. 

ZEGARA, a town of Lydia, according to Ptolemy. 

fEGAS, ariver of Phocis. 

/EGEA, a town of Mauritania Czfarienfis, according te « 
Ptolemy, who places it in long. 26°, and lat. 27° 10 

fficra or Epessa, now Vodena, was the ancient capital’ 
of Macedonia, the refidence of Caranus, the firft king of 
Macedon, and the burial-place of the kings of his line to the- 
time of Alexander the Great. It derived its appellation, 
as it is pretended, from the following circumftance. Caranus, 
who was by birth an Argive, leaving his native country at. 
the head of a confiderable body of Greeks, was-undéter— 
mined where they fhould fettle.. Buti upon: confulting the 
oracle, he was in{truéted to eftablifh his empire according to: 
the direétion of the goats. Ignorant of its meaning, he 
purfued his courfe to the country, afterwards called’ Mace- 
donia, and approached Edefla the capital of the fmall king- 
dom /&mathia, governed by king Midas. The fky was 
overcaft, and a ftorm fucceeded ;. upon which Caranus ob-- 
ferved a herd of goats running for fhelter into the city. 
This circumftance reminded him of the refponfe of the- 
oracle ;-and, commanding. his men to follow him, he en: 
tered the city by furprife; and’thus poffeffed himfelf of it 
and of the whole kingdom. In gratitude to his condu€tors: 
he changed the name of the place into /¥gea, and called his 
people Aigeates or AZ geadx ; and introduced a goat into- 
his ftandard in commemoration of the event. In the books 
of Daniel, the he-goat is the fymbol of Macedon. _ Pliny,- 
l.-iv. c. 1, tom. 1. p. 200. Ed. Hard. Mede’s Works,. 
B. iii. Comment. Apocal. p. 473. 

JEGEAN Sea, a name given by the ancients to that por- 
tion of the Mediterranean, which extends from the promon- 
tory of Sunium and the ifland of Crete, as far as the Hel-- 
lefpont. It is now the Archipelago, feparating Europe from 
Afia, wafhing omone fide Greece and Macedon, and on the 
other Caria, lonia and Phrygia. he origin of the appel-- 
lation Aigean has been varioufly afligned. Teftus has re- 
corded three etymologies; one that 1s derived‘from the 
numerous iflands that are fcattered over this fea, and which: 
appear at a diftance like a herd of goats; another, becaufe 
the queen of the Amazons perifhed in it ; and a third, be- 
caufe /Egeus the father of Thefeus threw himfelf headlong - 
into it. Voflius, however, and many other learned perfons, 
are not fatisfied with either of thefe etymologies ; but con- 
ceive it to be derived from abyss Doricé fludus ; and that: 
the waves are denominated ewsyes, i. €. goats, on account of: 
the leaping motion of thefe animals. See Hex. 

The navigation of this fea; which abounds with iflands to 
the number of 53; from ‘l'enedos to Crete, according to the 
enumeration of ancient geographers, and which are com- 
prehended under the two~general denominations of Cy- 
cLapEs and Srorapes, is both difficult and dangerous : 
whence proceeds the proverb,.he. fails-on the A2gean fea, 
or Asyaiay wae; applied to asperfon who engages in a 
hazardous undertaking. ‘The Agean fea is ufually divided: 
into feyen parts, viz. 1. The fea of Crete, between that: 
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ifland and the Peloponnefus. 2. The Myrtoan fea, before 
Peloponnefus and Attica. 3. The fea of Greece, along 
she coait of Greece. 4. The fea of Macedonia, on the coatts 
of that kingdom and Thrace. 5. The Aigean fea, pro- 
perly fo called, between Euboea and Lemnos. 6. The 
learian fea, towards the ifland of Icarus. 7. The Car- 
pathian fea and that of Rhodes, lying between this ifland 
and that of Crete. The principal rivers running mto this 
fea are the Atracmon, Ericon, Axius, Strymon, and 
Nestrys. The Aigean fea was prculiarly favourable to 
commerce by means of the fpacious bays that were formed 
by it on the Afian coaft, of which the moft remarkable were 
the Srrymonic, SrnGcitic, Toronaic, and THERMZAN. 

#EGEIS, or /Eets, a tribe of Attica, fo called from 
fEgeus the-fon of Pandion, contained. 16 boroughs or 
towns. 

JZEGELETHRON, in \ Botany, a name ufed by fome 
authors for the common mercurialis, or Englifh mercury, 
an eatable wild herb. 

EGELL, in Ancient Geography, a people of Media in Afia, 
fuppofed by fome to be the fame with the /Egli mentioned 
by Herodotus. 

ZEGELICA, a town of Macedonia, which, as Livy ins 
forms us, was furprifed by Attalus. : 

JEGEON, in Entomology, a {pecies of ScaraBzus, 0 
awred colour, with the horn of the thorax fhort and incurvated 
and bearded beneath; and that of the head recurved and 
fubulate. It is found in South America and India. 

4EGEONIS Promontorium, a promontory of the Euxine 
Sea, at the mouth of the river Rhyndachus, or on the con- 
fines of Myfia and Bithynia.’ 

ZEGERI, or Eosre, in Geography; a community of 
Switzerland, which forms with the town of Zug, and the 
community of Menfengen and Bar, the fovereignty of the 
canton of Zug. It is divided into two parifhes; the higher 
fEgeri, where the council of the community is held, and 
lower Aigeri or Wilegeri near the lake /Egeri, which is a 
league in length and very-deep, and abounds with fifh. The 
river Loretz- runs tnto-its. 

FEGERTA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Parztio, with 
dentated brown wings, {potted with yellow, and with an 
ocellus on both fides of the anterior wings, and four ocelli 
on the upper fide of the polterior wings, and four poinis 
under them. It is found on the grafs in Europe. 

fEGESTA, a town of Sicily, called alfo SecrsTa- 
is now Barbara. 

/EGETA, Acera, or Eget2, a town of Upper: Moefia 
on the Danube, probably the £veta-of Ptolemy, is placed 
by M. d’Anville near Trajan’s Bridge, fouth-weft of 
‘Zemes. 

fEGEUS, in Fabulous Hiffory, was king of Athens, and 
father of Thefeus. Minos king of Crete, having fubdued the 
Athenians, in a war occafioned by their murder of his fon, 
infli&ed upon them this penalty; that. they fhould annually 
fend into Crete feven of the nobleft-of the Athenian youths 
to be devoured by the Minotaur. After three years The- 
feus was fent; the young prince killed the Minotaur ; but 
having forgotten to change the black fails into white upon 
his return, according to the inftructions given him by his 
father, Aigeus conceiving him to be dead, caft himfelf 
headlong into the fea, which, from this circumftance, fays 
the fable, obtained the name of the Aégean fea. The Athe- 
rians decreed divine honours to /égeus, and facrificed to 
him as a marine deity, the adopted fon of Neptune. — 

ZEGIACUS, or Letocuus, in Mythology, a name given 
to Jupiter, on account of the goat Amalthza, by which he 
was fuckled. 
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JEGI&, in Ancient Geography, a town of Laconia, fouth- 
weft of Crocea:—and a town alfo of AEtolia, which, ac- 
cording to Diofcorides, afforded faffron. 

/EGIALA, a name anciently given. to Acuata pro- 
pria, or the kingdom of Sicyon, and derived from Aigia- 
leus, the fuppofed founder and firft monarch. 

AEGIALE, in Mythology, one of the three graces. 

4EGIALUS, in Ancient Geography, a {mall town of Afia 
Minor upon the Euxine, in the diftrict belonging tothe Heneti 
in Paphlagonia ;—a placein Peloponnefus, between Sicyone 
and Buprafium:—a town of 'hrace near Strimon:—atownof 
Z£thiopia, near the Nile:—a town in the ifland of Amorgos: 
—and a town of Sicyone, afterwards called Mecone. In 
fiigialus of the Peloponnefus, Greek imperial medals were 
ftruck under the authority of the archons, in honour of 
Caracalla and Domna. 

ZEGTAS, among the Aatient Greek Phyficians, denotes a 
white fpeck on the pupil of the eye, occafioning a dimnefs 
of fight, either arifing from an excrementitious humour, 
or from the reliéts of the cicatricula of an ulcer on the 
part. 

This is the fame with what others write egis and eglia. 

ZEGICERAS, formed of eu&, a goat, and xspas, a horny: 
in Botany, a-genus of the clafs and order of pentandria mo- 
nogynia; the chara¢ters of which are, that the calyx isa 
one-leafed, bell-fhaped, half-five-cleft, coriaceous, perma- 
nent perianthium ; the corolla has five petals; the ftamina 
are five filaments; the piitillum is an oblong germen with 
a fingle ftyle ; the pericarpium is a bowed, coriaceous, one- 
celled, one-valved capfule, gaping on the convex fide ; and 
the feed isfingle. There are two {pecies; one, a native of 
the Molucea iflands, the rhizophora-corniculata of Linneus ; 
the other a native of Ceylon. Martyn. 

4EGICOREOS, in Ancient Geography, was one of the 
four firfk tribes of Attica. _ 

ZEGIDA, the principal town on the north of the terri- 
tory of Iftria in Italy, fituated in a {mall ifland, joined to 
the land by a bridge. Pliny has preferved the ancient name, 
and.in an-infeription of Gruter, it is called Agidis infula. 
Tt was afterwards called Juftinopolis, after the emperor 
Juftinian; and it is now Cao de ria. N. lat. 45° 50% 
E. long. 14° 20. 

ZEGIDES, in Surgery, is a term employed by Hippo- 
crates (Pradi&. L.ii. asysdns) to denote an opacity of the 
cornea, which intercepts the rays of light paffing through 
the pupil. See Ausuco, Leucoma, and OputHas- 
MHA. 

ZEGIDION, a name given to a collysivm for inflamma- 
tions and defluxions of the eyes. It/is alfo called egosro- 
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fEcripi0n Lnfula, in Ancient Geography, a name given by 
Acrian to an ifland in the Indian Sea. 

ZEGIDIUS, Peraus Axsiensis, in Biography, was 
deputed by Francis I. to vifit the celebrated-places in the 
Eaft, and to learn their ftate. | He was taken by pirates, 
but madevhis efcape, and died of a furfeit in 1555, at the 
age of 65 years. His works are ‘* Defcriptio Bofphori 
Phracie,”” ‘* Defcriptio Urbis Conftantinopolitane,” « De 
Pifcium. Maffilienfium nominibus Gallicis et Latinis,’? ** De 
Elephanto.” He likewife tranflated into Latin Theodo- 
ret’s’Commentary upon the twelve minor prophets, and 
/8lian’s fixteen books of the hiftory of animals. 

fEcipius, furnamed <Athenienfis, was a Greek -phyfi- 
cian and philofopher under the emperor Tiberius II. in the 
eighth century. He became a Benedi&tine, and wrote fe- 
veral traéts, of which the principal are thofe ; “ De Pulfi- 
bus et de Venenis.”” Being accidentally wounded by an 
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arrow, he would not fiffer the wouud to be dreffed, that 
he might exercife his fortitude in bearing pain. 

Jicipius de Corumna, a Roman monk of the Au- 
guitine order, was preceptor to the fons of Philip ILI. of 
France, and taught philofophy and theology in the univer- 
fity of Paris with fo much reputation, that he was ho- 
noured with the appellation of ‘* The moft profound Doc- 
tor.” After being advanced to the rich bifhopric of Berri, 
he died in 1316; leaving behind him on his monument the 
character of * Lux in lucem reducens dubia;” f.e. the 
luminary that brought dark things to light ; a character 
which his writings, on account of their profound and un- 
fathomable obfcurity, do not jultify.  Brucker’s Hitt. 
Philof. by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 379. His “ Lucubrations on 
the Sentences of Lombard,’’ were printed at Balil, in 1623. 
His work * On original Sin,” in qto. at Oxford, in 1479 ; 
and his “ Quafliones Metaphyfice and Quodlibeticz,”’ at 
Venice in 1501. 

fEcipius Corlelenfis, or Gilles de Corbeil, canon of Paris, 
was phyfician to Philip Auguitus, king of France, and 
lived about the end of the twelfth century ; “ ex Salerni- 
tana Schola, Haller fays, Medicus et Pocta.’? He wrote a 
treatife, “ On Compound Medicines,” in Latin verfe, which 
has not been pristed ; alfo * Liber unus de Urinarum judi- 
ciis, et de Pulfbus lber unus, Venetiis imprefs. 1494, cum 
Expofitione et Commento M. Gentilis de Fulgineo :” 
reprinted at Lyons 1505, and at Bafil 1579. 

AEGILA, in Ancient Geography, a borough of Laconia, 
in the Peloponnefus. Paufanias (p. 320.) informs us, that 
it had a temple of Ceres, in which Ariftomenes, a general 
of the Meflenians, furprifed an affembly of women, who 
were celebrating a feaft in it ; and that the women not 
only defended themfelves, but repulfed him, without any 
arms befides the knives which they ufed for their facrifices ; 
and that he efcaped merely by favour of Archidama, a 
Meffenian female whofe affection he had engaged. 

ficita. See AEcyua. 

ZEGILIA, one of the boroughs of the tribe of Antio- 
chides in Attica. 

fEGILION, an ifland, called alfo Capraria, now 
Caricorro. 

fEGILIPSA, a place of Greece in the vicinity of Itha- 
ca, fituate near Crocylia of Epirus. Homer’s II. ii. v. 633. 

AEGILIUM. . See Ictrium. 

ZEGILOPS, formed of asyor wd, goat?s face, on account of 
its roughnefs, wild Fefluc, in Botany, a genus of the monoccia 
order, and folygamia clafs, and of the natural order of gramina 
or graffes: the charaéters are, that the hermaphrodite calyx is 
a large bivalvular clume, fuftaining three flowers, and that 
the valves are ovate, truncate, ftreaked with various awns ; 
the corolla is a bivalvular glume, the outer valve ovate, ter- 
minated by a double or triple awn, the inner lanceolate, 
ereét, awnlefs, with the edge bent in longitudinally ; the 
neQary two-leaved, with ovate, flat, tranfparent, very {mall 
leaflets; the flamina have three capillary filaments, with 
oblong anthers; the piftillam is a turbinate germen, the 
ftyles are two and reflex, with hairy ftigmas; no pericar- 
plum; and the feeds are oblong, convex on one fide, 
grooved on the other, with the inner valve of the corolla 
adhering to it, and not opening. ‘There are four fpecies ; 
viz. ovata, caudata, triuncialis, and fquarrofa; to which 
Gmelin adds the aromatica and faccharina; and he ranks 
this genus under the ¢riandria digynia clafs and order.. The 
firft of thefe graffes is wild in the fouthern countries of 
Europe, and was cultivated ia 1683, by Mr. James Suther- 
land; the fecond was found by M. 'Tournefort in Crete ; 
the third grows about Montpelier, Marfeilles, Nice, and 
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Smyrna, and was introduced in 1756 by M. Thouin ; and 
the fourth was found by Tournefort in the Levant, and 
by Cavanilles in Spain. They all feem to be annual.— 
Martyn’s Miller’s Dict. 

Aicixors isalfo a name given to the /olm-oax, a {pecies of 
the quercus; to the wild oar, a f{pecies of the avena ; 
to af{pecies of the anpRorocon, ard toa {pecies of the 
Bromus. gilops incurvata is a {pecies of the ROTBOL- 
LIA. 

Ecitops, or /icyLops, in Surgery, an ABscEss 
feated near the inner angle of the eye, which is fo called 
from its giving a call of that organ refembling a goat’s eye, 
(from a&, a goat, and at, the eye.) It has been noticed 
by Virgil, * Lranfverfa tuentibus Hircis.”? ‘The finuofity, 
which we now indifcriminately call filtula lachrymalis, in 
its incipient tate, was named AncuHiLops by fome of 
the ancients; but, in its ftage of fuppuration, it was termed 
egilops. “Vor the defcription and treatment of this diforder, 
{ee FISTULA LACHRYMALIS8. 

JEGIMURUS, in Ancient Geography, a {mall ifland in 
the Gulph of Carthage, about thirty miles from that capi- 
tal. Pliny (H.N. tom.i. 251.) informs us, that there 
were two rocks near this ifland, called the are egimuri, or 
egimori, which, according to Servius, were the remains of 
an ifland, fome ages before his time, abforbed by the fea. 
This author likewife informs us, that they were called are, 
becaufe on them the Romans and Carthaginians con- 
cluded a treaty, and made them the limits of their re- 
fpective duminions. Virgil refers to thefe in his Aneid. 
hativara3e 

“¢ Saxa vocant Itali, mediis que in fly@ibus are.” 

The modern Zowamoore, or the Zimbra of our fea-charts, 
lying betwixt Cape Zibeeb’ and Cape Bon or Ras-addar, 
is the A°gimurus of the ancients. The gulph in which this 
ifland lies, is remarkable for its great depth as well as 
breadth, and on this account was juftly named by Virgil, 
#ineid, li. v.163.- feceffus longus, a long rece/s. Shaw’s 
Trav. p. 76, 4to. 

ZEGINA, an ifland in the Saronic gulph, or bay of 
Engia. It was more anciently known by the ndmes of 
Oenone or Ocnopia, (Plin. tom.i. 209.) and Myrmidonia, 
from its inhabitants the Myrmidens, fo famous among the 
poets. It was called /Egina by /Zacus, who reigned in 
this ifland, from the name of his mother, the daughter of 
/Efopus, king of Boeotia, who being debauched by Jupiter, 
as fabulous hiftory reports, in the fimilitude of a lambent 
flame, was removed from Epidaurus to this defart ifland. 
It is now called £gina, and is one of the iflands of the 
Archipelago. It lies between the territory of Athens, and 
that of Epidaurus, eighteen miles diftant from the coalt of 
Athens, and fourteen from Peloponnefus. It is about 
twenty-fix miles in circuit, and had anciently a city of its 
own name, which being deftroyed by an earthquake, the 
inhabitants were exempted by Tiberius, for the {pace of 
three years, from paying any kind of tribute. Paufanias 
(in Corinth, c.12.) {peaks of two magnificent temples 
in this land, the one confecrated to Venus, the other to 
Jupiter. The latter was built upon the fummit of a moun- 
tain ‘called Panhellenius by A®acus, in order to propitiate 
Jupiter in a time of drought; who was fupplicated under 
this epithet, and granted to his votaries rain. ‘The temple 
was of the Doric order, and had fix columns in front, and 
claims a very remote antiquity : its remains, in avery ruined 
flate, indicate its original magnificence. The foil of this 
ifland was at firft very flony and barren; but being culti- 
vated by the inhabitants it became very fruitful; and hence, 
fays Strabo (tom.i. p. 546.) the inhabitants were called 
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Myrmidons, 1. e. emmets, from their induflry. This ifland 
was firft peopled by the Epidaurians, who were originally 
Dorians, and afterwards by colonies from Crete and Argos. 
‘Thefe were, in precefs of time, driven out by the Athenians, 
and the Athenians by the Lacedemonians, who reftored 
the ifland to the ancient proprietors. The /®gineans ap- 
plied themfelves, in a very-early period, to trace and naviga- 
tion, and. fent colonies into the neighbouring iflands of 
Imbros and Crete, in the latter of which (fays Strabo) 
they built and peopled the city of Cydon. The firlt 
money, according to the fame writer, was coined in 
fipina by one Phiden. Pliny (tom. ii. p. C40.) com- 
mends the brafs of this ifland, and afferts that the famous 
ftatue of this metal, reprcfenting an ox, which ftood in the 
forum boarium at Rome, was carried from hence to adorn 
that capital. The /Eginians were originally governed by 
kings; but afterwards introduced the republican fyftem, 
which became fo powerful as to vie even with Athens. 
fEacus, from whom f{prung the /Eacide, who reigned in 
different countries with reputation and power, was the, fe- 
cond king of this ifland; and, according to Macrobius (Ad- 
verfus Gentes, 1. vi. p. 131), he lived about two genera- 
tions before the Trojan war, and was the firlt who built a 
temple in Greece. Upon the diffolution of this monarchy, 
the /Eginians became fubject to the Epidaurians ; but ap- 
plying themfelves to navigation, they became powerful by 
fea, and revolted from their mailers, ravaged their territory, 
and carried away the two famous {ftatues of Damias and 
Auxefias. This occafioned an irreconcileable enmity be- 
tween the /®cineans, and Athenians. This ifland was at 
Jatt reduced by the Athenians, and continued fubje&t to 
them, till, at the end of the Macedonian war, it was de- 
clared free by the Romans: but in the reign of Vefpafian 
it underwent the fame fate as the other ftates of Greece. 
In the year 1536 it was fubdued by the Turks, after an 
obftinate refiftance : the capital was plundered and burnt ; 
and after a great flaughter of the inhabitants, the reft were 
carried away into flavery. The population of this, as weil 
as of other little flates, in the times of their fplendour, was 
immenfe. ®gina had once 420,000 flaves, the proportion 
of whom to freemen was, in ancient republics, according 
to the monopoly of wealth. In Greece it is fuppofed to 
have been about twenty to one. The moft remarkable 
circumttance related by modern travellers concerning this 
ifland is, that itiwarms with partridges, and that for pre- 
venting their increafe the people go out every year to break 
their eggs: fearing, leit, by decreafing their corn, thefe 
birds fhould produce a famine. They have no hares, foxes, 
or wolves in this ifland. In fummer the rivers are dry. 
The waiwode or governor farms the revenue of the Grand 
Seignor for twelve purfes, or 6000 pialtres. Abovt half 
this fum is repaid annually by the caratch-money, or poll- 
tax. 

The town of Engia, fo called by corruption from gina, 
is faid to confift of about 8co troops, and has a caftle, and 
near it may be feen the remains of a magnificent itrnéture, 
which was probably one of the celebrated temples which for- 
merly graced this ifland. 

Imperial Greck medals were ftruck in this ifland, in ho- 
nour of Elagabalus and Plautilla. 

JEGINETA, Pautus, in Biography, a celebrated fur- 
geon of the ifland of A®gina, from which he derived his 
name. Heis placed by Le Clerc in the fourth century, 
but by Abulpharagius in the feventh. 
filled in furgery, and his works are frequently cited by Fa- 
bricitts ab Aquapendente, and indeed form the bafis of this 
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author’s valuable treatife. He is the firft author that takes 
notice of the cathartic quality of rhubarb. He begins his 
book with the defcription of women’s difeafes, and he is 
faid to be the firit perfon among the ancients that deferves 
the appellation of a man-midwife. [lis works are Libri vii. 
de Re Medica, feu opera omnia Grace, Venetiis 1528, 
fol.—Idem ex interpret. & cum Annot. J]. Guinterii 
Andernaci Venet. 1542, 8vo.—Id. cum Annot. Jac. 
Geupyli. ex ed. & cum Schol. J. Bapt. Camotii Venet. 
1553, 8vo. 

ZEGINETES, in Ancient Geogryphy. a {mall town of Paph- 
lagonia, and alfo a {mall river of the fame province in Afia 
Minor. 

ZEGINETIA, in Botany, a fpecies of Oropancne, 
with a Gingle-flowered ftalk, and a {ubf{pathaccous flower. 

ZEGINHARD, in Biography, a native of Germany, 
who was educated by the munificence of Charlemagne, and 
who. afterwards became his fecretary, and as fome fup- 
pofe his fon-in-law, by marrying his daughter Imma}; but it 
has been lately proved that fhe was not the daughter of 
Charlemagne. He is faid to have been carried through the 
fnow on the fhoulders of the affeGtionate Imma, that his 
footfteps might not be traced from her apartments by the 
emperor her father. This {tory was copied by Addifon from 
an old German Chronicle, and admirably embellithed by this 
elegant writer in the third volume of the Spectator. A®gin- 
hard, after the death of his wife, which he deplores in a 
letter ftill extant, is fuppofed to have paffed the remainder 
of his days in religions retirement, and to have died foon 
after the year 840, His life of Charlemagne, his Annals 
from 741 to $89, and his letters, are iferted in the fecond 
volume of Duchefne’s Scriptores Francorum. An improved 
edition, with the Annotations of Hermann Schmincke, was 
printed in 4to. in T71T. 

ZEGINIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece; 
in Theflaly, on the frontiers of the Tymphean mountains 
near the fource of the Ion, which here forms a {mall lake, 
and fouth-weft of Azorus. 

4EGIOCHUS, a {mall place in the ifland of Crete, where 
Jupiter was nourifhed by a goat, according to Diodorus. 
See Aicracus. 

4EGIPA, a town of AXthiopia, near the Nile. 

ZEGIPAN, in Antiquity, a denomination given to Pan, 
and the Panes. 

The ancients alfo give the name egipans to a fort of 
moniters mentioned by Pliny, Solinus, and Pomp. Mela. 
Salmafius, in his notes on Solinus, takes egipan to have 
fignifed the fame, in Lybia, with /j/vanus among the 
Romans. ; 

Voffius rejects the opinion, and fhews that the zgipans 
had not faces like men, as the fylvans had ; but like goats. 
In effet, the whole upper part of the body refembled that 
animal; and as to the lower, they painted it with a fifh’s 
tail. ‘he monfter reprefented on fome medals of Auguf- 
tus by antiquaries, called Capricornus, appears to be the 
true egipan. 

The word is derived from eZ, a goat; Pan being repre- 
fented with the horns, feet, and legs of that animal. 

/EGIPHILA, formed from ef and giAsw, Goat's friend, 
a genus of the ¢etrandria monogynia clafs and order, and: the 
natural order of Vitices : the charatters are, that the calyx ~ 
is a one-leafed, bell-fhaped, four-toothed, loofe, very fhort, 
permanent perianthium; that the corolla is one-petalled, 
falver-fhaped, with a cylindric tube, narrower and longer than 
the calyx, border quadrifid, flat, equal, and clefts oblong ; 
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the Ramina are capillary filaments inferted into the mouth 
of the tube, eret, and anthers roundifh ; the piftillum is a 
roundifh f{uperior germ, ftyle capillary deeply bifid, and 
ftigmas fimple: the pericarpium is a roundifh two-celled 
berry, furrounded with the permanent calyx; and the feed 
is either in pairs or folitary. There are four fpecies, viz. 
martinicenfis, clata or the knoxia of Brown, fatida, and trifida, 
to which are added in the latt edition of Linnzus’s fyitem, 
the villofa, arborefcens and levis. he firft is a fhrub about 
fix feet high with white flowers, which appear in Novem- 
ber, a native of Martinico, and was introduced in 1780, by 
Mr. Trancis Maffon. La Marck thinks this fpecies ought to 
be clafled with the Versena. ‘The other fpecies are natives 
of Jamaica. 

Zi GIPIUS, a river of Afia, which difcharges itfelf into 
the Euxine, above Diofcurias. 

JEGIPLANETUM, in Ancient Geography, a mountain 
of Greece, mentioned by /Efchylus in his Agamemnon, and 
fuppofed to be in the vicinity of Corinth. 

JEGIRA, atown of Achaia, fuppofed to be founded 
by Egirus, the fixth king of Sicyon, and fituate, according 
to Polybius (1. iv. c. 57. p. 322. D. Ed. Cafaub.) in that 
part of Peloponnefus that is wafhed by the Corinthian bay, 
between AZgium and Sicyon, oppofite to Parnaffus, and at 
the diftance of feven ftadia from the fea. It was covered 
with fteep and almoft inacceffible hills; and adorned with 
feveral temples, one of which was appropriate to Venus 
ceeleftis, into which no men were allowed to enter, and 
alfo with feveral pictures and ftatues. Paufanias (p. 593-) 
fpeaks of one of thefe pictures, which exhibited an aged 
man, who had received a mortal wound, and who was 
placed between three -brothers and three filters. The ex- 
preffion of concern and grief was {fo lively, that the piiure 
was denominated relepa cupradn. It is now a {mall village 
called Xylocaftro or Hylocaftro. 

#iicira was alfo one of the names which the ancients gave 
to the ifland of Lefbos. 

ZEGIRCIUS, Gers, a river of Gaul, which rofe in the 
Pyrenees, pafled to Aufci or Aufch, and difcharged itfelf 
into the Garumna. 

JEGIRUM, or ZEcirus, a town of the ifle of Lefbos, 
on the eaft fide between Mitylene and Methymna. 

JEGIROUSA, a town of Aolis ; and alfo of Megaris, 

ZEGIS, in the Ancient Mythology, a name given to the 
fhield or buckler of Jupiter and Pallas. 

The goat Amalthea, which had fuckled Jove, being dead, 
that god is faid to have covered his buckler with the fkin 
thereof, whence the appellation agis, from out, csyos, fhe- 

oat. 
Jupiter afterwards reftoring the beaft to life again, co- 
vered it with a new fkin, and placed it among the ftars. As 
to his buckler, he made a prefent of it to Minerva ; whence 
that goddefs’s buckler is alfo called egis. 

Minerva, having killed the Gorgon Medufa, nailed her 
head in the middle of the egis, which henceforth had the 
faculty of converting into ftone all thofe who looked there- 
on; as Medufa herfelf had done during her life. 

Others take the egis, not to have been a buckler, but a 
enirafs, or breaft-plate; and it is certain the gis of Pallas, 
defcribed by Virgil, /En. lib. vill. ver. 435. mult have been 
a cuirafs ; fince that poet fays exprefsly, that Medufa’s head 
was on the brealt of the goddefs. But the egis of Jupiter, 
mentioned a little higher, ver. 354, feems to have been a 
buckler; the words 


“¢ Cum fepe nigrantem 
4Egida concuteret dextra.”? 
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agreeing very well to a buckler ; but not at all to a cuirafs, 
or brealt-plate. 

Servius makes the fame diftin&ion on the two paflages of 
Virgil ; for on verfe 354, he takes the egis for the buckler 
of Jupiter, made, as above-mentioned, of the fkin of the 
goat Amalthea ; and on verfe 435, he defcribes the egis, as 
the armour which covers the breatt ; and which, in {peak- 
ing of men, is called cuira/s ; and xgis, in {peaking of the 
gods. Many authors have overlooked thefe dillinétions for 
want of going to the fources. 

ZEGISSUS, or /Ecyrrus, in Ancient Geography. Sce 
JEcyPsus. 

ZEGISTZE, a town of Italy in Brutium, eaft of Con- 
fentia, called by Pliny Apruffum. ; 

/EcistTH#, atown which Ptelemy places in Arabia Felix ; 
long. 83° 30’ lat. 11° 45/. 

AEGISTHUS, in Lntomelogy, a {pecies of Paritio, with 
brown wings, {potted with a light green, found in China, 
and refembling the fpecies called Agamemnon. 

ZEcistuus, in Ancient Hiftory, the fon of Thyeftes by 
his daughter Pelopeia, who, in order to conceal the incetft 
expofed the child in the woods; where he was found by a 
fhepherd and nurfed with goat’s milk, from which circum- 
ftance he derived his name. In mature life-he killed his 
uncle Atreus, and kept Clytemneitra, the wife of Aga- 
memnon, during the abfence of her hufband at the fiege of 
Troy, and at his return murdered him; but was at lait him- 
felf {lain by Oreftes in revenge of his father’s death. Ovid’s 
Ep. viii. 53. 

/EGITHALLUS, in Ancient Geography, a promontory 
and citadel of Sicily, between Drepanum and the Emporium 
fEgiftanum.; afterwards called Acellus, corruptly written 
fégitharfon in Ptolemy, fituate near mount Eryx, and now 
called Capo di Santo Teodoro. 

JEGITIUM, a town of AXtolia in Greece. 

/EGITNA, atown of Gaul, belonging, according to Po- 
lybius (p. g62) to the Oxybii. The Romans befieged and 
took the town, and made flaves of the inhabitants; and on 
this account Q. Opimius the conful obtained a triumph, A. 
U. C. 599. ; 

“ECIUM,a confiderabletown of Achaia Propria, 40 ftadia 
fromthe place where Helice ftood, and famous for the council 
of the Achzans, who affembled there, either on account of 
the dignity of the place or the convenience of its fituation, as 
we learn from Paulanias (1. 7. c. 24. p. 584. Ed. Kuhnii.) 
and from Livy (I. 38. c. 30. t. 5. p. 216. Ed. Drakenb.) 
It was alfo famous for the worfhip of the conventional Ju- 
piter, (oueyupiav Asoc), of the Panachzan Ceres, of A®fculapius, 
Lucina, Juno, and other deities. In this place there was a 
kind of chapel, in which were preferved the ftatues of Her- 
cules, Jupiter and Minerva, called the Argian gods. Venus 
had alfo a temple in /Egium near the fea, and in it was a 
ftatue of Jupiter Homazyrius. The territory of AXgium 
was watered by two rivers, viz. Phoenix and Meganites. 
The epithet derived from it is Aigienfis. There is a coin, 
fays Cellarius (t. 1. p. 757) in the cabinet of the king of 
Pruffia, with the infcription, AITT, and the figure of a tor- 
toife, which is the fymbol of Peloponnefus, and afcertains 
the place where it was ftruck. Greek imperial meda's were 
{truck in this city in honour of Plautilla,) Commodus and 
Elagabalus. 

ZEGLE, in Entomology, a f{pecies of Pariz1o, with black 
wings; the anterior and the dife of the poflerior marked 
with greenith {pots ; found in India. 

ZEcxe, in Mythology, the mother of the Graces; alfo, 
one of them: and according to Virgil {Eclog. vi. 21.) the 
moft beautiful of the Narapes. 

JEGLEYTINUS, 
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ZEGLEFINUS, in Jchthyology, a name given by authors 
to the Happocx. See Gapus. 

_ 4EGLETE, in dacient Geography, a place in the ifle of 
Anapha, whence Apollo obtained the furname of /Eglete. 

AEGLESTAWICK, in Geography, a good harbour, half 
a mile from SopERTLEDGE, a town of Sudertorn in Sweden. 
E. long. 18°40’. N.lat. 59°20". 

ZEGLEUS, in Botany, a term derived from the Greek 
oayanas, and ufed by Galen to diftinguifh the white chama- 
leon thiftle, which was an efculent and medicinal plant, from 
the erebennus, 2p<@:wors, which was what we call the black 
chameleon thiltle, and was efteemed poifonous. 

ZEGOBOLIUM, in Aatiguity, the facrifice of a goat of- 
fered to Cydele. Thiswas an expiatory facrifice, which nearly 
refembled the taurobolium and criobolium, and feems to have 
been fometimes joined with them. 

4EGOBOLUS, a furname given to Bacchus, becaufe 
inftead of a young man who was facrificed to him, he con- 
tented himfelf with a goat. 

EGOCEPHALUS, in Ornithology, the name by which 
authors call the fpecies of Scotopa, known in England 
by the name of the Gopwirt, or in fome places the yarwhep 
or yarwhip. 

AEGOCERAS, in Botany, aname given to FENUGREEK, 
on account of its corniculated fruit ; the word fignifying 
goat’s horn. 

4EGOCERATOS. See Huconta. 

ZEGOCEROS, formed of az, goat, in Afronomy, a name 
given to the conftellation Capricorn. Thus, Lucan, |. 9. 
vy. 537, and I, 10. v. 213. 

sc Varii mutator circulus anni 
/Egoceron, cancrumque tenet.” 
Pan, dignified by the poets and elevated to the ftars, trans- 
formed himfelf into a goat, and was called A‘ goceros. 

ZEGOLETHRON, in Botany, a plant deferibed by 
Pliny ; which appears to be the fame with what Tournefort 
deferibes under the name of chamzrodendros ponti¢a maxima 
mefpili folio, flore luteo. The ancients attribute dangerous 
qualities to it. 

AGOMANTTA, in Antiquity, a fpecies of divination 
performed by means of a goat. 

LEGON, in Entomology, a fpecies of Papitio, with 
brown wings and {potted yellow fafcie ; found in Jamaica. 
/Egon is alfo a name given by fome writers to the Arcus. 

ZEGONES, in Ancient Geography, a people of Gaul, 
tranfported according to Polybius (p. 105.) into that part of 
ay called Cifpadana, and placed between the Senones and 

oll. 

/EGONICHUS, in Botany, a name mentioned by Pliny, 
asa fynonym of the lithofpermum or gromwell, and formed of 
asyos ot, the claw, or hoof of a goat. ‘The ancients alfo 
called it exonychon; and by thefe terms exprefled its being 
like the exterior part of the human nails on the fingers, 
and deduced the refemblanee from the hardnefs and {caly 
nature of the feeds. 

4EGOPHAGA, in Mythology, a furname of Juno, becaufe 
goats were facrificed to her. : 

AEGOPHTHALMUS, the goat’s-eye /tone, in Natural 
Hijlory, a name given by fome authors, to thofe pieces of 
agat, or other femi-pellucid gems, which have circular {pots 
refembling the eyes of that animal in colour, and in their 
round figure. 

JEGOPHTHALMUS, in the Linnean Syftem by Gmelin, is 
a fpecies of Hexix, with an umbilicated fhell of a greenith 
colour without {pots; and having feven fpiral turns. It is 
found in India, Barbary, and South America. 
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JEGOPODIUM, formed from o£, a goat, and oct, a di- 


minutive of r#s, a foot, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 
dria digynia clafs and order, and of the natural order of um- 
bellate or umbellifere: the chara&ters of which are, that the 
univerfal umbel of the calyx is manifold and convex, the 
partial fimilar, but flat; without involucre, and the proper 
periatithium fcarce obfervable: the univerfal corolla 1s uni- 
form, with every flofcule fertile; the particular has five obo- 
vate, concave petals, inflex at the top and equal: the fta- 
mina confift of fimple filaments, twice as long as the corolla, 
with roundifh anthers; the piftillium has an inferior germ, 
fimple ereé& ftyles of the length of the corolla, with headed 
fligmas ; no pericarpium ; the fruit ovate-oblong, flreaked 
and bipartile; the feeds are two, ovate, oblong, concave, and 
ftreaked on one fide, and flat on the other. ‘There is one 
fpecies viz. JE. podagraria, Herb Gerard, gout-weed, or 
acheweed, which is a perennial, creeping weed, with white 
flowers, that appear in May or June. It is aromatic, but 
not ufed in medicine. The Germans formerly recurred to 
it for afluaging the pains of the gout and piles, whence 
its name gout-weed. Linnzus fays, that when it 1s tender 
in the {pring, it is boiled for greens and eaten in Sweden. 
Cows, fheep, and goats eat it; but horfes are not fond of it. 
It is found amongft rubbifh in fhady places, in cultivated 
grounds, and in the hedges. 

ZEGOPODIUM. See Crcura and Smyrnium. 

ZEGOPOGON, aname uled by Tragus, and fome others, 
for the common meadow-f{weet or ulmaria. See Spirza. 

ZEGOPRICON, formed from o£, and pw, to faq, or 
fajfen, but without any afcertained meaning ; in Botany, a 
genus of the monoecia monandria clafs and order: the cha- 
raters are, that the male flowers are fmall, in an ovate 
ament; their calyx one-leafed, tubulous or trifid: no corolla; 
the ftamina of one filament, longer than the calyx, ereé, 
with an ovate anther: the female flowers are on the fame 
plant and folitary ; the calyx and corolla are the fame as the 
male: the piltillum has an ovate fuperior germ, three diva 
ricate ftyles, with fimple permanent ftigmas: the pericar- 
pium is a globular berry, tricoccous and trilocular within, 
with a bifid point: the feeds are folitary, and angular on one 
fide. There is one fpecies, viz. AE. betulinum, which isa 
tree very much branched, with wrinkled bark, and alternate 
leaves refembling thofe of myrtle. Dalberg noticed it in 
Surinam, and Aublet in Guiana. Martyn. Gmelin in the 
laft edition of Linnzus, refers this genus to the monandria 
trigynia clafs and order. 

fEGOSPOTAMOS, q.d. Goat?s river, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy and Hiflory, a river of the Thracian Cherfonefus, fall- 
ing with a north-eaft courfe into the Hellefpont, to the north 
of Seftos. There was alfo a town, called gos, and a naval 
ftation, at the mouth of this river, nearly oppofite to Lamp- 
facus. At this place, the Lacedemonians under Lyfander, 
obtained a complete victory over the Athenians, commanded 
by Conon; and this victory, which was foon followed by 
the capture of Athens, put an end to the Peloponnefian 
war, and to the maritime power of the Athenians. The 
Athenian fleet, after the lofs of Lampfacus, retired to this 
ftation, and here they halted over againft the enemy, who 
were then at anchor before Lampfacus. The Hellefpont in 
this part of it is not above two thoufand paces broad; and 
therefore the two armies, being fo near each other, expected 
to come to an immediate battle. Lyfander, however, was 
cautious and wary; and determined, notwithftanding re- 
peated infults on the part of the Athenians, to wait till 
the Athenians had debarked their forces. Alcibiades repre- 
fented to the Athenian generals the inconveniences and dan- 
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ger of their fituation, and offered to’ attack the enemy by 
Jand and force them to battle; but jealoufy prevented their 
profiting by ‘his advice, and he therefore withdrew. Onthe 
sth day the Athenjans offered battle ; but Lyfander chofe 
rather to fubmit to renewed infults than to hazard the event 
of a battle, before le had completed his previous arrange- 
ments. At length, however, the admiral’s galley gave the 
fignal by the found: of trumpet, and the whole fleet advanced 
in good order. he land army alfo haftened to the top of 
the promontory to obferve the contelt. ‘The flrait that fe- 
pirates the two continents in this place is about 15 fladia, 
1875 paces, or 3 of a league in breadth, and this {pace 
was prefently cleared by the activity and diligence of the 
rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, perceiving from the 
fhore the order and progrefs of the Iacedemonian fleet, was 
alarmed, and gave immediate orders for the troops to em- 
bark. But for want of vigilance’and due difcipline on the 
part of the generals, the troops were difperfed, and were 
indulging themfelves in a variety of ways, under an appre- 
henfion of peric& fecurity. Upon the firft onfet of the 
enemy, Conon perceived that all was loft, and difengaging 
himfelf with nine gallies, of which number was the facred 
fhip called the Paralian, fled to Cyprus, where he took re- 
fuge with Evagoras. ‘The reft of the fleet and army was 
either captured or deftroyed. Lyfander, after having plun- 
dered the camp, and faftened the enemy’s gallies to the 
fterns of his own, returned to Lampfacus, amidi{t the found 
of flutes and fongs of triumph. It was his glory to have 
atchieved one of the greateft military exploits recorded 
in hiftory, with little or no lofs, and to have terminated a 
war in the fpace of an hour, which had lafted 27 years, and 
which perhaps, without him, had been of much longer con- 
tinuance. ‘lhe Athenians, fome time before this event, had 
at the inftigation of Philocles, one of their generals, pafled 
a decree for cutting off the thumb of the right hand of all 
the prifoners of war, that, being unable to handle the pike, 
they might be only fit to ferve at the oar. On this occa- 
fion Lyfander afked Philocles what punifhment he thought 
fuch a decree merited, and wifhed him to pafs fentence upon 
himfelf. Philocles, notwith{tanding his danger, haughtily and 
magnanimoully replied: “ Accufe not people of crimes who 
have no.judges; but as you are victor, ule your right, and 
do by us as we had done by you if we had conquered.” 
daving faid this, he inftantly prepared for execution, with- 
out betraying the leaft timidity. All the other prifoners, in 
number about 3000, were put to the fword, except Ada- 
mantus, who had oppofed the above-mentioned decree. Af- 
ter this expedition all the Athenians were ordered, on pain 
of death, to repair to Athens, which was foon befieged, 
and which capitulated and furrendered, A. M. 3600. Ant. 
1.C. 404. Diod. Sic. |. xiii. c. 105. 107. tom.1. p.627. 
630. Ed. Weffeling. Plut. in Alcib. oper. tom. i, p, 212. 
in Lyfand. p. 438. Ed. Xyland. Rollia’s Ant. Hitt. vol. ii. 
p: 284. 288, Svo. 

JEGOSTENA, or /EcistHENA, a town of Greece, 
north-weft of Megara, near the fea of Alcione: celebrated 
for a temple of Mclampus, fon of Amytheon, to whom they 
offered annual facrifices. 

JEGOSTHENIA, a town of Greece in the Locris. 

JEGUA, a town of Betica in Spain. 

JEGUSA, or ZEruusa, a {mall ifland on the coat of 
Africa Propria, mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy, being 
one of the clufter called the ASGapes. 

ZEGYLA, citia, or AZcrarra, one of the Greek 
iflands mentioned by Stephanus (De Urb. p. 35.), fituate 
between Crete and Peloponnefus: the fame with that 
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mentioned by Pliny (H.N. t.i. p.209.), 15 miles from 
Cythera. 

YECYPSUS, or AZctssus, a town of Mocfia near the 
river liter. M.d’Anville refers it to the vicinity of the 
place on the Danube, where Darius Hyftafpis conftruéted 
a bridge, when he was engaged in a war with the Scythians. 
Ovid. Epilt. ex Pont. 1. i, ep.8. tom.iii, p.732. Ed. 
Burm. 

JEGYPT. »See Ecyrr. 

ALGYPTIACA, in Botany, fignifies the Papyrus. 

ZEGYPTIACUM, in Pharmacy, a name given to divers 
UNGUENTS of the detergent or corrofive kind. 

We meet with a black, a red, a white, a fimple, a compound, 
and a magiffral /Egyptiacum. 

The fimple Aigyptiacum, which is that ufually found in 
our fhops, isa compolition of verdegrife, vinegar, and honey, 
boiled to a confiltence; the prefcription is Mefue’s—It 1s 
ufually fuppofed to fake its name from its dufky colour, 
wherein it refembles that of the natives of Aigypt.—It is 
improperly called an unguent ; as there is no oil, or rather 
fat, in it. Some chufe to call it Mel Agyptiacum, and Oxy- 
mel AEruginis. Et is chiefly ufed in eating off rotten flefh, 
and cleanfing foul ulcers ; particularly venereal ones in the 
throat, &c. It alfo deftroys thofe cancerous erofions apt to 
grow in children’s mouths. Gmelin’s App. Med. vol. i. 
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; The German difpenfaries have another compofition called 
Esyptiacum compofitum magifirale, or Hildani, wherein treacle, 
mithridate, camphor, &c. are ingredients. 

Write /Egyptiacum is a compolition of lily roots mixed up 
with aromatics; it is mentioned by Hippocrates, and is the 
fame with what other ancients call. cicimum. It was ufed by 
the ladies of thofe days to fmear over their faces, to preferve 
their complexions. 

Hippocrates alfo fpeaks of another unguent under the 
fame name, compofed of the flowers of the Egyptian thorn. 

Farniers make a red, as well as a black kind, of much the 
fame ingredients, only with fome difference in the propor- 
tions; ufed efpecially to foften the hoofs of a horfe, when 
too hard. 

EGYPTIAN Pesare. See JAsrer. 

ZEGYPTILLA, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a ftone 
deferibed by the ancients, and faid, by fome authors, to have 
the remarkable but imaginary quality of giving water the 
coleur and tafte of wine. 

‘This {tone was variegated with veins of black and white, 
or black and blvith, with a plate or vein of whitifh red, and 
feems to have been of the onyx, fardonyx, or camea kind, 
none of which poffefs the property which fome fanciful 
writers have afcribed to it. 

ZEGYPTION, the name of a topic ufed by the ancients 
in uterine diforders. 

ZECYPTUM pharmacum ad aures. Acetius (Tetrab. i. 
Serm. 2.-c. 83.) {peaks of this as excellent for deterging 
feetid ulcers of the ears, which he fays it cures, though the 
patient were born with them. 

ZEGYPTUS, in Fabulous Hiftory, the fon of Belus and 
brother of Danaus, who, having fifty fons, married them to 
the fifty daughters of bis brother; and by their father’s 
order, each of them, except one, flew her hufbandthe firft 
night. Lynceus, who efcaped, difpoffeffed his father Da- 
naus of the kingdom, and reigned over the Argives for fixty- 
nine years. See Danarpes. 

JEcyerus, in Ancient Geography, a name given by 
Homer to the Nile, and by which it was very anciently dif- 
tinguifhed in Ethiopia. It has been commonly fuppofed, 

that 
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that this name was given to it on account of its black colour; 
but Mr. Bruce (Travels, vol. iii. p. 65.) conceives, that as 
Egypt in the Ethiepic language is called 2° gypt, and an 
inhabitant of the country Gjr, which means the country of 
ditches or canals, drawn from the Nile on both fides at right 
angles with the river, nothing is more obvious than to write 
Y gypt, whence Egypt, and with its termination us or ous, 
ZEsyptus. See Nive. Plutarch (tom. ii. p. 1157.) fays, it 
was firft called Melas, from Melas the fon of Neptune, and 
that it was afterwards called /Egyptus from /Egyptus the 
fon of Vulcan and Leucippe who governed Egypt; and 
who was fo diftrefled by the facrifice of his daughter Aga- 
nippe in obedience to the Pythian oracle, as a means of fe- 
curing the fertility of the country by the retreat of the Nile, 
that he threw himfelf into the river; and from this circum- 
ftance it obtained the appellation. 

ZEGYS, a town of Laconia, which, according to Panfa- 
nias, was deftroyed by the Lacedemonians in the reign of 
Archelaus, whofe reign commenced 957 years before Chrift, 
and lafted forty years, becaufe its inhabitants took part with 
the Arcadians. 

FEHOITULLA, in Zoology. See Anzrutta. 

ZEICHRYSON, in Botany, a name given to the Sepum 
majus ; called alfo Aithales. 

AEINAUT, in Antiquity, fenators of Miletus, who 
held their deliberations on board a fhip, far from fhore, and 
till matters were refolved upon, never returned to land. The 
Greek word aayaures fignifies always mariners. Plut. in 

ueft. Rom. 

IZOON, asgwo, from aa always, and fun life, femper- 
vivum is a name given to Sepum or HouseEveek. 
4ELANA, or Evana, in Ancient Geography, a city of 
Arabia Petreza on the Red Sea, at the north end of the 
fJanitic gulph. It is now called /ilath. 

ZLANITIC, vanric, or Evanitic gulph, a bay of 
the Red Sea, verging towards the north-eaft, and belonging 
to Arabia; fo called from the city Alana, fituated near it. 

4ELEA, a {mall place of Dardania, S.W. of Sardica. 

fELEN, Exen, Ara, Aquirecia, or Hatcypes, in 
Geography, a large market town in the canton of Bern in 
Switzerland, which was greatly damaged by an inundation 
in 1740. It gives name to one of the four mandements 
into which the government, lordfhip, or county of Aelen is 
divided. This diftri@, which was for fome time fubje@ to 
Savoy, was afterwards given to the landholders of the Va- 
lais, who in 1536 exchanged it with the city of Bern for 
another diftri& called Gundis. This lordfhip itfelf, which 
is now managed by a governor refiding in a feat on an emi- 
nence in the town of Aclen, confifts of a tra& of fertile hills 
and vales, producing fine fruits and excellent wines; and 
the richnefs of its paftures is manifefted by its large breeds 
of cattle. 

JELFRED, in Biography. See Aurrep. 

4ELFRIC, an eminent ecclefiaftic of the tenth century, 
who was the fon of an earl of Kent, and who, after fome 
imperfe& inftrudtions, received from an ignorant fecular 
prieft, affumed the habit of the BenediGine order of monks 
in the monaftery of Abingdon, over which Athelwold pre- 
fided. When Athelwold was created bifhop of Winchetter 
in 963, Alfric among other Abingdon monks was fettled in 
his cathedral; and in order to teftify his gratitude, for 
the advantages which he had enjoyed under the tuition of 
Athelwold, he conformed to the wifhes of his benefaftor in 
communicating inftruétion to the youth of his diocefe. 
With this view, he compiled his Latin Saxon vocabulary, 
and fome Latin Colloquies. ‘Fhe former work was pub- 
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lifhed by Somner, under the title of a gloflary, at Oxford in 
1659. Alfric alfo tranflated from the Latin into the Saxon 
language, moft of the hiftorical books of the Old Tetta- 
ment, part of which was printed at Oxford in 1698. At 
Winchetter he alfo drew up his canons, a kind of charge to 
be delivered by the bifhops to their clergy, which are pre- 
ferved in the firft volume of Spelman’s Councils, and were 
compofed, fays his biographer, (uli infra) between the years 
g80 and 987. Upon his removal about the year laft-men- 
tioned to Cerne Abbey, he tranflated from the Latin 
fathers, the firft volume of his Homilies. In 988 he was 
made abbot of St. Alban’s, and compofed a liturgy for the 
fervice of his abbey ; and about the latter end of the year 
g9t, when he was bifhop of Wilton, he tranflated a 
fecond volume of Homilies. Here he alfo wrote his 
Latin-Saxon grammar, a fupplement to his Homilies, a 
Tra& dedicated to Sigward or Sigeferth, containing 
two epiltles on the Old and New Teftaments, which 
his biographer fuppofes to have been written between the 
years 957 and gor. In 994 AElfric was tranflated to the fee 
of Canterbury, where, after exerting himfelf with laudable 
fpirit and prudence for fome years, in defending his diocefe 
againft the incurfions of the Danes, he died Nov. 16th, 
in the year 1co5.. He was buried at Abingdon, but his 
remains were transferred to Canterbury in the reign of 
Canute. He is reprefented as the greateft prelate the Saxon 
church ever had fince the days of St. Auitin; and as our 
firft reformer next to king Alfred, by introducing the know. 
ledge of the fcriptures among the laity. For the times, 
it muft be allowed, he was a man of confiderable learn- 
ing ; his morals were irreproachable, and his faith was 
free from many of the corruptions which have dif- 
graced religion. There was another /Elfric furnamed Bata, 
who was pupil of the former in the {chool eftablifhed by 
Athelwold at Winchefter, who was made archbifhop of 
York in 1023, and died in 1051. Another of the fame 
name was abbot of Malmefbury in 974, was created bifhop 
of Crediton in 977, and died in g81. There were feveral 
other perfons of this name. ‘he celebrated antiquary Le- 
land has expreffed his doubts, whether Afric, the author 
of the Latin-Saxon grammar, was the fame with the tranf- 
lator of the Homilies, or with the abbot of St. Alban’s, 
who drew up the liturgy, which continued to be ufed there 
till his own times. Bale and Pitts have afcribed thefe three 
works to three different perfons. Whereas, archbifhop 
Uther, by confounding Ailfric, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
with Ailfric, archbifhop of York, and with /Elfric, bifhop 
of Crediton, has reduced into one perfon three men who 
were really diltin. See Edwardi-Rowei Morefi de #1. 
frico, Dorobernenfi Archiepifcopo, Commentarius; ed. per 
Dr. Thorkelin, 4to. 1789. 

ELTA, an appellation derived from one of the names of 
Adrian, and applied to feveral towns. 

fia adiana. See Zama.—Augufla mercurialis. 
TuAENA, 

4Ex1a Capitolina, a name given by the emperor Adrian, 
fram /Elius that of his own family, and Capitolinus the 
epithet of Jupiter, to the new city, which he caufed to be 
built about A.D. 134, near the fpot where the ancient 
Jerufalem ftood; and which, on his vifit to the eaftern 
parts of the Roman empire, he found in ruins. Here he 
fettled a Roman colony, and dedicated a temple to Jupiter 
Capitolinus in the room of that of Jerufalem. his pro- 
fanation of the holy place irritated the paffions, increafed 
the rebellions, and aggravated the fufferings of the Jews 
during the reign of Adrian. The city was once more 
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taken by them and burnt. Adrian rebuilt it, re-eftablifhed 
the colony, ordered the marble ftatue of a hog, which the 
Jews held in religious abhorrence, to be fet up over the gate 
which opened towards Bethlehem, and publifhed an edict, 
itriGly forbidding any Jew on pain of death to enter the 
city, or even to look at it froma diftance. THe alfo fixed a 
vigilant garrifon of a Roman cohort to enforce the execution 
of his orders. Chriftians, however, were permitted to .re- 
main; and they ele@ted a bifhop, who, being of the race of 
the Gentiles, formed a flourifhing church of Gentile con- 
verts ; and thefe abolifhed the Jewifh obfervances which had 
prevailed among the Chriftians that had been profelyted from 
the Jews ; and in confequence of this total renunciation of 
the Jewith law, they obtained, a free admiffion into the 
colony cf Advian. In this tate the city remained till the 
time of Conttantine, the fir’ Chrflian emperor, who 
greatly improved it, and reftored the name of Jerufalem, 
though that of Allia continued to be occalionally ufed 
by Greek, Latin, and Mahometan authors. ‘The Jews, 
however, were not permitted to refide there. Attempting 
in vain to get pofleffion of their capital, Conttantine caufed 
their ears to be cutoff, their bodies to be marked as rebels, 
and difperfed them over all the provinces of the empire, as 
fugitives and flaves. The-coins of Adrian, Antoninus 
Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, are inferibed with the cha- 
raters Cor. AEL. CAP. i. e. Colonia’ Alia Capitolina. 
Latin medals were ftruck at Alia in honour of Adrian 
and other Roman emperors. 

fEuiA Riccina. See Riccina. 

ZELIAN, Claudius, in Biography, was born at Prenefte in 
Italy, about the year So, and taught rhetoricat Rome, where 
he lived in-the time of the emperors Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, 
and Antoninus, according to the account of Voflius extraéted 
from the Greek hiftorians, but according to Perizonius, 
under the emperor Alexander Severus, who: began his reign 
A.D, 222. Philoftratus informs us, that he was a Roman 
citizen, and that his life was extended beyond fixty years. 
He was furnamed MesyAwooos or MeAiQOoyyos, honey-mouthed 
and honey-/peeched, on account of the peculiar {weetnefs of 
his ftyle, both in his difcourfes and writings. Martial res 
fers to this excellence, lib. xii. epigr. 24. 

«* O jucunda, Covine, folitudo, 
Carruca magis, effedoque gratum 
Facundi mihi munus A‘liani.”’ 

He was honoured with the appellation of Sophift, which 
was a title appropriate in that age to men of wifdom and 
learning ; and with the office of pontifex, as Suidas informs 
us. He appears to have devoted himfelf with peculiar 
affiduity to literary purfuits, and to the fludy and praétice 
of eloquence. As a writer he acquired a high degree of 
reputation, and as a perfon of found principles and integrity 
he has been much extolled. /Elian greatly admired and 
diligently ftudied Plato, Ariftotle, [focrates, and Plutarch, 
and particularly the poets Homer, Anacreon, Archilochus, 
&c. and he expreffes himfelf in terms of peculiar commen- 
dation of Hipparchus, the fon of Pififtratus, as the liberal 
patron of the poets. Such were his impartiality and can- 
dour, that though he was himfelf a Roman, he declares ‘his 
preference of the Greek writers. His moft celebrated 
works are his ‘* Varie Hiftoriz,’?? of which we have an 
excellent edition in Greek and Latin by Gronovius, in 
two vols. 4to.; to which are annexed the ‘ Fragments” of 
flan, collected by Kuhnius, out of Suidas, Stobeus, and 
Euftathius: and his 17 books ** De Natura Animalium,”’ 
publifhed by the fame editor, two vols. 4to. with the ani- 
madverfions of Gefner, Triller, and Gronovius. 
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The ftyle of the latter is more elegant than tlat of the 
former, which does not feem to have had the laft revifal of 
the author. Aiian alfo wrote an accufation or inveétiv: 


againft Heliogabalus, or, as forte fay, Domitian, under the 


fictitious name of Gyanis Tyrannus. He alfo compofed a 
book againft * Atheilts, er on Providence,’? which is much 
commended by Suidas, and another ** Ow Divine Appears 
ances, or the Declarations of Providence.” Some alcribe 
to him the work intitled ** Ta&tiea,” addrefled to Adrian + 
but Perizonius 13 of epinion, thatthe author of this work 
was 2 native of Greece, of the fame name, and that he lived 
about a century before Aélian. Thofe who wifh to fee more 
of the talents and writings of /Elian, the age in which he 
lived, and the various editions of his works, may confult 
Perizonius’s preface to the firlt volume of the Varie Hilto- 
riz, by Gronovius. ‘ 

ZELIANUS AMeccius, lived in the time of the emperor 
Adrian. Galen mentions him with refpe&t. He had great 
confidence in the Theriaca, as a preventative and cure of 
the plague. 

ZELIL Pons, in Ancient Geography, one of the fortreffes 
in or near the wall built by Adrian, now Portland in Nor- 
thumberland, between Newcaftle and Morpeth. 

ZELIUS Pons, now I ponte S§. Angelo, a ttone bridge at: 
Rome over the Tyber, leading to the Burgo and Vatican 
from the city, along the mole built by the emperor Adrian. 

fEtius Maurus, in Biography, was a writer in the reigre 
of the emperor Caracalla, who was then very old, and had 
been a flave to Phlegon, the freedman of the emperor Adrian. 
This writer is cited by Spartian in his account of the death 
of Severus. 

ZELLO, in Mythology, one of the three Harpies. 

AELQUAPPE, in Ichthyology, the common name 
among the German nations of a fifh of the muttela kind, the 
viviparous EELPOUT, called by Schonefeldt mnftela vivipara, 
and in fome places aelpute, aelmoder, and aelmutter. 

AELST, Everr Van, in Biography, a painter, was 
born at Delft in 1602, and died at the age of 56 in 1658. 
In painting dead game, fruit, armour, helmets with plumes 
of feathers, or vafes of gold and filver, he exhibited a ftrik- 
ing refemblance of nature, and gave an extraordinary luftre 
to the gold, filver, and fteel. Pilkington’s Di&. 

Aust, Wittram Van, the nephew and difciple of the 
former, was born at Delft in 1620, and died in 1679. He 
excelled his mafter in the exercife of his art. His pencil was 
fo light, and his touch fo delicate, that the objects he painted’ 
feemed real. Before the year 1656, he exercifed his pro- 
feffion in France and Italy, and afterwards fettled at Am- 
fterdam ; where his works were much admired, and fold for 
a large price. The grand duke of Florence honoured him 
with a gold chain and medal, in acknowledgment of his 
merit. Pilkington. 

AELT, in Geography, an abbey of Benedi&ines upon 
the river Iltz, below Waffenburg, in Bavaria. - 

/ELUZZONES, in Ancient Geography, a people of Gera 
many, mentioned by Ptolemy, and called Hilleviones by 
Pliny, and Hellufii by Tacitus. 

ZELURI, a people placed by Suidas near the Alps, 
which feparated them from the Gauls. 

ELEUROPOLIS, formed of arzeos, a cat, and roAsss 
city, a town of Egypt, mentioned by Leunclavius. 

JELURUS, in Afythology, the god of the eats: he is 
reprefented by the ancient Egyptians, fometimes as a cat, 
fometimes as aman with a cat’s head. Such was the ve= 
neration with which cats were regarded by the Egyptians, 
that a perfon killed any of them, with or without defign, 
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he was punifhed with death; and it is reported, that, in 
time of a famine, which compelled the inhabitants to de- 
vour one another, no perfor was accufed of having tafted 
any of thefe facred animals. See Diodor. Sicul. 1. i. tom. i. 
Pp: 94. Ed. Weffeling. 

ZELurus, in Zoology. See Crver. 

JELUS, in Ancient Geography, a borough of Arabia Fe- 
lix, belonging, according to Ptolemy, tothe /Elefari. 

AEM, AM, or Ame, aliquid meafure ufed in moft parts 
of Germany; but different in different towns: thé aem 
commonly contains 20 vertils, or Sc mafles ; that of Hei- 
delberg is equal to 45 mafles; and that of Wirtemberg to 
360 mafles. Sce Aam. 

JEMATHIA, or Emaruta, in Ancient Geography, a 
diftriG& of Macedonia, which received its appellation from 
Emathius, a prince of remote antiquity, and extended as 
far as the Sinus Thermaicus, or gulph of Salonichi to the eaft. 
It contained feveral confiderable cities, particularly cea. 
This diltriét formerly gave name to the whole country of 
Macedonia. 

ZEMILIA, one of the 17 provinces of Italy in the later 
divifions of the Roman empire, bounded on the north by 
the Po, on the eaft by the Adriatic gulph, on the fouth by 
the Apennines, and extending tothe fouth-eaft as far as 
Ariminum. 

JEMILIAN way. See Roman ways. 

ZEMILIANA, a town of Spain. 

42MILIANI, Jerome, in Biography, was founder of 
the regular clerks of St. Maieul in the 16th century. See 
Faruers of Soma/quo. 

ZEMILIANUS, Emitius, or C. Jurivs, a Moor of 
mean defcent, who, having ferved from his youth in the 
Roman armies, raifed himfelf to the firft employments in 
the ftate, and became firft conful, and afterwards emperor. 
Under Gallus he was governor of Pannonia and Mefia; and 
in this ftation he rallied the intimidated and difperfed forces 
of Rome, aad by a fignal vi€tory routed the barbarians, 
who were fpreading devaftation through the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, and terror as far as the gates of Rome itfelf. Hav- 
ing diftributed as a donative the money collected for the tri- 
bute, he was proclaimed emperor on the field of battle by 
the acclamations of the foldiers. A.D. 253. Gallus, who 
was at this time heedlefs of the public welfare, and indulging 


himfelf in the pleafures of Italy, was roufed out ofhislethargy | 


by information of the fuccefs, revolt and hoftile approaches 
of his afpiring lieutenant, now the declared emperor. _Aimi- 
lianus, by forced marches, haftened to Interamna, now Terni, 
about 32 miles from Rome; and here he was met by Gal- 
lus, and his fon Volufianus, at the head of a confiderable 
army. The troops of the latter, comparing the ignominious 
condu& of their fovereign with the glory of his rival, and 
feduced by the offer of a confiderable increafe of pay, de- 
ferted from the Imperial ftandard; and having murdered 
both Gallus and his fon, united, with the fcllowers of AZmi- 
lianus, in proclaiming him emperor. ‘The fenate added their 
legal fanGtion to the rights of conqueft. ‘Fo this affembly, 
the new emperor addrefled affurances, that he fhould refign 
to their wifdom the civil adminiftration, and referving to 
himfelf the office of their general, that he would in a {hort 
time aflert the glory of Rome, and deliver the empire from 
all the barbarians of the north and of the eaft. His pride 
was flattered by the applaufe of the fenate; and medals 
are ftill extant, reprefenting him with the names and attri- 
butes of Hercules the ViG@or, and Mars the Avenger. 
When Valerian, who was conducting a numerous and well 
difciplined body of troops to the affiltance of Gallus, heard 
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at Rhetia that he was dead, he guickened his march, and 
determined to revenge his death. The army of Aimilianus, 
compofed of traitors to their former fovereign, lay encamped 
on the plains of Spoleto, and awed by the character and 
forces of Valerian, he had no fooner arrived than they im- 
brued their hands in the blood of a prince who had been fo 
lately the obje& of their partial choice. Thus Valerian 
obtained the poffeffion of the throne, without wading to it 
through the blood of the Roman citizens. AZmilianus was 
killed at a bridge in thé vicinity of Spoleto, which Vitor the 
younger pretends was denominated, from this circumiflance, 
the bloody bridge. He died in the 46th year of his age, 
after a fhort reign of three, or at moft four months. Eule- 
bius (I. vil. c. 10. p. 255) does not rank him among the 
emperors ; and in the chronicle of Alexandria and that of 
Nicephorus, Valerian is placed immediately after Gallus. 
According to Aurelius Victor (in mil.) he died a natural 
death. Anc. Un. Hift. vol. 13. p. 482, 8vo. Gibbon’s 
Hift. vol. i. p. 408. 410, Svo. 

FEMILIUS, Pavutus, the fon of Lucius Paulus, 
who was killed at the battle of Canne, was born about 
the year of Rome 530, ante Chrift, 224, and was 
twice conful. He lived, fays Plutarch, in an age that 
abounded with great men, and took pains to be in- 
ferior to none of them. His firft military command was 
in Spain, whither he went as pretor in the war with An- 
tiochus, to quell a general revolt, in effecting which he 
fucceeded. In his firft confulate (ante Chrift. 182,) he 
triumphed over the Ligurians, and on his return lived pri- 
vately, and fuperintended the education of his children ; 
and in the fecond, (ante Chrift. 168) fubdued Perfeus, 
king of Macedonia, reduced that country to a Roman pro- 
vince, and eltablifhed a new form of government, from whick 
circumftance he obtained the name of AZacedonicus. . His 
behaviour, in confequence of his decifive victory, evinced 
him to be a man of ftri&t juftice ; for, according to the rules 
of war, he gave the plunder of the camp to the infantry, 
and that of the adjacent territory to the horfe. The citics 
he would not fuffer to be touched; and as for the royal 
treafures he conveyed every part of them to Rome, though 
his integrity excited the ill-will of the army. In his progrefs 
through Greece, with a view of fettling the divifion of the 
country, and eftablifhing his new plan of government, he 
went to Epirus for the purpofe of executing a decree of 
the Senate, which was fo fevere, that he could not read it 
without tears, though he could not.demur in obeying it. 
This decree granted to the Roman army the pillage of the 
whole of the country which had adhered to Perfeus. /Emi- 
lius diftributed his troops in {mall bodies through the town, 
under a pretence of fecuring their liberty ; but when the ten 
chiefs of the ftate had brought into the camp, in purfuance 
of his orders, all the gold and filver they could find, he 
allowed the foldiers, on a certain day and hour, to make 
booty of the remaining property of the poor inhabitants s 
of whom 150,000 were made flayes, and fold for the benefit 
of the republic. 

His condu& towards Perfeus, the vanquifhed and de- 
graded fovereign, manifeited noblenefs of mind. When the 
king’s ambafladors approached, he faid to thofe that were 
near him, ‘* Mark the inconftancy of fortune; this man, 
who but the other day thought the ample kingdom of 
Macedon nothing, whilift he was hindered from tubduing 
the Dardanians and Illyrians, now confined in a narrow 
ifland, fends thefe poor men to afk favours.” When Per- 
feus entered his tent, and would have thrown himfelf at the 
feet of the conful, he rofe haftily, gave him his hand, ang 
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would not fuffer him to kneel; and afterwards treated him 
with civility and refpeé&t. When /émilius returned to 
Rome, he obtained, after fome hefitation, a triumph of 
three days, which was one of the moft fplendid f{pectacles 
Rome had ever behzld. The gold and filver carried in the 
fhow amounted to a fum which was fufficient to free the 
people from all taxes for 125 years. Perfeus was at this 
time confined in a common gaol ; and the conful’s reply to 
his requeft, that he might not be made a f{pedtacle in his 
triumph was not fo honourable to his humanity as his for- 
mer condu&. ‘ This (fays he) is entirely in your own 
power; you need not afk the favour of us;’’ intimating 
that the king might kill himfelf, and thus avoid the fhame 
of being expofed. However, when the humiliating f{pec- 
tacle was finifhed, and the unfortunate Perfeus confined, 
with circumftances of depreffion and cruelty, in the common 
gaol, /Emilius ordered him to be releafed, and treated with 
greater decency. The conful did not long furvive his tri- 
umph. Having accepted the office of cenfor, and dif- 
charged it with honour, he fell into a lingering illnefs, of 
which he died, in the 64th year of his age, ante Chrift. 
160. His funeral was conducted with great folemunity ; 
and the na‘ives of thofe countries which he had conquered, 
who were then at Rome, attended the proceffion, con- 
tended for the honour of carrying his bier, and paid the 
tribute of their tears and praifes to his humanity and inte- 
grity. To his children he only left at his death the patri- 
mony he had received from his anceftors, without having 
augmented it, fays Plutarch, by a fingle drachma. One of 
his two fons, by his firft marriage, was adopted into the fa- 
mily of the Scipios, and called Africanus Minor, and the 
ether into another family: and of the two others by his 
fecond wife, who were the hopes of his family, one died 
five days before his triumph, and the other three days after 
it. ‘ Fortune, fays he, on this occafion, by placing my 
triumph between the funerals of my two children, as 
though fhe meant to divert herfelf with human events, over- 
whelms me indeed with trouble and forrow, but afcertains 
a full fecurity to my country, having emptied her whole 
quiver upon me. She has taken a pleafure in expofing the 
conqueror and the conquered alike, as a fpe€tacle to all 
mankind ; with this difference indeed, that the conquered 
Perfeus has {till his children, but thofe of the conqueror 
Paulus /Emilius are now no more. But the public happi- 
nefs alleviates my grief for my domettic misfortunes.”? His 
charaéter, fays a judicious biographer (See Aikin’s Gen. 
Biog.) was that be a genuine Roman, adorned with letters, 
and humanized by philofophy. Asa military man he may 
be eftimated by the maxim delivered by him to his fon 
Scipio; “ A good general never gives battle but when led 
to it by abfolute neceffity, or by a very favourable oppor- 
tunity.” de was twice married, firft to Papiria, the 
daughter of Papirius Mafo; and being divorced from her, 
he took a fecond wife. In early life his reputation was 
fuch that he obtained the edilefhip againft twelve competi- 
tors, who afterwards ‘became confuls. The office of augur 
he faithfully executed, with a rigid attention to the perfor- 
mance of every rite enjoined by the religion of his country $ 
nor was he lefs obfervant of that military difcipline by 
which Rome had become vittorious. Plut. in Paul. Emil, 
Oper. tom.i. p. 255, &c. edit. Kyland. 

/Emirius Macer, a poet of the Auguftine age, wrote 
on the virtues of herbs. There are feveral editions of his 
works; but in general fo altered and interpolated, Haller 
fays, by the monks, that the genuine lines are {carcely to 
be diftinguifhed. Many of his verfes were inferted in the 
popular work called the Schola Salernitana. 
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ZEimitivs Partuentanus, one of the Latin hiftorians, 
flourifhed under the emperor Marcus Aurelius. He com- 
pofed a hiftory of all thofe who attempted to ufurp the 
fovereign power, -and brought it down at leaft to the year 
175, for he wrote the life of Avidius Caffius. He is 
quoted by Vulcatius Gallicanus, who lived under Dioclefian. 
Voff. Hift. Lat. lib. iii. 

/Emixius, Pautus, acelebrated hiftorian, was a native 
of Verona, and gained fuch reputation in Italy, that he 
was invited into France by Louis XII, in order to write a 
Latin hiftory of the kings of France, and had a canonry 
granted him in the cathedral of Paris. He was thirty years 
in writing this hiftory, and yet it was not completed at his 
death. Erafmus fays of him, that he refembled: the painter 
Protogenes, who thought he had never finifhed his picces : 
thus, fays he, Paulus Aimilius is never fatisfied with him- 
felf. It was his ufual cuftom to revife and alter his own 
performances, that they would hardly be known to be the 
fame ; and this made him fo flow, that elephants could bring 
forth fooner than he could produce a work. Lipfius fpeaks 
of his hiftory and manner of writing in terms of high com- 
mendation. It is divided into ten books, and extends from 
Pharamond to the fifth year of Charles VIII. in 1488. 
The tenth book was left unfinifhed; but the hiftory was 
continued in nine books to the clofe of the reign of Francis I. 
by Arnoldus Ferronius, and the continuation was publifh- 
ed at Parisin 1650. /Emilius, as to his private life, was 
a man of exemplary condué and irreproachable reputation. 
He died at Paris in 1529, and was buried in the cathedral. 
Biog. Di&. 

ZEmitius Pons, one of the bridges of Rome, called alfo 
Sublicius, becaufe it was built on piles. 

JEMINES Portus, were fituated in a {mall ifland of Gaul, 
now called Embiez, between Taurocutum on the north- 
weit and the promontory Cithariftes. 

JEMINIUM, a town and river in Spain mentioned by 
Pliny (tom. i. p. 228.) now called Agueda. This town was 
fituated in the province of Lufitania, near the northern bank 
of the Monda, a little to the fouth of Talabriga. 

ZEMOBOLIUM, in Antiquity, the blood of a bull 
or ram, offered in the facrifices, called taurobolia and 
criobolia; in which fenfe the word occurs in ancient in- 


{criptions. Reinefius and Vandale take it for a corruption, 
and alter it to /Xgobolium. M. de Boze defends the 
/Emobolium. 


ZEMODA, or Emope, in Ancient Geography, iflands of 
the Ocean to the north of Great Britain. 

ZEMONA, Lanbach or Laybach, a Roman colony and a 
fortified place in Italy to the eaft of the Julian Alps. 

ZEMONIA, one of the ancient names given to Theflaly. 

JEN, or Arty, a village of Judea, belonging to 
the tribe of Judah, and afterwards comprehended in 
that of Simeon, and afligned to the Levites of this 
tribe. 

JENA, or Aina, a town of Arabia Felix; and alfo a 
town of Macedonia. 

ZENEIA. See 9Entape. 

JENARIA, an ifland in the bay of Cumz, or oppofite 
to Cume in Italy. It derived its name, fays Pliny (1. iii. 
c. 6, tom.i. p. 160.) from its being the ftation of the 
fhips of A&neas. It is called Inarine by Virgil (En. ix. 
v. 716.), by Ovid (Metam. 1. xiv. v. 59. t. ii. p.939. Ed. 
Burm.), and by Silius Italicus (1. viii. v. 543. p. 436. Ed. 
Drakenb.), and it is now Iscu1a. It has not been im- 
probably conjeétured, that this ifland was, at fome former 
period, violently feparated from the continent by an earth- 
quake. The evidences of fuch a difruption are cle 
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rocks, numerous caverns, and the nature of the foil, which 
yields a great quantity of alum. About the year 1459, 
Bartholomew Perdix, a Genoefe merchant pafling by this 
ifland, obferved feveral aluminous rocks along the coalt ; 
fome of which he calcined in a furnace, and thus obtained 
excellent alum. By this difcovery he was enabled to revive 
the art of making alum, which had been negleéted in Italy 
for many centuries, and which he brought trom Rocca, in 
Syria, where he traded for many years. 

About 163 years before this period, it is faid that the 
mott pleafant and fruitful part of this ifland was dettroyed 
by a volcano, and that a {mall town was confumed by the 
flames which iffued from it, and afterwards {wallowed up. 
Grevii Thefaur. Antiq. et Hitt. Italiz, vol. ix. p. 3. p. $8. 
For other authorities to the fame purpofe, fee Beckman’s 
Hift. Invent. et Difcov. vol. i. p. 303, &c. 

ZENARIUM, a grove of Achaia confecrated to Jupi- 
tom. k p. 593.) informs us, the 
Achwzans held their public affemblies. 

ZENEA, or /EniA, a city of Mygdonia in Macedonia, 
at the fouthern entrance of the Theffalonian Gulph near the 
ifland Pallene, is faid to have been founded by /Eneas. On 
the promontory adjoining to this city there was a temple 
of Venus, accerding to Dion. Halicarn. the foundation of 
which is attributed to the fame perfon. See Dion. Hali- 
carn. |. i. t. 1. p. 39. Ed. Oxon. Livy, 1. xl. c. 4. t. v. p. 
432. Ed. Drakenb. Stephan. de Urb. p. 44. Livy, (1. xliv. 
c. 10. t. v. p. 752-) places Ania in a fruitful country, 
about fifteen miles from Theffalonica and oppofite to 
Pydna: but this muft be laxly interpreted, as Pydna was 
near the river Aliacmon, and /Enia was probably near the 
upper part ofthe Thermian bay. /Enia has been fometimes 
erroneoufly confounded with A®nus. 

JENEAS, in Entomology, a fpecies of pariyio, with 
black wings, a green {pot on the upper part of the pri- 
mores, and a fanguineous {pot on the poftici. It 1s found in 
India. ; 

fixeas, in Fabulous Hifory, was a Trojan prince, the 
fon of Venus and Anchifes, who, at the deftruction of 
Troy, is faid, probably by poetical fi€tion, to have carried 
away his aged father and his houfhold gods on his back. 
Hence, it 1s alledzed, Virgil diftinguifhes him by the epi- 
thet Pius. See Elian, Var. Hitt. tom. i. p. 264. He alfo 
led his fon Afcanius by the hand, and thus faved his father 
and fon, Sc. from the Greeks; but he loft his wife Creufa 
in the efcape. Some fay that he and Antenor betrayed 
the city of Troy. But Virgil, defirous of maintaining his 
refemblance to Ulyffes in all his adventures, excufes him. 
After the fiese of Troy he landed in Africa, and was 
kindly received by Dido; but quitting her coaft, he ar- 
rived in Latium or Italy, where he married Lavinia, the 
daughter of king Latinus, who thus fecured to him the 
throne of Latium. The ftory of the loves of Dido and 
J&neas, though an interefting part of the Alneid, is al- 
lowed to be a mere poetical ornament, introduced by a grofs 
anachronifm. /Eneas, as a teftimony of his gratitude to 
Latinus and affe€tion for Lavinia, gave her name to the 
camp he had: pitched, and inftead of Troy, called it Lavie 
nium. ‘The Trojans followed the example of their leader; 
and by marriages, forming alliances with the Latin families, 
became, in a {hort time, one and the fame people with the 
Latins. In the mean time Turnus, who had been. con- 
tracted to Lavinia, and who was difappointed in his expec- 
tations by her marriage with /iineas, went over to the Rutuli, 
and excited a battle between them and the Latins, in which 
both he and Latinus were killed. Thus. Aineas, by the 
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death of his father-in-law, and ofehis rival, obtained the 
quiet poffeflion of the kingdom of Latium, which he 
governed with great wifdom, and tranfmitted to his pof- 
terity. /Eneas is faid to have reigned three years, in 
which time he eftablithed the worfhip of the gods of his 
own country, and to the religion of the Latins added that 
of Troy’ ‘The two palladiums, which had been the pro- 
te€tors of that city, became the tutelar deities of Lavinium, 
and in fucceeding ages of the whole Romanempire. The 
worfhip of Vefta was likewife introduced by /Eneas, and 
probably by his means Jupiter, Venus, and many other dei- 
ties, who had been revered in Troy, became known to the 
Latins ; from which circumftance fome have fuppofed that 
the poets took occafion to reprefent him under the charac- 
ter of a pious hero. The Rutuli, in the mean while, en- 
tered into an alliance with Mezentius, king of the ‘yrrhe- 
nians, and united with them in their attempts to drive out 
thefe new adventurers. neas engaged them ina battle, 
which lafted till night; when being driven to the banks of 
the Numicus that ran clofe by Lavinium, he was foreed 
into the river, and was there drowned, in the year of the 
Julian period 3538, ante Chrift. 1176. The Trojans con- 
cealed his body; and pretending that he had fuddenly va- 
nifhed away, made his credulous fubjeéis regard him asa 
deity ; and they accordingly ere&ted a temple to him under 
the title of Jupiter Indiges. Virgil has immortalized this 
prince, by making him the hero of his AEneid. 

Eneas was fucceeded by his fon Afcanius, fo called 
from a river of Phrygia of that name, and denominated 
Julus from Ilus, formed from Ilium or Troy, who founded 
Alba longa as the capital of his kingdom. See Dion. Hali- 
car... isp. 34. 51. tom.i. Ed. Oxon, 1704. Livy; }. tc re 
and 2. tom. 1. p. 18,21. Ed. Drakenb. 

féneas of Gaza, a fophift by profeflion, was originally 
a difciple of Hierocles, and a Platonic philofopher, but 
afterwards became a Chriltian, and flourifhed about the 
year 487. He himfelf affures us, that he faw the Afri- 
can conteffors, whofe tongues were cut out by Hunneric 
king of the Vandals, in 484, under the reign of the emperor 
Zeno ; and that he heard them {peak. This fupernatural gift 
of the African confeffors, who fpoke without tongues, fays 
Mr. Gibbon (Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Reman 
Empire, vol. vi. p. 295, 8vo.), will command the affent of 
thole, and of thofe only, who already believe that their 
language was pure and orthodox. But the ftubborn mind 
of an infidel is guardéd by fecret incurable fufpicion ; and 
the Arian, or Socinian, who has ferioufly rejected the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, will not be fhaken by the moft plaufi- 
ble evidence of our Athanafian miracle. /neas compofed 
a dialogue, entitled “* Theophraftus,”’ on the immortality of 
the foul, and the refurreGtion of the body ;° befides twenty- 
five epiftles, ftilk extant. The dialogue was firft tranflated 
into Latin, and publifhed at Bafil in 1516, in Greek and 
Latin, at Bafil in 1560, with other pieces, at Leipfic in 1658, 
with a tranflation and ‘notes by Barthius, in 4to. See Bib- 
lioth. Patrum. tom: viii. p. 664, 665. Cave’s Hilt. Liter. 
p- 297, and Fabricius, Bibl. Grec. tom. i. p. 427. 

Jiweas, Tacticus; one of the moft ancient Greek ‘au- 
thors who have written on the art of war. He lived“about 
300 years before the Chriftian zra. The age in which 
he lived is- fettled’ by Cafanbon, who informs us, that 
Cineas, who was a difciple of Epicurus, and’ an ambaf- 
fador from Pyrrhas to Rome in the- 125th Olympiad; 
compofed an epitome of the works of /neas. His work’ 
was publifhed by Cafaubon, in Greek and Latin, with 
notes, and it is annexed to his edition of Polybins, 
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printed at Paris, fol. 1609. See alfo Fabr. Bibl. Grac. 1. 
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Jineas, Sytyius, Piccoromini, was born on the 
18th of O&ober, 1405, at Corfigni, a fmall town in the 
territory of Sienna, the name of which he afterwards 
changed into Pienza. His mother, when fhe was preg- 
nant with him, dreamed that fhe fhould be delivered of a 
mitred infant, and interpreting her dream by the mode of 
degrading clergymen, which at that time was crowning 
them with a paper mitre, fhe conceived her fon would be 
a difgrace to her family. But the dream proved to be a 
prefage of his future advancement. Having been well edu- 
cated, though in low circumftances, at a grammar-[chool 
in his native town, he was enabled, by the afliftance of 
friends, to go to the Univerfity of Sienna, in 1423, where 
he made great proficiency, and_publifhed feveral pieces in 
the Latin and Tufcan languages. In 1431, he attended 
Cardinal Capranica, furnamed De Fermo, to the Council 
of Bafil, as his fecretary. He occupied the fame office 
under Cardinal Albergoti, who fent him to Scotland to 
mediate a peace between the Englifh and Scots. Upon 
his return, he was appointed Secretary to the Council of 
Bafil, which he defended againft the authority of the 
Popes, both by his {peeches and writings. This Council 
afligned to him other offices of importance ; and he was 
employed in various embaffies ; in one of which, to Strafburg, 
he is faid to have had an intrigue with a lady, by whom he 
had a fon. Yor this adventure he has made an humorous 
apology, in a letter to his father, preferved ia Wharton’s 
Appendix to Cave’s Hift. Liter. p. 114, anno 1458. In 
1439, he was crowned by the Emperor I'rederic II]. with 
the poetic laurel; and, in 1442, appointed Secretary to 
the Empire, and advanced to the fenatorial order. Having 
made his peace with Pope Eugenius III, he was honoured 
with the officé of fecretary to his Holinefs, which he was al- 
lowed to retain without refigning his poft under the emperor. 
Upon the deceafe of this pope, /Eneas was chofen by the 
cardinals to prefide in the conclave till another pope fhould 
be ele&ted. Pope Nicholas conferred upon him the bifhop- 
ric of Triefte, and he was at the fame time appointed coun- 
fellor to the emperor, and fuperintendant of the moft im- 
portant concerns of the empire. He afterwards became 
archbifhop of Sienna; and, in 1452, attended T'rederic to 
Rome, when he went to receive the Imperial crown. Upon 
hhis return, he was named legate of Bohemia and Auttria. 
In 1456, he was made a Cardinal ; and upon the deceafe 
of Calixtus I{I, in 1458, elected pope, by the name of 
Pius [I]. Upon his advancement to the papal chair, his 
views and fentiments, like thofe of others in fimular circum- 
ftances, underwent a total revolution. He publifhed a bull, 
retracting all he had written in defence of the Council of 
Bafil, meanly apologized for his former conduét, and be- 
came a ftrenuous advocate of the papal prerogatives. 

“© We exhort and advife you in the Lord, (fays he) not 
to pay any regard to thofe writings which injure in any 
manner the authority of the apoitolic fee, and aflert opinions 
which the holy Roman church does not receive. If you 
find any thing contrary to this in our dialogues or letters, 
or in any other of our works, defpife fuch notions, rejec& 
them, follow what we maintain now. | Believe what I 
affert now I am in years, rather than what I faid when I 
was young; regard a pope rather than a private man ; in 
Short, reject /Eneas Sylvius, and revere Pius 11.’ On this 
occafion, he declared appeals from the pope to a council 
to be null, erroneous and deteftable, and contrary to the 
tacred canons. 
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Although he declaimed, with all the powers of his 
eloquence againft the Turkith war, when he was fecretary to 
the emperor, and defcribed, from his own experience, the 
repugnant flate and f{pirit of Chriftendom ; yet, when he 
was raifed to the papal throne, he devoted his life to the 
profecution of this war. With this view, he attended a 
convention of princes at Mantua; but when the pontiff 
appeared at Ancona, to embark in perfon with the troops, 
engagements vanifhed in excufes; a precife day was ad- 
journed to an indefinite term; and his effeétive army con- 
tilted of fome German pilgrims, whom he was obliged to 
difband with indulgences and alms. ‘he French, who had 
incurred the pope’s difpleafure by appealing to a council 
in defence of the Pragmatic fanGtion, oppofed this meafure; 
but he feems to have been placated by the confent of Louis 
XI, in 1461, to abolith that edict, which the parliament of 
Paris had fo lately and fo vigoroufly fupported. In the 
following year, 1462, he interpofed in adifpute which took 
place between the Cordeliers and Dominicans, and iffued a 
bull forbidding them to brand one another with the odious 
epithets of heretics. In the exercife of his high office, 
Pius exerted himfelf with fpirit and ativity in bringing 
many contefts to a peaceful termination, and in fettling the 
claims of various princes. During his pontiticate he re- 
ceived ambafladors from the Patriarchs of the eaft; who 
profeffed their unanimous agreement to fubmit to the pope 
as vicegerent of Jefus Chrift. At Ancona, whither he re- 
paired for the purpofe of embarking in the proiecution of 
the Turkifh war, he was feized with a fever, which ter- 
minated in his death, on the 14th of Auguft, 1464, in the 
59th year of his age. 

Spondanus in his ecclefiaftical Annals, fays, that he was 
inferior to none in learning, eloquence, dexterity, and pru- 
dence: and the cardinal of Pavia, in his fpeech to the con- 
clave, concerning the choice of a fucceffor, pronounces this 
eulogium on Pius II. that he was a pope who had all the 
virtues in his chara¢ter; and that he had merited the ut- 
moft commendation by his zeal for religion, his integrity of 
manners, his folid judgment, and profound learning. Am- 
bition, however, feems to have been his ruling principle ; 
and his conduét furnifhes an example, in addition to many 
others, of the verfatility which a change of circumftances 
produces in perfons that are influenced by this principle. 
The verfe of Virgil’s Eneid, (lib. i. v. 382) which begins 
——Sum pius fEneas —and the end of the following 
verfe -fama fuper /Ethera notus, have been applied to 
him. 

A hiftory of his life, fuppofed to have been written by 
himfelf, was publifhed by his fecretary, John Gobelin, It 
was printed at Rome in 4to. in 1584 and 1589, and at 
Frankfort, in folio, in 1614. We have an edition of 
fEneas Sylvius’s works, printed at Bafil, in folio, in 15516 
His life is prefixed to the edition of his works, printed at 
Helmftadt, in folio, in 1700. 

Some apophthegms of /Eneas are recorded, of which the 


following are a fpecimen: As a covetous man is never fa- 


tisfied with money, fo a learned man fhould not be with 
knowledge.—Common men fhould efteem learning as filvers 
noblemen prize it as gold, and princes as jewels.—The 
laws have power over the commonalty, but are feeble to 
the greater ones.—A citizen fhould look upon his family as 
fubje& to the city, the city to his country, the country to 
the world, and the world to God.—The chief place with 
kings is flippery.—Avnd as all rivers run into the fea, fo do 
all vices into the court.—The tongue of a fycophant is a 
king’s greateft plague—A prince who would truit nobody 

is 
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is good for nothing, and he who believed every body no 
better.—He who governs many fhould himfelf be ruled 
by many.—Thofe who go to law are the birds, the 
court the field, the judge the net, and the lawyers the 
fowlers.—Men ought to be prefented to dignities, not 
dignities to men.—A covetous man never pleafes any 
body, but by his death.—To tell lies is a flavifh vice.— 
Luft fullies and ftains every age of man, but quite extin- 
guifhes old age. 

JENEATORES, in Antiguity, the muficians in an army ; 
including thofe who played trumpets, horns, litui, buccinz, 
&c. The word is formed from ezeus, on account of the 
brazen inftruments ufed by them. 

ZENEID, in Literary Hiflory, the title of Virgil’s cele- 
brated epic poem. The fubject of this poem is very hap- 
pily chofen: as nothing could be more noble, fo nothing 
could be more interefling to the Roman people, than Vir- 
gil’s tracing the origin of their ftate to a hero of fuch cele- 
brity as ZEneas. Wohillt the object was fplendid in itfelf, the 
theme afforded the poet an opportunity of purfuing, by 
means of the traditionary hiftory of his country, the future 
great exploits of the Romans, and of defcribing Italy and 
the territory of Rome itfelf, in its ancient and fabulous 
ftate. Dr. Blair thinks that there is no foundation 
for the opinion, advanced by fome critics, that the Aneid 
is an allegorical poem, bearing conftaut reference to the 
chara&ter and reign of Augultus Cefar; or that Virgil’s 
chief defign in compofing it was to reconcile the Romans 
to the government of that prince, who is pourtrayed under 
the charaGter of Afneas. In this poem, unity of adtion is 
perfe&tly preferved ; one main object being always kept in 
view, which was the fettlement of AZneas in Italy, by order 
of the Gods. The epifodes are likewife fufficiently con- 
nected with the main fubject: and the nodus, or intrigue of 
the poem is, according to the plan of ancient machinery, 
happily formed. The wrath of Juno, who oppofes the Trojan 
fettlement in Italy, occafions all the difficulties which embar- 
rafs the undertaking of A®neas, and coaneéts, throughout the 
whole work, the human with the ccleltial operatiors. Hence 
arife the tempelt which throws /Eneas on the African fhore, 
the paffion of Dido, who endeavours to detain him at Car- 
thage, and the efforts of Turnus, who oppofes him in war. 
At laft, however, Juno’s refentment is placated, upon a 
compofition with Jupiter, that the Trojan name fhould be 
funk in the Latin, and the hero becomes viGiorious. The 
poem, however, is not free from imperfections: one of 
which is, that there are fcarce any Chara&ters marked in the 
féneid. In this refpeét it is inferior to the Tliad, which 
abounds with charaGers and action. The charaéter of /Encas 
himfelf is cold and tame, and not marked with any of thofe 
ftrokes that touch the heart. His behaviour to Dido manifeits 
obduracy, which renders him unamiable. Dido’s own cha- 
racter is well {upported, and exhibits a figure more truly ani- 
mated than any other which Virgil has chofen. Befides 
this defect of charatier in the /Eneid, the diftribution and 
_ mnanagement of the fubjeét are, in fome refpects, excep- 
tionable. Allowance indeed ought to be made for an in- 

complete work ; for it is faid, that the fix laft books did 
not receive the finifhing hand of the author; on which ac- 
count he ordered, by his will, the /Eneid to be committed 
to the flames, which was happily prevented by Auguftus, 
The wars with the Latins are inferior, in point of dignity, 
to the deftruction of Troy, the intrigue with Dido, and 
the defcent into hell; and in the condud of thefe wars, 
-the reader, as Voltaire obferves, is tempted to take part 
with i againft fineas. This defect might have 
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been remedied by the poet’s making /Eneas, inftead of 
diltrefling Lavinia, by killing her lover and occafioning’ her 
mother’s death, and embroiling her country in a war, deliver 
her from the perfecution of fome rival, who was odious to 
her and to the whole country. The diftinguifhing excel- 
lence.of Virgil is tendernefs. He was endowed by nature 
with exquifite fenfibility; he felt every affecting circum- 
ftance in the fcenes which he defcribes; and he knows how, 
by a fingle ftroke, to reach the heart. his, in an epic 
poem, is the merit next to fublimity, and renders the com- 
pofition interefting to every reader. ‘The fecond book is 
one of the greateft mafter-pieces that was ever executed 3 
and Virgil feems to have there exerted all the powers of 
his genius, as the fubjeét afforded a variety of fcenes, both 
of the awful and tender kind. ‘The images of horror, pre- 
fented by a city burning and facked in the night, are finely 
mixed with pathetic and affeéting incidents. ‘The death of 
old Priam, and the family-pieces of /Eneas, Anchifes, and 
Creufa, are as tender as can be conceived. The fourth 
book, relating the unhappy paffion and death of Dido, has 
been always moft juftly admired. ‘The interview of /Eneas 
with Andromache and Helenus in the third book; the 
epifodes of Pallas and Evander, of Nifus and Euryalus, of 
Laufus and Mezentius, in the Italian wars, are ftriking in- 
itances of the poet’s power of raifing the tender emotions. 
The beft and mott finifhed books, upon the whole, are the 
firlt, the fecond, the fourth, the fixth, the feventh, the eighth, 
and the twelfth. Virgil’s battles are, in point of fire and 
{ublimity, inferior to thofe of Homer; but there is one 
important epifode, the defcent into hell, in which he has 
far exceeded Homer in his Odyffey. In all antiquity there 
is nothing equal, in its kind, to the fixth book of the /Eneid. 
Through the whole defcription of the invifible world, 
there 1s difplayed a certain philofophical fublime, which 
Virgil’s platonic genius, and the enlarged ideas of the Av- 
gu(tan age, enabled him to fupport with a degree of ma- 
jefty far beyond what the rude ideas of Homer’s age al- 
lowed him to attain. It is needlefs to fay any thimg in 
praife of the f{weetnefs and beauty of Virgil’s numbers, 
which are univerfally acknowledged. Elegance and tender- 
nefs are the diftinguifbing excellencies of the Ainetd. For 
the feeble paffages of this poem, it ought to be admitted as 
an excufe that the Aineid was an unfinifhed work. Blair’s 
Le@tures, vol. iii. p. 245—255. 

A late writer, viz. M.la Harpe, in his Lycée, or LeCtures 
at the Lyceum, does not allow Virgil to be the inventor of 
a fingle incident, and fcarcely of a verfe, in his poem. He 
is not only accufed of imitating Homer in his plan, his bat- 
tles, and his principal events, as well as in his verfes, but of 
plagiarifms from the old poets Ennius, Pacuvius, Acctus, 
and Suevius, and from his contemporaries Lucretius, Ca- 
tullus, Tibullus, Varius, and Vurius. It is confeffed, how- 
ever, that the 3d, 4th, and 6th books are great and admi- 
rable productions. The excellence of Virgil, in the eftima- 
tion of this author, refts on the conftant perfeétion of his 
{tyle, to furpafs which feems impoflible. It is at once, he 
fays, the delight and defpair of all who with to cultivate 
poetry ; fo that if he has not equalled Homer in invention, 
variety, or conftant interelt, he has furpaffed him in the 
beauty of particular parts, and in the fine tafte by which he 
has embellifhed his narratives. 

JENESIPPA, in Ancient Geography, called by Strabo 
fEnefipafia, an ifland of the Mediterranean, on the coaft of 
Lybia. 

JENESISPHYRA, a promontory, according to Strabo, 
and a port, according to Piolemy, at the extremity of the 
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Catabathmus magnus, terminating the Lybian nome, to the 
north-welt, near the frontiers of Marmarica. 

JENI, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the Red Sea, 
placed by Ptolemy to the eaft of Hippos, and to the fouth 
of the Elanitic gulf. 

ZENTA was a city of the Perrhebi in Theffaly ; and 
alfo the. name of a {mall place of Afia Minor, in the 
Troas, according to Strabo, about 50 ftadia from Palx- 
cepfis. See Zinta. 

ZENIAD JG, the name of two cities; one in Acarnania, 
on the Ionian fea, near the mouth of the river Achelous, 
denominated by Strabo AEneia, and now called by modern 
travellers Dragomi/lo; and another, according to Stephanus, 
in Macedon. See Aine. 

JENIANA, a fortified town of Afia, near the Cafpian 
fra. 

ZENIANES, a people of the fouthern part of Theffaly, 
who dwelt to the eaft of mount Oeta, upon the Sperchius. 
Pliny reckons them among the /@tol'ans. 

/ENIGMA, a propofition put in obfcure, ambiguous, 
and generally contradictory terms to puzzle, or exercife the 
wit, in finding out its meaning; or, an obfcure difcourfe 
Covering fome common and well known thing, under remote 
and uncommon terms. 

The word is formed of csnclez0xs, obfcuré innuere, to hint a 
thing darkly ; of ano:, an obfcure /peech, difcourfe. 

The Latins fometimes call it /eerpus, firpus, or ferupus. 

The populace with us name it riddle; from the Belgic 
raeden, or the Saxon aracihan, to interpret. 

Fra. Junius defines an enigma to be an obfcure parable, 
or allegory; and makes two kinds: the one greater, ren~ 
dering the fentence more intricate and knotty, by a multi- 
tude of words; the other /efér, confilting of only one or 
two remote words, or allutions; as in Lfaiah, ch. xi. 1. 
where Jefus Chrift is called 433, furculus, rod, or branch. 

Fa. Bohours, in the memoirs of Trevoux, defines an 
enigma, a difcourfe, or painting, including fome hidden 
meaning, which is propofed to be guefled. 

ZENiGmas, painted, are reprefentations of the works of 
nature, or art, concealed under human figures, drawn. from 
hiftory or fable. Thus Jefus Chrift, in the middle of the 
doctors, reprefents the Bible, &c. 

A verbal enigma is a witty, artful, and: abftrufe defcrip- 
tion of any thing. 

The ufe of enigmas was very great among the Egyptians. 
Gale thinks they might borrow their cuftom from the He- 
brews, among whom, it is certain, enigmas were not lefs in 
ufe. Witnefs Samfon’s riddle, Judges xiv. 12, 13. [ will 
now put forth a riddle to you, Kc. JAY, i.e. according ta 
Vatable, an enigmatical problem: the LXX. render it, 
mypocanac. Solomon is faid to have been particularly fkilful 
in the folution of znigmas. Jofeph. Antiq. lib. v. cap. 2, 
Clemens affures us, that the Egyptians placed {phinges be- 
fore their temples; to intimate that the doétrines of God 
and religion were znigmatical. and obfcure.. See Hizro- 
GLYPHIC. 

Some reprefent the enigma as the fame with gryphus: 
but the more exa€t writers make a diftin@ion; though 
wherein the difference lies is not agreed.on. Some make it 
confit in this, that the enigma properly imports fomething 
merry or jocofe, and gryphus a fubjec&t more grave and 
profound. Others reduce the difference to this, that in the 
gryphus there is fomething captious, and capable of leading 
into a fnare, which is not found in the enigma. 

The resus is alfo ranked by fome in the number of 
enig mas, 
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In a general fenfe, every dark faying, every difficult 
quettion, every parable may pafs for an enigma. Hence 
obfcure laws are called @nigmata juris. 

The alchemills are great dealers in the znigmatic lan- 
guage, their proceffes for the philofopher’s {tone being gene- 
rally wrapped up in riddles; e. gr. ac ex mare et famina 
circulum, inde quadrangulum, hinc iriangulum, fac circulam et 
habebis lapidem philofophorum. Barchufen has publifhed an 
explication of the riddies of chemilts, alchemilts, phyficians, 
&c. 

Among the enigmas of chemifts, that called the fibylline 
enigma is famous, of which we had a copy in a MS, of 
Stephanus Alexandrinus. 

Ewix Ver ppenr EXD, TETpHOVARLS IS elit, YOEbULEe 
Ai rpsis ai mparo duo ypappar Exvow Key 
“H Aoswn Ob ro Aovrd, nah eloly aDuve Te wevTes 
Te roves 3° cxpide Excerovredes cioh Qls iret, 
Tv35 3: v5 
"Ove apuytos ern THs tosp) tae OPIN. 
Thus tranflated by M. Leibnitz: 


Literulis nofcor quadrifyllabus ipfe novenis :~ 
Syllaba habet binas, nif: quod tenet ultima ternas. 
Vocales quatucr, quinis non propria vox eft. 
Bis feptera vicibus numerum centuria totum 
Ingreditur, decadef/qua novem, tum bis tria. 
Noveris, hinc aditus ad facra noftra patent. 


Stephanus gives a myftical folution of this enigma. Mo- 
ret will have it fignify the name Jehovah, which, according 
to him, comprehends the number 1696, abating one, the 
number contained inthe znigma. Brentius maintains that 
the whole fum amounts to.1711, and that it reprefents the 
word @orQopoz, The generality underftand it of the word 
arfenic, or APEENIKON. M. Leibnitz gives a very artful 
folution of it in this fenfe, by only fuppofing the A to ftand. 
for a thoufand, and I for unity, as we fometimes find them 
ufed by grammarians. 

The operation of cupping, performed in ancient days by 
a machine of brafs, is ingenioufly reprefented by the fol- 
lowing enigma: : 


r we LA 
Kah apeis tis dsnodes xh dks Tphcebe ehtaty - 


Si me 


Asdp’ el0oy aruph xaAnoy em” ovens oAAHCone 5 
6 T faw aman, who, unprovok’d with ire, 
Stuck brafs upon another’s back by fire.” 
Arift.. Rhetor. 1. iti, c. 2..t: 2. p. 586. Ed. Duval 


Aulus Gellius (xii. 6.) has preferved a Latin enigma, 
which he alfo calls a firpus or firpos,-debafed (fays Mr. 
Harris. in his Philological Inquiries, p. 202.) with all the 
quibble of a barbarous age : 


6 Semel minufne, an bis minus, (non fat {cio)’ 
An utrumque eorum (ut quondam audivi dicier) 
Jovi ipfi regi noluit concedere.”’ 


It is thus tranflated by Mr. Harris: “ Was it once minusy 
or twice minus, (1 am not enough informed), or was it not 
rather the tqwo taken. together, (as I have heard it faid for- 
merly) that would not give way to Jove himfelf, the foves 
reign.” The two taken together, that is, once minus, and 
twice minus, make, when fo taken, thrice minus; and thrice 
minus.in Latin is ter minus; which, taken as a fingle word, 
is Terminus, the god of boundaries. ‘The meaning of the 
riddle coincides with the Pagan legend, which fays, that 
when in honour of Jove the capitol was founded, the other 
gods confented to retire, but the god Terminus refufed. 
See Ovid’s Fafti, 1. iii. 5, 667, &c. t.il. p. 137. Ed. ee 
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The moral of the fable is juft and ingenious, viz. that 
boundaries are facred, and never fhould be moved. 

F. Meneftrier has attempted to reduce the compofition 
and refolution of znigmas to a kind of art, with fixed rules, 
and principles, which he calls the philofophy of znigmatic 
images. 

Zinioma, the fubje? of an, fhould be fomething eafily 
conceived, and generally known. 

JEnicmas, the form of, confifts in the words, which, 
whether they be in profe or verfe, contain either fome de- 
{cription, a queftion, or a profopopeia. Thofe of the latt 
kind are the molt pleafing, inafmuch as they give life and 
action to things, which otherwife have them not. They 
are commonly involved either in a-pun or metaphor, or 
fometimes in both. In fuch fancies, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of good metaphor, and good writing, perplexity is 
caufed, not by accident, but by defign, and the pleafure 
lies in being able to refolve it. ‘Tomake an enigma, there- 
fore, two things are to be pitched on, which bear fome re- 
femblance to each other, as the fun, and a monarch; or a 
fhip, and a houfe ; and on this refemblance is to be raifed a 
fuperftru€ture of contrarieties to amufe and perplex. It is 
eafier to find great fubje¢ts for znigmas in figures than in 
wordg, inafmuch as painting attra¢is the eyes, and excites 
the attention to difcover the fenfe. The fubje&ts of enig- 
mas in painting are to be taken either from hittory or fable ; 
the compofition here is a kind of metamorphofis, whercin, 
e.g. human figures are changed into trees, and rivers into 
metals. This converfion, however, does not depend merely 
on caprice ; there muft be fomething of fuitablenefs, and 
even erudition to authorife it. Thus the battle of Con- 
ftantine againft Maxentius may be taken for the fubje& of 
an znigma, to reprefent the game of chefs: the fign which 
appeared in the heavens with the words, an hoc /igno vinces, 
may properly enough reprefent the fecret of this game, 
which confifts in faving the king. Itis much eafier to turn 
mythology into enigmas, than hiffory. Accordingly feveral 
have imagined, that the conqueft of the golden fleece was 
no other than the tranfmutation of metals; and that the 
fable of Circe was the art of chemiltry in enigma. /Enig- 
mas of pure invention are a kind of poetry, and more fubtle 
than thofe drawn from mythology; fince here the matter 
itfelf is to be created: inftead of adopting fome hiltory or 
received fable, fomething ‘probable is feigned, the chief 
aGion whereof is known, ¢. g. a fhipwreck, a conflagration, 
an amphitheatre, or the lke. It is effential to enigmas, 
that the hiftory or fable under which they are prefented, be 
known to every body ; otherwife it will comprehend two 
snigmas inftead of one ; the firft of the hiltory or fable, the 
fecond of the fenfe in which it is to be taken. Another 
effential rule of the znigma is, that it only admits of one 
fenfe. Every enigma which ts fufceptive of different inter- 
pretations, all equally natural, is fo far imperfect. 

fEnicMAs, the folution or, explanation of, forms a kind 
of exercife, that is as difficult as it is amufing, and that 
affords {cope for invention and penetration. By the folution 
of an enigma we are to underltand the difcovery of a motto 
correfponding to the aétion and perfons reprefented in a pic- 
ture, taken cither from hiftory or mythology. This motto 
moult, either by itfelf or its attendant circumftances, divert 
the fpetators, and furnifh occafion for difplaying wit, and 
introducing pieces of poetry to illuftrate the fubjeét and 
awaken the attention of the audience. Thofe enigmas which 
are exprefled by figures, are more difficult of folution than fuch 
as confilt of words, becaufe images may have a greater varicty 
ef fignifications than words ; fo that to fix them to a parti- 
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cular fenfe, we muft apply every fituation, fymbol, &c. with- 
out See big a circumf{tance belonging to them. As there 
are few perfons in hiftory or mythology that have not fome 
particular character, this charaéter muft be regarded, in 
order to determine what the figure in any painting fignifies, 
and to difcover how it agrees with the fubjeé& of which we 
would explain it. Thus, if Proteus be reprefented in a 
picture, it may be taken to denote inconflancy, and applied 
either to a phyfical or moral fubje&, thre charaéter of which 
is mutability; e.g. an almanack which expreffes the varia- 
ble weather, feafons, heat, cold, ftorms, and the like. 
The colours of figures may alfo help to unriddle what they 
mean, e.g. white is an emblem of innocence, red of mo- 
defty, green of hope, black of forrow, &c. When firures 
are accompanied with fymbols, they are more determinate 3 
thefe being, as it were, the foul of znigmas, and the key 
that opens the myftery of them. Of all the fymbols that 
occur in the writings of thofe who have treated of the fub- 
ject, thofe only of Pythagoras are truly enigmatical, which, 
under obfcure proverbs, convey leffons of morality : as when 
he ufes the phrafe /fateram ne tranjilias to fignify, do no in- 
jufice. Some enigmas are fo complicated, that no rules will 
ferve for the folution of them, and that they occafion great 
perplexity to thofe who endeavour to interpret them. Such 
is that ancient and celebrated enigma, called Alia Lelia crif- 
pis, which has puzzled many learned perfons, who have ci- 
rected their attention to fubjeGs of this nature. There are two 
copies of it, each of which claims authenticity. The one, 
formerly engraven on marble and more lately cut in frefh cha- 
racters, by order of Achilles Volta, is preferved by the family 
of Volta at Cafaralta near Bologna, and is as follows: 
«<D.M. 
fElia Lelia Crifpis 
Nec vir, nec mulier, nec androgyna, 
Nec puella, nec juvenis, nec anus. 
Nec cafta, nec meretrix, nec pudica, 
Sed omnia. 
Sublata 
Neque fame, neque ferro, neque veneno, 
Sed omnibus. 
Nec ccelo, nec aquis, nec terris, 
Sed ubique jacet. 
Lucius Acatuo Priscivus 
Nec maritus, nec amator, nec neceflarius, 
Neque merens, neque gaudens, neque flens, 
Hane 
Nec molem, nec pyramidem, nec fepulchrum, 
Sed omnia, 
Scit et nefcit cui pofuerit.” 
Thus tranflated: “ lia Lelia Crifpis, who was neither male, 
female, nor hermaphrodite ; neither a girl, nor a youns woman, 
nor an old woman: ancither chaffe, nor a whore, nor a modef? 
avoman 3 but all thefe. She died neither by famine, nor fwords 
nor poifon ; but by all thefe. She lies neither in the air, nor 
in the water, nor in the earth; but every where. Lucius 
Agatho Prifcius, neither hufkand, nor lover, nor relation, nei= 
ther forrowful, nor rejoicing, nor weeping, ereéied this, awhich 
is neither fabric, nor pyramid, nor tomb ; but all bhefe ; but to 
auhom, he knows, and does not know.? 

The other copy of this znigma was found written in Go- 
thic letters ina MS. at Milan, introduced with A.M.P.P.D. 
inftead of DiM. diis manibus, which an anonymous author 
(A&. Erud. Lipf. Menf. Mart. 1732) interpreting the rid- 
die of a monument ereéted by one of the Ailian family to his 
own foul, decyphers thus: anime mee proprie dice: at the end 
is the following addition : viz. 
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“ Hoc eft fepulchrum intus cadaver non habens, 
Hoe eft cadaver fepulchrum extra non habens, 
Sed cadaver idem eft et fepulchrum fibi.” 

#. 2. Here is a fepulchre without a corpfe: here is a corpfe 
without a fepulchre: the corpfe and fepulchre are one and 
the fame.” 

Of this enigma the folutions have been very numerous. On 
the four fides of the ftone, on which it is inferibed, there are 
twelve different explanations, with the names of their faga- 
cious authors. Mario Michael Angelo will have it to be 
rain; Licetus, the beginning and ending of fricndthip 5 
Gevartius, love; Pontinus, the remains of three different 
perfons: Turrius, the materia prima; Barnaud, an eunuch, 
or the philofopher’s ftone: Agathias Scholafticus, Niobe; R. 
Vitus, the rational foul, or the idea Platonis ; Boxhornius, 
a fhadow; Ovid Montalbanus, hemp; M. de Cicogne, pope 
Joan; Heumannus, Lot’s wife; another anonymous perfon, 
ithe Chriftian church; Terronus, mufic; Vefmondius, a law- 
fuit ; and, to add no more, Count Malvafia, in a treatife 
intitled. Alia Lelia Crifpis non nata refurgens, interprets it 
of a daughter promiled toa perfon in marriage, who died 
pregnant with amale child before the celebration of her nup- 
tials. See Keyfler’s Travels, vol. iii. 264, &c. Svo. 

ZENIGMATICAL, fomething that relates to, or par- 
takes of the nature of znigmas. 

The philofophy of the pruips was altogether enigma- 
tical. 

The ancient fages in general afleed an enigmatical way 
of writing, to conceal their doétrines from the populace. 
The Romans in Nero’s time were obliged to have recourfe 
to the like method, though for different reafons. The enig- 
matical charaéters of the Egyptians were a {pecies of H1E- 
RoGLyPHics, confifting of tuch as bore no natural refem- 
blance to the things they reprefented. Such was the beetle, 
ufed to exprefs the fun: the ferpent, to reprefent the ftars. 

We read of an enigmatical medal prefented by the Hu- 
guenots to Henry ILI. Schott has publifhed an explication 
of an znigmatical coin of the emperor Auguftus, concerning 
which antiquaries have been long divided. 

ZNIGMATOGRAPHER, or EntGmartist,a maker 
or explainer of znigmas. 

Hardouin, Vander Hardt, &c. are great enigmatilts. 

FENIGMATOGRAPHY, /En1GMATOGRAPHIA,com- 
pounded of cmyye and ypeGew, to deferibe, the art of making 
and refolving, or collecting #NIGMAs. 

ZEnigmatography, otherwife called enigmatology, may be 
divided into general and particular. The firit gives rules 
concerning the nature, kinds, compofition, and ufe of enig- 
mas; the fecond confiders the znigmas in particular fciences, 
or languages, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, philological, philofo- 
phical, theological, &c. t 

Nic. Reufner has a treatife, under the title of nigmato- 
graphia. } 

ZENIPPE, in Entomology, a {pecies of Paritio, with 
roundifh yellow wings, all of which are marked beneath 
with ocellated points; the fore wings with fix, and the 
hinder with feven. It is found in China. 

JENITTOLOGIUS, in Poetry, a kind of verfe confift- 
ing of two dadyls, and three trochei. Such is, 

Prelia dira placent truct juventa. 

ZANIUM, in Ancient Geography, a promontory near /Enia, 
on the Thermaic gulf. 

ZENSUS, a {mall river of Dardania in A fia.’ 

ZENNUM, a {mall town of Egypt, mentioned by Pliny 
(t. i. p. 341) called by others Philotera, and now Su/quem. 

ZENOLA, in Geography, a market town of Naples, in 
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the province or jurifdi€tion of Terra di Lavora. 
41° 15'. EB. long. 13° 201, 

JENONA, in Ancient Geography, a city of Liburnia, 
called by Pliny (t.i. p.178.) Civitas Pafini, now Nona. t 
lies on the Adriatic, by which it is almoft furrounded, over 
againit the ifland Giffa, and diflant from it about four miles 
to the weft. M. d’Anville places it to the fouth of Jadera 
in Dalmatia. 

JENUS, a river of Vindelicia, in Germany, which rifes 
in the Rhetian Alps, and difcharges itfelf into the Danube. 
It is now the Inn. Nearthis river was the town called Eni 
pons of Antonine, from a bridge that conneéted Noricum 
with that part of Vindelicia, inhabited by the Boii. 

Z2nus was alfo a river of the Cimbric Cherfonefus. 

fEnus was alfo a mountain of Cephalenia, one of the 
Greek iflands, where was a temple of Jupiter. 

fEnus, ZEnos, or /Enuus, a town of Thrace, built, 
fays Strabo, cited by Stephanus (de Urb. p. 45.) by the 
Cumeans, but according to Mela, who feems to miftake 
this town for /Enia, by the exile Aineas. If it was founded 
by the Trojans, it was enlarged by the Cumeans. It is 
fituated on one of the two mouths of the Hebrus. It was 
a free town, fays Pliny (t. i. p. 204) in which was the 
tomb of Polydorus; and was one of the towns, Maronea 

eing the other, on the /Fgean Sea, conquered by Philip, 
the father of Perfeus, and upon the defeat of the latter by 
the Romans, promifed to Eumenes, king of Pergamus ; 
but afterwards declared by the fenate free and independent. 
Livy, l. xxxi. c. 16, c. 31. t.lv. p.534,557- Ed. Drakenb. 
Polybius, p.380, 854. Ed. Cafaub. The epithet derived 
from it is /énius. It was alfo called Apfynthus. Here, 
according to Plutarch, (t.i. p. 763. Ed. Xylandr.) the 
brother of Cato of Utica died, and was honoured with a mo- 
nument of marble in the forum of the Ani. This town is° 
now ENo. 

Stephanus mentions four other towns of this name; 
one built by /inus, the brother of Guneus; another, a 
city of Theffaly ; a third, of the country of the Lecrians; 
and a fourth, between Thapfacus and the Euphrates. 
There is alfo an ifland of this name adjoining to Arabia 
Felix. 

fEo.rran Istanps are feven iflands, fituate between 
Sicily and Italy, in the Tyrrhenian or Tufcan fea; fo 
called, according to Pliny, (t.i. p. 164. Ed. Hard.) be- 
caufe /Kolus reigned there in the time of the Trojan war. 
They were denominated by the Greeks Hephafiiades, and 
by the Romans /ulcanie, from their fiery eruptions. They 
were alfo called by Strabo, (t. i. p.3Q4.) Asmapewy voce, 
i.e. Liparenfium infule, from Luipara, the chief of them. . 
Their names, according to Pliny, with whom Diodorus 
Siculus, (l. v. c. 7. t.1. p. 335. Ed. Wefleling.) agrees, are 
Lipara, Hiera, Strongyle, Didyme, Ericufa, Pheenicufa, and 
Euonymos. They are row called, //ole di Lipari. Ptolemy 
mentions fifteen of thefe iflands; but he includes in the 
number feveral other little iflands, which are too far diflant 
to be properly included under the denomination of the £o- 
lian iflands. 

fEoxic, in a general fenfe, denotes fomething belonging 
to AZouts. 

fEourc, or Aoxian, in Grammar, denotes one of the 
five dialects of the Greek tongue, It was firft ufed in 
Beeotia; whence it pafled into Afolia, and was that in 
which Sappho and Alceus wrote. We find alfo a mixture 
of it in the writings of Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, and 
many others. The /olic diale&t generally throws out the 
afpirate or fharp {pirit, as siy<<pe for yep, day; draws an 
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the accent, a8 ores for rorauds, river ; changes « into 
et, as pirous for ucras, black ; and a into aw, as pxociwy for 
peoay; and in the fingular & into a3 puts oie for scx, as 
sinlouce for tixlsca; and B before p, as Gpadoy for pédov, a 
rofe; changes two py into wm, as orrdla for ouuara, the 
eyes: and it agrecs in fo many things with the Doric 
diale&t, that the two are ufually confounded together, and 
have been almoft entirely followed by the Latins. 

The olic digamma is a name given to the letter F, 
which the A‘olians ufed to prefix to words beginning with 
vowels, as Foivos, for ovos; and alfo to infert between vowels, 
as olic, for ots. 

fEouic verfe, Carmen /Eolicum, in Poetry, a kind of 
meafure, confiitine, firft of an Iambic or Spondee; then of 
two Anapelts, divided by a long fyllable; and, laftly, a 
common fyllable. "Chis is otherwife called eu/ogic ; and from 
the chief poets who ufed it, rchilochian and Pindaric. 


-¥ vee = ver | = 


Its type is, -. 


e.g. © O ftelliferi conditor orbis.’’ | 

ZEOLIPILE, ouiriva, in Hydraulics, is an inftru- 
ment confifting of a hollow metalline ball, with a flender 
neck, or pipe, arifing from it. This, being filled with 
water, and thus expofed to the fire, produces a vehement 
blaft of wind. 

This inftrument, Des Cartes, and others, have made ufe 
of, to account for the natural caufe, and generation, of 
wind.—And hence its name, olipila, q. d. pila oli, 
fEolus’s ball, or Avwrz mua, the gates of /Eolus ; Bolus 
being reputed the god of the winds. 

Sometimes the neck is made to fcrew into the ball, 
which is the moft commodious way; becaufe, then, the 
cavity may the more readily be filled with water. If there 
be no ferew, it may be filled thus :—Heat the ball red hot, 
and throw it into a veflel of water; the water will run 
in at the {mall hole, and fill about two thirds of the 
cavity. 

i after this, the /Eolipile be laid on, or before the fire, 
fo that the water and ve{fel become very much heated ; the 
water being rarefied into vapour or elattic fleam, will be 
forced out with very great violence and noife; but it will 
be by intervals, and not with a conftant and uniform blaft. 
Care fhould be taken that the aperture of the pipe be not 
ftopped, when the inftrument is put on the fire, and that 
the ball be not fet upon a violent fire with very little water 
in it, otherwife the Molipile will burft with a great explo- 
fion, and may occafion much mifchief. The /Eolipile is 
fometimes placed in a {mall carriage with wheels, and a cork 
is thrult into the extremity of the pipe. When the vapour 
has acquived fufficient {trength to force out the cork, it 
wil rufh out with violence in one direétion, while the ball 
and carriage move the contrary way. Seea figure of the 
apparatus for this purpofé in Plate 1. Pneumatics, fig. 1. 

Thee phenomena the reader will be eafily enabled to 
folve, from what is fhewn under the articles, Arr, Water, 
and RAREFACTION. 

* Chauvin fugeefts fome farther ufes of the /Eolipile.—r. 
He thinks it might be applied, inftead of a bellows, to 
blow the fire, where a very intenfe heat is required. This 
fa&t has been urged as an argument to prove the decompo- 
fition of water; but, in this cafe, it is not the fteam which 
excites the fice, but the air which is driven before it; for an 
JEolipile will. not produce this effe&, but the contrary, 
unlefs a body of air be interpofed between its aperture and 
the fire. Accordingly, Dr. Lewis condemns tubftituting 
the Axolipile inftead of a bellows, and fays, that upon trial 
he always found that inftead of exciting, it extinguifhed the 
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fire: Com. Phil. Techn. p. 21.—2. If a trumpet, horn, 


or other fonorous in{ftrument, were fitted to ite neck, it 
might be made to yield mufic.—3j. If the neck were 
turned perpendicularly upwards, and prolonged by a tube 
or hollow cylinder fitted to it, anda hollow ball laid on the 
orifice of the tube, the ball would be blown up, and kept 
fluétuating, or playing up and down, as in the ftream of a 
Fountain. And, 4. It might ferve to fcent or fumigate a 
room, if filled with perfume, inftead of common water. 

An /Eolipile has been fometimes placed in a chimney, 
where it can be heated, the vapour of which ferves to drive 
the fmoke up the chimney. 

Dr. Plott gives an inftance where the olipile is aGtually 
ufed to blow the fire: the lord of the manor of Effington 
is bound by his tenure to drive a goofe every new year’s 
day three-times round the hall of the lord of Hilton, while 
Jack of Hilton (a brazen figure having the ftru€ture of an 
4£olipile) blows the fire. 

In Italy it is faid, that the Aolipile is commonly made 
ufe of to cure fmoaky chimnies ; for being hung over the 
fire, the blaft arifing from it carries up the loitering {moke 
along with it. 

This inftrument was known to the ancients, and is men- 
tioned by Vitruvius, lib. 1. cap. vi. and it is alfo taken notice 
of by feveral modern authors ; as Des Cartes, in his Meteor. 
cap. 1. apud Opera Philof. tom. 1. p. 141. 

F. Merfennus, and fome others have made ufe of this ma- 
chine, to meafure the gravity and degree of rarefaction of 
the air, by weighing the inftrument, when red-hot, without 
water, and weighing it again when cold. But this method 
is liable to confiderable objeGtions. It fuppofes that there 
is no air in the ball when it is red-hot; whereas Varenius 
(Geog. vol. 1. p. 438.) has fhewn, that the air is rarefied 
but about 70 times; and, confequently, the weight, obtained 
by the above procefs, will be about 1-7oth too fmall, or 
more or lefs, according to the intenfity of the heat. 

Some late authors have difcovered a itill more extraordi- 
nary ufe, to which the frauds of the heathen priefthood 
applied the /Eolipile, viz. the working of fham miracles, 
Befides Jack of Hilton, which had been an ancient Saxon 
image, or idol, Mr. Weber fhews, that P/ufer, a celebrated 
German idol, is alfo of the A®olipile kind; and in virtue 
thereof, could do noble feats; being filled with a fluid, and 
thus fet on the fire, it would be covered with {weat, and as 
the heat increafed would at length burft out into flames. 

An “Bolipile of great antiquity, made of brafs, was 
lately dug up in the fite of the Bafingftoke canal, and pre- 
fented to the antiquarian fociety of London. Inftead of 
being globular, with a bent tube, it is in the form of a 
grotefque human figure, and the blait proceeds from. its 
mouth. 

JEOLIS or outa, in Ancient Geography, a country 
of Afia Minor, fo called from the A@olians, who fettled in 
this part of Afia, comprehended in former times the whole 
of Troas, and extended along the coaft from Tonia to the 
Propontis: but in a more confined fenfe, it is fituate be- 
tween Troas to the north and lonia to the fouth. Accord- 
ing to Strabo (tom. 2. p. 872.) it extended from the pro- 
montory Leétus to the river Hermus, and contained 11 
cities, mentioned by Herodotus (l. 1. p. 73. Ed. Weffelling.) 
who obferves, that Smyrna was taken from the /Zolians by 
the Ionians. Ptolemy, and after him M. d’Anville, aflign 
Caycus to the north, and Hermus tothe fouth, as the limits of 
fEolis. The /Zolians, according to Jofephus. were defcended 
from Elifhah, one of the fons of Javan ; but according to the 
Greek hiftorians from Zolus, the third fon of Ion, fon of 
Hellen, who was the fon of Deucalion. They, as well as the 

Tonians 
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Jonians and Derians, were Greek nations who migrated 
into Alia about 60 years after the taking of Troy, and 20 
before the return of the Heraclidz into Peloponnefus ; that 
is about 1124 years before the Chriftian era, according to 
the ftatement of Dr. Blair’s Chronology. Others fay this 
emigration was 140 years after the taking of Troy, and 60 
years after the return of the Heraclide. The olic mi- 
gration preceded the Ionic about So years; and that of the 
Dorians was pofterior to the Ionic near 7o years. Strabo 
(ubi fupra) fays, that tradition referred the migration of 
the A€olians to an earlier period than that of the Ionians by 
four generations ; that their colony was conducted by Oref- 
tes, that they were led into Thrace by his fon and fucceffor 
Penthilus, about 60 years after the deftruGtion of Troy, at 
the time of the return of the Heraclide to Peloponnefus ; 
that Archelaus, the fon of Penthilus, conduéted them to- 
wards Cyzicus ; and that his fon Grausadvanced with them 
to the river Granicus, and took pofleffion of Lefbos. 

The A®olians were divided, after their fettlement in Afia, 
into {mall ftates, or cantons, independent of each other, 
but united in one common confederacy. Their country, 
though more extenfive than that of the Tonians, was in- 
ferior to it in all other refpe&s. The Zolians, as well as 
the other Greek colonies in Afia, enjoyed their liberties, 
and lived according to their own laws, from the time of 
their migration to the reign of Croefus, king of Lydia, 
to whole power they were forced to fubmit. But as they 
were allowed to live unmolefted under his mild government, 
they took occafion from this indulgence to oppofe Cyrus, 
when he firft invaded Lydia; but they were reduced to 
{ubjection by this vi€torious prince; and their {tate was 
more dependent under the Perfian monarchs than it had ever 
been before. The /Eolians and Dorians were not inferior 
to the European ‘Greeks, till they were fubdued by the 
Perfians, but having loft their liberty they funk into in- 
dolence, and became no lefs effeminate than the other 
Afiatics. Upon the conclufion of the peace between the 
Greeks and Perfians, in the reign of Artaxerxes, one of 
the articles, {worn to by both parties, was, that all the 
Greek ftates of Afia fhould be made free, and allowed to 
live according to their own laws. Their condition was 
very various, and the Perfian yoke, to which they were 
compelled to fubmit, was very oppreffive, till they were 
refcued by Alexander, who reftored all the Greeks in Afia 
to the enjoyment of their ancient rights and privileges. After 
the death of Alexander, they fell under the power of the 
kings of Syria, and continued fubjeét to them till the 
Romans, after having delivered Greece from the oppreffion 
of Philip, king of Macedon, obliged Antiochus III. fur- 
named the Great, to grant the fame liberty to the Greek 
colonies in Afia, which they had procured for the Greek 
dtates in Europe. ‘They then entered into an alliance with 
the Romans, till they were fubdued by Mithridates, king 
of Pontus, who compelled them to join with him againft 
the Romans. Upon Sylla’s arrival in Afia, they again 
declared for the Romans; but Sylla having completely 
fubdued the leffer Afia, they were deprived of their liberty 
and burdened with taxes, which reduced them to beggary. 
They never afterwards were able to recover their ancient 
Splendour, rotwith{tanding the favour fhewn them by many 
of the emperors, under whofe protection they enjoyed fome 
fhew of liberty. Eolis is now a diltriét of Anatolia; but 
is not remarkable in any refpeét, neither does it feem to 
enjoy any branch or article of trade. j 

“Herod. 1. i. p. 26—73, 141. 1. ii. p. go, &e. Diod. 
Sic. L. ii. p. 403, andl. xiv. p.725. Ed. Wefleling. Thucyd. 
1. i. p. 62. Ed. Dukeri. Liv. L. xxav. c. 16. tom. iv. p. 
925. Ed. Drakenb. 
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JEOLIUM, a city of the Thracian Cherfonefus,. M. 
d’Anville places it at the entrance of the Hellefpont to the 
north, and calls it with Pliny, Eleus. 

ZEOLUS, in £ntomology, a {pecies of Papirio, with 
caudated azure wings, a black {pot on the primores, and 
a white band, ftriated with black, under all of them; found 
in South America and India. 

fEorus, in Mechanics, denotes a portable machine, not 
long fince invented by Mr. 'Tidd, for refrefhing and chang- 
ing the air in rooms. 

This machine is adapted in its dimenfions to fupply the 
place of a fquare of glafs in a fafh window, and is executed 
in fo {mall a compafs, as to project but a little way from the 
fat, and in fo neat a manner, fays the inventor, as to be aa 
elegant ornament to the place where it is fixed. It works 
without the leaft noife, requires no attendance, and oceafions 
neither trouble nor expence to keep it in order. It throws 
in only fuch a quantity of air as is agreeable ; and leaves off 
working, of itsown accord, whenever the door or window is 
opened. 

fEouus, in Heathen Mythology, the god of the winds, 
painted with fwoilen cheeks, like one who with main force 
endeaveurs to blow a blafl; alfo with two wings on his 
fhoulders, and a high-coloured fiery countenance. He is faid 
to have been the fon of Jupiter by Acatta, or Sigefla, the 
daughter of Hippotus: or, according to others, the fon of 
Hippotus by Meneclea, daughter of Hillus, king of Lipara. 
He dwelt, as fome fay, in the ifland Strongyle now Strom- 
bolo, one of the Zo tay iflands; or, as others fay, either at 
Rhegivm in Italy, or in Lipara. ‘The government of the 
winds is faid to be under his direction and controul. Some 
mythologilts explain the fables relating to /Eolus by repre- 
fenting him as a wife and good prince, who was able in con- 
fequence of his flill in the fciences, by the flux and reflux 
of the tides, and the appearances of the volcano in the 
ifland Strongyle, to foretel ftorms and tempefts. See 
Polybii Fragmenta, p. 988. 

/Eouus’s Harp, in Mufic, an inftrument fo named, from 
its producing an agreeable harmony, merely by the aGiion of 
the wind.—It is thus conftru@ted.—Let a box be made of 
as thin deal as poflible, ( Plate 1. Mufic, fig. 1.) of the exa& 
length anfwering to the width of the window in which it is 
intended to be placed ; five or fix inches deep and feven or 
eights inches wide. Let there be glued upon it at aa, two 
pieces of wainfcot about half an inch high, and a quarter of 
an inch thick, to ferveas bridges for the {trings ; and withir= 
fide,-at each end, under 44, glue two pieces of beech, about 
an inch fquare, of length equal to the width of the box, 
which are to fultain the pegs. Into thefe fix as many pins, 
fuch as are ufed in a harpfichord, as there are to be ftrings 
in the inftrument, half at one end, and half at the other, at 
equal diftances. It now remains to ftring it with {mall cat- 
gut, or blue firft fiddle-ftrings, fixmg one end to a fmall 
brafs pin, as at ee, (ig. 2.) and twilling the other round the 
oppolite pin at Ld. r 

When thefe itrings are tuned unifon, and the inftrument 
placed with the itrings outward, in the window to which it 
is fitted, it will, provided the air blows on that window, give 
a found like a diftant choir, increafing or decreafing, accord- 
ing to the ftrength of the wind. 

The rofes in the middle only reprefent found-holes; the 
thinner the top is, the better will the inflrument perform, 
Mr. Thomfon, in a note to his celebrated Ode on this in- 
ftrument, afcribes the invention of it to Mr. Ofwald ; whereas 
it was known to Kircher above a hundred years ago; and 
the method of conftruéting and ufing it is defcribed by him 
in a book intitled Magia Phonota¢tica et Phonurgia. 

A\n improved form of this inftrument is reprefented in 
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Jig 3» conftruéted by the late Rev. W. Jones. The ftrings, 
inftead of being on the outfide, are fixed to a founding-board 
or belly within a wooden cafe, and the wind is admitted to 
them through an horizontal aperture. In this form the in- 
ftrument is portable,and may be ufed anywhere in the open air, 

ZEolus’s harp produces all the harmonies of afingle ftring, 
divided in harmonical proportion. See Harmonics. The 
tenfion of the {trings mult not be great; as the air, if gentle, 
has-not fufficient power to make them vibrate; and, if it 
blows frefh, the inftrument does not fing, but fcream. Its 
crefcendo and diminuendo, or the gradual advancing and 
retiring of its delicate tones, can only be defcribed by the 
inftrument itfelf. 

Kircher has attempted to account for the phenomena of 
the /Eolian harp, by fuppofing the current of air to ftrike on 
different portions of the itring. But this is contrary to ex- 
perience ; for, if we fuppofe the AZolian note to be one-fifth 
above the original note of the ftring, that is, one-third of the 
whole, then, according to Kircher, the remaining part would’ 
be at reft, which is not the faét; for an obftacle applied to 
any other point befides the quiefcent points of divition, will 
deftroy the ASolian tone. The chords alfo that would arife 
on this theory are not fuch as really take place in nature ; 
thus, where the chord confifts of the notes F and A, the 
firit note F is produced, according to Kircher, by the blafts 
ftrikinag on one fourth of the flring: and in this cafe, the 
remaining part of the ftring muit be at eft according to 
Kircher, which is contrary to experience ; or, if it be agi- 
tated as one tring, it mult produce the note of three-fourths 
of the whole ftring, that is, a fourth above the bafe note; 
whereas, the note really produced is the double cétave to the 
third above the bafs note. 

. Mr. Young, in order to afcertain the order of the notes 
in this inftrument, took off all the ftrings but one; and, 
placing it in a proper fituation, he was furprifed to hear a 
great variety of notes, and frequently fuch as were not pro- 
duced by any aliquot part of the {tring ; and he often heard 
a chord of two or three notes from this fingle ftring. Thefe 
complex and extraordinary phenomena at firlt perplexed him; 
and he almoit defpaired of being able to account for them on 
the principle of aliquot parts. On farther examination, how- 
ever, he found that they all flowed naturally and eafily from 
this principle. Having directed hisattention to the effect of 
a current of air rufhing againft a ftretched elaitic ftring, he 
obferved, that a blaft againft the middle point of the {tring 
moved the whole of it from its reCtilineal pofition ; and that. 
the ftring, by its elafticity, returned to its former pofition :. fo 
as thus to continue vibrating and exciting puifes in the air, 
which produced the tone of the entire itring. If the current 
of air be too itrong and rapid, when the {tring is. bent, it will 
retain its curvature. But though the whole flring cannot 
perform its vibrations in this cafe, the fubordinate aliquot 


parts may; and thefe will be of different lengths according, 


to the rapidity of the blaft. Thus, when the velocity of the 
current increafes fo as to prevent the vibration of the whole 
{tring, thofe particles which itnke again{t the middle points 
of the halves of the ltring agitate thofe halves, as in the cafe 
of fympathetic and fecondary tones ; and as thefe halves vi- 
brate inv half the time of the whole ftring, though the blalt 
may be too rapid to admit of the vibration of the whole, yet it 
ean have no more effeét in preventing the motion of the halves 
than it would have on the whole firing if its tenfion were 
quadruple: for the times of vibrations in flrings of different 
lengths, and agreeing in other circumftances, are direétly 
as the lengths; and in ftrings differing in tenfion, and agree- 
ang in other circumftances, inverfely as the {quare roots of 
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the tenfions: and therefore, their vibrations may become 
ftrong enough to excite fuch pulfes as will affect the drum of 
the ear: and the fame may be faid of other aliquot divilicns 
of the ftring. Thofe particles which itrike againtt fuch 
points of the ftring as are not in the middle of aliquot parts, 
will interrupt and counteract each other’s vibrations, as in 
the cafe of fympathetic and fecondary tones, and therefore 
will not produce a fenfible effect. Thefe principles are iliuf- 
trated and applied by Mr. Young in his ‘‘ Enquiry into the 
Principal Phenomena of Sound and Mufical Strings,”’ print- 
ed at London in 1784, Svo. 

ZEON, AION, age, literally fignifies the duration of a 
thing. Butthe word has been ufed by Greck writers in dif- 
ferent fenfes. It was firlt applied to the age of man, or the 
duration of human life. In fucceeding times it was ufed by 
philofophers to exprefs the duration of {piritual and invifible 
beings. 

Xposos was ufed to denote the meafure of corporeal and- 
changing objects ;. and aw» or zon, for the meafure of fuch 
26 were immutable and eternal. And, as God is the chief 
of fpiritual and immutable beings, his eternal duration was: 
expreffed by this term, and thus it is now commonly. under- 
itood. It was afterwards attributed to other {piritual and 
invifible beings ; and the oriental philofophers, who lived 
about the time of Chrift’s appearance, and made ufc of the 
Greek language, underitood by it the duration of eternal and 
immutable things, the {pace or period of time in which they 
exift. By a metonymy, the term was employed to fignify 
the beings themfelves. Thus, the Supreme Being was called 
eiwy, or ABon ; and the angels alfo diftinguiihed by’the title 
of Hons. Accordingly, the Gnottics, who had formed the 
notion of an invifible and {piritual world, compofed of entities 
or virtues, proceeding from the Supreme Being, and fucceed- 
ing each other at certain intervals of time, fo as to conftitute 
an eternal chain, of which our world was the terminating 
link, affigned to the beings that formed this chain a cer- 
tain term of duration, anda certain {phere of a€tion. Thefe_ 
terms of duration were at firft called csavec, eons, and they 
themfelves were afterwardsmetonymically diftinguifhed by that 


title. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hit. by Maclaine, vol. 1. p. 89. Svo. 


Some have-affixed another idea to the word gon; in order 
to which they have made ufe of the philofophy: of Plato, 
giving reality to the ideas which that philofopher had imagin~ 
ed in God ; and even perfonifying them, and feigning them 
diftin@ from God, and to have been produced by him; fome 
male, others female. See PLatonism. 

Thefe ideas they, call zons; of an aflemblage of which 
they compofe their deity, calling it wAnwue, a Greek word,. 
fignifying fulne/s. 

Some fay that Simon Magus was the firft inventor of thefe. 
wons, which feem, however, to,have {prung from the oris. 
ental philofophy, and which were adopted by the Gnottics ; 
afterwards brought to perfection by Valentinus; who, re- 
fining on thofe who preceded him in this way, produced a 
long genealogy of zons, to the number of 30. ‘The firt,, 
and moft. perfect, he particularly denominates Tpow, Proon, 
that is, pre-exiffent; befide other names, the moft ufual. 
whereof was that of Bythos, Bu%os, depth. 

This Bythos, he fays, continued long alone with Eno, 
Ennea, Ehought; whom Valentinus alfo called Xapis, Grace, 
and Zuya, Silence. At length Bythos, with Sige, produced. 
Nous, Nes, Underflanding ; and Arnbsc, Truth, her fifter.. 
Nous begat two.xons; Logos, Aoyo;, Word; and Zoe, Zwn, 
Life; which begat two others; Anthropos, Av%eomo;, Man; 
and Exxanciz, Church. And thefe eight zons were the: 
chief of all the rett. 

The 
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The Ward, Aov;, and Life, Zon, begat ten other wons ; 
Klan and the Church, begat twelve more; among whom 
were, the Paraclete, Faith, Hope, Charity, the Perfeé, Trrcios, 
and Wifdom, 2o>:o. And thus were thirty z2ons made up; 
which, altogether, made the Pleroma, TWanpupe, or Spiritual 
and invifible plenitude. See Grosrics, and VALENTINIANS. 

fion likewife, in the Phenician Theology, was the firft 
created woman. 

ZEORA, in the Medical Writings of the Ancients, is wfed 
for geftation ; which fort of exercife was often prefcribed by 
the phylicians of thofe days. Other exercifes confifted prin- 
cipally in the motion of the body ; but in the zora the limbs 
were at reft, while the body was carried about and moved 
from place to place, in {uch a manner as the phyfician pre- 
{cribed. It had therefore the advantages of exercife, with- 
out the fatigue of it. 

This exercife was promoted feveral ways: fometimes the 
patient was laid in a fort of hammoc, fupported by ropes, 
and moved backward and forward ; fometimes his bed run 
nimbly on its feet. And befide thefe, the feveral ways of 
travelling were accounted fpecies of the zora, whether in the 
litter, in a boat or fhip, or on even ground in a chariot. 

A\{clepiades was the firft who brought geftation into prac- 
tice, which was ufed as a means to recover ftrength after a 
fever, &c. 

ZEPEA, in Ancient Geography, a city of Laconica, ac- 
cording to Stephanus (de Urb. p. 46.), and of Meffenia, 
according to Strabo (t.1. p. 553.), who calls it Thuria, and 
deduces its name from its fituation on the top of a hill. ~ It 
is one of the feven cities promifed by Agamemnon to Achilles, 
and is mentioned by Homer, Il. ix. v. 152. 

“© Koay Asretcy nos TD ndacoy aprenorsoy. 
Pulchramque Aipeam, Pedafumque vitiferam.”” 

Stephanus mentions another city of this name in Cyprus, 
built by Demophoon, the fon of Thefeus, on mount Clarius, 
which was afterwards called Solos in honour of Solon; and 
another in Crete. 

ZEPOLIUM, a place fituuted, according to Pliny, be- 
tween the Danube and Tyras. 

ZEPY, a city of Meffenia, fo called, fays Stephanus, from 
its being fortified; but more probably from its elevated 
fituation, to which Statius refers (Theb. l.iv. p. 421. Ed. 
Varior.) 

«<___Ft fummis ingeftum montibus /Epy.’’ 

ZEQUABONA, a town of Lufitania, to the fouth of the 
‘Tagus, near its mouth, and in view of Oliffipo or Lifbon. 

ZEQUANA juga, mountains of Picenum, in Naples, now 
called Montagna di Sorrento, denominated from the town 
Equa, which, being deftroyed, was replaced by Vicus, now 
Vico di Sorrento, called alfo AZquana. ‘Thus, Silius Italicus, 
Punic. lv. p. 276. Ed. Drakenb. 

«. Ac felicia Baccho 
fEquana, et Zephyro Surrentum molle falubri.’”’ 

ZEQUATA Superficies, in Botany, denotes a furface de- 
void of all inequality ; and differs from p/anus in not requir- 
ing the part to be level, or in a reétilinear direétion, but often 
occurs in round bodies, as in the pedicles of Jxia. 

ZEQUI, Aquicort, or Haquicurs, in Ancient Hiflory, 
inhabitants of Italy, who were fituated between the Sabines 
and Latins, and whofe capital city was Bola. M. d’Anville 
places them on the banks of the Anio, with the Samnites 
to the north, and the Marrucini to the eaft; but others ap- 
prehend that their territory extended farther fouth, fo as to 
comprehend Algidum. They are mentioned under the dif- 
ferent appellations above-ftated, by the hiftorians and poets ; 
and are defcribed as a hardy and valiant people, who were 
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much employed in agriculture, and alfo ‘n m'lit. ry exercifes. 
Thus Virgil, /En. 1. ix. v. 608. 
sc Juventus 
Aut raftris terram domat, aut quatit oppida bello.” 

And Virgil’s defcription feems to be borrowed by Silius 
Italicus, when fpeaking of thefe people, Punic. 1.3. 371, 
p: 419, he fays— ‘ 

“¢ —Ratlrifque domant AZquicula rura.” 

The etymology of their name has been afcribed by M. 
Gebelin to the word agua, or awa, water, exprefling their 
fituation near the fources of the Anio, Tolonius, &c. which 
was more aquatic than any part of Latium. Others have 
fuppofed, that the Equi, who were diftinguifhed by their 
love of juftice, furnifhed the epithet eguus, jut. Livy diferi- 
minates them from the Latins, when he reprefents them (I. ii. 
c. 30. t. 1. p.369. Ed. Drakenb.) as invading their territory. 
They had frequent wars with the Romans, as Livy has in- 
formed us (1. 2—ro.) but were at length fubdued by them. 
Their capital Bola wastaken by Camillus in the year of Rome 
369, and their country was foon after laid watte, in order to 
deprive them of the power to revolt. ‘They ftill, however, re- 
tained their enmity againft the Romans; and, when occafion 
offered, joined the other enemies of Rome. About the year 
U. C. 449, they united with the Samnites; but they were no 
more that formidable nation, which had often ftruck terror 
into the Roman legions; ination had enervated them; and 
they were unable to maintain the field in their conteft with 
the difciplined armies of Rome. At this time their country 
was overrun and laid wafte. The conquerors took poffeflion 
of forty-one towns in fifty days, moft of which they razed or 
burnt, and thus they almoft exterminated the whole nation 
of the qui. Anc. Un. Hilt. vol.x. p.304. The cities 
Cliternum, Carfeoli or Carfula, Valeria, Sublaqueum, Algi- 
dum, Vicovaro, Treba, Vitellia, Corbio, and Subiaco be- 
longed to the qui. i 

AQUIMALIUM, in Roman Antiquity, a name given ta 


_that part of the city of Rome on which {tood the houfe of 


Sp. Melius, who attempted to ufurp the fupreme power by 
bribing the people, and who, refufing to appear before the 
di@ator Cincinnatus, was put to death by Servilius Ahala, 
matter of the horfe. 
gion of the city where it ftood was called Area Aquimealii. 
Livy, t.i. p. 919. Ed. Drakenb. s 

ZEQUINOCTIUM, in Ancient Geography, atown of Up- 
per Pannonia, which is placed by M.d’Anville on the Da- 
nube, fouth-eaft of Vindobona. 

JEQUUM, a Roman colony of Dalmatia in Ilyria, placed 
by M. d’Anville north-eatt of Scardona. 

ZEQUUS Tuticus, a place of Italy in the Samnium, north- 
eaft of Beneventum: the term Twticus in Samnite being fy- 
nonymous with magnus. A Roman way, called /Equotuti-. 
can, paffed by this place towards Canufium. ‘The rums of it 
may be feem near Buon-Albergo. 

ZERA, in Chronology, a fixed point of time, from whence 
to begin a computation of the years enfuing. 

The word is alfo fometimes written in ancient authors, 
era. Its origin is contefled, though it is generally allowed 
to have had its rifein Spain. Sepulveda {uppofes 1t formed 
from A. ER. A. the note or abbreviatures of the words, 
annus erat Augufli, occafioned by the Spaniards beginning 
their computation from the time their country came under 
the dominion of Auguftus, or that of their receiving the 
Roman calendar. This opinion, however ingenious, is re- 
jeGted by Scaliger, not only on account that in the ancient 
abbreviatures 4 never ftood for annus, unlefs when preceded 
by V for vixit ; and that it feems improbable they fhould 
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put E R for erat, and the letter A, without any -difcrimina- 
tion, both for annus and Auguflus. Voffius, neverthelefs, 
favours the conjeCture, and judges it at leaft as probable as 
either that of Ifdore, who derives era from es, the tribute- 
money, wherewith Auguftus taxed the world ; or that of 
Scaliger himfelf, who deduces it hkewife from «s, though 
in a different manner. As, he obferves, was ufed among 
the ancients for an article, or item, in an account ; and hence 
it came alfo to ftand for a fem or number itfelf. From the 
plural cra, came by-corruption era, eram, in the fingular ; 
much as Offia, Ojfian:, the name of a place, trom Offia, the 
mouths of the Tyder. j 

4ERxA amounts to the fame with rpocua; though fome 
authors make a difference between them; but wherein it 
confifts they do not agree. A late critic affigns ‘this dif- 
ference, that in ftri€tnefs of {peech, epocha is that fixed 
point where an era made ufe of commences. Bibl. Germ. 
tom.v. p.172. Vallemont makes another difference, viz. 
that an epocha is a point fixed by chronologers, and an 
wra a like point, only fixed by the popular ufage of a 
country, or nation. Perhaps it might not be amifs if 
chronologers would keep to this difference, but it is cer- 
tain moft of them hitherto ufe the two words promifcu- 
oufly. The proper idea of an zra, as it is now generally 
underftood, is that of a feries of years, reckoned from a 
fixed point of time, called an epoch or epocha. ‘Thus we 
fay, that the Chriftian era began at the epoch of the birth 
of Chrift, and any particular year is fuch a year, accord- 
ing to the date of it, of the Chriftian era. The particu- 
lar eras are mentioned under EpocHa. See alfo Curono- 
LOGY. 

féx is alfo ufed, in fome writers of the barbarous age, 
for any year. 

In which fenfe, we meet with entering down the era, the 
eleven hundred and eighth era, &c. 

LER, in Ancient Geography, atown of Macedonia, and 
another of Tonia in Afia Minor, according to Stephan. By- 
zant. and a people of Afia towards Gedrofia or Germania, 
according to Ptolemy. 

ZERARIUM, the public treafury of the Roman ftate. 

The temple of Saturn at Rome, being the great treafury 
of the ftate, was firft called erarium; from as, cris, copper; 
that being the only money in ufe before the year of Rome 
485, when the filver began to be coined. 

It was firft ere€ted under Auguftus, and maintained by 
a yearly voluntary contribution; but that proving infuffic- 
ent, the twentieth part of all legacies and inheritances except 
of fuch as fell to the next of kin, orto the poor, were con- 
figned to this treafury. 

For the cuftody hereof, three of the emperor’s life-guards 
were conttituted prefeci erarii. 

fErarium differs from fi/cus, as the firft contained the 
public money, the fecond that of the prince. Yet the two 
are fometimes ufed indifcriminately for each other. Calv. 
Lex. Jur. 

JER aRtuM /andius, was an appendage to the former, added 
on occalion of the growth of the Roman ftate, when there 
was not room enough for lodging all the public monies, and 
the-public ats, which were depotited with it. 

It was called /andius, becaufe placed in an inner and fafer 
. part of the temple; or becaufe in it was lodged the aurum 
vicefimarium, or twentieth, which was kept as a fund or re- 
ferve, for extreme neceflity of the fate. On which account 
it was alfo called erarium vicefimarium. 

fErarium Tithe, or of Funo Lucina, was erected by 
Servius Tullius, fixth king of the Romans, and compofed of 
Soe Bay in by parents for the birth of each child. The 
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erartum Veneris, called Libitine, was for the cuftody of mo- 
ney paid into it for thofe who died: and the erarium juven- 
tutts for the money depofited on account of thofe who arrived 
at theage of manhood. By thefe means he was able to afcer- 
tain the population and wealth of the country. Dion. Hal. 
lib. iv. tom. i. p. 212. Ed. Oxon. ' 

ER ARIUM privatum, or the privy purfe, contained the 
money and effects which the prince was matter of before his 
acceffion to the empire. This was under the care of the comes 
rerum privatarum.—We meet alfo with other leffer treafuries, 
@raria minora, in the provinces. i 

fErarium Ecclefie, the treafury, er bank of the church, 
was formed in the firft century of the Chriftian era, of free 
gifts, which were colleGted and preferved in churches, partly 
for the purpofe of defraying the expence of divine fervice, 
and partly to relieve the poor. Such capitals, which were 
confidered as ecclefiaftical funds, were by Rudentius (Hymn. 
il. in honorem Laurentii) in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, called montes annone, and arca numinis. Tertullian 
(Apolog. c. 39. oper. p. 35. Ed. Rigaltii.) calls them de- 
pofita pietatis ; and hence were formed the montes pictatis of 
later times. See Mounts of Piety. 

ZERARIUS, in Antiquity, an officer inftituted by Alex- 
ander Severus, for the diftribution of the money given in 
largeffes to the foldiery, or people. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. 

/Erarius was alfo ufed for a perfon whofe name was 
ftruck out by the cenfors from the alum, or lift of his cen- 
tury, and was only confidered as a citizen fo far as to make 
him fubject to pay taxes, era, without being entitled to any 
privileges, or advantages, from the common-wealth. 

Hence the phrafes, erarium facere, inter ararios referrey 
erariis eximere, &c.—Not only plebeians, to whom fome have 
reftrained it, but alfo knights and fenators, were fubje&t ta 
this kind of degradation. 

The erarii were incapable of making a will, of inheriting, 
of voting in affemblies, of enjoying any poft of honour or 
profit ; in effect, were only fubje& to the burdens, without 
the benefits of fociety ; yet they retained their freedom, and 
were not reduced to the condition of flaves. To be made 
an wrarius was a punifhment inflicted for fome offence, and 
reputed one degree more fevere than to be expelled a tribe, 
tribu moveris Concerning the precife mecs:ing of thefe terms 
and the penalties denoted by them, which have been different~ 
ly underftood by critics, fee a note to c. xviii. 1.24. Livy, 
tom. ii. p. 859. Ed. Drakenb. 

fErarius is alfo ufed for a perfon employed in coining, 
or working brafs. : 

Thefe are fometimes called erarit fufores : at other times 
erarius is diftinguifhed from fu/or ; the former anfwering te 
what we now call copper-fmiths, the latter to founders. 

fErarius is alfo applied to a foldicr who receives pay. 

fERATA aqua. See ZimENT water. 

AERATED water. See Pyrmont water. 

AERATION of foils, in Agriculture, denotes the impreg- 
nation of them with air, by ploughing, harrowing, and other 
means of pulverization, which ferye to,releafe the air in the 
inter{tices of the foils, and to form various kinds of new come 
binations. 

ZERDING, or Ervine, in Geography, a {mall town of 
Lower Bavaria, feven leagues fouth of Landfhut, on the river 
Sempt, in a diftri€t which produces the beft grain of that 
country. It was fet on fire by the Swedes in 1632, and in 
1648 reduced by them to afhes. 

ZEREA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Thrace upon 
the Propontis, fouth of a {mall gulf, and north-weit of Pe- 
rinthus. It is alfo a furname of Diana, taken from a moun- 


tain of Argolis, where fhe was worfhipped. 
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ZERE collato, or conlato, in Roman Antiquity, are terms 
found in infcriptions, which denote that the charges of ereét- 
ing a tomb or monument were defrayed either by the friends 
of the deceafed or by the people. h 

ZEx¢ diruti,a phrafe applied to foldiers, who were punifh- 
ed by being deprived of their pay. 

JEREOLUS, anfwering to the Greek xaAxos, was a 
weight according to Diodorus and Suidas equal to 4th, and 
according to others equal to {th of the onoLus, which was 
925 grains. 

AERIA, in Ancient Geography, a town in that part of 
Gallia Narbonenfis, which was inhabited by the Caviares. 
It was fo called, fays Strabo (t.i. p. 83.)5 becaufe it was 
fituated on an eminence. M. d’Anville places it fouth-eaft 
of Vafio, and north-eaft of Carpentoraéte. ‘This name was 
alfo given to one of the iflands of Thrace, called Tha/us. 
Theflaly, and alfo Egypt, were anciently called eria. 
Apollon. Rhod. li. v. 580. p. 58. liv. 267. p. 400. Ed. 
Hoelzlin. This name is alfo given by Hefychius to 
Ethiopia. 4 

AERIAL, fomething that confiils of, or has relation to, 
air. The Effeni, the moft refined and rational fe among 
the Jews, held, that the human foul confilted of an aerial 
fubftance: and the Roficrufians, and other vifionaries, fill 
the atmofphere with aerial inhabitants. , 

Agrriat Perfpeflive, is that which reprefents bodies 
sveakened and diminifhed in proportion to their diftance 
from the eye, and which judicious artifts practife by diffuf- 
ing a kind of thin vapour over them, that deceives the eye 
agreeably. Aerial perfpeétive chiefly refpeéts the colours of 
objects, whofe force and luftre it takes off more or lefs, to 
make them appear as if more or lefs remote. It is founded 
on this, that the longer column of air an object is feen 
through, the more feebly do the vifual rays emitted from it 
affect the eye. Objeéts {een in a camera ob{cura fenfibly ex- 
hibit this effea. i 

AERIAL tribute, in Antigiity, was an annual gift of 120 
thoufand pounds, which the emperor Juftinian accepted from 
his pretorian prefect ; and the means of payment were aban- 
doned to the difcretion of that powerful magittrate. 

AERIANS, in Ecclfiaflical Hiftory, a religious feé 
denominated from Aerius, an Armenian prielt of the fourth 
century. The Aerians had much the fame fentiments in 
refpe& of the Trinity as the Arians: befide which, they 
condemned prayers and offerings for the dead, ftated fafts 
and feafts, the celebration of Eafter, and other rites of the 
fame nature, in which the multitude think the life and foul 
of religion to confift ; fet fafts they confidered as Jewifh or- 
dinances, and they conceived that to obferve Kalter was 
to give heed to Jewifh fables (Titus, i. 14. 1 Tim. i. 4.). 
Though they fometimes fated on the fourth day of the 
week, as others did, it was not from a regard to any religi. 
ous obligation, but merely of their own free will, What 
Epiphanius fays of their chufing to faft on the Lord’s day 
mutt therefore be a calumny. They alfo held, that there 
is no difference between priefts and bifhops, but that the 
priefthood and epifcopate are abfolutely one and the fame 
order, or dignity : an opinion, fays Mofheim, which was 
agreeable to many good Chriitians, who were no longer 
able to bear the tyranny and arrogance of the bifhops of 
that century, and which has been fince ftrenuoufly afferted 
by many modern divines and others. Arius built his doc- 
trine chiefly on fome paflages in St. Paul’s writings; and 
among others, on that in 1 Tim. iv. 14. where the apoitle 
exhorts Timothy not to negle& “ the gift he had received 
by the laying on of the hands of the prefbytery.”” Here, 
obferves Acrius, is no mention of bilhops ; but Timothy 
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evidently received his ordination from the prefbyters or 
priefts. Epiphanius zealoufly maintains the fuperiority of 
bithops againft the Aerians. The word pre/hytery, ufed by 
St. Paul, he obferves, includes both bifhops and priefts ; the 
whole fenate, or aflembly of the ecclefiaftics of the place. 
Aerius, and his followers, whofe great purpofe feems to have 
been that of reducing Chriftianity to its primitive fimplicity, 
met with great difficulties. They were excluded from 
churches, and cities, and villages; and being obliged to 
wander abroad, they fuffered great hardfhips. Being thus 
generally and violently oppofed, they could not increafe to 
any great number, and in time they were reduced to nothing. 
Tillemont confiders them as Calvinifts ; and it is certain, that 
their ideas of church government were formed very much 
upon the Prefbyterian plan. Moth. Eccl. Hift. vol. i. 387. 
Lardner’s Works, vol. iv. p. 306, &c. 

ZERICA, or Erica, in Ichthyology, a name given by Ga- 
za and others to the common herring. 

ZERIL montes, in Ancient Geography, mountains of Sicily, 
called alfo-Herei, and confidered by fome as a branch of 
fEtna, extending to the north-wett. 

JERIRUSA, the ancient name for the fky-coloured 
Jasper. 

ZERITES, in Botany, a name given to ANAGALLIS. 

AERNEN, dragnum, in Geography, a large walled town 
of the Valais in Swifferland, which is the court town of the 
tithing, and which has a council-houfe where its meetings 
are held. With this town is incorporated another {mall 
place on the Deufch-hill, otherwife called Mons Dei, at the 
foot of which hill is a lofty itone bridge over the Rhone. 
N. lat. 46° 19’. E. long. 8°. 

- ZERVE’, a {mall river of Beeotia, rifing in mount Cithe- 
ron, and difcharging itfelf into Afopus. 

AEROGRAPRHY, from anp, atr, and ypudw, I defcribe, 
a defcription of the arr, Or ATMOSPHERE, Its limits, dimen- 
fions, properties, &c. 

This amounts to much the fame with aerology, unlefs we 
fuppofe the latter to enter into the rationale, and the former 
to confine itfelf toa defcription of the more obvious affections 
thereof. 

AEROLOGY, from exp, and Acyos, difcourfe ; the doc- 
trine or {cience of the air, and its phenomena, its properties, 
good and bad qualities, &c. See Arr. 

Agroxoey, called alfo the aerologica, makes a part of the 
regimen of health, or the branch of medicine called by fome 
diafoftica, or the NON-NATURALS, which treats of air, its pro- 
perties and ufe in the animal ceconomy, and its efficacy in 
preferving and reftoring health. See Arr. 

AEROMANCY, Agrromantia, compounded of exp, 
air, and pots, divination, an ancient fpecies of divination 
performed by means of the air, and its phenomena. Aero- 
mancy included the bufinefs of aucury, and au/picia ; the 
rules of prediction from uncommon winds, ftorms, fhowers, 
and other prodigies. Modern authors fpeak of a more ra- 
tional aeromancy, meaning by it the art of foretelling the 
changes and variations in the air and weather, winds, ftorms, 
and the like. 

Morhcf advances confiderations for reducing aeromancy 
to a certainty, by means of a regular feries of meterological 
obfervations. But though many fuch have been inftituted 
with great care in many parts, this art has hitherto made a 
very imall progrefs. Of this kind is Huxham’s book De 
A\ere. 

Barometers, thermometers, hygrometers, and anemometers, 
are of confiderable ufe in this kind of aeromancy. - 

Mizoldus has. publifhed a body of rules for foretelling 
florms, &c. drawn partly from. vulgar obfervations, and 
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the experience of mariners, partly from aftrological confi- 
derations; under the title of ** Aeromantia.’’ 

ZEROMELI, a name given to honey, and alfo to 
MANNA. See Drosome tr. 

-AEROMETRY, Arromerria, compounded of ap, 
air, and jerpsv, to meafure, the art of meafuring the air, its 
powers, and properties ; and including the laws of the mo- 
tion, gravitation, preflure, elafticity, refraCtion, condenfation, 
&c. of the atmofpherical fluid. 

The word aerometry is but little ufed: in lien hereof, 
we commonly call this branch of philofophy, pneumatics. 
C. Wollfius, profeflor of mathematics at Hall, having re- 
duced many of the affe€tions of this fluid to geometrical 
demontftration, firft publifhed Elements of Aerometry, at 
Leipfic, 1709, in high Dutch, and afterwards more largely 
in Latin, which have been twice inferted in his Cur/us AZa- 
thematicus, in eight volumes 4to. 

AERONAUTICA, from OND, and YRUTEAOS y derived from 
yaus, fbip, the art of failing a veffel through the air, or atmof- 
phere, fultained as a {hip in the fea. 

AEROPHOBIA, formed of onp, air, and GoGo:, fear, a 
term that has been fometimes ufed for the dread of frefh air. 
Dr. Franklin fays, that he has been fometimes feized with 
this aerophobia, confidering frefh air as an enemy, and ex- 
cluding it from th2 rooms which he has occupied. But 
experience convinced him of his error, and taught him to 
regard frefh air as eminently conducive to health. Any air, 
he fays, is preferable to that of a clofe chamber, which has 
been again and again refpired without any change. The 
fame fagacious philofopher has occafionally rallied thofe vale- 
tudinarians, who, wrapping themfelves in clofe garments, 
hurry from the noxious air of a clofe chamber with as much 
of it as they can carry with them into as clofe a carriage, 
from which the external air is carefully excluded, and thus 

roceed to take the air for the benefit of their health. 

AEROPHYLACEA, in Natural Hiflory, denote {ub- 
terraneous receptacles of air or wind. 

The word is compounded of anp, air, and ¢urexn, cuflodia, 
£eeping.—In which fenfe aerophylacea ftands contradiftin- 
guifhed from Aydrophylacea, pyrophylacea, &c. 

Kircher fpeaks much of aerophylacea, or huge caverns, 
replete with air, difpofed under ground, from whence, 
through numerous occult paflages, that element is conveyed 
either to fubterraneous receptacles of water, which are 
hereby raifed into {prings or rivers, or into the funds of fub- 
terraneous fire, which are thus fed and kept alive for the 
reparation of metals, minerals, and the like. 

ZEROPUS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Papitio, having 
brown wings marked with a yellow band and a fingle ocellus 
at the bafe of the primores. It is found in India and 
South America. 

féxo0pus, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of Mace- 
donia. 

AEROSIS, among the Ancient Phyficians, denotes the 
a& whereby the blood is attenuated and converted into an 
aura for the fupport of the vital fpirits, and the maintenance 
of the flame of life. 

AEROSTATICA, from onp, and satixos, from tent, 
ftatuo, is ufed by fome authors for the fcience called by others 
AEROMETRY. It is properly the doétrine of the weight, 

reffure and balance of the air and aTMOsSPRERE. 

AEROSTATION, formed of ax, and simi, of 
tons, I weigh, the fcience of weights, in its primary and 
proper fenfe, denotes the fcience of weights, fufpended 
in the air; but inthe modern application of the term, it 
fignifies the art of navigation through the air, both in the 
principles and the practice of it. Hence alfo the machines, 
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which ave employed for this purpofe, are called aerofats, or 
acroftatic machines; and, on account of their round figure, 
air-balloons. "The aeronaut, formed of ong and vaurns, fuilor, 
is the perfon who navigates through the air by means of 
fuch machines. 

AgERostAtTion, principles of. The fundamental princi- 
ples of this art have been long and generally known; 
although the application of them to praétice feems to be 
altogether a modern difcovery. They are particularly 
illuftrated in this Dictionary under the articles Weight of 
Arr, Elaflicity of Arr, and Specific Gravity. 

Tt will be fufiicient, therefore, to obferve in this place, 
that any body, which is fpecifically, or bulk for bulk, 
lighter than the atmofpheric air encompafling the earth, will 
be buoyed up by it, and afcend; but as the denfity of the 
ATMOSPHERE decreafes, on account of the diminifhed pref- 
fure of the fuperincumbent air, and the elaftic property 
which it poffeffes, at different elevations above the earth, this 
body can rife only to a height in which the furrounding 
air will be of the fame fpecific gravity with itfelf. In this 
fituation it will cither float, or be driven in the dire€tion of 
the wind or current of air, to which it is expofed. An 
air-balloon isa body of this kind, the whole mafs of which, 
including its covering and contents, and the feveral weights 
annexed to it, is of lefs {pecific gravity than that of the 
air in which it rifes. 

Heat is well known to rarefy and expand, and confe- 
quently to leffen the fpecilic gravity of the air to which it 
is applied ; and the diminution of its weight is proportional 
to the heat. To the obfervations that occur under £/a/- 
ticity of Air to this purpofe, we fhall here add, that one 
degree of heat, according to the fcale of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, feems to expand the air about one four hun- 
dredth part; and about 400, or rather 435, degrees of 
heat, will juft double the bulk of a quantity of air. If, 
therefore, the air inclofed in any kind of covering be heated, 
and confequently dilated, to fuch a degree, as that the ex- 
cefs of the weight of an equal bulk of common air above 
the weight of the heated air, is greater than the weight of 
the covering and its appendages, this whole mafs will afcend 
in the atmofphere, till, by the cooling and condenfation of 
the included air, or the diminifhed denfity of the furround- 
ing air, it becomes of the fame fpecific gravity with the air 
in which it floats; and without renewed heat, it will gra- 
dually defcend. 

If, inftead of heating common air inclofed in any cover- 
ing, and thus diminifhing its weight, the covering be filled 
with an elaftic fluid, lighter than atmofpheric air; fo that 
the excefs of the weight of an equal bulk of the latter 
above that of the inclofed elaftic fluid be greater than the 
weight of the covering and its appendages, the whole mafs 
will in this cafe afcend in the atmofphere, and continue to 
rife till it attains a height at which the furrounding air is of 
the fame fpecific gravity with itfelf. Inflammable air is a 
fluid of this kind. For the knowledge of many of its pro- 
perties, we are indebted to Mr. Henry Cavendifh; who 
difcovered, that if common air is eight hundred times 
lighter than water, inflammable air is feven times lighter 
than common air; but if common air is eight hundred and 
fifty times lighter than water, then inflammable air is 10,8 
times lighter than common air. See Phil. Tranf. vol. lvi. 
art. 19. and Jnflammable Arr or Hyparocen. 

The conftruction of air-balloons depends upon the prin- 
ciples above flated ; and they are of two kinds, as one 
or the other of the preceding methods ef preparing them is 
adopted. 

Agnostation, /iffory cf. In the various {chemes that 
Pp2 have 
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have been propofed for navigating through the air, fome 
have had recourfe to artificial wings ; which, being con- 
ftru€ted like thofe of birds, and annexed to the human 
body, might bear it up, and by their motion, produced 
either by mechanical {prings, or mufcular exertion, effect 
its progrefs in any direction at pleafure. ‘This is one of the 
methods of artificial flying fuggefted by bifhop Wilkins, in 
the feventh chapter of his Dedalus, or Treatife on Mecha- 
nical Motions ; but the fuccefs of it is doubtful, and expe- 
riments made in this way have been few and unfatisfactory. 
Borelli (De Motu Animalium, cap. 22, prop. 193 and 204, 
p- 196 and 208, ed. 1710), having compared the power of 
the mufcles which aét on the wings of a bird with that of 
the mufcles of the breaft and arms of a man, finds the latter 
altogether infufficient to produce, ‘by means of any WiDgs, 
that motion againft the air, which is neceflary to ratfe aman 
in the atmofphere. 

Others, with greater probability of fuccefs, have pro- 
pofed to attach the human body to fome mafs, which being 
lighter than air, might raife itfelf and the annexed weight 
into the regions of that element. This method has actually 
fucceeded; though Borelli (wi fupra), as well as Leibnitz, 
denied the poffibility of a man’s flying by any of the means 
with which they were acquainted. 

It is needlefs to recite any of the accounts relating to 
this fubject, which have been tranfmitted to us by the 
ancients. Moft, if. not all of them, are fabulous. An 
ingenious writer, in awork cited at the clofe of this article, 
has given us the refult of his enquiries into the records of 
antiquity ; and he informs us, that the earlieft account of 
any thing relating to flying, which has the appearance of 
authenticity, is that of the wooden pigeon, conttructed by 
Archytas in the fourth century, before the Chriftian era, 
and of which Aulus Gellius (Noctes Attica, lib. x. cap. 12.) 
relates, that it could fly by means of mechanical powers, 
and by an inclofed {pirit. This fpirit, or aura, our author 
apprehends, was. nothing more than a fort of animation, 
which the machine appeared to be poffefled of, in confe- 
quence of its extraordinary mechanifm. Aroftation was, 
therefore, a fubjeG& either altogether unknown, or very 
imperfeAlly underftood among the ancients $ unlefs we fup- 
pofe it to be one of thofe arts, of which the records are 
loft. In later times, the fchemes which have been propofed 
by ingenious men feemed to. have terminated in {peeulation. 
The reader will find a brief account of fome of them under 
the articles ArmosrPHERE and drtificial Fuyinc, and a 
more comprchenfive hiftory of the projets and atchievements 
of different perfons, in the work cited below. Upon the 
whole it appears, that the art of traverfing the air is an in- 
vention of our own time; and the whole hiflory of it is 
comprehended within a very fhort period. ; 

Soon after Mr. Cavendifh’s difcovery of the fpecific gra- 
vity of inflammable air, it occurred to the ingenious Dr. 
Black of Edinburgh, that if a bladder, fufficiently light 
and thin, were filled with this air, it would form a mafs 
lighter than the fame bulk of atmofpheric air, and rife 
init. This thought was fuggefted in his lectures in 1767 
or 1768; and he propofed, by means of the allantois of a 
calf, to try the experiment. Other employments, how- 
ever, prevented the execution of his defign. The poffibi- 
lity of conftrudting a veffel, which, when filed with inflam- 
mable air, would afcend in the atmofphere, had occurred 
alfo to Mr. Cavallo about’ the fame time; and to him 
belongs the honour of having firft made experiments on 
this fubjeGt, in the beginning of the year 1782, of which 
an account was read to the Ron Society, on the 20th of 


June in that year. He tried bladders ; but the thinnelt of 
thefe, however fcraped and cleaned, were too heavy. In 
ufing China paper, he found that the inflammable air paffed 
through its pores, like water through a fieve; and having 
failed of fuccefs by blowing this air into a thick folutior of 
gum, thick varnifhes, and oil-paint, he was under a necef- 
fity of being fatisfied with foap-balls, which, being inflated 
with inflammable air, by dipping the end of a {mall glafs 
tube, connected with a bladder containing the air, into a 
thick folution of foap, and gently comprefling the blad- 
der, afcended rapidly in the atmofphere ; and thefe were 
the firft fort of inflammable air-ballons that. were ever 
made. 

For balloons formed on a larger feale, and on the prin- 
ciple of rarefied air, we muft direét our attention to France ; 
where the two brothers, Stephen and Jofeph Montgolfier, . 
paper-manufaéiurers at Annonay, about -36 miles from 
Lyons, diftinguifhed themfelves by exhibiting the firft of 
thofe aeroftatic machines, which have fince excited fo much 
attention and aftonifhment. The firft idea of fuch a mae 
chine was fuggetted to them by the natural afcent of the 
{moke and clouds in the atmofphere ; and the firft experi- 
ment was made at Avignon by Stephen, the eldeft of the 
two brothers, towards the middle of November, 1782: 
Having prepared a bag of fine filk, in the fhape of a paral- 
Jelepipedon, and in capacity about forty cubic feet; he 
applied to its aperture burning paper, which rarefied the 
air, and thus formed a kind of cloud in the bag; and when 
it became fufficiently expanded, it afcended rapidly to the 
ceiling. Soon afterwards the experiment was repeated by 
the two brothers at Annonay, in the open air, when the 
machine -afcended to the height of about feventy feet. 
Encouraged by their fuccefs, they conftru€ted a machine, 
the capacity of which was about 650 cubic feet; which, 
in the experiment, broke the ropes that confined it, and 
after afcending rapidly to the height of about 600 feet, 
fill on the adjoining ground. With another machine, 35 
feet in diameter, they repeated the experiment in April, 
1783 ; when breaking loofe from its confinement, it rofe to 
the height of above 1090 feet, and being carried by the 
wind, it fell at the diftance of about three quarters of a 
mile from the place where it afcended. The capacity of 
this machine was equal to about 23.430 cubic feet; and 
when irflated, it meafured 117 Englifh feet in circumfe- 
rence. ‘The covering of it was formed of linen, lined with 
paper; its fhape was nearly {pherical; and its aperture was 
fixed to a wooden frame about 16 feet in furface. When 
filled with vapour, which was conjectured to be about half 
as heavy as common air, 1t was capable of lifting up about 
490 pounds, belides its own weight, which, together with 
that of the wooden frame, was equal to 500 pounds. 
With this machine the next experiment was performed at 
Annonay, on the 5th of June, 1783, before a great mul- 
titude of f{pectators. The flaccid bag was fufpended on a 
pole 35 feet high; ftraw and chopped wool were burnt 
under the opening at the bottom; the vapour, or rather 
fmoke, foon inflated the bag, fo as to diftend it in all its 
parts; and this immenfe mafs afcended in the air with fuch 
a velocity, that in lefs than 10 minutes it reached the 
height of about 6000 feet. A breeze carried it in an hori- 
zontal direction to the diflance of 7668 feet; and it then 
fe.l gently: on the ground. Mr. Montgolfier attributed the 
afcent of the machine, not to the rarefaction of the heated 
air, which is the true caufe, but to a certain gas or aeriform 
fluid, fpecifically lighter than common air, which was fup- 
pofed to be difengaged from. burning fubftances, and ahish 
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has been commonly called Montgolfier’s gas, as balloons of 
this kind have been denominated Montgolfiers. 

As foon as the news of this experiment reached Paris, 
the philofophers of the city, conceiving that a new fort of 
gas, half as heavy as common air, had been difcovered by 
Mefirs. Montgolfier, and knowing that the weight of in- 
flammable air was not more than the eighth or tenth part 
of the weight of common air, juftly concluded that in- 
flammable air would anfwer the purpofe of this experiment 
better than the gas of Montgolfier, and,refolved to make 
trial of it. A fub{cription was opened by M. Fanjas de 
St. Fond towards defraying the expence of the experiment. 
A {vfficient fum of money having been foon raifed, Meflrs. 
Roberts were appointed to conftru€t the machine; and M. 
Charles, profefior of experimental philofophy, to fuperin- 
tend the work. After furmounting many difficulties in 
obtaining a fufficient quantity of inflammable air, and find- 
ing a fub{tance light enough for the covering, they at length 
eonftruGed a globe of luteitring, which was rendered imper- 
vious to the inclofed air by a varnihh of elaftic gum or 
caouTtcHouc, diffolved in fome kind of fpirit or effential 
oil. The diameter of this globe, which from its fhape was 
denominated a balloon, was about thirteen feet, and it had 
only one aperture, like a bladder, to which a ftop-cock was 
adapted: its weight, when empty, together with that of 
the {top cock, was 25 pounds. On the 23d of Augnf, 
1783, they began to fill the globe with inflammable air; 
but this, being their firlt attempt, was attended with many 
hindrances and difappointments. At laft, however, it was 
prepared for exhibition ; and on the 27th it was carried to 
the Champ de Mars, where, being difengaged from the 
cords that held it down, it rofe before a prodigious con- 
courfe of people, in lefs than two minutes, to the height of 
3123 fect. It then entered a cloud, but foon appeared 
again ; and at length it was loft among other clouds. This 
balloon, after having floated about three quarters of an hour, 
fell in a field about fifteen miles diftant from the place of 
afcent ; where, as we may naturally imagine, it occafioned 
much altonifhment to the peafants. Its fall was owing to a 
rent, occafioned by the expanfion of the inflammable air in 
that rare part of the atmofphere to which it afcended. When 
the balloon went up, its {pecific gravity was 35 pounds lefs 
than that of common air. 

In confequence of this brilliant experiment, many bal- 
loons. were made on a {mall {cale; gold-beaters {kin was ufed 
for the covering; and their fize was from g to 18 inches in 
diameter. 

Mr. Montgolfier repeated an experiment with a machine 
of his conftrudiion before the commiflaries of the Academy 
of Sciences on the 11th and rath of September. This ma- 
chine was 74 feet high, and about 43 feet in diameter. 
When diftended, it appeared fpheroidical. It was made of 
canvas, covered with paper, both within and without ; and 
it weighed 1000 pounds. 

_ The operation of filling it with rarefied air, produced by 
means of the combuftion of 50 pounds of dry ftraw, and 
12 pounds of chopped wool, was performed in about nine 
minutes; and its force of afcenfion, when inflated, was {d 
great that it raifed eight men whio held it fome feet from the 
ground. This machine was fo much damaged by the rain, 
that it was found neceflary to prepare another for exhibition 
before the king and royal family on the 19th. This neva 
machine confilted of cloth, made of linen and cotton thread, 
and was painted with water-colours both within and with- 
out. Its height was near 60 feet, and its diameter. about 
43 feet. Having made the neceflary preparations for.in- 


flating it, the operation was begun abort one o’clock on'the 
19th of September, before the king amd queen, the court, 
and all the Parifians who could procure a conveyance to Ver- 
failles. In eleven minutes it was fufficiently diftended, and 
the ropes being cut, it afcended, bearing up with it a 
wicker cage, in which were a fheep, acock, and a duck. 
Its power of afcenfion, or the weight by which it was lighter 
than an equal bulk of common air, allowing for the cage and 
animals, was 696 pounds. 

This balloon rofe to the height of about 1440 Feet; and 
being driven by the wind, it defcended gradually and fell 
gently into a wood, at the diftance of 10,200 feet from Ver= 
failies. After remaining in the atmofphere eight minutes, 
the animals in the cage were fafely landed. The fheep was 
found feeding ; the cock had received fome hurt on one of 
his wings, probably froma kick of the fheep ; the duck was 
perfectly well, 

The fuccefs of this experiment induced M. Pilatre de 
Rozier, with a philofophical intrepidity which will be re- 
corded with applaufe in tix: hiftory of aeroflation, to offer 
himfelf as the firlt adventurer in this aerial navigation. Mr. 
Montgolfier conftruéted a new machine for this purpofe in 
a garden in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine. Its fhape was 
oval; its diameter being about 48 feet, anditsheight about 
74 feet. To the aperture at the bottom was annexed a 
wicker gallery about three feet broad, with a balluitrade 
about three feet high. From the middle of the aperture 
was fufpended by chains which came down from the fides 
of the machine, an iron grate cr brazier, in which a fire 
was lighted for inflating the machine; and port-holes were 
opened in the gallery, towards the aperture, through which 
any perfon, who might venture to afcend, might feed the 
fire on the grate with fuel, and regulate the dilatation of the 
inclofed air of the machine at pleafure. The weight of this 

eroflat was upwards of 16co pounds. Ona the rsth of 

Oober, the fire being lighted and the machine inflated). 
M.P.de Rozier placed himfelf in the gallery, and afcended, 
to the attonifhment of a multitude of {pectators, to the 
height of 84 feet from the ground, and there kept the 
machine afloat during 4’25”, by repeatedly. throwing ftraw 
and wool upon the fire: the machine then defcended gra- 
dually and gently, through a medium of increafing deniity, 
to the ground; and the intrepid adventurer aflured the 
fpeétators that he had not experienced the leaft incon- 
venience in this aerial excurfion. ‘Fhis experiment was re- 
peated on the 17th, and on the roth, when M. P. de 
Rozier, in his defcent, and in order to avoid danger by 
reaf{cending, evinced to a multitude of obfervers, that the 
machine may be made to afcend and defcend at the pleafure 
of the aeronaut, by merely increafing or diminifhing the fire 
in the grate. The balloon having been hauled down, M. 
Giraud de Villette placed himfelf in the gallery oppofite to 
M. Rozier; and being fuffered to afcend, it hovered for 
about nine minutes over Paris in the fight of all its inha- 
bitants at the height of about 330 feet. In another ex- 
periment the marquis of Arlandes afcended with M. Rozier 
muchin the fame manner. In confequence of the report of 
the preceding experiment, figned by the commiffaries of the 
Academy of Sciences, it was ordered that the annual prize 
of 600 livres fhould be given to Meffrs. Montgolfier for the 
year 1783. In the experiments above recited the machine 
was fecured by ropes: but they were foon fucceeded by un- 
confined aerial navigation. Accordingly the balloon of 74 
feet in height, above mentioned, was removed to La 
Muette, a royal palace in the Bois de Boulogne: and all 
things being ready, on the 21it of November M. P. de 
Rozier. 
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Rozier and the marquis d’Arlandes took their refpedtive 
pofts in the gallery, and at 54 minutes after one the machine 
was abfolutely abandoned to the element, and afcended 
calmly and majeltically in the atmofphere. The aeronauts, 
having reached the height ef about 280 feet, waved their 
hats to the aftonifhed multitude: but they foon rofe too 
high to be diltinguifhed, and are thought to have foared to 
an elevation of above 3coo feet. hey were at firft driven 
by a north-welt wind horizontally over the river Seine and 
over Paris, taking care to clear the fteeples and high build- 
ings by increafing the fire ; and in rifing met with a current 
of air, which carried them fouthward. Having pafled the 
Boulevard, and defifting from fupplying the fre with fuel, 
they defcended very gently in a ficld beyond the new Bou- 
levard, about coco yards diftant fiom the palace de la 
Muette. They were in the air about 25 minutes. The 
weight of the whole apparatus, including that of the two 
travellers, was between 1600 and 1700 pounds. 

Notwithftanding the rapid progrefs of aeroftation in 
Trance, we have no authentic account of any aeroflatic ex- 
periments performed in other countries till about the clofe 
of the year 1783. ‘The firft experiment of this kind, pub- 
licly exhibited in our own country, was performed in Londen 
on the 25th of November, by count Zambeccari, an inge- 
nious Italian, with a balloon of oilfilk, 10 feet in diameter, 
and weighing 11 pounds. It was gilt, in order to render it 
more beautiful and more impermeable to the inflammable air. 
This balloon, three-fourths of which were filled with in- 
flammable air, was launched from the Artillery-ground, in 
the prefence of a vaft concourfe of {pe€tators, at one o’clock 
in the afternoon, and at half pait three was taken up near 
Petworth, in Suffex, 48 miles diftant from London; fo that 
it travelled at the rate of near 20 miles an hour. Its defcent 
was occafioned by arent, which muft have been the effeét of 
the rarefaction of the inflammable air, when the balloon 
afcended to the rarer part of the atmofphere. 

The Parifian philofophers having concerted and executed 
the firlt aerial voyage with a balloon inflated by heated air, 
determined to attempt a fimilar voyage with a balloon filled 
swith inflammable air, which feemed to be preferable to 
dilated air in every refpeét, the expence attending it ex- 
cepted. A fub{fcription was opened to defray the charges, 
which were eftimated at about ten thoufand livres ; and the 
balloon was conftruéted by Meflrs. Roberts, of gores of filk, 
varnifhed with a folution of elaftic gum. Its form was fphe- 
rical,-and it meafured 274 feet in diameter. The upper 
hemifphere was covered by a net, which was faftened to the 
hoop encircling its middle, and called its equator, To this 
equator was fufpended by ropes a car or boat, covered 
with painted linen and beautifully ornamented, which 
{wung a few feet below the balloon. In order to prevent 
the burfting of the machine by the expantion of the inflam- 
mable airin ararefied medium, it was furnifhed with a valve, 
which might be opened by means of a itring annexed to it, 
for the. difcharge of part of the internal air without admitting 
the external to enter. ‘T'o this balloon was likewife annexed 
a long pipe through which it was filled. The apparatus for 
filling it confitted of feveral cafks placed round a large tub of 
water, each of which had a long tin tube, terminating under 
a veffel or funnel, that was inverted into the water of the tub. 
A tube proceeding from this fennel, communicated with the 
balloon, which ftoad juft over it. Iron filings and diluted vi- 
triolic acid were put into the cafks; and the inflammable air, 
produced from thefe materials, paffed through the tin tubes, 
through the water of the tub, and through the funnel of the 
balloon. ‘The car was ballafted with fand-bags ; fo that by 
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letting fome of the air efcape through the valve they might 
defcend, and by difcharging fome of their ballaft afcend. 
The fpecific gravity of the inflammable air, with which the 
balloon was filled, was to that of common air nearly as 1 to 
54, and the balloon’s power of afcenfion, when filled for the 
experiment and when aétually afcending, was twenty pounds. 
The weight of the balloon and of its various appendages was 
6043 pounds, and therefore the weight fuftained by the in- 
flammable air was 6242 pounds: and if from the weight of 
the common air difplaced, which was found to be7714 pounds, 
the former be fubtraéted, there will remain 147 pounds for the 
real weight of the inflammable air contained in the balloon, _ 
The i{t of December was fixed upon for the difplay of 
this grand experiment ; and every precaution was made for 
conduéting it with advantage. ‘The garden of the Thuillie- 
ries was the fcene of operation ; and it was crowded and 
encompafled with an innumerable multitude of obfervers. 
Signals were given by the firing of cannon, waving of pen- 
dants, &c. A {mall Montgolfier was launched for fhewing 
the dire€tion of the wind, and for the amufement of the 
people, previoufly to the general difplay. At three quarters 
after one o’cloek, M. Charles and one of the Roberts, hav- 
ing feated themfelves in the boat attached to the balloon, 
and furnifhed with proper inftruments, provifions, and 
cloathing, left the ground, and afcended with a moderately 
accelerated velocity to the height of about 600 yards; the 
furrounding multitude ftanding filent with fear and amaze- 
ment. At this height the aerial navigators made fignals of 
their faiety.- When they went up, the thermometer, ac- 
cording to Fahrenheit’s feale, ftood at 59°; and the baro- 
meter at 30, 1S inches. At the height to which they 
afcended the barometer flood at 27 inches, whence they 
deduced their elevation to be nearly 600 yards. During 
the reft of the voyage the quickfilver in the barometer was 
generally between 27 and 27, 65 inches, rifing and falling as 
part of the ballaft was thrown out or fome of the inflam- 
mable air e{caped from the balloon. The thermometer ge- 
nerally flood between 53 and 57°. Soon after their afcent, 
they remained ftationary for fome time: they then moved 
horizontally in the dire@ion of N. N. W. and having croff- 
ed the Seine, and pafled over feveral towns and villages, to 
the great aftonifhment of the inhabitants, they defcended in 
a field about 27 miles diftant from Paris at a quarter paft 
three o’clock; fo that they had travelled at the rate of 
about fifteen miles an hour, without feeling the leaft incon- 
venience. he balloon ftill containing a confiderable quan- 
tity of inflammable air, M. Charles re-afcended alone. In 
ten minutes he thought himfelf at the elevation of about 
1500 toifes. The globe, being now in a rarefied medium, 
{welled confiderably ; but when fome of the inflammable air 
was difcharged, it rofe ftill higher. The barometer, which 
at his departure ftood at 28 inches four lines, had now 
fallen to 18 inches ten lines. The thermometer, from about 
47° of Fahrenheit’s {cale, had funk to 21°. From thefe 
data the elevation of the globe was eflimated at 1524 toifes, 
or about 3,100 yards. M. de Meunier fuppofes that he 
afcended to the height of at leaft 3500 yards. He con- 
tinued in the air about 33 minutes, and by occafionally 
pulling the ftring of the upper valve, and thus letting out 
the gas, he defcended about three miles from the place of 
his afcent. All the inconvenience he experienced in his 
elevation was a dry fharp cold, with a pain in one of his 
ears and a part of his face, which he afcribed to the dilata- 
The {mall balloon, launched by 
M. Montgolfier, was found to have moved in a direétion 
oppofite to that of the aeronauts; whence it is inferred, 
7 that 
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that there were two currents of air at different heights above 
the earth. ; 

In the month of December of this year, feveral experi- 
ments with balloons were made at Philadelphia, in America, 
by Meffrs. Rittenhoufe and Hopkins. They contrived to 
conneét feveral {mall balloons together, and thus they en- 
abled a man to afcend to the height cf roo feet, and to float 
to a confiderable diftance. But fear induced him to cut 
open the balloons, and thus to defcend. Small balloons 
were at this time very common, both in France and Eng- 
land. 

In January 1784, Mr. J. Montgolfier, accompanied by 
fix other perfons, afcended at Lyons, with a large rarefied 
air-balloon, 131 feet high, and 1o4 feet diameter, to the 
height of about 1000 yards. This was the largeft machine 
that had hitherto been made. It was formed of a double 
covering of linen, with three layers of paper between, and 
ftrengthened with itrings and ribbons. It contained about 
540,000 cubic feet of igneous gas; and its weight, includ- 
ing the gallery and paffengers, was 1600 pounds. After 
remaining in the air about fifteen minutes, a rent in the 
machine occafioned its fall: and when it came within about 
600 feet of the ground, it defcended with a degree of cele- 
rity which very much alarmed the fpe¢tators; but the aero- 
nauts all landed without injury. 

On the 22d of February an inflammable air-balloon about 
five feet in diameter, was launched from Sandwich in Kent, 
which, travelling at the rate of about 30 miles an hour, 
croffled the Englifh channel, and defcended in a field about 
nine miles from Lifle, in French Flanders. 

The firft perfon in Italy, who was at the expence of con- 
ftruGiing an aeroftatic machine for making an aerial voyage, 
was the chevalier Paul Andreani of Milan: his machine 
was fpherical, about 68 feet in diameter, and formed upon 
the principle of thofe of Montgolfier. The chevalier, and 
two brothers of the name of Gerli, who had affifted in the 
conftruétion of it, afcended, on the 25th of February, to 
the height of about 1200 feet ; and they remained in the at- 
mofphere about twenty minutes. 

From the calculations made refpeGing the capacity 
of this machine, it appears, that the included air was not 
rarefied above one-third, or that the included warm air 
was not lefs than two-thirds of that which would have 
filled the machine, when of the fame temperature with 
the external air; and this is the utmoft degree of rare- 
faGtion that can be reafonably expected in balloons of this 
kind. 

The next aerial voyage was performed by M. Jean Pierre 
Blanchard, who had for feveral years been employed, 
though without fuccefs, in attempts of flying by mechani- 
eal contrivances. This voyage was performed in March 
1784, with a balloon 27 feet in diameter, to which a boat 
was fufpended, with two wings and a rudder annexed to the 
boat, and a large umbrella or parachute fpread horizontally 
between the boat and the balloon, defigned to check the 
fall provided that the balloon fhould burit. The greateft 
altitude to which Mr. Blanchard afcended from the Champ 
de Mars at Paris, is fuppofed to be 9591 feet ; and it ap- 
pears from his own acknowledgment that the wings and 
rudder of his boat had little, it any, power in guiding the 
balloon from the dire&tion of the wind. He was in the air 
an hour and a quarter, and defcended at Billancourt, near 
Seve, after having experienced heat, cold, hunger, and an 
exceffive drowfinels. 

Acroftatic experiments and aerial voyages became fo fre- 
quent in the courfe of the year 1784, that the limits of this 
article will not allow our particularly recording them. We 


fhall, therefore, merely mention thofe which were attended 
with any peculiar circum{tances. Meflrs. de Morveau and 
Bertrand afcended from Dijon in April, to the height of 
about 13,000 feet, with an inflammable air-balloon ; the ther- 
mometer was obferved to fland at 25 degrees. ‘They were 
in the air during one hour and 25 minutes, and went to the 
diftance of about 1S miles. Their ears were afiefed in 
the manner defcribed by Mr. Charles. The clouds floated 
beneath them, and fecluded them from the earth: and they 
jointly repeated the motto infcribed on their aeroftat :-— 
* Surgit nunc gallus ad athera.” 

In May, four ladies and two gentlemen afcended with a 
Montgolfier at Paris above the highelt buildings 5 the ma- 
chine was confined by ropes. It was 74 feet high, and 72 
in diameter. : 

In a fecond voyage performed by Mr. Blanchard from 
Rouen, in May, it was obferved, that his wings and oars 
could not carry him in any other direction than thet of the 
wind, The mercury in the barometer defcended as low as 
20,57 inches; but on the earth, before he afcended, it ltood 
at 39,16 inches. 

At Lyons, on the 4th of June, M. Fleurant and Ma- 
dame Thible, the firft lady that made an aerial voyage, al- 
cended in the prefence of Guttavus king of Sweden to the 
height of 8500 feet, and floated to the diftance of about 
two miles in 45 minutes. 

A balloon, 32% feet in diameter, filled with inflammable 
air, extraGted from zinc, was raifed at Nantes on the r4th 
of June with two perfons, viz. M. Couftard de Maffi and 
M. Mouchet; which afcended to a great height, and in 
58 minutes travelled to the diftance of 27 miles. 

On the 23d of June, a large aeroftat, on the principle of 
rarefied air, gti feet high, and 79 feet in diameter, was 
elevated by Montgolfier at Verfailles, in the-prefence of 
the royal family and the king of Sweden. M. Pilatre de 
Rozier and M. Prouft, afcended with it, and continued for 
28 minutes at the height of 11732 feet, and obferved the 
clouds below them, that refle€icd to the region which 
they occupied the rays of the fun; the temperature of the 
air being 5° below the freezing point ; and im three quar- 
ters of an hou: they travelled to the diftance of 36 miles. 
In confequence of this experiment the king granted to» 
M. Rozier a penfion of 2000 livres. 

On the 15th of July the duke of Chartres, the two bro- 
thers Roberts, and another perfon, afcended with an in- 
flammable air-balloon of an oblong form, 55% feet long and 
34 feet in diameter, from the Park of St. Cloud: the ma- 
chine remained in the atmofphere about 45 minutes. This 
machine containcd an interior {mall balloon, filled with 
common air, by which means it was propofed to make it 
afcend or defcend without any lofs of inflammable air or 
ballaft. The boat was furnifhed with a helm and oars, in- 
tended for guiding it. At the place of departure the baro- 
meter ftood at 30,12 inches. Three minutes after afeending, 
the balloon was loft in the clouds, and involved in a denfe 
vapour. An agitation of the air, refembling a whirlwind, 
alarmed the aerial voyagers, and occafioned feveral fhocks, 
which prevented their ufing any of the inftruments and 
contrivances prepared for the direction of the balloon. 
Other circumftances concurred to increafe their danger ; 
and, when the mercury, ftanding in the barometer at 24,36 
inches, indicated their height to be about 5100 feet, they 
found it neceflary to make holes in the bottom for dif- 
charging the inflammable air: and having made a rent of 
between feven and eight feet, they defcended very rapidly, 
and at laft came fafely to the ground. 

On the 18th.of July M. Blanchard, accompanied He a 
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Mr. Boby, made his third aerial voyage with the fame in- 
flammable air-balloon, at Rouen; and -afcended fo high 
as to make the mercury in the barometer fall 4,76 inches, 
and the thermometer 40°. In two hours and a quarter 
they floated 45 miles, or at ‘the ‘rate of twenty miles an 
hour. In this voyage Mr. Blanchard conceived, that by 
agitating the wings of his boat he could not only afcend 
and defeend, but move fideways again{t the wind; but fud- 
fequent trials do not, feem to have eftablifhed this fact. 
The machine retained its air during the night, and feveral 
ladies amufed themfelves the next day, by afcending with it 
ta the height of Sofeet, the length of the ropes to which it 
was attached. 

In the courfe of this fummer two perfons, one in Spain, 
and another in America, were in danger of lofing their lives 
by afcending with rarefied air-machines. ‘he former was 
fcorched by the machine’s taking fire, and-fo hurt by his 
fall, that his life was lone defpaired of; and the latter was 
wafted axainft the wall of a heufe, and fo entangled, that 
he fell from the height of about twenty feet, and the ma- 
chine took fire, and was confumed. 

In the menth of Augwit, the Abbé Carnus, profeffor of 
philofophy, and M. Louchet, profeffor of belles lettres, al- 
cended at Rodez, a towa of Guienne in France, with an 
aeroltatic machine of 57 feet in diameter. The air was 
calm, and the machine did not travel farther than-about 
14,900 yards in 46 minutes ; and the height to which it af- 
‘cenced was 3920 yards above the level of the town. The 
thermometer was 34 degrees lower than it was at the earth 
when they afeended. ‘On examining the air in one of two 
bottles, which they had filled at their higheft elevation, they 
found that it contained a quarter lefs air than if it had been 
filled at about the level of the fea; and the air, tried by the 
teft-of mtrous air, was found more pure than that near the 
furface of the earth. 

The firft aerial voyage in England was performed in 
London, on the 15th of September, by Vincent Lunardi, a 
native of Italy. His balloon’was made of oiled filk, painted 
in alternate {tripes of blue and red. Its diameter was 33 
feet. From a net which went over about two-thirds of 
the balloon, defcended 45 cords to a hoop hanging below 
the balloon, and to which the gallery was attached. The 
balloon had no valve; and its neck, which terminated in the 
form of a pear, was the aperture through which the inflam- 
mable air was introduced, and throuzh waich it might be 
let out. The air for filling the balloon was produced from 
inc by means of diluted vitriolic acid. Mr. Lunardi 
‘departed from the Artillery-ground at two o’clock ; and 
with him were a dog, a cat, anda pigeon. After throwing 
out fome fand to clear the houfes, he afcended to a great 
height. he direction of his motion at firft was north-weft 
by weft; but as the balloon rofe higher, it fell into another 
current of air, which carried it nearly north. About half 
after three he defeended very near the ground, and landed 
the cat, which was almoft dead with cold: then rifing, he 
profecuted his voyage. He afcribes his defcent to the ac- 
tion of anoar; but as he was under the neceffity of throw- 
ing out ballait in order to re-alcend, his defcent was more 
probably occafioned by the lofs.of inflammable air. At 
ten minutes patt four he defcended on a meadow near Ware 
in Hertfordfhire. The only philofophical inftrument:which 
he carried with him was a thermometer, which in the courfe\ 
of his voyage itood as low as 29°, and he obferved that 
the drops of water which collected round the balloon were 
frozen. 

The longeft and the moft interefling voyage, which.was 
performed about this time, .was that of Meflrs. Roberts.and 


M. Collin Hullin at ‘Paris, on the roth of September. 
Their aeroltat was filled with inflammable air. Its diame- 
ter was 272 feet, and its length 46% feet, and it was 
made to float with its longeft-part parallel to the horizon, 
with a boat of nearly 17 feet long attached to a net that 
went over it as far as’its middle. To the boat were an- 
nexed wings or oars, in the form of an umbrella. At 
r2 o’clock they afcended with 450 pounds of ballalt, and 
after various manecuvres defcendéd at 40 minutes paft fix 
o’clock near Arras, in Artois, having {till 200 pounds of 
their ballaft remaining in the boat. Having rifen about 
1400 feet, they perceived ftormy clouds which they en- 
deavoured to avoid; but the current of air was uniform 
from the height of 600 to 4200 feet. The barometer on 
the coaft of the fea was 29,61 inches, and funk to 23,94 
inches. ‘They found that by working with their oars, they 
accelerated their courfe. Inthe profecution of their voy- 
age, which was 150 miles, they heard two claps of thunder; 
and the cold eccafioned by the approach of ftormy clouds 
nade the thermometer fall from 77° to 59°, and condenfed 
the inflammable air in the balloon, fo as to make it defcend 
very low. From fome experiments they concluded, that 
they were able by the ufe of two oars to deviute from the 
direétion of the wind about 22°. But this experiment re- 
quires repetition, in order to alcertain with accuracy the ef- 
fect here afcribed to oars. 

The fecond aerial voyage in England was performed by 
Mr. Blanchard and M. Sheldon, profeffor of anatomy to 
the Royal Academy, the firft Englifhman who afcended 
with an aerottatic machine, ‘This experiment was perform- 
ed at Chelfea on the 16th of October. The wings ufed on 
this occafion feemed to have produced no deviation in the 
machine’s tracks from the direCtion of the wind. Mr. 
Blanchard, having landed his friend about the dittance of 
14 miles from Chelfea, proceeded alone with different cur- 
rents; and afcended fo high as to experience great dithiculty 
of breathing: a pigeon alfo, which flew away from the 
boat, laboured for fome time with its wings, in order to 
fultain itfelf in the rarefied air, and after wandering for a 
good while returned and relted on one fide of the boat. 
Mr. Blanchard perceiving the fea before him defcended near 
Rumfey, about 75 miles from Londen, having travelled at 
the rate of nearly 20 miles an hour. 

On the rath of October, Mr. Sadler, of Oxford, made 
a voyage of 14 miles from that place in 17 minutes, with — 
an inflammable air balloon of his own contrivance and con- 
ftruction. 

Mr. Blanchard’s fifth aerial voyage was performed from 
London on the 30th of November, in company with Dr. 
J. Jefferies, a native of America. This voyage was about 
twenty-one miles. It does not appear that they derived any 
advantage from their oars in directing the courfe of the bal- 
loon. ; 

_Gn the 4th of January 1785, Mr. Harper afcended 
with an inflammable air-balloon from Birmingham: he 
went to the diltance of 50 miles in about an hour and a 
quarter, and found no inconveniencies befide fuch as might 
be expected from the changes of wet and cold, and a tem- 
porary deafnefs. The thermometer defcended from 40° to 
28°. 

On the 7th of January Mr. Blanchard, accompanied by 
Dr. Jefferies, departed with the balloon, which had carried 
him five times through the air, from Dover cattle towards 
the French coaft. In their pafflage they were under a ne- 
ceffity of throwing away every thing which they had with 
them in the boat, and to part even with their clothes, in 
order to prevent the balloon from falling into thetea; but - 
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as they approached the land, it began to rife: and in two 
hours they reached the high grounds near Calais, and the 
balloon rifing ftill higher over the land, they defcended 
fafely in the foreft of Guiennes. In confequence of this 
voyage the king of France prefented Mr. Blanchard with a 
gift of 12000 livres, and granted him a penfion of 1200 livres 
a year. A bottle which was thrown out of the boat in the 
time of their danger, {truck the water with fuch force, that 
the fhock was heard at a confidcrable elevation, and fenfibly 
felt on the car and balloon. 

On the rgth of January Mr. Crofbie afcended at Dublin 
with an inflammable air balloon to a great height, and rofe 
fo rapidly as to be out of fight in 33 minutes. By opening 
the valve he defcended fuddenly as he approached very 
near the fea. On the 23d of March Count Zambeccari and 
Admiral Sir Edward Vernon afcended at London, and 
failed to Horfham in Suffex, at the diftance of 35 miles, in 
lefs than an hour. «At the height of about two miles, the 
barometer having fallen from 30. 4 inches to 20. 8 inches, 
an accident endangered them, and obliged them to defcend. 
In their defcent they paffed through a denfe cloud, which 
covered them with fhow. They obferved that the balloon 
revolved perpetually round its vertical axis, with fuch ra- 
pidity as to perform each revolution in four or five feconds ; 
they alfo mention a kind of ruftling noife, which they heard 
among the clouds, and that the balloon was greatly agi- 
tated in its defcent. On the 5th of May, Mr. Sadler and 
Mr. Windham afcended at Moulfey Hurit; and were 
driven by a current of air towards the fea. They fortu- 
nately defcended at the conflux of the Thames and Med- 
way ; but the cords of their machine being releafed, it in- 
ftantly afcended and floated to a confiderable diftance, and 
was taken up by a trading veffel at fea, where it fell. On 
the r2thof May, Mr. Crofbie afcended at Dublin, but foon 
came down again with a velocity, which alarmed the fpec- 
tators. Upon his defcent, Mr. M‘Guire, a college youth, 
{prurg into the machine, and was carried off by the afcend- 
ing balloon towards the Channel; he at length fell into 
the fea, and was taken up by a boat difpatched for his relief, 
juft when his ftrength was exhauited with {wimming, and 
thus his life was faved. 

The fate of M. P. de Rozier, the firft aerial navigator, 
and of his companion M. Romain, has been much lamented. 
They afcended at Boulogne on the 15th of June, with an 
intention of croffing the Channel to England. Their ma- 
chine confifted of a {pherical balloon 37 feet in diameter, 
filled with inflammable air; and under this balloon was fuf- 
pended a {mall Montgolfier, or fire-balloon, ten feet in 
diameter. This Montgoltier was defigned for rarefying the 
atmofpheric air, and thus diminifhing the fpecific gravity of 
the whole apparatus. For the firft twenty minutes they 
feemed to purfue the proper courfe ; but the balloon feemed to 
be much inflated, and the aeronauts appeared anxious to de- 
feend. Soon however, when they were at the height of 
about three quarters of a mile, the whole apparatus was in 
flames, and the unfortunate adventurers fell to the ground, 
and were killed on the fpot. 

On the rgth of July Mr. Crofbie afeended at Dublin 
with a view of crofling the Channel to England. Toa 
wicker bafket of a circular form, which he had fubftituted 
for the boat, he had affixed a number of bladders, for the 
purpofe of rendering his gallery buoyant, in cafe of a difalter 
at fea. The height to which he afcended at one time was 
fuch, that by the intenfe cold his ink was frozen, and the 
mercury funk into the ball of the thermometer. He him- 
felf was fick, and he felt a flrong impreffion on the tym- 
pewum of his ears. At his utmoft elevation he thought 
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himfelf ftationary; but on difcharging fome gas, he de- 
{cended to a very rough current of air blowing to the north. 
He then entered a denfe cloud, and experienced ftrong 
blafts of winds, with thunder and lightning, which brought 
him with rapidity towards the furface of the water. The 
water foon entered his car; the force of the wind plunged 
him into the ocean ; and it was with difficulty that he put 
on his cork jacket. The bladders which he had prepared 
were now found of great ufe. ‘The water, added to bis 
own weight, ferved as ballaft; and the balloon maintaining 
its poife, anfwered the purpofe of a fail, by means of which, 
and a fnatch-block to his car, he moved before the wind as 
regularly as a failing veflel. He was at length overtaken by 
fome veffels that were crowding fail after him, and conveyed 
to Dunleary, with the balloon towed after them. On the 
22d of july, Major Money, who afcended at Norwich, was 
driven out to fea, and after having been blown about for 
about two hours, he dropped into the water. After much 
exertion for preferving his life, and when he was almoft de- 
{pairing of relief, he was taken up by a revenue cutter in 
a ftate of extreme weaknefs; having been ftruggling to 
keep himfelf above water for about feven hours. The 
longeft voyage that had been hitherto made was performed 
by Mr. Blanchard towards the end of Auguit. He af- 
cended at Lifle, accompanied by the chevalier de L’Epi- 
nard, and traverfed a diftance of 300 miles before they de- 
{cended. On this, as well as on other occafions, Mr. Blan- 
chard made trial of a parachute, in the form of a large 
umbrella, which he contrived for breaking the fall in cafe 
of any accident. With this machine he let down a dog, 
which came to the ground gently and unhurt. 

On the Sth of September Mr. Baldwin afcended from 
the city of Chefter, and performed an aerial voyage of 25 
miles m two hours anda quarter. His greateft elevation was 
about a mile and a half, and he fuppofes that the velocity 
of his motion was fometimes at the rate of 30 miles an 
hour. He has publifhed a circumitantial account of his 
voyage, defcribed the appearances of the clouds as he pafled 
through them, and annexed a variety of obfervations relat- 
ing to aeroftation, which render his treatife valuable and tn- 
terefting to thofe who with to acquaint themfelves with this 
fubjec&t. It would be tedious to recount the aerial expedi- 
tions that were performed in various parts of our own 
country, as well as on the continent, in the whole courfe 
of the year 1785; more efpecially as they have afforded 
us no experiment or difcovery of any peculiar importance. 
The moft perfevering aerial navigator has been Mr. Blan- 
chard. In Auguft 1788, he afcended at Brunfwick for the 
thirty-fecond time. Within two years from the firft dif- 
covery of this art of navigating the atmofphere, more than 
forty different perfons performed the experiment without 
any material injury ; and it may be juftly queftioned, fays 
Mr. Cavallo, whether the firtt forty perfons, who trufted 
themfelves to the fea in boats, efcaped fo fafely. The ca- 
taftrophe that befel Rozier, and the unpleafant circum- 
ftances that have happened to fome of the aeronauts in our 
own country, have been owing not {o much to the principle 
of the art, as to want of judgment, or imprudent manage- 
ment in the conduét of it. 

We fhail clofe this abftra& of the hiftory of aeroftation 
with the obfervations of a very competent judge on the re- 
{pective advantages and difadvantages of balloons made with 
inflammable air, and of thofe that are raifed by means of hot 
air, to the former of which he gives the preference. The 
principal camparative advantages of the rarefied air-balloons 
are, their being filled with little or no expence; their not 
requiring to be made of fo expenfive materials ; and the com- 
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buftibles neceffary to fill them being found almoft every 
where, fo that when the provifion of fuel is exhautted, the 
acronaut may defcend and recruit his fuel, in order to pro- 
ceed on his voyage. But they mult be larger than balloons 
of the other fort, in order to take up the fame weight 5 and 
the prefence of fire is a continual trouble and a continual 
danger. Experience has, in many inftances, evinced the 
difaftrous confequences that have attended them. On the 
other hand, the inflammable air balloon mutt be made of a 
fubftance impermeable to the fubtile was; the gas itfelf can- 
not be produced without a confiderable expence; and it 1s 
not eafy to find the materials and apparatus neceffary for 
the produétion of it in every place. Improvements, how- 
ever, daily occur in the preparation of the coverings of 
thefe balloons, fo as to render them nearly impermeable to 
the inflammable air: and it has been found that an in- 
flammable air-balloon, 30 feet in diameter, may be fo made 
as to fultain two perfons and a confiderable quantity of 
ballaft in the air for more than 24 hours, when properly 
managed ; and one man might poflibly be fupported by the 
fame machine for three days. 

AEROSTATION, pradice of. The fhape of the balloon is 
one of the firft objects of confideration in the conftruétion 
of this machine. Asa {phere admits the greateft capacity 
under the leait furface, the fpherical figure, or that which 
approaches neareft to it, has been generally preferred. 
However, fince bodies of this form oppofe a greater furface 
to the air, and confequently a greater obftruGtion to the 
ation of the oar or wings than thofe of fome other form, 
and therefore cannot be fo well guided in a calm, or in 
acourfe different from the direGtion of the wind, it has been 
propofed to conftru& balloons of a conical or oblong figure, 
and to make them proceed with their narrow end forward. 
Mr. Hoole, an ingenious writer, who is now publifhing a 
tranflation of the works of Leeuwenhock, in his Thoughts 
on the farther Improvement of Aerottation, fuggeits the 
fhape of a fifh as the moft proper: the fharp head, under 
fuch a form, will ferve to divide the refifting fluid, 
and open a paflage, and the tail will ferve as a rud- 
der to fteer its courfe. He alfo propofes to fix a feat 
for the traveller in the lower part of the body of the 
fifh, or in the centre of gravity of the whole mafs, fo 
that the machine may be always horizontal, and that 
the impulfe of any force ufed there may actuate the whole 
body. And he farther fuggelts, that the traveller fhould 
be furnithed with inftrnments of fufficient furface to take 
hold of the air, and of fufficient ftrength to bear the whole 
exertion of his mufcular force, analogous in their form and 
fituation to the fins of fifhes. But by adopting the oblong 
fhape, the furface, and confequently the weight of the 
cover, muft{ be augmented, in order to obtain the fame 
lifting power with that of a {phere, both becaufe its capa- 
city will be lefs under the fame furface, and becaufe its 
capacity muft be made greater in order to compenfate for 
the augmentation of weight. Befides, an oblong machine 
cannot eafily be kept with the {malleft’ part. forward in the 
atmofphere: and if it fhould turn fideways, as it probably 
might, the propofed advantage would thereby be loft: not 
to add, that accidental circumftances might occur which 
would endanger its overturning. 

In order to expedite the calculations that relate to the 
conftru€tion of a balloon of a fpherical form, it fhould 
be remembered, that the circumferences of fpheres are 
as their diameters; their furfaces as the fquares; and their 
folid contents as the cubes of the diameters. The pro- 
portion of the diameter to the circumference of a cir- 
cle, % @ 7 to 22, or 1 to 34, fhould be recollected; fo 
= § 


that ifthe diameter of a balloon be 35 feet, its circumference 
will be 110 feet. If the diameter be multiplied by the cirs 
cumfcrence, the product will be the furface of the {phere ; 
i. ¢. 35 X 110==3850 fquare feet. If this furface be divided 
by the breadth (in feet) of the fluff of which the balloon 
is made, the quotient will be the number of feet in length 
neceflary for conftruéting the balloon: thus if the ftuff be 
3 feet wide=——= 12834 feet, or 428 yards nearly, which 
is the quantity for a balloon of 35 fect in diameter. By 
knowing the weight of a given piece of the ftuff, as of a 
{quare yard or fquare foot, it is eafy to find the weight of 
the whole bag, by multiplying the furféce in fquare feet or 
yards by the weight of a {quare foot or yard; eg. if each 
{quare yard weigh 16 ounces, or one pound, the whole 
bag will weigh 428 pounds. Again, the capacity, or folid 
content of the {phere, may be found by multiplying 4 of the 
furface by the diameter, or by taking 41 of the cube o 

the diameter; thus, m the prefent inftance, we fhall have 
22458 cubic feet for the capacity of the balloon, or the 
number of cubic feet of air which it will difplace. From 
the content and furface of the balloon, we may deduce its 
power of afcenfion or levity in the following manner :—a 
cubic foot of air weighs, at an average, about 14 ounce, 
and adding to the number 22455, its fifth part, we fhall 
have 26959 ounces, or 1684 pounds, for the weight of the 
common air difplaced by the balloon. From this weight, 
deduting the weight of the bag, or 425 pounds, there 
will remain 1256 pounds expreffing the levity of the bal- 
loon, independently of the contained air. If this be inflam- 
mable air, its weight varies from to +1, the weight of 
common air; if it be taken at 4 of the weight of common 


air, then —= 280 pounds will denote the weight of the 


air filling the balloon; and taking this from 1256, é. e. 
1256—280, will leave 976 pounds, the power of afcenfion 
of the balloon, or the weight which it will carry up, con- 
fifting of the car, ropes, paflengers, ballaft, and other 
neeeffaries. If heated air be ufed, the denfity of this is 
diminifhed about one-third; and therefore, taking from 
1684 one-third of itfelf, there will remain 1123 for the 
weight of the contained warm air, and this fubtra@ed from 
1256, leaves 133 pounds for the levity of the balloon ; but 
as this is not fufficient for carrying up the car, paffengers, 
&c. it is evident that a larger balloon, on Montgolfier’s 
principle, is neceffary for the fame purpofe that may be 
effected by a f{maller one of inflammable air. To eftimate 
the power of afcenfion correfponding to any given weight, 
é. g. 1000 pounds; fince the levities are nearly as the cubes 
of the diameters, and confequently the diameters as the 
cube roots of the levities; and the levities being as 133 to ~ 
1000, i. e. nearly as t to 8, the cube-roots are as I to 2; 
confequently 1: 2 :: 35 : 70 feet, the diameter of a 
Montgolfier, made of the fame thicknefs of ftuff as the 
former, and capable of lifting 1000 pounds. Purfuing the 
fame kind of calculation, it is eafy to eftimate the fize of a 
balloon, made of {tuff of a given thicknefs, and filled with 
air of a given denfity, that will juft float in air. From the 
weight of a cubic foot of common air, fubtraét that of a 
cubic foot of the lighter or contained air; then divide 
6 times the weight of a {quare foot of the ftuff by the 
remainder, and the quotient will be the diameter, in feet, of 
the balloon that will juft float at the furface of the earth. 
Suppofe the fluff to be 1 pound to the {quare yard, or 
X© ounces to the fquare foot, and this multiplied by 6 gives 
32; then the cubic foot of common air weighing 14 ounce, 
and of heated air + of the fame, the difference being 2; 
con- 
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‘confequently~ divided by 2, gives 26} feet, ‘which is the 


diameter of a Montgolfier that will juft float: but if inflam- 
mable air, 4 the weight of common air, be ufed, the diffe- 
rence between 14 and 4 of it is one; by which dividing 


vor 10%, the quotient 103 feet will be the diameter of an 


inflammable air-balloon that will juft float. If the diameter 
-in either of thefe cafes be increafed, the refpeétive balloons 
will afcend in the atmofphere. 

In order to determine the height to which a given bal- 
loon will rife, when the diameter of the balloon, and the 
weight that exactly balances it are given, proceed in the 
following manner :—compute the contents of the globe in 
cubic feet, and divide its reftrainine weight in ounces by 
this content, and the quotient will be the difference in denfity 
or fpecific gravity of the atmofphere at the furface of the 
earth, and that at the height to which the balloon will rife; 
fubtraét this difference or quotient from 14 or 1. 2, the 
denfity at the earth, and the remainder will be the denfity 
at that height ; then the height correfponding to that denfity 
will be found with fufficient exaétnefs in the annexed 
Table. 


e. g. Let the diameter of the bal- 7 Waenrin sais 
loon be 35 feet, its capacity 22458, | miles. Denfity. 
and the levity of the firft 976 pounds, 
or 15616 ounces; the quotient of =. 1.200 
the latter number divided by the for- x I.141 

. 15616. es art Bs 1.085 
mer, 2. ¢. eae -695, which is the 3 1.031 
denfity at the utmoft height, and nN 0.980 
to which in the Table correfponds Iz 0.932 
fomewhat lefs than 2! miles, and 18 0.886 
this is the height to which the lz 0.842 
balloon will afcend. When the 2 * 9.800 
fame balloon was filled with heated or 0.701 
air, its levity was equal to 133 ae 0.723 

ounds,- or 2128 ounces, which di- 24 0.687 
vided by 22458, the capacity, gives 3 0.653 


the quotient, .og5; and this fub- 

traGted from 1.200, leaves 1.105 for the denfity ; to which, 
in the table correfponds half a mile, or more nearly 3 of 
a mile. Such are the heights to which thefe balloons 
would nearly afcend, if they retained their figure, and loft 
none of the contained air: or more precifely, thefe are 
the heights at which they would fettle ; for their acquired 
velocity would at firft carry them above thefe heights, till 
their motion would be deftroyed; and then they would 
defcend below thefe heights, though not fo much as they 
had gone above them: after which they would reafcend, 
and pafs thefe heights again ; but not fo far as they had 
gone below them: thus vibrating alternately above and 
below thefe heights, but every time lefs and lefs. ‘Thefe 
calculations for finding the height to which the balloon will 
afeend, are formed independently of the different ftates of 
the thermometer at the higheit point and at the furface of the 
earth ; but the allowances to be made on this account will 
appear from what is delivered under the article Armos- 
PHERE. 

Next to the fhape, it is neceffary to confider the ftuff that 
is molt proper for forming the envelope of the inflammable 
or rarefied air. Silk ftuif, efpecially that which is called 
luteftring, properly varmifhed, has been moft commonly 
ufed for inflammable air-balloons: and common linen, lined 
within and without with paper, varnifhed, for thofe of 
rarefied air. Varnithed paper, or gold beater’s fkin, will 
anfwer the purpofe for making fmall inflammable air-bal- 


loons ; and the {mall rarefied air-baltloons may be made o' 
paper without any varnifh-or other preparation. : 

The ftuff for large balloons of both kinds require fome 
previous preparation. The belt mode of preparing the 
cloth for a machine upon Montgolfier’s principle, is firft to 
foak it in a folution of fal ammoniac and fize, ufing one 
pound of each to every gallon of water; and when the 
cloth is quite dry, to paint it over with fome earthy colour, 
and. ftrong fize or glue. It may be alfo varnifhed over, 
when perteétly dry, with fome itiff oily varnifh or fimple 
drying linfeed oil; which would dry before it penetrates 
quite throuch the cloth. 

The varnith for the filk or linen of the infammable air. 
balloons fhould be impermeable to the inflammable gas, 
pliable, and fufficiently diy to adhere firmly to the ftuff. 
In France much has been faid of the clattic gum varnih ; 
but the compofition of it is kepta fecret. This gum is 
known to be foluble in divers effential oils, and alfo by 
vitriolic ether. The former folution forms a varnifh which 
never perfectly dries: the latter dries readily, but the folu- 
tion is too dear for common ufe. The following varnith 
has been recommended. ‘To one pint of linfeed oil, add 
two ounces of litharge, two ounces of white vitriol, and 
two ounces of gum fandarach; boil the whole for about an 
hour over a flow fire ; then let it cool: feparate it from the 
fediment, or ftrain it through a fieve, and dilute it with a 
fufficient quantity of {pirits of turpentine. But the beft 
varnifh for an inflammable air-balloon is made with bird-lime. 
Mr. Cavallo direéts to prepare it in the following manner, 
which, in his opinion, is preferable to that of M. Faujas de 
Saint Fond. In order to render linfeed oil drying, boil 
it with two ounces of faccharum faturni and three ounces of 
litharge, for every pint of oil, till the oil hath diffolved them; 
then put a pound of birdlime and half a pint of the drying 
oil into a pot of iron or copper, holding about a gallon ; and 
let it boil gently over a flow charcoal fire till the bird-lime 
ceafes to crackle ; then pour upon it two pints and a half of 
drying oil, and boil it for about an hour longer, ftirring it 
often with an iron or wooden fpatula. As the varnifh in 
boiling {wells much, the pot fhould be removed from the 
fire and replaced when the varnifh fublides. Whilft it is 
boiling, it fhould be occafionally examined, in order to de- 
termine whether it has boiled enough. For this purpofe, 
take fome of it upon the blade of a large knife, and after 
rubbing the blade of another knife upon it, feparate the 
knives, and when on their feparation the varnifh begins to 
form threads between the two knives, it has boiled enough, 
and fhould be removed from the fire. When it is almoft 
cold, add about an equal quantity of fpirits of turpentine, 
mix both well together, and let the mafs reft till the next 
day ; then havine warmed it a little, ftrain and bottle it. 
If it is too thick, add more fpirits of turpentine: ‘This 
varnifh fhould be laid upon the tuff, when perfeétly dry, 
in a luke-warm ftate ; a thin ccat of it upon one fide, and 
about twelve hours after two other coats fhould be laid on, 
one on each fide, and in twenty-four hours the filk may be 
ufed. j 

Mr. Blanchard’s methed of making elaftic gum varnifh ‘for 
the filk of a balloon is as follows. Diffolve eiaftie gum, cut 
{mall, in five times its weight of fpirits of turpentine, by 
keeping them fome days together; then boil one ounce of 
this folution in eight ounces of drying linfeed oil fora few 
minutes, and ftrain it. Ufe it warm. 

The pieces of which an inflammable air-balloon is to be 
formed, mult be cut of a proper fize, according to the pro- 
pofed dimenfons of it, when the varnifh is fufficiently dry. 
The pieces that compofe the furface of the balloon are like 
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thofe gores that form the fuperficies of a globe: and the 
beft method of cutting them is to defcribe a pattern of 
wood or {tiff card-paper, and to cut the fill or ftuff upon it. 
One of thefe pieces, that may ferve as a pattern for others, 
is reprefented in Plate 1. Pneumatics, fig. 2. In this figure, 
fuppofe A E and BC to be two right lines perpendicular to 
each other. Then find the circumference anfwering to the 
given diameter of the balloon in feet and decimals of a foot ; 
and make A D and D E each equal to a quarter of the cir- 
cumference, fo that A E may be equal to half the circum- 
ference. Divide ADAnto 18 equal parts, and to the points 
of divifion apply the lines fe, 41, £4, &c. parallel to each 
other, and perpendicular to AD. Divide the whole cir- 
cumference into twice the given number of pieces, and make 
DC and DB each equal to the quotient of this divifion ; fo 
that BC will be equal to the greateft breadth of one of thofe 
pieces. Multiply this quotient or DC by the decimals 
annexed to fg, viz. 0.99619, and the product exprefles the 
length of fg; and multiply DC by the decimals annexed 
to Ai, and the product expreffes the length of Ai, &e. 
Having thus found the lengths of all thefe lines, draw by 
hand a curve line, paffing through theiy extremities, and 
this will be the edge of one quarter of the pattern. The 
other quarters ABD, EBD, EDC, may be eafily deferibed 
by applying to each of them a piece of paper equal to A 
DC. Suppofe the diameter of the balloon to be 20 feet, 
and that it isto be made of 12 pieces. In order to draw 
the pattern, find the circumference of the balloon, which is 
62.83 feet, and dividing it by 4, the quotient is 15.7 feet: 
confequently AD and DE will be each equal to 15.7 feet. 
Divide the circumference 62.83 by 24, or double the num- 
ber of pieces that are to form the balloon ; and the quoticnt 
2.618 feet will be the length of DC or BD; therefore BC 
is equal to 5.236 feet. Then dividing AD into 18 equal 
parts, and drawing the parallel lines from the points of di- 
vifion, find the length of thefe lines by multiplying 2.618 
by the decimals annexed to that line: thus, 2.618 multi- 
plied, by 0.99619 gives 2.608 feet for the length of fg 5 
and multiplying 2.618 by 0.98481, we fhall have 2.573 feet 
for the length of 4i, &c. The pieces cut after fuch a pat- 
tern fhould be left about one half or three quarters of an 
inch all round larger than the pattern, in order to allow for 
the feams. They may be joined by laying about half an 
inch of the edge of one piece over the edge of the other, 
and fewing them with a double ftitching. Mr, Blanchard 
joins them very expeditioufly in the following manner, He 
lays about half an inch of the edge of one piece flat over the 
edge of the other, and pafles a hot iron over it; in doing which, 
a piece of paper ought to be laid both under and over the filk. 
The joining may be rendered more fecure, by running it 
with a filk thread, and {ticking a ribband over it. ‘The 
ribbands laid over feams may be ftuck with common glue, 
provided the varnifh of the filk is properly dried. When the 
glue is quite dry, the ribbands fhould be varnifhed over, to 
prevent their being unglued by the rain. 

To the upper part of the balloon there muft be adapted 
a valve, opening inward, to which is annexed a flring pefling 
through a hole made in a {mall round piece of wood which 
is faftened to the loweft part of the balloon oppofite to the 
valve, to the boat below it ; fo that the aeronaut may open 
it as occafion requires, and let the inflammable air out of 
the balloon. To the lower part of the balloon are fixed 
two pipes of the fame ftuff with the covering, fix inches in 
diameter for a balloon of thirty feet, and much larger for 
balloons of greater fize, and long enough to reach the boat. 
Thefe pipes are the apertures through which the ipflam- 
mable air is introduced ito the balloon. 


The boat may be made of wicker-work, and covered with 
leather, well painted or varnifhed over. The beft me- 
thod of fufpending it is by means of ropes, proceeding from 
the net which goes over the balloon. ‘This net fhould be 
formed to the fhape of the balloon, and fall down to the 
middle of it, and have various cords proceeding from it to 
the circumference of a circle, about two feet below the 
balloon ; and from that circle other ropes fhould go to the 
edge of the boat. This circle may be made of wood, or of 
feveral pieces of flender cane bound together. The mefhes 
of the net may be {mall at top, againit which part of the 
balloon the inflammable air exerts the greateft force, and in- 
creafe in fize as they recede from the top. A hoop has been 
fometimes put round the middle of the balloon for fattening 
the net. This is not abfolutely neceffary ; but when ufed, 
it is beft made of pieces of cane bound together, and covered 
with leather, When the balloon and its appendages are 
conttruéted, the next objet of importance is to procure 
proper materials for filling it. With refpeé to thofe in- 
flated by heated air, nothing need be faid till the method of 
filling them is defcribed. 

Inflammable air for balloons of the other kind may be ob- 
tained in feveral ways; but the beft methods are by applying 
acids to certain metals; by expofing animal, vegetable, 
and fome mineral fubftances, in a clofe veflel, to a ftron 
fire ; or by tran{mitting the vapour of certain fluids through 
red-hot tubes. 

In the firft of thefe methods, iron, zinc, and vitriolic acid, 
are the materials molt commonly ufed. The vitriolic acid 
mult be diluted with five or fix parts of water. Iron may 
be expected to yield in the common way about 17¢0 times 
its own bulk of gas ; or 44 ounces of iron, the like weight 
of oil of vitriol, and 224 ounces of water will produce one 
cubic foot of inflammable air: fix ounces of zine, an equal 
weight of oil of vitriol, and 30 ounces of water, are neceflary 
for producing the fame quantity. It is more proper to ufe 
the turnings or chippings of great pieces of iron, as of can- 
non, &c. than the filings of that metal; becaufe the heat 
attending the effervefcence will be diminifhed, and the di- 
luted acid will pafs more readily through the interftices of 
the turnings, when they are heaped together, than through 
the filings which ftick clofer to one another. The weight 
of the inflammable air, thus obtained by means of acid of 
vitriol, is, in the common way of procuring it, generally 
one-feventh part of the weight of common air ; and with the 
neceffary precautions for philofophical experiments, lefs than 
one-tenth of the weight of common air. The other elattic 
fluids, which are generated with the inflammable air, may 
be feparated from it by pafling the inflammable air through 
water, in which quick-lime has been diffolved ; the water 
will abforb thefe fluids, cool the inflammable air, and pre- 
vent its overheating the balloon, when it is introduced into 
it. As white vitriol is fold much dearer than the vitriol of 
iron, it will be a faving to make the inflammable air by 
means of zinc and vitriolic acid, rather than of this acid and 
iron: becaufe the fale of the white vitriol arifing from the 
former will, in a degree, be a compenfation for the expence 
of the materials. 

Inflammable air may alfo be obtained at a much cheaper 
rate by the adtion of fire on various fubftances ; but the gas 
thus obtained is not fo light as that produced by the effer- 
vefcence of acids and metals. The fubftances proper to be 
ufed for this purpofe are pit-coal, afphaltum, amber, rock 
oil, and other minerals ; wood, and efpecially oak, camphor 
oil, {pirits of wine, ether, and animal fubftances, which yield 
air of different degrees and of various f{pecific gravity. But 
pit-coal is the fubftance moft proper to be ufed. A pound 

of 
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of pit-coal expofed to a red heat, yields about three cubic 
feet of inflammable air, which, whether it be pafled through 
water or not, weighs about one-fourth of the weight of an 
equal bulk of common air. 

Dr. Prieftley obferves, that animal or vegetable fub{tances 
will yield fix and even ten times more inflammable air, when 
the fire is fuddenly increafed, than when it is gently raifed, 
though it be afterwards made very ftrong. And Mr. Ca- 
vallo informs us, that the various fubftances above enume- 
rated generally yield all the inflammable air in about an 
hour’s time. The ufual method is to inclofe the fubftances 
in earthen or iron veffels, and thus to expofe them to a 
{trong fire fufficient to make the veffels red-hot ; the inflam- 
mable air proceeding from the aperture of the veffcl, is re- 
ceived into a tube or refrigeratory, and pafling through the 
tube or worm, is at la{t colleéted in a balloon or other vef- 
fel. A gun-barrel has been often ufed for effays of this 
kind. The manner of conduéting this procefs is particu- 
larly deferibed by Mr. Cavallo, ubi infra. 

The latt method of obtaining inflammable air was lately 
difcovered by Mr. Lavoifier, and alfo by Dr. Prieftley. 
Mr. Lavoifier made the fteam of boiling water pafs through 
the barrel of a gun, kept red-hot by burning coals. Dr. 
Prieltley ufes, inftead of the gun-barrel, a tube of red-hot 
brafs, upon which the {team of water has no effeét, and 
which he fills with the pieces of iron which are feparated in 
the boring of cannon. By this method he obtains an in- 
flammable air, the fpecitic gravity of which is to that of 
common air as 1 to 13. In this method a tube about three 
quarters of aninch in diameter, and about three feet long, is 
filled with iron turnings; then the neck of a retort or clofe 
boiler is luted to one of its ends, and the worm of a refrige- 
ratory is adapted to its other extremity. The middle part 
of the tube is then furrounded with burning coals, fo as to 
keep about one foot in length of it red-hot, and a fire is 
always made under the retort or boiler fufficient to make the 
water boil with vehemence. In this procefs a confiderable 
quantity of inflammable air comes out of the worm of 
the refrigeratory. It is faid that iron yields one-half 
more air by this means, than by the aétion of vitriolic acid. 
See Hyprocen. 

Balloons of the fmaller fize, fuch as thofe of two or three 
feet in diameter, and alfo bladders, may be filled with in- 
flammable air, after paffing it through water, by means of 
the following fimple apparatus. See Plate I. Pneumatics, 
Jig: 3- A is the bottle that contains the ingredients which 
produce the gas; BCD is a tube in form of a fyphon, 
faftened by one extremity into the neck of this bottle, and 
pafling through a hole of the ftopper of another bottle FE, 
it extends fo far as almoft to touch the bottom of this bottle, 
which is nearly fulkof water. To another hole made in the 
cork of the bottle E is adapted another tube, to the out- 
ward extremity of which a bladder, or the aperture of the 
balloon is tied. The inflammable air, coming out of the aper- 
ture D of the tube, paffes through the water of the bottle E, 
and then enters into the bladder or balloon. Two {mall cafks 
might be ufed inftead of the bottles A and E. 

Another apparatus for producing hydrogen and convey- 
ing it into a balloon is exhibited in fg. 4. ABC is a veflel 
made of clay, or of iron, in the form of a Florence flafk ; 
and the fubitance yielding gas is introduced into it fo as to 
occupy about 4ths, or lefs, of its cavity. If the fubftance 
{well much by the ation of the fire applied to it, a tube of 
brafs, or firft a brafs and then a leaden tube mutt be luted to 
the neck C of the veffel, and the extremity D of the tube is 
made to pafs through the water of a tub H I, and to ter- 
minate under an inverted veflel EF, to the upper aperture 


of which the balloon, ora tube going to the balloon is 
adapted. When the part, AB, of the veffel is put into 
the fire, and made red-hot, the inflammable air that is genes 
rated will come out of the tube CD, and paffing through 
the water of the tub, it will at lait enter into the balloon G. 
As a confiderable quantity of common air remains in the 
inverted veffel EF, before the operation is begun, it fhould 
have a ftop-cock, K, through which it may be drawn out 
by fuction, and then the water will afcend as high as the 
ftop-cock. The aperture of the veflel, EF, fhould be at 
leaft one foot below the furface of the water in HI; and 
the fire fhould be at a fufficient diltance from the tub Hi, 
that the inflammable air, if any of it fhould efcape, may not 
take fire and do injury. 

The method of filling large aeroflatic machines with rare- 
fied air is as follows. A fcaffold ABCD (Plate Il. fg. 5.) 
the breadth of which is at leaft two-thirds of the diameter of 
the machine, is elevated about fix or eight feet above the 
ground. From the middle of it defcends a well EF, 
rnfing about two or three feet above it, and reaching to the 
ground, furnifhed with a door or two, through which the 
fire in the well is fupplied with fuel. The well fhould be 
conftru@ted of brick or of plaftered wood; and its diame- 
ter fhould be fomewhat lefs than that of the machine. On 
each fide of the fcaffold are erected two mafts HI, KL, 
each of which has a pulley at the top, and rendered firm 
by means of ropes KG, KP, HP, HG. The machine to 
be filled is placed on the fcaffold, with its neck round the 
aperture of the well. ‘The rope pafling over the pullies of 
the two matts, ferves, by pulling its two ends, to lift the 
balloon about fifteen feet or more above the {caffold : and 
the reft of the machine is reprefented by the dotted lines in 
the figure MNO. The machine is kept fteady and held 
down, whilft filling, by ropes pafling through loops or holes 
about its equator ; and thefe ropes may be eafily difengaged 
from the machine, by flipping them through the loops, 
when it is able to futtain itfelf. The proper combuftibles 
to be lighted in the well are thofe which burn quick and 
clear, rather than fuch as produce much {moke ; becaufe it 
is hot air, and not {moke, that is required to be introduced 
into the machine. Small wood and {traw have been found 
to be very fit for this purpofe. Mr. Cavallo obferves, as 
the refult of many experiments with fmall machines, that 
{pirits of wine are upon the whole the beft combuttible ;. 
but its price may prevent its being ufed for large ma- 
chines. As the current of hot air afcends, the machine 
will foon dilate, and lift itfelf above the fcaffold and gal- 
lery, which was covered by it. The paflengers, fuel, in- 
ftruments, &c. are then placed in the gallery. When the 
machine makes efforts to afcend, its aperture muft be 
brought, by means of the ropes annexed to it, towards the 
fide of the well, a little above the fcaffold. The fire place 
is then fufpended in it; the fire lighted in the grate ; and 
the lateral ropes being flipped off, the machine is abandoned 
to the air. It will appear in the atmofphere as it is repre- 
fented in fg. 6. It-has been determined by accurate expe- 
riments, that only one-third of the common air can be 
expelled from thefe large machines; and therefore, the 
afcending power of the rarefied air in them can be eftimated 
as only equal to half an ounce avoirdupois for every cubic 
foot. The apparatus for filling an inflammable air balloon 
is reprefented in fig. 7. A, A, are two tubs, about three 
feet in diameter, and nearly two feet deep, inverted in 
larger tubs, B, B, full of water. At the bottom of each 
of the inverted tubs there is a hole, to which is adapted a 
tin tube E, about feven inches in diameter, and feven or 
eight inches long. ‘To thefe tubes the filken tubes of the 
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balloon are tied. Each of the tubs, B, is furrounded by 
feveral {lrong cafks, fo regulated in number and capacity, 
as to be lefs than half full, when the materials are equally 
diftributed. In the top of cach of thefe cafks are two 
holes ; and to one of the holes is adapted a tin tube, formed 
fo as to pats over the edge of the tub B, and through the 
water, and to terminate with its aperture under the inverted 
tub A. The other hole, which ferves for fupplying the 
cafk with materials, is topped with a wooden plug. Thefe 
tin tnbes may be about three inches and a half in diameter, 
and the other holes may be fmaller. Two mafts, with a 
rope, &c. are ufed for this machine, as well as for the for- 
mer, although they are not abfolutely neceflary ; becaufe 
the balloon, by means of a narrow feaffold, or other con- 
trivance, may be elevated five or fix feet above the level of 
the tubs A.A. When theballoon is to be filled, the net 
is put over it and fufpended, as exhibited in CDF: and 
having expelled all the common air from it, its filk tubes 
are faltened round the tin tubes EE, and the materials in 
the cafks are properly proportioned ; the iron being firft put 
in, then the water, and la{lly the vitriolic acid. The bal- 
loon wili foon be inflated by this inflammable air, and fup- 
port itfelf without the aid of the rope GH. As the filling 
advances, the net is adjulted round it, the cords, proceed- 
ing from the net, are faftened to the hoop MN ; the boat 
IK is fafpended from the hoop MN, and every thing ne- 
ceffary for the voyage is depofited in the boat. When the 
balloon is a little more than three quarters full, the filken 
tubes are feparated from the tin tubes, and their extremities 
being tied, they are placed in the boat. Finally, when the 
aeronauts are feated in the boat, the lateral ropes are flipped 
off, and the machine afcends in the air, appearing as in jg. 8. 
In order to produce fuch a bulk of inflammable air as is 
neceflary for a balloon of 30 feet in diameter, whofe 
capacity is 14137 cubic feet, there will be required about 
3900 pounds of iron turnings, 3909 pounds of vitriolic acid, 
and 19500 pounds of water. he balloon will not be 
above three quarters full. 

Thefe proportions, {tated by Mr. Cavallo, are too great 
with refpeét to the metal and acid, and too {mall with re- 
gard to the water. Mr. Lunardi, who had confiderable 
experience in the praétice of aeroftation, filled his balloons 
at Edinburgh and Glafgow, with about 2000 pounds of the 
chippings of cannon procured from Carron, the fame quan- 
tity of vitriolic actd, and 12,000 pounds of water. The iron 
was placed in layers in his veffels, with ftraw between them, 
in order to enlarge the furface expofed to the action of the 
acid. He ufed only two large cafks, which were funk in 
the ground, and conveyed the gas into the balloon without 
pafling through water ; and he contrived to fill his balloon 
in lefs than half an hour, which operation had on former 
occafions required at lealt two hours. 

The inflammable air with which they fill their balloons 
at the Aeroftatic Inftitute, not long fince eftablifhed in 
France, is obtained by the following method, which is 
limple and not very expenfive. Six cylinders, or tubes of 
iron, are fixed by mafonry ina furnace of eafy and expe- 
ditious conftruétion, in fuch a manner that the two ends of 
each cylinder projeét out of the furnace; and thefe are 
furnifhed with {trong covers or lids of iron. Into thefe 
cylinders are introduced tubes of metal, one of which ferves 
to convey warm water into the red-hot cylinder, and the 
other to convey the air which is produced through a refer- 
voir filled with cauttic ley, into the balloon. The cylinders 
are partly filled with the chippings or turnings of iron that 
are procured from the boring of cannon. The exceffive heat 
of the furnace, which is maintained by a fupply of char- 


coal during the operation, is communicated to the cylinders 
and their contents. ‘In this ftate, boiling water is conveyed 
by one of the tubes to each cylinder; and as foon as it 
communicates with the inflamed iron, the water is decom- 
pofed: the one part, called the oxygen, attaches itfelf to 
the iron and calcines it; but the other part, or the hydro- 
gen, is combined with a quantity of the igneous 'fubftance, 
called caloric, and becomes hydrogenous gas, or inflamma- 


ble air, which remains in a permanent ftate of elaftic 


fluidity, and weighs feven or eight times lefs than the 
atmofpheric air. As the water contains a {mall quantity of 
carbon or fixed air, which would add weight to the air of 
the balloon, it is made to pafs through water in which 
cauftic alkali has been diffolved. This fluid attaches the 
carbon to itfelf, and thus the pure inflammable air is con- 
veyed into the balloon. ‘The cylinders in this operation, 
are fometimes fufed.: for preventing which accident, a 
pyrometer is annexed to the extremity of the cylinder which 
projects from the furnace; and the fire is regulated by a 
{cale connected with the pyrometer. The operation of 
filling a balloon, 3o feet diameter, in this way will occupy 
about four hours. 3 

In eftimating the afcending power of thefe machines, 
that of the inflammable air fhould be confidered as equal to 
ene ounce avoirdupois for every cubic foot, which is one 
fixth of the weight of common air; and therefore, if the 
capacity of a balloon is 12000 cubic feet, and three-fourths 
of it are filled with inflammable air, obtained from iron and 
diluted vitriolic acid, the afcending power of that gas 
may be eftimated at gooo ounces, or 5625 pounds; from 
which the weight of the covering, boat, and other appen- 
dages, muft be fubtracted. 

The conduét of balloons, when conftruéted, filled, and 
actually af{cending in the atmofphere, is an objeé& of great 
importance in the practice of aeroftation. The method 
generally ufed for elevating or lowering the balloons with 
rarefied air, has been the increafe or diminution of the fire 3 
and this is entirely at the command of the aeronaut, as long 
as he has any fuel in the gallery. The inflammable air- 
balloons have been generally raifed or lowered by diminifhing 
the weight in the boat, or by letting out fome of the gas 
through the valve. But the alternate efcape of the air in 
defcending, and difcharge of the ballaft for afcending, will 
by degrees render the machine incapable of floating ; for in 
the air it is impoffible to fupply the lofs of ballaft, and very 
difficult to fupply that of inflammable air. Thefe balloons 
willalfo rife or fall by means of the rarefaction or condenfa- 
tion of the inclofed air, occafioned by heat and cold. It 
has been propofed to aid a balloon in its alternate motion of 
afcent and defcent, by annexing to it a veffel of common 
air, which might be condenfed by lowering the machine, 
and rarefied again, by expelling part of it, for raifing the 
machine. But a veflel adapted to this purpofe muft be very 
ftrong, and, after all, the affiftance afforded-by it would 
not be very confiderable. M. Meunier, in order to attain 
this end, propofes to inclofe one balloon filled with common 
air, in another filled with inflammable air: as the balloon 
afcends, the inflammable air is dilated, and of courfe com- 
preffes the internal balloon containing common air ; and by 
diminifhing its quantity, leffens its weight. If it thould be 
neceflary to fupply this lofs, he fays it may be etalily done 
by a pair of bellows fixed in the gallery. Others have pro- 
pofed to annex a fmall machine with rarefied air to an in- 
flammable air-balloon by ropes, at fuch a diftance that the 
fire of the former might not affect the inflammable air of 
the latter : the whole apparatus, thus combined, of balloons 
formed on the two principles of heated and inflammable air, 
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might be ra‘fed or lowered by merely increafing or diminifh- 
ing the fire in the lower balloon. Wings or oars feem to 
have contributed little to the effect of either raifing or lowe 
ering balloons. 

Many {chemes have been propofed for dire@ing the ho- 
rizontal motion of balloons. Some have thought of an- 
nexing fails to a balloon, in order to give it the advantage of 
the wind; but to this propofal it has been obje@ed, that 
as the areoftatic machines are at re{t with refpe@ to the air 
that furrounds them, they feel no wind, and confequently 
can derive no benefit from the fails. An ingenious writer 
obferves, that the cafe of veffels at fea is quite different 
from that of balloons; becaufe the former move with a 
velocity incomparably lefs than that of the wind impelling 
them, on account of the refiftance of the water; and 
therefore, the difference between the velocity of the wind, 
and that of fhips, occafions that ftream of air which a@ts 
upon the fails. But a balloon finding no refiftance, ac- 
quires the fame velocity with the furrounding air, and 
therefore can feel no wind. The fame author adds, that 
the moft rational projeéts for dire¢ting an aeroftatic machine 
are thofe which propofe to exert a force again{t the ambient 
air on one fide of the machine, fo as to move it in the oppofite 
dire&tion. Oars and wings are the only inftruments that 
have been ufed for this purpofe with any meafure of fuc- 
cefs; but farther experiments are neceflary to afcertain 
their effect. If wings or oars be ufed, the beft method of mov- 
ing them is by the immediate application of human power, as 
in the cafe of the oars of boats on the water. However they 
fhould be as large and light as poffible ; and they may be 
made of filk ftretched between wires, tubes, or fticks. If 
they are flat they muft be turned edgeways when they 
are moved in the direction of the balloon’s courfe, and flat in 
the oppofite direGtion. One of the wings, ufed by Mr. 
Blanchard, is reprefented in fig.g. That ufed by Mr. Lu- 
nardi confifted of many filk fhutters or valves ABC D, DE 
CF, &c. (fg. 10.) each of which opens only on one fide 
viz. ADBC upon the line AB, DEC F upon the 
line DC, &c.; and by this conftru&tion, it becomes unne- 
ceflary to turn thefe oars edgeways. One of the wings, 
eonftructed by Zambeccari is exhibited in fg. 11, and is no- 
thing more than a piece of filk ftretched between two tin 
tubes fet at an angle ; and fo contrived as to turn edgeways 
of themfelves, when they go in one direGtion. Fig. 12. 
reprefents one of the wings ufed by Mefirs. Roberts, in 
the voyage of September roth, 1784. The greateft effe&t 
produced by the wings of an aeroftatic machine was that 
which occurred in this voyage. It is not difficult to deter- 
mine what force is neceflary to move a given machine in the 
air with any propofed velocity. Dr. Hutton found, from 
accurate experiments, that a globe of 63 inches in diame- 
ter, and moving with the velocity of 20 feet in a fecond, fuf- 
tains a refiftance from the air, which is equal to the weight 
or preflure of one ounce avoirdupois; and that with dilfe- 
rent furfaces and the fame velocity, the refiftances are di- 
re&tly proportional to the furfaces nearly; and alfo that, 
with different velocities, the refiftances are proportional to 
the fquares of the velocities nearly. By thefe data the re- 
fiftance to move a given balloon with any velocity may be 
affigned. Let the balloon be 35 feet in diameter; then if 
it moved with the velocity of 20 feet per fecond, or almoft 
14 miles per hour, it would counteraét a refiftance equal to 
271 pounds; with a motion of feven miles an hour, the re- 
fiftance would be 68 pounds ; and at three miles and an half 
in an hour, the refiftance would be 17 pounds ; and fuch is 
the force with which the aeronauts mutft a& on the air ina 
contrary dire¢tion, in order to communicate fuch a degree 


of motion to the machine. If the balloon move throuvh a 
rarer part of the atmofphere than that at the furface of thie 
earth, as $d or 4th, &c. raver, the refiftance will be lefs in 
the fame proportion; yet the force of the oars will be di- 
minifhed as much; and therefore the fame difficulty re- 
mains. It may be obferved in general, that the aeronaut 
muft ftrike the air by means of his oars, with a force jatt 
equal to the refiftance of the air or the balloon, and there- 
fore he mutt ftrike that air with a velocity which muft be 
greater as the furface of the oar is lefs than the refitted fur- 
face of the globe, but not in the fame proportion, becaufe 
the force is as the fquare of the velocity. Suppofe that the 
aeronaut acts with an oar equal to 100 fquare feet of fur- 
face to move the balloon above-mentioned at the rate of 
20 feet per fecond, or r4 miles an hour, then he mutt 
move this oar with the great velocity of 62 feet per fecond, 
or nearly 43 miles an hour; and fo in proportion for other 
velocities of the balloon. Hence it is highly probable, 
that it’ will never be in the power of man to guide fuch 
machines with any tolerable degree of fuccefs, efpecially 
when any confiderable wind blows, which is generally the 
cafe. A helm feems to have no particular power in dire@- 
ing the courfe of a balloon, for the fame reafon that has 
been alledged to evince the inefficacy of fails. We have 
not in air, asin water, fays count de Mirabeau, in his Con- 
fiderations onthe Order of Cincinnatus, the refource of a 
fixed point of a€&tion upon a fluid, which has alfo much 
greater refiftance than air. He adds, that as there are dif- 
ferent currents of air, fometimes in oppofite direGtions, and 
balloons are capable of afcending and defcending in fearch 
of thefe currents, this circumftance may favour the hope of 
direting aeroftatic machines. Perhaps, an attention to the 
means by which birds fly againft the wind, added to obfer- 
vations of comparative anatomy upon fifhes and birds, which 
furmount the currents of the two fluids that are common 
to us and them, may alfo fuggeft new ideas with refpeét to 
the dire€tion of balloons. ‘Time alone, and numerous ex- 
periments, can bring thefe reflexions to maturity, and reas 
lize the expectations fuggetted by them. 

Several of the foreign journals have lately announced an 
invention of profeflor Danzel for direGting an air-balloon 
through the atmofphere. With this view he has conftru@ed 
two cylinders, or axles, to the ends of which are fixed, in 
the form of a crofs, four fails, or oars, moveable at the point 
of their infertion in the cylinder, in fuch a manner, that 
when made to move round by means of a handle, the eight 
oars, like the cogs of a water-mill wheel, prefent fucceflively 
to the air fometimes their flat fide and fometimes their 
edge. To caufe each oar to turn back on itfelf about the 
fourth part cf a circle, M. Danzel has not only left fuffici- 
ent play at the point where the {tick of each oar is inferted 
in the cylinder, but has placed the flick in fuch a manner 
that the air itfelf makes the oar fall back, at each turn, with 
the neceffary velocity and precifion. Each of the two cylin- 
ders, armed with its fonr oars or fails, is deftined to occupy 
one fide of the balloon, with its four oars on each fide. For 
a farther account of this apparatus and of its effe@, fee 
Philofophical Magazine, vol. iv. p. 108. 

“As parachutes, in the form of umbrellas, have been pro- 
pofed in order to guard againft accidents, and to break the 
fall in cafes of fudden defcent, we fhail here annex a method 
of eftimating the power of fuch defenfive machines. A 
perfon, moving uniformly at the rate of ten feet per fecond, 
may defcend with fafety. For this uniform defcent the re- 
fiftance of the air muft be equal to the whole defcending 
weight. Suppofe then thatithe weight of the aeronaut is 
150 pounds, and that the parachute is flat and circular, and 
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made of fuch materials as that every fquare foot of it weighs 
two ounces, and that the weight increafes in the propor- 
tion of the increafe of the furface; in this cafe the diameter 
of the parachute, which will defcend at the rate of ten 
feet per fecond, muft be upwards of 78 feet ; but if the 
parachute be concave on the lower fide, its power will be 
rather greater, and its diameter may be lefs. In order to 
eftimate the power of a flat circular parachute, or the re- 
filtance it meets with from air of a mean denfity, when de- 
fcending witha given velocity, fay as the number Sco is to 
the {quare of the velocity in feet, fo is the fquare of the 
diameter in feet to a fourth number, which will be the re- 
fiftance in pounds. And if it be required to know, with 
what velocity a parachute will defcend with a given weight, 
fay as the given diameter is to the fquare root of the weight, 
fo is the number 284 to a fourth, which will be the velo- 
city in air of a mean denfity. Thus, if the diameter of a 
balloon be 50, and its weight, together with that of a man, 
be 530 pounds, the {quare root of which is 23 very nearly ; 
then 50: 23:: 28}: 133; and therefore the man and _ pa- 
rachute will defcend with the velocity of 13 feet per fecond, 
which, as it is equal to that acquired by leaping freely 
from a height of two feet two inches, may be very fafely 
fuftained. 

Arrostation, ufesof. The advantages of an art, fo 
lately difcovered, have not yet been fufficiently afcertained ; 
but we may reafonably expeét, confidering the progrefs it 
has made in fo fhort a {pace of time, that many benefits 
may refult from the farther profecution of it. To fay the 
lealt, it is unphilofophical to difcourage future trials and 
improvements, becaufe the ufes of this art do not immedi- 
ately appear. With regard to philofophical obfervations, 
derived from aeroftation, it is acknowledged that very few 
have yet been made. The novelty of the difcovery, and of the 
profpe a, fays Mr. Cavallo, has generally diftraéted the at- 
tention ; and beiides, moft of the aerial voyages have been 
made by perfons who had pecuniary profit alone in view, 
or who were {timulated to afcend in the atmofphere for the 
fake of the profpeét, or by the vanity of adding their 
names to the lift of aerial adventurers. * Aerial navigation, 
confidered as a mode of travelling between diftant places, 
independently of its furnifhing means of conveyance to 
places otherwife inacceffible, is attended with many advan- 
tages and conveniences. The aeronaut has much lefs 
trouble with this machine than a failor with a fhip in the 
moft favourable circumftances. With a moderate wind, 
aerial navigators have often gone at the rate cf forty or fifty 
miles an hour, and very commonly at the rate of thirty 
miles without any agitation, or even feeling the wind, and 
without the danger of lofing time by being often becalmed. 
Aecroftatic machines may ferve the purpofe of efcaping 
from fhips that cannot fafely land, from befieged places, 
and from other circumftances of danger. A {mall balloon 
fix or feven feet in diameter, fays an anonymous author in 
his propofal of various means for faving the crews of veffels 
fhipwrecked near the coa{t, would anfwer this purpofe, by 
carrying to the fhore a ftring capable of drawing a cord, 
with which feveral ropes might be afterwards conveyed to 
the veffel. They alfo expedite the communication of im- 
portant events by fignals, and ferve for exploring, from a 
Sie elevation, adjacent coafts or regions, fleets and armies. 

o the latter of thefe purpofes they have been actually ap- 
plied by the French, in the courfe of the laft war; and to 
the elevation of a balloon, and the information obtained in 
confequence of thus reconnoitering the army of the enemy, 
they afcribe the fignal viGtory obtained in the battle of 
Fleurus in 1794. The balloon employed on this occafion, 
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was called the Latreprenant, and it was under the direétion 
of M. Coutel, the captain of the aeronauts at Meudon, ac- 
companied by an adjutant and a general. He afcended 
twice in the fame day, to the height of 220 fathoms, for 
the purpofe of obferving the pofition and manceuvres of the 
enemy. He continued each time four hours in the air, and 
correfponded with General Jourdan, who commanded the 
French army, by means of pre-concerted fignals. The en- 
terprife was difcovered by the enemy, and a battcry opened 
its fire againt the afcending acronauts; but they foon 
gained an elevation which was beyond the reach of their 
fire. ‘This balloon was prepared under the dire€tion of the 
Aeroflatic Institute, for the ufe of the army of the north ; 
as were alfo another called Cele/fe, for the army of the 
Sambre and Meufe, and the Hercule and Intrepide, for the 
army of the Rhine and Mofelle. Another, thirty feet in 
circumference, and weighing 160 pounds, was deftined for 
the army of Italy. A new machine, invented by M. Conte, 
the director of the Aeroftatic Inftitute, was defigned to aid 
the aeronauts in communicating intelligence, and was de- 
nominated the deroffatic Tevecrarx. Balloons may like- 
wife ferve to explore the ftate of the atmofphere at differ- 
ent heights, and to furnifh obfervations, which fhall illuftrate 
a variety of phenomena, depending on the denfity, tempera- 
ture, and other qualities of the air. From one experiment 
that has been already made we learn, that the air of a 
high region, preferved and examined by means of nitrous 
air, was found to be purer than the air below. ‘The appli- 
cation of thefe machines to cle¢trical experiments, is a very 
obvious ufe of which they are capable. The firft perfon 
who employed them in this way feems to have been the 
Abbé Bertholon, at Montpellier. He raifed feveral air 
balloons, furnifhed with long and flender wires, having 
their lower ends faftened to a glafs flick, or other infulatin 
fubftance; and thereby obtained from the wires ele€tric 
fluid fufficient to fhew the attraétion, repulfion, and even 
the fparks of ele€tricity. The exiltence of a continual elec- 
tricity, of the pofitive kind, in a clear atmofphere, known 
indeed before, has been farther afcertained by ftrings faf- 
tened to balloons floating in the atmofphere. Some have 
apprehended danger from the eleétricity of the atmofphere ; 
and have thought that a ftroke of lightning, or the {malleft 
electrical {park, happening near a balloon, might fet fire to 
the inflammable air, and deftroy both the machine and the 
adventurers. Mr. Cavallo has fuggefted feveral confidera- 
tions for diminifhing apprehenfions of this kind. Balloons 
have been already raifed in every feafon of the year, and 
even when thunder has been heard, without injury. In 
cafe of danger the aeronauts may either defcend to the 
earth, or afcend above the region of the clouds and thunder 
ftorms. Befides, as balloons are formed of materials that 
are not conduétors of electricity, they are not likely to re- 
ceive ftrokes, efpecially as by being encompaffed with air 
they ftandinfulated. Moreover, inflammable air by itfelf, or 
unmixed with a certain quantity of common air, will not 
burn ; fo that if an electric {park fhould happen to pafs 
through the balloon, it would not fet fire to the inflammable 
air, unlefs a hole was made in the covering. 

For a variety of other important and ufeful particulars 
relating to the fubje& of aeroftation, we muft refer to Mr. 
Cavallo’s curious and compehenfive work, entitled, the 
Hiftory and Praétice of Aeroftation, 8vo. 1785 ; which 
will afford the reader ample information concerning the 
principles of this art, and the hiftory of its progrefs, the 
method of conftruéting and managing balloons, the na- 
ture and preparation of the materials of which they are 
formed, the obfervations and ufes to which they are 
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adapted, and rules for eftimating the heights to which they 
afcend. 

See alfo for an account of feveral publications on this 
fubje& and abjftracts of their contents, Monthly Review, 
vol. Ixix. p. 551.—vol. Ixxi. p. 379.—-vol. Ixxiii. p.99.— 
Meyer’s Fragments fur Paris, tom. ii, p.107, &c. Hut- 
ton’s Math. Did. Art. Aeroftation, 

AERSCHOT, or Arscuor, in Geography, a town of 
the Auftrian Netherlands in the duchy of Brabant, and ca- 
pital of the diftri@ of the fame name, which was raifed to 
a marquifate in 1507, and to a duchy in 1533. The town 
is {mall, but fortified and well inhabited, feated on the river 
Demer, about ten miles ealt of Mechlin, and cight miles 
north of Louvain, and contains a collegiate church, two 
manafteries, and three nunneries. It belongs to the Houle 
of Aremberg. N. lat. 51°. E.long. 5° 44’. 

AERTSEN, in Biography. See Aarsens. 

ZERVA, in Botany, a genus of the msnadelphia decan- 
dria clafs and ordcr. - The characters of which are, that 
the flowers are polygamous; the calyx is five-leaved and 
patent; the ftamina are five, and barren; the pittillum is a 
globulous ovary, having a filiform ftyle terminated by a 
bifid ftigma; the fruit is a capfule, which is oblong. fingle- 
feeded and encompafled by the calyx. There is one f{pecies, 
viz. AX. egyptiaca, or tomentofa, which grows on {andy cal- 
careous foil in Arabia. La Marck thinks it bears affinity to 
the AMARANTUS. 

fERUGINOSUS, in Ornithelogy. See Moor Buzzarn. 

ZERUGINOUS, fomething partaking of, or like to, 
the ruft of copper. 

Authors do not feem perfe€ily agreed about the colour 
to be exprefled by this word, fome exprefling by it green, 
others brown. 

JERUGO denotes rust, efpecially that of copper. 

Naturalifts fpeak of two kinds of erugo, one native, and 
the other faéitious: the native is only the fuperficial par- 
ticles of the metal difolved; and intimately mixed with 
acid falt ; in which form it is ordinarily found in copper- 
mines, and other moift places: and the artificial, commonly 
called VERDIGRISE, or copzer converted into a green calx 
by vinous acid. : 

One fpecies of natural erugo is a greenifh marcafite, like 
the drops of iron; it is found in copper-mines, but is of no 
ufe. Diofcorides (lib. v. c.g1, 92.) and. Pliny (lib. xxxiv. 
c. Il, 12.) fay exprefsly that a fubltance of the nature of 
thefe ftones, which yielded copper when melted, was feraped 
off in the mines of Cyprus, much in the manner now prac- 
tiled in Hungary, where the outer coat of the copper ore is 
thus collected, and afterwards purified by being wafhed in 
water. Another fpecies, according to the account of Dio- 
{corides, was procured from the water of a grotto in the 
fame ifland ; and the moft faleable natural verdigrife is ftil 
obtained in the fame way in Hungary. The clear water 
which runs from old copper works is put into large veffels, 
and after fome time the green earth falls to the bottom as 
afediment. There is alfo, on fome mountains in Meravia, 
a fort of green grains, like fand, that is of-a grafs green, 
when ufed in painting. It is called the Hungarian moun- 
tain, or fea verdigrife. See mountain GREEN. 

#ERxuGO rafilis, or @s viride, is a rutt formed on copper, 
by hanging a plate of it over the ftrongeft vinegar for 
fome time, without fuffering the one to touch the other. 
It was only ufed externally by Diofcorides and the ancient 
phyficians for cleanfing ulcers, and deftroying excrefcences ; 
but it has been more lately employed externally with ef- 
fence of myrrh and honey of rofes in fiftyle and aphthe, 
and alfo internally for malignant ulcers that have corroded 
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the bones, and either with or without turbith mineral as 4 
remedy for men or beafts that have been bitten by mad 
dogs or wolves. The dofe has been from three to fix grains. 
Pills, formed of the zrugo, in a manner however that has 
been concealed, have been recommended for a cancer of the 
breafts ; but their beneficial effe@ has been difputed. Gme- 
lin’s App. Med. vol. i. p. 346. 

fExvG0 falis, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by Pliny, 
and feveral other ancient authors, to a reddith flimy mat- 
ter, feparated from the Egyptian falt, called xatrum, 
in purifying it. We find this matter remain in the filter, 
on diffolving and filtering the Egyptian nitre, at this 
time; it feems to be a mixture of bitumincus matter, 
and a red earth, which had mixed themklves among the 
cakes of the falt, during the time of their concreting from 
the water. 

ZERUSCATORES, formed from arufcari, to beg, mump, 
&e. in Antiquity, a kind of fharping ftroliers, who got their 
living by tricks, telling fortunes, and the like, much like 
modern gyplies. The term is alfo applied to oppreffive tax- 
gatherers. 

The Galli, or priefts of Cybele, were called eruftatorct 
magne matris, on account of their begging, or collecting 
alms inthe ftreets. To which end they had little bells 
whereby to draw people’s attention to them, much like fome 
orders of mendicants abroad. 

AERY, or Airy, in {peaking of hawks, ea 
like, anfwers to the vest of other birds, 

42S, in Antiquity, has various fignifications; but it pro- 
perly denotes dra/s or copper. It was for a long time ap- 
plied indifcriminately to cither of thefe metals; and it was 
not till a late period that metallurgifts, in order to diftin= 
guifh them, gave the name cuprum to copper ; as copper was 
the firit metal ufed in coinage by the Romans, the word xs 
was ufed in their language to fignify moncy in general. It 
likewife denoted a particular coin made of that metal. 

£Es caldarium, or caft brafs, otherwife called zs olarium, 
or pot bra/fs, is a {pecies of brafs mentioned by Pliny, which 
was not capable of being hammered. This is likewife a 
term ufed by the German mineralijis, for a fubftance 
which fometimes occurs to thofe who woik upon co- 
BALT, and is ufed for making the fine blue colour called’ 
SMALT. 

Zs candidum, among the Anciznts, was different from that 
which we call white brafs: it is a purer and whiter kind of 
metal found, it is faid, under the veins of filver, fomewhat 
analogous to Venetian ratc. They had probably a me- 
thod of making copper white as well as yellow, equal, if 
not fuperior, to that now in ufe. The phrafes of orichelcum 
album in Virgil (Ain. xii. v. 87.), and reveov xxx among 
the Greeks, itridily fignify white prass. 

fés Corinthium, a precious metallic compofition, of a 
much finer colour than common brafs, and for its beauty 
little inferior to gold. Pliny fays (Hitt. tom. ii. p. 640. 
Ed. Hard.), that this was an accidental mixture of metals 
at the fack and conflagratien of Corinth by IL. Mummius, 
146 years before Chrift; when the gold, filver, and brafs 
ftatues, and all metallic fubftances, melting and mingling 
together, formed this mafs. He fays, that there were three 
forts of Corinthian brafs, viz. the red, the white, and that 
which was of the colour of money, according to the different 
proportions of gold and filver that were in it. But fome re- 
finers, who have itri€tly examined this metal, find no gold 
in it ; acircumf{tance which, if true, fuggefts one reafon, 
among others, for concludins, that this account is fabue 
lous. However, the fable has been interpreted by fome to 
fignify, that the art of making copprR into BRASS was. 
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firt difcovered by the Corinthians, who found the cALa- 
mINE {tone on the plains of Peloponnefus, or at leaft that 
they brought this art to perfection. 

ZEs coronarium, is ufed by Pliny (H. N. tom. ii. p. 659), 
to denote brafs wrought into thin plates, and which, he 
fays, ftained with the gall of bulls, furnifhed a fort of 
gold for the crowns of players. -This was called es duc- 
tile, in contradiftin@tion to the es fufle, or @s caldarium. 
They were both brought from Cyprus. 2 

Zs Cyprium, was a kind of copper produced in the 
ifland of Cyprus. This denomination was firlt given to 
copper in general; whence it was called eyprium, and at 
length cuprum. The fuperionty of the Cyprian copper 
gave occation to this appellation. 

Fis flavum, yellow copper. All the Roman authors have 
mentioned the method of making prass with calamine and 
copper ; but their finett kind, which they called orichalcun, 
or aurichalcum, they diftinguifhed from the inferior forts, 
which had only the name of zs flavum. } 

ZEs grave denoted money among the Romans which was 
paid by weight, and not by tale. In this fenfe it is ufed by 
Buddzus and Scaliger. ‘ 

But others by zs grave underftand large pieces of copper 
coined, containing, for inftance, an as, or pound of that me- 
tal, fuch as we find current in Sweden. Thefe they aflert bore 
the title zs grave till the time in which they were reduced 
to a {maller ftandard.—Gronovius, on the contrary, main- 
tains, that the as, or pound weight, did not acquire the 
appellation, zs grave, till after their reduétion. Philof. 
Tranf. N° 19. 

Kutter rejects all thefe opinions, and afferts, that the ex- 
preffion is ufed to denote any kind of copper-money com- 
pared with gold or filver ; which, with regard to the bulk, 
and fize of the pieces, was much lighter, though of greater 
value. 

But this fyftem, however plaufible, is rejected by feveral 
learned men, particularly Perizonius and Mr. Ward. The 
former has a differtation on the fubjeét, wherein the opinion 
of Gronovius is farther examined and defended. 

Zs hepaticon was of a filverifh colour, and probably what 
the moderns call sRonzE; though fome confound it with 
the es Corinthium. : 

ZEs pauperum is a name given to copper ore, divefted of its 
filver, when it contains any. ; 

ZEs rude, that unfhaped, or not fafhioned for any parti- 
cular purpofe.—Some will have this to be the fame with es 
grave.—The money, during the firlt ages of Rome, was all 
of this kind. ‘ 

Others, by es rude, underftand metal unftamped 3 in op- 
pofition to es figuatum, that {tamped, or coined. 

ZEs uffum, called allo as Veneris,—a«s erematum,—crocus Ve- 
neris, and cinis eris, is a term which, like many others among 
the old chemifts, has been applied to two or three different 
fubftances; it is, therefore, on this account defervedly rejected 
from the reformed nomenclature. Kunkel (Labor. Chym. 
p- iii. c. 39.) employs it as a general denomination for a 
perfect oxyd of copper prepared by heat ; the expreffion 
is, however, more commonly employed to denote a pharma- 
ceutical preparation once much in vogue as an efcharotic, 
but now fallen into difufe. This zs uftum effentially con- 
fifts of copper and fulphur ; and the different varieties ori- 
ginate from the relative proportions of the ingredients, and 
the different {tates of oxydation of the copper. It is ufu- 
ally prepared by ftratifying in a crucible copper clippings 
and powdered fulphur, and heating the crucible by degrees 
till it ceafes to emit any vapours; it muft then be raifed toa 
dull red heat for an hour ; there refults a brittle mafs which 
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when pulverized and wathed is the fubfance in queflion. 
Barchufen’s method is {till more fimple, confilting merely in 
heating a flip of copper to whitenefs, and rubbing it with 
a roll of brimftone; as foon as it is taken out of the fire, 
the copper combines eagerly with the fulphur, and the com- 
pound runs down in drops, and is received in a bafon of 
water: this is then pulverized and wafhed. In both thefe 
cafes the compound is a flightly oxydated copper, faturated 
with fulphur; of an iron brown colour. In addition to 
thefe procefles Lemery goes on to heat the fulphurated 
oxyd in a reverberatory nine times fucceffively, quench- 
ing it in linfeed oil after each roatting. He thus obtains 
a product of a high red colour, which in fa& is a fimple 
oxyd of copper, the fulphur being burnt out. Some 
recommend a mixture of nitre or common falt with the ful- 
phur, and the fubltance refulting from this, if not wafhed, is 
certainly a very powerful efcharotic on account of the ful- 
phurated alkali which is thus combined with the oxyd of 
copper. As to the falammoniac and vinegar, in which fome 
previoutly fteep the copper, it is wholly ufelefs, all its effeé& 
being deftroyed by the fubfequent heating. Di&. Method. 
Art. 4s uftum.— New Difpenfatory, 1765, p. 498-— 
Beaume’s Chymie. Experiment. vol. ii. p. 651. — Gren’s 
Chemiitry, vol. ii. p. 269. 

ARs ultum is very drying and deterfive, and has been, on 
that account, mixed with platters and unguents, for drying 
up fiftulous ulcers, and imbibing acrimonious humours, or 
fanies. It is allo commended for diforders of the eyes; 
and joined with cardomoms and honey-water, it has been 
prefcribed internally to epileptics, with whom, according to 
Diofcorides, it operates as an emetic, and according to 
Areteus, as a laxative. See Gmelin’s App. Med. vol.i. 
p-344- It is likewife ufed for colouring glafs. 

Es uxorium, in Antiquity, a {um paid, by bachelors, as 2 
penalty for living fingle to old age. 

This tax for not marrying feems to have been firft im- 
pofed in the year of Rome 350, under the cenforfhip of M. 
Furius Camillus, and M. Pofthumus. 

At the cen/us, or review of the people, each perfon was 
afked, Et tu ex anima fententia uxorem habes liberum quaren- 
dorum caufé ? He who had no wife, was hereupon fined after 
a certain rate, called xs uxorium. 

Es; flos Enis, called by the Greeks, xarxe ovbos 
(fometimes confounded by moderns with chalcanthum), is 
prepared of copper melted, and removed into other fur- 
naces, wherein being expofed to a farther and greater heat, 
and vehemently agitated by bellows, it depofits an infinite 
number of {mall feales, like millet grains, which being 
feparated by lotion, make the flos zris. The cold water 
is poured on the copper, as it runs out of the furnace into 
the receiver. 

ZEs ; fquama /Ex1s properly denotes flakes of that 
metal ftruck off by the hammer, in the operations of the 
forge, &c. Thefe, from the Cyprian copper-works, are 
called Helitis. 

48s ; per HEs & libram was a formula in the Roman law, 
whereby purchafes and fales were ratified. 

Originally the phrafe feems to have been only ufed in 
{peaking of things fold by weight, or by the fcales; but 
it afterwards was ufed on other occafions. Hence even in 
ADOPTIONS, as there was a kind of imaginary purchafe, 
the formula thereof expreffed, that the perfon adopted 
was bought per zs & libram. 

ZESA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Thrace, near 
Pallene. Steph. Byz. 

JESALON, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Faucon, called 
in Englith the MeRtin. AS/alon carolinienfis, is the name 
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given by Briffon to the accipiter minor of Catefby, and the 
FALCO /parverius of Linneus, which has a yellow cere, 
brown head, red vertex and abdomen, and bluifh wings. 
The head of the female is encompafled by feven blackith 
{pots. 

PESANIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Phrygia 
Major, according to Ptolemy. 

/ESAPUS, a river of Myfia, in Afia Minor, according 
to Strabo, which rofe fouth-welt of Scepfis, and dif- 
charged itfelf into the Propontis, weft of Cyzicus. 

FESAR, Serchio, a river of Etruria, in Italy, which, fays 
Strabo, joined the Arnus at Pifa, but its mouth is faid to 
be ten miles north of that of this river. 

fEsar, in Mythology, a deity of the Etrufcans. It is 
faid that the letter C being obliterated in the word Cefar, 
annexed to a ftatue of Auguitus, the augurs deduced from 
this accident on the part of the ftatuary, a forrowful pre- 
fage. As C was a numeral letter, denoting 100, they con- 
cluded that he had not 100 days to live: but as the word 
/Efar was the name of a deity, they thence inferred that he 
would be deified after his death. 

ZESARONENSII, m Ancient Geography, a people of 
the northern part of Sardinia. 

ZESARUS, £faro, a fmall river of Brutium, which 
watered the town of Croton. Ovid (Met. 1. 15. v.23.) 
calls it Afaris. 

ZESCH, in Ichthyology, a name by which fome have 
called the GRAYLING, or tumbler, a fifh of the truttaceous 
kind, called in Latin thymallus. 

JESCHINES, in Biography, an Athenian philofopher of 
low extraction, faid by fome to be the fon of Charinus, a 
faufage-maker, and by others, the fon of Lyfanias. He dif- 
covered an early defire of knowledge, and, though opprefled 
by poverty, was affiduous and perfevering in the purfuit of 
it. With this view he placed himfelf under the tuition of 
Socrates, who was gratified by the refpe€t which was paid 
to him by this young and {tudious, though mean difciple. 
Upon firit offering himfelf to the notice of Socrates, he 
told the philofopher that the only thing which it was in his 
power to prefent him, in return for his kindnefs in giving 
him inftru@ticn, was him/elf. Socrates replied, that he 
accepted and efteemed the prefent, and hoped to render it 
more valuable by culture. He adhered to his mafter with 
unalterable fidelity and conftancy, and enjoyed his particular 
friendthip. Impelled by poverty, he determined to quit 
Athens ; and after the example of Plato and others, to vifit 
the court of Dionyfius, the tyrant of Sicily, who was, 
at this time, either through vanity or jealoufy, a general 
patron of philofophers. Upon his arrival in Syracufe, he 
was flighted by Plato on account of his poverty; but 
Arillippus introduced him to the prince, by whom he was 
liberally rewarded for his Socratic Dialogues. Plutarch, 
however, vindicates Plato from this charge, and fays that 
when he was negleéted at Syracufe, the philofopher recom- 
mended him to Dionyfius, and engaged for him the protec- 
tion and favour of the fovereign. See Plut. Commentarius 
de Adulatoris et. Amici difcriminatione apud Oper. tom. ii. 
p- 67. Ed. Xyland. A&(chines remained in Sicily till the 
expulfion of the tyrant, and then returned to Athens. 
But fearing to become a rival of Plato or Ariftippus, who 
were in high eltcem, by any public exhibition, he taught 
philofophy in private, and maintained himfelf by the pe- 
cuniary recompence which he received for his initruGions. 
Afterwards, in order to gain a more ample fubfiitence, he 
appeared as a public orator. Laertius fays, that he wrote 
judicial orations for the vindication cf the innocent. Be- 
fides orations and epiftles, Aichines wrote feven Socratic 
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Dialogues in the true fpirit of his mafter, on temperance, 
moderation, humanity, integrity, and other virtues: of 
which only three are extant, viz. one concerning Virtue, 
whether it can be taught; a fecond concerning Riches, 
whether they are good; and a third, concerning Death, 
whether it is to be feared ; a fragment of a fourth, on the 
Duties of a State of Marriage, may be found in Cicero 
de Inventione Rhetorica, li. c. 31. “They are publifhed by 
Le Clerc, with notes and feveral diflertations, in the 
“ Silve Philologice.’? Amftelod. 1711. Fabricius (Bibl. 
Gree. tom. i. p. 829.) Suidas (in Aso) and Lucian 
(de Parafito Op. tom. ii. p.860. Ed. Reitzii) have given 
an account of them. Some have charged him with pur- 
loining the works of Antifthenes, and with publifhing dia- 
logues of Socrates, confided with him by Xantippe, as his 
own. This /Efchines, who is a different perfon trom /Zf- 
chines the orator, is faid by Diodorus Siculus (Hift. tom. ii. 
p- 62. Ed. Weifleling.) to have flourifhed about the 103d 
Olympiad. 

Escuines, the Orator, was the fon of Atrometus, a gram- 
marian and fchoolmafter, and Glaucothea, who is {aid to have 
been a timbrel-playey. See Lucian (in Somn. tom. i. p. 17.) 
Philoftratus (de vit. Sophiit. ap. Oper. p. 506. Ed. Oleari1). 

e was diftinguifhed, as Plutarch fays (X Orat. Vit. ap. 
Oper. tom. ii. p. 840.) neither by his birth nor riches. 
In his youth, Alfchines being ofa robutt conftitution, de- 
voted himfelf to the exercifes of the gymnafium, and 
having a clear voice he performed a part in the exhibition 
of tragedies. Some fay that he attended the leétures of 
Ifocrates and Plato; but according to others, he received 
inftru@tion from Alcidamas, the preceptor of Gorgias. 
His progrefs, however, was confiderable, and he became 
a competitor with Demofthenes; and by his public conduct 
incurred his difpleafure. When the Athenians negociated 
a peace with Philip of Macedon, A®{chines and Demof- 
thenes were two of the ten ambaffadors employed for this 
purpofe. On this occafion, it is faid that Aifchines was 
bribed by Philip, and perfuaded the Athenians, in oppofi- 
tion to the remonttrances of Demofthenes, to confide in the 
promifes of the fovereign of Macedon. Thus deluded, they 
gave this prince an opportunity to poffefs himfelf of Ther- 
mopylz, and to enter the territory of Phocis. Philip, 
afpiring to be a generaliffimo of the Greeks, was anxious to 
be appointed to this office by the council of the Amphyc- 
tions. With this view, he contrived, by intrigue and cor- 
ruption, to engage the fupport of AE{chines; who, in a 
ftudied oration, prevailed with the deputies of the Greek 
cities, aflembled in -the council of the AmphyCtions, to 
ele& him for their general, and to inveit him with full 
power to aét as he fhould think proper. By this artifice 
Philip got poffeffion of Elatwa, the chief city of Phocis, 
and thus eftablifhed himfelf in a fituation the moft favour- 
able for the execution of his farther defigns. Demofthenes 
exerted all his powers of eloquence to roufe the Athenians, 
and to induce them to unite with the Thebans in difcon- 
certing the machinations of Philip. His eloquence was ef- 
feétual, and the two hoftile armies encamped near Chero- 
nea, acity of Beotia. The wifdom and force of Philip 
prevailed; and Demoithenes, being lefs a warrior than a 
itatefman, and being more capable of giving counfel in his 
harangues than of enforcing and fupporting it by intrepid 
courage, threw down his arms, and fled with the other 
difcomfited troops. The fhock which Athens received at 
this time, the effet of which it was never able to recover, 
was aferibed to Demofthenes; and /E{chines took the lead 
incriminating his rival: and he, accordingly, drew up an 
accufation againft Ctefiphon, or rather againit Demofthenes, 
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The conflict between thefe two orators excited very general 
attention, and the two orations that were delivered by them 
have been always confidered as the malter-pieces of anti- 
guity, efpecially that of Demofthenes, which is more pow- 
erful and impreffive than that of {chines. The latter loft 
his caufe, and was fentenced to banifhment for his rafh accu- 
fation, ante Chrilt. 330. Upon this, he fettled at Rhodes, 
where he opened a fchool of eloquence, the reputation of 
which fubfitted for many ages. He is {aid to have commenced 
his letures with the two orations that had occafioned his 
banifhment. That of A°{chines himfelf was received with 
applaufe ; but when the auditors heard that of Demofthenes, 
their plaudits were redoubled. Ou this occafion, A‘{chines 
declared, with a candour and liberality highly honourable to 
him as an enemy and rival, What applaufes would you not 
have biftowed, if you had heard Demofthenes [peak it himfelf! 
Plutarch and Philoftratus, ubi fupra. When A2{chines left 
‘Athens, in order to embark for Rhodes, Demoflhenes ran 
after him and obliged him to accept a purfe of money ; 
upon which /R{chines exclatmed, How will it be poffible for 
me not lo regret a country, in which I leave an enemy more 
generous than I can hope to find friends in any other part of the 
awerld! From Rhodes, Ai{chines removed to Samos, and 
there he died, at the age of 75 years. Some have fuid, that 
ZEfchines was the firft who delivered extemporaneous ora- 
tions, a praGtice which others have afcribed to Gorgias. 
Philoftratus extols him for luminous perfpicuity, decorous 
gravity, and diftingutfhed energy ; and he is denominated 
by. Demofthenes pryoroPerdleciog. Quinétilan, comparing 
him with Demofthenes, fays of him, (Init. Orat. 1.x. c. 1. 
tom. ii. p. gor. Ed. Burman.) Plenior AE fchines, et magis 
Jufus, et grandiori Similis, quo minus firidus oft : carnis tamen 
plus habet, lacertorum minus. Photius afcribes nine epif- 
tles (according to the number of the mufes) to Aifchines ; 
but there are twelve, which were addrefled to the Athenians 
when he was an exile at Rhodes, in Wolfius’s edition of 
Demofthenes and /X{chines, p. 205; and Taylor has added 
them to his edition. The ancients acknowledge only three 
genuine ofations, viz. I. Adverfus Timarchum (Wolf. Ed. 
Pp: 259.) Timarchus was his accufer, and it is faid that in 
confequence of the reproaches of /E{chines he laid violent 
hands oa himfelf. 2. De falfa Legatione, (Ib. p. 395.) 
This is an apology for himfelf againft Demofthenes, who 
had accufed him of perfidy in an embafly to Philip. 3. 
Adverfus Ctefiphontem, (1b. p. 425.) who decreed the 
golden crown to Demofthenes. Fabricius compares thefe 
orations to the three graces. Another oration, intitled 
Avaizxos vouos, was formerly infcribed with the name of 
ZEfchines; but the ancients afcribe it to another perfon of 
the fame name. See Plutarch and Philoftratus, uli /upra. 
Demofthen. et /E{chin. Opera, by Wolfius Francof. 1604. 
Fabricius Bibl. Gree. tom.i. p.412—928, &c. Liaertius 
(tom.i. p.118. tom, ii. p. 107. Ed. Meib.) mentions 
feveral other perfons called /2{chines ; and this identity of 
name has occafioned no {mall confufion in the hiftory of the 
perfons, and particularly with regard to the Socratic philo- 
fopher and Athenian orator, who are the fubjeéts of thefe 
articles. 

JESCHNA, in Entomology, the name of a fpecies of wa- 
ter-fly, of an afh-colour, with four wings, and a long body, 
hairy near the taih. 

ZESCHRION, in Biography, a fellow-citizen, and one of 
the matters of Galen, by whom he is mentioned with refpedt. 
He had great faith in a medicine he invented againft the ef- 
fe€ts of the bite of amad dog. The following is the prefcrip- 
tion, and it is, without doubt, as efficacious as the famous 
compofition recommended by Dr. Mead. Take of the athes 
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of lobflérs, burnt alive in a copper veffel, ten parts; of 
gentian, in powder, five parts; of jucanfa, one part ; mix 
them, and let the patient take a fpoonful in a glafs of 
water every day, for forty days. There are fome idle cere- 
monies direSted to be obferved in making the powder, which 
are here omitted. 

ESCHY, in Geography, a town of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Bern; two leagues fouth-eaft of Spiek. 

ZESCHYLUS, in Biography, the famous tragic poet, 
was born at Athens, in the laft year of the 63d Olympiad, 
or the 525th year before Chrift, according to the Arunde- 
lian marbles, on which Stanley, in his notes on the life of 
this poet, relies. He was the fon of Euphorion, and diftin- 
guifhed by his military valour as well as by the exercife of 
thofe fignal talents, which intitle him to the appellation of 
the father of tragedy. 

At the battle of Marathon, his brother, Cynegyrus, 
fignalized himfelf; and, as Herodotus informs us (I. ii, 
p- 491. Ed, Weffel.) laid hold of the prow of one of the Per- 
fian {hips with his hands, which were cut off by an axe, fo 
that he died of his wounds: and his youngeft brother Ami- 
nias, fays Diodorus Siculus (l.xi. p. 426. Ed. Weffel.) 
who had the command of a fquadron of fhips, conduéted 
himfelf with fuch flill and bravery, that he funk the admi- 
ral of the Perfian fleet, and gained diftinguifhed honour. 
In thefe battles, as we learn from Paufanias (1. i. p. 35. Ed. 
Kuhnii), as well as in thofe of Plateza and Artemifium, he 
was prefent ; and we are aflured that he acquitted himfelf 
with honour. But his principal attention was direéted to 
the compofition of tragedies and the improvement of the 
ftage. Paufanias informs us (1.1. p. 49-) that he was admo- 
nifhed by Bacchus, when a boy and afleep in the field, to 
write tragedies ; and that when he awoke he made a trial 
and fucceeded. 

His mind was naturally ftrong and ardent; and the 
aufterity of his character was manifefted by his filence and 
gravity. From his youth he had been accuftomed to the 
leffons of thofe poets, wko, living near to the heroic times, 
conceived ideas correfponding in fublimity to the illuftrious 
deeds that were then atchieved. In the hiftory of thefe re- 
mote ages he beheld every where the imprefs of grandeur, 
and frequently that of ferocity. In order to bring fcenes of 
this kind to view, and to exhibit, as it were, before the eyes 
of the fpeGator the time and place, and various circum- 
ftances of events, A®{chylus employed all the refources of 
theatrical reprefentation: and thus the illufion became a 
reality. Sufarion and Thefpis, and Phrynichus, the difciple 
of the latter, had proceeded but a little way. Thefpis 
indeed had introduced a fingle acror, and Phrynichus 
fele€ted that kind of verfe which is moft fuitable to the 
drama, and made fome other changes; neverthelefs tragedy 
was in its infancy before the time of AX{chylus. In his firft 
tragedies he introduced a fecond aétor; and, afterwards, 
copying the example of Sophocles, who had juft entered on 
his theatrical career, he admitted a third, and fometimes 
even a fourth. By thus multiplying perfons, one of his 
a¢tors became the hero of the piece, and poffeffed the princi- 
pal intereft ; and as the chorus now held only a fubaltern 
ftation, AX{chylus abridged its part. He is cenfured for 
having admitted mute characters into his drama; but it has 
been fuggefted that the veil which covered them and the 
filent grief which they manifefted, produced a more fen- 
fible effect than any lamentations and tears. What he has 
faid of his hero Hippomedon (Sept. contr. Theb. v. 506.) 
may be applied to himfelf: 

ce Before him ftrides 
Gigantic terror, tow’ring to the fkies.”’ 


And 
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And yet he knew how to fet bounds to the emotions 
which he earneftly laboured to excite, and conttantly 
avoided polluting the flage with blood; for he withed to 
produce fcenes that fhould be terrible but not horrible. He 
rarely excites pity or tears, either becaufe he was naturally 
deftitute of a very delicate fenfibility, or becaufe he did not 
wifh to render his auditors effeminate. An ingenious 
author (See Anacharfis’s Travels in Greece by the Abbé 
Barthelemi, vol. vi. p. 10, &c.) has examined the manner 
in which Afchylus has acquitted himfelf in the different 
parts of tragedy, viz. in the fable, manners, fentiments, 
dition, decoration, and mufic. His plots, fays this writer, 
are extremely fimple; and he fometimes interefts us merely 
by the recital of facts and the vivacity of the dialogue (in 
Sept. contr. Theb.); and at other times (in Suppl. and Eu- 
men.) by the vigour of his ftyle, and the terror of his {cenes. 
In his eftimation the unities of action and of time were eflen- 
tial, but that of place lefs neceflary. His chorus makes a 
part of the whole. t isthe comforter of the wretched, the 
counfellor of kings, the terror of tyrants, and the confidant 
of all. Sometimes it participates in the action during its 
whole continuance, as in Suppl. and Eumen. The character 
and manners of his perfonages rarely fail in fuitablenefs and 
confiftency. He ufually chofe his models from the heroic 
times, and fuftains his characters at the elevation to which 
Homer had raifed his heroes; and it fhould be recolleGed 
that he wrote in the time of the Perfian war. As he in- 
clines more to excite terror than pity, he feeks only to ren- 
der his characters more ferocious, but without injury to the 
theatrical intereft. See the charaéter of Clytamneftra, in 
Agamemnon ; and particularly v. 1571, 1445, 1494, 1411, 
1398, 1506. ; 

In his time no other ftyle was known for heroic compo- 
fition, but that of the epopoeia and that of the dithyram- 
bic. As they fuited the elevation of his ideas and fenti- 
ments, /E{chylus, without enfeebling them, transferred them 
totragedy. Hlurried away by an enthufiafm, which he was 
unable to govern, he lavifhes epithets, metaphors, every 
figurative expreflion of the emotions of the foul, and what- 
ever may give weight, ftrength, and magnilicence to lan- 
guage, or animate and render it impaflioned. Beneath his 
vigorous pencil, narrative, {entiments, and maxims, are 
changed into images, which are ftriking for their beauty or 
fingularity. Of a man of confummate prudence, he fays, 
(Sept. contr. Theb. v. 599.)—‘* He reaps thofe fage and 
generous refolutions, which {pring in the deep furrows of 
his foul ;”” and he thus warns a free people early to watch 
over the conduét of a citizen dangerous from his abilities 
and his riches: “* Beware how you nurfe up a young lion, 
how you carefs him while he yet fears you, or how you 
refift him when he is grown a ftranger to fear,” And yet 
thefe fhining paflages are fometimes accompanied by an ob- 
feurity, which arifes not only from his extreme concifenefs 
and the boldnefs of his figures, but alfo from new words 
with which he affeéted to enrich his ftyle. The ftyle of 
f®{chylus is in general noble and fublime: in certain parts 
grand to excefs, and pompous to inflation; but fometimes 
degraded and difguiting by ignoble comparifons, a puerile 
play on words, and other defeéts which are common to this 
author, with all thofe who poffefs more genius than talte. 
But notwithflanding his faults, he merits a diftinguifhed rank 
among the moft celebrated poets of Greece. 

ZE{chylus adapted the drefs of his charafters, and the 
decorations of the theatre, to thofe impreflions of grandeur 
which he wifhed to produce on the minds of the auditors. 
As nature had given to heroes a lofty ftature, and im- 
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preffed a-majefty on their perfons which commanded refpect, 
Aifchylus raifed his aGtors on high ftilts or bufkins. He 
covered their features, which were often irregular and dif- 
agreeable, with a mafk: he clothed them in flowing and 
magnificent robes, fuch as the priefts of Ceres have not 
bluthed to adopt. The inferior aGtors were alfo provided 
with mafks and dreffes fuited to their parts. He alfo ob- 
tained a theatre, furnithed with machines, and embellifhed 
with decorations. Here the feund of the trumpet was 
reverberated, the incenfe was feen to burn on the altars, the 
fhades of the dead to arife from the tombs, and the furies to 
rufh from the gulphs of Tartarus. At the fight of fome of 
the dreadful fpeétres which he contrived, and the found of 
their hideous howlings, it is faid that terror {eized on the 
whole affembly, women mifcarried, and children expired with 
fear ; and the magiftrates were under a neceflity of iffuing 
orders, that the chorus fhould confift only of 15 actors in- 
ftead of 50. 

“{chylus paid particular attention to the performance of 
the aétors, regulating their fteps, and dire€&ting them to give 
additional force to the a@tion, by appropriate and expreflive 
geflures. He alfo inftru@ed them more efeGtually by his = 
example, as he performed with them in his pieces. Befides, 
he employed a perfon, called Telefles, who had brought the 
art of gefture to fuch perfeGtion, that in the reprefentation 
of the feven chiefs before Thebes, he performed with fo 
much truth and expreflion, that his ation might have fup- 
plied the place of words. See Athenzi Deipnofophift, 1. i. 
p- 22. Ed. Cafaub. 

fE{chylus alfo applied to tragedy the lofty: modulations 
and impetuous rhythmus of certain airs calculated to excite 
courage, without adopting:thofe innovations which began to 
disfigure the ancient mufic. His choral chant is full of grane 
deur and decorum, and conttantly in the diatonic genus, 
which is the moft fimple and natural of all. 

Quinétilian (Inft. Orat. Li. c. 1. tom. ii. p. 897) gives the 
following charaéter of JE fchylus, as a writer; « Tragedias 
primus in lucem LEfchylus protulit, fublimis et gravis, &F grandi= 
loquus fepe ufque ad vitium, Jed rudis in plerifgue &F incompofi= 
tus, &c.”” Longinus (Ed. Pearce, p. gg.) fays, that he had 
a noble boldnefs of expreffion, and that his imagination. was 
elevated and heroic. Some have afferted that he never com- 
pofed but when he had drank freely 5 and by others he has = 
been compared to Shakefpeare for energy of fentiment and 
flyle, as-well as for the expreffion of charater and paflion by 
the happy ufe of trivial cireumftances. Horace defcribes the 
character of A®{chylus in his Ars Poet, v. 282, &c. 

* Pott hunc perfonz, palleque repertor honefte, 
fE{chylus, et modicis inftravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loqui nitique cothurno.”? 
fEfchylus, fays a modern author, exhibits both the beau- 
ties and the defeéts of an early original writer. He is bold, 
nervous, and animated ; but very obfcure and difficult to be 
underftood ; partly by reafon of the incorreé ftate in which 
his works have been tran{mitted to us, and partly on account ~ 
of the nature of his ftyle, which is crouded with metaphors, 
often harfh and tumid. He abounds with martial ideas and 
defcriptions. He has much frre and elevation 3 lefs of tender- 
nefs than force. He delights in the marvellous. The ghott 
of Darius in the Perf, the infpiration of Caffandra in Aga- 
memnon, and the fongs of the Furies in the Eumenides, are 
beautiful in their kind, and ftrongly expreffive of his genius. . 
Blair’s Let. vol. iit. p. 340. 

Elian informs us (Var. Hift. Lv. c. xviii. tom. i. p- 433- 
Ed. Gronov.), that Afchylus was charged with impiety by 
the Athenians, and condemned. to be ftoned. to. death. 

The- 
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The ground of the charge is not that which Herodotus and 
Paufanias have fuppofed, viz. A®{chylus’s adopting the 
theogony of the Egyptians rather than that of the Greeks, 
and prefuming to fay that Diana was the daughter of Ceres 
and not of Latona; but more probably that which Clemens 
Alex. has ftated (Strom. l. ii. oper. tom. i. p. 467. Ed. 
Potteri.) that Afchylus, being himfelf uninitiated, profaned 
the mytteries by expofing them in one of his dramas on the 
ftage. However this be, the Athenians were preparing to 
execute the fentence that was pronounced againit /&fchylus, 
when his brother Aminias drew afide his cloak and pre- 
fented his arm without a hand, which he had loft at the 
battle of Salamis, in defence of his country. This fight 
interefted the compaffion and honour of his judges, and 
induced them to revoke their decree and to pardon 
éEtchylus. 

Plutarch (in Cimon. op. tom. i. p. 483.) fays, that AE 
chylus, being difguited with the preference given to Sopho- 
cles in the conteft for the prize of poetic merit, abandoned 
his country and went to refide in Sicily. There Hiero dif- 
tinguifhed him with bencfaétions and honours: but he foon 
died, at the age of 69 years, ante Chrift. 456. Pliny informs 
us, (H.N. Lx. c. ili, tom.i. p. 547.) that whillt he was 
walking in the field, in order to avoid a danger of which he 
was forewarned, with refpe€t to the mode of his death, an 
eagle, hovering over him in the air, let fall a tortoife upon 
his head, for the purpofe of breaking the fhell, which in- 
itantly killed him. The following epitaph, compofed by 
himfelf (for the original of which fee Paufanias, p. 35. 
Ed. Kuhnii.) was engraved on his tomb :— Here lies Af 
chylus, the fon of Euphorion, born in Attica. He died 
in the fertile country of Gela. The Perfians and the woods 
of Marathon will for ever atteft his valour.”? At the time 
when he wrote thefe lines, he was unquettionably difgufted 
with literary fame, and knew no glory more illuftrious than 
that of arms. 

The Athenians decreed honours to his memory ; and 
authors who have intended to dedicate their talents to the 
theatre, have gone to offer libations, and to recite their 
works at his tomb. There are feven of his tragedies ex- 
tant, of which the beft edition is the folio of Thomas Stan- 
ley, publifhed in 1663, with a Latin tranflation and learned 
Commentary. There have been many other editions, and 
alfo tranflations (See Fabric. Bib. Grec. tom. i. 1. ti. c. xvi. 
p- 600—618.) of thefe tragedies: Potter’s tranflation, pub- 
lifhed in 4to. at London, 1777 ; and afterwards in 2 volumes, 
8vo. deferves to be particularly mentioned. Stanley, in his 
Life of A‘fchylus, has mentioned feveral other perfons of the 
fame name. 

JESCHYNOMENE, formed of casxuvouc, to be afbamed, 
becaufe it retreats from the touch; da/fard fenfitive plant, in 
Botany, a genus of the diadelphia decandria clafs and order ; 
and of the natural order of papilionacee or leguminofe: the 
charaéters of which are, that the calyx is a one-leated, bell- 
{haped, fubbilabiate with equal lips, upper bifid, and lower 
three-toothed perianthium ; the corolla papilionaceous, with 
fub-cordate, {carcely gaping, large banner, fubovate, obtufe 
wings, fhorter than the banner, and lunate, acuminate keel 
of the length of the wings: the ilamina have 1o fila- 
ments, fingle and nine-cleft, and {mall anthers: the piftillum 
is an oblong, villous, columnar germen, the ftyle fubulate 
and rifing, the ftigmas fimple, rather obtufe: the pericar- 
pium is a long, flat, jointed, rough, one-celled lezume, open- 
ing at the truncate jomts; the feeds are folitary, between 
the joints, and kidney-fhaped. Martyn enumerates twelve 
fpecies, viz. the grandiflora, arborea, coccinea, afpera, amieri- 
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terophylla, lagenaria, and cannabina. 

The firft is a fhrub, from ro to 15 feet in height, a native 
of the Ealt Indies, cultivated in Jamaica, and in England 
by Miller, in 1768. The feeds are agreeable to domettic 
birds.—The fecond grows to the height of fix or feven feet, 
with a fingle ftem, and bears large and copper-coloured 
flowers. —The 3d is a native of the Eaft Indies, and of the 
iflands Otaheite and Huaheine in the South Seas.—The 
4th is a native of the Faft Indies.—The 5th is fomewhat 
fenfitive: during the night, and at the approach of rain, 
the leaves fold together. It is a native of Jamaica, and 
was cultivated in 1739 by Miller.—The 6th is a native of 
the Haft Indies.—The 7th is a native of Egypt, was culti- 
vated in 1680, in the botanic garden of Oxford, and flowers 
in July and Auguft.—The 8th is a native of the Eaft 
Indies ; and the oth, of the Weft Indies.—The roth and 
rith are natives of Cochinchina.—And the t2th is a native 
of the Ealt Indies, which may be treated as hemp and ufed 
for the fame purpofes. The firft fort is with difhiculty pre- 
ferved through the winter in this country. The 2d, 3d, 
and 7th, may, like the firft, be preferved through the win- 
ter in a warm ftove, will flower early in the following fum- 
mer, and their feeds will ripen in the autumn: they muft 
be kept dry in winter, or elfe they are fubjeét to rot. The 
4th, 5th, 6th, and Sth fpecies are annual, and muft be’ 
brought forward early in the year, otherwife their feeds 
will not be perfeéted. All the forts are propagated by 
feeds, which fhould be fown on a hot-bed early in the 
{pring ; and when the plants are ftrong enough to be re- 
moved, they fhould be put each into a feparate {mall pot, 
filled with light earth, and plunged into a frefh hot-bed ; 
and as they advance in growth, they fhould be fhifted into 
larger pots; but care fhould be taken that the pots be not 
too large, which will prevent their thriving. 

ZESCHYNOMENOUS Plants among Botanifls, are 
thofe properly called Senfitive plants. 

ZESCULANUS, res, or Es, in Antiquity, are diffe- 
rent names given to the divinity who prefided over the coin- 
age of copper money. This A2fculanus, it is faid, was the 
father of Argentinus, becaufe copper was employed before 
filver ; and Argentinus, the father of Aurinus, becaufe gold 
money fucceeded filver; and thus they had three divinities 
prefiding over the coinage of the three principal metals. On 
fome medals of the emperors there are found three goddeffes, 
reprefented with balances, a cornucopiz, and near them a 
piece of the different metals. 

ZESCULAPIL Anguis, in Zoology, the name of a harm- 
lefs fpecies of ferpent, common in Spain and Italy, called 
alfo para. The coluber efculapii of Linnzus has white and 
black bands, which are bifected by a white ring, and is found 
in both Indies. 

JESCULAPIUS, in 4fronomy, the ancient name for the 
conftellation opH1ucuUS. 

fEscurapius, E/fculapius, and as Paufanias calls him 
Afclepius, in Mythology, the god of medicine, was the fon of 
Apollo, by the nymph Coronis, born at Epidaurus, and 
educated by Chiron, the preceptor of Achilles, who taught 
him to cure difeafes of the moft dangerous and defperate 
kind, and even to raife the dead. The hiftory of A:{cula- 
pius, like that of other deified heroes of antiquity, is in- 
volved in great obfcurity, and many abfurd and incredible 
ftories are related concerning him. If we regard the re- 
ports of the people of Epidaurus, which is faid to be the 
place of his nativity, as Paufanias has reprefented them; 
(li, c.26. p.r7o. Ed. Kuhnii.) a fhepherd, having 
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loft his dog, and one of his fhe-goats, found them on’ a 
neighbouring mountain, near a child who fhone with an 
extraordinary refplendence, and whom the goat fuckled, 
and the dog guarded. This child was /E{culapius. As 
he advanced in age and wifdom, he dedicated his days to 
the relicf of the unhappy. The moft dangerous wounds 
and maladies yielded to his operations, his remedies, his 
harmonious fongs, and the magical words which he 
employed. ‘The gods, it is faid, pardoned him his fuccefs ; 
but as he dared to call the dead to life, Pluto com- 
plained, and Jupiter ftruck him dead with a thunder-bolt. 
See Pindar. Pyth. L. iii. v. 10.92. p.196. 201. Ed. Weft 
and Welfted. Diod. Sicul. liv. tom. i. p. 315. Ed. Wef- 

. Flin. H. N. 1.29. tom. ii. p. 493. 
on is added, that Ficolapius was the difciple of Chiron, 
and having been entrufted with the fecrets of his matter, 
he communicated them to his fons Machaon and Po- 
dalirius, who, after his death, reigned over a fmall city 
in Theflaly. During the fiege of Troy, they figna- 
lized themfelves by their courage in the field of battle, 
and by their fill in the treatment of wounds (Homer II. 
].ii. v. 730. 1. iv. v. 219. 1. ix. v. $32.), the only part of 
the medical art that was much known in thofe remote ages. 
The children of Machaon, who was killed under the walls 
of Troy, followed the profeflion of their father, and fet- 
tled in the country. They raifed altars to their grandfa- 
ther, and merited the fame honours themfelves by the fer- 
vices which they rendered to the human race. See Paufa- 
nias, |. ii. Cc. 11. p. 136. Cc. 23. p. 163. c. 26. p. 171. and 
172. Ed. Kuhnii. 

The founder of fo refpeétable a family foon became the 
objeé of public veneration, though his advancement to the 
rank of gods muft have been potterior to the time of Ho- 
mer, who only fpeaks of him as a fimple individual. In 
procefs of time divine honours were every where paid to 
him. At Epidaurus he had a famous temple, in which his 
ftatue, made of gold and ivory, by Thrafymedes of Paros, 
was placed on a throne of the fame materials. It was 
crowned with rays with a knotty ftick in one hand, and 
ftretching out the other arm over a ferpent, which feemed 
to raife itfelf up in order to reach it ; and a dog lay at 
his feet. The Epidaurians inftituted feflivals and games, 
which were at firft annually, (Plat. in Ion. tom. i. p. 530. 
‘Ed. Serrani.) and afterwards once in five years celebrated 
in honour of him. From Epidaurus his worfhip pafled to 
the other cities of Greece, and even to diftant countries. 
In all his temples votive tablets were hung up, on which 
were recorded the difeafes cured by his affiftance. This 
god was brought to Rome, by order of Apollo, when a 
pettilence raged in that city, in the times of the republic, 
under the confulate of Pofthumus Megellus and C. Junius 
Brutus. About the year of Rome 462, the Sibylline 
books were confulted, and an embafly was appointed to 
bring the god from Epidaurus to Rome, who is faid to 
have ftolen away from his old worfhippers under the form of 
aferpent ; and on his arrival, to the great joy of the people, 
the plague foon ceafed. On this occafion altars were erected 
along the banks of the Tiber, and numerous facrifices were 
offered to the new deity. The Romans defigned to erect a 
temple in honour of him, within the walls of the city ; but 
the god who refided in the vicinity of Epidaurus, and not 
within the city, is faid to have chofen his abode in the 
midft of the Tiber, on an ifland formed in the infancy of 
the republic by ftraw, trees, fand, and the rubbith of the city. 
Thither the ferpent retired, and from that time the ifland 
was called the ifland of Ai{culapius, and a temple was 
ereéted in the form of a fhip, to which, as to the temple of 
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the god of health, the common people frequently repaired. 
The fick were reftored to health, and in token of gratitude 
offered a cock to Afeulapius. Of this temple there were 
fome remains in the 16th century, near the church of St. 
Bartholomew, in the ifland of the Tiber. From this time 
4K{culapius was honoured at Rome as one of the chief of 
them made gods. On coins, &c. he is crowned with laurel, 
in token of his defcent from Apollo, and he is reprefented 
with a mild afpeét, and with hair and beard not unlike 
thofe of the mild Jupiter: his right arm is bare, in order to 
denote his readinefs for any operation; his left holds a 
ftick, with a ferpent twifted round it. He is fometimes 
{cen accompanied by his wife Hygcia or health, with their 
fon Tele/phorus, or convalefcence, between them. The dog 
and cock have been reputed facred to this deity on account 
of their vigilance ; and the raven for his forecatt. Statius, 
lib. iii. Sylv.iv. v.25. Ovid. Met. 1. xv. tom. ii. p: 1065. 
Ed. Burman. Sueton. in Claud. tom. i. p- 686. Ed. Pitife. 
—Liv. Epitom. lib. xi. tom. iti. p. 197. Ed Burman.— 
Plut. Queft. Rom. tom. ii. p. 286.—Paufan. Corinth. 
lil. p.171,  Achaic. L. vii. p. 592, &c. Ed. Kuhnii.—Ci- 
cero, (de Nat. Deor. Lili. c. 22. tom. ii. p. 635. Ed. Olivet.) 
mentions three deities called /Efculapius; the firft the fon 
of Apollo, worfhipped in Arcadia, who invented the probe 
and bandages for wounds; the fecond, the brother of the 
fecond Mercury, killed by lightning ; and the third, the fon 
of Arfippus and Arfinoe, who firit difcovered the art of 
tooth-drawing and purging. 

Thofe who trace the origin of medicine, as well as the 
other arts and feiences, to the Egyptians, afcribe the in- 
vention of it to Toforthrus or Seforthrus, a king of Mem- 
phis, and the fecond of the third dynafty of Manetho, who 
was called /Efculapius on account of his great fkill in that 
art. This prince was much more ancient than the Grecian 
4Efculapius, and though Africanus places him fome years 
after Athothis, the fucceffor of Menes, fuppofed to be the 
fame with Thoth, or the firft Hermes, yet others make 
them contemporaries, as they muft have been if this 
ZEfculapius was the fame with the fon of Sydyc and 
the brother of the Cabiri—Anc. Un. Hif. v.i. p- 246. 
Syo. 

4ESCULUS, Horfe-Cheftnut, in Botany, a genus of the 
heptandria monogynia clafs and order, of the natural order of 
trthilate, and the acera of Juffieu. It is the hippocaftanum of 
Tournefort, and the pavia of Boerhaave. The name efcu- 
lus is derived from efca, food ; and the old names of hippo- 
caftanum and caflanea equina, from the fimilitude.of the fruit 
to that of the cheftnut, and from its being given to horfes. 
Its charaéters are, that the calyx is a one-leafed, ventricofe, 
{mall, and five-toothed perianthium ; the corolla confifts of 
five roundifh petals, plaited and waving about the edge, 
flat, {preading, with narrow claws inferted into the calyx, 
and irregularly coloured ; the ftamina have fubulate, declins 
ing filaments, of the length of the corolla, and afcending 
anthers ; the piitillum is a roundifh germ, ending in a fubu- 
late ftyle; the ftigma acuminate: the pericarpium is a 
leathery, roundifh, three-celled, three-valved capfule: the 
feeds are two and fub-globular. Wan Royen de Necker and 
Miller obferved both hermaphrodite and male flowers in this 
genus. There are three fpecies, viz. the AS. hippocaftanum, 
or common horfe-cheftnut ; the leaves of which are digitate, 
with feven entire leaflets, and prickly capfules; the 4B. flava 
or yellow-flowered horfe-cheltnut, with leaves digitate with 
five leaflets, the laminas of the corolla cordate roundifh, and 
the claws twice the length of the calyx ; and the LE. pavia, 
or fearlet horfe-cheftnut, which has flowers with eight fta- 
mina, digitate leaves with five or fix ferrate leaflets, {mooth 
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seapfales, lamina of the corolla obovate, and claws of the 
length of the calyx ; and the /E. parva, with a long thick 
{pike and a fhrubby ftalk. 

The rit fpecies, or common horfe-chefnut, was brought from 
the northern parts of Afia into Europe about the year 
‘1550, and fent to Vienna about the year 1558. From 
Vienna it was conveyed to France and Italy ; but it came to 
us from the Levant. It is diftinguifhed by the beautiful pa- 
rabolic form ‘of its branches, the difpofition and ftruture of 
its digitate leaves, and by the pyramidal bunches of its 
white flowers, variegated near the «centre with yellow 
or red. Although this tree is now lefs in efleem for 
avenues and walks than it formerly was, on account of the 
early decay of its leaves, it affords an excellent fhade ; and 
the fp'kes of flowers which appear in May, with the inter- 
mixture of large leaves, exhibit a noble appearance. ‘The 
moftt eligible fituation for thefe trees is in lawns and parks, 
where they may be planted fingly, and where their fruit 
will be ferviceable tothe deer, wha are fond of it. This 
«tree is of quick growth; and in a few years it will afford a 
good fhade in‘{ummer, and yield plenty of flowers. Trees, 
raifed from nuts, have in 42 or 14 years become , large 
enough to fhade two or three chairs with their branches, 
which in the feafon are covered with flowers. But the trees 
are of {hort duration, and the wood is of little value. It 
-ferves, however, for water-pipes, turner’s ware, and fuel: 
and for thefe ufes it is worth the charge of planting, and 
fhould be felled in November or December. 

The conumon horfe-cheflnut is propagated by fowing the nuts, 
ving them in fand during the winter, in order to 
prevent their rotting early in the {pring. In this cafe the 
plants, in a proper fol, will fhoot near a foot the firtt 
fummer.; and they may be tranfplanted, either in the fol- 
lowing autumn, or in February and March, into the nurfery, 
and fet in rows at the diltance of three feet, and one foot 
afunder, where they are to remain two years; and they will 
then be fit for planting where they are to continue. The 
moit favourable foil for them is a fandy loam, inclining to 
moifture. ‘The whole fhoot of this tree is completed in lefs 
than three weeks after the buds are opened ; and as foon as 
the flowers are fallen, the buds for the fucceeding year are 
formed, which continue {welling till autumn, when they are 
overfpread with a thick tenacious juice, that defends the 
tender buds from the winter froft; and on the return of 
warmth, the juice melts and runs off, and the buds are left 
at liberty to extend themfelves. Of this tree there are 
varieties, with gold and filver ftriped leaves, which are in- 
‘creafed by layers, and by budding or ingrafting them upon 
flocks of the common fort. 

In Turkey the nuts of this tree are ground and mixed 
with the provender for their horfes, efpecially thofe which 
are troubled with coughs, or are broken-winded ; in both 
which diforders they are reckoned very good. M. Raimont, 
of Anjou, gave them, mixed with other food, to his cows ; 
and they increafed the quantity of milk, without injuring its 
quality ; and he apprehends that if they were blanched and 
rafped, or otherwife prepared, they might be given to hogs 
and poultry. Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agricul- 
ture at Tours, vol. i. p. 121. 

Jo. Jac Zannichelli informs us, that after many trials he 
has found the bark to have the fame effe@ as the Peruvian 
bark: and Dr. Fuchs, teacher of medicine at Jena, has 
prepared from the ripe fruit, divefted of the hufks, an 
extract, which, according to his experiments, may be ufed, 
perhaps, inftead of the expenlive extradum chine. Its 
good effets, as a febrifuge, have been confirmed by many 
mwvriters. 
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The horfe-cheflnut has been employed in France and Swit* 


zerland for the purpofe of bleaching yarn ; and it is reconi 
mended in the Mem. of the Society of Berne, vol. ii. part 2. 
as capable of extenfive ule in whitening not only flax and 
hemp, but filk and wool, It contains an aflringent fapo- 
naccous juice, which is obtained by peeling the nuts, and 
grinding or rafping them. They are then mixed with hot 
rain or running water, in the proportion of 20 nuts to Io or 
12 quarts of water. Wove caps and flockings were milled 
in this water, and took the dye extremely well; and fuc- 
cefsful trials were made of it in fulling ftuffs and clothe, 
Linen wafhed in this water takes a pleafing light fky-blue 
colour; and the filaments of hemp, fteeped in it fome 
days, were ealily feparated. he author of the memoir 
above referred to, imagines, that if the meal of the cheftnuts 
could be made into cakes or balls, it would anfwer the pur- 
pofes of foap, in. wafhing and fulling, The fediment, after 
infufidn, lofes its bitter tale, and becomes good food for 
fowls when mixed with bran. The Edinburgh College 
have admitted the hor/e-chefnut into their Pharmacopoeia of 
1783, on the recommendation of Dr, Gardiner, who fays, 
that three or four grains of the powder f{nuffed up the 
nofirils in the evening, operates next morning as an excel- 
lest iternutatory, and thereby proves very beneficial in ob- 
{tinate inflammations of the eyes. A patent was granted in 
1796, tolord W. Murray, for his difcovery of a method 
of extra€ting ftarch from horfe-cheftnuts. See Srarcu. 

The 2d ipecies, or yellow flowered horfe-cheflnut, is a na- 
tive of North Carolina, was cultivated with us in 1764, and 
flowers in May and June. 

The 3d {pecies, or /carlet horfe chefinut, rifes to the height 
of 20 fect, without much extending its branches ; its bark 
is {mooth, and the leaves, which are oppofite, on long red 
petioles, are of a light green. The flowers, which are 
produced from the ends of the branches upon long naked 
peduncles, are much fmaller than the common fort and 
wholly red: they appear in June, and are fometimes fuc- 
ceeded by fruit in England ; but the feeds rarely ripen here. 
It grows naturally in Brazil, Carolina, Florida, Japan, and 
feveral parts of the eaft; and was cultivated with us in 
1712. This tree may be propagated by the nuts, which 
mult be procured from the countries where it grows na- 
turally. They muft be fown in pots early in the fpring, 
and the pots fhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
and towards the end of May into the ground in a fouth- 
ealt border; and in dry weather the plants fhould be 
watered, and fecured from early frofts. In the following 
{pring they fhould be planted at the diftance of a foot from 
each other, in a fheltered fituation, and in the fucceeding 
winter fheltered from cold by fome light covering. ‘The 
common method praétifed by the nurferymen, who propz- 
gate this tree for fale, is to graft or bud it upon ftocks of 
the common horfe-cheftnut ; but as the ftocks greatly’out- 
grow the bud or graft, the trees make a bad appearance, 
nor do they laft long. Martyn. 

FESEPUS, in Ancient Geography, ariver of Myfia, which 
Strabo (1. 12. t.ii. p. 847) on the authority of Homer, 
makes the boundary between Myfiaand Troba. See Msapus. 

AESERNIA, in Ancient Geography, Ifernia, a town of 
the Samnites, which was a Roman colony belonging to the 
Caracini between Aufidena north, and Bovianum fouth-- 
eaft. It was not far from the river Vulturno. Silius Ita- 
licus (1. vill. v. 56.) refers to it ; and the appellation H/fer- 
nini of Pliny (I. iii. ce 12.) is derived from it. : 

JESHINA, in Entomology, a fub-divifion of the UNocaTa, 
or fitth clafs of inieéts, by Fabricius, comprehending feyeral 
fpecies of the Lizerrura of Linneus, characterized by 
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equal lacinie or fringes of the lip. The fpccies are, 
1. L. or #. minuta, with a yellow abdomen, two black lines, 
hinder wings yellow, and two black fpots, found in China. 
2. #. clavaia, with a clavated abdomen, gibbous bafe, 
and body variegated with brown and green, found in China. 

. &. maculata or variegata, with two yellow lines on each 
fide of the thorax, and a black fpot at the bafe of the 
wings, found in Terra del Fuego. 4. ©. grandis, with four 
yellow lines on the thorax and variegated body, found near 
the waters of Europe, and in the Sandwich iflands. 5. 
&. forcipata, with a black thorax, various yellowifh marks, 
and unguiculated tail, found in Europe. 

ZESICA, in Ancient Geography, is fuppofed to have been 
the prefent village of Netterby in Cumberland. . , 

ZESIS, Efino, Fiumicino, a fmall river of Italy, which 
feparated the Senones from Picenum, and emptied itfelf 
into the Adriatic fea, near Ancona. See Sil. Ital. lib. viii. 
v. 446. 

ZESISIUM, a town of Italy, belonging to the Um- 
brians. 

JESIT /E, a people of Arabia Deferta, placed by Pto- 
Iemy below the Cauchabeni. 

fESLUM, called alfo AZsrs, atown of Umbriain Italy, 
fituate upon the weftern bank of the /Esis, which was the 
common boundary of Umbria and Picenum. In after-ages 
it received a Roman colony. 

FESNECY, in Law, denotes priority of age among 
coparceners. 

ZESOLA, or sutra, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Italy, near the Tiber, and not far from Pedum. It was 
Mituate upon a hill between the Tiber and Prenefte; and 
according to Livy, who fpeaks of Arx /ulana (1. xxvi. 
ex. t. il. p. 1069. Ed. Burman.) it was a fortified place. 
It is mentioned by Horace (I. iii. od. 29.) and by Pater- 
culus (1.i. c. 14.) as a colony ; and Pliny alfo (1. iii. c. 9.) 
fpeaks of the A®folani in his time, though no velftige of 
them now remains. : 

ZESON, a town of Theffaly, founded by /Efon, the fa- 
ther of Jafon: and alfo a river of Theflaly towards Mag- 
nefia, near this town. 

ZESONA, or Jefona, a town of Spain, between the 
rivers Sicoris and Nuceria. 

AESOP, in Biography, a native of Phrygia, who lived 
in the time of Solon, about the 51{t or 52d olympiad, the 
firft year of which coincides with the 572d before Chrift, 
and during the reign of Croefus the laft king of Lydia. 
His condition was that of a flave, and his -perfon was fo 
deformed, that one of his mafters found great difficulty in 
difpofing of him, as every one who faw him was fhocked 
at the unfightlinefs of his figure. He is alfo faid to have 
been fer a confiderable time without the ufe of fpeech. 
His mental talents, however, compenfated for his bodily 
defects, and commanded attention and refpec, notwith- 
fianding the meannefs of his condition. THis firft matter 
was Demarchus, an Athenian, in whofe fervice he js fup- 
pofed to have acquired his purity in the Greek tongue. 
From him he was tranferred to Xanthus, a Samian philofo- 
pher; and he was fold by Xanthus to ladmon, who was 
Fikewife a Samian, and who granted him his freedom on 
account of his extraordinary abilities ; others fay that he 
became free by the favour of Rhodope, a celebrated 
courtezan. Having obtained his liberty, fEfop acquired 
very diftinguifhed reputation, and was much efteemed by 
Creefus, although in the firft interview his deformity made 
an unfavourable impreffion on the mind of the king, who 
found the obfervation of /Efop, on another occafion, fignally 
verified in his own cafe, viz. that we ought not to confider 
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the form of the veffel, but the quality of the liquor 
which it contains. Phedrus (I. i. fab. 2.) informs us that 
he made feveral voyages into Greece, either for his own 
pleafure, or upon the affairs of Croefus; and being at 
Athens foon after Pififtratus had ufurped the fovereignty and 
abolifhed the popular government, and obferving the im- 
patience of the Athenians under this new yoke, he repeated 
to them the fable of the frogs who demanded a king from 
Jupiter. In order to account for the miferies of human 
life, AEfop ufed to fay, that when Prometheus formed man 
of clay, he tempered the materials with tears. As to the 
time of Affop’s death, Eufebius and Suidas refer it to the 
54th olympiad; but this date is not confiftent with the 
ocealion to which Phedrus aferibes the fable of the frogs ; 
for Pififtratus affumed the fovereignty of Athens in the 
firlt year of the 55th olympiad. In Blair’s Tables, his 
death is fixed to about the year before Chrift 561. The 
manner of his death is thus related by Plutarch, in his 
treatife de his qui ferd a& numine puniuntur, (apud Oper. 
tom. ii. p. 556. Ed. Xylandr.) Having gone to Delphos, 
by order of Creefus, with a large quantity of gold and 
filver, to offer a coltly facrifice to Apollo, and to diftribute 
a confiderable fum amongit the inhabitants, a quarrel arofe 
between him and the Deiphians, which induced him to re- 
turn the-money, and to inform the king that the people 
were unworthy of the liberal benefa@tion which he intended 
for them. ‘The inhabitants of Delphos, thus incenfed, 
charged him with facrilege, and having procured his con- 
demoation, precipitated him from a rock and oceafioned his 
death. Apollo punifhed them for this a& of violence with 
peftilence and famine; and in order to avert thefe evils, it 
was proclaimed in all the aflemblies of Greece, that if any 
one, for the honour of /Efop, would claim vengeance for 
his death, they would give him fatisfa@tion. A relation of 
Tadmon, a former matter of Zifop, prefented himfelf, fays 
Herodotus (1. ii. p. 168. Ed. Weileling.) and obtained 
fatisfaGtion ; and thus the Delphians were refcued from the 
peltilence and famine by which they were diltreffed. The 
Athenians afterwards ereéted a noble ftatue, executed by 
Lyfippus, to the honour of this ingenious and learned flave, 
in order to let all the people know, as Phaedrus (lib. il. ) 
obferves, that the path of honour was alike acceflible to all 
mankind ; and that it was not to birth, but merit, they 
rendered this diftinguifhing honour. 
“ #Efopo ingentem ftatuam pofuere Attici, 

Servumque collocarunt zterna in bafi, 

Patére honoris fcirent ut cuntis viam, 

Nec genere tribui, fed virtuti gloriam.”” 

4Efop, it is faid, compofed his fables, in order to allevi- 
ate the hardfhips of fervitude; and it has been generally 
fuppofed that he was the firft author or inventor of this 
fpecies of compofition: and thus Phedrus (Prol. ad lib. i.) 
reprefents him : 

« /Efopus au€tor quam materiam reperit, 
Hanc ego polivi verfibus fenariis. 

If any thoughts in thefe Iambics fhine, 

Th’ invention’s AZiop’s, and the verfe is mine.” 

But QuinGtilian (Inft. Orat. 1. v. c. rx. tom.i. p. 441.) 
afcribes the honour of the invention to Hefiod, who is known 
to have lived more than 350 years before the time of Zfop : 
and he {peaks of them as admirably adapted to delight and 
captivate the minds, particularly, of the vulgar and unin- 
formed. /Efop, however, improved this kind of writing, 
and adopted a variety of images, which combine the agree- 
able with the inftructive, and communicate pradtical pre- 
cepts in a familiar and impreffive manner. To this purpofe 
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Aulus Gellius (No&. Att. 1. ii. c. 29.) obferves, that /Efop, 
the fabulilt, was defervedly efteemed wife, fince he did not, 
after the manner of the philofophers, rigidly, and imperi- 


oufly dictate fuch things as were proper fubjects of counfel- 


and perfuafion, but by forming amuling and agreeable apo- 
logues he charms and commands attention, and thus infi- 
nuates into the mind fubje¢ts that deferve confideration. 
Many of /ifop’s Fables have been aferibed to Planudes, 
who lived in the 14th century, and wrote a life of him, 
which abounds with anachront{ms and incredible relations. 

Plato (in Phedo. Oper. tom. i. p. 60, Ed. Serrani.) 
Piutarch (de Aud. Toet. Op. tom. ii. p. 16.) Suidas in 
Jaz, and others, inform us, that Socrates, a little before 
his death, tranflated fome of 4ifop’s Fables into verfe; and 
Plato (l.ii. de Republica. tom. i. p. 378.) recommends it 
to nuries to inftruct children in them betimes, in order to 
form their manners, and to infpire them at an early age 
with the love of wildom. Among many editions of Atfop’s 
Fables, by Aldus, Rob. Stephens, Plantin, &c. we may 
mention Hudfon’s, Oxon. 17:18, Svo. which has been the 
foundation of feveral others. 

Fabricius (Bibl. Grec. tom. i. p. 391.) has enumerated 
nine other perfons under the name of Akfop. Of thefe, one 
was a Greek hiltorian, who wrote a romantic hiftory of 
Alexander the Great ; but it is not known at what time he 
lived. : 

Another of them was, 

/Esop (Clodius, ) a celebrated tragic a€tor, who lived about 
the 670th year of Rome (B.C. 79), and amafled great wealth 
by the exercife of his profeffion. Plutarch (in Ciceron. Op. 
tom. i. p. 863.) informs us, that Cicero ftudied’ action under 
the inftraGion of Afop, as well as that of Rofcius, and in 
{peaking cf this performer, he fays, that he entered into 
his part to fuch a degree as to be fometimes tran{ported 
beyond the power of ~felf-government. Accordingly, 
whilft he was reprefenting the deliberation of Atreus, who 
wifhed to revenge himfelf on Thyeftes, he {mote one of the 
fervants that happened to crofs the flage, with his truncheon, 
and laid him dead at his feet. /Efop lived in the moft 
luxurious and extravagant manner; and Pliny (N. H.1. x. 
c. 51. tom. i. p. 571. Ed. Hard.) fays, that at one en- 
tertainment he had a difh, which coil 100 felterces, or about 
$72 pounds fterling, and the difh confitted of finging and 
fpeaking birds, fome of which coft fix fefterces, or about 
521. each. At the dedication of Pompey’s theatre, U.C. 
698, AEfop, when he was attempting to amufe the {pecta- 
tors in his ufual manner, was obliged to ftop fhort in a fen- 
tence on account of the failure of his voice; fo that he 
was, probably, then in the decline of life. “he fon of this 
JEfop was more luxurious than his father; for he is faid, 
on a particular occafion, to have diffelved pearls for his guetts 
to fwallow. See Val. Max. 1. ix. c.i. num. 2. Pliny N. H. 
Lix.c. lix. tom. i. p. 524. Ed. Hard. Horace (Sat. itt. lib. ii. 
v.239, &c.) {peaks only of one pearl of great value, which 
he diffolved in vinegar and drank : 

“ Filius Afopi detra@iam ex aure Metelle, 

Scilicet ut decies folidim abforberet, aceto 
Diluit infignem baccam: qui fanior, ac fi 
Hlud idem in rapidum flumen, jaceretve cloacam ?” 

Efop, notwithftanding his profulion, is faid to have died 
worth above a hundred and fixty thoufand pounds. Maerob. 
Saturn. |. il. c. x. 

JESOPUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Paritio, with 
the wings brown on the upper part, a white {pot, and under- 
neath white and unfpotted ; the Papilio Thetys of Drury ; 
found in India. 

#ESPING, in Zoology, the coluber cherfca of Linnzus, 
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a fpecies of viper, found in Sweden, refemblin 
but fmaller than that fpecies. 
it may not be the fame. Its bite is venomous, and in fome 
cafes has proved fatal, Count de la Cepede, in the fecond 
volume of his Hiftoire Naturelle des Serpens, &c. recom- 
mends the juice exprefied from the leaves of the afh as a 
fpecific apaintt it. 

JESTII, in Ancient Geography, a people of Germany, 
near the borders of Pruffia and Poland. hey are repre- 
fented by ‘Tacitus (De Mor. German, apud Op. t. ii. p. 680. 
Id. Gronov.) as refembling the Suevi in their cuftoms and 
manners, and the Britons in their language. 

ZESTIMATIO Capitis, in our ancient law-books. 
Were, and WERELADE. 

King Athelltan, in a great affembly held at Exeter, de- 
clared what muléts were to be paid fro e/fimatione capitis, 
for offence committed againft feveral perfons according to 
their degrees: the e/fimation of the king’s head to be 3000 
thrymfe; of an archbifhop, or fatrapa, or prince, 15000; 
of a bifhop, or a fenator, 8000 ; of a prieft, or a thane, 
2000, &c. 

ZESTIVAL, or Esrivat, of or belonging to fummer, 

Thus, we fay, the efival sorsricz, &c. in oppofition 
to drumal. [ 

JESTIVAL point is that whereby the fun’s afcent above the 
equator is determined. 

ZEstivau figns are thofe extended from the fummer fol- 
ftitial point, z.e. the fun’s greateft declination northward, 
to the interfeCtion of the ecliptic and equinoétial fouthward, 
including Cancer, Leo, Virgo. 

ZESTIVATION, in Botany, a term exprefling the 
ftate of the bud in fummer, and ufed by Linneus to denote 
one of thofe circumftances which conftitute the nAanIt. of 

lants. 

fESTRIANS, in Ancient Geography, the inhabitants 
of a diftri€t of Macedonia, the chief city of which was for- 
merly called Zfrium. 

ZESTUARIUM, a town of Spain, between Noega and 
Salia. 

ZESTUARY, Estuartium, in Geography, an arm of 
the fea, renning up-a good way ito. the land. 

Such is Briftol channel, many of the friths of Scotland, 
&c. See Bay. 

ZEstTuARY is fometimes alfo ufed in Pharmacy, for a va- 
pour bath, da/neum vaporofum. 

ZEstuary, in the Ancient Baths, was applied to the oc-~ 
cult paflages, or openings from the Aypocau/fum, or ftove, 
penetrating into the chambers. . Pitifc. Lex. Ant. 

To fuch a paflage ia the houfe of Pompeia, Statius refers 
(Sylv. lib..i. §. 5. v.58.) 

———~* Ubi languidus ignis inerrat 
ZEdibus, et tenuem volyunt hypocaulta vaporem.?” 

ZESYMNETIC monarchy, among Ancient Writers on 
Government, denotes a limited eleGive monarchy. Aritt. 
Pol. c. 10. ‘The word is formed from eicupsaiw, regno, L£ 
govern.—An a@fymnetic {tate {tands oppofite to a barbaric, or 
hereditary one. 

ZESYMNIUM, in Antiquity, a monument ereéted to the 
memory. of the deceafed heroes, by #"fymnus the Megarean, 
Upon confulting the oracle at Delphos, how the country 
might profper and enjoy the moft aufpicious government, 
he received for anfwer, that it would be molt likely to 
profper if it followed the counfel of the moft numerous > 
and underftanding the oracle to refer to the dead, he built 
this monument, and encampafled it with a council-houfe ; 
and thus the Megareans hoped to obtain wife and falutary 
counfel. See Paufanie Attic. 1.i. p. 104. Kuhn. 

JET EI, 
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FETIEET, in Ancient Geography, a people, according to 
Ptolemy, of Arabia Felix. 

JETARA, atown of Africa, placed by Ptolemy between 
the town of Tabraca and the river Ampfagas. WAR, 

ZETATE fprobanda, in Law, a writ that lay to inquire 
whether the king’s tenant, holding in chief by chivalry, 
‘were of full age to receive his lands into his own hands. It 
was directed to the efcheator of the county; but is now 
difufed, fince wards and liveries are taken away by the fta- 
tute Car. II. Reg. Orig. 294. 

JETH, or Aru, in Geography, a {trong little town of 
the county of Hainault, in the Auttrian Netherlands, 
fituate on the river Dender, about 20 miles fouth-wett of 
Bruffels. It had formerly an abbey of nuns, and fome 
good linen manufaCtures. ; 

ATHEA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Laconia. 

fETHALE, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by fome 
writers to the cadmia fornacum, or TUTTY. 

It had this name from its being the concreted foot, or va- 
pour of the /apis calaminaris, and copper, melted together, 
in the making of brafs. 

JEYTHALIA, or Itva, now Elba, in Ancient Geography, 
an ifland on the coaft of Etruria, about roo miles in com- 
pafs, and abounding with iron. It was fo called from 
aiSeaxn, {moke, iffuing from the fhops of Vulcan. 

ZETHALID, a people of Attica in the tribe of 
Leontides. ¢ 

fETHALOEIS, a town of Myfia, eaft of mount Ida, 
and fouth of Scepfis. 

JETHELING, in Briti/h Hiffory, , See ATHELING. 

ZETHER, ia Phy/fiology, is ufually underitood of a thin, 
fubtle matter, or medium, much finer and rarer than air; 
which, commencing from the limits of our atmofphere, 
poffeffes the whole heavenly {pace. 

The word is fuppofed to be formed from the verb cfs, 
to burn, to flame; tome of the ancients, particularly Anax- 
agoras, fuppoling it of the nature of fire. 

The philofophers cannot conceive that the largeft part of 
the creation fhould be perfectly void ; and therefore fill it 
with a fpecies of matter under the denomination of ether. 
—But they vary extremely as to the nature and character 
of this ether.—Some conceive it is a body /ut generis, ap- 
pointed only to fill up the vacuities between the heavenly 
bodies ; and therefore confined to the regions above our 
atmofphere.— Others fuppofe it of fo fubtile and penetrating 
a nature, as to pervade the air, and other bodies; and 
poffefs the pores and intervals thereof.—Others deny the ex- 
iftence of any fuch {pecific matter; and think the air itfelf, 
by that immenfe tenuity and expanfion of which it is found 
capable, may diffufe itfelf through the interftellar fpaces, 
and be the only matter found in them. 

In effe&, wither being no object of our fenfe, but the 
mere produét of imagination, introduced only for the fake 
of hypothefis, or to folve fome phenomenon, real or ima- 
ginary ; authors take the liberty to modify it how they 
pleafe.—Some fuppofe it of an clementary nature, like other 
bodies, and only diftinguifhed by its tenuity, and the other 
affeftions refulting from it; which is the philofophical 
gther.—Others will have it-of another fpecies, and not 
elementary ; but rather a fort of fifth element, of a pure, 
more refined, and fpirituous nature than the fubftances about 
our earth ; and void of the common properties of matter, as 
gravity, &c.—Such is the ancient idea of ether or etherial 
matter. 

The term ether being thus embarraffled with a variety of 
ideas, and arbitrarily applicd to fo many different things, 
the later philofophers choofe to fet it afide; and accord- 
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ingly, the Cartefians ufe the term materia fubtilis, which 
is their wther; and Sir Ifaac Newton fometimes a /ubsile 
Spirit, as in the clofe of his Principia; (apud Oper tom. iii. 
p- 174. Ed. Horfl.) and fometimes a fubtile or athercal me- 
dium; asin his Optics. Queries 18—24, apud Oper. tom. 
iv. p. 223—226. See alfo his letter to Mr. Boyle, apud 
Oper. tom.“iv. p. 385, &c. 

The truth is, there are numerous corfiderations. which 
feem to evince the exiftence of fome matter in the air much 
finer than the air itfelf. There is an unknown fomething 
which rematus behind when the air is taken away; as ap- 

ears from certain effeéts which we fee produced in vacuo.— 
Heat, Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, is communicated through 
a vacuum, alimoft as readily as through air; but fach com- 
munication cannot be without fome interjacent bedy, ‘to act 
And fuch body mult be fubtile enough to 
penetrate the pores of plafs; and may be very well con- 
cluded to penetrate thofe of ail other bodies, and confe- 
quently be diffufed through all the parts of fpace; which 
anfwers to the full character of an ether. He fuppofes 
that it is rarer in the pores of bodies than in open f{paces, 
and even rarer in {mall pores and denfe bodies than in large 
pores and rare bodies; and alfo, that its denfity increates 
In receding from grofs matter, fo as to be greater, e. g- 
at the >$5th of an inch from the furface of any body than 
at its furface ; and fo on. 

The exiiteuce of fuch an ztherial medium being fettled, 
that author proceeds to its properties ; inferring it to be 
not only rarer and more fluid than air, but exceecingly 
more elaitic and ative: in virtue of which properties, he 
fhews, that a great part of the phenomena of nature may 
be produced by it. The elaitic force of this medium, in 
proportion to its denfity, according to his mode of eftimat- 
ing it, mult be above 72co00 X 7OCO00 times greater than 
the elaftic force of the air in proportion to its denfity. If, 
he fays, any one fhould fuppofe that ether, like our air, 
may contain particles which endeavour to recede from one 
another, and that its particles are exceedingly fmaller than 
thofe of air, or even than thofe of light ; the exceeding 
{mallnefs of its particles may contribute to the greatnefs of 
the force, by which thofe particles may recede from one 
another, and thereby make that medium exceedingly more 
rare and elaftic than air, and by confequence exceedingly 
lefs able to refift the motions of projedtiles, and exceedingly 
more able to prefs upon grofs bodies by endeavouring to 
expand itfelf. The refiltance of this medium, he fuppofes, 
to be very inconfiderable. If this ether fhould be fuppofed 
7090000 times more elaftic than our air, and above 700000 
times more rare, its refiftance would be above Goooococo 
times lefs than that of water; and a refiftance fo fmall 
would fcarcely make any fenfible alteration in the motions 
of the planets in 10,000 years. 

To the a&tion of this medium he afcribes the attraGtions 
of gravitation and cohefion, the attraétions and repulfions of 
electrical bodies, the elaftic force of the air, and of nervous 
fibres, and the emiffion, refraGion, refleQion, and other 
phenomena of light, the effets and communication of heat; 
as alfo fenfation, mufcular motion, &c. In fine, this fame 
matter f{eems the primum mobile, the firft fource or fpring, of 
phytical action in the modern fy{tem. 

The Cartefian ether is fuppofed not only to pervade, but 
adequately to fill all the vacuities of bodies; and thus to 
make an abfolute plenum in the univerfe. See Materia 
Subtilis. 

But Sir Ifaac Newton overturns this opinion, from divers 
confiderations; by fhewing that the celeftial {paces are 
void of all fenfible refiftance: for, hence it follows, that 
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the matter contained in them muft be immenfely rare, be- 
caufe the refiltance of bodies is chiefly as their denfity ; fo 
that if the heavens were thus adequately filled with a me- 
dium or matter, how fubtile foever, they would renft the 
motion of the plancts and comets much more than quick- 
filver or gold. 

The exittence of fuch a fubtile fluid as ether has been 
almoft univerfally allowed: and its importance and utility, 
in the general fyftem of nature, have been very generally 
acknowledged. Dr. Reid, indeed, feems to have enter- 
tained doubts on this fubject. He obferves, that although 
Sir Ifaac Newton had formed conjectures about this ether 
near 50 years before he died, and had it in contemplation 
as a fubjec&t of inquiry, during that long fpace ; yet it does 
not appear that he ever found any.convincing proof of its 
exiftence, but confidered it to the laft as a quettion, whether 
there be fuch an ether or not. Regarding, therefore, the 
authority of Newton himfelf, he is of opinion that we 
ought to hold the exiftence of fuch an ther as a matter 
not eftablifhed by proof, but to be examined into by expe- 
riments ; and he adds, “ I have never heard that, fince his 
time, any new evidence has been fotind of its exiftence.”” 
Dr. Hartley, however, whofe fyftem of the mind and its 
operations is founded-on the reality of this ether, alledges, 
that if we fuppofe the exiltence of fuch a fubtile medium, 
and of its properties, to be deftitute of all dire evidence, 
yet, if it feems to account fora great variety of phenomena, 
it will have an indireét evidence in its favour by this means. 
To which mode of reafoning Dr. Reid replies, that there 
never was an hypothefis invented by an ingenicus man 
which has not this evidence in its favour. 
Des Cartes, the fylphs and gnomes of Mr. Pope, ferve to 
account for a great variety of phenomena. Hartley’s Ob- 
fervations on Man, p. 7. 4to. 1791. Reid’s Effay on the 
Intelleual Powers of Man, p. 87. 

Some late writers have afcribed the phenomena of electri- 
city and magnetifm to a fluid of this kind, under the deno- 
minations of the eleétrical and magnetical fluid; and they 
have referred to its operation in different circum{tances, many 
of thofe effects, which are inexplicable without fuch a fluid, 
diffufed through every part of the material univerfe. See 
Evecrricity, cau/e of Gravity, Heat, Licut, Mac- 
NETISM, REFLECTION, REFRACTION, SENSATION, SOUND, 
VisraTion, &c. 

ZEruHeR, in Chemifiry. See Etuer. 

JETHERIA, in Ancient Geography, is a name formerly 
given to Ethiopia, under which appellation, it is mentioned 
both by Pliny (1. vi. c. 30.) and Strabo, 1, ii. p. 82. 

fErueria Herba, is a name given to ERINGO. 

AETHERIAL, /Eruerius, fomething tkat belongs to 
or partakes of the nature of ether. 

Thus, we fay, the etherial fpace, etherial regions, &c. 
Some of the ancients divided the univerfe, with refpe& to 
the matter contained in it, into elementary and xtherial. 

Under ether, or the etherial world, was included all that 
fpace above the uppermoft element, viz. fire.—This they 
fuppofed to be perfectly homogeneous, incorruptible, un- 
changeable, &c. See CorRuPTION. 

The ancient Platonifts and Pythagoreans fuppofe dif- 
ferent bodies united with the human foul, wz. the grofs, or 
material one; a finer aerial one; and, thirdly, the fineft of 
all, which they call ztherial, celeftial, luciform, &c. 

This kind of body they conceived peculiarly belonging to 
fuch fouls after death, as are purged and cleanfed from 
corporeal affections, lufts, and paffions. That this diftinc- 
tion of two interior vehicles, or tunicles of the foul, befides 
the outer veftment of the terreftrial body, was not a mere fig- 
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ment of the latter Platonifts fince chriftianity was introduced, 
appears plainly from Virgil’s defcription of the pure 
ztherial and fiery body, which he diftinguifhes from the 
{pirituous or airy body, in which unpurged fouls receive 
punifhment after death. After deferibing this punifhment 
he proceeds in this manner : 


«* Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
fEtherium fenfaum, atque aural fimplicis ignem.”” 

4En. |. vi. v. 745, &c. Tom. iii. p. rr8, 
Ed. Burman. 


The ground of this opinion feems to have been the notion 
which thefe philofophers entertained concerning the pre- 
exiftence of the human foul, which, according to their 
imagination, was invelted with a lucid and etherial body, 
either from eternity, or elfe from the firft commencement of 
the habitable world; and which, being coeval with the 
foul itfelf, and alfo incorruptible, mfeparably adhered to. it, 
in its fubfequent lapfes and defcents, firft into an aerial, 
and then into a terreftrial body ; this being, as it were, the 
bond of union betwixt the foul and them. The Pytha- 
goreans and Platonifts, however, were not all of this opi- 
nion; for fome of them fuppofed, that, according to the 
raoral difpofition of the foul, it always finds or forms a 
fuitable body, correfpondently pure or impure ; and confe- 
quently that, by moral virtue and philofophy, it might 
again recover that celeftial body, which was lott by its fall 
and defcent into the groffer body. See Cudworth’s Intell. 
Syftem, b.i. c. 5. vol. ii. p. 788—793. Ed. Birch. 

The Chaldees placed an etherial world between the empy- 
reum and the region of the fixed ftars. Befide which, they 
fometimes alfo {peak of a fecond ztherial world, meaning 
by it the ftarry orb: anda third etherial world, by which 
is meant the planetary region. Stanley Hilt. Phil. 1040. 

ZirHERIAL phofphorus, is a name generally given, by 
Bernouilli, to that otherwife called mercurial, os barometri- 
cal PHOSPHORUS. 

fErueriay oil, is a fine, fubtile, Ess—ENTIAL OTL, ap- 
proaching nearly to the nature of a fpirit. 

Thus, the pure liquor rifing next after the fpirit, in the 
diftillation of turpentine, is called the etherial oil of turpentine. 

Some chemifts diflinguifh two principles in uriNE; the 
one a volatile urinous falt, refembling {pint of nitre; the 
other, an etherial oil, or fulphur, partaking of the nature 
of {pirit of wine. ; 

A®rueriaL Heaven. See Heaven. 

ZETHERIUS, in Biography, an archite&, who lived in 
the beginniag of the 6th century, dering the reign of 
Anattalius J. emperor of the ealt, who made him a privy- 
counfellor. He built an edifice, named Chalcis, in the 
palace of Conttantinople, and he is fuppofed to have con- 
ftruéted the ftrong wall which extends from the fea to Se- 
limbria, for preventing the incurfions of the Bulgarians and 
Scythians. ‘ 

ZETHICIA, in Ancient Geography, a country, according 
to Strabo, adjacent to Macedonia, Theffaly, and Pindus, 
inhabited by the Athices. 

ATHIOPE, a name formerly given to the ifland of 
Lesnzos. 

ZETHIOPIA, in Geography. See Eturopta. 

JETHIOPIAN crown, in Natural Hiftory, the name of 
a fhell-fith, of the genus of the dolium, or concha globofa. 
It is of a brown colour, but differs from the common fhells 
of this genus in having the top or head dentated, fo as to 
reprefent a crown. 

JETHIOPIS, fignifies E¢hiopian clary. See Sarvia. 
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JETHIOPS, in Pharmacy, a name given to certain me- 
tallic preparations of a dark colour; and though the term 
is at prefent fuperfeded, it is yet too familiar to chemifts to 
be wholly omitted. There are four pharmaceutical articles 
of this name, zthiops antimonialis, ethiops martialis, ethi- 
ops mercurii per fe, and ethiops mineralis. 

JEru10Ps antimonialis, is a combination of the fulphurets 
of antimony and mercury ; the old way of preparing it is, 
to mix together equal parts of common falt and crude anti- 
mony, and Sux the mafs in a crucible; when cold there will 
be found a dufky fcoria, refting upon a metallic looking 
fubftance, which is the crude antimony nearly in the fame 
ftate as at firft. he fcoria being feparated, the antimony 
is to be ground with an equal weight of mercury till they 
are well united. The firft part of this procefs feems wholly 
unneceflary, and accordingly the antimonial xthiops is ge- 
nerally made by trituration of crude antimony with an 
equal weight of mercury. A full more expeditious and 
equally efficacious way of preparing this medicine, is to fufe 
fome crude antimony in an earthenware crucible, and when 
itis ypon the point of fixing, to add to it an equal weight 
of hot mercury; the mixture immediately becomes’ more 
fluid, and after a while becomes folid: when cold it 
mutt be levigated in a mortar, and wafhed. Sometimes, in- 
ftead of crudeantimony, the golden fulphur of this metal is 
made ufe of. 

The medical effets of antimonial zthiops are chiefly as a 
fudorific in {mall dofes, and as a purgative and emetic in 
larger ones. It has been exhibited with effeét in old inve- 
terate cafes of lues, ferophula, and glandular ob{trutions, 
but on account of the irregularity of its a‘tion, is now fall- 
en much into difufe. The pilule exthiopice of the late 
Edinburgh pharmacoperia, wert compofed chiefly of mercury 
a.d golden fulphur of antimony, but in the lait edition of 
this as well as of the London pharmacopeeia the zthiops an- 
timonii is wholly omitted. New Difpenfatory, 1765. 
P- 54.5-—Lewis’s Mat. Med. vol.i. p. 161. 

fEruiors martialis, fafran de Mars de Lezmery, is a 
pure magnetic oxyd of iron, and was firlt introduced into 
the materia medica by the younger Lemery ; he direéts it 
to be prepared in the following manner. Into a large glafs 
bafon put a few pounds of clean unrufted iron filings, then 
add a fufficient quantity of water to cover them to the 
depth of five or fix inches; this mixture is to be ftirred up 
with an iron {patula, two or three times a day, and freth 
water to be fupplied in proportion to the evaporation ; at 
the end of five or fix months almoit the whole of the iron 
will be converted into a black fine powder which remains 
fufpended in the water for fome feconds after agitation. 
he water thus rendered turbid is to be decanted into a cu- 
eurbit or retort, and allowed to repofe till the whole of the 
iron is depofited; the fupernatant clear liquor muit then 
be poured off, and the remaining moifture evaporated by 
the heat of a fand-bath, care being taken to prevent the 
accefs of air to the powder while drying ; if the procefs 
has been well conducted, the refuit is a pure black pulve- 
rulent magnetic oxyd of iron; as however by moifture and 
contaét with the atmofphere, it foon paffes into the {tate of 
yellow oxyd, it is neceflary to keep it in a dry well clofed 
vial. M. Lemery, the inventor of this preparation, as is 
ufual in fimilar cafes, trongly maintained its fuperiority over 
all the other medicinal forms of iron ; the tedioufnels of the 
procefs, however, has. prevented its ufe from being very 
general :-it certainly poifefics in a high degree the tonic pro- 
perties which characterize the falts and other preparations 
of iron, but is fuperfeded in both the Britifh pharmacopeias 
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by the rudigo ferri. Beaumé Chymie. Experim. vol. ii. 
P- 547. Beaumé Elements de Pharmacie, p. 137. Mac- 
quer’s Chem. Ditionary, Art. Ethiops Martial. 

JEtHiops mercurii per fe; /Ethiops albus; by this name 
is diftinguifhed in the German pharmacopeeias an imperfeét 
oxyd of mercury prepared by triturating the metal with 
gum arabic, or any other fimple mucilage, or by long con- 
tinued agitation in contaét with atmofpheric air. Even 
when all poffible care has been taken, this is a very im- 
perfe&t mercurial oxyd, and in common the metal is merely 
reduced to a fine ftate of divifion. Loefecke recommends 
it in a dofe from half a {cruple to half a dram, either alone 
or united with jalap, in buboes, gonorrhza and other cuta- 
neous affeGtions of a venereal kind, and alfo in inflammations 
of the liver; and it has been fuccefsfully adminiftered in 
intermittent fevers. Gmelin’s App. Med. vel. ii. p. 145. 
vol. ili. p. 124. 

JEruiops  mineralis.—/Ethiops mineral.— Hydrarsyrus 
Sulphuratus niger.—YEdin. Pharmac. Hydrargyrus cum /ul- 
pure.—Lond. Pharmac. This 1s direéted by the London 
and Edinburgh Difpenfatories to be prepared by triturating 
in a glafs or marble mortar equal parts of fulphur and 
mercury, or one part of the former, and two of the latter, 
till they have united into an uniform black powder. Not- 
withitanding, however, the direétions of the college, the 
zthiops is in fact generally made by flirring mercury into 
melted fulphur, and then pulverizing the mafs: by which 
manipulation much time is faved: a method equally expe- 
ditious, and perhaps upon the whole preferable to this, is 
to mix a folution of fulphurated alkali with the mercury and 
fulphur, in which cafe the two combine very readily by 
fimple trituration, and by fubfequent wafhing, the alkali is 
eafily got rid of. /thiops mineral is, therefore, mercury 
at its minimum of oxydation, faturated with fulphur: it is 
one of the lealt a&tive of the mercurial. medicines, and is 
ufed in conjunction with tin filings as a vermifuge, and in 
{ome cutaneous diftafes. If the combination of the mercury 
and fulphur is perfect, it will not whiten the furface of gold 
when rubbed upon it. Lond. and Edin. Pharmacop.— 
Lewis’s Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 148.—Beaumé Chymie. Ex- 
perim. vol. 11. p. 456. 

Authors are not agreed as to the merits of zthiops mine- 
ral. Cheyne, and many more, commend it highly. It has 
been prefcribed for the worms, and for crudities and acri- 
mony of the humours; and by fome perfons it has been re- 
puted infallible againit the itch and other cutaneous difeafes. 
Gmelin’s App. Med. vol. ii. p. 129. Boerhaave, on the 
contrary, and fome others, reject it as ufelefs. He fays that 
it cannot enter the abforbent veffels, the lacteals, or lym- 
phatics, but paffes direétly through the inteitinal tube, 
where it may happen to deftroy worms, if it operates 
luckily. Thofe are deceived who expe& any other effets 
fromit. He adds, that it is unwarily given, in large quan- 
tities, to children and perfons of tender con{titutions,. as be- 
ing a foreign mafs, unconquerable by the body, and the 
more to. be fufpeted, as it continues there for along time 
fluggifh and: ina¢ctive. 

The zthiops, as it is now prepared, with a double pro- 
portion.of mercury, is more likely to produce effe& than. 
the inactive preparation formerly ufed. 

ZETHIoPS vegetabilis, is formed by burning the fea- 
wreck, or fea-oak, the Fucus veficulofus of Linneus, in the 
open air, and then reducing it into a black powder. It is 
fometimes ufed to remove {crophulous {wellings. 

Dr. Ruffell recommends it as an ufeful affiftant to fea- 
water in the cure of diforders of the glands, when taken in 
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the quantity of a dram; and he fays, that, as an internal 
medicine, it is much fuperior to the officinal burnt fponge ; 
that, ufed as a dentrifice, it is beneficial for correcting laxi- 
ties of the gums; and that its detergent virtue appeared 
by its effect in cleanfing the teeth. See Murray’s App. 
Med. vol. v. p. 540. 

fituiors Fovialis, formed of equal parts of mercury, 
tin, and fulphur, is recommended in an occafional dofe of 
half a dram, as an antidote to the tenia. Gmelin’s App. 
Med. vol. ii. p. 132. 

JErutors, is alfo a name given to feveral compofitions, 
which are diltinguifhed by epithets founded on the ufes to 
which they are applied; as 28. antiphthificus, formed of 
mercury extinguifhed by balfam of Peru, of Canada, or of 
Copaiva, and which is faid by Aftruc to afford relief in fe- 
veral fpecies of phthifis: /E. antirheumaticus, confifting of 
mercury ground and uniformly mixed with gum guaiacum, 
which is recommended in the rheumatifm and gout: A. 
diureticus, compofed of quickfilver well mixed with juniper 
gum or fal ammoniac, which promotes the excretion of urine 
as well as the infenfible perfpiration: and AL. purgans 
formed with manna or jalap into an uniform powder, and re- 
commended as a laxative, and for deftroying inteftine worms. 
Gmelin’s App. Med. vol. i. p. 115. 

ZETHIOPS, in Entomology, a fpecies of the cERAMBYX, 
black, with a fpinofe thorax, and with the two bands of 
the elytra, and the point of the apex yellow, and mid- 
dle-fized antenne, found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Aithiops is alfo a fpecies of the caraBus, wholly black, found 
at Berlin, and a {pecies of the cimex, black, with a ridge 
on the middle of the thorax, and black fpinofe tibiz, found 
at Cayenne. £thiops is alfo a f{pecies of pApitio, with 
black wings; the primores marked with three white bands, 
and cerulean fpots on the upper part, and the pofterior 
with two longitudinal pale furrows at the bafe, and a tranf- 
verfe ridge, with five cerulean points; found out of Eu- 
rope. £thiops is alfo a {pecies of apis, or the black bee, 
with the margin of the fegments of the abdomen white ; 
found in America. Zthiops is alfo the hairy black musca, 
with black wings, white at the apex ; two points, anda 
filvery anus ; found in Italy. 

fEirurors, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of the rurzo, 
with the fhell tranfverfely furrowed and black; the firft 
windings are nearly ttriated ; the fucceeding ones are of a 
filvery brightnefs, with the lip and limb brown ; the aper- 
ture is dilated. 

ZEtuiops fulica, in Ornithology, is the wholly black 
FULICA or coot of Sparrman. 

JEruiors Simia, in Zoology, the white eye-lid are of 
Pennant, and Mancasey of Buffoon. 

JETHOLICES, in Phyfic, derived from ahs, to in- 
flame, is a name given to fuperficial pultules, or boils in the 
fkin, occafioned by heat. 

ZETHON, in Mythology, formed of o:9w, to burn, one 
of the four horfes of the fun, which caufed the fall of 
Phaeton, according to Ovid. Claudian calls one of the 
horfes of Pluto’s chariot by the fame name, from ous, black. 

ZETHRA, in Geography, a river of Sweden, called alfo 
FALKENBERG. 

JETHRIA, a name formerly given to the ifland of 
Ruopes. 

ZETHUSA, Aileca, begganly, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria digynia clafs and order; and belonging to the 
natural order of umbellate or umbellifere: the characters are, 
that the calyx is an univerfal fpreading umbel, with the 
rays gradually fhortening towards the middle, and the par- 
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tial is alfo [preading but fmall; having no univerfal inyo- 
lucre, and the partial one placed on the outfide, and con- 
fitting only of three very long, linear, pendulous leaflets; 
and the proper perianthium fearce obfervable : the univerfal 
corolla is nearly uniform, with all the flofcules fertile, and 
the partial has the petals bent in, heart-fhaped and un- 
equal: the ftamina are fimple filaments with roundifh an- 
thers: the piftillum is an inferior germ, and the ftyles are 
reflex with obtufe fligmas: it has no pericarpium, and the 
fruit is roundifh, ftreaked and bipartile: the feeds are two, 
roundifh, ftreaked, except on a third part of the furface, 
which is plane. ‘There are four {pecies, viz. 1. 22. cynapium, 
common fool’s parfley, or leffer hemlock, which is a common 
weed in fields and kitchen gardens, and ina flight degree 
poifonous. It is eafily diftinguifhed when in flower, or in 
July and Augutt, from tiue parfley and chervil, by the 
three narrow pendent leaflets of the involucre, placed on 
the outer part only of the umbel, and by its being a much 
humbler plant than either of the others. The leaves alfo, 
in an earlier ftate, are of a different form and a darker hue, 
and when bruifed emit in a flight degree a difagreeable 
venomous fmell. The fafeft way to avoid doubt or danger 
is to cultivate the curled parfley. Mott cattle eat it, but 
it is faid to be noxious to geefe, 2. AE. Bunius, or mon- 
tana, coriander-leaved fool’s parfley,. which is a native of 
the Pyrenées. La Marck thinks this fpecies fhould he joined 
to the Seser1. 3. AX. Meum, Spignel, Meu, or Bald- 
money, which grows wild in the mountains of Switzerland, 
Germany, Auitria, Carniola, Italy and Spain, and alfo in 
the high paftures of Weftmoreland, Cumberland, Lanca- 
fhire, and Merionethfhire. This is the Meum arhaman- 
ticum in Dr. Smith’s arrangement of Britifh plants, vol. 7. 
p- 308. The roots and feeds are aromatic and acrid, and 
recommended as carminative and ftomachic in afthmas and 
obitructions of the lungs, in the ftone, ftoppage of 
urine, and all uterine diforders: and the infufion both ot 
the roots and the feeds is fometimes given to cure inter- 
mittent fevers both in Engiand and amongft the inhabit- 
ants of the Alps. Spigne/ is alfo an ingredient in Thertaca 
and Mithridate, and appears to be of the fame nature with 
lovage. The difference betwixt the roots is moft confider- 
able in the extracts by water, that of the fpignel being 
unpleafantly bitterifh, with little or nothing of the fweet- 
nels of that of the roots of lovage. The fpirituous ex- 
tract of Spignel, more aromatic than that of the lovage, 
is moderately warm, bitterifh and pungent. Lewis’s Mat. 
Med. Diofcorides and Galen tell us, that the too frequent 
ufe of this medicine, or too large dofes of it, will occafion 
violent pains in the head. It may be given in fubftance 
from half a dram to two feruples, or from a dram to two 
drams in infufion. Geoffrey Mat. Med. vol. it. p. 105. 
4. LE. faiua, fine-leaved fool’s parfley, was troduced here 
in 1781, and flowers in Auguit or September. Its native 
climate is not known. La Marck has joined to this genus 
the Puytvanprium mutellina of Linneus. The firlt 
{pecies is annual, and may eafily be kept down in gardens, 


by not fuffering it to feed; the fecond may be propagated 


by feeds, and flowers in July; the third and fourth are 
hardy perennial plants, and may be increafed by parting the 
roots at Michaelmas, or fowing the feeds foon after they are 
ripe in July and Auguft; and keeping the plants in a fhady 
fituation and moift foil. Martyn’s Miller’s Dict. 

ZETuusaA. See /Ecusa. 

ZETHYIA, in Ornithology, a name by which the old au- 
thors have called one of the web-footed fowl, feeming to be the 
uTamania of Crete, or the common Auk or Razor-BiLe. 
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» JETHYSSEIS, a people of Lybia neat Marmarica. 

ZETLIANS, Aertiant, in Church Hiflory, a {e& or branch 
of Arians, fo called from their leader Aetivs, in the 
fourth century. : 

The dAetians were of the ftrif&ter kind of Arians, who 
held that the Son and Holy Ghoft are in every refpect 
diffimilar to the Father. Whence alfo they are called 
Anomei and Heteroufiani ; fometimes pure Arians. 

The profeffion of this do€trine was contrary to an efta- 
blifhed law of the emperor Conftantius, who had decreed, 
“that no man fhould fay, that the Son of God was of 
the fame fubftance with God, or of a different fubftance, 
but that he was in all thiags like to him that begat him.’ 
By fuch nice diftin¢tions were the confciences of man- 
kind direéted and guarded; and the freedom of religious 
inquiry reftri&ed; and the flightett deviation from the 
preferibed rule expofed them to exile and other fimilar 

enalties. 

ZETINIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by 
Ptolemy, in Macedonia, and which, he fays, belonged to the 
Eftiotes, but as they inhabited Theflaly, its fituation is not 
well afcertained. 


ZETIOLOGICAL, fomething that affigns the caufe of 
an effect or appearance. 

ETIOLOGY, in Medicine, a rationale, or difcourfe of 
the caufe of a difeafe, or it is that part of Paruotocy, 
which is employed in exploring the caufes of difeafes. ‘The 
word is compounded of ama, caufe, and roy@-, di/courfe. 
In this fenfe, we fay, the etiology of the fmall pox, of the 
hydrophobia, of the gout, the dropfy, &c. : 

fErr1ocoey is ufed fora figure in Rhetoric, whereby, in 
relating an event, we aflign alfo the caufe of it. In which 
fenfe, etiology differs from color, as the former affigns the 
true caufe, the latter only a feigned or {pecious one. 

The {eeptics were profefied opponents of all etiology, or 
argumentation from caufes. : ; } 

ZETION, in Bingraphy, an eminent painter, whofe pic- 
ture of Roxana and Alexander was exhibited at the Olym- 
pic games. It reprefents a magnificent chamber, in which 
Roxana is feated on a bed, with a modeft and confufed 
afpect, whillt Alexander is ftanding before her. Several 
Cupids are fluttering about her; fome of whom hold up 
the curtain, others undrefs the lady, and others again 
prefent Alexander to his miltrefs, at whofe feet he lays his 
crown, being accompanied by Epheftion with a torch in 
his hand, and leaning upon a youth who reprefents Hymen. 
Other Cupids appear in different attitudes and fituations. 
This picture gained /Etion fuch a degree of reputation, 
that the prefident of the games gave him his daughter in 
marriage. /Etion is mentioned with diftinguifhed refpect by 
Cicero, De Claris Orat. ap. Op. tom. i. p. 395. ed. Olivet. 

ZETITES, or cagle-/lone, in Natural Hiffory, a flinty or 
eruftated ftone, hollow within, and containing a nucleus, 
which, on fhaking, rattles within. It was formerly in re- 
pute for feveral extraordinary magical, as well as medical 
powers; fuch as preventing ‘abortion, difcovering thieves, 
and other ridiculous properties. 

The word is formed from a:7G@, eagle ; and by the Italians 
this ftone is called pietra d’aquila: the popular tradition 
being, that it is found in the eagle’s neft, whither it is fup- 
pofed to be carried while the female fits, to prevent her eggs 
from being rotten. Matthiolus fays, that birds of prey 
could never hatch their young without it, and that they go 
in fearch of it as far as the Eaft Indies. Paufch has written 
a Latin treatife on the fubje@. 

The /apis etites is found in feveral parts: near Trevoux 
in France, one can fearce dig a few feet, without finding 
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confiderable ftrata or beds, of the coarfe or ferruginous. 
ae ee are originally fofz, and of the colour of yellow 
ochre. , 

But the fineft and moft valued of all the eagle-ftones, 
are accidental ftates of one or other of our common PEB- 
BLES. Thefe are fo far from being a peculiar {pecies of 
foffil, though ufually accounted fuch, that they are not 
determinately of any one fpecies of pebble. That, how- 
ever, which moft ufually furnifhes them is the brown-cen- 
tered pebble, with whitifh, bluith, and brown crufts. The 
plain hiftory of this remarkable foflil is this: the central 
nucleus of many fpecies of pebbles, peculiarly of this, is 
coarfer than the reft of the flone, that is, it is made up of 
more earth and lefs cryftal: the natural confequence of 
which muft be, that being of a more loofe and rare texture, 
it is in drying more apt to fhrink than fuch maffes as are 
compofed of a harder and purer matter. The central nuc- 
leus in this fpecies is alfo furrounded with a whitish cruft, 
of a more loofe texture, and more fubjeét to fhrink in dry- 
ing than even the nucleus itfelf; and being compofed of 
more earth and lefs cryftal, is alfo more friable and foft. 
The outer circles of this ftone are of a much harder fub- 
ftance. Whenever the earthy matter in the nucleus, and 
firft cruft of this pebble, a little exceeds its juft proportion, 
the confequence will be, that the ftone will become an zti- 
tes: for the nucleus fhrinking and contracting itfelf to 
a {mall fize, on the evaporation of its fluid matter, muit 
feparate itfelf from its firft cruft, and that alfo fhrink- 
ing, muft be drawn backward toward the other crufts ; 
whence the cavity will become larger between that and the 
nucleus, and confequently, the nucleus will rattle in it when 
the ftone is fhaken. The pebble in this ftate having been 
afterwards rolled about by waters, the nucleus has by rolling 
broken to pieces all the inner cruft, and is ufually found in 
the hollow of the ftone, buried in alarge quantity of a whit- 
ifh powder, Thefe eagle-ftones are not uncommon in cur 
gravel-pits, but being by their hollownefs rendered lefs {trong 
than the folid pebbles, we frequently find them broken. 
Hill. The Atitesis claffed by Chaptal (Chem. v. ii. P- 340) 
among the bog ores or argillaceous ores of iron: and Kirwan 
(Elem. Miner. vol. ii. p. 178) defcribes it under the fourth 
variety of the firit family. of thefe ores; as, externally, 
yellowifh brown, internally lighter, with a kernel, whofe 
colour is moilly ochre yellow. The form is generally 
that of a rounded knob, or approaching more or lefs to. 
the kidney form, feldom quadrangular; the furface is gene- 
rally fouled with earth. The luftre of the external rind 
refembles that of filk er is fomewhat lefs glofly, and me- 
tallic. The kernel, which is fometimes loofe, has no Inftre 
at all. The fraéture of the former is even, or fine {plin- 
tery; that of the interior fine earthy. Externally it pre- 
fents one or more curved lamellar concentric concretions, 
the kernel none. Its hardnefs is between that which is 
one degree fuperior to that of chalk or yielding to the nail, 
and that which hardly yields to the knife ; it is brittle and 
heavy. Its ftreak is light yellowifh brown, commonly 
brighter. 

The ztites is alfo known by the names eusocizm, echites, 
lapis aquila, erodialis, aquiletus, S lapis pregnans 3 fome rank 
it under the clafs of precious ftones, to which it has no 
title. 

4ETIUS, in Biography, one of the followers of Arius, 
was born at Antioch in Syria, and flourifhed, according to 
Cave (Hift. Lit. tom. i. p. 218.), about the year 3593 and 
died in, or foon after, the year 366. Haviag contended: 
with difficulties in early life on account of the reduced con- 
dition of his parents, he applied with diligence and fuccefa 
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to the acquifition of literature at Alexandria in his maturer 
years ; and in this city he learned the art of phyfic, which 
he honourably praétifed for the benefit of thofe who needed 
his advice. From Alexandria he returned to Antioch, 
where he was ordained deacon, as fome fay, by Leontius, 
bifhop of that city; or, according to Epiphanius, by 
George the Arian, bifhop of Alexandria. He feems to 
have been a man of found underftanding and confiderable 
knowledge, though his acquaintance with the more an- 
cient Chriftian writers was partial and imperfect. As he 
had adopted the fentiments of Arius, and had acquired 
the talents of an able and invincible difputant ; whom, fays 
Gibbon, (Hilt. ‘vol. iii. p. 340.) it was impoffible either 
to filence or to convince, he was banifhed by Conftantius, 
whofe timid confcience, fays the hiftorian (Id. p. 354.), was 
alarmed by the impiety of A®tius, into a remote part of 
Phrygia, i.e. fays Gibbon, citing Philoftorgius (ubi /upra 
p- 376) to Amblada, a diftri&t inhabited by favages, and 
infetted by war and pettilence; but he was reftored by 
Julian, who honoured him with his patronage, and gave 
him an eftate near Mitylene in Lefbos, where he fometimes 
refided, though he probably died at Conftantinople, and 
was there buried by Eunomins and his other friends in a 
very refpectful manner. The difpleafure of the Catholics 
again{t /Etius was fo great, that they {tigmatized him with 
the odious appellation of Atheift. Epiphanius has preferved 
a {mall book of /Etius concerning the faith, confifling of 
47 propofitions or fhort chapters, which he has anfwered ; 
and he alfo fays, from report, that Atius had compofed 
3co fuch chapters. He is faid to have held a publie dif- 
putation with Apthonius, the Manichean, of Alexandria, 
and to have obtained fo complete a victory over him, that 
he died of grief feven days after. He was the founder of a 
fet cailed Aitians. Lardner’s Works, vol. iii. p. 396. 
vol. iv. p. 122. 

fEt1us, called Amidenus, from Amida, in Mefopotamia, 
the place of his birth, flourithed at Alexandria, about the 
end of the fifth century, as Friend clearly demonttrates 
from feveral paffages in his works, in which reference is 
made to St.Cyril, who died in 444, and to Petrus Archi- 
ator, who was phyfician to Theodoric. He left fixteen 
books divided into four ¢etrabiblia, on the practice of phyfic 
and furgery, principally colle&ted’ from Galen and other 
earlier writers, but with fome original obfervations. ** We 
find many paflages (Friend obferves) in this author, to con- 
vince us how much the actual and potential cautery were 
then in ufe; particularly in a palfy. He fays from Archi- 
genes, that he fhould not at all hefitate to make an efchar 
either way, and this in feveral places; one in the nape, 
where the {pinal marrow takes its rife; two on each fide of 
it, &c. and if the ulcers continue running a good while, he 
fhould not doubt of a perfe& recovery.” The late Mr. Pott 
revived this practice in the palfy of the lower limbs, apply- 
ing his cauttics in thofe cafes on each fide of the f{pine, a 
little above the facrum, induced to it, we have no doubt, 
from reading this paffage ; and the practice is now general, 
and is frequently attended with complete fuccefs, fo that it 
feems wonderful phyficians do not ufe them in hemiplegia, 
and in other fimilar untraGtable difeafes. AXtius is the 
earlieft writer who afcribed medical efficacy to the exter- 
nal ufe of the magnet. But this he does upon report, and 
not from his own experience. ‘* Tradunt (fays he) mague- 
tem detentum manu chiragrorum ac podagricorum dolores ipforum 
Jfedare. Eque convulfis opitulatur. It is reported that thofe 
who are afflicted with the gout in their hands or feet, or 
with convulfions, are relieved by holding a magnet in their 
hands.”? The works of /Etius were tranflated into Latin 
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by Janus Cornarius, a phyfician of Frankfort, and publifhed, 
accompanied with the Greek at Bafle, 1542, in folio. Henry 
Stephens has inferted them in his edition of Medici principesy 
printed at Geneva, 1567. The lait and beft edition is that 
of Franz at Leipzig, in 1777. 

/Erius, whofe father was Gaudentius, an illuftrious citi- 
zen of the province of Scythia, and mafter-general of the 
cavalry, and mother a rich and noble Italian, was one of the 
generals of Placidia, the mother of Valentinian III. who 
reigned 25 years in the name of her fon. 

/Etius ferved at firft among the troops of the emperor’s 
houfehold, and after the battle of Polentia in 403, he was 
delivered as an hoftage to Alaric, and afterwards to the 
Huns with whofe chiefs he became intimately acquainted. 
His ftature, which was tall and majeitic, and his conftitu- 
tion, which was robutt, fitted him for the duties and toils of 
a military life. He is alfo commended by the ancients for 
his prudence and addrefs in the condué of political bufinefs, 
as well as for his intrepidity and experience in war. His 
regard to juftice was fo ftriét, that no temptation could 
induce him to deviate from the exercife cf it. On his re- 
turn from the country of the Huns he married the daughter 
of Carpilio, the captain of the guards ; and was employed 
in offices of high truft in the empire. When Marfeilles 
was attacked by Ataulphus, A&tius and Count Boniface 
were united in its defence; and thefe two great com- 
manders are faid to have deferved the ailtinguifhing ap- 
pellation of the laft Romans. They were unhappily 
rivals, and their mutual jealoufy and difcord terminated in 
the lofs of Africa and the death of Boniface. After the 
death of Honorius, the empire was ufurped by John his 
chief fecretary, and /Etius conneéted himfelf with the 
ufurper, and was employed to procure the afiiltance of the 
Huns. John, however, was foon cut off; and Attius with- 
in three days entered Italy with 60,000 Huns, who ferved 
to fecure to him a reconciliation with Placidia, and who, by 
a grant of the province of Pannonia, were prevailed upon 
to return into their own country. Having induced Placidia 
to recal Boniface from his government of Africa, and at 
the fame time advifed him not to comply, he was the caufe 
of the revolt of his rival, and the lof{s of Africa; and the 
difcovery of this fraud produced a civil war between thefe 
two commanders, which terminated in the death of Boni- 
face, and in the exile of /Ztius to the court of Rugilas, 
king of the Huns, in Pannonia. He foon returned, how 
ever, to his own country; and he was indebted to their 
alliance for his fafety and reftoration. Inftead of the fup- 
pliant language of a guilty exile, he folicited his pardon 
at the head of a large army of barbarians; and the em- 
prefs Placidia was under a neceffity of forgetting his rebel- 
lion and his treachery, and of delivering herfelf, her fon Va- 
lentinian, and the Weftern Empire, into the hands of an 
infolent fubje&. The fortunate AZtius, who was immedi- 
ately promoted to the rank of patrician, and thrice invefted 
with the honours of the confulfhip, affumed, with the 
title of Mafter of the cavalry and infantry, the whole 
military power of the ftate; and he is fometimes ftyled, 
by cotemporary writers, the duke or general of the Romans 
of the Weft. The Gothic hiftorian, Jornandes, ingenu- 
oufly confeffes, that /Etius was born for the falvation of 
the Roman republic; and in the eulogium which a con- 
temporary hiftorian beftows upon him, he fays that his 
mind and body were alike capable of the moft laborious 
efforts: that he poffefled the genuine courage, that can 
defpife not only dangers but injuries, and that it was im- 
poffible either to corrupt, or deceive, or intimidate the 
firm integrity of his foul. But thefe lavifh praifes are not 
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very confiftent with his condu& towards Boniface. /Etius 
affiduoufly cultivated the alliance of the Huns. Whillft 
he refided in their tents, as an hoftage or an exile, he had 
familiarly converfed with Attila himfelf, and the two an- 
tagonifls were conneéted by a perfonal and military friend- 
fhip, which was afterwards confirmed by gifts and em- 
baffies. Thus a numerous army of Huns and Alani, whom 
ZEtius had attached to his perfon, was employed in the de- 
fence of Gaul. He eftablifhed a treaty with Genferic, 
which averted the Vandals from the plunder of Italy. He 
reftored the authority of the empire in Spain and Gaul, and 
compelled the Franks and Suevi, after vanquifhing them in 
the field, to become ufeful allies. He afterwards concluded 
a peace with Theodoric, king of the Vifigoths, who inha- 
bited the fouthern provinces of Gaul; after a fignal defeat, 
in which 8000 Goths fell near the walls of Narbonne ; and 
fEtius and Theodoric, in mutual alliance, gave battle to 
the innumerable hoft of Attila, encamped before Orleans, 
and compelled them to raife the fieze. On the plains of Cha- 
ons, where the valiant Theodoric fell, /Etius, aided by 
the intrepid Torifmond, obtained a victory over the Huns, 
and obliged Attila to retreat. When Attila invaded Italy, 
his prudence and courage ferved to harrafs and retard the 
march of the invader; nor did he ever appear more truly 
great, than at the time when his conduct was fufpecied 
by a timid and diltruftful fovereign, and blamed by an igzo- 
rant and ungrateful people. At length the emperor jealous 
of his merit, and fearing his wealth, power, and popularity, 
put him to death in 454 with his own hand, under a pre- 
tence, encouraged by the malicious infinuations of Hera- 
clius the eunuch, that he had permitted the invafion of the 
Huns, after Attila’s defeat, and that he was alpiring to the 
empire ; and thus plunged his fword in the breaft of a ge- 
neral who had faved his empire. Thus fell the beit general 
of his age, the terror of Attila, and the bulwark of the 
weltern provinces, fays Sidonius, by the hand of the great- 
eft coward in the whole empire. By this a@ he con- 
verted the public contempt into decp and univerfal ab- 
horrence. Such fentiments, fays Gibbon (Hift. vol. vi. 
p- 139-), feldom pervade the walls of a palace; yet the em- 
peror was corfounded by the honetft reply of a Roman, 
whofe approbation he had not difdained to folicit : «1 am 
ignorant, Sir, of your motives or provocations. I only 
know, that you have ated like a man who cuts off his right 
hand with his left.”? The memorable letter, entitled she 
groans of the Britons, was addreffed to fEtius, A. D. 440, 
who was then conful the third time. ‘ We know not, fay 
they, even which way to flee: chafed by the barbarians to 
the fea, and forced back by the fea upon the barbarians, 
we have only left us the choice of two deaths, either to 
perish by the fword, or to be fwallowed up by the waves.” 
Rome was then threatened by Attila, and the Britons re- 
ceived no affiftance. Anc. Un. Hif. v. xiv. p.417. Gib- 
bon’s Hitt. vol. vi. 

ZETNA, in Geography, the higheft mountain in Sicily. 
In the Itineraries it is called Avhana, and {uppofed to be 
derived from caifa, to burn. Bochart (Geog, Sac. li. 
C.xxvill, apud oper. tom.i. p. 526. Ed. Villem.) deduces 
the name from $38, rbuna, fignifying either a furnace, 
or darknefs ; and he cites feveral authorities from the pocts 
that favour both the one and the other of thefe etymologies. 
The inhabitants of the ifland cail it Monte Gibello, or by con- 
traGtion Mongibello, i. e. Mount of Mounts. This mountain, 
which has been famous for both its bulk and volcanic erup- 
tions for many ages, is fituated in the eaftern part of Sicily, 
called Val di Demoni, or Demona, from a notion that the 
ae caverns of /Etna are inhabited by demons, and 
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other wicked and miferable beings. 
long. 15°. 

The fire, which is continually burning in the bowels of 
this mountain, led the poets to place here the forges of the 
Cyclops, under the direétion of Vulcan, and the prifon of 
the giants who rebelled againft Jupiter. Upon this 
fuppolition they ere€ted a temple to Vulcan upon the 
hill, in which was kept, as we are informed by /lian (de 
Animal. 1. xi. c. ili. tom.ii. p. 608.), a perpetual fire, as in 
the temple of Vefta; this clement being a fymbol of that 
deity. 

The figure of this mountain is a kind of obtufe, truncated 
cone, extended at the bafe, and terminating in a bifurcated. 
vertex, which confifts of two eminences at a confiderable 
diftance from each other. 

With regard to the formation of Etna, M. De Buffon is 
of opinion that, onaccount of its height and immenfe bulk, 
it ought to be confidered as one of the primitive mountains, 
coeval with the earth itfelf ; and that it vomited flames foon 
after the creation ; but that, on the fubfiding of the waters 
which covered the face ef the earth, it ceafed to burn, 
becaufe there was not a fufficient quantity of fluid for pro- 
ducing an effervefcence with its mneral contents. Aftera 
long lapfe of ages, the Straits of Gibraltar were burft open, 
and the ocean mixed with the Mediterranean Sea; anda 
fimilar rupture of the Bofphorus furnifhed an additional fup- 
ply of water, and thus it deluged the land between Sicily 
and Italy, and approached the bafis of Etna. In confe- 
quence of this event, the mountain began to emit flames 
anew, which at different intervals, and with various degrees 
of force, it has continued to do until the prefent time. 
From Homer’s filence with refpeét to the eruption of this 
mountain, we may juftly infer, that it did not burn in his 
days ; and therefore the firft known eruptions of Etna mu 
be dated after his age. Other writers, who have not 
adopted the whole of Buffon’s hypothefis, maintain, thar 
Etna exifted as a mountain before it became a volcano. 
Dolomieu, cited by Mr. Kirwan (Irifh Tranf. vol. vi. 
p-306.), found immenfe heaps of fea-fhells in the north-eaft 
flanks of this mountain, at the height of near 2000 feet 
above the furface of the fea. Hence he concludes, that 
this volcano exifted asa mountain before it was uncovered by 
the fea. He adds, that at the he'ght of about 2400 feet, 
there are regular {trata of grey clay filled with marine fhells ; 
and thefe itrata muft have been depofited while the mountain 
was progreflively formed under the fea. He further affirms, 
that in fome parts of this mountain, the calcareous ftrata 
exift under the lava. Count Borch alfo, in his Letters on 
Sicily and Malta, informs us, that the original ftone of 
which /®tna confifts, is granite mixed with jafper, neither 
of which is lava; and he fays, that it abounds in mines of 
lead and copper, which are never found entire in lava. 
This geologiit pretends, that Etna is at leaft 8000 years 
old; and this high antiquity he infers from the layers of 
vegetable earth, which he difcovered betwixt different bede 
of lava. Canon Recupero, who had been employed in 
writing the hiftory of Mount /Etna, has alfo difcovered a 
flratum of lava, which, in his opinion, flowed from the 
mountain in the time of the fecond Punic war, or about 
2000 years ago. This ftratum, he fays, is not yet covered 
with foil fufficient for producing either corn or vines. It 
requires, then, about 2000 years to convert a ftratum of 
lava into a fertile field. But in digging a pit near Jaci, in 
the neighbourhood of /Etna, he difcovered feven diftin@ 
layers of lava, moft of which were covered with a thick bed 
of rich earth ; and as the eruption which formed the lowett 
of thefe lavas, flowed from the mountain at leaft 14000 
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years ago, he deduces from this circumftance a correfpond- 
ing wra for the formation of the mountain. Mr. Brydone, 
(See his Tour through Sicily and Malta, vol.i, p. 115. 
132.) informs us, that Recupero was much embarrafled by 
this difcovery and the inference it afforded, becaufe they 
contradiéted the hiftory of Mofes. For the relief of the 
canon and the fatisfaGtion of the traveller, we might allege, 
that the Mofaic hiftory contains nothing that is repugnant 
to the notions here fuggefted concerning the antiquity of 
the earth. Although man kas not exifted longer on the 
earth than the pericd affizned in this hifory, the earth 
itfelf might have exifted, and probably did exift, in fome 
other form and for other purpofes, for ages before this 
period. Befides, we might afk, is the lava to which the 
canon direéts cur attention, the fame which flowed from 
/&tna in the fecond Carthaginian war; and is rot the time 
required for converting lavas into fertile fields very different, 
according to the different confiftency of the lavas and their 
different fituations with refpeét to elevation or depreffion, 
and to their being expofed to wind, rain, &c. jult as the 
time, in which heaps of iron flag which refemblcs lava,’ are 
covered with verdure, is very dificrent at different furnaces, 
according to the nature of the flag, and the fituation of the 
furnace? But there is an argument deducible from fat, 
which invalidates and totally overthrows the canon’s objec- 
tion. /Btnaand Vesuvius refemble each other with regard 
to the various circumflances that pertain to this fubje& ; 
but the eruption of Vefuvius, which deflroyed Herculaneum, 
happened A. D. 79, or about 1709 years ago. ‘The mat- 
ter which overwhelmed this ancient town, is covered by the 
produce of fix other fubfequent cruptions: and thefe 
feveral ftrata of lava are feparated by veins of good foil. 
See Phil. Tranf. vol. lxt. p.7. and Bifhop Watfon’s A po- 
logy for Chriflianity, in fermons and tra@ts, p. 383, &c. 
Further, Dolomieu (Ponces, 472.) informs us, that vege- 
table earth does not exift between beds of lava; and he 
obferves, that if this were the cafe, no conclufion relative 
to their age could fairly be deduced from this circumittance, 
as fome lavas become fertile much fooner than others. ‘To 
this purpofe, Chevalier Gioeni, in 1787, found lavas, that 
were projected in 1766, in a ftate of vegetation, while other 
Javas, much more ancient, remained barren. It is alfo well 
known, that beds of volcanic afhes and pumice vegetate 
fooner than any other. Mr. Dolomieu adds, that canon 
Recupero denied his ever having exprefled any doubt with 
regard to the Mofaic hiltcry ; and could not conceive why 
a late celebrated traveller fhould endeavour to render fuf- 
picious the orthodoxy of his belicf. So far from having 
been perfecuted on that account, he had a penfion from the 
court of Naples to his death, with many teftimonies of 
efteem. The abbé Spallanzani (Sce Travels into the two 
Sicilies, vol. 1. p. 205, &c.) has flated and examined the ar- 
gument of Count Borch, deduced from the decompofition 
and vegetation of different ftrata of lava, in proof cf the 
antiquity of the world. A lava, fays the Count, that was 
produced by an eruption in 1157, had a coating of earth in 
December, 1776, that was 12 inches thick ; another which 
had flowed in 1329, had one of 8 inches; on that of 1669, 
was found more than one inch; whilit the molt recent, that 
of 1766, was entirely deflitute of fuch earth. ‘Che abbé 
allows that lavas, after a feries of years, are invefted with a 
ttratum of earth proper for vegetation; and that the earth 
is originally produced by the decompofition of the lava and 
that of the plants which have taken root upon it. But 
layas are very different in their confillency and other quali- 
ties; and thefe differences mult render the argument of 


Count Borch and fuch reafoners very inconclufive. The 
Tava, which flowed in 1329, and which was examined by 
the Count 447 years after its eruption, was covered with 
cight inches of earth; and yet the lava of the Arfo in 
lichia, which rufhed into the fea in 1302, appeared in 1788 
to have preferved its hardnefs and fterility. Another cur- 
rent of lava, near Catania, which has been employed for 
2000 years for the purpofe of building, retains fucha degree 
of hardnefs, that where the art and labour of cultivation 
have not been applied to it, it flill continues altogether 
ftevile. He concludes upon the whole, that all calculations 
on the greater or lefs quantity of earth which may cover 
lavas are very uncertain and fallacious. 

But to return from this digreflion, with regard to the anti- 
quity of /Etna, we obferve, that naturalifts have generally 
maintained, that A&tna, like other infulated mountains, 1s 
the gradual produétion of volcanic eruptions. It is certain, 
that every great eruption produces a new mountain ; and that 
A‘tna confilts of a number of ‘hills and declivities, more 
nearly or more remotely conneéted, which have been occa- 
fioned by the commotions and changes, to which it has 
been fubjeét in the courfe of many palt centurics. tna 
may therefore be regarded, not as a fingle volcano, but as 
an aflemblage of volcanos, many of which are extinguifhed 
or burn with a gentle fire, and of which fome few are full 
acting imperceptibly or vifibly, with violence. 

M. Houel, one of the lateft and moft accurate infpe€tors 
of this mountain, obferves, (in his Voyage Pittore/que), that 
/Etna is entirely compofed of fubftances that have been 
difcharged from the volcano in its various eruptions. From 
the quantities of marine bodies that are depofited over its 
lower part, he infers, as others have done, that it muft 
have been once covered by the fea, to at leaft one half of 
its prefent height: and he fuppofes that, in this ftate, the 
currents of the ocean would gradually accumulate upon it 
large maffes, not only of its own produétions, fuch as fhells 
and bones of fifhes, but of feveral other fubltances inter- 
mixed with the matters difcharged from the focus of the 
burning mountain. Thefe maffes, he conceives, would, in 
procefs of time, fo increafe as to form thofe various moun- 
tains which now furround the volcano. The currents of 
the ocean would likewife convey fome part of the difcharged 
matter of the volcano to a greater diltance; and thus form 
thofe mountains that are feparated from it, and that are 
found farther removed. The bafe of this mountain, ac- 
cording to this ingenious author’s obfervations, confifts of 
alternate layers of lava and marine fubftances, fucceffively 
depofited upon one another, and reaching to a confiderable, 
but unknown depth. Thefe muft defcend to the level of 
the ftratum cf lava, which was difcharged by the volcano at 
its firft origin. The laik layer, depofited by the fea, is a 
range of calcareous eminences of contiderable height, placed 
ona bafis of lava. Beneath this, there is another ftratum 
of fea-pebbles, rounded by their mutual attrition in the con- 
fli€t of the waves. ‘This, again, lies upon a yellowifh rock, 
confifting of a fpecies of indurated fand. The river Simeto 
flows over this rocks and the bafe of the river is much 
higher than that of A%tna, which is on a level with the fea ; 
but the primary bafe of the volcano ts unknown, ‘ 

From the mountains of calcareous matter that are fcattered 
over the lower part of /Etna, the inhabitants provide them- 
{elves with limeftone, and they apply fragments of lava, 
inftead of ftones, of which they have none, to the purpofes 
of building. The mountains that furround /Etna, and that 
are obferved to great advantage from its fummit, evidently 
indicate, by their conical figure and the cavity at their ao 
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their being the productions of fire. They bear unequivocal 
marks of the effects of this deftruétive agent in an accumu- 
lation of lava, fcorie and volcanic fand. Whether the 
origin of thefe mountains is to be traced to the expanfive 
effort of the ignited matter contained within the great abyfs 
of Etna, and which, incapable of afcending to the upper 
crater, burfts forth at the fides; or whether they are to be 
afcribed to particular conflagrations and eruptions, which 
have no communication with the immenfe furnace within 
the crater, has been a fubje& of inquiry and difcuffion, The 
former alternative has been generally allowed ; and it mult be 
acknowledged that this is frequently the fact. Inftances, 
however, may be cited, which afford ftrong reafons for be- 
heving that the production of the lateral mountains is owing 
to partial eruptions, which have no communication with the 
principal crater. Of this kind is Afonte Roffo, of which an 
zccount will be given in the fequel of this article. Sir W. 
Hamilton reckons 4.4 mountains of this kind on the fide of 
Catania, with their diltin@ craters, moft of which are now in 
a itate of fertility. 

From the confideration of the conftituent parts of /Etna, 
and the mode of its formation, we fhall proceed to {tate its 
dimenfions. Vhefe have not yet been fatisfaGtorily afcertained. 
Its {tupendous height and bulk were noticed fo long ago as 
the time of Pindar, more than 435 years before Chrift, in a 
pafflage which we fhail cite in the progrefs of our account. 
He reprefents it not only as the eternal abode of {nows, but 
as the pillar of heaven. The ancients in general, as well as 
the moderns, have been accuftomed to confider /Ztna as ore 
of the higheit mountains on the globe. There are many 
paflages in their writings, fays Mr. Brydone, that fhew this; 
though, perhaps, none more ftrongly than their making 
Deucalion and Pyrrha take refuge on the top of this mountain, 
in order to fave themfelves from the univerfal deluge. Thefe 
ideas, however, appear to be very erroneous; for Sir George 
Shuckburgh obferves, (Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixvii. p. 595.) that 
Vefuvius, placed upon Mount tna, would not be equal to 
the height of Mont Blanc. The accounts of thofe who 
have vilited /Etna in later times have been very various. 
The following meafures have been given by different 
authors : 


Height above the furface of the fea, 
- 10,036 feet. 

Circumference at the bafe, 180 miles. 

Height, 4000 French toifes. 

—— 3 miles 264 paces. 

4 6 and 8 miles, 

12000 feet 

2500 toifes; circumference 
183 miles. 

1950 toifes; diameter 
30 miles. 

2000 fathoms; circumference 
60 leagues; and fuperficies 
300 fquare leagues. 

fummit above the Mediterra- 
nean 10954 feet. 

—— circumference of the vifible 
horizon on the top of Mount 
fEtna, 6’ being allowed for 
refraction, is 1093 Englifh 


miles. 


Faujas de S. Fond in 
his Volcans du Vi- 
varais. 

| Kircher. 

Italian Mathemati- 

cians. 


| Brydone. 


t Recupero. 
Mentelle Geogr. 
Comp. 
Buffon’s Nat. Hitt. 
by Smellie, v. ix. 
147. 


Sir George Shuck- 
burgh, Phil. Tranf. 
vol. Ixvil. p. 595. 


Others make its height only 2000 toifes, and its fuperficies 
300 fquare miles. By the following heights of the ther- 
mometer and barometer, at different ftations, extracted from 
Brydone’s Tour, v.i. p. 211, their refpetive elevations 


might be afcertained, if the altitudes by the inftruments were 
accurately taken. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, 


At Catania, May 26, at noon = £ =H, 56 
Ditto, —— 27, at 5 inthe morning ieee aba e 
At NicoloS, 12 miles up the mountain, at noon = - 73 


At the cave, called Spelonca del Capriole, in the 
fecond region, where there was a confiderable 


quantity of fhow, at 7 at night S - to) 16x 
In the fame cave, at half an hour paft rz - Seige 
At the Vorre del Philofopho, in the third region, at 

three in the morning - - = = 34% 
At the foot of the crater of Atna - =tae 
About half way up the crater - - =) 29 
On the fummit of tna, a little before fun-rife =~ 29 

Height of tiie Barometer in inches and lines. 

At the fea-fide at Catania 5 - - 29.82 
At the village of Picdmonti, in the firft region of 

/Etna = = - - aT 
At Nicolofi, ditto - - 27 nas 
At the Caftagno di Cento Cayalli, in the fecond A 

region - - - a A? 
At the Torre del Philofopho, in the third region - 20.5 
At the foot of the crater - - - 20.4% 
Within about 300 yards of the fummit - - 19.64 
At the fummit of /Ztna, where the wind prevented 

an exact obfervation, fuppofed to be - 10.4 


M. Houel (uli /upra) itates the circumference of the 
bafe at 40 miles; and though he had no opportunity of 
meafuring the altitude, he obferves, that it had been done 
by M. de Sauffure, who found it to be 10,036 feet, or, as we 
learn fram Sencbier, 10,963 Englith feet. Tits was afcer- 
tained on the 5th of June, 1773, at 20! after feven in the 
morning. The height of the barometer, on the moft’ele-' 
vated part, at the brink of the crater, was 18 inches 
11} lines; which, by the neceflary corrections, is reduced 
to 18 inches 1074 lines. At the fame time, the mercury at 
Catania, placed only one foot above the level of the fea, 
ftcod at 28 inches 2,% lines, which much be reduced to 
28 inches 1} line, on account of the requifite corre@tions 
for the thermometer. 

Some have fuppofed, that volcanic mountains always_in- 
creafe in height by the products of fucceffive eruptions, till 
they are extinguifhed. However, it is generally conceived’ 
that the height and bulk of /Etna are much the fame now 
as they were in former times. The dilapidations, occafioned 
by the falling in, and abforption of the fummit, have pro- 
duced, for time immemorial, no fenfible diminution ; as the 
loffs refulting from fome eruptions are repaired by others 
which fucceed. In proof of this, it is alledged, that if 
any confiderable decreafe of the mountain had taken place, 
ice and {now would not have continued, in a climate fo mild, 
to envelopethe top of the mountain, as they now do, even 
during the greateft heats of f{ummer. On the contrary, it is 
a very old opinion (vide Seneca, Epilt. 179, and lian Var. 
Hift. 1. vit. c.xi. tom.i. p.548.) and adopted by M. 
Houel, that /&tna is in a fate of decay and diminution, fo 
that it cannot be oblerved at fo great a diltance as formerly. 
Tt is full of excavations; and he confiders the torrents of 
lava, which overfpead its fides from time to time, as infuf- 
ficient for repairing the walte occafioned by rains, rivulete, 
and torrents flowing down from the fummit. Hence he 
concludes that, unlefs the eruptions become more frequent 
than they have been for fome time palt, the height of the 
mountain will be gradually reduced to that of the furround- 
ing beds of lava. Over the fides of Atna there are feat- 
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tered no fewer than 77 cities, towns, and villages ; and allow- 
ing 1200 or 1500 perfons to each of thefe, the whole number 
of the inhabitants of Mount /&tna, will be 92,400 or 
115,500. 

In our farther defcription of this mountain, and of its 
volcanic productions and appearances, we fhall avail our- 
felves of the accounts that have been given by thofe who 
have vifited it; fele€ting from each thofe circumftances that 
are molt deferving of notice, and combining them together 
fo as to forma conneéted and continued narrative. The 
writers to whofe obfervations we fhall principally refer are 
Borelli, Hilt. Incend. Aitne, An. 1669 ; M. Jac. d’Orville’s 
Sicula, Mr. Brydone’s Tour through Sicily, vol.i. Sir 
William Hamilton’s Campi phlegrzi, and Phil. ‘Tranf. 
Riedefel’s Travels in Sicily, Swinburne’s Tvavels inthe Two 
Sicilies, vol. iv. Abbé Spallanzani’s Travels in the Two 
Sicilies, &c. vol. i. M. Dolomieu, and M. Houel, Voyage 
Pittorefque. 

The afcent of Mount tna is tedious, difficult, and pe- 
rilous; and few have had refolution to undertake it. 
From Catania, where the journey ufually commences, to 
the fummit, the diftance is about 30 miles; and the tra- 
veller, in the progrefs of his journey, pafles through three 
diftin& climates, which might be juftly denominated, on 
account of the variety of their temperature, the torrid, the 
temperate, and the frigid zones. Accordingly the whole 
mountain is divided into three diitin&t regions, called La 
Regione Culta, or Piedmontefe, the fertile region; // Regione 
Sylvofa, or Nemorofa, the woody region; and // Regione 
Deferta, or Scoperta, the barren region. Count Borch has 
added a fourth, which he calls the region of fnow; and he 
has fubdivided thefe four regions into feveral diftridts. 

The fir or lowefi region, extends through an interval of 
afcent from 12 to 18 miles, according to the ftatements of 
different writers. Its whole circumference is eftimated by 
Recupero at 183 miles, and its furface is fuppofed by 
Buffon to exceed 220 fquare leagues. It is bounded by 
the fea to the fouth and fouth-eaft, and on all its other fides 
by the rivers Semetus and Alcantara, which almoft run 
roundit. The city of Catania and feveral villages are fitu- 
ated in this firft zone ; and it abounds in paftures, orchards, 
and various kinds of fruit trees. ‘The fertility of this region 
has been recorded by Strabo, Fazello, Peter Bembo, and 
moft of the travellers who have vifited A®tna ; and it is 
juttly afcribed to the decompofition of the lava, and of thofe 
vegetables, which have been introduced by the arts of agri- 
culture, and the exertions of human indultry. In fome 
parts, however, the lava appears in craggy eminences above 
the foil. Where the earth is fhallow, the roots of trees, 
unable to penetrate the hard lava, extend themfelves hori- 
zontally near the furface; but where there is a greater 
depth of earth, the foil is more fertile and productive. The 
firft ftation in the afcent of the mountain is Nicolofi, (fee 
Pl. x. Nat. Hist. fig. 2. let. H.) which, according to Bry- 
done’s ftatement, is 12 miles up the mountain, and by 
Houel’s account 2496 feet above the level of the fea. The 
road from Catania to this ftation lies over old lavas and the 
mouths of extinguifhed volcanos, which are now converted 
into corn fields, vineyards, and orchards. The figs of this 
region, and the fruit in general, are reckoned the fineft in 
Sicily. When the karveft was finifhed at Catania and the 
heat extreme, Mr. Brydone found the corn green at Nicolofi, 
and the heat moderate. The lava of this region flows from 
a number of {mall mountains, which are difperfed over the 
immenfe declivity of A&tna. Thefe mountains, which are 
of a conical or hemifpherical figure, are formed by erup- 
tions; and they are generally about two or three miles in 


circuit, and about 300 or 400 feet high. ‘They are covered 
with a rich verdnre, and beautiful trees. Not far from Nie 
colofi is Monte Roffo, which was formerly a plain; but in 
1669 a new vertex was opened in it, and difcharged a dread- 
ful torrent of lava, which flowed as far as the fea, and 
formed a kind of promontory (as Y.) It is furrounded to 
the extent of two miles with a black fand, which was 
thrown out in that eruption, and which then covered a 
{pace of 15 miles, to fuch a depth as to bury the vines and 
fhrubs that were fcattered over the foil. Some of the 
finer particles of it were wafted by the wind as far as Cala- 
bria. The fand is very deep as you approach the moun- 
tain; and the mountain is forked at the vertex. By Bo- 
relli’s account its circumference at the bafe does not exceed 
two miles, and its perpendicular height is not more than 
150 paces; whereas, fir William Hamilton eltimates its 
height at a mile, and its circuit at three miles. Spallanzani 
prefers the former eltimate. Among{t 100 or more moun 
tains, which rear their heads on the fides of Mount A2tna, 
this is the only one with the hiftory of the formation of 
which we are acquainted. The bafe of the lava of this 
mountain is horn-ftone, of a grey colour, rough to the 
touch, and of a moderately fine grain. It gives {parks with 
fteel, and founds when it is ftruck. It ferves as a matrix 
to a great number of felt-{pathofe or fhoerlaceous cryftal- 
lizations. he {corie, of which the mountain 1s principally 
compofed, have the fame kind of bafe, containing fhoerls 
and felt-fpars; but they are more light and friable than the 
lava, and have a kind of vitreous appearance. Thefe and 
other differences are produced by the mutual collifion and 
pulverization of thefe feorie. The number of detached 
fhoerls that are found on and near Monte Rofo is very 
great. Dolomieu thought, that they firft entered into the 
body of the lava, and that they were feparated from it by 
means of the fulphur, which had {corified the lava, but had 
not produced the {ame effect on the fhoerls, becaufe of the 
{mall quantity of iron which they contain; and confequently 
they remained free and detached. Spallanzani rejeéts this 
hypothefis; as upon experiments with the magnetic 
needle he found that the martial principle was more abun- 
dant in the fhoerls than in their bafe; and he therefore ac- 
counts for their feparation from the lava in another way. 
The volcanic fire, which melted the lava, was imcapable of 
melting: thefe fhoerls, which are not only refractory to the 
fire, but of a different {pecific gravity from the lava. When 
this was melted, elevated to a great height, and feparated 
into {mall particles in the progrefs of the eruption, a num- 
ber of fhoerls were detached from it, and fell, ifolated, partly 
within the crater, and partly around it. Accordingly he 
found, that the fhoerls detached from the lava are infufible 
in the furnace; but thofe which are incorporated with the 
lava fuftain a perfe&t fufion. Thefe fhoerls are not pecu- 
lar to the lava of Monte Roffo; but they are found in many 
other mountains of Aitna. Spallanzani analyfed them, and 
from sco docimaftic pounds, he obtained the following 
refult; viz. 


Pounds 
Silex - - - - 34.5 
Lime - - = suet Gay) 
Tron - - - 7.6 
Alum eh eee i ae mee 
Magnefia - - - It 
Sum - 84.2 


The mountain derives its name Monte Rofo, or red 
mountain, from the tinge of this colour which fome parts 
° 
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of it exhibit; though other parts are white, and others 

ellow, blue, and green, with different fhades and mixtures. 
Allthefe parts, fays the Abbé, are found in a ftate more or 
lefs decompofed ; and in general, they are only fcoriz ; the 
colours are produced by iron, changed or moditied by acids, 
Of thefe fcorie, fome have not been affected by acids ; and 
they are covered with a thin pellucid coat of glafs, juft as 
if a fheet of water had been thrown over them, and fuddenly 
frozen. This phenomenon is remarkable at A2tna, becaufe 
we there meet with no vitrifications, 

M. Houel went down into one of the openings of this 
mountain with torches, but could not reach the bottom, 
and was obliged foon to return on account of the extreme 
cold. The crater is of an oval form, and the opening 
through which he defcended was in one extremity ; but he 
inclined to think that the crater which rifes above it had 
been formed of matter difcharged by another mouth; or 
perhaps it might have had a more centrical opening, 
through which the ftones, fand, &c. that form the crater, 
were difcharged. This mountain is one of the mouths of 
tna, through which it difcharges, from time to time, 
great quantities of lava, fand, afhes, &c. The fides of the 
craters are not all of the fame height ; thofe to the eaft and 
welt are confiderably higher than the intermediate fummits, 
becaufe the currents of the afhes paffed alternately from eaft 
to welt, and fell upon thefe fides in greater quantities than 
upon the others; which circumftance has given to this vol- 
cano the appearance of two fummits. 

St. Niccolo dell? Arena, in the neighbourhood of this moun- 
tain, is an agreeable refting-place for travellers who vifit 
ZEtna. This is an ancient edifice, founded on thelava, and 
was formerly the habitation of a number of Benedictine 
monks, who, about 200 years ago were obliged, on account 
of the devaftations occafioned by the lava to abandon it, 
and retire to Catania. Here are many infcriptions, which 
record the rninous earthquakes, torrents of lava, and fhowers 
of fand and afhes by which it has been damaged and even 
deftroyed, together with the dates of their different repairs. 
The black fand, thrown up in 1669, is more eafily changed 
into vegetable earth than the lava ; and has for many years 
been planted with extenfive vineyards : whillt there are many 
beds of ancient lava that remain in an unproduétive ftate, 
and deftitute of every kind of vegetable. 

At a {mall diftance there is another mountain, called 
Monitpelicri, or Monpileri (fee letter G.). This is of a fpheri- 
cal form, and its perpendicular height does not exceed 300 
feet, and its circuit is about a mile. It is perfectly regu- 
Jar on every fide, and richly overfpread with fruits and 
flowers. Its crater is large in proportion to the mountain 
itfelf, and is as exa¢tly hollowed out as the beft made bowl. 
This mountain was formed by the firfl eruption that de- 
ftroyed the ancient HyBLa, which was celebrated for its fer- 
tility, and particularly for its honey, and thence called Me/ 
Paff; thus, in confequence of being reduced by feveral 
eruptions, and more particularly by that of 1669, to a {tate 
of wretched fterility, it obtained the contemptuous appella- 
tion of Mel Paffi. The lava, however, in its courfe over 
this beautiful country, has left feveral little iflands or hillocks, 
which exhibit a fingular appearance, with all the bloom of the 
moft luxuriant vegetation, encompaffed and rendered almoft 
inacceffible by large fields of black and rugged lava: 

About three miles above San Niccolo dell’ Arena, the 
lower region of /Etna terminates, and the middle region 
begins. This is called the Regione Sy/vofa, the woody re- 
gion, or the temperate zone; and extends from eight to ten 
miles in a direG& line towards the top of the mountain. Its 
circumference is eftimated by Recupero at 70 or 80 miles ; 


and it comprehends a furface of about 40 or 45 fquare 
leagues. It forms a zone of the brighteft green all around 
the mountain; which exhibits a pleafing contraft to the 
white and. hoary head of this venerable mountain, and 
it is called the woody region, becaufe it abounds with oaks, 
beeches, firs, and pines. The foil is a vegetable earth, ge- 
nerated by the decompofition of the lava, and fimilar to that 
in the lower region. ‘ As foon as we entered thefe de- 
lightful forefts,”” fays Mr. Brydone, ‘ we feemed to have got 
into another world. The air, which was before fultry and 
hot, was now cool and refrefhing ; and every breeze was 
loaded with a thoufand perfumes; the whole ground being 
covered over with the richeft aromatic plants. Many parts 
of this region are really the moft heavenly {pots upon earth ; 
and if A®tna refembles hell within, it may with equal juftice 
be faid to refemble Paradife without. Here,’’ he fays, “ you 
gather the moftt delicious fruit, rifing from what was lately 
a black and barren rock. Here the ground is covered with 
every flower, and we wander over thefe beauties and contem- 
plate this wildernefs of fweets, without confidering that hell, 
with all its terrors, is immediately under our feet ; and that 
a few yards feparate us from lakes of liquid fire and brim- 
ftone.”? ** Thefe majeltic forefts of Etna,” fays Mr. Houel, 
“ afford a fingular {pectacle, and bear no refemblance to thofe 
of other countrics. Their verdure is more lively, and the 
trees of which they confilt are of greater height.” Thefe 
advantages they owe to the foil on which they grow, which 
is peculiarly favourable to luxuriant vegetation. ‘The haw- 
thorn trees are of an immenfe fize. The beeches appear 
like fo many ramified pillars, and the tufted branches of the 
oak, like clofe bufhes, impenetrable to the rays of the fun. 
The appearance of the woods in general is exceedingly pi€tur- 
efque, not only on account of the number and variety of 
the trees, but from the inequality of the ground, which. 
exhibits them like the ranges of an amphitheatre one above 
another. The eaft fide of the woody region abounds with 
chefnut trees of an extraordinary fize. Thefe are cultivated 
by the inhabitants with particular attention; and as they 
are wrought into hoops for cafks, they yield a profitable 
article of trade. But the moft remarkable of thefe trees is 
the Caflagno di cento Cavalli, or the chefnut tree of an hun- 
dred horfe; fo called, becaufe it is fuppofed to be capable 
of fheltering an hundred horfes under the canopy of its 
boughs. Fabulous report deduces its name from the fol- 
lowing circumftance. Jean of Arragon, during her ftay in 
Sicily, whilft the was travelling from Spain to Naples, vifited 
Mount £tna, and was attended by her principal nobility :. 
but being overtaken by a ftorm, all of them found fhelter 
under this tree. It ftands upona rifing ground, and is 
furrounded by an open pafture, which is bounded by woods 
and vineyards. . Its height has of late been much diminifhed 
by lopping its branches, partly under a notion of increafing 
its fruitfulnefs, but principally, perhaps, for obtaining a fup- 
ply of fuel. Some have fuppofed that it was merely a bufh 
or clump of feveral trees united. But Recupero, and Swin- 
burne inform us, that upon digging round it they found all 
the ftems united in one root, or body, at a very fmall depth 
under ground. Of this trunk five divifions are formed, 
each of which fends forth enormous branches. The ex- 
terior furface of thefe divifions is covered with bark, but 
on the infide there is none ; the fubfiftence and verdure of 
the tree depending upon the external bark. The intervals 
are of different extent: one of them is wide enough for 
two coaches to drive abreaft. In the middle cavity, or the 
part that is denominated the hollow of the tree, a hut is 
built for the habitation and ufe of thofe who colle& and 


preferve its fruit, and who dry the nuts in an oven, and 
prepare 
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prepare conferves of them for fale. Mr. Swinburne fays, 
that his whole caravan, men and animals, were accommo- 
dated at their eafe in this extraordinary inclofure: and that 
after three accurate meafurements, he found the outer cir- 
culmference at one inch above the ground, to be 196 Eng- 
lifh feet. This tree formerly belonged to St. Agatha, but 
has lately been declared the property of the crown. There 
are other trees of a fimilar kind at a {mall diftance, which 
are more worthy of admiration than this, as their trunk is 
entire. One of them, which was clear of branches to the 
height of 15 feet, and perfeétly found, meafured, in the 
girth, at three feet above the ground, 57 feet. The foreft 
of pines, as it is called, is almoft inacceffible, on account 
of the rocks and precipices that furround it. It is chiefly 
worthy of notice, as it leads the traveller to the /now grotto. 
This cavity has been lately formed by the aétion of the 
waters under the beds of lava, and removing the ftratum of 
pozzolana below them. It is fituated on a mount named 
Finocchin. This grotto has been repaired at the expence of 
the Knights of Malta, who have hired this and other ca- 
verns in the mountain for the purpofe of holding fnow, 
which is more wanted in their ifland than in Sicily, and 
which forms a very confiderable article of commerce. The 
fnow is thrown in at two openings above; and they have 
accefs to thefe as well as to the internal parts by flights of 
fteps. A confiderable extent of ground is enclofed by high 
walls above the grotto; fo that when the wind drives 
down the fnow from the higher parts of the mountain, it is 
ftopped by the walls of this inclofure. It is then thrown 
into the grotto, where the thicknefs of the beds of lava, 
which cover it, prevents any injury from the fummer heat. 
At the feafon of exportation, it 1s prefled clofein large bags, 
and lumps of it are wrapped up in leaves, and conveyed to 
the fhore on mules. Pieces of {now, preferved in this man- 
ner, have appeared like the moft tranfparent cryftal. 

Spallanzani detraéts from the commendation which has 
been given by other writers to the luxuriance of vegetation 
in this revion, ‘The oaks, he fays, are low and flinted in 
their growth; and the beeches which grow only in the 
upper extremity of the zone, would appear mere pigmies, 
if they were placed befide thofe which rear their lofty heads 
on the Apennines and the Alps. This he attributes to the 
little depth of earth proper for vegetation. 

The woods and verdure of the regions, now defcribed, 
giz. the inferior and the middle, have been recorded by 
molt of the ancient writers; and therefore the commence- 
meat of this vegetation mutt be loft in the ob{curity of time. 
What is ftill more remarkable with refpeét to this woody 
rezion, is the circumftance, that the furface of it is fo un- 
equ al, that it every where prefents hills, or rather moun- 
tains; all of which have been produced by different erup- 
tions from the fummit of A%tna, and other craters below 
the fummit, feveral of which have formerly laid wafte this 
zone, which is now converted into luxuriant forefts. Mott 
of the travellers in this region have fought fhelter on the 
night preceding their farther afcent, in the cave called La 
Sielonca del Capriole, or La Grotta delle Capre, or the grotto 
of the goats, becaufe thefe animals take refuge here m bad 
weather. This cave has been formed, from time immemo- 
rial, by the lava, when ina fluid ftate, and feems to have 
been enlarged by the torrents of water that have pafled 
through it, and carried away fome of the fand and {tones 
of which it confills. The lava is of a horn-{tone bale ; 
and though its texture is earthy and porous, it poffeffes a 
confiderable degree of hardnefs. It contains fome fhoerls, 
and two kinds of felt-fpars, fome of which are of a flat 
figure, and brilliant appearance, and others irregular in their 


form, with little luftre, and manifefting a degree of calcina- 
tion without any fufion. ‘There are fome other ftones in- 
terfperfed, which are thought, from their hardnefs and green 
colour, to be chryfolites. ‘This grotto is fituated about 5054 
feet above the level of the fea, according to the calculations 
of M. de Sauflure. It is furrounded by ftately and majeftic 
oaks, the dry leaves of which fupply the travellers who fhel- 
ter in it with beds, as the wood does) with fuel. In the 
neighbourhood of this cave there are two beautiful mountains, 
the craters of which are larger than that of Vefuvius. 
They are now filled with oaks, and covered to a great depth 
with the richeft foil. 

The upper region of /Etna, called its frigid zone, or the 
Regione Deferta, is marked out by a circle of fnow and ice, 
extending, as fome ftate, to the diltance of about eight 
miles ; but according to Fazello, nearly twelve, and having 
the great ‘crater in its centre. The furface of this zone is 
for the moft part flat and even; and the approach to it is 
indicated by the decline of vegetation, by uncovered rocks 
of lava, and heaps of fand, by near views of an expanfe of 


. {now and ice, and of the torrents of fmoke iffuing from the 


crater of the mountain, and by the difficulty and danger of 
advancing amidit ftreams of melted fnow, fheets of ice, and 
gults of chilling wind. The curions traveller, however, 
thinks himfelf amply recompenfed, upon gaining the fum- 
rit, for the perils with which he has encountered. His 
fatigue is alleviated by the reflection that the emperor 
Adrian, and the philofopher Plato, underwent the fame ; 
for the purpofe of exploring the fummit of the mountain, 
and of gratifying themfelves with a view of the rifing fun 
from this eminence. Moft of the travellers who have vilited 
/&tna, have been anxious to reach its fummit at the dawn of 
the morning, before the vapours that are raifed by the fun 
obfcure furrounding objects ; and they all agree in defcrib- 
ing the extent and beauty of the profpeét. When Mr. 
Brydone and his companions afcended this eminence, ele- 
vated above the common region of vapour, in the night, 
they obferved that the number of the ftars feemed to be 
much increafed, and tifat their light appeared brighter than 
ufual. The luftre of the milky way was like a pure flame, 
that fhot acrofs the heavens; and with the naked eye they 
could obferve clufters of {tars which were totally invifible 
in the lower regions. Below them on the mountain they 
perceived a moving light among the forefts, which might 
probably have been an ignis fatuus, and they took notice of 
feveral of thofe meteors that are called falling flars, which 
appeared to be as much above them, as when they were 
feen from the plain; and from this circumftance Mr. Bry- 
done infers, that thefe meteors move in regions much more 
remote than the bounds which fome philofophers have af- 
cribed to our atmofphere. Before dawn they arrived at the 
ruins of an ancient {tructure, called J/ Torre del Philofopho, 
which fome fuppofe to have been built by Empedocles, for 
his convenience in obferving the conflagrations, and ftudying 
the nature of Mount /Etna. By others it is {uppofed to be 
the ruins of atemple of Vulcan. Others again imagine it to 
be a watch-tower, built by the Normans, for the purpofe 
of obferving the motions of their enemies, and giving no- 
tice of them by fignals, to the different bodies of troops 
{cattered over the ifland. M. Houel thinks it is not very 
ancient ; neither the materials of which it confifts, nor the 
mode of archite€ture, bearing any refemblance to thofe of 
the Greeks or Romans. Some have afferted, that they 
have found in this ruin, fragments of brick and marble ; 
but no fuch fragments now exilt. The materials were exa- 
mined by Spallanzani, who difcovered that they confifted of 
a cement of lime, which by length of time is become car- 

boaate 
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bonate of lime, and two kinds of lava, which exhaled an ar- 
illaceous odour in their fraétures, and whofe bafe was the 
orn-ftone. Thefe materials were colleéted upon the fpot, 
and rendered compact and united by a cement of lime. 

The profpe& from the fummit of Etna has been defcribed 
in very animated and glowing colours, by many writers. 
The gradations of the morning dawn appear with fingular 
advantage from this elevated ftation. At the rifing of the 
fun, fays M. Houel, the horizon was ferene, without a 
fingle cloud. The coaft of Calabria could not be diftin- 
guifhed from the adjoining fea; but a fiery radiance foon 
began to appear behind the Italian hills, which bounded 
the pro{peét to the eaft. The fleecy clouds, which ufually 
appear in the morning, were tinged with purple; the at- 
mofphere became {ftrongly illuminated; and, reflecting the 
rays of the rifing fun, glowed with a bright effulgence of 
flame. The immenfe elevation of the fummit of /Ztna 
caught the firft rays of light, and yielded a dazzling, but 
animating fplendour. The fea ftill retained its dark hue, 
nor did the fields and forefts yet reflect the folar rays. As 
the fun gradually advanced above the horizon, his light was 
diffufed over the hills which lie below the peak of Etna. 
This huge mountain ftood like an ifland in the midft of the 
ocean, prefenting to view a multitude of luminous points, 
the number and luftre of which rapidly increafed. The 
fcene, fays this author, was as if the univerfe had been ob- 
ferved fuddenly fpringing from the night of non-exiltence. 
The tall forefts, the lofty hills, and extenfive plains of tna, 
now prefented themfelves to view. The bafe, the valt tracts 
of adjacent level ground, the cities of Sicily, its parched 
fhores, with the dafhing waves and wide expanfe of the 
ocean gradually appeared, whilft fome fleeting vapours, 
driven by the wind, occafionally interrupted part of this 
grand and magnificent profpe&. Ina little while the dif- 
play was fo diftin&, that places before known were eafily 
recognized. On the fouth were feen the hills of Camerata 
and Traponi; on the north, the mounts Pelegrino and 
Thermini, with the celebrated Enna, once crowned with 
the temples of Ceres and Proferpine. Among thefe moun- 
tains appeared many rivers, like lines of glittering filver, 
winding their courfe through rich and fertile fields, and 
wafhing the walls of twenty cities, while their banks were 
crowded with villages, hamlets, &c. that rofe among the 
ruins of the moft illuftrious republics of antiquity. On the 
fouth and north were obferved the rivers whofe courfe 
bounds the immenfe bafe of A&tna; and at a much greater 
diftance were feen the ifles of Lipari, Alicudi, Felicocide, 
Parinacia and Stromboli. t 

On the fun’s firit rifing, fays Mr. Brydone, the fhadow 
of the mountain extends acrofs the whole ifland, and makes 
a large traét vifible even in the fea and in the air. This 
fhadow is gradually fhortened, and, in a little time, is con- 
fined only to the neighbourhood of Atna. Between the 
body of the fun, as it is {een rifing from the ocean, and the 
{peGator, immenfe tra€ts of fea and land intervene; the 
iflands of Lipari, Paraci, Alicudi, Stromboli, and Volcano, 
with their {moaky fummits appear under your feet; and 
you look dowa on the whole of Sicily as on a map, and can 
trace every river through all its windings from its fource to 
‘its mouth. The extent of the horizon is no lefs than Soo 
miles in diameter; and Mafla, a Sicilian author, obferves, 
that the African coa{t, as well as that of Naples, with 
many of its iflands, have often been difcovered from the top 
of Etna. But the moft beautiful parts of the {cene, in the 
judgment of Mr. Brydone, are the mountain itfelf, the 
ifland of Sicily, and the numerous iflands lying around it ; 
all which feem as if they were brought clofe round the {kirts 
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of #tna, the diftances appearing reduced to nothing. The 
fame fcene is defcribed in fimilar language by Spallanzani. 
No elevated region in the whole globe, fays this author, 
offers at one view fo ample an extent of land and fea, as the 
fummit of Aitna. The firft of the fublime objeéts which it 
prefents is the immenfe mafs of its own coloffal body. ‘The 
firft part, and that which is neareft the obferver, is the 
upper region, commonly covered with fnow and ice, and oc- 
cafionally exhibiting rough and craggy cliffs, either piled on 
each other or feparate, and rifing perpendicularly, towards 
the middle of this zone ; an affemblage of fugitive clouds, 
irradiated by the fun, and all in motion, increafed the wild 
variety of the fcene. Lower down appeared the middle 
region, with its numerous woods and multitude ef moun- 
tains, originating from fiery eruptions; and beyond this the 
eye difcerns, with admiration, the lower region, the molt {pa- 
cious of the three, adorned with elegant villas and caiiles, 
verdant hills and flowery fields, and terminated by the ex- 
tenfive coaft, where, to the fouth, ftands the beautiful city 
of Catania, to which the neighbouring fea ferves as a 
mirror. The obferver, at this elevation, difcovers not only 
the-entire mafly body cf /Etna itfilf, but the whole of the 
ifland of Sicily, with all its noble cities, lofty hills, exten- 
five plains, and meandering rivers. Malta is alfo perceived at 
an indiftinét diftance; the eye commands the environs of 
Meffina, and the greater part of Calabria; while Lipari 
and the AZolian ifles appear fo near as to be under the feet 
of the obferver, and as if by ftooping down he might touch 
them with his finger. The far ftretching furface of the 
adjacent and furrounding fea prefented an objeét no lels 
majeftic, and led the eye to an immenfe diflance, bounded 
only by the heavens. ¢ Seated,” fays Spallanzani, “ in the 
midit of this theatre of the wonders of nature, I felt an 
indefcribable pleafure from the multiplicity and beauty of 
the objects I furveyed; and a kind of internal fatisfaétion 
and exultation of heart. The fun was advancing to the 
meridian, unobfcured by the fmalleft cloud, and Reaumur’s 
thermometer ftood at the roth degree above the freezing 
point; I was therefore in that temperature which is moit 
friendly to man, and the refined air I breathed, as if it had 
been entirely vital, communicated a vigour and agility to 
my limbs, and an aétivity and life to my ideas, which ap- 
peared to be of a celeftial nature.” 

The accefs to the principal crater of. AZtna is rendered 
both inconvenient and perilous, for a diltance of near four 
miles, by a variety of circumftances which different travel- 
lers have defcribed. The fummit of the mountain is a plain 
covered with fcorie, afhes, and fand, which have been 
thrown out of the volcano at its fucceffive eruptions, and 
which are fo loofe as to endanger the traveller’s being {wal- 
lowed up at every ftep of his progrefs. It is alfo covered 
with fnow and ice, and obfcured with clouds, excepting at 
times when thefe clouds are low and range along the fides 
of the mountain, fo as to prefent an object of terror. The 
winds, likewife, blow with fuch violence that perfons can 
{carce ftand fecurely, nor endure the cold which benumbs 
their limbs. The fouth wind is, on the top of A®tna, the 
moft prevalent, and the cold is fo intenfe, that travellers 
have often found their clothes infufficient to protect them. 
But the moft formidable impediments to the progrefs of the 
adventurers in this perilous journey, are the itreams of me- 
phitic vapour which rife on the fides, and the thick clouds 
of fulphureous fmoke which burft from the mouth of the 
volcano, even when it is not in a ftate of agitation. The 
founds that iffue from the crater are alfo fingularly terri- 
fying, and have difcouraged fome perfons from approaching 
the {pot whence they proceed. M. Houel compares them 

to 
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to a difcharge of cannon in the wide abyfs, which 
being refleéted from the various caverns, produces rever- 
berations of ‘the mo{t alarming kind. By means of thefe, 
founds, which in the open air would be confidered as 
flizht explofions, become more tremendous than the loudeft 
thunder. 

When Spallanzani vifited this mountain, he obferved, 
when he was at the diftance of two miles and a half from 
the limit of his journey, two white columns of fmoke, which 
arofe from its fummit; one, towards the north-eaft fide 
of the mountain, and another towards the north-weft ; fe- 
veral other ftreams of fmoke, which arofe from inferior 
parts towards the well, purfued the direction of thefe two 
larger columns. As he proceeded, he met with a torrent of 
lava, which he was obliged to crofs in order to arrive at the 
imoking fummit. This torrent was covered with fcoriz, 
which projected in fome places in a variety of prominent 
points, and in others funk in hollows, rendered his 
paflage extremely difficult; and the lava itfelf, though the 
interval from its difcharge was tr months, was in many 
parts of it red-hot. His difficulties increafed as he pafled 
that traét, which may properly be called the cone of /Etna, 
and which, ina right line, is about a mile in length. Hav- 
ing arrived, after much labour and fatigue, within 150 
paces from the vertex of the cone, he found himfelf enve- 
loped by the vapours of the feveral ftreams of {moke that 
iffued from the top and fides of the mountain ; and his pro- 
grefs was rendered extremely hazardous by the effe&t which 
thefe noxious vapours produced on his refpiration. He 
foon, however, recovered his ftrength and refolution, and 
arrived at the utmoft fummit of the mountain, where he 
began to difcover the edges of the crater. Here he viewed 
with aftonifhment the configuration of the borders, the in- 
ternal fides, the form of the immenfe cavern, its bottom, 
and an aperture which appeared in it, the melted matter 
which boiled within, and the {moke which afcended from it ; 
and he has minutely deferibed the feveral appearances from 
his own attentive and accurate obfervation. ‘The upper 
edges of the crater, which are broken and indented in fe- 
veral places, are, as he judged by the eye, about a mile and 
a half in circuit, and form an oval, the longeft diameter of 
which extends from ealt to weft. Its internal fides, which are 
inclined at different angles in its feveral parts, form a kind of 
funnel of a conical figure, and abound with concretions, 
which he found to be the muriate of ammoniac. The bottom 
was nearly an horizontal plane, about two-thirds of amile in 
circumference ; in which plane was vifible a circular aperture, 
about five poles in diameter, from which proceeded the 
largett of the two columns of {moke, obferved before he 
arrived at the fummit of AStna. This column appeared at 
its origin to be about 20 feet in diameter, and whilft_ it re- 
mained within the crater, afcended in a perpendicular di- 
reGtion; but when it arofe above the edges, it was made 
to incline towards the weit by a light wind; and afterwards 
it dilated into an extended and rare volume. The fmoke 
was of awhite colour. Within the crater Spallanzani ob- 
ferved a liquid and ignited matter, which continually undu- 
lated and boiled, alternately rifing and falling, without 
{preading over the bottom. This, he fays, was the melted 
lava, which had arifen to that aperture from the bottom of 
the /Etnean gulf. Several large ftones were thrown into 
the crater, fome of which ftruck the liquid lava and pro- 
duced a found fimilar to that which would have been oc- 
cafioned by their falling into a thick tenacious pafte; but 
the {tones which fell on the bottom rebounded, and their 
found was different from that of the others. Hence our 
author infers, that the bottom mutt be thick and folid, 
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which, if this were not the cafe, would have been breken by 
heavy ftones falling from fo great a height. 

The fummit of tna, furrounded with large maffes of 
lava, is exhibited in Plater. Nat. Hist, fig. 2. A. A.A. 
reprefents one edge of the lava of 1787, which iffued from 
the upper crater. B. B. is the circumference of the crater, 
with its cleft, C.C. through which the internal part is 
difcernible. ID. is the flat bottom of the crater; and FE. 
the aperture in the bottom, from which the larger column 
of fmoke F. F. arofe; which aperture, though it was at 
one fide of the bottom, is, for the greater diftinétnefs of 
view, reprefented in the middle. G. G. is that part of the 
edge of the crater from which its internal part is beft feen, 
and where the defign of it might be moft conveniently 
as H. H. is the fmaller column of fmoke to the north- 
eafl. 

Spallanzani informs us, that befides the eminence on which 
he ftood, there is another to the north, a quarter of a mile 
higher, which renders the fummit of Attna properly bifur- 
cated. The crater on this fecond pre-eminence, and from 
which the leffer column of f{moke afcends, is about one 
half fmaller than the other, and is feparated from at by a 
partition of fcoriz and accumulated lava, which lies in a 
direction from ealt to weft. The Abbé has compared his 
own obfervations with thofe of others who have deferibed 
the crater of /Etna in the courfe of 20 years, or from the 
time when it was vifited by Baron Riedefel in 1767, to 
that of his own journey in 1788. At the time of the Ba- 
ron’s obfervation, the crater was enlarged towards the eaft 
with an aperture which does not now exift; and as the 
ftones which were then thrown in did not returh the {mallet 
found, the bottom of the crater could not be formed with 
the hard and flat furface which the Abbé has defcribed. 
Within the gulf itfelf was heard a noife fimilar to that of 
the waves of the fea, when agitated by a tempeft; and 
this muft probably have proceeded from the lava within the 
bounds of the mountain, in a liquified and perturbed ftate. 
Sir William Hamilton arrived at the fummit of Etna on the 
26th of October, 1769 ; but was prevented from diftin@ly 
viewing the lower parts of the crater by the fmoke that 
iffued from it. From what he was able to obferve he con- 
cludes, that its figure refembled that of a funnel diminith- 
ing till it ended in a point, and that this funnel was crufted 
over with falt and fulphur. The crater was then two miles 
and a half in circumference; and mutt have undergone 
great changes in the interval that elapfed between thefe ob- 
fervations and thofe of Riedefel, in whofe time there muft 
have been an abyfs as well as a funnels nor does the point 
in which the funnel terminated admit of the flat bottom 
defcribed by Spallanzani. ‘I'he dimenfions of the crater, 
{tated by Sir William Hamilton, the Abbe accounts for by 
fuppofing, that the partition which now feparates the great 
crater into two parts has been produced fince the time of 
his obfervation; for the fum of the two circumferences 
which the Abbé has noticed would not much differ from the 
other meafure. Mr. Brydone, who obferved the crater on 
the 29th of May 1770, fays, that it was then a circle of 
about three miles and a half in circumference, that it fhelved 
down on each fide, and that it formed a regular hollow, like 
a valt amphitheatre, and that a great mouth opened nezr 
the centre. Count Borch arrived at the mountain on the 
16th of OG&ober 1776, and merely obferves, that the crater 
is formed like a funnel, and that the fummit is bifurcated ; 
a circumitance unnoticed by Sir W. Hamilton, who affirms, 
on the contrary, that the fummit is fingle ; and the Abbé 
therefore concludes, that one of thefe fummits has been 
produced fince the journey of Brydone in 1770. M. 
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D’ Orville, who afcended A2tna in 1727, remarked two cra- 
ters, one larger than the other, and in circumference fome- 
what more than four miles, from which iffued clouds of 
imoke and reddifh flames. On looking into this crater, he 
and his companions were unable to difcern the bottom on 
account of the flamesand fmoke. They only obferved that 
a conical hill, formed of lava, rofe in the middle of the cra- 
ter, the top of which they eftimated to be 60 feet below 
them ; and as they were probably able to fee about 60 feet 
lower, they conje€tured that the circuit of this hill might 
be from 600 to 800 feet. 

M. Houel, whofe account of this mountain was publifhed 
in 1782, and who made a drawing of the crater, reprefents its 
environsas confifting of three eminences, forming an equilateral 
triangle, though, when viewed at a diftance, only two of them 
can be feen ; for which reafon the Sicilians have denominated 
the mountain dicorne, or double-horned. The fituation of the 
principal mouth isin the midft of thefe three eminences. Its 
diameter was only about 60 feet; but it was fo filled with 
fmoke that nothing remarkable could be difcovered. This 
author obferves, that the cone is not exaétly in the middle of 
the plain, but that it lies fomewhat more to the north than 
the fouth. Every obfervation, therefore, tends to evince 
the inconftancy of the internal configuration and dimenfions 
of this volcano. Befides the changes which have taken place 
on the fummit of AZtna, with refpe& to the number, form 
and fize of its craters, Fazello and Borelli defcribe another 
alteration occafioned by the falling in and abforption of the 
extreme fummit of the mountain within its crater. The 
former author relates, that in his time there arofe in the 
mouth of the crater a little hill, ifolated on every fide, which 
formed the vertex of the mountain, and which, in a terrible 
eruption, fell into the gulf, and thus enlarged the crater and 
diminifhed the height of the mountain. The hill itfelf had 
been produced by a former eruption in 1444. Borrelli like- 
wife informs us, that in the conflagration of 1669 the fum- 
mit of /&tna, which rofe like a tower to a great height 
above the part which is level, was {wallowed up in the deep 
gulf. Strabo (tom.i. p. 420, &c.) relying on the account 
of thofe' who had vifited Aétna in his time, defcribes the 
fummit as a level plain, about 20 ftadia in circumference, 
furrounded by a brow, or ridge, of the height of a wali; 
and he adds, that in the middle of the plain arofe a fmoky 
hill, the fmoke of which afcended in a dire& line to the 
height of 20 feet. Solinus (cap. 11) informs us, that there 
were two craters, from which the vapours iffued. Cardinal 
Bembo likewife found two craters, one higher than the other, 
and about as far diltant as a ftone might be thrown from a 
fling. The extreme violence of the wind and the exhaled 
fumes prevented his approaching the upper crater; but 
he defcribes it from the information of others, as fituated on 
the higheft part of the fummit of Aétna, about three miles 
in circumference, formed like a funnel, and having in its 
middle a fpacious cavity. In the time of Fazello, who 
vifited AEtna after Bembo, there was only one crater about 
four miles in circumference. Its form was that of a funnel ; 
it emitted fire and thick fmoke; and a fubterraneous noife 
was heard, which refembled the boiling of an immenfe cal- 
dron on a very fierce fire. 

As for the difference that occurred with regard to the 
appearance of the {moke, noticed by different writers, fome 
of whom reprefent it as rolling down the fides of the moun- 
tain, and others, as afcending perpendicularly to a great 
height, and afterwards falling, like white flowers on the top 
of the mountain; it was owing, without doubt, not only 
to the different denfity of the air on /Etna at different times, 
but alfo to the diverfity of the fmoke, which would fome- 
—_ be lighter and fometimes heavier than the air itfelf, 
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according to the qualities of the fubftances from which it 
is produced. 

The effects of the air at the fummit of /Etna, recited by 
different writers, have alfo been very different. Some have 
complained of the difficulty of refpiration which they ex- 
perienced, whilft others felt no fuch difficulty, and affert 
that refpiration is performed with equal eafe on the top of 
the mountain, asin the country below. It appears from 
the obfervations of M. Sauffure in his travels on the Alps, 
that although at the height of Mont Blanc, about 2450 
poles above the level of the fea, a confiderable difficulty of 
refpiration was occafioned by the rarefaGtion of the air, no 
fuch inconvenience was experienced at the lefs elevation of 
1900 poles. The height of /Etna being lefs than the lalt 
meafure, it is natural to infer that the refpiration of many 
perfons would not be incommoded, whilft the contrary hap- 
pens to others, according to the different ftrength and habit 
of body of different individuals. ‘The obferved difference 
of the barometer indicated in thefe various circumftances 
confiderable difference in the weight and rarity of the air. 

Spallanzani obferves, that /Etna has at all times been 
very deficient in fprings; and when he vilited this moun- 
tain, water was fo extremely fcarce, that a fingle drop of 
rain had not fallen for nine months. Asthe rain water which 
the peafants, who inhabit different parts of it, had colleGted 
in cifterns was exhauited, they were obliged to go in fearch 
of it to thofe parts of the mountain at confiderable diltan- 
ces, where a fcanty fpring might ftill be found. This 
author has obferved a fimilar fcarcity of f{prings in the 
fEolian or Lipari iflands ; and he apprehends, that other 
volcanic countries are fubje&t to the fame inconvenience. 
The rains, he fays, which defcend on mountains of this 
kind, fall on tufas or fcoriz, in which they fink deep and 
do not again appear, becaufe they meet with no argillaceous 
or ftony ftrata capable of detaining them ; whereas fuch 
{trata are frequent in other mountains, and produce nume- 
rous {prings, as we find to be the cafe in the Alps and Apen- 
nines. When the rains fall on compact and folid lavas, 
they do not fink into them, but run down their declivities, 
forming rivers and torrents in the rainy feafon, and not true 
fprings. In feveral parts of AEtna, and efpecially near the 
Grotta delle Capre, he obferved large furrows hollowed in 
the lavas, by the ation of the rain water. Other writers, 
however, have given a very different account. They ftate, 
that Etna abounds with fountains and with rivers of con- 
fiderable magnitude. See Acis and Arcantara. Mr. 
Brydone informs us, that there are feveral periodical {fprings 
on /Etna, that flow during the day and ftop at night, 
which he attributes to the alternate melting and freezing of 
the fnow. There are alfo poifonous fprings, which emit a 
very noxious vapour ; and others which afford fine falt ; and 
others again, whofe water ferves for dying particular co- 
lours. On the north fide of the {nowy region, there are feveral 
{mall lakes which never freeze. M. Houel eftimates the 
quantity of water which flows down the fides of the moun- 
tain to be fuch, that if it were colle@ed it would fill the 
channel of a river 36 feet broad and fix feet deep ; and he 
adds, that ftreams of water are feen to iffue at all different 
degrees of height from the bafe to the fummit of the 
mountain ; and that thefe continue to flow even during the 
drought of fummer. The fupply of thefe ftreams, he 
thinks, cannot be accounted for by the water depofited by 
the clouds, nor by the melting of the fnow ; but the fource 
of it muft be more regular and permanent. This he con- 
ceives to be the evaporation of thofe aqueous particles that 
arife from the conftant ebullition at the bottom of the yol- 
canic focus, and which, in his opinion, are neceflary to the 
fubfiftence of volcanoes. Thefe vapours, iffuing from the 
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great crater, and from innumerable fiffures in the fides of the 
mountain, are condenfed by the cold of that elevated region 
of the atmofphere, and percolating through the earth, fur- 
nifh the numerous ftreams of AStna with water. 

The numerous caverns that are met with in different 
parts of Etna deferve notice. The grotto of the goats, 
the {now grotto, and thofe of mount Roflo, have been 
already mentioned. . Kircher {peaks of one, which he fw, 
capable of containing 30,000 perfons.. Qne of thefe ca- 
verns {till ‘retains the name of Proferpine, from its bemg 
fuppoled by the ancients, that it'was by this entry Pluto 
conveyed her into his dominions’; on which occafion Ovid 
deferibes Ceres as fearching for her daughter with two trees, 
which he had plucked: from the mountain, for ferving the 
purpofe of torches. Phele trees he calls Teda; and they 
produce great quantities of a kind of rol, calied Catalana, 
and.efteemed a cure for fores. Ovid. Fatt. liv. tom. in. p. 
271. Ed. Burm, Diod. Sic. tom. 1. ps 333+ Ed. Weffeling. 

#itna produces a great variety of plants and flowers, as 
well as trees of a larger fize, fuch as the chefnut, oak, and 
cork tree, &c. Mr. Brydone enumerates the cinnamon, 
farfaparilla, faffafras, rhubarb, and palma Chrilli: and he 
adds, that it was celebrated by the ancients for its odoriferous 
productions. See Diod. Sic. tom.i. p. 322. Plutarch and 
‘Ariftotle intimate that the {mell of the plants was fo {trong 
on many parts of the mountain, that it was impoffible to 
hunt. ‘There was formerly a great variety of wild beafts 
jn the woody region of /&tna; but the number of them 
is now much reduced. There are ftill wild boars, roebucks, 
and wild goats; but the race of flags is thought to be ex- 
tin@. ‘Ehe horfes and cattle of monat /Etna were once 
efteemed the beft in Sicily. The cattle areiftill of a large 
fize, but the horfes are degenerated. Spallanzani informs 
us, that partridges (Tetrao rufus, Linn.) were fhot at the 
upper extremity of the middle region, and in this region 
he met with feveral birds of the titmoufe fpecies (Perus 
eeruleus, Linn.) a kite (Falco milous), three jays, (corvus 
glandularius ), two thruthes (Furdus vifcivorus), and feveral 
ravens and crows (corvus corax; corvus corone.) But in 
the middle of the higher region he faw no other animals, 
except fome hion-ants (Myrmeleon formicerum, Linn.) which 
made their pitfalls in the datt of the lavas. 

We hall clofe this article, already extended to a confi- 
derable length, and comprifing every kind of information 
which we have met with concerning tna, with an account 
of its principal erupiions. The firlt fymptom (of an ap- 
proaching eruption Is an inereafe of the {moke, in fair wea- 
ther; and after fome time, a puff of black fmoke is feen to 
fhoot up toa confiderable height in the midft of the white. 
"Phefe puffs are attended with confiderable explofions ; and 
the afcending coleman of black {moke is followed by a red- 
dith flame. 'Ehe f{moke appears black in the day, and in 
the night refembles flame. Showers of afhes precede; 
earthquakes frequently accompany them 5 and red hot {tones 
are projected to a great height in the air. The crater and 
{moke, at the time of an eruption, are fo highly eleCtrical, 
that they throw off {pontaneous flafhes into the air; and 
the {moke has fometimes extended, fays Mr. Brydone, for 
upwards of 100 miles, and produced dreadful effects, killing 
fhepherds and flocks on the mountains, blafting trees, and 
fetting fire to houfes which oceupicd an elevated fituation. 
From the column of afcending {moke continual flafhes of 
forked or zig-zag lightning proceed, and this is fometimes 
attended with thunder. When thefe appearances have con- 
tinned for three or four months, the lava, or ftream of 
melted mineral matter, boils over the top of the crater, or 
burfts through fome weak place in the fide. Upon the ap- 
pearance of the lava, the violent cruptions of the mouns 


tain generally, though not always, ceafe; but without 4 


vent for the lava, the commotion is very much increafed.: 


In the night this lava appears like a tlream of fire, and flows 
to a great dillance; butin the day its progrefs is marked by 
a white fmoke. Jt has been a {ubject of difenfhion among 
philofophers, whether the eruptions, of volcanoes are now 
lefs frequent than they were formerly. This, is probably 
the cafe, as the matter in the volcanie focus was then greater 
in quantity than it)is at prefent; and the cavities being 
fmaller were fooner filled with vapour, and the centre of the 
focus was nearer the furface than it is now, in confequence 
of repeated eruptions and difeharges. . The whole number 
of the eriptions of this mountain, of which we have any 
record, fays Spallanzani, before and after the Chriltian ra, is. 
31; ard so only, according to Gioeni, have iflued immediately 


from the highett crater; but it is not ¢afy to make an exaéb, 


eflimate, 2s the fame eruption has continued with or without 
intermiffions, for fome time: and has been taken fingly by 
fome writers, whil{t others have reckoned eyery renewal of 
it feparately. ‘The eruptions of /Ztna have been reported 
and defecribed by feveral of the ancient poets. ‘The firit of 
thefe, by whom they are mentioned, is Pindar, in the follow- 


ing paflage, the fifth decade of an ode which was compofed, 


in the 78th olympiad, about four or five years after the 
fecond eruption mentioned by Thucydides. 


Kioy, 
A’ epovice ovveneb 
NiQotcs’ Aizyx, moaveles 
Xiovos o&tias tina: &e. 
4 Pythia. Od. i. v. 36. &c. p. 168. 
Ed. Weft and Wellted. 


Now under fulph’rous Cuma’s fea-bound coatt, 
and vaft Sicilia lies his fhagey breaft ; 

By {nowy /Etna, nerfe of endlefs froft, 

The pillar’d prop of Heav’n, for ever prefs’d ; 


Forth from whofe nitrous caverns Mluing rife : 


Pure liquid fountains of tempelluous fire, 

And veil in ruddy mifts the noon-day fixies, 

While wrapt in fmoke the eddying flames afpire : 

Or gleaming thro’ the night with hideous roar, 

Far o’er the red’ning main huge rocky fragments pour. 
G. Welt’s tranflation, Odes of Pindar, vol. i. p. 56. 


I2mo. &c. 


They are alfo defcribed by Virgil, ‘in confequence of the 
eruption which happened, according to Mr. Oldenburg 
(uli infra) at the time of the expedition of /Eneds, who, 
being terrified with the fire of this burning mountain, left 
Sicily. 


Horrificis juxta tonat /Etna ruinis, 

Interdumque atram prorumpit ad /Mthera nubem, 

Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla; 

Adtollitque globos fammarum, et Sidera lambit ; 

Tnterdum {copulos ayolfaque vifcera montis 

Erigit eru€tans, liquefacta faxa fub auras 

Cum gemitu. glomerat, fundoque exzeftuat imo. 

fineid. 1. in. v. 571, &c. tom. ii. p. 433, ke. 
Ed. Burman. 


The philofophical poet, Lucrettus, has alfo mentioned the 
eruptions of /itna. ' 


Per fauces montis ut AEtne 

Exf{pirent ignes interdum turbine tanto, 
Expediam: neque enim mediocri clade co’orta 
Flamme tempettas, Siculfim dominata per agros — - 
Finitumis ad fe convertit gentibus ora ; 

Fumida quom ceeli {cintillare omnia templa 
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Cernentes, pavida complebant peftora cura, 
Quid moliretur rerum natura novarum. 
Libs wie. 6395 Sees 
Vol. iii. ps 309; &c. Ed. Wakefield. 

For Silinus Italicus’s defeription of J&tna, fee Punic. lib. 
xiv. v.55. 6g. p.697. Ed. Drakenb. 

Mr. Oldenburg has enumerated feveral eruptions which 
happened before his time in the Phil. Tranf.No. 48. 
Abridgm. vol. ii. p. 386. The fir he mentions is that to 
which we have already referred ; but the jr eruption of 
which we have any pofitive hilorical record is that men- 
tioned by» Diodorus Siculus (1. 5. tom.i. p: 335. Ed. 
Weflcl.), though. he does not fpecify the precife period 
cwhen it happened. This event, however, compelled 
ithe Sicani to abandon the eaftern parts of Sicily, and to 
fettle in the fouthern parts. This territory was afterwards 
occupied by the Sicilians, who migrated thither from Italy. 
‘The! cond eruption is the firlt of three that are recited by 
Thucydides (Hilt. li. c. 126. p.237. Ed. Dukeri) without 
mentioning the exact date of any one of them. He fays, 
that from the arrival of the Grit Greek colonies that fettled 
in Sicily, wz. in the third year of the 12th olympiad, 
correfponding to the year 733 before the Chriftian era (vid. 
Annales Thucyd. p. 12); to the third year cf the 88th 
olympiad, Ant. Chrift. 425, A®tna, at three different times, 
difcharged torrents of fire. This fecond eruption happened, 
according to Eufebins (Chronicon. MDXC.) Ant. Chrift. 
565- The third eruption, or the fecond mentioned by 
Thucydides, happened, as he fays, in the soth year before 
the lait; or as it is flated (vid. Annales Vhucyd. p. 31. 
ded. Weffel.) Ante Chri. 475. Olymp. 763, when Phaedo 
was archen at Athens. _ But the Oxford marble refers it to 
the rft year of the 75th olympiad, Ant. Chrift. 477, when 
Xantippus was archon at Athens. In the fecond year of 
this Olympiad, it is {aid the Athenians gaiied their hoalted 
victory over Xerxes’s general, Mardonius, near Platza. 

_ Both the eruption of the voleano and the victory of the 
Athenians are commemorated in an ancient inferipiion on 
the marble table 2bove-mentioned. It was at this eruption, 

- as we are told, that two rich brothers. named Amphiromus 
and Anapis, dilregarding their eifects, rufhed into the 
flames, and carried off their aged parents on their backs. 
It is faid that the fire fpared thele youths, whilift others who 
took the fame road were confumed. The citizens of Cata- 
nia recompenfed this at of filial piety with a temple and 
divine honours. The heroic deed is reprefented on an an- 
cient medal, and it is recorded by ‘feveral ancient authors, 
as Strabo (tom.i. p.4t2.), Silius Italicus (1. xiv. verf. 
exevil. p. 703.), Valerins Maximus (I.v. c.4.), Paufanias 
(Phocica. 1.x. p.867. Ed. Kubnn), Aiiian (Fragmenta Var. 
Hitt. tom. ii. 1054), Seneca, Ariltotle, Claudian, Solinus, 
&c. The fourth eruption, or the third mentioned by Vhu- 
cydides, occurred, as we have already hinted, in the 88th 
olympiad, Ant. Chrift. 425, and laid watte the territory of 
Catania. The f/ih is dated by Orofius, in the confullhip 
of Sergius Fulvius Flaccus, and Quintus Calpurnius Pifo, 
about 133 years before Chrift. Livy (1. liv. c. 12. tom. v. 
p> 1043. Kd. Drakenb.) mentions an eruption in the 
confulate of C. Lelius and Q. Servilius, Ante Chrift. 
140. Whe fixth happened in the 125th year before the 
Chriftian era, and Orofius fays, that a number of fithes 
were deftroyed by it, and that the inhabitants of Lipari 
fuffered exceedingly by eating them. The /even/) eruption, 
which occurred in the 12iit year before Chai, defolated 
Catania to fuch a degree, that the inhabitants were excufed 
by the Romans from paying taxes for To years, in order to 
enable them to repair the damage which they had fuftained. 


This is mentioned »by Livy (lL Ixi.c.41. tom.vi. p. rt.) 
An eighth ervption happened in the 4gd year before Chrilly 
not long before the death of Czfar, and was afterwards re- 
garded as an omen of this event. The ninth eruption is 
mentioned by Suetonius, in his life of Caligula (tom.2 
p: 608. Ed. Pitifc.)» It happened A.D; go, and.terrified 
the emperor fo as to make him fly precipitately from Mef- 
fina, . ‘This is reckoned the 13th eruption by, Cluverius in 
his Sicil. 1.8. § 2. Carrera mentions ‘two, eruptions, one 
in the year 253, and another im 420, ‘Lhe eruption which 
happened im the reign of Charlemagne, A.D. S125 as te 
corded by Geoffroy of Viterbo’ in his chronicle. ~In 1169, 
Sicily was dilturbed by a violent earthquake, whichextend- 
ed to Reggio on the oppolite fide: of the dtrait. » Catania 
was deftroyed by it, and 15,000 perfons perifhed. . On this 
occafion old rivers difappeared, and new ones burit out; 
and the ridge of Etna fell on the fide near Taormina. ‘The 
{pring of Arethufa became muddy and brackifh: and the 
fountain of Ajo ceafed to flow for two hours. and then 
gufhed forth more abundantly than before. The fea at 
MefMina retired far within its ufual limits, and then over- 
flowed its ordinary banks, and {fwallowed up a number of 
perfons, who had fled to the fhore gor fafety., Corn and 
trees of all forts were deftroyed, and the fields were covered 
with itones fo as to become unfit for cultivation. From the 
year 1160, or as fome fay, 1157, to 1169, Sicily repeatedly 
fuffered from earthquakes and eruptions. ‘This was follow- 
ed by another eruption in 1184 or 1184, when itreams of 
fire ran down the declivity of the mountain: and in 132g 
the inhabitants of the mountain and of the whole ifland were 
alarmed by the commotions and noifes of (Etna, and by the 
flames and ftones, and other attendants of an eruption, 
which fucceeded them. On this occafion a new crater was 
opened, and the flaming materials that were difgorged from 
it overfpread the adjacent fields, deftroyed their buildings, 
and occafioned the death of birds and quadrupeds, and of 
the fithes of the rivers, and contiguous parts of the fea. 
A. fpe&tator fays, that he could uct think Babylon or So- 
dom. was deltroyed with fuch awful feverity. The alhes 
were carvicd by the wind.as far as Malta, and many perfons 
are faid to have died of terror. In 1333, tnamade an- 
other terrible explofion, which was fucceeded by that of 
13Sr, which extended its ravages to the confines of Catania, 
and burnt up the olive-yards in the neighbourhood of the 
city, and again by another in 1444, when the mounta‘n 
fhook and difcharged a quantity of lava, and large rocks 
were broken off from its fummit, and precipitated into the 
fea. Slight eruptions occurred in 1446 and 14473 but the 
eruption of 1536, after a ceffation of near 109 years, was 
very dreadful in its appearance and effe@s, and laited for a 
confiderable time. A thick cloud, tinged with red in the 
middle, hovered over the fummit of the mountain, which 
was attended by a ftrong welt wind, and fucceeded by the 
difcharge of a large quantity of burning, materials, that 
tufhed with the noife and rapidity of a torrent down’ the 
eaftern fide of the mountain, and deltroyed buildings and 
animals that lav m its way. A fimilar itream. of liquid 
fire held its courfe towards the weft, and did great damage. 
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fuffered much; and the neighbouring caftles, and more 
than 500 houfes were deltroyed by the ravages of the river, 
and trees were torn up by violent blafts of wind. Aitna 
was convulfed and rent in feveral places, and poured forth 
torrents of lava, which deftroyed the vineyards and gardens 
at the monaftery of S?. Nicholas d’ Arena, and proceeded on- 
wards to WNicolof, burnt Monpellieri and Fallica, and did 
great injury wherever it fpread. The commotions of 
/Etna were fo great, that the fummit fell in with a tremen- 
dous noife, and the fhocks of the earthquake that attended 
them were felt through the whole ifland. The inhabitants 
were fo much alarmed and diftrefled, that they appeared in 
mourning, and continued in this ftate for a confiderable 
part of the year. In 1567 and 1579, the ravages of AEtna 
were renewed; and from 1603 to 1636 its eruptions were 
eccafionally repeated, and torrents of lava flowed from it, 
which deftroyed the woods and vineyards in thofe parts to 
which they reached. In 1650, as Oldenburg informs us, 
from Kircher’s /iundus Subterraneus, the mountain burnt 
on the north fide, and produced great devaitation. Carrera 
was witnefs of a dreadful conflagration in 1664, which laft- 
ed till the end of May 1678. But the eruption of 1669 
was the moft formidable and moft deftruétive. Borelli, 
who was an eye-witnefs of this cataltrophe, and fome Eng- 
lith merchants who were alfo upon the fpot and who exa- 
mined its effects, of whofe report we have a detailed ac- 
count, in the Phil. Tranf. No. 51. abr. vol. ii. p. 387.) 
have minutely defcribed the accefs, and progrefs, and ruin- 
ous confequcnces of this eruption. It was preceded, for 
eighteen days, with a dark ficy, thunder, and lightning, and 
frequent concuffions of the earth, which deftroyed many 
houfes in the village of Nico/of, and difperfed its inhabit- 
ants. The old crater on the fummit of /Etna raged for 
two or three months before this event, in an unufual. man- 
ner; and this was alfo the café with Volcano and Stromboli, 
two burning iflands to the weft of it. In the evening of 
the 1ith of March, at the diftance of about twenty miles 
from the old mouth, and ten miles from Catania, a chafin 
was opened in the ealt fide of the mountain ; which is faid to 
have been feveral miles ( Borelli fays twelve) in length, and 
five or fix feet wide. This was not far from the place where 
Monte Roffo afterwards arofe, and extended in the direQion 
of the grand crater of Atna. See Pl.i. Nat. Hift. fe. 2. 
V.V.V. On the night following, in the place where 
this mountain now ftands, another large cleft opened, and 
feveral other chafms were fcrmed in different parts of the 
mountain ; and there iffued from all of them huge volumes 
of {moke, accompanied with the ufual phenomena of thun- 
der and earthquake. From the principal chafm there 
iffued the fame night a ftream ot lava, which direted 
its courfe to a lake, called /2 Hardia, about fix miles from 
Monpellieri, and in its way deftroyed’ many dwelling-houfes 
and other buildings in the adjacent villages. ‘The next 
day it moved towards a traét of country called /Ma/ Pafpo, 
inhabited by about Soo people, which, in the fpace of 
twenty hours, was entirely depopulated and laid watte ; 
the lava then changed its direction, and deftroyed fome 
other villages. Mfonpellieri, and its inhabitants, were alfo. 
deftroyed. On the 23d of March the féream of lava was in, 
fome places two miles broad, and extended itfelf to the 
village of Mazzalucia. On this day a new gulf was opened, 
from which were difcharged fand and afhes, which formed 
a hill with two fummits, two miles in circumference, and 
150 paces high; thefe confifted of ftones of different co- 
Jours. The new mountain of Nicolof continued to dif- 
charge afhes for three months, in fuch quantity-as to cover 
the adjoining traét of country for 15 miles. Some of 
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thefe afhes were conveyed by the winds as ‘far as Meflina 
and Calabria ; and’ others fpread over the fouthern country, 
about Agofta, Lentini, and remoter parts. On the 25th of 
March the whole mountain, even to its highett fummit, 
was agitated by a very violent earthquake. The highelt 
crater, or its loftieft eminence, then funk into the volcanic 
focus, and the {pot which it had occupied became a deep 
gulf, more than a mile in extent, from which were thrown 
up enormous mafles of {moke, afhes, and ttones. At this 
time it is faid, the famous block of lava on mount Frumen- 
to was difcharged from the volcanic focus. ‘The torrent of 
lava, which {till continued to flow, direGted its courfe to- 
wards Catania; it firft paffed under its walls for a confider- 
able diftance into the fea, but afterwards accumulated and 
paffed over them in feveral places. The gardens and 
grounds belonging to the convent of the Beneditines were 
overwhelmed by it; and by its taking this dire€tion many 
buildings in the town efcaped. From hence it divided into 
feparate channels or ftreams, and flowed chiefly into the fea. 
The Englifh merchants fay, that it had overwhelmed in the 
upland country, 14 towns and villages, fome of which con- 
tained 3 or 4000 inhabitants, and ftood in a fruitful coun- 
try, where the fire had not before this time made any deva- 
ftation ; and they add, “ there is not now fo much as any 
fign where thefe towns ftood, except the church and fteeple 
of one of them, which was fituated on an eminence.’ The 
Earl of Winchelfea, who at this time happened to be there 
on his way home from an embafly to Conftantinople, in his 
account of this tremendous cataftrophe, informs us, that the 
inundation of fire, cinders, and burning {tones, advanced into 
the fea 600 yards, and a mile in breadth: that it deftroyed 
in 40 days the habitations of 27,000 perfons ; and of 20,000 
perfons, who inhabited Catania, 3000 only remained. He 
adds, that the fiery deluge, in its progrefs, met with a lake 
four miles in compafs, and not only filled. it up, though it 
was four fathoms deep, but raifed it into a mountain. He 
obferves, according to an extract, cited by Sir William Ha- 
milton, that he could fee at ten miles diftance the fire begin. 
to run from the mountain in a dire&t line, and the flame 
to afcend in bulk and height equal to thofe of the loftieft 
fteeple in this kingdom, and to throw up large ftones into 
the air, He difcerned alfo the river of fire defcending the 
mountain, exhibiting a terrible fiery or red colour, and 
bearing ftones, which fwam upon it, as big as an ordinary 
table. This fire was obferved to move in feveral other 
places, emitting flames and {moke refembling thofe of.a. 
furnace of melted iron, and occafioning a loud noife efpeci- 
ally by means of the great pieces that fell into the fea. He 
adds, upon the information of a cavalier of Malta, that the 
river was as liquid, when it iffued from the mountdin, as 
water, and came out like a torrent with great violence ;- and 
that it was five or fix fathoms both in depth and breadth, 
and that no ftones could fink in it. Borelli obferves, 
that when they threw ttones into the chafm of the moun- 
tain, they could not hear them ittrike the bottom. Burn- 
ing rocks, he fays, 60 palms in length, were thrown to the 
diltance of a mile, and ftones.of a lefler fize were carried 
upwards of three miles, and the thunder and lightning from 
the fmoke were not lefs terrible than the noife of the moun- 
tain. After the moit violent ftruggles, and fhaking of the 
whole ifland, when the Java got vent it {prang up into the 
air to the height of 60 palms; the fun, for many weeks, 
did not appear, and the day feemed to be changed into 
night ; and it was not till four months from the time when it 
began to difcharge its contents, that thefe dreadful fymptoms 
abated. This deluge of fire, after deltroying the fineft 
country in Sicily, and {weeping away churches, villages, and 
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convents before it, burit over the lofty walls of Catania, and 
covered five of its baftions, with the intervening curtains ; 
and from thence pouring down on the city, it laid watte 
every obje& it met with, overwhelming and burying all in 
one promifcuous ruin. He regrets the deitruétion of many 
remains of antiquity ; particularly an amphitheatre, which he 
calls Collifeo, the Circus Maximus, the Naumachia, and feve- 
ral temples. Borelli has calculated, that the matter dif- 
charged at this eruption was fufficient to fill a {pace of 
93,838,750 cubic paces. 

The Englifh merchants, to whofe account we have al- 
ready referred, defcribe the lava as a mafs confilting of me- 
talsand minerals, which being rendered liquid by the fierce- 
nefs of the fire in the bowels of the earth, boiled up and 
gufhed forth as the water does at the head of fome great 
river; and having run in a full body for a ftone’s caft or 
more, the extremity of it became crufted, and formed thofe 
hard ftones which the people call /ciarri, and which refem- 
bled huge cakes of fea-coal ftrongly ignited. The lava thus 
proceeded to the fea, when the confli&t between the two 
elements occafioned a noife mor¢ dreadful than the loudeft 
thunder, which was heard to a great diltance; the water 
retired before it, the fith on the coaft were deftroyed, the 
tranfparency of the waters was loft for feveral months; and 
the clouds or vapours that afcended from it darkened the 
fun. The fire, fay thefe gentlemen, fpread about three 
miles in breadth, and 17 miles in length. When they at- 
tempted to go up to the mouth, whence the lava iflued, 
they could not advance nearer to it than a furlong, left 
they fhould be overwhelmed by a pillar of afhes which 
feemed to them to exceed twice the bulk of the fleeple of 
St. Paul’s church in London, and to afcend into the air to 
a much greater height. From the mouth proceeded a loud 
noife, like the beating of billows againft rocks, or diftant 
thunder, which was at intervals fo violent as to be heard 
60 or even 100 miles off; and fo far were the afhes carrted. 
The hole whence the lava iffued was about ten feet in di- 
ameter. Sir William Hamilton informs us, that the lava, 
on which there were no figns of vegetation in 1769, is 14 
miles in length, and in many parts fix.in breadth, and that 
after deftroying many hundred monuments in Catania it ran 
far into the fea, forming a fafe harbour, which was foon 
after filled up by a frefh torrent of the fame inflamed 
matter. 

The eruption of 1682 produced a burning gulf on the 
top of the mountain, and its lava was diffufed over the bill 
of Mazarra. In 1686 a quantity of this ignited matter 
was thrown off from the fummit of the mountain, and after 
confuming woods, vineyards, and crops of grain through 
the extent of four leazues, its courfe was tlopped in a valley 
near the caflle of Afafcali. Several people, whofe curiofity 
led them to watch the progrefs of the lava on a hill be- 
tween the wood of Catania and the confines of Cirrita, were 
buried under the hill which f:ddenly funk inwards. 

After a long interval of ret, the eruptions of Etna were 
renewed in 1755, when a prodigious torrent of boiling water. 
iffued from the great crater. ‘The difcharge of water was pre- 
ceded by fmoke and flames, febterraneous noife, and concuf- 
fions of the earth, the ufual figas of an approaching eruption ; 
at length the torrent burft forth, and formed tremendous ca- 


taraéts in defeending from one.chain of rocks to another, till” 


it reached the cultivated plains, which it overfpread for 
many miles; and after feparating into feveral deepand rapid 
rivers, it difcharged itfelf into. the fea. The ravages of this 
inundation, on account of both the quantity and the heat 
of the water, were very extenfively injurious: and though 
the mountain continued to throw up water only for half an 


hour, it produced not only alarm but very confiderable 
damage wherever it flowed. When the difcharge of water 
ceafed, the noife, fmoke, and commotions were continued ; 
and there appeared two new chaims, from which two tor- 
rents of lava iffued, and purfued their courfe through the 
{now, which covered the fummit of the mountain. The 
difcharge of water was followed in five days by an explofion 
of fmall ftones and fand, fome of which were carried as fa: 
as the hills of Mafcali; and the black fand was driven to 
Meffina, and even over the ftrait to Reggio in Calabria. 
Some of the fand was conveyed, by the fhifting of the wind, 
to the plains of Agofta. Intwo days the mountain opencd 
again, and difcharged a torrent of lava which moved to- 
wards the plain, at the rate of a mile a day, and continued 
for fix days. 

Recupero examined the courfe of the torrent of water 
above mentioned. He found that it proceeded from the 
bowels of the mountain, and purfuing a channel which 
it formed from the fummit to the fea, it gained acceffioa 
from the melted fnow;. and in its progrefs deftroyed a 
large foreft of trees, which were torn up by the violence 
of the current, though fome of them were not lefs than 
two and two and a half feet in diameter. The main torrent 
divided into four principal ftreams, and thefe again feparat- 
ed into fmaller currents; but afterwards reuniting, they 
formed iflands, and larger rivers, about goo feet wide, and 
of a depth whieh could not be eafily afcertained. ‘The 
channel of the waters, in their farther defcent, was alter- 
nately contracted and dilated; and in fome places it was not 
lefgs than 1509 fect. Fragments of lava, and huge rocks, 
were removed by the current, and valleys were filled up by 
the fand which the waters depofited. When Recupero 
vifited the mountain, after an interval of ten years from the 
eruption, the whole fide of the hill bore the marks of the 
deluge. In 1763 there was an eruption, which continued 
with intermiffions for three months. From the crater, 
opened on this occafion, a pyramid of fire iTued; which 
afcended to a great height in the air, and exhibited an ar- 
tificial fire work, attended with the explofion of a formid. 
able battery, which fhook the earth under thofe who were 
{pectators of the fcene. The lava that flowed from the 
crater yielded a very brilliant light, retained its heat, and 
exhaled its {moke for two years; nor did any fnow ap- 
pear on the fummit of /Etna for five years. In 1764, anew 
crater was opened at a confiderable dittance from tna; and 
in 1766 another was opened at the grotto of Paterno, which 
formed a mountain that after an interval of four years dif- 
charged great quantities of fmoke, with loud explofions. 
In this interval the lava was not cooled, ner was the fire 
extinguifhed. Its fury was fpent on a beautiful foreit, 
which it laid walte, to the extent of many miles. In 1780, 
the convulfions of the mountain were often renewed, and 
feveral new craters were formed: and from thefe flowed 
ftreams of lava, which moved with different velocities, and in 
various directions. The moft confiderable of thefe flowed 
from a crater on Mount Frumento on the fummit of /Ztna ; 
and: flowing in a itream about 200 paces in breadth, at the 
rate of about a mile in a day, fpread through the valley of 
Landunza. From another crater red hot ftones were pro- 
jected, and a current of lava was difcharged, which flowed 
over a tract of country two miles in extent. 

The next eruption of /Etna happened in fuly, 1787, and 
has been accurately defcribed by Gisemi, in an account of 
it printed at Catamia inthe fame year, cf which we have a 
French tranflation, by. M. Dolomieu, at the clofe of his 
Catalogue Raifonne. It was preceded by the ufual figns of 
an approaching eruption for feveral days, i.e. from the 1ft 
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tothe 17th of July, when the lava flowed from the hinder 
part of one of the two mountains that form the double head 
of £tna. On the next day, after renewed fhocks and the 
appearance of a thick fmoke, a fhower of fine black bril- 
Niant fand defeended: on the ealt fide there was a fall of 
flones ; and at the foot of the mountain a deluge of flathes 
of fire, {coriz, and lava. In ‘the evening conical flames 
appeared alternately to rife and fail from the volcano ; at 
three the next morning the mountain feemed to be cleft, and 
the fummit was a burning mais. Two of the conical flames, 
“?z%. one on the north and another.on the fouth, were of an 
ummente extent; where théfe feparated, anotlier cone of 
flame, compofed of many fmalle ones, appeared ito afcend 
above the mountain over a bafe ofabout a mile and a half in 
diameter to a height fuppofed to be about two miles. ‘This 
€one was covered with a thick fmoke, in which were feen 
very brilliant flafhes of lightning; a phenomenon which had 
not been obferved in other eruptions. Sounds refembling 
the explofions of a large cannon were alfo occafionally heard. 
From the coney as from a fountain, there was perceived a 
_Jet of many flaming volcanic matters, which were thrown to 
the diftance of fix or feven miles; and from the bafe of the 
-cone there iffued a thick fmeke, which darkened’ parts of 
the flame, at the time when the rivers of lava were difcharged. 
‘This beautiful appearance continued for three quarters of an 
hour. It began the next night with greater force, but lafted 
only for half an hour. In the intervals ZEtna continued to 
throw out flames, {moke, ignited ftones, and fhowers of 
fand. rom the 20th to the 22d, the appearances gradually 
ceafed. The ftream of lava flowed towards Bronte and the 
plain of Lago. “After the eruption, the weftern fide of the 
top of the mountain was covered with hardened lava, {coriz, 
and ftones.. The travellers were annoyed by imoke, 
fhowers of fand, mephitic vapours, and exceflive heat. The 
Java that proceeded from the weltern point was obferved to 
feparate into two branches, one of which was directed to- 
wards Libeccio, and the other, already mentioned, towards 
the plain of Lago. 

The lava on the weftern head of the mountain had been 
evidently ina ftate of fufion; and from one of the {pi- 
racula, the odour was that of liver of fulphur. ‘The ther- 
mometer in defcending was at 40° of Fahrenheit’s fcale ; 
‘but near the lava, on the plain of Lago, it was 140°. 
‘The lava extended two miles ; its breadth was from 132 to 21 
feet, and its depth 133 feet. There was another eruption 
in October, 1787 ; the effects of which are defcribed by 
the Abbé Spallanzani. The ftream of lava that iffued on 
this occafion, from the great crater, was three miles in 
Jength ; its breadth was in fome places about a quarter of 
a mile, and in-ofhers one-third, and in other parts full 
greater: its greateft depth was about 18 feet, and the leaft 
lix. Its courfe was along the weft fide of the mountain ; 
and the effervefeence that produced it was, like that of 
July, extremely violent. The feorie were like that of the 
torrent in July of a black colour ; but-differed from them in 
their adhefion to the lava, in their external vitreous appear- 
ance, their greater weight, and their hardnefs, which was 
‘fuch as te yield fparks with fteel, almoft as plentifully as 
flints. Thefe differences are aicribed to accidental combi- 
spations of thefame fubftance; the conflituent principles of 
both thefe feorie being the fame. Both contained the 
dame felt{par lamelle. Yor other particulars, relating to the 
-caufes and produtts of volcanic eruptions, fee Basatres, 
Lava, Pozzorano, and Vorcano. For the places adjacent 
to /Etna, fee Catania, Cycrops, Hysua, and I'rizza. 

JETNA, a name given to a city of Sicily, founded by 
Hiiero of Syracufe, in the 1ft year of the 76th olympiad, 
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on thé ruins of Catana3 which was difpoffeffed of its primi- 
tive inhabitants. After the death of Hiero, the Catanians 
returned, expelled the new occupiers, and deltroyed the 
{epulchre of the Syracufan monarch. The Avtneans retired 
to Innefa, or Ennefia, which was the name given to mount 
/Etna, and which was diftant about 8o ftadia from Catana, 
called it /Etna, ard announced Hiero to be its founder. 
Diodorus fays, that Dionyfius of Syracufle perfuaded the 
inhabitants of Catana to remove to Z/ina, becaufe it was a 
fortified town. Au:hors ave now hardly agreed about the 
fituatioén of tna. Strabo, tom.i..p.412. Diod. Sic. 
1. ii. c. 76. tom. i..p. 461.1. xiv: p. 6445 &e.. | Paveyd. 
Annales, p.31. Ed. Wefleli: 

Zita fait, fal “Eine, a name given by fome authors 
to the fal ammoniac, which is found on the furface and fides 
of the openings of AXtna, and other burning mountains 
after their eruptions; and fometimes on the furface of the 
ferruginous matter which they throw out. This falt makes 
a very various appearance in many cales; it is fometimes 
found in large and thick cakes, femetimes only in form ef 
a thin powder, feattered over the furface of the earth and 
ftones. ‘Some of this falt is yellow, fome white, and fome 
greenifh. 

This falt, is a conerete of nitre, fulphur, and vitriol, 
burnt ard sublimed together. Borelli found once a vatt 


quantity of this falt on mount /ina, and tried many ex- 


periments on it; from whence he concluded, that this falt 
is fo far from cccafioning- the explofions of the mountain, as 
fome have fuppofed, that it does not exit in it,. but is 

formed during the burning, Phil. Tranf. N° roo. 
ZETOLIA, in Aacient Geography, a province of Greece, 
which, formerly comprehended the country now cailed the 
Defpotat, ov little Greece, was parted on the eait -by the 
river Evenus, now the Fidari, from the Leerenfes Ozolz, 
and on the weft from Acarnania by the Achelons: on 
the north it bordered upon the country of the Dorians 
and part of Epirus, and on the fouth extended to the 
bay of Corinth. _ Its utmoft extent frem north to fouth 
was about 48 miles; and from ea‘t to weil its greatelt 
breadth was fomewhat above 20 miles. According to 
Strabo (1. x. tom. ii. p. 691.) it was cuftomary, to divide 
ZEtolia into two diftriGis, the one called the ancient Adtolia, 
which lay between the rivers Achelous and Calydon on the 
Evenus, and which was a level and fruitful country, and 
the other denominated esixidicz, or the acquired, which was 
contiguous to the Locrians, towards Naupactus and Eupa- 
lius, and extended northwards towards the mountain 
Oeta, and which was more craggy and barren. He alfo 
informs us (tom.i. p. 548. tom.il. p. 711.) that it derived 
its name from J&tolus, the fon of Endymion, who being 
compelled to leave Elis, removed to this country, and 
founded feveral cities in it; of which the principal were 
Thermus, ‘Calydon, and Pieuron.. Their only fea-port 
was Oenias on the Corinthian bay. Of their kings, who 
fucceeded Etolus, little more is known than their names. 
It does not appear by whom it was inhabited before 
fEtolus took pofleffion of it ; and its fubfequent hiltory for 
feveral ages is very obfcure and doubtful. Thucydides 
(1. i. p.5. Ed. Duker:) Plutarch (in Thefeo), Strabo, and 
other ancient writers reprefent the /Etolians, as the 
greateft robbers in Greece, and as continuing fuch for many 
centuries, after Elercules, Thefeus, and :other heroes, had 
xtirpated thofe banditti every where elfe; to them Strabo 
a{cribes the invention of the fling. Livy (I. xxxvi. tom. iv. 
p- 1040.) deferibes them asa proud, arrogant, and ungrateful 
people, but as good warriors; and they are faid to have 
fought with one fhoe, whence the epithet povoxprmidxc has 
i been 
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been applied’ to them.  Polybius (Megal: Hi. 1. iv. 
paflim p. 270, &c. Ed. Cafuabon.) fpeaks of them as a 
turbulent people ; feldom at peace among themfelves, and 
enerally at war with their neighbours; utter firangers to 
all fenfe of friendthip, or principles. of honour ; ready to 
betray their friends whenever they had the leatt profpeét of 
deriving any advantage from their-treachery ; and, in fhort, 
as perfons who were regarded by the other {lates of Greece as 
outlaws and public robbers. In war, however, they were 
bold and enterprifing ; inured to hardfhip and labour; and 
jealous of their liberties, in defence of which they were 
ready to facrifice their lives. : 
The conttitution of the /tolian republic was formed in 
imitation of that of the Achzans, and with a view of 
counteracting their growing power. It was governed by a 
general affembly, a praetor, and other magiltrates of in- 
ferior rank and authority. The general alilembly ufually 
met once a year, and on extraordinary occafions it was 
fummoned by the prztor more frequently ; and this na- 
tional council pofiefied the whole power of enating laws, 
declaring war, making peace, and concluding alliances with 
other ftates. Each city of the /Btolian alliance deputed 
members, compofing a council which was called the Apo- 
cleti, and which confifted of the moft eminent men of the 
nation, whofe office refembled that of the demiurgi among 
the Acheans. Their chief magiftrates, in fubordination to 
the pretor, were the general of the horfe, the public fe- 
cretary, and the ephori. The republic of A®tolia, thus 
formed and governed, diftinguifhed itfelf above all the other 
nations of ‘Greece, in oppofing the ambitious defigns of the 
Macedonian princes. Having kindled the Cleomenic war, 
and that of the allies, called the Social war, in the heart of 
Peloponnefus, with a view of humbling their antagonifts the 
xicheans, they _refifted for, three years, with the affiftance 
of the Eleans and Juacedemonians, the united forces of 
Achaia and Macedon; but) they were at lait obliged to 
perchafe a peace by furrendering to Philip, the whole of 
Acarnania.. But as they gave it up with relu€tance, they 
were anxious to. feize the firit favourable opportunity that 
occured for regaining it. With this view they concluded 
an alliance with the Romans, Ante Chrift. 211; which was 
ratified two. years.after it was formed, by both nations. 
The articles of which it confifted were ordered by the 
fenate to be depofited in the capitol, as alafling monument 
of their firlt alliance with the Greek nation. Hotilities, 
however, immediately commenced, as {con as the treaty 
was concluded. Whilft the forces of Philip were.employed 
in Macedon, the /tolians entered Acarnania; where they 
found a very determined and vigorous oppofition. _Not- 
withftanding the affiltance which they were likely to derive 
from Levinus, the Roman General, who had projected the 
alliance with them, they were intimidated by the refolution 
of the Acarnanians, and returned home without attempting 
to,provoke a people who had declared their purpofe either 
to conquer or die. Diverted from profecuting their firk 
defign, they turned their arms againit Anticyra, a city of 
the Locri, and aided by the Romans, compelled it to fur- 
render. This fuccefs encouraged them to march into 
Achaia, and to oppofe the forces of Philip. The hoftile 
armies met near Lamia, a city of Phthiotis, where the 
fEtolians were twice defeated. After this viétory Philip 
was prevailed upon by an embafly from Ptolemy Philopater, 
king of Egypt, and by deputies from the iflands of Chios 
and Rhodes, and the city of Athens, to grant the Ztolians 
a truce of thirty days, and to enter into a negotiation for 
peace. Polybius has preferved (1, xi. c. 4. p. 626.) one of 
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the fpeecties which was delivered on this occafion, and 
which may be confidered as a mafter-piecce of the kind. 
The negotiation, however, proved unfuccefsful; and the 
war was renewed with confiderable, though temporary, ad- 
vantage on the part of the AXtolians and their confederates. 
During the abfence of Philip, they pofleffed themfelves of 
feveral cities: but upon his return, being abandoned by the; 
Romans, they were under a necellity of concluding a peace 
upon very unfavourable terms, Ante Chrift. 204.) Vhise 
peace was of fhort duration. An extraordinary diet was held 
at Naupa&tus, in which the friendfhip and alliance of the, 
Z#étolians’ were folicited by Philip, and alfo by the, two 
powerful republics of Athens and Rome. . ‘Pie, Romans, 
however, prevailed (Ante Chrift. 201), and the /®tolians,- 
after fome previous conquefts, entered Theflaly, .whexe they: 
were met by Philip, and, after a confideralle faugiter, 
totally routed. Next year they rallied again, and. re-en- 
tered Theffaly, plundering and deftroying wherever they 
came, and either putting the inhabitants to the Jword, or 
felling them for flaves to the beit bidder. The Adtolians 
maintained their attachment to the Romans during the 
courfe of the war, and were favoured by the Roman com- 
manders above the other nations of Greece; but after the 
battle of Cynocephale, in which Philip was entirely :de- 
feated, their mutual affection abated. Lhe A®tolians. ai~ 
rogated to themfelves the glory of this viGtory ;.and Fla- 
minius, the Roman general, mortified them vanity and. 
excited. their refentment, by granting. a.truce to the de- 
puties of Philip without confulting them.. When a negos 
tiation for peace between, Philip andthe Romans.com- 
menced, the A®tolians obftructed it;. and it’ was con- 
cluded Ante Chrift. 196, without. their.coneurrence.- 
Diflatisfied with the condu& of the Romans on this occa- 
fion, they meditated revenge, and) exerted. themfelyes. in, 
railing new enemies againft their former allies... They made 
their firft attempt in the aflembly of the AmphyGions, but 
failing here, they had recourfe to Antiochus. king of Syria, 
Nabis tyrant of Lacedemon, and even to Philip king of 
Macedon. ‘hey were immediately joined by Nabis.; and 
having concerted a plan.for feizing on three cities, which 
were reckoned. the bulwarks of Greece, viz. Chalcis in 
Euboea, Demetrias in Theffaly, and. Lacedemon: in. the. 
centre.cf Peloponnefus, they proceeded to the execution. 
of it. Having fucceeded by flratagem in gaining poffeffion. 
of Demetrias, Antiochus, who had declared in their favour, 
determined to land in this place; and in the year, (Ante 
Chrift. 192) ‘he arrived in Greece ; and in a dict held at 
Lamia, he was honoured with the title of generaliffimo, or 
commander in chief of all the Greek armies againft Rome,_ 
The king of Syria-having gained poffeffion of Chalcis, was. 
joined by feveral of the Greek ftates, who renounced their 
alliance with Rome: but, Chalcis in the event proved no. 
lefs. fatal to Antiochus than Capua had been to Hannibal.. 
During his refidence in the city he formed.a conneétion 
with the daughter of Cleoptelemus, one of the chief citi- 
zens, and married her. Such was the ardour of his at-- 
tachment to the new queen, that he feemed to forget Rome, 
Grecce and Syria. ‘Lhe king {pent the winter in feaftings 
and rejoicings; his example infetted the officers of his 
army ; the foldiers abandoned themfelves to idlenefs and 
debauchery ; and mutiny and diforder aniverfally prevailed. 
"The Romans availed themfelves of thefe circumflances ; and 
in the year Ante Chrift. 191, declared war againit him, and 
difpatched a powerful army into Greece. The /Etolians 
could afford him little affiftance; nor was he able to ftay 
the progrefs of the Roman army, till they compelled him. 
to 
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to take refuge firft in Chalcis, and afterwards to fet fail for 
Afia and retire to Ephefus. The /Etolians were ftrongly 
fortified at Heraclea; although their number amounted only 
to 2c00, they held out forty days againft the iaceffant attacks 
of the whole confular army under the. victorious Acilius. 
The town was at length taken by ftratagem, and delivered 
up to be pillaged by the foldiers. Lamia, which had been 
for fome time unfuccefsfully befiered by Philip, furrendered 
tothe Romans. After the lofs of thefe two cities, the /Eto- 
lians fent ambaffadors to the Roman conful, who fued for a 
peace; but they could merely obtain a truce of ro days. 
When this truce was near expiring, the A‘tolian ambafladors 
at Rome were admitted to an audience of the fenate ; and 
were told, that they mutt cither fubmit to the will of the fe- 
nate, or pay the republic a thoufand talents, and make nei- 
ther war nor peace with any other power, without the con- 
fent and approbation of Rome. ‘he ambaffadors hefitated 
in complying with thefe terms, and were ordered to leave 
Romethat day, and Italy in a fornight. The /E®tolians upon 
a fecond application obtained a truce of fix months ; and the 
confular army was withdrawn from Greece. But during the 
interval of negotiation they invaded the territories of Philip, 
and reduced feveral provinces, which they folicited the per- 
miffion of the Romans to retain. Their ambaffadors enfored 
their application by a falfe report, that the two Scipios had 
been made prifoners by Antiochus, and that the Roman 
army was entirely defeated. The fenate, incenfed by this 
artifice, difmilfed the ambaffadors, and forbad their return 
without the exprefs confent of the generals whom the re- 
public were about to fend for carrying on the war in their 
country. In the year, Ante Chrift. 189, the Romans began 
their hoftile operations with the fiere of Ambracia, which 
was feafonably fuccoured by the AKtolians, and which they 
vigoroufly defended. The contending armies having formed 
two mines near the wall of the city, fought for fome time 
under ground, firft with pickaxes and fpades, and then with 
fwords and fpears ; and each party fecured itfelf by making 
a kind of rampart with the loofe earth. The /Etolians on 
this occafion invented a fingular kind of machine, in order 
to drive the enemy out of the mine: this was a hollow 
veflel, with an iron bottom, bored with holes and armed with 
{pikes for preventing the approach of the enemy. They 
filled this veffel with feathers, and having brought it to the 
place where the two mines met, they fet the feathers on 
fire; and by driving with bellows the fmoke on the be- 
fiegers obliged them to quit the mine; and by this ftrata- 
gem they gained time for repairing the foundations of the 
walls. he fiege, however, was continued, and Ambracia 
waz under a neceflity of capitulating. After this event, 
the AKtolians fent ambaffadors to Rome; and their appli- 
cation being enforced by the concurrence of the Rhodians 
and Athenians, and alfo of Valerius, who was brother to 
the conful Fulvius, and the fon of Levinus, who formed 
the firft treaty of alliance between Rome and Attolia, a 
peace was concluded on the following terms.—1. The ma- 
jefty of the Roman people fhall be revered in all /Etolia. 2. 
Etolia fhall not fuffer the armies of thofe who are at war 
with Rome to pafs through her territories, and the enemies 
of Rome fhall likewife be enemies of /Etolia. 3. She fhall 
in 100 days deliver to the magiftrates of Corcyra all prifoners 
and deferters, both of the Romans and their allies, except 
thafe who have been taken twice, or during her alliance with 
Rome. 4. The Atolians fhall pay to the Roman general in 
ZEtolia 200 Euboic talents, of the fame value with that of the 
Athenian talents, and engage to pay 50 talents more within 


fix years. 5. They fhall deliver to the conful 40 hoftages of 
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his choice, none of whom fhall be under 12 or above 40 yeare 
of age the pretor, general of the horfe, and thofe who had 
been already hoflages at Rome, excepted. 6. ZEtolia fhall 
renounce all pretenfions to the cities and territories which 
the Romans have conquered fince the confulate of Flaminius, 
though they had formerly belonged to the AEtolians. 7. 
The city of Oenias and its diftriéts, fhall continue fubje&t to 
the Acarnanians. 6. Cephalenia fhall not be included in this 
treaty. Severe as thefe terms were, the A®tolian republic 
was reduced to a much worfe condition after the conquett of 
Macedon by Paulus /Emilius; for thofe who had openly de- 
clared for Perfes, and others who had fecretly favoured him, 
were fent to Rome, and there detained, fo that they were never 
allowed to return to their native country. Five hundred and 
fifty of the chief perfons of the nation were barbaroufly 
affaffinated by the partifans of Rome under a fufpicion of 
wifhing well to Perfes; and though the A‘tolians appeared 
in mourning habits before Paulus /Emilius, and complained 
of this inhuman treatment, they obtained no redrefs. From 
this time none were advanced to ftations of honour or 6ffice 
in AXtolia, but thofe who were known to prefer the intereft 
of Rome to that of their own country. In this ftate of 
humiliating fubjeétion did the /Etolians continue till the 
deftruGtion of Corinth, and the diffolution of the Achzan 
league, when /Etolia, with the other free itates of Greece, 
was reduced to a Roman province, commonly called the pro- 
vince of Achaia. Neverthelefs, each ftate and city were 
governed by their own laws, under the fuperintendency of 
the pretor, who was fent annually from Rome into Achaia. 
The whole nation paid a flipulated tribute, and the rich 
were prohibited from poffeffing lands any where except in 
their own country. Livy, 1. 26.—27.—3 1.—32.—33.— 
35-36.—37.—38.—39. tom. iii. iv. v. Ed. Drakenb, Poly- 
bius Hift. ]. 2, 4—9.—10.—II.—17. pp. 91.—272.— 
560.—596.—626.—743. Excerpt. Legat. pp. 788.—796. 
—802.—806.—825.—828. Ed. Cafaub. Paufanias in 
Achaic. p. 521, &c. Ed. Kuhn. 

In this ftate, with little alteration, A&tolia continued un- 
der the emperors, till the reign of Conftantine the Great, 
who, in his new partition of the provinces of the empire, di- 
vided the Weftern parts of Greece from the reft, calling them 
new Epirus, and fubjeting the whole country to the pre- 
fedus pratorii of Ilyricum. Under the fucceffors of Con- 
{tantine, Greece was divided into feveral principalities, efpe- 
cially after the taking of Conftantinople by the weftern 
princes. At that time, Theodorus Angelus, a noble Gre- 
cian, of the Imperial family, feized on /Etolia and Epirus. 
The former he left to Michael his fon, who maintained 
it againft Michael Paleologus, the firft emperor of the 
Greeks, after the expulfion of the Latins. Charles, the 
laft prince of his family, dying in 1430, without lawful 
iffue, bequeathed /Etolia to his brother’s fon, named alfo 
Charles, and AcaArwnania to his natural fons, Memnon, 
Turnus, and Hercules. But great difputes arifing about 
this divifion, Amurath II. after the reduction of Theffaloni- 
ca, feized fo favourable an opportunity, and expelled them all 
in 1432. The Mahometans were afterwards difpoflefled of 
this country by the famous prince of Epirus, George Caf- 
triot, commonly called Scanderbeg, who, with a fmall army, 
oppofed the whole power of the Ottoman empire, having de- 
feated thofe barbarians in 22 pitched battles. This hero, at 
his death, left great part of /Etolia to the Venetians; but 
they not being able to oppofe fuch a formidable power, the 
whole country was foon reduced by Mahommed IT. whofe 
fucceffors ftill poffefs it. Anc,. Un. Hilt. vol. vi. 155—205. 
8yo. 
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_ rors, an ancient town of the Peloponnefus, placed by 
Steph. Byzant. in Laconia. 

ZETORCHECUM, a promontory of Bithynia. é 

ZETUATES, a people of Helvetia, upon the frontiers 
of Rhetia, towards the fources of the Riiine. 

ZETULANA, a country of Armenia Minor. 

_ZETYMANDRI, a people of Afia. 

ZEVSKATA, in Geography, a town of Siberia, fituated 
on the Irtifh; 20 leagues north-welt of ‘Tara. 

EX, the name of one of the nurfes of Jupiter, who was 
placed among the ftars. 

ZEXONA, a borough of Attica, dependent upon the 
tribe of Cecropides. The inhabitants were fo much addiéted 
to calumny, that asZwvever9as was ufed proverbially for {peak- 
ing evil of another. g 

ZEXONIA, was alfo the name of a city of Magnefia in 
Theffaly. Stephan. Byz. 

_ ZEZALA, a town of the greater Armenia in Afia. 
JEZANIS, a town of the greater Phrygia in Afia. 
ZEZARI, an ancient people of Africa, who gave name 

to a canton of Marmarica. 

ZEZICA, a country of Thrace. 

AFDELLES, in /chihyology, a name given by the ‘Cre- 
tans to the fifh called at Rome, donzellina and xigurella. See 


Juxis. 
AFER, Conflantinus, in Biography. See Constan- 
TINUS. 


Arer, Domitius, .a celebrated orator, was born at 
Nifmes, in Gaul, in the year before Chrift 15 or 16, 
and lived under Tiberius, and the three fucceeding em- 
perors. After his advancement to the office of pretor, his 
ambition led him to afpire after higher honours ; ‘and with 
this view, preferring fame to virtue, he exercifed his talents 
as an accufer. Claudia Pulchra, the coufin of Agrippina, 
was the firft objeét of his attack ; and by charging her with 
adultery, witchcraft, and magical operations againft the 
emperor, he recommended himfelf to Tiberius, who had 
conceived an invincible deteftation of Agrippina. Agrip- 
pina, however, much‘as fhe muft have refented his condutt, 
treated him with the contempt he deferved ; for when fhe 
accidentally met with him after the impeachment of Clau- 
dia, and he was endeavouring to avoid her, fhe pertinently 
applied to him the paflage in Homer (Il. «. 335.) 

OdT: p206 dyeees emacs lioty, AAA Ayxplpvox. 
“ It is not of you, it is of Agamemnon I complain :’’ 


Thus intimating her difdain of him, who was the mere 
minifter of an injuftice that proceeded from a higher 
power. Afer next year dire€ted his accufation againft 
Quintilius Varus, the fon of Claudia; in which he was 
aided by P. Dolabella, who was a man of birth and the 
relation of Varus. Finding this praCtice to be a fource of 
wealth and honours, at the degenerate period in which he 
lived, he adhered to it through life, and incurred the con- 
tempt even of his admirers, by perfifting in it when his fa- 
culties were impaired by age, and the decay of his powers 
eclipfed the fame of his former eloquence. His advance- 
ment at this period depended on his talents for flattery, as 
well as on thofe by which he was diftinguifhed as a public 
fpeaker. Having ereéted a ftatue to Caligula, he intro- 
duced into the infcription a record, which he undoubtedly 
defigned as an expreffion of refpeét, that the emperor was 
a fecond time conful at the age of 27 years. Caligula in- 
terpreted the compliment asa cenfure upon him for violat- 
ing the law, and.as a reproach of his youth; and pronounced 
a vehement oration againft him in the fenate. Afer, in- 
ftead of making any reply in his own vindication, profeffed 
the higheft admiration of the cmperor’s eloquence, and re- 
Vor. L 
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peated the greateft part of his {peech in flrains of rapture. 
By this feafonable artitice he’ nct only obtained a pardon, 
but induced the emperor to difpoffefs the confals of their 
office, and by this aét of injuftice to make way for the ad- 
vancement of Afer. 

This orator died in the reign of Nero, A.D. 59, in con- 
fequence, as it is faid, of eating to excefs, Quinétiliam affi- 
duoufly cultivated the friendfhip of Afer, and was in his 
youth a conftant attendant on his pleadings. Of his elo- 
quence he {peaks in terms of high commendation, as dif- 
tinguifhed by art and variety, intitling him to rank among 
the firft orators of Rome. According to his account, 
Afer often introduced pleafant ftories and ftrokes of wit 
in ‘his pleadings ; and collections were mace of his jelts. 
He difcouraged and condemned the prevailing praétice of 
vociferous applaufe; and being repeatedly interrupted 
whilft he was pleading flowly and gravely before the Cen- 
tumvini, he paufed, and addrefling the judges, obferved, 
« Gentlemen, our profeffion is ruined.”? Afer, however, 
expofed himfelf to ridicule, by continuing to plead under 
the infirmities and decays of advanced life: fome, fays 
Quin@tilian, laughed, others were afhamed ; and he cbferves 
that Afer incurred the reproach, ‘* Malle eum deficere, 
quam definere ;” or, ** that he had rather fail than finifh :”” 
and he grounds on his conduct a recommendation to orators 
to withdraw, when age incapacitates them for maintaining 
their former reputation. ‘Lhe orator, he fays, in order to 
prevent falling into thefe {nares of old age, fhould found a 
retreat, and ‘come into port with a found veflel. Tacitus, 
Annal. 1. iv. c. 66. tom. i. p. 517.1. xiv. c. 19. tom. i. p. 
935- Ed. Gronov. Dion Caffius, Hitt. Rom. tom. ii. p. 
g22. Ed. Reimar. Quinétilian, Inft. Lv. c. 7. tom. i. 
Pe F778 viNeH 205 gy. mlx cel ex hopes O18. lk SRE 
c. 11. tom. ii, p. 1107, Ed. Burman. Pliny, Epitt. hi. 
p- 14. 

AFFA, a weight ufed on the gold coaft of Guinea. It 
is equal to an ounce, and the half of it is called eggeba. 
Molt of the blacks on the gold coaft give thefe names to 
thofe weights. 

AFFACUS, in Geography, atown on the Barbary fhore, 
eight leagues fouth-eaft from ArFrica. 

AFFANG, a town of the archduchy of Auftria, three 
leagues weft of Steyr. 

AFFAR, a town of Arabia Felix; 14 German miles 
eaft of Loheia. 

AFFATOMIA, in Ancient Law, a kind -of donation 
made by thrutting a wand into the perfon’s bofom, to whom 
it was made. Du-Cange. 

AFFECTED, in Algebra. See aprecren. 

AFFECTIO Jdovina, is a difeafe incident to cattle, oc- 
cafioned by a little worm, bred between the fiefh and the 
fkin; which works its way over all parts of the body. 

AFFECTION, ina general fenfe, denotes an arrrt- 
Bure peculiar to fome fubjeét, and arifing from the very 
idea or effence of it. 

The word is formed from afficere, to aff? ; the sunyecT 
being here fuppofed in fome meafure afecied, or aéted.on, by 
the thing attributed to it. 

Tn this fenfe, affection is fynonymous with property, or with 
what the fchoolmen call proprium quarto modo. 

Philofophers are divided as to the doétrine and divifioa of 
affe€tions: according to Ariftotle, they are either /idordi- 
nating, or fubordinated ; under the firft of which comes only 
mode; and under the fecond, finitene/s, place, and time. 
The generality of Peripatetics divide affeGions into internal, 
as motion and finitenefs; and external, as place and time. 
According to Sperlingius, affeCtions are better divided into 
Simple ox united, and disjun@ or feparate: under the firft he 

Xx comprehends 
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comprehends quantity, quality, place, and time; under the fe- 
cond, motion, and ref. 

Affections are alfo diftinguifhed into thofe of body, and 
thofe of mind. 

Arrections of body, are certain modifications of it ; oc- 
cafioned or induced by motion ; in virtue of which, a body 
comes to be fo and fo difpofed. 

The affeGtions of body are fometimes fubdivided into pri- 
mary end fecondary. 

AFFECTIONS, primary, are thofe which arife either from 
the idea of matter, as quantity and figure; or from that of 
form, as quality and power; or both together, as motion, 
place, and time. 

Arrections, fecondary, or derivative, are thofe which 
arife from fome of the primary; e. gr. from quantity, as 
divifibility, continuity, contiguity, finity, impenetrability ; 
from figure, as regularity and irregularity ; from quality, as 
health, flrength, &c. 

The epithet mechanical is applied to thofe affections that 
are properties of matter, refulting from its figure, bulk or 
motion. 

Arrections of mind, are what we more ufually call pas- 
SIONS. 

Dr. Cogan, in his Philofophical Treatife on the Paffions, 
very properly diftingnifhes between affeCtion and_paflion ; 
and he accurately difcriminates between both thefe terms, 
and that feeling, which is ufually denominated EmoTION. 
The term affection, he fays, has a different fignification 
from either of the other two, and reprefents a lefs violent, 
and generally amore durable influence, which things have 
upon the mind. It is applicable to the manner in which 
we are affected by them for a continuance; and fuppofes a 
more deliberate predilection and ayerfion, in confequence of 
the permanent influence of fome prevailing quality. This 
diftinguifhes it from the tranfient impulfe of paffion ; nor is 
it fo intimately conneéted with any external figns, which 
diftinguifhes it from emotions. The affe€tions fometimes 
fucceed to paffions and emotions, becaufe thefe may have 
been excited by fomething that becomes permanently inte- 
re{ting ; or they may be gradually infpired, by a deliberate 
attention to the good or bad qualities of their objects. In 
this philofophic fenfe of the word, affection is applicable to 
an unpleafant as well as pleafant ftate of the mind, when 
imprefled by any obje&t or quality; it may be produced by 
any thing that torments or corrodes the heart, as well as by 
that which charms and delights it. Cuttom, however, 
chiefly appropriates the term to the kindly and benevolent 
affections. 

In the fame manner Dr. Reid (Effays, p. 143. 167.) 
has applied the general name of affections to thofe various 
principles of ation in man, which have perfons for their 
immediate objeét, and which imply, in their very nature, 
our being well or ill-affe€ted to fome perfon. or at leaft, to 
fome animated being: and whether they difpofe us to do 
good or hurt to others. He obferves, however, that the 
word affection feems, by cultom, to be limited to good af- 
fections. Accordingly, when we {peak of having affeftion 
for any perfon, it is always under{tocd to be a benevolent 
affeGtion. In the extenfive fenfe above {tated, our affe€tions 
are very naturally divided into benevolent and malevolent, 
as they refpectively imply our being well or ill affected to- 
wards their objet. The cliaraéters of love and hatred, re- 
fulting from the infinitely various fituations and circum- 
ftances upon which their developement and operations de- 
pend, entitle them to the denomination of primary or car- 
dinal afedions. 

Our benevolent affeGions, whilft they differ in the feel- 
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ing, or fenfation, which is a common ingredient in all of 
them, and in the objeéts to which they are direéted, agree 
in thefe two refpeéts, viz. that the feeling which accompa- 
nies them is agreeable, and that they iia a defire of hap- 
pinefs to their objet. The firft of thefe affections is that 
of parentsand children, and other near relations, commonly 
called natural affeGtions:; the fecond, is GratirupDE to be- 
nefa¢tors; the third, is pity and compasston towards the 
diftreffed: a fourth is Esteem of the wife and good: the 
fifth is FRIENDSHIP: the fixth, is Love between the fexes: 
and the lait, is patriotism or public fpirit ; that is, an af- 
feétion to any community to which we belong. 

The malevolent affeGtions, commonly called passions, in 
the arrangement of Dr. Reid, are EMULATION and RE- 
SENTMENT. For the difference between affe@iion and dif- 
pofition; fee Disposition. 

AFFECTION, in Geometry, is fynonymous with property. 

Arrection, in Medicine, denotes a morbid, or preterna- 
tural {tate of the body, or fome of its parts. Thus we fay, 
an HYPOCHONDRIACAL Or HYSTERICAL aflection; and, in 
like manner, fuch a part of the body is affected, i. e. indif- 
pofed, or feized with a DISEASE. 

AFFEERORS, Arrerartores, in Law, perfons ap- 
pointed in court-eets, and courts-baron, upon oath, to fettle 
and moderate the F1nEs of fuch as have committed faults 
arbitrarily punifhable, or which have no exprefs penalty fet 
down by ftatute. See ftat. 25 Ed. III. c. 7. 

The word is formed, according to Cowel, of the French 
affier, to affirm; by reafon thofe appointed to this office do 
affirm, upon their oaths, what penalty they think, in con- 
fcience, the offender hath deferved. Others better derive 
it from afeurer, a word in the cuftomary of Normandy, ren- 
dered by the Latin interpreters, taxare, to fet the price of a 
thing ; as eflimare, indicare, &c.—Kitchin joins the three 
words as /ynonyma ; affidati, amerciatores, afferores. 

AFFENTHAL, in Geography, a valley of Suabia in 
the Ortenaw, near Strafburg, famous for its excellent 
wines. 

AFFERI, in Law. See Averia. 

AYFFETTUOSO, or Con Arretto, in the /talian 
Maufic, 1s ufed to denote that kind of mufic, which muft be 
performed in a very tender, moving, and affecting manner; 
and for that reafon rather flow than faft. This term, placed 
at the beginning of a mufical air, implies, in point of time, 
a movement between andante and /argo ; and requires a {weet 
and affecting expreffion of the melody. 

AFFIANCE, in Law, the plighting of troth between 
a man and woman, upon an agreement in marriage to be 
had between them. 

AFFIDATIO Dominorum, fignifies an oath taken by 
the lords in parliament: thus called in the Rot. Parl. 
Hen. VI. 

AFFIDATUS, or Arriptatus, in our Law Books, 
denotes a tenant by FEALTY. 

Affidati are not properly vaffals, but qua/i vaffals, or per- 
fons who vow fealty to, and put themfelves under the pro- 
teétion of, another. 

In this fenfe they amount to the fame with what are 
otherwife called commendati, and recommendatt. 

AFFIDAVIT, an oars in writing, fworn before fome 
perfon who hath authority to take fuch oath ; and made ufe 
of, and read in court, upon motions; though not allowed 
upon trials. 

In the court of Chancery is an Afidavit-orricz, under 
the direCtion of a Majfler of CHANCERY- 

AFFILA, in Ancient Geogrophy, a diftrict of Ttaly be- 


longing to the Hernici. 
AFFILIANUS 
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AFFILIANUS mons, a mountain of Italy, near the Ti- 
ber. The colony /£fula was at the foot of this montain. 

AFFILIATION, Apritiario, in Middle Age Writers, 
the fame with apoption. Seealfo apriLiaTIon. 

Among the ancient Gauls, affiliation was a fort of adop- 
tion only praétifed among the great.—It was performed 
with military ceremonies: the father prefented a battle-axe 
to the perfon he was to adopt for his fon, as an intimation 
that he was to preferve the effects he thus called him to fuc- 
ceed to, by arms. 

AFFINAGE is fometimes ufed, in Ancient Law Books, 
for the refining of metals. 

AFFINITY properly imports a relation contraéted be- 
tween one of two parties married, and the kindred of the 
other party. 

The word is originally Latin, compounded of ad, to, and 
Jints, boundary, limit ; by reafon, as the lawyers fay, that 
one of the families here approaches to the bounds of the 
other. Quod due cognationes per nuptias copulantur, & altera 
ad alterius cognationes finem accedit, Or, as another ex- 
preffes it, Quod utriufque cognationis fines in unum locum con- 
Seruntur. 

In which fenfe the word ftands contradiftinguifhed from 
confanguinity, which is a relation by blood. 

Affinity does not found any real kinfhip ; it is no more 
than a kind of fiGtion, introduced on account of the clofe 
relation between hufband and wife. It is even faid to ceafe, 
when the caufe of it ceafes. Hence a woman who is not 
capable of being a witnefs for her hufband’s brother, during 
his life-time, is allowed for a witnefs, when a widow, by rea- 
fon the affinity is diflolved. Yet, with regard to the contraét- 
ing marriage, affinity is not diflolved by death, though it be 
in every thing elfe. 

In the Mofaical raw there are feveral degrees of affinity, 
wherein MARRIAGE is exprefsly prohibited, which yet feem 
not at all prohibited by the law of nature. 

Thus (fee Lev. xviti. 7, &c.) a fon could not marry his 
mother, nor his father’s fecond wife: a brother could not 
marry his filter, either by the father only or by the mother 
only, much lefsif related to him both by father and mother ; 
a grand-father could not marry his grand-daughter ; no one 
could marry the daughter of his father’s wife, nor the 
fitter of his father or mother: nor the uncle his niece, nor 
the aunt her nephew ; nor the nephew the wife of his uncle 
by the father’s fide: a father-in-law could not marry his 
daughter in-law ; nor a brother the wife of his brother, while 
living, uor after the death of that brother, if he left chil- 
dren ; if he left no children, the living brother was to raife 
up children to his deceafed brother, by marrying his widow: 
it was forbidden to marry a mother and her daughter at one 
time, or the daughter of the mother’s fon, or the daughter 
of her daughter, or two filters together. The patriarchs, 
indeed, before the law, fometimes married their half- 
fitters, as Abraham married Sarah, his father’s daughter by 
another mother; or two fifters together, as Jacob married 
Rachel and Leah; but thefe cafes are not examples, be- 
caufe they might then plead neceffity or cuftom, and the 
prohibitory law as not exifting. If other inftances occur be- 
fore or fince the law, the Scripture exprefsly difapproves of 
them, as Reuben’s inceft with Bilhah, his father’s concubine, 
and the conneétion of Ammon with his fifter Tamar; and 
that of Hered Antipas with Herodias, his fifter-in-law, or 
his brother Philip’s wite, while her hufband was living, and 
that which St. Paul reproves among the Corinthians, 2 Cor. v. 
Calmet. 

The Canonifts diftinguifh three {pecies of afinity.—The 
firft, that contracted between the bufband and the relations 
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by blood of his wife ; and between the wife and the relations 
by blood of her hufband. t 

The fecond, between the hofband and thofe related to his 
wife by marriage ; and the wife, and thofe-fo related to her 
hufband. 

The third, between the hufband and the relations of his 
wife’s relations; and the wife, and the relations of her huf- 
band’s relations. 

By the fourth council of Lateran, held in rz1j, it was 
decreed, that none but the firft kind was any real affinity ; 
the reft being mere refinements, which ought to be fet 
afide. 

The degrees arereckoned after the fame manner in affini- 
ty as in consanGuinity; and therefore differently in the 
Canon Law from what they are in the Civil Law. 

Whatever line or degree of confanguinity the kindred of 
one of the parties married are in, they are in the fame line 
and degree of affinity to the other. And again, in whatever 
line or degree of affinity perfons are, in the firlt kind, they 
are in the fame in the fecond and third kinds of affinity. 
Hence arife what we may call a dire€t and collateral, an af- 
cending and a defcending line of affinity. 

The Romanitts talk of a /piritual affinity, contrated by 
the facrament of baptifm and confirmation. In that church, 
a god-father may not marry with his god-daughter, without 
a difpenfation. 

The degrees and terms of affinity are chiefly, father-in- 
law, i.e. hufband’s or wife’s father, in Latin, focer ; ttep- 
father, i. e. mother’s hufband, vitricus ; mother-in-law, i. ce. 
hufband’s or wife’s mother, /ocra; {tep-mother, z.e. father’s 
wife, xoverca; fon-in-law, gener; daughter-in-law, nurus ; 
ftep-daughter, 7. e. hufband’s or wife’s daughter by another 
mariage, privigna; ftep-fon, i.e. hufband’s or wife’s fon by 
a former marriage, privignus; which two laft, confidered in 
relation to each other, are called comprivigni ; {on-in-law, 
t.e. daughter’s hufband; brother-in-law, 7. ¢. hufband’s 
brother, or fifter’s hufband, /evir ; wife’s brother, brother’s 
wife; fifter-in-law, i.e. hufband’s or wife’s fifter. Caly. 
Lex. Jur. 

AFFinity, in the Ciwil Law, is divided into civil, that 
between free perfons; and /ervile, that between flaves. 

AFFINITY, /egitimaie, is that contracted by a proper and 
legal matrimony; or, between flaves, by contubernium. 

AFFinity, illegitimate, that contracted out of legal mar- 
riage. 

Affinity may be contra&ted by an unlawful commerce : 
thus a perfon who has impregnated two fitters, is prohi- 
bited marrying either of them; thus an affinity may com- 
mence between hufband and wife, by his lying with her 
fitter. 

AFFINITY, érue, is that fubfifting while the marriage be- 
tween the two parties fubfilts. 

Arrinity, guaf, that fubfifting either after the diffolu- 
tion of the marriage, as between a hufband and his wife’s 
daughter, begot by another after her being divorced from 
him ; or before the marriage is folemnized, as that between 
a father and a daughter, only efpoufed, or betrothed to his 
fon. 

Arrinity is alfo ufed figuratively, fora conformity, or 
agreement, between one thing and another, 

In which fenfe the word ftands oppofed to diyerfity, va- 
riety, oppofition, &c. 

Bifhop Wilkins gives tables, wherein things are claffed 
according to their affinities. Vide Real Chara@. p- ii. 

22 

Henckelius has a treatife on the affinity between vegetables 

and minerals. 
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AFFINITY is more particularly ufed in fpeaking of the 
relation or fimilitude between LANGUAGES, occalioned by 
their being derived from the fame fource. 

We ufe alfo affinity of words, founds, &c. 

Arrinity, Afinité, Fr. Verwandfchaft, Germ. Fra- 
endfkap, Swed. Altradion of compofition—EleGive attrafion 
of Bergman. 

This term, which in its proper and original fenfe fignifies 
a proximity of relationfhip, has been adopted by modern 
philofophers as the expreffion of a force purely chemical, 
by which fubftances of different natures are made to com~ 
bine with each other. ‘This particular metaphorical ufe of 
the word is not, however, of very old ftanding. Barchufen 
is probably the firft who introduced it; fpeaking of the 
difficulty of obtaining chemical elements perfectly pure,. he 
accounts for it in the following way, ‘* Aram enim atque 
reciprocam inter fe habent affiinitatem.”” Boerhaave, how. 
ever, contributed more than any other to bring the word 
into common ufe; thus we find in his Elementa Chemiz; 
s¢ Particul folventes et folute fe affnitate fue nature, 
colligunt in corpora homogenea.” Bergman has preferred 
the term  afradion, as more conformable to the precifion 
of fcientific language ; fince, however, all bodies in nature 
attra€t cach other, while chemical affinity exilts only between 
particular fubftances, it feems upon the whole more con- 
verient to appropriatea term to the expreffion of this par- 
ticular force, without, however, rigoroufly excluding the 
fynonymous phrafe ele@ive attradion, which the high au- 
thority of Bergman has introduced into the chemical nomen- 
clature. 

In treating of fo important a fubje@ as chemical affinity, 
it will be neceflary, for the fake of clearnefs to divide it into 
fix. feCtions. 

The firft will contain a fketch of the progrefs of difcove- 
ries in affinity. 

In the fecond the caufe of affinity will be difcuffed. 

The third will'treat of fingle and compound affinity,. and. 
the conftrution of tables and fchemes. 

In the fourth the feveral methods of eftimating numerically 
the force of affinity will be confidered. 

The fifth will contain the laws of affinity. 

The fixth will be appropriated to the confideration. of 
certain anomalies. 


§ 1. Hifory of Affinity. 

The general fa& that all fubftances have not the fame 
relative degree of affinity for each other, muft have been 
obferved as foon as the {malleft attention began to be paid 
to chemical phenomena, and in the firft rude attempts to 
explain the caufe of this difference of force, recourfe was 
had to the maxim of Hippocrates, Oj.ooy. epr elas arpos. Fo ofoso, 

JSimile venit ad fimile. This do€trine of the old {chool we {till 

find in Beccher,. who fuppofed that there was a hidden prin- 
ciple of fimilitude in all fubflances capable of mutual che- 
rmical combination. 
was Lemery, endeavoured to explain chemical agency by 
confidering folvents as compofed of a multitude of fine 
points, and thus mechanically predifpofed to enter the pores 
and feparate the particles of fubftanccs expofed to their 
action. 

Stahl, however, rejeting the hypothefis of mere mechani- 
cal forces, attributed the power of menftrua to the attraction 
of conta& or intimate cohefion;. for, to ufe his own lan- 
guage, ‘* combinationes quafcumque non aliter fieri quam 
“ per arctam appofitionem.’?——* Non per modum cunel, 
« neque per modum incurfus in unam particulam feparan- 
“dam, {fed potius per modum apprchenfionis feu-arGtae ap- 


Another feét, at the head of whom: 


“ plicationis.”? This’ eminent chemift alfo deduced from’ 
his experiments a variety of facts and obfervations, tending 
to prove that an union once formed could not be diflolved 
without a more intimate union of one of its conftituent parts 
with another fubftance. 


It is to Geoffroy, the elder, that chemiftry is indebted for’ 


the happy idea of colleéting thefe feattered facts, and {ketch- 
ing the outlines of the general rules of analyfis and compofi- 
tion. Inthe year 1718, he prefented to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris the firft table of affinity, or as he calls it, 
‘© Des différens rapports obfervés en chymie entre différentes 
fubftances.’’ (fome of the different relations obferved in che= 
miftry between different fubftances). This table, which 
merits prefervation, as a curious hiftorical memorial, and the 
pattern of all that have appeared fince, confilted of only 
feventeen columns very imperfectly filled, and prefented rules, 
which. for the moft part have been changed or confiderably 
modified. With all its errors, however, it 1s jultly to be 
confidered as the bafis and guide to all our chemical know- 
ledge: it has been enlarged and improved, but itil retains its 
origimal form and effence, and as the great fabric of experi- 
mental fcience advances towards perfection, fo will this, which 
is its epitome and model. 

No very material: improvement appears to have been made 
on Geoffroy’s table till Gellert, the celebrated profeffor of 
Freyburg, publifhed, in 1750, his Chymia Metallurgica 5, 
in this work was contained a new table of affinity extended 
to 28 columns, and at the bottom of each was a lift of fub- 
{tances which he had found not te be acted on by the body 
placed at the head of the column. Rudiger, in 1756, in- 
ferted in his fyftem of Chemiftry a table of affinity reduced to, 
15 columns,. in which the fixed alkalies and lime are placed: 
parallel with each other, and before ammonia in the column. 
of acids: he alfo added, in a fmall fupplementary table, thofe 
bodies which refufed to combine without the intervention of. 
a third. 

In. confequence of a prize offered by the Academy of 
Rouen, in 1758, a very important addition was made to. 
the table of affinities by M. Limbourg; he extended the 
number of columns to 33; he afcertained that zine fhould 
be placed at the head of the metals in the column of acids, 
and that it precipitated them all, even by the dry way ; he 
maintained, that lime and the fixed alkalies a€ted by means. 
of affinity on animal matter ;. and pointed out feveral cafes 


in which. the order of affinities was changed by the in-- 


fluence of temperature or the volatility of one of the in- 
gredients. 


From this period, the importance of the fubject being , 


fully eftablifhed, tables were multiplied and the general 
fyftem of affinity was inveltigated by fome of the ableft 


chemilts of the age, among whom the names of Erxlcben. 
At length, in, 
the illuftrious Bergman publithed his differtation on - 


and Weigleb ftand eminently diftinguifhed. 
177.59 
eleCtive attraCtions, in the tranfaGions of the Royal Society 
of Upfal, and fuccefiive editions of his tables-made their 
appearance in 1779 and 1783. ‘Thefe tables-may juftly be 
confidered as a matterpiece of flaill and induftry; the 
affinities of no lefs than 59 fubfances. are afcertained with 
great exaétnefs, and the diftin@ion between thofe that take 
place in the moift and dry way is precifely. flated : the 
method of regiltering cafes of compound affinity is per- 
feéted, and 64 of the moft important are added to the ge- 
neral ftock of chemical fcience. Since the death of Berg- 
man, fucceffive impreffions of his tables have appeared with 
little or no alteration, till Dr. Pearfon’s in 1799. In this, 
the nomenclature is changed, and in part reformed accord- 


ing to the French fyitem, a few articles to be found in. 


Bergman. 
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Bergman are expunged on the authority of later inveftiga- 
tions, and the number of columns 1s increafed to 62. 

It is not, however, to the conftrudtion of tables, im- 
portant as they are, that the refearches of chemifts on the 
fubje of affinity have been confined. Since the difcovery 
of the great law of attraétion, by Newton, it has been the 
uniform endeavour of the ableft philofophers to fhew that 
the caufe of chemical phenomena is only a branch or modi- 
fication of this univerfal property of matter, and the names 
of Buffon, Macquer, Limbourg, and Morveau, ftand con- 
fpicuons for their endeavours in this department: it is to 
Kirwan that we owe the able attempt to reduce the force of 
contending affinities to. numerical calculation; and the 
fagacious Berthollet,in his Recherches fur les lois de Paffinité,”’ 
has juft now opened a new field of enquiry on this mot im- 
portant fubjeé. 


§ TL. Canfe of Chemical Affinity. 


There have been only two ways of accounting for che- 
mical affinity : the one is by having recourfe to a gratuitous 
and inexplicable principle of fympathy, and which there- 
fore"is merely the fubftitution of one metaphor for another; 
and the other is an endeavour, by the help of experiment 
and calculation, to fhew the identity of affinity and the 
Newtonian attraction. The firit of thefe, as it does not 
profefs to be fupported by any external evidence, may be 
paffed by ; the other requires a particular examination. 

It was the opinion of Newton, and a very natural one 
in his fituation, that the foree of attra€tion which he had 
demonftrated to be the ¢fficient caufe of the planetary mo- 
tions, of the alternation of the tides, of the defcent of heavy 
bodies, and of the ofcillation of the pendulum, was-an effen- 
tial property of matter, and, as fuch, the ‘caufe of chemi- 
cal phenomena: perceiving acids to be fome of the moft 
powerful agents in the production of thefe effets, he hence 
defined them as bodies that attract ftrongly, and are ftrongly 
attraGted (“* acidum dicimus quod multum attrahit et attrahi- 
tur.” ) This however isto be confidered merely as a con- 
je€ture of that great man, fince no attempt was made by 
him to fubmit to calculation any cafes of affinity, or even 
to obviate the weighty objections that might be brought 
againft the theory. The effential foundations of the New- 
tonian attraétion are, that the force of gravitation is ina 
dire&t ratio to the mafs or quantity of ponderable matter ; 
and that the increafe of the force is in an inverfe ratio to 
the fquare of the diltance, or, to make this plainer by an 
example: If the lead ofa plumb-line is fufpended two yards 
from the_fide of a mountain, the attractive force exercifed 
upon it will be four times lefs than if the diftance between 
the lead’ and the mountain was only one yard ; for 

Gaga, suc, deicial. 

Although, however, the jultnefs of this law be rigoroufly 
demonftrated in all cafes where the diftance is capable of 
being meafured, how does it apply to thofe: inftances in 
which bodies are fuppofed to touch each other? How can 
the apparent uniformity of attraétion be made to explain 
the infinite variety of chemical affinty? To this funda- 
mental and obvious objeCtion Buffon has given the following 
reply. The diitances between the feveral heavenly bodies 
are fo confiderable, that they may be looked upon with re- 
gard to their a€tion on each other as fo many gravitating 
points, the flight differences in their figure being of little 
er no account. If the moon and the earth, inftead of being 
fpherical, were each in the form of a fhort cylinder, whofe 
tranfyerfe axis fhould be equal to their prefent diameters, 


the law of their reciprocal aétion would not be materially 
altered by fuch a change, becaufe the relative diftance of 
each particle of the moon from the earth would, notwith- 
ftanding, be nearly the fame as before ; but if thefe globes 
were drawn out into very long cylinders, and brought with- 
in a fhort diftance of each other, the law of their reciprocal 
attion would feem very different, on account of the prodi- 
gious change in the fituation of their particles relatively 
to each other, and to the whole; thus in proportion as 
fizure enters as an element into the calculation of diftance, 
the law would appear to vary, though remaining fundamen 
tally the fame. 

Whatfoever ftrefs be laid upon this propofition (which ap- 
pears to have been acquiefced in by Bergman and ee 
that in attractions between bodies that are nearly in conta 
with each other, the force is modified by the figure of the 
molecule, it muft be confefled that not a fingle cafe of 
affinity has yet been refolved by the application of the lav 
of the {quare of the diftance, modified by the figure ; and: 
feveral eminent mathematicians, at the fame time that they 
admit chemical affinity to be only an effe& of attra€tion,- 
maintain\it to follow in thefe cafes a different- law from 
that which Newton demonttrated,. which "yet ‘rem7ins to be* 
iaveftigated. 

Morveau, in his elaborate treatife of affinity in the Dic- 
ttonaire Methodique, has endeavoured to fupport the theory 
of Buffon, by certain analogical arguments, the fcope of 
which is, that in the attra@ions of adhefion and cohefion, 
in capillary attraction and cryitallization, all of which are 
generally admitted to depend upon the fame law as the 
attraCtion of gravitation, there are cafes equally difficult to be 
reconciled with the rule of the fquare of the diftance, as- 
thofe in chemical affinity: he alfo brings to his aid an in— 
genious argument of Macquer, to this effect: Since we 
are ignorant of the denfity of the elementary particles of 
bodies, it is impoffible to afcertain the denfity of the ag- 
gregates formed by their union; it may therefore happen, 
that a body, whofe primitive particles have little denfity, 
fhould, notwithftanding, be an aggregate of great denfity, 
provided thefe particles are of fuch a figure as to adhere in- 
timately to each other by all their furfaces: for the fame: 
reafon, a compound may have but little denfity, though its 
conftituent particles have individually a great deal, if their’ 
form is fuch as to allow of but few points of contact. 
Thus, although copper in mafs has lefs denfity than filver, 
it is poffible that its ultimate particles fhould be fuperior: 
in this: refpect to thofe of filver; or, allowmg it to be of 
inferior denfity, it may ftill be capable, on account of the 
figure of its component particles, to enter into fuch intimate 
contaé with thofe of a third body, as fhall more than make 
up for its inferior denfity: hence the fuperior affinity which 
copper has for nitric acid, over that which filver poffefles, 
may be owing to a fuperior attraGtion, on account of the- 
greater denfity of its primitive particles, or their better ap-- 
titude for conta@. 

Ttis obvious, however, that all thefe arguments are merely» 
hypothetical, and at beft, only enable usto conceive the pof- 
fibility of the phenomena of chemical attraction being equally ~ 
reconcileable to the laws of general attraction as thofe cafes - 
of adhefion, capillary attraction, &&. which have not yet, 
by the ableft: mathematicians, been reduced to calculation. 
If a fingle cafe of affinity had been demonitrated by the 
rule of the {quare of the diflance, modified by even the - 
fuppofed figure of the molecule, it might be admitted as a~ 
{trong prefumption, that affinity depended on the fame laws : 
as gravitation ; but-.as long as this remains a defideratum, - 

we 
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we muft_be.content to-acquiefce in cur total ignorance of 
the primary caufe of chemical phenomena. 


QIN.“ OfF different kinds of Affinity, and the Conflruftion 


of Tables and Schemes. 


Whether the attraGtions of gravitation, of adhefion, of 
cohefion, and of cx mpofition, be or be not confidered as 
effentially the fame, there is yet difference enough between 
them to allow of a_very accurate definition of each, and 
this is the more neceflary to be done, as there are certain 
complicated cafes of chemical affinity, in which the agency 
of all thefe forces may be dillinily perceived. 

Gravitation then is an attraGtion between two bodies at 
an afcertainable diftance from each other, whofe force is 
directly as the mafs, and inyerfely as the fquare of the 
diftance. 

Adhefion is an attraétion that takes place at the plane 
of contact, whofe force is peculiar for each fubftance in 
nature, and in a dire¢i ratio to the furface of contac. 

Cohefion, or aggregation, is an attraétion between mo- 
lecule of the fame nature, whofe force is peculiar for each 
fubftance, and in an inverfe ratio to the quantity of caloric, 
interpofed between the particles. 

Affinity, or the attraction of compofition, is that which, 
uniting togetver different homogeneous fubftances, whe- 
ther fimple or compound, produces an uniform whole, in- 
capable of being refolved by mechan:cal force, and whofe 
characteriftic properties are often different, and fometimes 
contrary to thofe of its conftitvent parts. Thus, if run- 
ning mercury is added to melted fulphur, a compound is 
produced, which has neither the colour, the fplendour, the 
inflammability, the volatility, nor the {pecilic gravity, of ei- 
ther of its conftituent parts. 

Tt is this affinity of compofition which is the great agent 
mall the operations of nature and art, that are referable to 
the feience of chemiftry; not only as an inftrument of 
fynthefis, as might be fuppofed from the primary meaning 
of the term, but alfo as the fole means of analyfis; there 
being no way of refolving a chemical compound, but by 
expoling its elements to the ation of ftronger affinities 
than thofe which retain them in union. 

All the known inftances of affinity may be arranged un- 
der three claffes, according to the number of elementary 
fub{tances, ating on each other at the fame time, and the 
number of new compounds thus produced.— Where ‘only 
two are concerned, it may be called a cafe of concurrent 
affinity, or affinity of compofition, in which, if the force of 
their mutual affinity is ever fo little fuperior to the fum of 
their refpeCtive degrees of cohcfion, combination will take 
place. Thus, if a piece of quicklime is put into muriatic 
acid, the fum of their cohefious being lefs than the force 
of their mutual affinity, the two fubflances will unite toge- 
ther, and there will refult a homogeneous compound mu- 
riat of lime, pofleffing the properties neither of the earth 
nor of the acid. Thofe inflarces alfo, in which more than 
two bodies unite together into one compound, come equally 
under this rule; as, when fulphuric acid, alumine, and pot- 
afh are mixed together ; the refult is common alum, a {alt 
poffefiing peculiar properties, which could never have been 
inferred from thofe of its elements. All the cafes belong- 
ing to this firft elafs are thofe of concurrent affinities, 
where two or more fubftances by virtue of their attraGioa 
for each other, unite into one homogeneous body. Hence 
It appears, that though every fubitance has different degrees 
of affinity for other fubltances, yet the flrongeft does not 
neceflarily a€t to the exclufion of the relt. 


It is not, however, always, nor indeed generally, the cafe, 
where more than two fubitances are concerned, that their 
refpeétive affinities concur to produce one new fubftance ; 
for it ufually happens that their difference of force pre- 
duces .one binary compound, to the exclufion of the third 
element, on account of the weaknefs of its attraétion for 
the new compound. ‘bus, if muriatic and fulphuriec acid 
are mixed together, and an aqueous iolution of pure ba- 
rytes is then added, an inftant combination will take place 
between the fulphuric acid and the barytes, to the exciu- 
fion of the muriatic acid; and this laft, having alfo no affi- 
nity with the fulphat of barytes thus formed, or at leaft 
not fufficiently ftrong to overcome the fum of their feveral 
forces of cohefion, remains permanently excluded. In 
this inftance, therefore, we fee how two bodies, whofe mu- 
tual affinity is very confiderable, may unite together to the 
total exclufion of a third fubftance. ‘To make this plainer, 
let A, B, be two fubitances, whofe feveral affinity for C, 
is equal refpectively to 4 and 7: it is is obvious then, that 
B will unite to C, with a force =7—4=3 ; the firft effet, 
therefore, of mixing thef- fubftances will be the produc- 
tion of BC, to the exclufion of A: and if the affinity of 
A, for BC, fhould be interior to the cohefive attra¢tion 
of the feveral particles of B C, for cach other, it is clear 
that A, mult be permanently excluded, notwitiftanding its 
original affinity for C. This exclufion of the weaker by 
the ftronger affinity takes place, not only when the two 
forces commence their action at the fame time, but even 
when the weaker affinity has been previoufly allowed to 
exert its whole a€tion on the bafe; thus, if muriatic acid 
and barytes are brought into contact, they combine and 
form muriat of barytes, which compound is held together 
by the force of affinity between the two; but when to 
this compound we prefent fulphuric acid, whofe affinity 
for the earthy bafe is ftronger than that of muriatic acid, 
an immediate change takes place, the whole of the mu- 
riatic acid is diflodged, and the fulphuric acid combines 
with the barytes with a force equal to their mutual affinity, 
minus that of the muriatic acid: or, to recur to our for- 
mer illuitration; if A, C, are held together by a force =4, 
upon the addition of B, whofe force is = 7, the attrac- 
tion of A, to C, wili be counterbalanced by # of L's 
affinity for A, and the remainder of B’s torce wili pro- 
duce the combinatio: BC, =3 of the original attraction 
between B, and C. This, and fimilar cafes, are naturally 
illuttrated by fuppofing C, to have a difpofiiion to unite 
with A and B, A, b:ing at firft the only one prefent, the 
combination A C, is produeed ; afterwards, when B, offers 
itfelf, C, having a preferable attachment to B, a,its A, 
and forms the combination or fartnerfhip B,C. It is this. 
metaphorical explanation which induced Bergman to call 
all thofe mftances where a compound already formed is 
feparated by the action of fuperior affinities, cafes of 
eleélive attraction ; and becaule in the above example only 
three fubitances are concerned, one new compound being 
formed, and the element of weakett affinity being excluded, 
it is properly diftinguifhed as a cafe of fingle elective affinity, 
which forms the fecoud clafs, ranking immediately after 
that of concurrent affinity. 

From the confideration of fingle eleétive affinity the 
progrefs is eafy to that of double, or, more properly {peak- 
ing, compound elective affinity. Suppofe the affinity be- 
tween fulphuric acid and potafh, the conftituent parts of 
fulphat of potafh, to be = 12, and the affinity of nitrous 
acid for potafh = 9, and that of oxyd of mercury for ful- 
phuric acid = 8, it is evidently impoflible to decompofe - 

I fulphat 
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fulphat of potafh by cither nitrous acid‘or mercurial oxyd, 
acting feparately : if, however, their action be combined, 
fo as that the metallic oxyd fhall exert its affinity on the 
fulphuric acid, while the nitrous acid is doing the fame 
with refpe@ to the potafh, then, as 9 +8 is greater than 
12, fo will the affinities of nitrat of potafh and fulphat of 
mercury be fuperior to that of fulphat of potafh: but ni- 
trous acid and mercury, the two agents in this decompo- 
fition, have alfo a flrong attraction for each other, tending 
to unite them into the compound falt nitrat of mercury, 
let this force be = 4; it is evident then, that, upon the 
addition of nitrated mercury to fulphat of potafh, there 
are four diftin& affinities acting two by two again{t each 
other. The guiefcent affinities, or thole which refit de- 
compofition, are the attraction between fulphuric acid and 
potafh = 12, and that between nitrous acid and mercury 
= 4, the fum of which is = 16. The divellent affinities, 
or thofe which tend to break the original combinations, 
are thofe of nitrous acid and potafh = 9, and of fulphuric 
acid and mercury = 8, which together are =17. Now 
as 17 is to 16, fo is the fum of the divellent, to that of the 
quiefcent affinities. On the additzon, therefore, of nitrat 
of mercury. to.fulphat of potafh, there will be a decompo- 
fition of both falts, and the formation of two new ones, nitrat 
of potafh and fulphat of mercury. This is an example of 
compound eleGive affinity; which may therefore be defined 


as the refolution of a eompound by means of the united 
affinities of its elements for thofe of another compound. 
It is obvioufly impoffible, by means of double eleétive at- 
traction, to obtain cither of the elementary parts of a body 
in a feparate uncombined Rate; but although in this refpeét 
it is inferior to fingle eleétive affinity, it is neverthelefs in- 
finitely fuperior in the vaft variety of its application, and 
in its rendering not merely poflible but even eafy, a number 
of decompofitions, which are abfolutely impracticable by 
fingle elective attraGion. Almoft all the fubftances in na- 
ture are compounds, and the changes that we fee con- 
tinually operating around us, are brought about by very 
complicated affinities ; fo it is in nearly every procefs of art 
in which chemiftry is concerned ;.a thorough knowledge, 
therefore, of the general principles of compound affinity is 
abfolutely neceflary to be acquired at the very threfhold of 
the icience. 

From what has been already faid, it is obvious that every 
chemical faé arranges itfelf under one or other of the three 
fpecies.of chemical affinity ; and hence may be conceived 
the obligation that fcience is under to Geoffroy, for his in- 
genious method. of arranging cafes of fingle elective at- 
traction, fo as to enable the enquirer to difcover in an in- 
ftant auy particular fact that he is looking for, or to com- 
pare, at a fingle glance, the refults of numerous and com-- 
plicated experiments. 
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Sincur Eveetive Arrinities, from Pearson and BercmMan.—In WATER. 


2. 
SuLpuur. 


3. As 
SALINE. SILex. 


SuLPHURETS. 


5. * 


ALuUMINE. 


6. 
BarytTeEs. 


7. 
STRONTIAN. 


-|Bafes of Muriatic\Oxygen |Oxygen Fluoric acid |Sulphuric acid {Sulphuric acid :|Sulphuric acid 
and other unde-/Molybdic oxyd |Oxyd of gold  |Potafh Nitric acid Oxalie acid \|Oxalic acid sr) 
compofed acids} and acid filver Soda |Muriatic acid Succinic acid | Tartareous acid 
Carbon Oxyd of lead mercury |Barytes Fluoric acid Fluoric acid Fluoric acid 
Phofphorus - tin arfenic |Strontian Arfeénic acid Phofphoric acid |Nitric acid 
Hydrogen? - filver antimony \Oxalic acid Saccholaétic acid |Muriatic acid 
Sulphur - mercury bifmuth |'Tartareous acid | Nitric acid Succinic acid 
Zinc - arfenic copper ‘Succinte acid Muriatic acid Phofphoric acid 
Copper - antimo- tin Citric acid Sebacic acid Acetous acid 
Lead ny lead |Phofphoric acid {Citric acid Arfeénic acid 
Tron - iron nickel |Formic acid Tartareous acid |Boracic acid 
Silver _|Potath cobalt |Lattic acid Arfénic acid Carbonic acid 
Platina Soda manga- Benzoic acid Formic acid Water 
Mercury Barytes nefe |\Acetous acid Laétic acid Fat oil 
Gold 'Strontian OT |Boracic acid Benzoic acid Sulphur 
Nitrous gas |Lime Other metallic |Sulphureous acid|Acetous acid Hydro-fulphuret 

uriatic acid Magnefia oxyds 'Pruffic acid Boracic acid 

itrous acid Phofphorus Carbon ,Carbonic acid |Sulphureous acid 
Sulphureous acid |Fat oil Water Potafh Nitrous acid 
White oxyd of Ammonia Alcohol Carbonic acid 

Manganefe  |Ether Ether Pruffic acid 
Volatile oils Hydrogen? Water 
Alcohol Fat oil 

Sulphur - 
. Hydro-fulphuret 
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15. 16.17.18.19.| 21. 22. 23. 24. 


20. 25. 26. 
Nitrous, ni- |Boracre, ox- 
8. 9: TOP Ui ar 13. 14. TRIC, MURI- ALIC, TARTA- 
ATIC, OXY- REOUS, SEBA- 
Lime. Maenesta. |PorasH—Sopa| Warer. Sutpuuric MURIATIC, CIC, PHOS- 
Ammonia, ACID. NITRO-MURI- PHORIC, AR- 
ATIC ACIDS. SENIC ACIDs. 
Oxalic acid Oxalic acid Sulphuric acid | Potafh Barytes Potath Lime 
Sulphuric acid |Phofphoric acid |Nitric acid Soda Strontian Soda Barytes 
Tarrareous acid |Sulphuricacid |Muriatic acid Ammonia Potafh Barytes Strontian 
Succinic acid Fluoric acid Sebacic acid Deliquefcent |Soda Strontian Magnefia 
Phofphoric acid |Sebacic acid Fluoric acid falts Lime Lime Potafh 
Saccho-laétic a- |Arfénic acid Phofphoric acid | Alcohol Magnefia Magnefia Soda 
cid Saccho-laGtic a- |Oxalic acid Carbonatedam-| Ammonia For the reft the; Ammonia 
Nitric acid cid Tartareous acid monia Alumine fame as Sul-|For the reft the 
Muriatic acid = |Succinic acid Arfénic acid Ether Oxyd of zinc phuric acid. fame as Sul- 
Sebacic acid Nitric acid Succinic acid | Sulphuric acid iron phuric acid. 
Fluoric acid Muriatic acid Citric acid Non-deliquef- manga- 
Arfeénic acid Tartareous acid |Formic acid cent falts. nefe 
Formic acid Citric acid Laétic acid cobalt 
La&tic acid Formic acid Benzoic acid nickel 
citric acid Laétic acid Acetous acid —= lead 
Benzoic acid Benzoic acid Saccho-laétic a- ——- tin 
Acetous acid Acetous acid acid copper 
Boracic acid Boracic acid Boracic acid — bifmuth 
Sulphureous acid |Sulphureous acid |Sulphureous acid ——— antimony 
Nitrous acid Nitrous acid Nitrous acid ——— arfenic 
Carbonic acid Carbonic acid —_|Carbonic acid mercury 
Pruffic acid Pruffic acid Pruflic acid —— filver 
Water Sulphur Water gold } 
Fat oil Fat oil platina 
Sulphur Sulphur _|Water 
Phofphorus Metallic oxyds Alcohol 
Vor. I, Yy TABLE 
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28. 29. BO. gl. 32. 3a. 35. 30- 
27. 3° 37 : 
/ Sutpuureous |CitRIc, BENZO-| gute AcETOUS, LAC- of 37 
WIC A- : f -| FORMIC 
lararetiainerat CARBONIC A IC,  SACCHO-| hei Byer Pade : : 
¥ CID. LACTIC ACIDS,| x ACIDS. sic ActD:) Curomic Apia 
The fame as Bo-|Barytes Lime Barytes Barytes Potafh Fixed alkali 
raic acid. Strontian Barytes Lime Potafh Soda Oxyd of lead 
— .~-——— | Lime \Magnefia Magnefia Soda Ammoiuia copper 
Potafh Potafh Potafh Strontian ? Lime eee 
Soda Soda Soda Ammonia Barytes 
Magnefia Ammonia Ammonia Lime Strontian? 38. 

! For the reft the!For the reft the For the reft the|Magnefia Magnefia Motyspic 
fame as Sul-j fame as Sual-| fame as Sul-/Alumine Alumine ACID. 
phuric acid phuric acid phuric acid |For the reft thejForthe reft the)—— 

fame as Sul-| fame as Sul|Sulphur? 


phuric acid phuric acid [Fixed alkalies 
Alkaline earths 


Metallic oxyds 


Silex 


39+ 40. 42. 43- 44+ 45: 46. 
OxyD OF ARSE- Oxyp oF Oxyp oF TEL-] Oxyp oF Oxyp Oxyp Oxyp 
NIC. TITANIUM. LURIUM. MANGANESE.| OF NICKEL. OF COBALT. | OF BISMUTH. 
Muriatic acid Sulphuric acid Nitric acid Oxalic acid Oxalic acid The fame as!Oxalic acid 
Oxalic acid Nitric acid Nitro-muriatic a-|Tartareousacid|Muriatic acid Oxyd of — |Arfeénic acid 
Sulphuric acid |Muniatic acid cid Citric acid Sulphuric acid Nickel Tartareous acid 
Nitric acid Pruffic acid Sulpuric acid Fluoric acid |‘l'artareous acid Phofphoric acid 
Sebacic acid Sulphur Phofphoric a- |Nitric acid Sulphuric acid 
Tartareous acid |“ Alkalies cid Sebacic acid Sebacie acid 
Phofphoric acid 4I- Mercury Nitric acid Phofphoric acid Muriatic acid 
Fluoric acid Ore U Sulphuric acid |Fluoric acid Nitric acid 
Saccho-lactic a- pinay Pie Muriatic acid |Saccho-la¢tic a- Fluoric acid 
: NIUM. : ie ga : a 
cid Sebacic acid cid Saccho-latic a- 
Succinic acid — Arfénic acid |Succinic acid cid 
Citric acid Sulphuric acid Acetic acid _|Citric acid Succinic acid 
Formic acid Nitro-muriatic a- Pruffic acid Formic acid Citric acid 
Arfénic acid eid \Carbonic acid |Acetous acid Formic acid 
Lactic acid Muriatic acid Ladic acid Laétic acid 
| \cetous acid Nitric acid Arfenic acid Acetous acid 
Pruffic acid Phofphoric acid Boracic acid Pruffic acid 
Potafh? Acetous acid | Pruflic acid Carbonic acid 
Ammonia IGallic acid Carbonic acid Ammonia 
Fat oil Pruffic acid | Ammonia 


Carbonic acid} 
| Sulphur 
| j 
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Oxyp or 
_ ANTIMONY. 


Sebacic acid 
Muriatic acid 
Oxalic acid 
Sulphuric acid 
Nitric acid 
Tartareous acid 
Saccho-la@tic acid 
Phofphoric acid 
Citric acid 
Succinic acid 
Fluoric acid 
Arfénic acid 
Formic acid 
Laéttic acid 
Acetous acid 
Boracic acid 
Pruffic acid 
Carbonic acid 
Sulphur 


54: 


Oxyp oF 
SILVER. 


Muriatic acid 
Sebacic acid 
Oxalic acid 

ulphuric acid 
Saccho-lactic acid 
Phofphoric acid 
Nitric acid 


‘Tartareous acid 
Citric acid 
Formic acid 
Laétic acid 
;Acetous acid 
/Succinic acid 
'Pruffic acid 
Carbonic acid 
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Oxyp oF Oxyp oF Oxyp oF 
ZINC. IRON. TIN. 


Oxalic acid 
Sulphuric acid 
Muriatic acid 
Saccho-lactic acid 
Nitric acid 
Sebacic acid 
'Tartareous acid 
Phofphoric acid 
Citric acid 
Succinic acid 
Fluoric acid 


Oxalic acid 
Tartareous acid 
Sulphuric acid 
Saccho-la€tic acid 
Muriatic acid 
Nitric, acid 
Sebacic acid 
Phofphoric acid 
Arfénic acid 
Fluoric acid 
Succinic acid 


Sebacie acid 
Tartareous acid 
Muriatic acia 
Sulphuric acid 
Oxalic acid 
Arfénic acid 
Phofphoric acid 
Nitric acid 
Suecinic acid 
Fluoric acid 
Saccho-la&tic acid 


Arfénic acid Citric acid Citric acid 
Formic acid Formic acid Formic acid 
La@ic acid Laétic acid La@ic acid 


Acetous acid 
Boracic acid 


Acetous acid 
Boracic acid 


Acetous acid 
Boracic acid 


Pruffic acid Pruffic acid Pruffic acid 
Carbonic acid Carbonic acid Potath 
Ammonia Soda 


Ammonia 


Witte 52. 53. 
Oxyp oF Oxyp oF Oxyp oF 
LEAD. - COPPER. MERCURY. 
Sulphuric acid |Oxalic acid Sebacic acid 


Muriatic acid 
Oxalic acid 
Succinic acid 


Scbacic acid Tartareous acid 
Saccho-laGtic acid|Muriatic acid 
Oxalic acid Sulphuric acid 


Arfeénic acid Saccho-laétic acid] Phofphoric a. 
Tartareous acid |Nitric acid Sulphuric acid 
Phofphoric acid |Sebacic acid Saccho-la@tica.' 
Muriatic avid Arfénic acid Tartareousacid 
Nitric acid Phofphoric acid |Citric acid 
Fluoriec acid Succinic acid Nitric acid 


Citric acid Fluoric acid Fluoric acid 


Formic acid Citric acid Acetous acid 
La@tic acid Formic acid Boracic acid 
'Acetous acid Ladtic acid Pruffic acid 
Boracie acid Acetous acid Carbonic acid 
Pruffic acid Boracie acid Ammonia 


Pruffic acid 
Carbonic acid 
Potafh 

Soda 

Ammonia 
Compound falts 
Fat oil 


Carbonic acid 
Fixed alkali 
'Fat oil 


55: 56. 57 53. 60. 
Orne? ORE PAB ALcoHoL. Eruer. Fixepb orn. a 

\Muriatic acid Muriatic acid Water Alcohol Barytes ? 
Nitro-muriatic |Nitro muriatic |Ether Volatile oils Strontian ? 

acid acid Volatile oils Water Lime 
‘Nitric acid Nitric acid Ammonia Metallic oxyds 
Sulphuric acid |Sulphuricacid |Fixed Alkali = Ether 
'Arfénic acid Arfénic acid Alkaline fulphu- 59- Volatile oil 
Fluoric acid Fluoric acid ret Vocative Ov. |Fixed alkali 
Tartareousacid |Tartareousacid |Sulphur = Ammonia 
\Phofphoric acid |Phofphoric acid |Muriats Ether Sulphur 
'Sebacic acid Sebacic acid Phofphoric acid |Alcchol Phofphorus | 
Oxalic acid Pruffic acid Fixed oil 
Citric acid Vixed Alkalies Fixed alkali 
Formic acid Ammonia Sulphur \ | 
Laétic acid |Phofphorus 


Acetous acid 
Succinic acid 
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3. 6. 7. 8. g. 10. 
I Qe SALINE 4. Sis Barytes, 
SULPHU- LIME, PorTasH, 
OxyGeEN RETS. Sivex. | ALUMINE.|MAGNESIA.| SODA. 
Carbon Manganefe |Potafh Phofphoric |Phofphoric |Phofphoric {Sulphuric a-|Potafh 
Zinc Tron Soda acid acid acid cid Soda 
Iron Phofphoric |Boracic acid|Boracic acid|Boracic acid|For the reft|Barytes 
Hydrogen acid Arfénic acid! Arfénic acid|Arfénic acid) the fame as}Strontian 
Manganefe Oxyd of lead|Sulphuric a. |Sulphuric a. Sulphuric a.} the pre- |Lime 
Cobalt Nitric acid |Nitric acid |Nitric acid | ceding co-|Magnefia 
Nickel Muriatic a. |Muriatic a. |Muriatic a. | lumn. Zircon 
Lead Fluoric acid |Fluoric acid |Sebacic acid Metallic ox- 
Tin Sebacic acid)Sebacic acid|Fluoric acid yds 
Phofphorus Succinic a. |Succinicacid|Succinicacid Ammonia 
.|Copper Formic acid |Formic acid |Formic acid Alumine 
Bifmuth La@tic acid |LaGic acid |Laétic acid 
Antimony Benzoic acid Benzoic acid| Benzoic acid 
Mercuryat600°/Arfenic Acetousacid Acetous a. |Acetousacid 
Arfenic Uranium? Fixed alkali |Fixed alkali |Barytes 
Sugar Molybdena Sulphur? {Sulphur Lime 


Sulphur Tellurium Oxyd of lead Oxyd of lead|Magnefia 


Gold Alumine 
Silver Silex 
Platina Sulphur 


Mercury at 
above 1000° 


13. 14. 15. 16. 
17. 18. 19. 20. 
Nitrous, nI- 
TRIC, MURI-|FLUORIC, BO- 

ATIC, OXY-| RACIC, BEN- 

MURIATIC, | ZOIC, SAC- 

NITRO-MuRI-| cHoLAcTiIC, | Arsenic. | MancGa- 
ATIC, ACET-| SEBACIC, NESE. 
OUS, LACTIC] PHOSPHORIC, 

AND FORMIC| ARSENIC A- 

ACIDS. cIDS. 


21. 22023. 24. 
25- 20. 27. 28. 29. 


TELLU- Nicxex. | Cosaur. | Bismutau. |Anrimony. 
RIUM. 


Mercury Tron Tron Lead 
Sulphur Cobalt Nickel Silver 
Arfenic Arfenic Gold 


Barytes 
Strontian 
Potafh 


Lime Nickel Copper 
Barytes Cobalt Tron 
Strontian Copper Gold 


Soda Magnefia Iron Silver Copper Copper Mercury = |Lead 
Lime Potath Silver Tin Gold Gold Antimony |Nickel 
Magnefia Soda Tin Alkaline- Tin Platina Tin Silver 
Metallic oxyds|Metallic oxyds|Lead fulphuret Antimony |Tin Copper Bifmuth 
Ammonia Ammonia Gold Platina Antimony {Platina Zine 
Alumine Alumine Platina Bifmuth |Zinc Nickel Gold 
Zinc Lead Alkaline- {Iron Platina 
Antimony Silver fulphuret |Zinc Mercury 
Allkaline- Zinc Sulphur Alkaline- |Arfenic 
fulphuret Alkaline- fulphuret {Cobalt 
Sulphur fulphuret Sulphur Alkaline- 
Sulphur fulphuret 


ulphur 
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Continued, 


37- 38. : 40. 41. 42. 43. 
Iron. Tin. Leap. Coprer. |Mercury.} Sirver. | Pratina. | Gop. 
Nickel Zinc Gold Gold Gold Lead Arfenic Mercury 
Cobalt Mercury [Silver Silver Silver Copper Gold Copper 
Manganefe {Copper Copper Iron Platina Mercury —|Copper Silver 
Arfenic Antimony |Mercury  |Arfenic Lead Bifmuth Tin Lead 
opper Gold Bifmuth |Manganefe |Tin Tin Bifmuth Bifmuth 
Gold Silver Tin Zinc Zine Gold Zinc Tin 
Silver Lead Antimony |Antimony |Bifmuth Antimony |Antimony {Antimony 
Pin Tron Platina Platina Copper Iron Nickel [ron 
Antimony Manganefe |Arfenic Tin [Antimony |Manganefe {Cobalt Platina 
Platina Nickel Zinc Lead Arfenic Zinc Manganefe |Zinc 
Bifmuth Arfenic Nickel Nickel Tron Arfenic Iron Nickel 
Lead Platina Tron Bifmuth-. |Alkaline- {Nickel Lead Arfenic 
Alkaline-ful- | Bifmuth Alkaline- /Cobalt fulphuret |Platina Silver Cobalt 
phuret Cobalt fulphuret |Mercury Sulphur Alkaline- {Mercury |Manganefe 
Sulphur Alkaline- |Sulphur Alkaline- fulphuret |Alkaline- | Alkaline- 
fulphuret fulphuret , fulphuret | fulphuret 
Sulphur Sulphur 


Of thefe Tables, the firit is a tranfcript of the original 
one, publifhed by Geoffroy, and which merits prefervation 
as an hiftorical memorial of an important era in chemical 
{cienee. The fecond and third are, with a few alterations, 
copies of Dr. Pearfon’s enlarged edition of Bergman’s 
tables. 

Table II. contains the eleGtive affinities, as far as they, 
have been afcertained, of fixty of the moft important che- 
mical fubftances. All thefe take place through the medium 
of water, in which one or both the fubftances are diffolved, 
the temperature therefore, in all the cafes here mentioned, 
cannot exceed 212° Fahrenheit. At the head of each co- 
Tuma, in larger charaGters than the reft, and divided from 
them by a horizontal line, is the name of the fubftance 
whofe affinities are the fubje@ of the reft of the column ; 
aud thefe are arranged in the order of their intenfity, fo as 
that the fubftance of ftrongeft affinity with that which is at 
the head of the column, ftands neareft to it. Thus in 
the column of lime, N° 8, the fub{tances from oxalic acid 
downwards, prefent a decreafing feries of the affinities of 
fime: hence the combination of lime with any fubftance in 
the column, may be decompofed by any of the bodies that 
precede this fubftance, but is not broken’ by thofe which 
fucceed it. The ufe and application of this table are obvi- 
ous. If, for example, it is required to decompofe an aque- 
ous folution of muriat of foda (common falt) by fingle af- 
fintty ; the firit inquiry is, which of the two component 
parts is to be fet at liberty: fuppofe it to be the acid, I 
am then to find a fubftance whofe aflinity with foda is greater 
than that of muriatic acid; for this purpofe I turn to the 
column of foda N° 11, and find that by the addition of 
either fulphuric or nitric acid, I fhall be able to decompofe 
the falt in queftion, fo as to obtain its acid in a difengaged 
ftate: if, on the other hand, the alkaline bafe is wanted, I 
find, upon infpe&ting the column of miriatic acid, N° 18, 
that the affinity of potafh for muriatic acid is greater than 
that of foda; and therefore, by this means, I obtain muriat 
of potafh and free foda. Again, if citrat of lime is to be 
decompofed, I find, by referring to citric acid, column 30, 
that it is impoffible to do it fo.as to fet at hberty the lime, 


becaufe this ftands the firft in the column of citric acid; but 
from the column of lime N° 8, it appears that. no lefs than 
thirteen acids will each of them feparate the lime, fo as to 
leave the citric acid difengaged. - If the decompofition of 
fulphat of Barytes is required, it is plain from the column 
of Barytes, N° 6, that it cannot be decompoled fo as to fet 
the fulphuric acid at liberty ; it is alfo equally obvious from 
the column of fulphuric acid, N° 14, that the Barytes can- 
not be feparated, fulphat of Barytes therefore is undecom- 
pofable in water by fingle-affinity. 

In Table III. the affinities of forty-three fubftances, with- 
out the medium of water, and at a temperature equal to 
the fufion of at leaft one of the fubftances in each initance,. 
are regiftered ; the application and conftruction of this 
table is precifely the fame as the former; to enlarge more 
upon it is therefore unneceffary : it is curious, however, to 
obferve how the order of affinities is modified by tempera- 
ture; for we find that fulphat of Barytes, which is unde- 
compofable by fingle affinity m water, may at a high heat 
be decompofed with feparation of the Barytes, by pctath or 
foda ; and with feparation of the acid by the phofphoric, 
boracic, or arfenie acids. 

The conftruétien of Geoflroy’s tables, although admirably- 
well fuited to exprefs the general refults of fingle affinity,. 
is deficient as a method of regiltering the conclufions from 
fingle and unconne€ted experiments ; on which account the 
Jchemes of Bergman, either invented or at leaft firft brought 
into general ule by him, have been univerfally adopted for- 
this purpofe.. The regifter of an experiment in affinity 
ought not to be confidered as complete, except it expreffes- 
clearly, 1. the refu/t, i. e. whether ore not any change is ef- 
fected ; 2d, the menfiruum, whether water, alcohol, &c. is 
the fluid in which the fubftances are diffolved; 3dly, the 
temperature of the fubftances at the time of experiment ;: 
4thly, the fate of the new fubitances, whether they are pre- — 
cipitated from the men{truum, or remain diffolved, or are- 
fublimed. Now all thefe cireumftances are expreffed clearly 
and concifely in the following fchemes. Suppofe the ex-- 
periment is made to decompofe muriat of potash in water at 
the common temperature, by foda, it will be found that no, 

change- 
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change takes place, this is expreffed by the following dia- 
gram, or fcheme. 


Muriat ( Muriatic acid Soda 
of < water 60° 
Potahh Potafh. 


The fubftance to be decompofed is placed on the left 
hand, and is immediately followed by a bracket whofe poiut 
is turned towards the compound; within the bracket are 
the names of the two fimple fubltances of which the com- 
pound is formed, and parallel to one of them is the fub- 
ilance by whofe affinity a decompolition was expected: no 
change however taking place, the fcheme is left thus im- 
perfect ; in the centre is the name of the menftruum aud the 
temperature in degrees of Fahrenhcit’s thermometcr. 


Muriat of Potath. 


Se — =) 
( Mur. a. Potafh 
Muriat ~ water 212° 
of ood. 
Soda. 


This {cheme expreffes, that if toa boiling hot folution 
of muriat of foda in water, potafh be added, a decompofi- 
tion takes place; muriat of potafh beng formed, and the 
foda being fet at liberty : the ftraight line under the foda, and 
the pointlefs bracket under muriat of potafh, exprefs that 
both fubftances remain in folution. 


Sulphat 
of 
Magnefia. 


Nitrat of Potafh. 


Sulphat of Strontian. 
— —' 


ny 

Sulph. a. Strontian. 
water 60° 

Magnefia 

a) 


CE =) 
Carbonat ( Potafh Nitric acid. 
of } water 60° 
Potafh. ( Carb. a. 
EN) 


a 


Sulphat of Soda. 


eaonar a) 
Sulphat tr a. Soda. 
f 


fo) water 60° 
Magnefia. ( Magnefia. 
SSS 
Muriat of Lime. 
FE aa y 
Muriat Mur. a. Lime. 
of Fire. 
Ammonia. | Ammonia. 
pas A%) 
Proof Spirit. 
- oe 
Solution Water Alcohol. 
of 
Sulphat. eee Soda. 
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The above five {chemes illuflrate all the remaining cafes 


of fimple affinity : in the firft, we fee that ftrontian added 
to fulphated magnefia diffolved in water, at the ordinary 
temperature, decompofes it, and produces fulphat of ftron- 
tian, and magnefia, both of which are precipitated. In the 
fecond, the addition of nitric acid, to a folution of carbo- 
nated potahh, produces nitrat of potafh remaining in folv- 
tion, while the carbonic acid is volatilized. In the third, 
fulphated magnefia with foda, produces fulphat of foda re- 
maining in folution, and the magnefia is precipitated. In 
the fourth, dry muriat of ammonia and lime, heated together, 
produce ammonia which is volatilized in the form of gas, 
and muriat of lime remains behind. In the fifth, a folution 
of fulphated foda being added to alcohol, the water ard 
alcohol unite together, while the fulphat of foda is precipi. 
tated. 

It is impoffible to arrange the refults of experiments in 
compound affinity in a tabular form; accordingly fchemes 
framed on the fame principles as thofe for fingle affirity, 
have been adopted for the convenient regiftering of all the 
known fa&ts on this fubje&. For example, the faéts that 
fulphat of lime and muriat of potafh do not decompole each 
other ; and that muriat of ftrontian, and fulphat of ammo- 
nia do decompofe each other, together with the circum. 
{tances of fuch experiments, are expreffed in the two follow-~ 
ing {chemes. 


Sulphat (Sulph.a. Potafh) Munat 
of water 60° of 
Lime. | Lime Mur. a. J Potath. 


Muriat of Ammonia. 


= SSS SS) 
Muriat f Mur.a. Ammonia.) Sulphat 
of { Water 60° } of 
Strontian. | Strontian. Ammonia. 


Sulph.a. 
= 


eS Eas 
Sulphat of Strontian. 


§ 1V. Methods of eftimating numerically the force of eleAive 
Affinities. 


Notwithftanding the vaft importance of Geoffroy’s tables, 
and of all later ones conftructed on the fame plan, it is ob- 
vious that we can only learn from them the greater or lefs 
degree of affinity which different fubftances have for the 
fame body, according to the order in which they are ar- 
ranged; and though this is fufficient for foretelling the re- 
fult in cafes of fingle eleCtive affinity, yet in more compli- 
cated cafes, where the mutual attractions of four or more 
fubftances are concerned, the want of a numerical expref- 
fion for the force of affinity, in order to infer with any pro- 
bability the refult of an untried experiment, muft have for- 
cibly impreffed the mind of every chemift. Thus, if the 
refult of a mixture of nitrat of potafh with acetite of lime 
is required, all that can be lcarnt from the infpeétion of the 
tables is, that the aflinity of nitric acid for potahh is ftronger 
than for lime, and that the affinity of lime for acetic acid is 
weaker than that for potafh, or, to exprefs it in a tabular 
form, 


Nitrat (Nit.a.w Lime. } Acetite 
of J s Ge aati e OF: 
Potath. | Potath.s Acet.a.J JLime. 


hence we have, 
Quiefeent affinities = sw. 
Divellent affinities =s-+w. 
And 
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And it is impoffible hence to conclude whether or not any 
chemical change will take place : but if we find the affinity 
of nitrous acid for pot-afh = 32, of the fame for lime = 7 ; 
of acetous acid for potafh = 14, of the fame for lime 


—— op 

Nitrat ( Nit.a. 6 Lime } Acetite 
of Ite ct=) jo of 

Potahh. ( Potaflk 14 Acct. a. Lime. 

20 
we fhall then have 

Quiefcent affinities = 12 +7 = 19 
Divellent affinities = 6 +-14 = 20 


and hence we may with certainty infer that a double decom- 
polition will take place, with a force equal to the excefs of 
20 over 19. 

Chemical philofophers have not, however, by any means 
agreed on the method to be followed tor the attainment of 
this defirable objeét ; fome, with M. Wenzel, confider the 
time requifite for effecting folution as the expreffion of 
the farce of the affinity between a fubftance and its men- 
ftruum ; others, with Fourcroy, believe the intenfity of this 
to be more accurately meafured by its refiftance to decom- 
pofition, than by its rapidity in uniting bodies : according 
to Macquer the force of affinity is expreffed by the facility 
with which bodies unite, compounded with the force by 
which they continue united. Kirwan, on the other hand, 
has eftimated the affinity of acids for their bafes by the dif- 
ferent proportions of them that they require for faturation. 
And from this very diverfity of opinions may be inferred the 
great difficulty of the fubject. ' 

According to M. Wenzel, the difpofition to chemical 
union between bodies varies with the figure of their contti- 
tuent parts; and, regarding the a€tion of menitrua upon 
them as a mere mechanical impulfe, fubje& to calculation 
upon the principles of ftatics, he concludes, that the rapi- 
dity of folution is an exponent of the force of affinity ; 
and therefore, that the affinity of different bodies with any 
common menflruum, is in an inverfe ratio of the time required 
for their foluticn. "To prove this, he procured equal cylin- 
“ders of filver, copper, lead, and other metals in a ftate of 
purity, having weighed them, he covered them with va-nifh 
fo as to leave only one end expofed to the ation of the fol- 
vent: they were then feparately fufpended in equal quanti- 
ties of nitric acid, and left to its aGion for an hour; being 
then taken out and freed from their varnifh, they were 
weighed, and the quantity diffolved of each was found to 
correfpond with the order of their refpeGtive affinities for 
the acid. This large conclufion of M. Wenzel’s from fo 
partial an experiment, is, however, moftitrikingly contradicted 
by fa&is: the cylinders of filver and lead will be fearce per- 
ceptibly a&ed on in muriatic and fulphurie acids, whereas 
thefe will presipitate a nitrous folution of either metal 
with the greatelt cafe ; a multitude of fimilar obvious con- 
tradictions to the rule mght be mentioned, if need were, 
befides that M. Wenzel’s method, if ever fo accurate, is ca- 
pable only of being applied in cafes where one of the fub- 
ftances is a folid. 

The refiltance which the parts of a compound offer to any 
force that is employed to feparate them, offers a probable 
method of eftimating the degree of their mutual affinity : 
fince, however, the union is chemical, it is plain that me+ 
chanical means of feparation cannot be ued for this pur- 
pofe, and there are very few chemical agents that can be 


made the fubje& of calculation. The only method pro- 
pofed by Fourcroy, and one that he himfelf allows is inap- 
plicable to the greatelt number of cafes, is to afcertain the 
thermometrical tempcrature neceflary to effect a feparation. 
It is certain that the application of high degrees of heat in 
many cafes oppofes the action of chemical affinity: the 
force of affinity for caloric (heat) is alfo probably different 
in every natural fubltance, we know in many cafes, as in 
the burning of lime, the reduétion of mercurial oxyds, &c. 
that mere caloric is capable of feparating carbonic acid from 
lime, oxygen from mercury, &c. it is not therefore a priori 
improbable, that the affinity of any acid for the different 
alkaline, earthy, and metallic bafes fhould be truly exprefled 
by the various quantities of caloric, as indicated by the de- 
grees of the thermometer and pyrometer, required for the 
decompofition of the different falts. But although this rule 
certainly holds good in fome cafes, yct the greater numb 
of compound falts are incapable of being decompofed by 
the greateft quantity of mere caloric that we are able to 
apply, and almoft all the cafes of chemical affinity through 
the medium of water, are alfo incommenfurate with the fcale 
propofed. 

In confequence of thefe difficulties both Fourcroy and 
Morveau have agreed in propofing an arbitrary number as 
the bafis of their refpeGtive numerical feries, all the other 
terms of which are brought by approximation and compa- 
rifon with the refults of known experiments, to bear certain 
proportions to the flandard term, and to each other. 

It is plain, therefore, that a table, conftru@ted on thefe 
principles, can never be any thing more than an approach to- 
wards the truth; and even this can only be effected by re- 
peated corre€tions according to the refults of a vaft multi- 
tude of experiments: and in all untried cafes it is reduced 
merely to an argument from analogy. In order to verify 
the numbers in the following fhort table of Morveau, no lefs 
than 4¢o experiments would be neceflary, and probably 
more than half thefe would require feparate adjuftments of 
all the numbers in the table ; it may be conceived therefore 
how many centuries of inceflant labour would be required to 
tabulate in this manner with any accuracy, even the binary 
combinations of the prefent chemical fubftances. 

How far this Table, which has already undergone repeated 
corrections by its a- 
ble anthor, is to be 
depended upon, a 
few examples will 
fhow. 

If acetite of ba- 
rytes be added to 
fulphat of foda, a 
ldecompofition will 
take place, and there 
will be produced fils 
phat of barytes and 
acetite of foda: now 
| ; according to the Ta: 
ble, the fum of the 

Quiefcent affini- 
ties = 28 + 58=86 
Divellent afinities 
= 66 + 25 = 9% 
this cafe,.therefore, is 
refolved truly by the 
Table. 
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mutually decompofe each other, forming nitrat of lime and 
acetite of potafh, but by the Table 


Quiefcent affinities = 58 +-19=77 
Divellent affinities = 44 +26=70 
‘The Table, therefore, in this inftance, is erroneous. 


Nitrat of foda and muriat of ammonia mutually decom- 
pofe each other 3 but by the Table, 


Quiefcent affinities = 5o4-21=71 
Divellent affinities = 38-+-31=69 

Nitrat of potafh and fulphat of ammonia mutually de- 

compole each other ; ‘but by the Table, 
Quiefcent affinities = 58+46=104 
Divellent affinities = 38-+62=1co 

Hence is obvious the great probability of error in all cal- 
culations and reafonings founded on this Table. 

Mr. Kirwan’s numerical fy{tem of affinities is founded on 
the proportion of bafe neceflary to faturate a given quantity 
of acid ; and as no one has treated this important fubject 
with fuch unwearied ability and profound inveftigation as 
‘the learned prefident of the Royal Irifh Academy, it will 
be neceffary to enter fomewhat minutely into an examination 
of the fundamental parts of his fyftem. 

The firtt object with Mr. Kirwan was to afcertain exa€tly 
the quantity of rea/ acid in each of the three mineral acids, 
at a determinate fpecitic gravity (by real acid is to be under- 
ftood acid free from all water, except {uch as is neceflary to 
its very conftitution). For this purpofe, afluming that mu- 
riatic acid, in the form of gas, is free from all mixture with 
water, he procured tco cubic inches of this acid gas, and 
found its weight to be = 60 grains, the barometer ttanding 
at 29.6, and the thermometer at 57°. The barometrical 
preflure remaining the fame, and the temperature being 
= 49°, he found that ro grains of water abforbed an equal 
weight of muriatic acid gas, and the liquid acid thus formed 
occupied the {pace of 13.3 grains of water; hence the f{pe- 
cific gravity of this acid was equalto about 1.5, and that of 
a muriatic acid equal in purity to the acid gas, and of the 
fame degree of condenfation as the real acid contained in 
the above-mentioned liquid acid, would be equal to 3.03. 
Taking this, therefore, as the fpecilic gravity of real mu- 
riatic acid, he next eftablifhed the proportion of this con- 
tained in muriatic acids of different {pecific gravity. Not 
being able to obtain nitric or fulphuric acids in a ftate of 
gas, he calculated thé proportion of real acid contained in 
thefe liquors, upon the fuppofition that equal quantities of 
the three acids, reduced to the ftate of real acid, required 
equal weights of potafh for their faturation: the refults of 
thefe calculations being found to accord with the aétual {pe- 
cific gravities of thefe acids, diluted with different known 
quantities of water, he hence inferred the truth of the prin- 
ciple that he had aflumed. Proceeding from thefe data he 
next afcertained the quantity of real acid, and real bafe in 
all the falts formed by the three acids, with alkaline and 
earthy bafes, and comparing thefe refults with the known 
order of affinity of the bafes for the acids, he drew the 
general conclutions, ‘*-That the quantity‘ of real acid ne- 
“ ceffary to faturate a given weight of any of the bafes, is 

in an inverfe ratio to the aflinity of the bafes with the 
acid; and that the quantity of any of the bafes neceflary 
to faturate a given quantity of any acid, is in the direét 
ratio of the affinity of the fame acid with the bafe.” Or 
in other words, that, of two bafes, which has the ftrongeit 
affinity for any given acid, requires the leaft quantity of 
acid for its faturation; anda given quantity of acid will 


« 


a 
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take up a greater quantity of one bafe than of another, in 
proportion to the force of its affinity for the bafe. ; 

If thefe deduétions are legitimate, the following Table, 
containing the quantities of bafe required to faturate 100 
parts of real acid, is alfo a true expreflion of their refpeGtive 
forces of chemical affinity. 
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Mr. Kirwan’s method has, however, been examined with 
much care, by two of the ableft chemical philofophers that 
the age can boaft of, M.M. Morveau and Berthollet ; and 
a number of very ferious objcCtions have been brought 
againtt it. Thefe may be divided into thofe which call in 
quettion the effential principle of the force of affinity being 
in direét ratio to the quantity of bafe, and thofe which only 
relate to the accuracy of particular experiments. 

The eftential objections are contained in the following ex- 
periments of Morveau. A quantity of fulphuric acid 
containing, according the table of Kirwan, Ico grains of 
real acid, required, for faturation, 201 grains of cryftallized 
carbonat of potalh. A quantity of nitric acid, containing 
alfo, according to Kirwan, 1¢o grains of real acid, required 
302 grains of the fame falt for faturation. A quantity of 
muriatic acid, containing 100 grains cf real acid, required 
905 grains of the fame falt. Hence it appears either that 
Mr. Kirwan’s fundamental calculations are erreneous, or 
that the very principle of his whole fyftem is falfe: for not 
only do equal quantities of real acids require for their f{a- 
turation different quantities of the potafh, but the quantity of 
bafe required is in an inverfe ratio to the force of affinity, 
being exactly the reverfe of the principle that Kirwan lays 
down. 

Again, according to Kirwan’s correCted tables, 


Sulphat of potafh confifts of day ied J 
Sulphat of lime - - ae te 
Nitrat of potafh - - - ae ae 
Nitiat of ime - - - rae ‘nace 


Now, if a folution be made in water of fuch a quantity of 
fulphat of potafh as contains 100 grains of real acid, and to 
this a fufficient quantity of nitrat of lime be added to con- 
vert the whole of the fulphuric acid into fulphat of lime, it 
is evident that 80.6 grains of lime will be required, and 
234.4 grains of nitric acid will be fet at liberty ; but this 
quantity of nitric acid would require for faturation 195.32 
grains of potafh, whereas the decompofed fulphat of potafh 
will furnifh only 108.7 grains; there fhould remain there- 
fore 64.87 grains of nitric acid in excefs, or uncombined 
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with any bafe. If, however, we put this calculation to the 
teft’ of experiment, we fhall find whether the liquor be 
diluted, or concentrated, or even brought to cryttallization, 
that there is not the {malleft trace to be found of any difen- 
gaged acid. 

Befides the above, there are feveral other important ob- 
jeGtions to Mr. Kirwan’s theory, efpecially to that part of 
it in which he fuppofes equal quantities of real fulphuric, 
nitric, and muriatic acids, to require for their faturation the 
fame proportion of potafh. The force of thefe objections 
has been acknowledged by Mr. Kirwan in his treatife “ on 
the firength of acids and the compofition of neutral falts ;” he 
has, in confequence, deduced the proportion of real acid, in 


nitrous and fulphuric acids, from other lefs exceptionable 
data; fo that his numerical table of the ftrength of affinities 
is now by far the moft corre&t of any that has yet been 
conftruéted ; and his fundamental principle, that the quantity 
of bafe required to faturate a given quantity of real acid, is.a 
true cxpreflion of the force of affinity between the acid and 
the bate, {eems to receive additional confirmation in pro- 
portion to the advance of chemical knowledge. 

The following correéted table of the quantity of bafe 
taken up by 100 parts of fulphuric, nitric, muriatic, and 
carbonic acids, is copied from Mr. Kirwan’s effay on the 
analyfis of mineral waters. 


100 parts.| Potafh. | Soda. | Ammon. 
Sulphuric] 121.48 78.32 | 26.05 
Nitric ‘ 117.7 73-43 | 40.35 
Muriatic | 177.6 136.2 | 58.48 
Carbonic O5-3 149.6 


§ VV. Laws of Affinity. 

Before the fubje& of affinity was fo well underftood asiit 
is at prefent, or rather while chemifts were not yet aware of 
the extreme difficulty and uncertainty of their refearches, 
all the known faés were collected and claflified, and from 
them was deduced a number of general laws of, affinity, 
moft of which have been fince overturned, or effentially 
modified by later more accurate inveftigations. ‘The enu- 
meration of thefe laws, with fuch reftriGiions as have been 
induced by modern difcoveries, will form the fubjeét of this 


{eGtion. 
1. Chemical affinity takes place only between bodies of different 


natures. 

This neceffarily follows from the definition given in the 
third feGtion, by which chemical affinity was diftinguifhed 
from the attraétion of aggregation or cohefion, by this very 
circumftance. 


2. Affinity takes place only betaeen the ultimate particles of 
odies. 

Where two fimple fubftances enter into combination, 
this may be allowed to be the cafe, but certainly does not 
happen when compound bodies unite with each other: thus 
when oxygen and hydrogen combine together into water, and 
oxygen and fulphur into fulphuric acid, there is probably an 
affinity between the ultimate particles of oxygen with thofe 
of hydrogen in one cafe, and thofe of fulphur in the other ; 
‘but when water and fulphuric acid combine together, the 
affinity takes place between particles of water and of acid, 
each of which is refolvable into its chemical elements, and 
jS» therefore, not in a {tate of ultimate divifion. 


3. The affinity which any one body has for a feries of 
others, is not equal in force towards each individual of that 
Series. 

It is probable that no two fubftances can be found, whofe 
feparate affinity for a third is perfeétly equal in fimilar cir- 
cumitances ; that fuch inftances, if they ever occur, are at 
leaft very rare, is obvious from all that has been faid con- 
cerning fingle and compound elective affinity ; the whole of 
which eflentially depends upon this law, and is at the fame 
time a demonttration of its truth. S 

4. Chemical affinity may a& upon more than tao fubfances 
at the fame time, and unite them into one compound. 

A confiderable number of triple falts has lately becen dif- 
covered which feem to countenance this law; perhaps, 
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Barytes. \Strontian.| Lime. |Magnetiz.| 


| 
| 
| 


200 138 70 57-92 
178.12 | 116.86 55°77 47-64 
314.46 | 246.21 | 113.3 | 89.8 
aicaig ll Baa 122 50 


however, it is fcarcely yet eftablifhed beyond the reach of 
controverfy. In one fenfe, indeed, almoit all the falts may 
be faid to be compounds of more than two fubttances, 
thus, fulphat of iron confiits of fulphur, iron, and oxygen ; 
carbonat of ammonia, of carbon, hydrogen, azot, and oxy- 
gen: but in thefe and fimilar cafes, it is uniyerfally allowed 
that the affinity of a binary compound is totally different 
from that of its elements: fo, the neutral falt, carbonat of 
ammonia, is not held together by the concurrent affinities of 
its four primary elements, but by thofe of its two immediate 
compound parts, carbonic acid and ammonia. Common 
alum is ufually confidered as a proper triple falt, in which 
the feparate affinities of fulphuric acid, alumine, and potafh, 
are acting on each other at the fame time ;_ of this, however, 
there appears not the leait evidence, for though the falt in 
quellion may be made by adding together fulphuric acid, 
alumine, and potafh, yet the fame refult is obtained by 
combining acidulous fulphat of alumine with fulphat of pot- 
afh. Similar obfervations may be made on the ammoniaco- 
magnefian and other triple falts, as they are called. 


5. Chemical a@ion will not take place between two bodies ex- 
cept one of them, at leaft, isin a fluid flate. 

This, though more accurate than the ancient maxim, 
‘© corpora non agunt nifi fint foluta,” is obvioufly borrowed 
fromit. There are two kinds of fluidity, the elaftic and non- 
elaftic, and thefe require to be carefully diftinguifhed from 
each other: the firft, or the gaffeous, is for the moft part 
very unfavourable to chemical combination, while the fe- 
cond, or the liquid, (including both fufion and folution) is 
one of the moit indifpenfable circumftances in all cafes of 
affinity. 


6. Chemical affinity is in an inverfe ratio to the attraciton of 
aggregation. 

This would feem to be a neceflary deduGtion from the 
preceding law ; it is not, however, to be adinitted without 
many limitations. The aggregation of bodies may be de- 
ftroyed by mere mechanical means to a certaindegree; fuch 
is the effect of the operations of cutting, rafping, pounding, 
&c. Now, in all thefe, and fimilar cafes, the above law 
holds ftriG@ly true : the eafe and rapidity with which bodies 
are decompofed, or enter into new combinations being di- 
re€tly as the quantity of furface that they prefent, or in- 
verfely as their maffes. Thus fluat of lime (fluor fpar) in 
entire cryftals, is wholly unaffected by fulphuric acid, but in 
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proportion as its furfaces are multiplied by grinding it down 
to power, fo is its attraction of aggregation diminifhed ; 
and the aétion of the fulphuric acid on the lime, to the ex- 
clufion of the fluoric acid, becomes more energetic. It 
would be more correét. to fay, that the effcacy of chemical 
affinity is inverfely as the attraGtion of aggregation ; be- 
caufe its abfolute force remains conttaytly the fame, and it 
only appears to increafe on account of the diminution of its 
antagonilt attraQiion. Thus, let the chemical affinity of lime 
and fluoric acid be = ro, and the force of its cohcfive at- 
traction, when cryftallized = 6, the fum of its quiefcent 
affinities will be = 16. Let the affinity of fulphuric acid 
for lime, or the divellent affinity be = 13; it is obvious 
that no decompofition can take place, although the chemi- 
cal divellent affinity is fupetior to the quiefcent one; but, 
thefe continuing the fame, let the attraction of aggregation 
be reduced by mechanical triture to be only = 2, then the 
ftrongeft ch-mical affinity will become efficacious, and a de- 
compofition will take place. 

The aggregation of bodies is, however, more frequently 
overcome by the aétion of folution by water, or fufion by 
fire, and thefe menftrua are fo commonly made ufe of that 
the habit is infenfibly acquired of confidering folutions of 
fubftances in water or fire, as equally fimple with the fame 
bodies when in a concrete ftate. It is from this overfight 
that all the apparent exceptions to this law have originated. 
« If,” fays Morveau, “we apply heat to a mixture of acid 
*¢ and water, or of alcohol and water, which are real chemi- 
** cal combinations, we only augment the degree of their 
* rarefaClion 3 but inftead of thus promoting their union we 
‘ feparate them; the fame is the cafe with thofe metallic 
** oxyds that are decompofable by mere heat, and of all 
“‘thofe compound falts, one of the principles of which is 
“ more fixed than the other.’ If, however, caloric is capa- 
ble of being exhibited in an uncombined ftate, and of being 
diftinguifhed from all other fubftances by peculiar fenfible 
properties, if thefe are moditied and changed by combina- 
tion with different bodies, if caloric may be transferred 
from one body to another, according to an afcertained or- 
der of chemical affinity ; and finally, if it may be feparated 
from its combination, and again exhibited with all the ori- 
ginal properties that were at firft charaéteriftic of it, what 
reafon is there to deny that it is fo far a material fubftance, 
as to be capable of chemical combination ? To recur, there- 
fore, to the examples adduced by Morveau : if to the com- 
pound of alcohol and water a certain quantity of caloric be 
added, it will be divided between the two ingredients, ac- 
cording to their refpetive affinities, and in proportion to 
the addition of this new fubftance will the original affinities 
of the water and alcohol be weakened: the alcohol being 
the fooneft faturated with caloric, will afflume a gaffeous 
form, and being affilted by the attraCtion of gravitation, 
will feparate from the water. In all this there is nothing 
inconfittent with the general order of chemical agency ; 
whereas the reafoning of Morveau involves a contradiétion 
in terms: for if the force of chemical affinity is capable of 
being overcome by rarefaGion, and if rarefaGtion is no- 
thing but the greateft poffible refolution of an aggregate, 
it follows that the abfolute force of chemical affinity may 


be overcome by the negation of the attraGtion of aggrega- 
tion. 


7. When twe or more fubflances unite to form a chemical 
compound, they lofe their own peculiar properties, and thofe of 
the ge compound are not to be inferred from the properties of its 
elements. 


Jt is not meant by this that the properties of a com- 


pound are always, and in every particular, different from 
thofe of its conflituent parts, only that they are by no 
means intermediate between them. ‘The reverfe of this 
was maintained by the earlier chemifts, and accordingly 
Stahl taught that falts were compofed of earth and water, 
becaufe he fancied their properties to be a medium between 
thofe of thefe two fubttances. It will probably be thought 
at prefent that the very inflance which Stahl has feleéted to 
prove his maxim is rather conclufive on the contrary fide ; 
but numberlefs other more unexceptionable examples occur 
in every department of chemiftry. Tin and iron are both 
of them very duétile, but if equal parts of the two are 
melted together, the refult is a brittle alloy. Magnefia is 
taftelefs, fulphuric acid is intenfely four, combine them, and 
we obtain a bitter falt. Alkali is colourlefs, fyrup of vio- 
lets is purple, the produét upon mixture is green ; carbo= 
nic acid and ammonia, when feparate, are gaffeous, mix 
them, and they become folid. Amalgam of lead, and of 
pifmuth are folid, by combination they form a liquid. 


8. The capacity for caloric is always changed by chemical 
combination. 


This law is, in fa€, only an offset from the preceding ; 
and for the explanation of it, fee caLoric. 


§ VI. 


All thofe cafes of chemical affinity, which either really 
or apparently contradict the general laws that have juft 
been cited, may be reduced to two claffes; wiz. thofe 
depending on the variable force of affinity itfelf, and 
thofe occafioned by the aétion of other antagonift attrac- 
tions. 


t. The whole fyftem of Bergman depends on the abfo- 
lute uniformity of elective attraction, on its being a conftant 
force, fo that if (the temperature and menftruum remaining 
the fame) the combination A B is decompofed by C, to 
the exclufion of B, the new fubftance A C, cannot be 
again feparated by B, fo as to reproduce A B, and leave 
C at liberty. With fti!l more rigour does this apply to all 
the methods of eftimating numerically the excefs of one 
affinity over another, independently of the relative quanti- 
ties of the fubftances employed. It appears, neverthelefs, 
from Berthollet’s treatife on this fubjeé, that in almoft all 
cafes of change produced by eleétive affinity, there is not 
a total transfer of the bafe, but a partition of it between 
the two oppofite attra€ting fubitances in a compound ratio 
of the relative force of affinity and quantity of each. That | 
in many cafes the excefs of quantity may fupply the defi- 
ciency of force, and therefore that the mafs muft be care- 
fully taken into confideration, together with the fpecific 
force in the conftruétion of tables of affinity. Barytes is 
properly placed by Bergman at the head of the column of the 
affinities of fulphuric acid, in water; not, however, becaufe it 
is impoffible for fulphat of barytes to be decompofed by 
any other fubftance, but becaufe, if equal quantities are 
taken of all the fubftances that combine with fulphuric 
acid, barytes will be found to decompofe the greateft pro- 
portion of any other fulphat ; and of the fulphat of barytes 
the largeft part will remain undecompofed by a quantity of 
any body equal in weight to the barytic part of the falt in 
queftion. ‘Thus, if equal parts of pure potafhand fulphat of 
barytes are boiled together to drynefs in a {mall quantity 
of water, it will be found that the fulphuric acid has been 
divided between the two bafes in the compound ratio of 
their mafs and their force of affinity ; the greater part of 
the barytic fulphat will be found undecompoted, a {mall 
quantity. of barytes will be found at liberty, moft of the 
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potafh will alfo be uncombined, but a certain~ proportion 
will be united with the fulphuric acid which the barytes 
has loft, in the form of fulphat of potafh. ‘To make this 
matter plainer, let us examine the refults of the decompofi- 
tion of fulphat of barytes by potafh, and of fulphat of pot- 
afh by barytes, as calulated from Mr. Kirwan’s data. Sul- 
phat of barytes contains 3.33 parts of fulphuric acid and 
6.66 of barytes: if therefore we take ten parts of this falt 
and an eqnal quantity of potafh we have, 

3-33 fulph. a. 

6.66 barytes 

10 potafh. 
and the affinity of equal parts of barytes and potafh for 
fulphuric acid being: 2: 1.21 the acid, if fhared between 
them in the compound ratio of their mafs and their affinity, 
will be 13.32 to barytes, and 12.1 to potafh: now the 
compofition of fulphat of barytes being as already ftated, 
and that of fulphat of potafh being 54 of alkali to 45 of 
acid, there will remain undecompofed 5.22 parts of barytic 
fulphat ; 5.18 of barytes will be fet at liberty ; 3.47 of ful- 
phated potafh will be produced, and 8.11 of potafh will con- 
tinue uncombined. If, on the other hand, we mix equal 
parts of fulphat of potafh and barytes we fhall have 

5-48 potafh 
4.52 fulph. a. 
1o__barytes , 

and the acid being divided between the bafes in the com- 
pound ratio of their maffes and force of affinity, will give 
6.63 parts to the potafh and 20. to the barytes: there will 
then be 2.48 parts fulphat of potafh remaining undecom- 
pofed, and 3.24 barytes uncombined; 4.12 parts potafh will be 
fet at liberty, and 10.14 fulphat of barytes will be produced. 

It is not merely in a few inftances that this partition of 
one body between two others, according to their refpeétive 
maffes and affinities, takes place, there being fcarcely any 
example to the contrary. Lime has a weaker affinity than 
potath for fulphuric acid ; yet lime, when a¢ting on an equal 
weight of fulphat of potafh, is capable of partly decompof- 
ing it: the fame happens with phofphat of lime and potafh, 
with fulphat of potafh and foda, &c. 

From thefe and fimilar experiments it follows, that when 
a compound of two fubftances is a&ted on by any third 
body, that part of the compound which is the fubjeét of 
combination, is fhared between the two remaining elements, 
not only in the proportion of their refpective degrees of 
affinity, but alfo according to their quantity ; thefe two 
fubftances therefore muft be confidered as oppofite forces, 
dividing between them the fubjeét of combination, according 
to the ratio of their intenfity, and this intenfity depends, not 
only on the energy of affinity, but alfo on the quantity, fo 
that by varying this in either, the effect produced will be 
proportionably modified. 

Another confequence is, that the aGtion of a fubftance 
in oppofition to any particular combination decreafes, as it 
advances towards faturation ; and as the force of this is 
continually diminifhing, fo the power of the fubftance eli- 
minated is enlarging according to its increafed quantity, and 
this effeét takes place till the antagonift forces exa¢tly coun- 
terpoife each other. 

A third inference is, that in cafes of precipitation the pre- 
cipitate neceffarily retains a portion of the fub{tance with 
which it had before been combined ; for during the inftant 
of this action, a partition is made of the fubje& of combina- 
tion in proportion to the affinities and maffes of the fub- 
ftances employed. 

2. The variable ratio of the force of affinity between 
the two elements of particular compounds, is another ano- 


maly and occafional fource of error. Thus the black oxyd 
of manganefe readily parts with a portion of its oxygen, 
by the action of fuch a portion of caloric as will juit raife 
it to ignition ; but after it has parted with this excefs of 
oxygen, the affinity which unites it to the remainder, fol- 
lows a much higher ratio, fo that the utmolt poffible ac- 
cumulation of caloric is unable to produce any further de- 
compofition: hence the affinity of metallic manzanefe for 
oxygen is very high, and the affinity of the white oxyd 
of manganefe for oxygen is much lower than it ought to 
be, provided the affinity of thefe two fubftances was in an 
uniform ratio, according to their relative proportions. So 
again, the acidulous fulphat of barytes is decompofed by 
an equal quantity of water into the common barytic fulphat 
and fulphuric acid, yet no addition of water can produce any 
further decompofition of this earthy falt; the general fact, 
therefore, of mafs compenfating for inferiority of attradtive 
force does not here hold good. Another ftriking example 
of the fame is the decompofition of tartrite of potafh by acet- 
ous acid, into acidulous tartrite of potafh and acetite of pot- 
afh; and the refiftance made by the acidulous tartrite to all 
further decompofition by any quantity of acetous acid. The 
fame may be faid of the affinity of muriatic acid to oxygen, 
and of its bafe for the fame fubftance. 

3. The order of chemical affinities is often modified by 
the attraction of faline vegetation, a power belonging to ail 
but the deliquefcent falts, which caufes them to feparate 
from the water that holds them in folution, and rife in the 
form of vegetations up the fides of the veffel in which they 
are contained: the effloref{cent {alts are more particularly 
fubjeGt to this attraétion, and confequently their affinities 
are the moft frequently difturbed by this force. Muriat 
of foda is {carcely, if at all, decompofed by carbonated lime 
in water; but if, according to Scheele’s procefs, lime and mu- 
riat of foda are mixed with only fo much water as will make 
the mafs into a pafte, and this is expofed to carbonic acid 
gas, a faline efflorefcence will fhortly make its appearance, 
poffefling all the properties of carbonated foda, and the mu- 
riat of lime in a deliquefcent ftate will be found at the bot- 
tom of the veffel: but if the carbonat of foda is diffolved and 
added to the muriat of lime, an immediate decompofition 
will take place, and carbonated lime and muriat of foda 
will be produced. A fimilar effect happens when iron 
is moiftened with muriat of foda and expofed to carbonic 
acid gas. 

4. The laft caufe of anomaly that need be mentioned, 
arifes from the affinity of water with fubflances diffolved in 
it, and this isa very important circumftance to be aware of, 
as it accounts for the otherwife inexplicable phenomenon of 
what are called incompatible falts in certain mineral waters. 
Bergman, Kirwan, Cavendifh, and other eminent chemifts, 
have difcovered in mineral waters the co-exiftence of {mall 
quantities of various falts, which, in common circumftances, 
decompofe each other; thus the waters of Rathbone-place, 
according to Cavendifh, contain in the pint o.9 of a grain 
carbonated ammonia, and 1.2 grain of fulphat of lime. 
A gallon of Harrowgate water contains 13 grains muriated 
lime, and 5 grains fulphated magnefia. But in both thefe 
cafes, on account of the {mall quantity of falt compared to 
that of the water, the affinity of this laft, aided by its mafs, 
is capable of overcoming the excefs of the divellent, over the 
quiefcent affinities of the falts that it holds in folution ; and 
is obvioufly the true reafon of the faGt, for if, by evapora- 
tion, a confiderable proportion of the water is taken away, 
the divellent affinities of the two falts become efficacious, and 
decompofition takes place. 

For other fubjeéts in fome meafure connected with the 
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important fubje@& of chemical affinity, fee Anueston, Cav- 
STALLIZATION, SATURATION, SOLUTION. 

Di&. Method. art. Affinité—Recherches fur les’ lois 
de PAffhinité par Berthollet-—Annales de Chymie, vais. 
xili. xiv. xvii. xxv.—Bergman, on Eleétive Attraétion.— 
Kirwan on Min. Waters.—Fourcroy Syfléme des connais 
Chimiques, vol. i.—Pearfon on Ele&tive Attra&tion.— Kir- 
wan on the ftrength of Acids, and the compofition of Neu- 
tral Salts. 

AFFION, is a name given by the Arabians to opium ; 
and alfo to an eleGtary, in which opium is an ingredient. 

AFFIRMATION, affrmatio, in Logic, a pofitive pro- 
polition, alledging the truth or reality of fomething. 

Affirmation is defined, by the Logicians, an act whereby 
we attribute one idea to another; as fuppofing it to belong, 
or agree to it.—As when, conceiving perfection to agree to 
the Deity, we fay, God is perfed. 

This, on other occafions, is called ENUNCIATION, PRO- 
POSITION, COMPOSITION, and JUDGING. 

ArrFirMation, in Laz, fignifies the ratifying or con- 
firming a former law, or judgment. : 

We fay, to afirma judgment: the houfe of lords, on an 
appeal, affirmed the decree of the Lord Chancellor, or of the 
lords of {effion in Scotland. 

Affirmance is ufed in the fame fenfe. § Hen. vi. c. 12. 

AFFIRMATION is alfo ufed in Grammar, by fome refiners 
upon that art, for what is ufually called a vers ; becaufe 
the office of that part of fpeech is to exprefs what we affirm 
or attribute to any fubjed. 

Arrirmarion is alfo ufed fora folemn form of attefting 
the truth, allowed to be ufed by the Quaxers, inftead of 
an oath, which they hold abfolutely unlawful to take. 
See the form of the affirmation, &c. under the article 
Quaker. 

AFFIRMATION is of divers kinds, tacit, by words, by a 
nod, or gefture, &c. 

Ina civil law fenfe, affirmation may be divided into /imple, 
which is that from which no obligation arifes ; and qualified, 
which infers an obligation. 

The requifites of this latter are, that it be, 1. deliberate 
and free; 2. fincere ; 3. certain and fpecific ; 4. clear and 
perfpicuous. 

AFFIRMATIVE, in Logic. See AFFIRMATION. 

There are univerfal afrmative propolitions; and fuch, 
ufually, are the firft of sytLoGisms. 

In Algebra we have alfo affirmative or pofitive QUANTITIES, 
which have their appropriated cHARacTERS. The term 
affirmative was introduced by Vieta. 

AFFIRMATIVE fign, or charaGter. See CHAaRAcTER. 

AFFIRMATIVE, in Grammar. Authors diftinguith affirma. 
tive particles ; fuch is, yes. 

The term affirmative is alfo fometimes ufed /fubfantively. 
Thus we fay, the affirmative is the more probable fide of the 
queftion ; there were fo many votes, or voices, for the affir- 
mative. , 

AFFIRMATIVE is particularly applied, in the Roman 1n- 
quisiT1on, to fuch heretics as own the errors and opinions 
with which they are charged ; and maintain them in their 
examination with firmnefs and refolution. 

AFFIX, afixus, compounded of ad and figo, I fix, in 
Grammar, a particle added at the clofe of a word, either to 
diverfify its form, or alter its fignification. In which fenfe, 
affix is the fame with /ujfix; though affix is fometimes, but 
lefs properly, applied more generally fo as to include prefix 
particles. 

We meet with affixes in the Saxon, the German, and 
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other northern languages; but more efpecially in the He- 
brew and other oriental tongues. 

The Hebrew affixes are fingle fyllables, frequently fingle 
letters, fubjoined to nouns and verbs; and contribute not 
a little to the brevity of that language. The affixes of 
nouns may be called po/feffive affixes, as they denote the pof- 
fcfive pronouns; and thofe of verbs, verbal affixes. In fe- 
minine nouns, ending in Fy, the fF is changed into ff, before 
the affixes, and * is inferted after the plural feminine termi- 
nation fj, probably for foftening the found; « g. 
IPN, my law, and yy AIM, our laws. The f= of 
the plural mafculine termination is expelled by the affixes, 
and when 9 my, is affixed to the plural, after 5 is expelled, 
the § of the plural coalefces with the affix; and they are 
dillinguifhable only by the fenfe, or by other words in the 
fentence; ¢ g. I94D50, my books, \397DD, our books. 
Plural affixes are not unfrequently fubjomed to fingular 
nouns, and vice verfd; e. g, 4 (1 Kings viii. 26) 
for S57 thy word; and FaN\DN (Exod. iv. 5) for 
COVA: their fathers. As the poffeffive pronouns are 
{ubjoined to nouns, the perfonal pronouns are fubjoined to 
verbs in the fame manner. In this cafe the 7 of the third 
perfon fingular feminine 1s changed into Jy, and the Fy of the 
fecond perfon fingular feminine affumes 9, before the af- 
fixes; eg. JAMS, (1 Sam. xviti. 28) se loved him, 
for JTMIMN, and Wm (Ezek. xvi. 19). for 
WAND aad thou gaveft him. Inthe fecond perfon plu- 
ral, mafculine and feminine of Kal, the [> and f final are 
ejected, and their place is fupplied by 4, inferted before 
the affixes 5 e g. IAM IDM, for WOMTAD and (IND 
ye delivered him. Sometimes the. is wanting, and thus 
this perfon is not eafily diftinguifhed from the third, fecond 
and firtt perfon fingular ; as *}y4y9v, (Zech. vil. 5). for 
SIND, did ye faff unto me? Affixes are fometimes fub- 
joined to the infinitives of paflive verbs, in which cafe thefe 
infinitives afflume the rank of fubftantive. nouns; as 
DX IM yd (Gen. v. 2). Ln the day when they were 
created, or of their creation. When affixes are thus joined 
to infinitives, they may be taken either actively or paflively, 
or exprefled by the nominative or accufative cafe, according 
to the fenfe of the paflage; e g. SND C]Vo, may be 
underftood to fignify cither, Jn the day in which he himjelf. 
delivered, or in which he delivered him. Some adverbs, and 
all prepofitions, affume affixes ; but as the affixes of verbs are 
generally rendered by the accufative, and thofe of nouns by 
the genitive, the affixes of adverbs are exprefled by the no- 
minative, and thofe of prepofitions by the cafe which the 
prepofition governs. Wilfon’s Elements of Heb. Gram. p,. 
108. 174. Mafclef, Heb. Gr. vol. i. p. 65, 171, 189. 

The oriental !anguages are much the fame as to the RA- 
picars 3 and differ chiefly from each other as to affixes and 
PREFIXES. Mem. Acad. Infcrip. tom. ix. p. 334. 

AFFLATUS, formed from ad and flare, to blow, li- 
terally denotes a blaft of wind, breath, or vapour, ftriking 
with force again{t another body. 

Naturalifts fometimes {peak of the affatus of ferpents. 

Tully ufes the word figuratively, for a divine 1NSPIRA- 
T10N. In which fenle, he afcribes all great and eminent 
accomplifhments to a divine affatus. See PyTuia. 

AFFLENK, in Geography, a town of Stiria, in Ger- 
many ; two leagues north of Pruck. 

AFFLICTION is not itfelf, in propriety of medical 
fpeech, a difeafe, but it produces many ; for whatever ex- 
cites envy, anger, or hatred, produces difeafes from tenfe 
fibres; as whatever excites fear, grief, joy, or delight, be- 
gets difeafes from relaxation 
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Many chronical difeafes, particularly the phrhifia, {pring 
from affliGion. Fora very remarkable hiftory of the effect 
of affliction, fee Hift. de l’ Acad. Roy. des Scienc. an. 1732. 

AFFLUX, in L£k@ricity, is oppofed to efflux; and 
both terms were ufed by the Abbé Nollet, and alfo by Dr, 
Watfon, previoufly to the difcovery of pofitive and nega- 
tive eleftrics. They apprehended that in all electrical 
operations, there was both an affux of electrical matter 
to the globe and the conduétor,: and likewife an efflux of 
the fame matter from them. Dr. Watfon foon correéted 
this miftaken opinion; but the Abbé Nollet was more te- 
nacious ; and he was confirmed in his attachment to this 
favourite theory by obferving, that bodies not infulated, 
plunged in electric atmofpheres, fhewed figns of eledtri- 
city ; not perceiving, that the eleétricity of fuch bodies 
was in its nature and effe€ts different from, and direGly 
oppolite to that of the ele€trified body, in the atmofphere 
of which they were involved. See Evecrricity. 

AFFORAGE, in the French Cufoms, a duty paid to 
the lord of a diftri&, for permiffion to fell wine, or other 
liquors within his feignory. 

Afforage is alfo ufed for the rate or price of provifions 
laid and fixed by the provoft, or theriffs, of Paris. 

AFFORARE, to afzar, in Law, is to fet a value on 
any thing: and afforatus denotes appraifed or valued, as 
things vendible in a fair or market. Du-Cange. See Ar- 
FEERORS. 

AFFORCEMENT, afforciamentum, derived from the 
barbarous Latin afforciare, to firengthen, confirm, in fome 
ancient charters, denotes a FORTRESS, or work of FoRTI- 
FICATION and DEFENCE. 

AFFORESTING, afforeflatio, the turning ground into 
Forest. In this fenfe, the word ftands oppolite to pe-ar- 
FORESTING. 

The Conqueror, and his fucceffors, continued afforefting 
the lands of the fubje& for many reigns; till the griev- 
ance became fo notorious, that the people of all degrees 
and denominations were brought to fue for relief; which 
was at length obtained, and commiffions were granted to 
furvey and perambulate the foreft, and feparate all the new 
afforefted lands, and re-convert them to the ufes of their 
proprietors, under the name and quality of puRLi£v, or 

ouralle land. 

AFFRANCHISEMENT. See Manumission. 

AFFRAY, in Law, is derived from the French word 
effrayer, to affright, and it formerly meant no more}; as 
where perfons appeared with armour or weapons, not ufually 
worn, to the terror of others. Stat. 2 Edw. III. cap. 3. 
But it now implies a fkirmifh or fighting between two or 
more, in fome public place, to the terror of his majefty’s 
fubje&ts ; and there muft be a ftroke given or offered, or a 
weapon drawn, otherwife it is not an affray; but if the 
fighting be in private it is no affray, but an affault. 3 Inft. 
158. It is inquirable in the court leet, and punifhable by 
juftices of peace in their feffions, by fine and imprifonment ; 
and it differs from AssAuLT, in that it isa wrong to the 
public ; whereas affault is of a private nature. Lamb. lib. 
ii. Affrays may be fupreffed by any private perfon pre- 
fent, who is juftifiable in endeavouring to part the comba- 
tants, whatever confequences may enfue. But a conftable, 
or other fimilar officer, may break open doors to fupprefs 
an affray, or apprehend the affrayers; and he may either 
take them before a juftice, or imprifon them by his own 
authority for a convenient time, till the heat is over; and 
may then, perhaps, alfo make them find fureties for the 
peace. 3 Inft. 158. 1 Hawkins P. c. 134, 136, 138. The 
offence of affray admits of feveral degrees of aggravation. 
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This is the cafe when two perfons deliberately engage in a 
DUEL, though no mifchief has aétually enfued. Another 
aggravation Is, when the officers of jultice are difturbed by 
an affray, in the due execution of their office, or where it 
occurs in the king’s court and fuch places. All affrays in 
a church or church-yard are deemed heinous offences ; and 
therefore it is enacted, by Stat. 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 4. that if 
any perfon fhall, by words only, quarrel, chide, or brawl, in 
a church or church-yard, the ordinary fhall fufpend him, if 
a layman, ab ingreffu ecclefic ; and, if a clerk in orders, from 
the miniftration of his office, during pleafure. And, if 
any perfon in fuch church or church-yard proceeds to {mite 
or lay violent hands upon another, he fliall be excommuni- 
cated, iffo fado; or if he ftrikes him with a weapon, or 
draws any weapon with intent to ftrike, he fhall, befides 
excommunication (being convi&ed by a jury), have one of 
his ears cut off; or, having no ears, be branded with the 
letter F in his cheek. Blackft. Com. vol. iv. p. 146. 

AFFREIGHTMENT, or ArrrsTAmMenT, AFFRETA- 
MENTUM, in Law, fignifies the FREIGHT of a fhip. 

The word is formed from the French fret, which ex- 

reffes the fame thing. 

AFFRONTE,, French, compounded of ad, to, and frons, 
forehead, in Heraldry, is underitood of animals borne in an 
ESCUTCHEON as facing, or with their heads turned towards 
each other. This is otherwife called confronte ; and ftands 
oppofed to adoffé. When a favage’s head is full-faced, it is 
faid to be affronté. The word often occurs in the fame fenfe 
with gardant. 

AFFUERA, in Geography, one of the iflands of Juan 
Fernandes, on the South-fea coaft, in the kingdom of Chili. 
Its longitude, from the meridian of Callao, is 30° 20’, and 
it is about 400 leagues to the north of Cape Horn. This 
coaft {warms with fea-lions and wolves. 

AFFUIAGE, affuiagium, derived from affoer, q.d. affo- 
care, to make a fire, of ad and focus, in Ancient Cuftoms, a 
right of cutting fuel-wood in a foreft, or the like, for main- 
taining family-fire. Du-Cange. 

AFFUSION, the a& of pouring fome fluid fubftance 
en another body. Dr. Grew gives feveral experiments of 
the lu€tation arifing from the affufion of divers men{truums 
on all forts of bodies. Divines and church hiftorians fpeak 
of sartism by affufion; which amounts to much the fame 
with what we now call fprinkling. 

AFGHANS, in Geography and Hiftory, comprehend 
generally the feveral tribes of Mahometans, who inhabit the 
northern parts of India; fome of whom are fpread over the 
whole of India, and known by the name of Pastans: they 
are efteemed the beft foldiers in the country. Ina more 
reftriéted fenfe, they are the indigenous poffeflors of a tra& 
of country, which ftretches from the mountains of Tartary 
to certain parts of the gulf of Cambay and Perfia, and from 
the Indus to the confines of Perfia; and their principal 
fettlements have been the mountainous diltri@s bordering on 
Candahar, Cabul, Ghizni, Paifhawur or Peifhor, and Ha- 
zaret, &c. The Afghans are reprefented as a rude unlet- 
tered peaple, without a written character, fays Mr. Forfter 
(Journey from Bengal to England, through the northern 
parts of India, &c.), and {peaking a language, called 
Pufbio, peculiar to themfelves. They are a robult hardy 
race of men, and being generally addifted to a {late of pre- 
datory warfare, their manners largely partake of a bar- 
barous infolence, and they avow a fixed contempt for the 
occupations of civil life. The territory which they chiefly 
inhabit is denominated by Mr. Forlter Afganiflan, and he 
obferves that, though the natives are denominated Tartars 
in fome hiftories of Afia, they bear no refemblance to thofe 
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people, in their perfons, manners, or language. They 
have been fometimes fubject to the Moguls, and fometimes 
to the Perfians, but more frequently independent. During 
the weak reign of Shah Sultan Hoffein, and the tyranny 
of the eunuchs, by whom he was governed, they fuffered 
many fevere oppreffions; and under the dire€tion of Mir, 
toe. Amir, Weis, or Vaez, one of their chiefs, a man of a bold 
and enterprifing {pirit, they determined to revolt, and to 
throw off the Perfian yoke. faving ineffeCtually peti- 
tioned for redrefs, and their deputies to the Perfian court 
being difmifled as the agents of a feditious and turbulent 
people, their leader, Mir Weis, was feized and fent as a 
prifoner to Ifpahan. He contrived, however, by his pre- 
fents and his eloquence, fo to ingratiate himfelf with the 
king’s minifters, and with the king himfelf, that he was 
not only releafed, but acquitted and favoured with the 
royal protection. This vifit afforded him an opportunity 
of obferving the weaknefs of the Perfian monarchy, and 
of concerting meafures for the fuccefs of the enterprife 
which he had projeéted. With a view of uniting the 
Afghans in his intereft, he obtained leave to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca; and here he obtained a difpenfation 
for effecting the revolt which he had meditated. After the 
fuccefsful execution of feveral preparatory meafures, and 
the murder of the Khan of Kandahar, and his Perfian 
and Georgian adherents, he marched forward to the city 


which he furprifed and took. He was then joined by the - 


Afghans, who, after feveral alternate-defeats and victories, 
obtained peaceable poffeffion of the whole kingdom of Can- 
dahar, A.D. 1713. Mir Weis, however, who had for 
fome time affumed the title of king, with other enfigns of 
fovereignty, died in his new kingdom in the year 1715, and 
was fucceeded on the throne by his brother, Mir Abdollah. 
This prince was de(litute of talents, ambition, and courage ; 
and therefore formed a defign of reitoring Candahar to the 
crown of Perfia, Whilft he was negociating the furrender, 
he was killed by his nephew Mir Mahmud, a prince of the 
age of 18, who was proclaimed king of Candahar, within 
fix months after the death of his father. 

In 1717, the bdollees, another tribe of Afghans, who 
refided in the province of Herat, and who had fubmitted to 
Perfia, on condition of not being fubje@t to foreign gover- 
nors, refolved to follow the example of the Afghans of 
Candahar, and to emancipate themfelves from the Perfian 
yoke. They fucceeded in their attempt, and Herat became 
an independent republic. Mir Mahmud, availing himfelf 
of the revolt of the Abdollees, and of other concurring cir- 
cumttances, which contributed to enfeeble the Perfian 
government, proceeded to the execution of the defign which 
his father had conceived of fubduing the whole of Perfia, 
and engaged the Afghans, the Abdollees, and the other 
inhabitants of adjacent ftates, to co-operate with him. Ac- 
cordingly he began his march in January 17225 and 
having advanced within three leagues of Ifpahan, the 
capital, he pitched his camp and prepared for battle. 
The Perfian army, after fuffering a gveat flaughter,-whilft 
the lofs of the Afghans was very inconfiderable, was betrayed 
by one of its own generals, and reduced to the greateft 
diftrefs. Mahmud having gained the fuburbs, invefted the 
city ; but feveral unfavourable circumftances occurred during 
the fiege, and the Afghans muft have withdrawn if Shah 
Hoffein had net been deferted and betrayed by thofe in whom 
he placed his chief confidence. After enduring the horrors of 
famine for two months to fuch a degree that the befieged were 
under the neceffity of confuming every kind of brute animal 
they could find, and of appeating their hunger by eating 
the bodies of thofe who died, and even murdering their fel- 
Jow-citizens and children, the city capitulated on condition 
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of Hoffein’s refigning the empire, together with his perfon 
and principal officers of the court, into the hands of the con- 
queror. ‘ Such,’’ faid the vanquifhed and diflreffed monarch, 
addreffing the Afghan prince, “ is the inftability of human 
grandeur: God difpofes of empires as he pleafes, and takes 
them from one nation to give them to another; but I pro- 
mife to confider you always as my own father; and I wail 
undertake nothing for the future without your advice.” As 
foon as thefe words were uttered, four thoufand Afghans 
were ordered to take poffeffion of the royal palace, and the 
gates of the city. hus, when Hoffein had reigned 28 years, 
the dynafty of the Seflis, or Safis, ended in the perlon of 
this prince, the 1oth fucceffor of Ifmael, its founder, after 
having lafled 223 years. Vor the manner in which Mahmud 
clofed -his life and reign, fee the article Maumup. He 
was fucceeded by Afhruff, the fon of Abdollah, whom the 
Afghans raifed to the throne of Perfia, A. D.1725. Tlie 
Afghans at this jun€ture were mafters of Khorafan, Kerman, 
and Pars, in Perfia ; and under the condué of Afhruff, they 
obtained fome fucceffes againft the Turks; but in 1727, 
they concluded a peace with them, and Afhruff acknow- 
Iedged the Ottoman emperor lawful fovereign of Perfia. 
About this time, efpecially in 1729, Nadir Shah, otherwife 
called Kuli Khan, began to diftinguifh himfelf. Having 
totally routed the Abdollee Afghans, of whom 5000 were 
made prifoners, and near 15,000 killed and wounded, and 
having taken poffeffion of Herat, he proceeded to meet 
Afhruff, who was marching towards Khorafan at the head 
of an army of 30,000. The Afghans were terrified by 
the profpeét of encountering the viétorious general of the 
Perfians, and wifhed to avoid an ation. They were, how- 
ever, compelled to engage, and the event was a complete 
victory on the part of the Perfians. The lofs fuftained by 
the Afghans was about 12,000 men: and that of the Per- 
fians amounted to the number of 4000. Athruff retreated 
towards Ifpahan, and was purfued by Kuli Khan. On his 
approach the Afghans quitted their feveral garrifons and fled 
towards the capital, where they depofited ample ftores of 
provifions, with the purpofe of defending themfelves to the 
laft extremity. But Athruff determined to try the event of 
a battle before he fubmitted to a fiege. Accordingly he 
marched out to a convenient fituation about 3c miles from 
the city, and waited Kuli Khan’s arrival. In the mean 
while he exercifed the moft wanton cruelty on the Perfians, 
ordering all the principal men to be cut off, and afterwards 
all they could find in the ftreets: fo that, for the {pace of 
twenty days, there was not a Perfian to be feen abroad, 
none appearing but women, who came out to buy the 
common neceflaries of life. At laft Kuli Khan arrived and 
obtained a complete victory. Afhruff having loft 7000 
men, retired to If{pahan, and iffued an order, that all the 
inhabitants fhould be flaughtered, and the palace and other 
houfes fet on fire. As they were about to execute this bar- 
barous order, the Perfian army approached the city ; 
upon which Afhruff and his men, having loaded their beafts 
with money, haftened to fave themfelves by flight ; and in 
a few hours there was fcarce an Afghan to be feen in the 
city. The Afghans took up their winter-quarters at Shi- 
raz; but they were purfued by Kuli Khan, Jan. 1730; 
and after an obinate refiftance, compelled to fly, and to 
leave behind them a great part of their treafure, and moft 
of their women and children. Afhruff, with about 1500 
of his men, marched direétly towards Candahar; but moft 
of them deferted him ; and the reft were furprifed by a body 
of the Balluches, and after a gallant defence, he and moft 
of his party were cut to pieces. Thus ended the ufurpation 
of the Afghans in Perfia. ; 

After Nadir Shah was proclaimed emperor of Perfia in 
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1536, he proceeded with his army towards Candahar, in 
order to reduce to fubjection the Afghans, who were the 
only enemies of the Perffan empire whom he had not fub- 
dued. Having fecured Candahar and Cabul, and ad- 
vancing in his march towards Peifhor, he was much incom- 
woded by thefe hardy mountaineers, and in feveral fkirmifhes 
with them loft many men, who were either killed or 
wounded. The Afghans had fortified themfelves fo ftrongly 
on the tops of the hills, that this viétorious general found 
it impoffible to force their paffes-without much bloodfhed ; 
and he therefore fent them offers of accommodation, which 
they accepted the more readily, as they had not received 
for four or five years the ufual allowance from court for 
their fervices in defending the pafles of the mountains. Nadir 
Shah, upon paying them a certain fum of money, was 
allowed to march forward without moleftation: feveral of 
the Afghans enlifted in his army ; and others joined him in 
his further progrefs. Th: mountainous refidences of the 
Afghans were included in the territories to the weftward of 
the river Attok, formerly ceded to Nadir Shah by Ma- 
hommed Shah, in the year 1739. A body of Afghans, 
‘in the fervice of Nadir Shah, was commanded by Ahmed 
Khan, who, after the affaffination of this barbarous con- 
queror in 1747, took poffeffion of Cabul, and with the 
refources furnifhed by the treafure which he thus obtained, 
Jaid the foundation of an independent government, including 
Afghaniftan, Gour, Multan, Sind, and Cafmir. Ahmed 
was fucceeded in 1773, by his fon Timur Shah, who, be- 
fides his Afghan and Indian dominions, poffefled a large 
divifion of Khorafan. His fucceflor, who now fills the 
throne, carried his arms in 1796 as far as Lahor, when he 
was recalled by inteftine commotions. Hanway’s Hitt. 
Acc. of the Britihh Trade, &c. vol. ili. p. 27, &c. &c. 
Hanway’s Trav. vol. tii. p. 148, &c. Frafer’s Hitt. Nadir 
Shah, p.91. Raynal’s Revol. vol. ii. p. 68. 

In the 2d volume of the Afiatic Refearches, we have 
fome curious particulars relating to the Afghans: they call 
themfelves the pofterity of Metric Taxur, or king Saul. 
In a war, they fay, which raged between the children of 
Ifrael and the Amalekites, the latter being viCtorious, 
plundered the Jews, and obtained poffeffion of the ark of 
the covenant. Confidering this as the God of the Jews, 
they threw it into the fire, which did not injure it; and 
having ineffe€tually endeavoured by other methods to deftroy 
it, they placed it in their temple, and all the idols bowed 
toit. At length they faftened it upon a cow, which they 
turned loofe in the wildernefs. They are faid to have applied 
to Samuel, after their defeat by the Amalekites, for a king: 
and at this time the angel Gabriel defcended, and delivered 
a wand, with inftruétion, that the perfon, whofe ftature 
correfponded with that wand, fhould be king of Ifrael. 
Melic Talut was then a herdfman of inferior condition: 
and having loft a cow, he applied to Samuel for affiltance 
to fatisfy the owner. Samuel, perceiving his lofty ftature, 
afked his name: He anfwered Talut. Upon which, having 
meafured him with the wand, he faid to the children of 
Tfrael, “¢ God has raifed Talut to be your king.”” How 
fhall we know, fay they, that he fhall be our king ? Samuel 
replied, they fhould know, that God had conftituted Talut 
their king, by his reltoring the ark of the covenant. He 
accordingly reftored it, and they acknowledged him their 
fovereign. After Talut obtained the kingdom, he feized 
part of the territories of Jalut, or Goliath, who affembled 
a large army, but was killed by David. Talut aftcrwards 
died a martyr in the war againft the infidels; and God 
conftituted David king of the Jews. Melic Talut, they 
fay, had two fons, one called Berkia and the other Irmia, 
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who ferved David and were beloved by him. The fon of 
Berkia was called Afghan, and the fon of Irmia was named 
Ufbec. The latter was eminent for his learning ; and the 
former for his corporeal ftrength, which {truck terror into 
Demons and Genii. Afghan made frequent excurfions to 
the mountains; where his progeny, after’his death, ef- 
tablifhed themfelves, lived in a {tate of independence, built 
forts, and exterminated the infidels. ‘The late Henry Van- 
fittart, Ffq. informs us, that a very particular account of 
the Afghans has been written by the late Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, a chief of the Robhillas, from which the curious 
reader may derive much information. They are Muffulmans, 
partly of the Sonnire, and partly of the Suite per- 
fuafion. They boalt much of the antiquity of their 
origin, and the reputation of their tribe ; but other, Mufful- 
mans reject their claim, and confider them of modern, and 
even bale extraGiion. From hiftory however, we learn, 
that they have diftinguifhed themfelves by their courage, 
both fingly and~-unitedly, as principals and: auxiliaries. 
They have conquered for their own princes and for foreign- 
ers, and have always been regarded as the chief ftrength 
of the army, in which they have ferved. As they have 
been applauded for their virtues, they have alfo been 
reproached for vices; having fometimes been guilty of 
treachery, and even acted the bafe part of affaffins. ‘They 
confift of four claffes, viz. pure Afzhans, whofe fathers and 
mothers were Afchans; thofe whofe fathers were Afghans, 
but their mothers of another nation; fuch as had Afghan 
mothers, and fathers of another nation; and the children of 
women, whofe mothers were Afghans, and fathers or huf- 
bands of a different nation. 

The above account is extracted from the Perfian Abridg- 
ment of a book, called The Secrets of the Afzhans, written 
in the Pufhto language, a [pecimen of which is added. 
The work was communicated by Henry Vanfittart, Efq. 
to the late Sir William Jones, who was then prelident of 
the Afiatic fociety. Although their claim to a defcent 
from Saul feems to refemble fome of the fictions borrowed 
by Mahomet from the later Jewifh Rabbins, Sir William 
Jones has no doubt that the Afghans are defcendants of 
Ifrael. ‘* We learn,” fays he,‘ from Espras, that the ten 
tribes, after a wandering journey, came to a country. called 
Arfaxeth ; where, we may fuppofe, they fettled. Now 
the Afghans are faid by the belt Perfian hiltorians to be 
defcended from the Jews; they have among themfelves 
traditions of fuch a defcent ; and it is even aflerted, that 
their families are diltinguifhed by the names of Jewifh 
tribes; although, fince their converfion to the //am, they 
ftudioufly conceal their origin: the Pufhto language, of 
which I have feen a dictionary, has a manifelt refemblance 
to the Chaldaic; and a confiderable diftri under their do- 
minion is called Hazareh; or Hazaret, which might cafily 
have been changed into the word ufed by Efdras, I ftrongly 
recommend an enquiry into the literature and hiftory of the 
Afghans.” 

AFLOAT, in Sea language, denotes the ftate of a fhip 
when fhe is buoyed up by the water from the ground. 

AFFOBA, in Botany, a name given by the natives of 
Guinea, to a kind of plant, of the genus of the phafeolus, 
or kidney bean. ‘They ufe it pounded and mixed with oil, 
to cure the itch, and other cutaneous foulnefles. It is more 
hairy than the common kinds, and its leaves are very {mall. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 232. 

AFORE, fignifes that part of a fhip which les forward, 
or near the ftem. It alfo means farther furcvard, as the 
manger ftands afore the fore-mait, or nearer to the 
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AFRA, in Geography, a trong calle on the frontiers 
of Quara in Africa, built by Cherif Mahommed, king of 
Sur, N. fat. 28° 20’. E. long. 23° ro’. : 

Arra, in Entomology, a {pecies of Parizio, with 
brown wings, fix ocelli, and the hinder wings marked 
with cinereous veins; found in the fouthern deferts of 
Roffia. 

AFRANIUS, L. in Biography, a Latin comic poet, who 
flourifhed about the year U. C. 654, or a century before Chrift. 
Cicero (de Clar. Orat. apud. Oper. t. i. p. 434, Ed. Olivet.) 
fays, that he imitated C. Titius, and commends him for 
the acutenefs of his genius and the fluency of his flyle. Ho- 
race (Epil. |. ii. ep. 1. v. 57) reprefents him as refembling 
Menander. Quinétilian, (I. x. c. 1. t. ii. p. g13) whillt 
he celebrates his talents for comedy, expreffes a wifh that he 
had not fullied his performances by impure and unnatural 
love-adventures, which were declaratory of his own manners. 
Suetonius in his life of Nero, (apud. Oper. t. ii. p. 743. Ed. 
Pitifce.) mentions a comedy of Afranius, intitled Jucendiuin 
or Conflagration, on the exhibitions of which the houfe that 
was burned was devoted to be pillaged by the a€tors. Some 
fragments of this poet’s works are preferved in Mattaire’s 
Corpus Poetarum, Lond. 1713, fol. . 

AFRICA, in Geography and Hiftory, was anciently one 
of the three parts of the known world, which was divided 
into Europe, Afia, and Africa, and called by the Greeks 
nrespot, Continents; and is now one of the four quarters of the 
globe. Bochart (Geog. Sac. apud. op. tom. i. col. 485.) 
after enumerating feveral etymologies of the name Africa, 
which he difapproves, deduces it from a Punic word feric, 
fignifying an ear of corn, and referring to the fertility of 
this country. Dr. Hyde fuppofes it to be derived from the 
Pheenician or Punic Havarca, or Avreca; i. e. the Barca, 
or country of Barca, which was one of the moft remarkable 
parts of this continent. Servius in Virgil (4Zn. v. v. 128. 
tom. ii. p. 618. Ed. Burm.) deduces it from ave Gpixns, 
jine frigore, and the appellation exprefles the heat of the 
climate. Africa, called by the ancients Libya, was divided 
by them into Africa propria, and Africa interior. Africa 
propria, ox the territory of Cartuace, has had various li- 
mits afligned to it by the ancient geographers. Mela (1. i. 
c. 7.) and Ptolemy (1. iv. c. 3.) comprehend under this 
appeliation all the countries fituated between the river 
Ampfaga and the borders of Cyrenaica, which, according 
to Pliny (H. N.1. v. c. 4.) were inhabited by twenty-fix 
different nations:.and thus they would include Numidia 
and the Regio Syrtica, which are countries diftin& from 
the proper territory of Carthage. Its true limits feem to 
have been (See Cellar. Ant. Geog, tom. ii. p. $5.) the river 
Tufca, or boundary of Numidia, on the weft; the Medi- 
terranean or African Sea on the north; the frontiers of the 
Garamantes and deferts of Libya interior on the fouth; 
and the Mediterranean, with the Leffer Syrtis, on the eaft. 
It comprehended two provinces, viz. the Regio Zruci- 
Tana and Byzacium, with which the kingdom of Tunis, 
as it -is divided by Dr. Shaw (Travels, p. 73.) into the 
fummer and winter circuits, nearly correfponds. The chief 
Jakes of this region, noticed by the ancients, are Hipponitis, 
the Palus Sifara, the Palus Tritunis, the Palus Pallas, and 
the Palus Libya: the moit famous river was the Bacraba ; 
and the principal iflands on the coaft of Africa propria were 
the Cossyra, the Taricu1%, Lopapusa, /Ecusa, the 
Larunesix, Draacontia, Garata, and /Ecimurus. 

Africa was firlt peopled, principally by Ham and his de- 
feendants. Mizraim peopled Egypt. (See Gen. x. 6. 13.) 
‘The Pathrufim, the Naphtalim, the Cafluhim, and the Ludim 
took poffeffion of other parts: though their refpective fitua- 
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tions are not precifely known. Some have fuppofed that 
the Lehabim {ettled in Libya, and Phut between Numidia 
and Libya, along the Mediterranean, and that many of 
the Canaanites, when they were driven out of their country 
by Jofhua, retired into Africa. At a later period, the in- 
habitants of this country were the Aufes, whofe chief city 
was Auza, the Maxyes and Machlyes both Libyan na- 
tions, the Zaueces, and the Zygantes, who cultivated bees, 
and made honey. All thefe were, probably, a mixture of 
old Libyans and Pheenicians, and in feveral refpecis refem- 
bled both thefe nations. 

Africa inferior comprehended thofe remoter and more 
fouthern countries of Africa, moft of which were little 
known to the Greeks and Romans otherwife than by un- 
certain and fabulous report. The weftern part of this di- 
vifion was called Libya interior, and it was chiefly inhabited 
by the Getul, Garamantes, Nigrita, and Hefperian /Ethiopi- 
ans. 'The eaftern part was denominated by Ptolemy thi- 
opia fub fEgypto. See Axsyssinta, Ecyrrt, and Erui- 
orpta. The Romans do not feem to have extended their 
conquefts and intercourfe beyond the tropic of Cancer. 
The kingdoms with which they were more immediately 
conneéted were Numidia, Mauritania, and Getulia. As 
for the inhabitants of the more retired and foutherly parts, 
they were ignorant even of their names, and much more of 
their charaéter and manners. Some account will be given 
of the notions that prevailed refpeéting them in their pro- 
per places, under the real or fabulous appellations by which 
they were diftinguifhed, as dflacuri, Blemmyes, Cadupi, Do- 
lopes, Elephantophagi, Ichthyophagi, Lotophagi, &c. Kc. 

The ignorance of the ancients, concerning the extent of 
Africa, appears from their difagreement in afcertaining its 
juft limits ; whilft fome, as Salluit, (Jugurth. Bell. c. 20. 
tom. 1. p. 26. Ed. Haverc.) Mela, (1. i. c. 8.) Pliny (1. iii. 
c. I. tom. i. p. 135. Ed. Hard.) Dionyfius, (Perieg. v. 18.) 
Hirtius, (De Alex. Bell. c. 14.) Polybius, (Hilt. 1. iit. 
p- 191. Ed. Cafaub.) and Solinus, have preferred for this 
purpofe the weftern branch of the Nile, or even the great 
Catabathmus or defert ; which laft would affign to Afia, 
not only Egypt, but part of Libya: others, as Ptolemy, 
(1. iv. c. 5.) and Strabo, (1. i. tom. i. p. 61.) with the mo- 
dern geographers, fix the ilthmus of Suez, and the Ara- 
bian gulf, as the boundaries of Afia and Africa. This, 
fays Strabo, is a more natural limit than the Nile; and 
thus, fays Ptolemy, the whole of Egypt is included in Af- 
rica. But the knowledge both of Ptolemy and Strabo 
comprehended only a {mall part of Africa. Strabo was 
only acquainted with that part of it which the Romans had 
reduced under their power, and this was fcarcely a tenth 
part of it, and he feems not to have known any thing with 
certainty concerning the form and ftate of the fouthern 
parts of Africa (1. xvi. t. ii. p. 1180.) ; and though Ptolemy 
was acquainted with fome other parts, which were not 
known to the Romans, yet by the divifion which he hath 
made of it into twelve regions, we may conceive that nearly 
one half of it was unknown to him. This inquifitive and 
learned geographer appears to have been unacquainted with 
any part of Africa, fituated a few dexrees beyond the 
equinoctial line; for he fuppofes that this great continent 
was not furrounded by the fea, but that it ftretched, with- 
out interruption, and increaling in its breadth, towards the 
fouth. Geog. 1. 4. ce. g. Leo Africanus, who was an 
eminent African geographer, after all his itudies, travels, 
and refearches, appears to have been imperfeCily acquainted 
with this country ; for by dividing it merely into four parts, 
viz. Barbary, Numidia or Biledulgerid, Libya, and Nigritia 
er Negrolaud, he excludes from it the whole kingdom of 
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Egypt, and the two Ethiopias. It was not known for 
many ages that Africa wasa peninfula, every where furround- 
ed by the fea, excepting at the ifthmus of Suez, which joins 
itto Afia. The knowledge of the Romans was re{triéted to 
thofe provinces which itretch along the Mediterranean fea, 
from Egypt weftward to the ftraits of Gades. The Phe- 
nicians, however, at an earlier period, feem to have been ac- 
guainted with both the fouth-eaft and weftern coaits of 
Africa. A Pheenician fleet, as Herodotus informs us, (I. iv. 
c. 42. p. 298. Ed. Weffeling.) fitted out by Necho, king 
of Egypt, took its departure about 604 years before the 
Chriflian zra, from a port in the Red fea, doubled the 
fouthern promontory of Africa, and, after a voyage of 
three years, returned by the {traits of Gades, to the mouth 
of the Nile. Eudoxus of Cyzicus is faid to have held the 
fame courfe, and to have accomplihed the fame arduous 
undertaking. Plin. H. N. 1. ii. c.67. tom.i. p. 106. Strabo 
(1. ii. tom. i. p. 155.) mentions this voyage of Eu- 
doxus, and treats it as a fabuloustale. Dr. Vincent, in his 
Periplus of the Erythrean fea, publifhed in 1800, argues 
with great ingenuity againft the poffibility of an African 
circumnavigation previoufly to that of the Portuguefe ; 
and he afferts, that there is no evidence of a farther progrefs 
to the fouth, on the weftern coaft of Africa, than that of 
Hanno; nor on the eaftern, than that of the Periplus. An 
anonymous writer is difpofed to credit the voyage, related 
by Herodotus, till it can be proved that the circumnaviga- 
tion, in fuch veffels as the Phcenicians then poffefled, was 
phyfically impoffible; and in fupport of this opinion, he 
alledges the fimplicity of the narrative, unblended with mi- 
raculous adventures—the difcovery of two important truths, 
viz. the falling of the fhadow to the fouth, and the penin- 
fular form of the African continent ; one of which could 
be afcertained by no other means, and the former of which 
was difbelieved by the writer who relates it ; and the con- 
fideration, that the navigators only put to fea when cir- 
cumftances were favourable; and though the attempt was 
hazardous, and fuccefs improbable, ftill no infurmountable 
impediment to its completion exifts. Month. Rev. New 
Series. vol. xxxiv. p. 122. The Carthaginians alfo, imbibing 
the fpirit, and following the example of the Pheenicians, ex- 
tended their intercourfe with this country. Whilft they 
made confiderable progrefs, by land, into the interior pro- 
vinces of Africa, trading with fome of them, and fubjeé- 
ing others to their empire; they failed along the wettern 
coaft of this great continent, almoft to the tropic of Can- 
cer, and planted feveral colonies, in order to civilize the na- 
tives, and accuftom them to commerce. In the profperous 
age of the Carthaginian republic, Hanno, with a fleet 
equipped by authority of the fenate, and at the public ex- 
pence, was directed to fteer towards the fouth, and feems to 
have advanced much nearer the equinotial line than any 
former navigator. Major Rennell fuppofes his navigation 
to have terminated at Sherbro’ river, or found, which was 
alfo the limit of the knowledge of Ptolemy. Plin. H. N. 
lv. c. 1. t.i. p. 241. Hannonis Periplus apud Geograph. 
minores ed. Hudfon, vol. i. p. 1. © The authenticity of this 
work has been queftioned by Mr. Dodwell (udi fupra), and 
vindicated by M. de Montefquieu (Sp. of Laws, b. xxi. c. 
§.'v. ii. p. 44.) and M. de Bougainville, ina Differtation 
publifhed in tom. xxvi. of the Mem. de l’ Acad. des In{erip- 
tions, &c. The voyage, it is faid, was performed in fmall 
veffels, which kept near the coaft; and the obfervations 
made on the appearance and ftate of the countries on the 
coalt of Africa have been confirmed by the relations of 
modern navigators. Neverthelefs, Polybius, (Hilt. 1. iii. 
p- 192. Ed. Cafaub.) long after the period affigned to 
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thefe voyages, affirms, that it was not known in his timey 
whether Africa was a continued continent, ftretching 
to the fouth, or whether it was encompaffed by the fea; 
and Pliny (H. N. |. ii. ¢. 68. t. 1. p. 107.) aflerts, that there 
caa be no communication between the fouthern and northera 
temperate zones. In order to obviate thefe difficulties, 
Dr. Robertfon obferves, (Hift. Amer. vol. i. p. 15. 8vo.) 
that the Phoenicians and Carthaginians concealed any know- 
ledge they acquired concerning the remote regions of the 
earth, with a. mercantile jealoufy. Many of their difco- 
veries feem to have been fcarcely known beyond the pre- 
cinés of their own ftates. ‘The navigation round Africa 
is recorded by the Greek and Roman writers, rather as a 
ftrange amufing tale, than as a real tranfa€tion. As neither 
the progrefs of the Pheenician and Carthaginian difcoveriesy 
nor the extent of their navigation, were communicated to 
the reft of mankind, all memorials of their fill in naval 
affairs feem, in a great meafure, to have perifhed, when the 
maritime power of the former was annihilated by Alexan- 
der’s conqueft of Tyre, and the empire of the latter was 
overturned by the Roman arms. It was not till a century 
after the invention of the mariner’s compafs in 1302, that 
navigation began to advance beyond the ftate to which it 
had attained before the downfal of the Roman empire. 
The firft regular plan for difcovering unknown countrics was 
formed in Portugal by John I. furnamed the batftard, after 
he had obtained fecure poileffion of the crown, by the peace 
concluded with Cattile, A. D. 1411. Whilft an armament was 
equipping, in order to attack the Moors whe were fettled 
on the coaft of Barbary, a fleet; confifting of a few veffels, 
was deftined in 1412 to fail along the weftern fhore of 
Africa, and to difcover the countries that were fituated on 
that coait. This fleet doubled Cape Non, which had been 
the formidable boundary of the Portuguefe navigation be- 
fore this period, and proceeded 160 miles beyond it to Cape 
Boyapor. The rocky cliffs, adjacent to this cape, de~ 
terred any farther progrefs. In 1418, a new attempt was 
made for doubling this cape, but though the attempt proved 
unfuccefsful, it. terminated in the difcovery of Porto 
Santo; and another expedition, in 14149, was recompen~ 
fed by the difcovery of Mapeira. The Portuguefe, by 
their voyage to this ifland, were accuitomed to quit the 
coalt, and venture into the open fea. By purfuieg this 
courfe they fucceeded, A: D. 1433, in doubling cape Bo- 
yapor, and in advancing within the tropics; fo that in a 
few years they difcovered the river Sencgal, and the whole 
coait extending from Cape Bianco to Cape de Vern. 
As far as the river Senegal they found the African coatt 
inhabited by people refembling the Moors of Barbary; 
but to the fouth of that river, they beheld men with ‘kins 
black as ebony, with fhort curled hair, flat nofes, thick lips, 
and all thofe peculiar features which are now known to 
diftinguifh the race of NEGRoEsS. The fearch for unknown 
countries became now au obje& of genera! attention; and 
it was encouraged firlt by the difcovery of the Cape de 
Verp iflands; and foon after, viz. in 1449, by that of the 
Azores. So flow and gradual, however, was the progrefs 
of difcovery, that the Portuguefe, during the life of prince 
Henry, who had projected and patronifed undertakings 
of this kind, and who died in 1463, did not advance nearer 
to the equinoétial line than five degrees; and after their 
continued exertions for half a century, they had not dif- 
covered more than 1500 miles of the African coaft. From 
Cape Non to the Senecar, the country along the coait 
was found to be a fandy, barren traé&, thinly inhabited by 
a wretched people, profefling the Mahometan religion, and 
fubject to the extenfive empire of Morocco. But to the 
fouth 
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fouth of that river, the power and religion of the Maho- 
metans were unknown; the country was divided into [mall 
independent principalities, the population was confiderable, 
the foil fertile; and the Portuguefe foon difcovered that it 
produced ivory, rich gums, gold, and other valuable com- 
modities, which afforded the profpe& of a lucrative com- 
merce, as well as the gratification of curiofity. Having 
ventured to crofs the line in 1471, they found that region 
of the torrid zone, which was fuppofed to be feorched with 
intolerable heat, to be not only habitable, but populous 
and fertile. In 1484, a powerful fleet was fitted out, which, 
after difcovering the kingdoms of Benin and Congo, ad- 
vanced above 1500 miles beyond the line ; and in order to 
fecure the poffeffion of the countries which they difcovered, 
and to derive commerical advantages from them, forts were 
erefted on the coalt of Guinea, colonies were fettled, and 
by varicus meafures of policy, the Portuguefe power and 
commerce in Africa were eftablifhed upon a folid foundation. 
By conftant intercourfe with the Africans, the Portuguefe 
gained increafing knowledge of the country ; they found, that 
contrary to the dorine of Ptolemy, the continent inclined 
towards the ealt ; and they began to indulge a hope, founded 
on the report of the ancient Pheenician voyages round Africa, 
of proceeding by the fame route to the Haft Indies, and of 
engrofling that commerce, which has been the fource of wealth 
and power to every nation by which it has been poffeffed. 
In 1486, a voyage of diicovery was projected, and the con- 
du& of it was committed to Bartholomew Diaz, an experi- 
enced and brave officer, who ftretched farther towards the 
fouth than any of his predeceffors, and difcovered near roco 
miles of anew country. After encountering many difficul- 
ties and hazards, in an unknown and tempeftuous ocean, he 
at length defcried that lofty promontory which bounds 
Africa to the fouth; but having made the difcovery, he 
was compelled, by the fhattered ftate of his fhips, and the 
turbulent difpofition of his crew, to return home. This 
promontory he called Cabo Tormentofo, or the ftormy cape ; 
but the king, his matter, extending his views by this courfe 
to India, gave it a name of better omen, which it has ever 
fince retained,—the Cape of Good Hope. In 1497, a fqua- 
dron was equipped for profecuting the fcheme of opening a 
paflage to the Haft Indies by this cape; and the command 
of it was entrufted with Vafco de Gama, a man of noble 
birth, and poffeffed of talents adapted to the enterprife. 
Ignorant of the courfe of the winds in the Atlantic ocean, 
he fet fail in July, an improper feafon of the year; and 
bearing towards the fouth, he ftruggled with contrary winds 
for four months, before he reached the cape. During an 
interval of calm weather, he doubled this formidable promon- 
tory, and purfued his voyage towards the north-eaft, along 
the African coat. After touching at feveral ports, and 
various adventures, he came to anchor before the city of 
Melinda. From hence he proceeded to Calecut, where he 
arrived May 22, 1498; but as he had neither force fuffici- 
ent to attempt a fettlement, nor commodities proper for 
carrying on any commerce, he haftened back to Portugal, 
with an account of his fuccefs in performing a voyage the 
longeft, as well as the moft difficult, that had ever been 
made fince the firft invention of navigation. He landed at 
Lifbon, Sept. 14, 1499, two years, two months, and five days 
from the time he left that port. To this voyage we are 
indebted for the difcovery of the fouthern and weltern 
boundaries of the African continent; and from the Por- 
tuguefe we alfo derive our earlieft knowledge of many of its 
interior parts, and of the moft confiderable kingdoms and 
_empires of which it confilts, particularly thofe of Habefh 
or AsyssiniaA, Monomotara, Monoremuai, the eaftern 


kingdoms of Conco, Ancora, Metampa, Loanao, and 
others on the wettern fide; thofe of Sorara, Mozam-- 
BIQUE, Quitoa, Mompaza, and Merinpa, on the 
eaftern coalt. Their miffionaries colle&ted and recorded 
many particulars with refpect to their various religions, gos 
vernments, laws, cuftoms, produéts, and commerce, at a 
time when the means of information concerning the interior 
of Africa were very fcanty and imperfect. : 

Africa, at a former diftant period, contained feveral king- 
doms and ftates, eminent for the liberal arts, for wealth and 
power, and for the moft extenfive commerce. Almoft all 
the northern parts of this continent were full of people, 
from the Red Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. The kingdoms 
of Ecyrr and Eruroria were much celebrated, and the 
rich and powerful flate of Carruace extended her com- 
merce to every region of the then known world; and even 
the Britith fhores were vifited by her fleets. At length the 
Romans, after a conteit which lafted for more than 100 
years, totally fubdued this famous republic and deftroyed 
their city, and then reduced under their power other king- 
doms and ftates of Africa. See Numipia, Mauritania, 
Geruuia, &c. The Roman empire retained its poffeffions 
in this country for feveral ages, and found them an ample 
fource of revenue as well as neceffary fupply. 

The 10,000 Enboic or Pheenician talents, amount- 
ing to about four millions iterling, which vanquifhed 
Carthage was condemned to pay within the term of 
fifty years, as Polybius informs us, (Hilt. l. xv. c. 2. 
p- 706.) were a flight acknowledgment of the fuperiority of 
Rome, and beara very {mall proportion to the taxes after- 
wards raifed both on the lands and on the perfons of the 
inhabitants, after the fertile coaft of Africa was reduced 
into a province. It would be tedious to recite the oppref- 
fions which the Africans fuffered from the rapacity of the 
Roman governors, and the diftraétions which were the con- 
fequences of their religious difputes, after the introduétion 
of Chriftianity, and which were rather augmented than ap- 
peafed under the unfeafonable interference of the civil 
power. OF the latter, fome account will be given under 
the articles cIRCUMCELLIONES and DONATISTS 3 and with 
refpect to the former it will be fufficient to felect a fingle 
inttance. 

About the year of our Lord .366, Count Romanus pof- 
feffed the military command of Africa. At this time the 
three flourifhing cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, 
under the name of Tripoli, had long conftituted a federal 
union, were invaded and pillaged by the barbarians of Ge- 
tulia; and feveral of their moft honourable citizens were 
furprifed and maffacred. In this ftate of diftrefs they ap- 
plied to Romanus for fuccour; but the price of his affiit- 
ance was fo enormous, that they were incapable of purchaf- 
ing it. Their application by two deputies to the emperor 
Valentinian was equally unavailing ; for though he deputed 
Palladius to examine the ftate of Africa, and the cendn& of 
Romanus, he behaved in fuch a manner that, for concealing 
his own guilt, he was under a neceflity of attefting the inno- 
cence and merit of the Count. The charge of the Tripoli- 
tans was declared to be falfe and frivolous ; the citizens of 
Leptis were compelled to contradi& the truth of their own 
decrees, and to cenfure the behaviour of their own depu- 
ties; the prefident of Tripoli, who had prefumed to pity 
the dittrefs of the province, was publicly executed at Utica ; 
four diltinguifhed citizens were put to death, as accomplices 
of the imaginary fraud, and the tongues of two others 
were cut out, by the exprefs order of the favage emperor. 
Romanus was continued in the command, till the Africans 
were provoked, by his avarice, to join the rebellious sede: 
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of Tirmusthe Moor, A.D. 372. Firmus was the fon of one 
of the richeft and mott powerful of the Moorifh prinees, 
who acknowledged the fupremacy of Rome ; and having 
lain his brother in a domettic quarrel, he became obnoxi- 
ous to the difpleafure of Romanus. Unable to conciliate 
him, he appealed again{ft the tyrant, who was an object of 
univerfal contempt and hatred, to the fword and to the 
people. Having eltablifhed his power in the provinces of 
Mauritania and Numidia, and whilft he was hefitating whe- 
ther he fhould affume the diadém of a Moorifh king, or 
the purple of a Roman emperor, Theodofius, the famous 
Roman general, with a {mall band of veterans, unexpectedly 
arrived on the African coaft, and quelled the rebellion by 
his prudence and activity ; and Virmus, deprived of all hopes 
of efcape, difappointed the infulting triumph of the Romans, 
by ftrangling himfelf in the night. Romanus, who was 
the original caufe of this rebellion, efcaped with impunity, 
by fraud and forgery ; and Theodofius, the reftorer of Bri- 
tain and of Africa, on a vague fufpicion that his name and 
fervices were fuperior to the rank of a fubject, was igno- 
minioufly beheaded at Carthage. Gibbon’s Hilt. vol. iv. 
301—308, Svo. E 

The Romans, however, did not long retain their domi- 
nion in Africa. Tt was loft in confequence of a quarrel 
between Bonrrace and /Erivs, two Roman generals, 
who were rivals in reputation and power. The former 
was fupreme governor of the Roman territories in this 
country; but in the year 427, he was induced to revolt, 
by the treachery of the latter: and in order to avenge 
his quarrel and maintain his authority, in oppofition to his 
rival, he fought the affiftance of Genferic, a warlike prince 
of the Vandals, who left the kingdom of Gallicia, where 
he had fucceeded his brother Gonderic, and failing over the 
ftraits of Gades, landed on the coalt of Barbary, A. D. 429. 
The army, which he commanded, amounted at firlt only 
to 50,000 effective men: but his own dexterity, and the dif- 
contents of Africa, foon fortified the Vandal powers, by the 
acceffion of numerous and active allies. he wandering 

- Moors of Mauritania precipitated themfelves into an alli- 
ance with the enemies of Rome; and a crowd of naked fa- 
vages rufhed from the woods and vallies of Mount Atlas, 
to fatiate their revenge onthe polifhed tyrants, who had 
injurioufly expelled them from the native fovereignty of the 
land. The perfecutions of the Donarists favoured the 
defigns of Genferic, who avowed himfelf an enemy of the 
orthodox communion, and who led them to expect a repeal 
of the odious and oppreflive ediéts of the Roman emperors. 
The conqueit of Africa was facilitated by the active zeal, 
or the fecret favour, of a domeftic faction ; and the intole- 
rant fpirit, which difgraced the triumph of Chriftianity, 
contributed to thelofs of the moft important province of the 
wert. 

Boniface having vindicated his innocence at the im- 
perial court, and regained the favour of the emprefs Pla- 
cidia, repented of the application which he had made 
to Genferic, and attempted, by various conciliatory means, 
to induce him and his adventurers to return to Spain. 
But all his efforts for this purpofe were ineffeCtual. Al- 
though Carthage, and the Roman garrifons, returned with 
their general to the allegiance of Valentinian, the reft of 
Africa was diitraéted with war and faction; and the in- 
exorable king of the Vandals difdained all terms of accom- 
modation, Boniface and his veterans, with the hafty levies of 
provincial troops, were defeated with confiderable lofs; the 
victorious barbarians infulted the open country ; and Car- 
thage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius were the only cities that 
ftill adhered to the declining intereft of Rome. The long 


and narrow tract of the African coait to which the Roman 
power extended was fertile and populous; and befides the 
fupply which it afforded to the inhabitants, the annual ex- 
portation, particularly of wheat, was fo regular and plentiful 
that Africa deferved the name of the common granary of 
Rome and of mankind ; and it was called by an ancient writer 
the foul of the commonwealth. On a fudden, the feven 
fruitful provinces, from Tangier to Tripoli, were oyer- 
whelmed by the invafion of the Vandals; and where they 
found refittance, fuch were their difpofitions and habits, 
they feldom gave quarter. Boniface diftrefled beyond mea- 
fure by the view of the ruin which he had occafioned, and by 
his inability to itay its progrefs, retired into Hippo Regius, 
which was immediately befieged. By the fkill of this dif- 
tinguifhed commander, the fiege was protracted above 14 
months ; and thus Boniface was recruited by a powerful ar- 
mament from Conftantinople. As foon as he obtained this 
help he marched out again{t the Vandals ; and the lofs of a 
fecond battle irretrievably decided the fate of Africa ; upon 
which he embarked for [taly with the precipitation of defpair, 
and foon after, A. D. 432, fell in a rencounter with his rival 
fitius. In the year 439 Carthage was reduced, 585 years 
after the deftruétion of the city and republic by the younger 
Scipio ; the licentious troops of the victor were permitted to 
fatiate their rage and avarice, and all perfons were enjoined 
by an ediét, and under the threatened penalty of death aud 
torture, to deliver their gold, filver, jewels, and valuable furs 
niture or apparel, to the royal officers. The lands that 
formed the immediate diftrict of Carthage were divided 
among the barbarians; and Genferic referved for his own 
domain the fertile territory of Byzacium and the adjacent 
parts of Numidia and Getulia. Genferic was no lefs ar- 
bitrary and intolerant in the government of the church than 
of the ftate. He would not allow the Africans, who fled 
before him in the field, to difpute his will in fynods and 
churches; and therefore, as he himfelf had renounced the 
orthodox communion, he oppreffed his catholic fubjects by 
fevere laws and punifhments. His fon Hunneric, who fuc- 
ceeded him, A. D. 477, inherited his vices, and tormented 
the catholics with the fame unrelenting fury. »The throne of 
Africa was fucceffively filled by the two nephews of Hunne- 
ric, by Gundamund, A, D. 484, and by Thrafimund, A. D. 
496; both of whom emyplated the cruelty of their uncle, 
and the laft of whom even exceeded it: for in the hour of 
death he exaéted from his fucceffor a folemn oath, that he 
would never tolerate the feétaries of Athanafius. Hilderic, 
the gentle fon of the favage Hunneric, afcended the throne 
A. D. 523, and his acceffion was diftinguifhed by the reftor- 
ation of peace and univerfal freedom. In 530, the govern- 
ment was wrefted from him by his coufin Gelimer ; but the 
Vandal kingdom, before he could enjoy or abufe his power, 
was fubverted by the arms of Beiifarius; and the orthodox 
party retaliated the injuries which they had fuffered. The 
recovery of Africa was intrufted by Juftinian with Beli- 
farius; and in 533 he landed on the coaft with an army, 
well chofen and properly equipped for the important fervice 
to which they were deltined. As the Romans approached 
Carthage, the mind of Gelimer was filled with anxiety and 
terror. The battle that enfued terminated in the defeat of 
the Vandals, who, accuftomed only to a Moorith enemy, 
were incapable of withitanding the arms and difcipline of the 
Romans. Gelimer fled towards the deferts of Numidia; 
and Belifarius pitched his camp on the field of vitory at the 
diftance of ten miles from Carthage. When hie drew near the 
city, he found it blazing with torches, as finals of the public 
joy; the gates were thrown open; and the inhabitants, with 
acclamations of gratitude, hailed and welcomed their Romau 
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dcliverers. When the Imperial fleet arrived, the mariners 
were immediately landed to unite with the military in the 
triumph of their conqueft ; and they were direfted by Beli- 
farius to remember, in their march through the city, that the 
Vandals had been the tyrants, but that they were the deli. 
verers of the Africans, who mult now be refpeéted as the 
voluntary and affectionate fubjeéts of their common fove- 
reign. ‘*'I'he voice of menace and complaint was filent ; 
the trade of Carthage was not interrupted ; while Africa 
changed her mafter and her government, the fhops continued 
open and bufy; and the foldiers, after fufficient guards had 
been pofted, modeftly departed to the houfes which were 
allotted for their reception. Belifarius fixed his refidence in 
the palace ; feated himfelf on the throne of Genferic ; ac- 
cepted and diftributed the barbaric fpoil ; granted their lives 
to the fuppliant Vandals; and laboured to repair the damage 
which the fuburb of Mandracium had fultained in the pre- 
ceeding night. At {upper he entertained his principal officers 
with the form and magnificence of a royal banquet.” 
Gelimer, who endeavoured to rally his fcattered forces, 
encamped within four days’ journey of Carthage, and was 
joined by his brother Zano, who returned to him, at his 
earneft requeft, from the conqueft of Sardinia. In their 
march towards Carthage, their army increafed, and fur- 
affed, in a tenfold proportion, that of the Romans, com- 
manded by Belifarius. After a fevere engagement, Zano 
fell; and the pufillanimous flight of Gelimer expofed the 
vanity of his recent declaration, that, to the vanquifhed, 
death was a relief, life a burthen, and infamy the only obje& 
of terror. The Vandals, deferted by their king, haltily 
difperfed: and the Romans entered the camp without re- 
fiftance, and difgraced themfelves by the maflacre and plun- 
der which followed their victory. Belifarius, with the 
dawn of the next morning, recalled them to order and obe- 
dience; and he extended his proteétion to the fuppliant 
Vandals, exercifing a proper vigilance, that they might nei« 
ther difturb the public peace, nor become the victims of po- 
pular revenge. Gelimer had fled to the inacceffible coun- 
try of the Moors, and Belifarius, defifting from the pur- 
fuit, refolved to fix his winter-quarters at Carthage. From 
thence he conveyed information to the emperor, that, in the 
fpace of three months, he had atchieved the conqueft of 
Africa, The emperor received the news with devout gra- 
titude ; and proceeded, without delay, to the full eftablifh- 
ment of the catholic church. ‘ Her jurifdiction, wealth, 
and immunities,”’ fays Mr. Gibbon, “perhaps the mott effen- 
tial part of epifcopal religion, were reftored and amplified 
with a liberal hand: the Arian worfhip was fuppreffed ; 
the Donatift meetings were profcribed ; and the fynod of 
Carthage, by the voice of 217 bifhops, applauded the juft 
meafure of pious retaliation.” Gelimer was traced to the 
mountain of Papua, in the inland country of Numidia, 
where he had ftruggled with the hardthip and mortification 
of the moft abjedt condition, and brought captive to Car- 
thage. When the royal captive accolted his conqueror, 
he is faid to have burit into a fit of laughter. Some might 
have inferred from this fingular circumilance, that he had 
been deprived of his fenfes by extreme grief; but to more 
intelligent obfervers, this unfeafonable mirth infinuated, that 
the vain and tranfitory feenes of human greatnefs are un- 
worthy of a ferious thought. Belifarius returned, A. D. 
534, to Conftantinople, and obtained a very fignal and 
fptendid triumph. Gelimer advanced flowly in the train of 
attendants on this occafion ; and maintained the majelty of 
aking. Not a tear nora figh efcaped him ; but he repeat- 
edly pronounced the words of Soloman, Vaniry! Va- 
wary? Auu is Vanity! The departure of Belifarius 
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from Africa was followed by new troubles, which continued 
for feveral years, and accelerated the ruin of its moft flou- 
rithing provinces. ‘The taxes were multiplied by arbitrary 
affeffments ; the crown lands were refumed, and the Roman 
foldiers, who had married the widows and daughters of the 
Vandals, claimed the eltates which Genferic had affigned to 
the victorious troops. The diffatisfaétion and mutiny in- 
creafed ; and they were aggravated by foldiers, who had 
imbibed the doétrines, and were inftigated by the clergy 
of the Arian fect. A confpiracy was formed at Carthage, 
againit the life of Solomon, the fucceffor of Belifaritis ; 
and a furious fedition was kindled in the Circus which de- 
folated Africa above ten years. The head of the infur- 
gents was a private foldier, whofe name was Stoza. When 
he fell, another perfon, called Gontharis, promifed to divide 
Africa with the Moors, and afpired to the throne of Car- 
thage. His reign, however, latted only 30 days. The re- 
bellion of the Moors continued for forne time ; but their 
infolence was checked by a battle, in which 17 of their 
princes were flain, and the fubmiffion of their tribes was ce- 
lebrated with lavifh applaufe by the people of Conftanti- 
nople. Such, it has been obferved, was the defolation of 
Africa in the reign of Jultinian, that, in many parts, a 
{tranger might wander whole days without feeing the face 
either of a friend or an enemy. The nation of the Van- 
dals, amounting to 160,000 warriors, exclufively of chil- 
dren, women, and flaves, had difappeared. Their number 
was much exceeded by that of the Moorith families, extir- 
pated in a relentlefs war ; and the fame deftru€tion was reta- 
liated on the Romans and their allies, who perifhed by the 
climate, their mutual quarrels, and the vage of the barba- 
rians. Procopius confidently affirms, that five millions of 
Africans were confumed by the wars and government of 
the emperor Juftinian. he conqueft of Africa, by the 
Saracens, was firft attempted by the arms of the caliph 
Othman, A. D. 647; and the condu& of the war was en- 
trufted to Abdallah, his fofter-brother. After fome partial 
fuccefles and very confiderable lofles, in a campaign of 15 
months, the Saracens retreated to the confines of Egypt, 
with the captives and the wealth of their African expe- 
dition, Their weftern conquefts were fufpended near 20 
years. At length the fearlefs Akbah plunged into the 
heart of the country, traverfed the wildernefs, in which his 
fucceflors ereéted the fplendid capitals of Fez and Morocco, 
and penetrated farther to the verge of the Atlantic and 
the Great Defert. The career of Akbah was reftrained by 
the profpect of a boundlefs ocean. Spurring his horfe inte 
the waves, and raifing his eyes to heaven, he exclaimed 
with the tone of a fanatic—* Great God! if my courfe 
were not {topped by this fea, I would itill go on, to the 
unknown kingdoms of the weft, preaching the unity of 
thy holy name, and putting to the {word the rebellious na- 
tions who worfhip any other god than thee.’ But this 
ardent conquercr was recalled from the fhores of the At- 
lantic by the defection of the Africans ; and overpowered 
by a multitude of infurgents, he had only left the refource 
of an honourable death. His fate was avenged by his fuc- 
ceflor Zuheir, who vanquifhed the natives in many battles, 
and was himfelf overcome by a powerful army, {ent from 
Conftantinople to the relief of Carthage. The conqueft of 
Africa was refumed by the caliph Abdalmalek ; and after 
fome progrefs, his farther advances were ob{truéted by the 
forces of the caftern empire, under the prefect and patrician 
John, a general of experience and renown. [But in the en- 
fuing f{pring, he was compelled to evacuate the fortifications 
of Carthage; and after a fecond battle in the neighbour~ 
hood of Utica, the Greeks and Goths were again defeated, 
and 
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and compelled to embark, and make their efcape. The 
conquelt of Africa was finally completed between the years 
695 and 709. To the progrefs and eftablifhment of the 
Saracens, we may afcribe the decline and extinGtion of 
Chriitianity, on the northern coaft of Africa. Gibbon’s Hilt. 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. tv. 301. 
vol. vi. 11, &c. vol. vii. 165.—136.—349. vol. ix. $49, &e. 

When the Saracen empire was divided into feven king- 
doms in 936, the African ftates retained their independeuce 
long after the others were fubdued by the Turks; but ia 
the beginning of the 16th century, being afraid of falling 
under the yoke of Spain, they invited the Turks to their 
affiftance; who firft prote&ted, and then enflaved them. 
They are ftill dependent on the Ottoman empire; not as 
fubjeéts of the Grand Seignior, but as acknowledging his 
protection by an annual tribute. On the coafts piracy pre- 
vails to fuch a degree, that fome of the chief princes in 
Europe have been glad to procure liberty to trade in the 
Mediterranean without moleftation, by a pecuniary com- 
penfation. 

Africa, as it is defcribed by modern geographers, is a 
large peninfula, conneéted with Afia by the ifthmus of 
Suez; bounded on the north by the Mediterranean, which 
feparates it from Europe; on the eaft by the above-named 
ifthmus, the Red Sca, and the Indian Ocean, which divides 
it from Afia; on the fouth by the Southern Ocean; and on 
the weft by the Atlantic, which feparates it from America ; 
and extending from Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, 37° 
10’ N. lat. to the Cape of Good Hope, 34° 29’ S. lat. or 
about 4980 miles, and from Cape Verd 17° 33/ W. long. 
to Cape Guardafui, near the ftraits of Babelmandel, 51° 
20’ E. long. or about 4790 miles. Its figure is that of 
a triangle or pyramid, whofe bafe is the northern part, 
reaching along the Mediterranean from the mouth of the 
Nile to the ftraits of Gibraltar, and vertex the Cape of 
Good Hope; but the fides, extending along the Atlantic 
to the welt, and the Red Sea or Indian Ocean to the eaft, 
are very irregular. As the equator pafles nearly through 
the middle of the country, the greateft part of it lies 
within the tropics; and therefore the heat, augmented by 
the refleGtion of the fandy foil of the interior parts, is hardly 
tolerable to any befides the natives. ‘Thofe parts, however, 
that lie near the coafls or in vallies, and on the banks of 
the rivers, are very fertile and produétive ; and the country 
in general is capable of great improvement by cultivation. 
Its fituation for commerce is preferable to that of any other 
quarter of the glebe; as it has a more eafy communica- 
tion with Europe, Afia and America, than either of thefe 
has with the reft. Its coaft is oppofite to that of Europe, 
for almoft tooo miles from eaft to weft, and the diltance of 
one from the other is no where 100 leagues, and in fome 
places not more than 20 leagues. It is feparated from Afia 
only by the Red Sea for a confiderable interval from north 
to fouth, and their diftance is from 5 leagues to 50: it 
alfo fronts the fouthern coaft of Afia, though at a greater 
diftance, and it is adapted for commerce by the interpo- 
fition of iflands from Madagafcar to Malabar, and by the 
alternation of the trade winds. Its coalt for 2000 miles 
lies oppofite to America, and the weftern iflands, at a dif- 
tance of soo to 700 leagues. Befides, it has many large 
and navigable rivers, which interfect the country in various 
dire&tions, and form a communication between the internal 
parts and the furrounding ocean; and its harbours are very 
numerous and commadious, and capable of being rendered 
feeure by fortifications. The principal rivers of Africa 
which we fhall more particularly defcribe under their feve- 
ral names, are the Nite, Nicer, Morocco, Gamaia, 


Srnecar, Sterra Leoyxa, Benry, Conco, Zatirr, 
Wanza, Braavanur, Rio pev Spiriro Sanro, Kun- 
ENI, Macumso, Lorenzo, Sasra, Kuama or Zam- 
BESE, Coavo, Zesze, and MacApoxa. ‘There are 
many other rivers which will be mentioned in the detail 
of the feveral countries to which they belong. On 
the banks of feveral of thefe rivers there are villages and 
towns, which carry on a confiderable traffic, and exchange 
their valuable commodities, as gums, elephant’s teeth, flaves, 
civet, bezoar, and gold duft for European trinkets, glafs 
beads, bugles, or, at beft, fome brafs or iron tools, and 
frequently for brandy and other {pirituous liquors, of which 
the mhabitants are fo fond that they will part even with 
their children in order to obtain them. Another fource of 
commerce is found in the mines with which the mountains 
abound. The mountains of Africa are the Arias, the 
mountains of the Moon, the mountains of Sierra Leona; 
the mountains of Cry{tal near the lake of Zaflan, fo called 
from their mines of that beautiful mineral, and thofe of falt- 
petre, ftretching ealtward from the kingdom of Congo, the 
Pico-franco running through the middle of Caffraria, and 
part of the country of the ota the Table mountain at 
the Cape of Good Hope, fo called from its {quare figure, and 
other mountains of Anyssinia. From the difcoveries of 
Mr. Park, a late traveller in Africa, we learn, that a belt 
of mountains, extending from weft to ea{t, occupies the 
parallels between ro and 11 degrees of N. lat. This great 
ridge of mountains is very productive in. gold, and more 
particularly in the parts oppofite to Manpine and Bam- 
BouK on the weft, and to Wancara on the eaft. See 
Tomaucroo.—Motlt of the countries bordering on the 
mountains fhare in their wealth by means of the rivulets that 
flow from them. There is no country in the world, fays 
Leo Africanus, richer in gold and filver than fome kingdoms 
in Africa; as thofe of Mandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, 
Butua, Quiticui, Monomotapa, Cafati and Moenemugi, 
Father Labat alfo minutely f{pecifies a great variety of 
rich mines, of which the negroes have not been able to avail 
themfelves fufficiently, on account of their ignorance of the 
operations: of mining. Copper is a valuable ore-found in 
this part of the globe; and in fuch abundance, that an 
opinion prevails, that the mountains called Atlas are all 
copper. On the northern coaits, the fields, though im- 
perfeGily cultivated, produce very large crops of grain: and 
it is very reafonably tuppofed, from:the qualities of the foil 
and chmate in different parts of the country, that the 
richeft articles of the Haft and. Weft-India commerce might 
be obtained from Africa. The {pices of Banda, Ternate 
and Amboyna, might be produced on the rich and fruicful 
fhores of Melinda on the eaft fide, or on thofe.of the flave 
coaft on the weft fide of the country. The cinnamon of 
Ceylon, the tea of China and Japan, and the coffee of 
Mocha, might be produced on the fame coaft; and it has 
been. affirmed, that the fugars.of Barbadoes and Jamaica, 
and alfo the ginger, cotton, ricey pepper or pimento, with 
the cocoa, the indigo, and every other plant which is now 
obtained from thefe iflands, would be as eafily produced in 
Africa, and that the crops would be equally. profitable, if 
they were cultivated with the fame {kill and induftry as in 
America. Notwithftanding the capability, of cultivation, 
and the advantages for commerce which Afriea poffeffes, it 
is lamentable to reflect, that a country which; has neat 
10,000 miles of fea-coaft, many large rivers and good har- 
bours,- a produétive foil and extenfive population, fould 
remain deititute of the benefits which arts and induflry, and 
commerce, might afford them. It is a reproach to neigh- 
bounng nations, that fuch a country fhould be fo long 
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negle@ted; and that the principal advantage derived from it 
fhould be of that kind, which entails war and wretchednefs 
on the Africans themfelves, which perpetuates the degra- 
dation and mifery of fo great a part of the human {pecies, 
and which refleéts indelible difgrace on thofe enlightened 
and chriflian empires of the globe, that, amidit all the 
improvements of modern times and various laudable attempts 
for ameliorating the condition of mankind, have not, at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century of the CHRISTIAN 
era, abolifhed a traffic, long known and long lamented, 
under the denomination of the Srave-frade. Of the nature 
of this trade, and of the efforts that have been made for 
rellraining, regulating and abolifhing it, an account will be 
given under that article. The principal branches of the 
African trade are flaves, gold, and ivory, which is carried 
on with the Guiyea or wettern coaft, by the exchange of 
svoollen and linen manufaétures, hard-ware, and {pirituous 
liquors. ‘he Dutch and French, as well as the Englifh, 
have their different fettlements for this purpofe. See 
African COMPANY ;—GOLD, GRAIN, IVORY and SLAVE 
coafis, and Srerra Leona. The Portuguefe are in poffeffion 
of the eaft and welt coalts of Africa, from the tropic of 
Capricorn to the Equator; which immenfe tra&t they be- 
came matters of by their fucceffive voyages and fortunate 
difeovery of the Cape of Good Hope. From the coaft of 
Zanguebar, on the eaftern fide, they trade not only for the 
articles above-mentioned, but likewife for feveral others, as 
fena, aloes, civet, ambergrife and frankincenfe. The Dutch 
jiave had alfo fettlements towards the fouthern parts of the 
continent, in the country called Caffraria, or the land of 
the Hottentots; and they were long in poffeffion of the 
Cape Town, which is well fettled and fortified, till it was 
captured by the Englith in 1797, but reftored and made 
a free port by the peace of 18or; and here their fhips 
bound for India were accuftomed to put in, and trade with 
the natives for their cattle, in exchange for which they 
gave them fpirituous liquors. Some laudable attempts 
have been lately made for eftablifhing colonies on the weftern 
coaft of Africa, with a view of civilizing the inhabitants, 
introducing commerce among them, and gradually abolifhing 
the flave-trade. M. Waditrom in his Effay on Colonization, 
publithed in two parts in 1794 and 1795, has given a par- 
ticular account of thefe attempts; but we are forry to 
obferve that their permanent utility is very doubtful and 
precarious. See Aguapim, Buram, Sierra Leona, 
and Siave-trade.—With ref{pe& to the inland parts of 
Africa, they feem in all ages of the world to have been in 
the fame barbarous and uncivilized fate in which we find 
them at prefent. To account for this fact an ingenious 
writer obferves, that there are in Africa none of thofe great 
inlets, fuch as the Baltic and Adriatic feas in Europe, the 
Mediterranean and Euxine feas in both Europe and Afia, 
and the Gulphs of Arabia, Perfia, India, Bengal, and 
Siam, in Afia, for carrying maritime commerce into the 
interior parts of that great continent; and the great rivers 
of Africa are at too great a diftance from one another to 
give occafion to any confiderable inland navigation. Befides 
the commerce which any nation can carry on by means of 
a river, which does not break itfelf into any great anmber 
of branches or canals, and which runs into another territory 
before it reaches the fea, can never be very confiderable ; 
becaufe it is always in the power of the nations who poffefs 
that other territory to obftru€ the communication between 
the upper country and the fea. Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions, vol.i. p. 32. The chief capes on the African coaft are 
Bon, Branco, Cantin, Geer, Non, Boyanor, BarBAs, 
Verpv, Monte, Parmas, 2ree Points, Coast, For- 


mosa, Lopez, Necro, Goon Hore, Fumos, Co- 
RIENTES, SEBASTIAN, Dercapo, and Guarparutl. 
There is but one ftrait in Africa, which is called Banet- 
manpvEL. Modern geographers are not agreed about 
the divifion of Africa. Some have divided it into two 
general parts, under the denominations of the country of the 
whites and that of the blacks. ‘The former comprehends 
Egypt, Barbary containing fix fubdivifions, viz. Barca, 
Tunis, in which ts Tripoli; Tremecen, in which is Algiers; 
Fez, Morocco; Dara, Biledulgerid, and Zaara or the Defert. 
‘The country of the blacks contains the following provinces 
on the fea-coaft, viz. Nigritia, Guinea, Congo, Caffraria, 
Sofala, Abex, Ajan and Zanguebar; and in the interior 
parts, Nubia, Ethiopia or Abyflinia, Moenemugi, and 
Monomotapa. The following general diftribution will di- 
reét the reader to thofe articles in this di€tionary, where he 
may find a further account of the feveral kingdoms and 
{tates of which it confifts, viz. 1. Ecypr. 2. Upper Ethio- 
pia, comprehending Nusia, Asyssinta and Avex. 
3. Zancuesar, with Anran or Ajan, which lie on the 
eaft of Africa. 4. Lower Eruiopi1a, in the interior 
part, Mornemuci1, Monomorapa and CAFFRARIA, 
called by fome the land of the Hotrentors, which lie on 
the fouth. 5. Guinea, upper and lower, on the fouth-weft. 
6. Nicritia or NeGrovanp, in the middle of Africa, 
extending almoft quite through the country, from eaft to 
weft, on both fides of the river Niger. 7. SAHARA or 
Zaaxa, or the Defert, to the northward of Nigritia. 8. 
Bireputcerip, to the northward of Sahara. 9. The 
empire of Faz and Morocco, containing the north-weft 
part of Africa. 10. The coaft of Barsary, on the north, 
containing the countries of Arcirss, Tunis, Tripovt 
and Barca. Major Rennell in his Geographical Illuftra- 
tions of Mr. Park’s journey, reprefents north Africa a3 
compofed of three diftin& parts. The jir/f and {mallett is a 
fertile region along the Mediterranean, commonly diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Barbary ; and which, on the fuppo- 
fition that the Mediterranean was once dry land, with the 
exception of a lake for the furrounding rivers, might be re- 
garded as a part of Europe; becaufe it pofleffes more of 
the European than of the African charaéter. The /econd 
part is what may be deemed the body of north Africa, 
comprifed between Cape Verd and the Red Sea, on the weit 
and eaft; and having the Great Defert or Sahara and its 
members, on the north; the Ethiopic ocean and fouth 
Africa on the-oppofite fide. The prominent feature of 
this immenfe region is a vaft belt of elevated land, generally 
running from welt to eaft about the tenth degree of latitude, 
and extending from Cape Verd, its weltern extremity, to the 
mountains of Abyflinia, the eaftern extremity ; which has 
on the north fide a lofty tract, that turns the Nile to the 
northward beyond Abyflinia, and on the fouth a mulatude 
of rivers, fome of them very large, that defcend from 
that fide, and join the Atlantic and Ethiopic feas, from the 
Rio Grande on the weft to Cape Lopez on the ealt. A 
fimilar ridge ftretches to the fouth, through the middle of 
fouth Africa, and forms an impenetrable barrier between 
the two coalts; on this account the Portuguefe in Congo 
and Angola have never been able to penetrate to the coaft 
of the Indian Ocean. From Mr. Bruce (Travels, vol. in. 
p- 668.) we alfo learn, that a high chain of mountains from 
6° runs fouthwards through the middle of Africa: and he 
fuppofes the gold of Sofala to be drawn from thefe moun- 
tains. Major Rennell fuppofes, that the furface of the Sa- 
hara has a general dip to the fouthward, whilft it declines 
alfo to the ealtward; and that the rivers receive all their 
fupplies from the fouth, no ftreams of any bulk being col- 
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lefted in the Defert. Hence he infers, that there muft be a 
large hollow in the interior of Africa, between the high 
land of Nubia on the eaft, and Manding on the welt, aud 
of which the mountains and defert form the other two fides ; 
fimilar to the cavity in Afia, to whofe waters the Cafpian 
and Aral ferve as recipients. The ¢hird part of North Africa, 
in the diftribution of Mr. Rennell, is the Great Defert or 
Sahara, and its members, confilting of the leffer deferts of 
Bornov, Bilma, Barca, Sort, &c. For the defcription of 
this part, fee SaHara. 

Many laudable attempts have been lately made, under the 
encouragement afforded by the Arrican Affociation, for 
difcovering the interior, and hitherto very much unknown, 
parts of Africa. Mr. Park, a very intelligent and intrepid, 
and it may juftly be added, a very fuccefsful adventurer in 
this miffion, has made feveral important difcoveries. Having 
left Pisanra, N. lat. 13° 35/ about 200 miles from the 
mouth of the Gambia, Dec. 2, 1795, he returned thither 
after an abfence of eighteen months. In this long interval 
of time, he explored the interior of Africa to the diftance 
of 1100 miles in a direé&t line from Cape Verd; proceeding 
in a tract bounded by the 15th and returning by the 12th 
parallel of latitude. His firlt ftation was Mepina, the 
capital of the kingdom of Woot.t, whence he purfued his 
journey by Koxor, to Kooyar, the frontier towns of this 
country. Here he refrefhed himfelf with a liquor made from 
corn previoufly malted, with bitter roots inttead of hops. 
After pafling a wildernefs of two days journey, he reached 
Tavuixa, the frontier, town of Bonpov, and at Fatre- 
ConpDaA, the capital, he was introduced to the king Almami. 
From Bondou Mr. Park proceeded to the kingdom of 
Kayaaca, and having been il treated at Joac, the frontier 
town, he profecuted his journey to the kingdom of Kasson, 
and pafling Tessex, the frontier town, arrived at Koonra- 
KARY, the capital: Here he was treated kindly by the 
king ; and having remained here for fome time, he refumed 
his journey, and arrived at Kemmoo, thecapital of Kaarra. 
Following the route which Daifi, the king of this country, 
prefcribed, through the kingdom of Lupamar to that of 
Bamsarra, he pafled Marina, on his way to SimBinc, 
the frontier town of Lupamar. 

Having left Jarra, the frontier town of this country, he 
purfued his journey and reached Sampaxa. He was after- 
wards feized by a party of Moors, and conducted back to 
Benowm, the refidence of Ali, king of Ludamar, where 
he was treated with great feverity by the bigotted and ma- 
licious Moors, and efcaped death only by a pittol’s twice 
miffing fire. At length he fortunately efcaped, and reached 
a negro town called Wawra, belonging to Manfong, king 
of Bambarra: and pafling through feveral towns of this 
kingdom, he arrived at Seco, on the banks of the Niger, 
which he found to be as broad as the Thames at Weftmin- 
fer, and flowing flowly to the eafward. Purfuing his 
courfe in this direétion along the banks of the river, he 
paffed through the towns of Kappa, Mopisoo, and Kea, 
and reached Moorzan. Here he crofled the Niger to 
Siuia, which was the termination of his journey to the 
eaft. In his return weftward on the northern bank of the 
river, he arrived at Bammaxoo, the frontier of the king- 
dom of Bambarra, and quitting the Niger at this place, he 
proceeded to Sisipooxoo, the frontier town of the king- 
dom of Manpinc. Hence he purfued his journey to 
Kamatta, where he remained feven months. In his pro- 
grcfs fram Kamalia he traverfed the Jaronxo wildernefs, 
by an interval of 100 miles, and having croffed the Black 
River, a principal branch of the Senegal, he arrived at 
Maxacotra; and after a journey of 500 miles reached 


Medina, the capital of the king of Woolli’s dominions, on 
the 4th of June 1797, which he had left in December 
1795. YVrom hence he proceeded to Pifania, and afterwards 
returned to England. 

All the inhabitants of the African continent, though dif- 
tinguifhed under a variety of denominations, according to 
their different fituations, origin, tribes, and governments, are 
commonly included under the twofold diftinétion of Africans 
and Arabs, or Whites and Blacks. The white Africans, ac- 
cording to Leo Africanus, (1. i.c. 9.) and Marmol, (I. i. c. 
24.) are divided into five nations or tribes, viz. the Zan- 
HAGIANS, Musmupans, ZENETH, GuMERANIANS, and 
Hoares; and to thefe 6oo capital families of Bexzers, 
and the moft confiderable ones in Africa, owe their origin. 
They firft fettled in Barbary, and from thence gradually 
difperfed themfelves over the greateft part of Africa. For an 
account of the black Africans, fee BLacks and NeGroEs. 

The Ancients and Moderns have concurred in giving a 
very unfavourable reprefentation of the difpofition and cha- 
raéter of the native Africans. Lucan (1. iv.) Virgil (Ain. 
vill. cum not. Servii) and many others, defcribethemas proud, 
indolent, thievifh, revengeful, addifed to all kinds of luft, 
cruel, inconftant, fuperftitious, and cowardly. So general 
has been the unfavourable opinion entertained concerning 
thefe people, that it has given occafion to a common proverb, 
that all the inhabitants of the globe have fome good as well 
as ill qualities, except the Africans. But this degeneracy 
of character is owing more to their bad education, their 
tyrannical governments, and their unfettled ftate, than to 
their country ; for this has produced feveral diftinguifhed 
perfons, among whom we might enumerate St. Cyprian, 
Auguttin, and Tertullian, in the clafs of divines; Hanno, 
Hannibal and Afdrubal, in the lift of heroes; Terence 
among the poets, and many others. We might alfo appeal 
to the induftry with which they have formerly cultivated 
their lands, and applied to commerce and the ufeful arts. Tf 
they are now, too generally, ignorant and depraved, idle, 
difhoneft, or fuperftitious, we are to feek the caufe of the 
evil in the nature of their governments, and the inattention 
and negle& with which they have been treated. The re- 
ligion of the native Africans has been the groffeit kind of 
idolatry, blended with the magical and fuperftitious rites of 
the ancient Egyptians. Neverthelefs we difcover many relics 
of Judaifm not only in Anyssinia, but in many other parts ~ 
of Africa; where many Jews, driven there at a very early 
period, or by the difperfion after the deftruGtion of Jeru- 
{alem, or by the perfecutions of later times, have fettled and 
maintained their religious worfhip and ceremonies. Chrif- 
tianity was alfo introduced at an early age of the Chriftian. 
era into this country, and has fubfifted, under one form or 
other, and amidit great diffentions and corruptions, in various 
diftiéts of Africa to the prefent day. The interior parts of 
Africa remain {till in the darknefs of Paganifm, as they have 
been in a great degree inacceflible to the moft adventurous 
of the Furopeans. Indeed, in the maritime provinces of: 
this great peninfula, and efpecially where the Portuguefe 
have their fettlements, there are feveral diltri&ts in which the 
religion of Rome has prevailed over the favage fuperttitions - 
of that barbarous region. But the ingenuous hiftorians, 
even of the Roman Catholic perfuafion, who have given 
accounts of the African. colonies, acknowledge that of the 
profelytes made to the faith of the gofpel few deférve the 
denomination of Chriftians; as mo{t of them retain the 
abominable fuperftitions of their anceftors, and the beft 
among them dithonour their profeffion by various practices 
of a molt vicious and corrupt nature. The miffions in Africa 
havebeen much neglected by the Portuguefe ; and the few 
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miffionaries that were fent thither were men void of learning, 
and deftitute almoft of every qualification that was neceffary 
towards carrying on fuch an important undertaking. What 
may be the refult of Proteftant miffions, more lately under- 
taken and profecuted with a confiderable degree of zeal, time 
alone mutt difeover. Thofe who liberally patronize and en- 
courage them, augur from circumftances that have already 
occurred increafing fuccefs. But the moft prevalent religion 
in Africa (if we except Paganifm) is that of Mahomet, 
which is blended and intermixed with tenets and practices, 
that are more or lefs of Pagan, Jewifh, and Chriftian original. 
See Marasouts. Of the habits and manners of the Africans, 
an account will occur under the appellation of Arass, under 
the different denominations by which they are diftinguifhed, as 
Moors, Necross, &c. and in the defcription of the different 
countries in which they refide. 

The interior parts of Africa are inhabited, according to 
Mr. Park’s report, by three diftinét races of men; wz. the 
ManpinGoes or proper negroes, native children of Nigri- 
tia; the Fouranus, or white A&thopians of Ptolemy 
and Pliny, who have neither the crifped hair, the thick 
lips, nor jetty blacknefs of the Mandingoes ; and the 
Moors, natives of Arabia, who, in their perfons and com- 
plexions, exactly refemble the Murarrors of our Weft 
Indies, and who are devoted followers of Mahomet, and 
the moft intolerant, perfidious, and fanguinary of the human 
race. Though thele three nations are frequently inter- 
mixed, yet the negroes, whether Mandingoes or Foulahs, 
generally inhabit to the fouth of the moors. The negroes 
are for the moft part hufbandmen: the moors, like their 
Arabian anceftors, are roving fhepherds, or wandering 
merchants; who feem, from the earlieft times, to have 
over{pread the habitable parts of the great African defert, 
and the Oafes or fertile iflands, thinly {cattered through that 
fandy ocean. Hence they extended their arms fouthwards, 
and made themfelves mafters of the feveral negroe king- 
doms on the Niger; fo that their dominions form a narrow 
belt running from weft to eaft on the fkirts of the Defert, 
~from the Atlantic coaft to the mountains of Abyflinia. 
The common boundary of the moors and negroes forms a 
itriking feature in the moral, as well as in the political and 
phyfical geography of Africa. Herodotus (compare Eu- 
terpe, c. 32, and Melpomene, c. 197—pp. 117 and 368. 
Ed. Weffel.) fixed the boundary of the Libyans and Ethi- 
opians, 7.e. of the moors and negroes, near the banks of 
the Niger; and in this refpect circumftances do not feem to 
have been materially altered fince his time. 

Mr. Park obferves, that the population in the countries 
which he vifited was not very great, confidering the ex- 
tent and fertility of the foil, and the eafe with which lands 
were obtained. He found many extenfive and beautiful 
diftriats entirely deftitute of inhabitants; and, in general, 
the borders of the different kingdoms were either very 
thinly* peopled, or entirely deferted. Many places, fuch 
as the banks of the Gambia, the Senegal, and other rivers 
towards the coaft, were uphealthful, and on this account 
unfavourable to population. To this circumftance, it is 
chiefly owing, that the interior countries abound more 
with inhabitants than the maritime diftriéts; for the negro 
nations, obferved by this traveller, though divided into a 
number of petty independent ftates, fubfilt chiefly by the 
fame means, live nearly in the fame temperature, and poffefs 
a wonderful fimilarity of difpofition. Perhaps the circum- 
ftance of the fave trade may fuggelt another caufe of the 
poverty of native inhabitants towards the fea-coa{ft. Our 
traveller concurs with others in reprefenting the difpofition 
of the women as uniformly benevolent; in proof of this 


the following incident is related. When Mr. Park was pro: 
hibited by the king of Bambarra from croffing the Niger, 
and ordered to pafs the night in a diltant village, none of 
the inhabitants would receive him into their houfes, and he 
was preparing to lodge in the branches of atree. In this 
fate, exhautted with hunger and fatigue, and unproteéted 
from a ftorm, he was relieved by a woman who was return- 
ing from the labours of the field. To her hut he was 
kindly invited ; and his diflrefs was alleviated by the tender 
attention which he experienced. The female part of the 
family, fays Mr. Park, lightened their labour by fongs, one 
of which was compofed extempore ; for 1 was myiclf the 
fubject of it. It was fung by one of the young women, the 
relt joinmg in a fort of chorus. ‘The air was {weet and 
plaintive; and the words, literally tranflated, were thefe : 
« The winds roared, and the rains fell—The poor white 
man, faint and weary, came and fat under our tree. He 
has no mother to bring him milk; no wife to grind his 
corn.—Chorus. Let us pity the white man; no mother 
has he, &c. &c.”? Thefe words have been fince formed 
into verfe by the Duchefs of Devonthire, and fet to mufic 
by Ferrari; and the fong is as follows: 


I. 


The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fat ; 
The white man yielded to the bla: 

He fat him down, beneath our tree ; 
For weary, fad, and faint was he: 

And ah! no wife or mother’s care, 

For him, the miik or corn prepare : 


CHORUS. 
The white man hall our pity fhare 
Alas! no wife or mother’s carey 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 
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The ftorm is o’er; the tempeft paft : 
And mercy’s voice has hufh’d the blaft : 
The wind is heard in whifpers low, 
The white man far away mutt go :— 
But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the negro’s care. 


CHORUS. 


Go, white man, go;—but with thee bear 
The negro’s wih, the negro’s prayer : 
Remembrance of the negra’s care. 


From Mr. Park we further learn, that with refpe& to 
the property in the foil, the lands in native woods were 
confidered as belonging to the king, or, where the govern- 
ment was not monarchical, to the flate. When any in- 
dividual of free condition had the means of cultivating more 
land than he aétually poffefled, he applied to the chief 
man of the diftriét, who allowed him an extenfion of terri- 
tory, on condition of forfeiture, if the lands were not brought 
into cultivation by a given period. The condition being 
fulfilled, the foil became vefted in the poffeffor; and, for 
aught he knew, defcended to the heirs. The Africans 
appear to have no altronomical knowledge; and the little 
geography to which they pretend is erroneous ; for they 
fuppofe, that the earth is an extended plain beyond which 
is the fea, or river of falt-water; and on the farther fhores 
of which are fituated two countries, called Tobaudo doo, 
and Jong fang doo, ‘ the land of the white people ;”’ and 
“the land where flaves are fold.’? Park’s Travels in the 
interior diftri@ts of Africa in 1795, 1796, 1797. pajfim. 

Arrica, the name of a fea port of Tunis on the coalt of 
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Barbary, 30 leagues fouth-eaft from Tunis, N. lat. 35° 36’. 
E. long. 11° 10’. The fortifications were demolifhed by 
Charles V. 

Arrica, in Antiguity, is reprefented on medals by the 
head of a woman, dreffed in the fkin of an elephant, with 
the trunk projecting forward in front. This kind of attire 
is peculiar to fome queens of Egypt. Near the figure of 
Africa we frequently fee a {corpion, ferpent, or lion, animals 
belonging to this part of the world, and mountains alluding 
to the feven mountains of Mauritania Tingitina. 

AFRICAN Affctiation was formed in 1788, with a view 
of promoting the difcovery of the interior parts of Africa. 
Out of 95 members, of which this fociety appears to have 
confifted, a committee of five gentlemen was elected, for 
direGting its funds, conducting its correfpondence, and the 
choice of the perfons to whom the geographic miffion was 
to be afficned. Thefe gentlemen were Lord Rawdon, the 
Bifhop of Landaff, (Dr. Watfon) Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Hi. Beaufoy, Efq. and Mr. Stuart. The two firft per- 
fons that were appointed for accomplifhing the laudable ob- 
jet of the fociety were Mr. Ledyard and Mr. Lucas. 
The former undertook, at his own defire, the perilous tafk 
of traverfing from eait to weft in the latitude attributed 
to the Niger, the wideft part of the continent of Africa. 
With this view he arrived at Cairo in Auguft 1788; but 
death difappointed the hopes that were formed from his 
projected journey. Fora fhort account of the fingular ad- 
ventures of this extraordinary man, fee Lepyarp. Mr. Lu- 
cas embarked for Tripoli in O&ober 1788, with initru@tions 
to proceed over the defert of Zaara to Fezzan, to colle¢t, 
and to tranfmit by way of Tripoli, whatever intelligence he 
could obtain refpe&ting the interior of the continent, and 
to return by way of Gambia, or the coak of Guinea. The 
peregrinations of this traveller terminated at Mefurata, in 
Feb. 7, 1789; and he was able to tranfmit to the fociety 
only the refult of his conferences with perfons who were 
travelling with him to Fezzan. See Fezzan, Bornov, and 
Casuna. The obje@ of Mr. Park’s miflion was to afcertain 
the courfe, and, if poffible, the rife and termination of the 
Niger, and to ufe his utmoft exertions for vifiting the prin- 
cipal towns in its neighbourhood, particularly Tompoctroo 
and Houssa; and of the refult of it fome account is given 
in the preceding article, and will be farther found under the 
feveral heads to which we have referred. 

Arrican Company. See Company. ; 

Arrican Jflands are diftributed into thofe which lie in the 
Eaftern or Indian Ocean, and thofe of the Weftern or At- 
lantic Ocean. The former are Zocotra or Socotora, 
BapeEcMANDEL, Comorra iflands,s Mauritius, Mapa- 
Gascar and Bourson. Thelatterare St. Herena, As- 
cension, St. Matruew, St. THomas, ANNABOA,PRINCE’S 
ifland, Fernaxpo Po, Goree, Care Verp Iflands, Ar- 
Guin ifland, Canary ifiands, Mapeira, Porro Santo, 
andthe Azores. 

AFRICANUS, Jutius, in Biography, an eminent chrif- 
tian writer and chronologer, who flourifhed in the beginning 
of the third century. It is not certain, whether he was a 
native of Paleftine, or of Africa; but as he was employed in 
an embafly to the emperor Heliogabalus, between the years 
218 and 222, for the reftoration of Emmaus, which was 
afterwards called Nicopolis, and as he attended the le&tures 
of Heraclas, at Alexandria, fome time before the year 231, 
there can be no doubt concerning the time in which he lived. 
Suidas fays he was of Africa; but his more conftant refidence 
feems to bave been in Paleftine, where he was probably born. 
The works afcribed to this author by Eufebius and Photius 
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are “the Celti,” a colleGion of paffages from various 
authors, chicfly on phylical topics, of which only a few 
fragments remain; “ Chronology,’’ in five books, containing 
a recital of events from the creation to the year of Chrilt 
221; and two letters, * one to Origen,” concerning the 
hiftory of Sufanna, annexed to the book of Daniel, which 
he confiders to be a forgery, and “ another to Ariftides,” for 
reconciling the difagreement between Matthew and Luke, 
on the genealogy of Chrift. The Cefti is afcribed by Valefius, 
J. Scaliger and Du Pin, to another perfon called Sextus, 
who was an African and a Gentile philofopher. Jerom does 
not include it in the lift of the works of Africanus; but 
Voffius and Wettftein believe it to have been written by him, 
Julius Africanus was undoubtedly a chriftian, nor does an- 
tiquity juilify the opinion that he was originally a heathen. 
The chronology is much commended by Photius, as concife 
and yet comprehending every thing neceflary to be related. 
Some fragments of it are preferved ; and have been freely 
ufed both by Eufebius in his chronicle and by other hiftorians. 
Of the letter to Ariftides, there is a large fragment in 
Eufebius’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, and the entire letter to 
Origen is extant, which is learned and critical, and does 
great honour to its author. Africanus affords a valuable 
atteftation to the two Gofpels of St. Matthew and St. Luke ; 
and we have fufficient reafon to believe, that this great and 
learned man received as {cripture the hooks generally received 
by Chriftians in his time. ‘* We may glory,”’ fays the ex- 
cellent Dr. Lardner, “ in Africanus as a chriftian. For it 
cannot but be a pleafure to obferve, that in thofe early days 
there were fome within the inclofure of the church of Chritt, 
whofe fhining abilities rendered them the ornament of the 
age in which they lived; when they appear alfo to have 
been men of unfpotted charaéters, and give evident proofs 
of honefty and integrity.” Lardner’s works, vol. ii. P: 431 
—441- 

Arricanus, Leo. See Leo Africanus. 

Arricanus, Scipio. See Scrrio. 

AFRICERONES, a people, according Ptolemy, of 
Libya, a province of Africa. 

AFRICTA denotes a kind of wafers, which the ancients 
ufed in their facrifices. Arnob. lib. vii. 

AFRIQUE, in Geography, a {mall town of France, in 
the department of Aveyron, fix miles eaft of Vabres. 

AFRIQUE, a mountain of France in Burgundy, extending 
between Dijon and the {mall town of Chagni about ten 
leagues. At the foot of thefe mountains the vines are found 
which yield the Burgundy wine. 

AFSHAR, the denomination ofa Turcoman tribe, which 
is divided into two or three clans, of one of which the father 
of Kuli Khan was chief. 

AFSLAGERS, perfons appointed by the burgo-matters 
of Amtterdam, to prefide over the public fales made in that 
city. They muft always havea clerk of the fecretary’s office 
with them, to take an account of the fale. They corre{pond 
to Or BROKERS, Of AUCTIONEERS. 

AFT, the hinder part of the fhip, or that neareft the 
ftern. See asarr. 

AFTER, is a term applied to any obje& in the hinder 
part of the fhip, as after-hatchway, after-fails, &c. 

AFTER-BIRTH, in Midwifery. See Puacenta. 

AFrer-gra/s, or ArTEeR-math, in Agriculture, denotes the 
fecond crop, or grafs which fprings up after mowing ; or 
grafs-math that is cut after fome kinds of corn. 

AFTER-no0n, the latter half of the artificial day, or that 
{pace between noon and night. > 

The ancient Romans dedicated their afternoons to diver- 
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fion, as their forenoons to bufinefs ; and their ufual diver- 
fions were the game called pi/a, and other exercifes of the 
body, efpecially walking or riding. Thefe lafted till the 
eighth or ninth hour, anfwering to our three o’clock, which 
was the time for the baths. After bathing, they anointed 
and perfumed themfelves; and, about the tenth hour, went 
to cana, fupper, about three hours before fun-fet ; which 
done, the day was ended at the public fpedtacles, theatrical 
or amphitheatrical fports; with mufic, finging, and the 
like. 

Arrer-/ails ufually comprehend all thofe which are ex- 
tended on the mizen-mait, and on the ftays, between the 
mizen and main-matts. 

Arrer-throes, or pains, enixus pofleri, dolores poft partum, 
in Midwifery, ave pains refembling labour pains, though 
ordinarily lefs violent, which occur after the expulfion of the 
foetus and placenta. They are occafioned by the contraétion 
of the uterus to expel congealed blood, parts of the mem- 
branes, or other foreign bodies from its cavity, as well as 
to reduce the capacity of the blood veffels, which during 
pregnancy acquire a confiderable magnitude, to the fize they 
had prior to conception. They are more or lefs fevere in 
different women, but are found very rarely to occur after 
firft labours. ‘They are more frequent, fevere, and lafting, 
after the birth of large, than of {mall or middling fized 
children, or after labours that have terminated in an un- 
ufually quick and rapid manner, particularly if the placenta 
has been extra&ed almoft immediately after the birth of the 
child. Mr. White, of Manchefter, to whom we are in- 
debted for many valuable praétical obfervations, on the 
manner of conducting labour, is of opinion, that after-pains 
are almoft entirely occaftoned by extraGting the fhoulders and 
body of the child, immediately after the birth of the head, 
inftead of waiting and fuffering them to be expelled by the 
pains ; and fays, that by purfuing a different courfe, and 
leaving the whole of the procefs to nature, in ordinary 
cafes, he had been fo fortunate, that, in the courfe of feveral 
years, he had neither been under the neceffity of introducing 
his hand into the uterus to extra the placenta, nor to give 
opiates or other medicines to quiet after-pains, except in a 
jingle inftance, ‘the after-pains having been fo trifling, 
under his management, both with regard to violence and 
duration, as not to deferve notice.’? Treatment on the ma- 
nagement of pregnant and lying-in-qwomen, p. 111. See more 
on this fubje&, under the word Lazour. A fter-pains, even 
when moft fevere, are ftill unattended with danger. They 
are beft relieved by the application of warm cloths, with 
gentle frition, to the abdomen, by giving internally twenty- 
five or thirty drops of the tinéture of opium, or by affiduoufly 
rubbing upon the region of the uterus, a mixture compofed 
of four parts volatile liniment, and one of the tincture of 
opium, by adminiftering frequent draughts of warm gruel, 
and giving caftor oil, or fome other gentle purge on the fol- 
lowing day. See Labour. 

Arrer-/warms, in {peaking of bees, are fecondary or 
potterior fwarms, frequently found to quit the hives within a 
fortnight after the firft. 

Butler tells us, that the after-fwarms differ from the prime, 
in that the latter are directed by the vulgar, or crowd of 
bees, whofe only rule is the fulnefs of the hive ; whereas 
the former are appointed by the ruling bees, and indicated 
by a noife or call, which thefe make for the {pace of two or 
three days, as it were to give warning to the common herd 
to prepare for a march. Within eight or ten days after the 
prime {warm is gone, if the princefs next in order find a com- 
petent number fledged and ready, fhe begins to tune her 
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treble voice, in a mournful and begging note, as if the 
prayed the queen-mother to let them go; to which voice, if 
fhe youchfafe a reply, by tuning her bafe to the other’s 
treble, it marks her, confent; in confequence of which, 
within a day or two after, if the weather allow, the new 
{warm appears. lf the prime fwarm be broken, the after 
will both call and fwarm the fooner, perhaps the next day ; 
in which a third, fometimes a fourth, fucceeds in the fame 
feafon: but all ufually within a fortnight after the prime 
{warm. See Swarm. 

AFTO, in Botany, aname given by the natives of Guinea, 
to a plant of the ery/imum kind, which they grind to powder, 
and take as fnuff, to cure the head ach. Petiver has called 
this plant the woody and wooly eryfimum, or hedge-multard, 
of the coatts of Guinea. Phil. Tranf. N° 232. 

AFUERA, in Geography. Sée AFFUERA. 

AFWESTAD, a large copper-work, belonging to the 
crown of Sweden, fituate on the river Dal-Elbe, in the pro- 
vince of Thalland or Dalecarlia. It refembles a town in its 
extent, and has its own church. Copper-plates are manu- 
fa&tured, and the {mall copper money is coined in this place ; 
which has alfo a royal polt-houfe. 

AFZELIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angiof- 
permia clafs and order; the characters of which are, that 
the calyx is quinque-partite, the corolla campanulated, and 
the capfule rotundated, acuminated, double-celled, gaping 
at the apex and poly{permous; with hemifpheric receptacles. 
There is one fpecies, viz. the Afzelia Caffioides. This is the 
Afzelia of Gmelin, which Dr. Smith fays is too uncertain 
to be honoured by fuch a name, after that of Adam Afze- 
lius, profeffor of botany in the academy of Upfal; and there- 
fore he has appropriated it to a new {pecies of the decandria 
monogynia Clafs and order, near the Hymenza,and of the natural 
order of /eguminofe: the effential characters of which are, that 
the calyx is tubulofe with a limb quadrifid, deciduous; the 
petals are four, unguiculated, with a very large head; the 
filaments are two, fuperior, fterile; the legumen many- 
celled; the feeds arillated at the bafe. It is found in Africa, 
near the equinoG@tial. Linnzan Tranf. vol. 4. p. 221. 

AGA, inthe language of the Moguls, &c. fignifies a 
great man, lord, or commander. 

In this laft fenfe, the term is alfo ufed among the Turks : 
thus, the Aga of the Janizaries is their colonel ; and is the 
only perfon who is allowed to appear before the Grand 
Seignior, without his arms acrofs his breaft, in the pofture 
ofa flave. The capi aga is the captain of the gate of the 
feraglio. 

The title aga is alfo given, by way of courtefy, to feveral 
perfons of diftin€tion, though not in any office, or command, 
to entitle them to it; as to the eunuchs of the feraglio. 

The chief officers under the KHAN of Tartary are called 
by this name. And among the Algerines, we read of agas 
chofen from among the doluck ba/his (the firft rank of mili- 
tary officers), and fent to govern in chief the towns and gar- 
rifons of that ftate. See ALGrERs. 

On fome occafions, in lieu of aga, they fay aga/t, or aga/f. 
Thus the aga, or governor of the pages, is called capi aga/fi; 
and the aga or general of the horfe, /pahilar agaffi. 

AGA, or Anja, in Geography, a village about half a mile 
from Anamaboa, on the Gop coaf? of Africa, where the 
Dutch formerly had a fort; and where, it is faid, they have 
now one faétor. Its fituation is by no means favourable to 
commerce, as the landing is difficult and dangerous; but the 
adjacent country produces feveral valuable commodities, and 
among others a very fine cotton. 

Aca Cretenfium, in Botany, fignifies the Spanifh bar ge 
6 GA. 
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Aca. See Acar. 

AGAAZI, or Acaci, in Geography, a denomination 
given in Abyflinia to a clafs of thofe sHerHERDS who are 
faid to have been employed by the defcendants of Cufh, the 
firft inhabitants of the country, in difperfing the produce of 
Arabia and the eaftern coaft of Africa over the Continent, 
and who thus acquired wealth and influence. The nobleft 
and moft warlike of all the fhepherds were thofe that in- 
habited the mountains of Habab, a confiderable ridge reach- 
ing along the Red Sea, from the neighbourhood of Mafuah 
to Suakem, and who by degrees extended themfelves through 
the whole province of Tigré. 4g-ag, fays Mr. Bruce, denoted 
the nobles and chiefs of the armed fhepherds, whence came 
their title, ding of dings ; and the plural of this is zag, or, 
as it is written in the Ethiopic, Agaazi. The king of 
Amalek, mentioned 1 Samuel, ch. xv. and flain by Samuel, 
was, according to this writer, an Arab fhepherd. PBruce’s 
Trav. v.i. 387. Of this appellation, Ludolf (Hit. thiop. 
b.i.c. 1.) gives a different etymology. “Phe Agaazi af- 
fumed this denomination, and called their country Geez, 
either on account of the liberty they enjoyed, or becaufe 
they tranfported themfelves from one place to another: the 
radical word Geeza admitting both thefe fignifications, Their 
language is Geez ; they have always had letters among them; 
and they are all circumcifed, both men.and women. ‘This 
right they profefs to have derived from the family of Ifhmael 
and his defcendants, with whom they were connecied at an 
early period in their trading voyages. 

AGABENI. See Acusent. 

AGABUS, in Scripture Hiflory, a prophet, and as the 
Greeks fay, one of the 7o difciples of our Saviour (Ads 
xi. 28.) A.D. 43. He prediéted a great famine, which, as 
St. Luke informs us, occurred in the 4th year of Claudius, 
A.D. 44. 1tisalfo mentioned by profane hiltorians, Sueton. 
in Claud. c. xviii, t.i. p. 668. ed. Pitifc. Jofephus, ant. ]. xx. 
c. ii. Oper. t. i. p. 960. ed. Haverc. Onthis occafion, the 
Chriltians at Antioch fent their contribution by Paul and 
Barnabas to Jerufalem, for the relief of their diftrefled 
brethren. Helena, queen of Adiabene, alfo affilted the 
Jews with corn and other provilions from Egypt and Cyprus, 
as Jofephus (di fupra) informs us. Several years after this 
period (viz. A.D. 58) Agabus had an interview with St. 
Paul, at Cefarea, and foretold the fufferings that awaited him 
at Jerufalem, whither he was determined to proceed, Ads 
xxi. 10. From the Greeks we learn, that Agabus fuffered 
martyrdom at Antioch, and they obferve his feftival, 
March 8. The Latins, fince the 9th century, have kept 
it. Feb. 9. 

AGABRA, or Aicasra, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Boetica, in Spain. 

AGADEK, one of the Fox iflands in the Northern Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

AGADEZ, in Geography, a kingdom of Africa, placed 
by Leo Africanus and Marmol, directly eait of Yguida, and 
by De Lifle, fouth and fouth-eaft of it. On the eait it 
has the kingdom of Bornou; on the north-north-eatt, 
the defert of Lempta and Yguida; on the fouth, Cano; 
and on the weit, the provinces Zapara and Guber, and a 
lake north of the Niger. This province is divided into two 
diftri&s, the northern, called on account of its fterility the 
Defert, and the fouthern, fertile in grafs, corn, and cattle. 
De Lifle mentions three confiderable towns in the latter divi- 
fion, viz. Agad, the capital of the whole province, Deyhir 
and Secmana, little inferior in wealth and population to the 
metropolis. He adds, that fena is produced here in great 
abundance, and that the principal trade of the natives confifts 
in this article and manna. ‘The fouthern inhabitants feed 
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cattle, live in the open country, and refemble in their manners 
the wandering Arabs. Agad, the capital, called alfo by 
the Arabs Andegaft, is fituated in a valley between two high 
mountains, and at the fpring of a confiderable. river that 
waters the fouthern country and difcharges itfelf into the 
Niger. According to La Croix’s account, the inhabitants 
are chiefly merchants, and {trangers, who have fettled there, 
enclofed the town with walls, and built their houfes in the 
Morefco fafhion. The fovereign is faid to be tributary to 
the king of Tombuéto, and yet to preferve the ftate of a 
powerful, independent, and defpotic prince. Mod. Un. Hitt. 
vol. xiv. p. 262. 8vo. ‘Vhe province of Agadcz is placed by 
Major Rennell, in his map of North Africa, in the eaftern 
divilion of the Great Defert, or Sahara, and the capital in 
N., lat. 20° 15’. E. long. 13°14’. In the proceedings of 
the African affociation, Agadez is made a province of the 
Cafhna empire, and the inhabitants are faid to load their 
immenfe caravans with the falt of Bornou, and to engrofs 
the profits of this invaluable trade. ‘The only acknowledg- 
ment they make for it is the trifling price which they pay in 
brafs and copper (the currency of Bornon) to the neigh- 
bouring peafants. 

AGADNA, a {mall town in the ifland of Guam. 

AGAG, or AGaca, a kingdom of Africa, which de- 
pends on the empire of Monomotapa. It is bounded on the 
eaft by the country of the Negroes, and on the north by the 
kingdom of Tacua. The capital is of the fame name. 

AGAGEER, a name given in Abyflinia to thofe whofe 
bufinefs it is to hunt and kill elephants. Their appellation 
is formed from the word Agar, which fignifies to hough or 
ham-{tring with a fharp weapon. Thefe perfons dwell con- 
ftantly in the woods, and live entirely upon the flefh of the 
beafts which they kill, chiefly.on that of the elephant and 
rhinoceros. They are light and agile, both on horfeback 
and on foot ; of a fwarthy complexion ; and have European 
features. None of them are woolly-headed. The manner in 
which they kill the elephant is as follows: two men, alto- 
gether naked, mount the fame horfe; the foremoft manages 
the horfe, and the hindmoft has a broad fword, fuch as the 
Sclavonians ufe, and procured from Triefte; the handle of 
which he grafps with his left hand, whilft with his right he 
takes hold of a part of the blade, round which whip-cord is 
twifted. The edges of the {word are as fharp as a razor, 
and yet he thus carries it without a fcabbard. When the 
elephant is found feeding, the horfeman runs before him, 
and when he flies, croffes him in all direGtions, ufing at the 
fame time a variety of expreffions and exclamations, which 
he is foolifh enough to believe the elephant underftands. 
The animal incenfed by this noife, attempts to feize the 
horfe and rider with his trunk, or probofcis; and for this 
purpofe he turns himfelf about in every direétion, inftead of 
making his efcape. The horfeman after fome evolutions of 
this kind, rides up to the fide of the elephant and drops his 
companion on the off-fide; and whilft the rider engages the 
attention of the animal, the other perfon gives hima ftroke 
above the heel, in that part which in the human fubje@ is 
called the tendon of Achilles. At this moment the horfeman 
turns round and takes up hiscompanion ; and runs with full 
fpeed after the reft of the herd; and fometimes an expert 
Agageer will kill three out of one herd. The blow com- 
monly feparates the tendon, or at leaft wounds it to fuch a 
degree that the weight of the animal breaks it. In this 
ftate the horfeman, and his companions, fpeedily difpatch 
the animal with theirjavelins and lances ; wherhe is flain, the 
flefh is cut off the bones into ftrings, and thefe are hung on 
the branches of trees to dry, without falt; and are then 
laid by for their ftock of Pere in the feafon of the rains 
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The elephant fometimes reaches the moft dextrous riders 
with his probofcis; and having dafhed the horfe to the 
ground, fets his feet upon him, and foon tears him limb 
from limb. Bruce’s Travels, vol iv. 297, &c. See Exz- 
PHANT. 

AGAI. See Acro. 

AGat, in Geography, a {mall port of Provence, about two 
leagues from Frejuss 
é AGALACTIA, in Phyfic, fignifies a deficiency of milk, 
in a mother, who is therefore called by Hippocrates «[z- 
AwKTOS. 

AGALLEGA. See @arreca. 

AGALLOCHUM, a medicinal wood imported from 
the Eaft Indies, ufually in fmall bits, of a very fragrant 
{cent. The word is derived from the verb @furroucey I boaft, 
in allufion to the excellency of its odour. This wood is 
otherwife called lignum alves, and xyloaloe, q. a. aloe-wood, 
not that it is produced from the common aloe-plant, which 
yields the infpiffated juice of that name. It is the produce 
of a tree of a very different kind, growing in the Ealt Indies, 
particularly Sumatra and Cochinchina, or the Exca: @cARiA 
Agallocha of Linneus. Some call it likewife lignum paradif.. 
It yields a concrete oil. See its chemical hiftoryin Neumann’s 
Works, p. 420. 

It is of a bluifh purple colour, marked with veins and 
{pots, very heavy and bitter; when burnt it yields drops of 
an aftringent liquor, and a {weet aromatic fume. It is hot 
and drying, and efteemed a great ftrengthener of the nerves 
in general, but particularly of the head and ftomach. 

The various names and accounts given of the agallochum 
are fo very different, as well as the {pecimens of it common 
in our fhops, that it does not feem to be properly known 
amongft us. 

Bauhin and the Moderns diftinguifh three forts of agallo- 
chum, which differ either as to the excellence of their 
quality, or to the country that produces them ; accordingly 
they call the f/f caramBac, which is the moft excellent 
agallochum, denominated alfo calambac Indorum, kenam 
Cochinchenfium, and fokio. The fecond is the agallochum 
of the fhops, denominated /ignum atoes. ‘The third is alfo 
ealled caLamBac, agallochum fylveftre, and lignum aloes 
Mexicanum. 

M. de Loureiro, whofe long refidence in Cochinchina, 
whence the real and moft efleemed agallochum is exported to 
all the Afiatic markets, led him to an acquaintance with 
this fubftance, has defcribed the tree which produces it, and 
gives a hiftory of its formation. ‘To the genus of plants, 
of which this is a {pecies, he gives the name of ALoExYLUM, 
and the particular fpecies he calls aloexylum verum. The 
relinous concretion which is found in thefe trees, when in a 
decayed ftate, is the true agallochum, the hiftory of which 
js fatisfactorily detailed in a Memoir, on its true nature and 
origin, in vol. i. of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, at Lifbon. : 

AGALMATA, in Antiquity, originally denoted the or- 
naments of temples and flatues; but came afterwards to be 
popularly ufed for the ftatues and temples themfelves, and 
for the impreffions and images on a feal. 

AGAMA, in Zoology, a {pecies of Lacerta, with a 
long round ta'l, the upper part of the neck and under part 
of the head aculeated, with reverfe fcales. There is a variety 
of this called iguana falamandrina, with the tail imbricated 
by large fcales, as the former is denominated iguana cordylina. 
It is found in America. 

AGAMASKA, or Viners, in Geography, an ifland in 
James’s bay, in North America. 


AGAMEDA, in Ancient Geography, a place in the ile of 
a) 
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Lefbos, near Pyrrha. Here was a fountain of the fame name, 
which had been alfo that of a woman, who was diftinguifhed 
by her {kill in preparing poifons. 

AGAMEMNON, in Claffcal Biography, one of the 
heroes engaged in the Trojan war, was the fon according 
to Homer, and according to Herodotus, the grandfon of 
Atreus, whom he fucceeded in the government of Argos 
and Mycenz. Homer calls him and his brother Menelaus 
Atrides, the fons of Atreus; but Hefiod and others fay, 
they were the fons of Plifthenes, the brother of Atreus, 
Agamemnon, having engaged the fuccour of Tyndarus, 
king of Sparta, drove Thyettes, his uncle, from Argos; killed 
his fon Tantalus, and married Clytemnettra, his wife, by 
whom he had four daughters, but according to Euripides. 
only two, viz. Iphigenia and Eleftra, and one fon, the fa- 
mous Oreftes. To him was entrnufted the command of the 
confederate army againft Troy, which expedition com- 
menced, according to the chronology of Blair, 1193 years 
before Chrift. At Aulis, where the fleet was detained by 
contrary winds, Calchas, the foothfayer, enjoined the fa- 
crifice of Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, as a pro- 
pitiatory offering to Diana; but his compliance with this 
fuperttitious and cruel order produced a fatal hatred between 
him and his wife Clytemneftra. In the Trojan war he dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf as a prince and general ; though his unjuft. 
treatment of Achilles, from whom he took Brifeis, occa= 
fioned many evils to the Greeks. Upon his return he 
brought with him, as a concubine, Caflandra, the daughter 
of Priam, and was infidioufly received by Clytemnettra, who- 
had formed a criminal conneGtion with Egifthus, and wha 
affifted that prince in aflaflinating him. His fon Oreftes after- 
wards took revenge on the murderers; and the calamitous. 
events that marked the hiftory of this family have been fa- 
vourite fubjects of the tragie mufe of ancient Greece, and 
of its imitators in modern times. The death of Agamem- 
non is the fubjeét of a tragedy of A®f{chylus: and of 
Seneca. 

AGAMEMNON, in Entomology, a f{pecies of Papilio, with 
black wings, fpotted with green, and the hinder ones having 
on the under part a lunated  ocellus and red fpots. It is 
found in Atfia. 

AGAMEMNON'S fountains were fituated in Ionia, about 
5000 paces from Smyrna. 

AGAMENTICUS, in Geography, a high mountain of 
America, in the diftri& of Maine, diftant about fix miles 
from Bald-head and eight from York harbour, which is a 
noted mark for feamen, particularly in the entry of Pafca- 
taqua harbour. It is covered with wood and fhrubs, and 
affords pafture to its fummit, whence the profpe& is en 
chanting. N. lat. 43° 16’. W. long. 70° 39. 

AGAMENTICUS, is alfo a river in the centre of York 
county, and diftrict of Maine. It receives its waters from 
the ocean through the bay of Pafcataqua, and has only a 
{canty fupply from ftreams of frefh water. Its mouth is 
about four miles fouth from Cape Neddic river, and admits 
{mall veffels. 

AGAMYI, in Ornithology, a name given by the French 
at Cayenne, and applied by Buffon to the Psoruta crepitans 
of Linneus, the grus p/ophia of Pallas, the Phafianus Antillarum 
of Bniffon, and the gold-breafted trumpeter of Latham; the 
fpecific character of which is, that its head-and breaft are 
{mooth and fhining green. This bird is 22 inches long, 
with a fhort tail concealed by the upper coverts and not pro- 
jecting beyond the wings, and legs five inches high, covered 
with {mall {cales, reaching two inches above the knees, which 
are not feathered. Its head, throat, and fuperior half of the 
neck, are covered with a fhort, clofe, and foft down the 
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fore-part of the lower furface of the neck and: breaft are 
covered with a beautiful gorget of brilliant colours, varying 
between green, gold green, blue, and violet : the upper part 
of its back and adjacent portion of the neck black, and the 
plumage of the hinder part of the back changes into a 
tawny-rufous ; but the under-fide of the body, and alfo the 
wings and tail are black, the great feathers which extend on 
the rump and tail are light afh-coloured ; and the legs are 

reenifh, The moit characteriftic property of thefe birds 
1s the fingular noife, called trumpeting, which they make, as 
fome have commonly fuppofed, by the anus, but as others 
have afcertained, by means of their lungs and the capacity of 
their membranous cells. The wind-pipe, before its entrance 
into the breaft, is about the thicknefs of a fwan’s quill, bony 
and cylindrical. In the breaft it is more flender and carti- 
laginous, and divides into two femicircular canals, formed of 
membranes, and capable of extenfion. The air-bag on the 
right fide defcends to the pelvis. and within the breaft is 
divided into three or four cells by tranfverfe membranous 
diaphragms. That on the left fide is much narrower, and 
terminates in the loins. ‘he common food of thefe birds is 
grain; but they alfo eat {mall fifh, flefh, and bread. In their 
natural ftate, they inhabit the forefts in the warm climates 
of America, and affociate in large flocks on the mountains ; 
and they efcape, when furprifed in their haunts, by the 
f{wiftnefs of their feet rather than by the ufe of their wings, 
as they never rife higher thana few feet. ‘They form a bed 
for their eggs, of which they lay from Io to 16, by feraping 
the earth at the roots of large trees, but conftruét no nett. 
In their domettic flate, they manifeft a wonderful attach- 
ment to their benefaGtors, and are no lefs fond and faithful 
than dogs. By their intercourfe with men, their inftin&s 
are moulded like thofe of dogs; and it is faid that they may 
be trained to tend a flock of fheep. They are jealous of 
rivals ; fight with dogs, cats and birds of prey, and keep 
the poultry in great fubjeétion. They follow perfons through 
the ftreets and out of town, and it is difficult to get rid of 
them. Of all the feathered tribes the agami is the moit 
attached to the fociety of man, and indeed is the only bird 
that has a focial turn. In this refpeét it is as eminently dif- 
tinguifhed above other birds, as the dog is above quadrupeds. 
Buffon’s Birds, vol. iv. p. gg0, &c. Eng. Tranf. 

Acamris alfoa {pecies of ArDEA, in the Linnean fyftem 
by Gmelin, found in Cayenne, about 31 inches long, and 
having long feathers in the tail. Thefe feathers are of a 
deep blue; the under fide of the body is rufous ; the neck 
is of the fame colour before, but bluifh below, and dark 
blue above. The head is black, the occiput bluifh and 
creited, the temples and the portion above the eyes white. 

AGAMIA, in Ancient Geography, a promontory and port 
of Atia Minor, near Troy. Steph. Byz. 

AGAMINA, or Acamana, Kahem, a borough of Mefo- 
potamia, fituate, according to Ptolemy, on the Euphrates, 
towards 33° 55’ lat. 

AGAMIUM, a borough of Italy, belonging to the 
infubres. 

AGAMUS, a town of Afia Minor, near Heraclea. 

AGAN, in Geography, one of the Ladrone iflands. Here 
Magellan, the famous navigator, was affaffinated in 152r. 

AGANAGRA, in Ancient Geography, a town of India 
beyond the Ganges, according to Ptolemy. 

AGANGINA, a people of Ethiopia. 

AGANIPPE, a fountain of Helicon, facred to the 
Mefes, whence they derived the appellation of dga- 
nippides. Ovid (Fait. 1. v.v. 7.) makes Hippocrene and 
Aganippe the fame ; but Solinus, and others, diltinguifh them 
and aicribe their being united to poetic licence. The water 
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of this fountain was, to thofe who drank it, the teft of the 
furor poeticus. 

AGANLY river, a branch of Kuban river, which falls 
into the fea of Afoph from the fouth. 

AGANZAVA, a-town of Afia, in the interior part of 
Media, fituate, according to Ptolemy, in long. 89° and 
lat. 39° 30°. 

AGAPE, or Acares, formed of the Greek afarn, love, 
in Church Hifory, a kind of religious feftival, celebrated, in the 
ancient church, to keep up a harmony and concord among Its 
members. To thefe agapai, we have a reference by St. Jude, 
vy. 12. and alfo by St. Peter (2d Epiftle c. ii. v. 13-) if with 
the Alexandrian copy, vulgar Latin, and Arabic verfions, 
we read wyxrass for arxiais. Tertullian is the firft author 
who has particularly defcribed thefe feafts. Apolog. c. xxxix. 
Oper. p. 35. Ed. Rigalt. Having taken notice of fome 
luxurious {uppers among the Heathens, he adds, ‘the 
nature of our fupper is indicated by its name; it is called 
by a word, which, in the Greck language, fignifies love. 
We are not anxious about the expence of the entertainment 5 
fince we regard that as gain which is expended with a pious 
purpofe, in the relief and refrefhment of all among us that 
are indigent.—The occafion of our entertainment being fo 
honourable, you may judge of the manner of its being con- 
duted ; it confifts in the difcharge of religious duties ; it 
admits nothing vile, nothing immodett. Before we fit down, 
prayer is made to God. ‘The hungry eat as much as they 
defire, and every one drinks as much as can be ufeful to fober 
men. We fo feaft, as men, who have their minds impreffed’ 
with the idea of {pending the night in the worfhip of God ; 
we fo converfe, as men, who are confcious that the Lord 
heareth. them.—Prayer alfo concludes the feaft; and every 
one departs to his own concerns, &c.’’ Pliny alfo (Ep. 
xevii. cited by Tertullian, Apolog. c. ii. ubi fupra p. 3.) 
evidently refers to thefe feafts, when he informs ‘Trajan, that 
the whole fault or error of the Chriftians was this, that it 
was their cuftom, on a ftated day, to hold their afflemblies 
before the morning-light, and to bind themfelves by a facra- 
ment (or oath) to do no wickednefs, &c.; which things 
being performed they departed, and came again to partake 
of a common and innocent meal ; from which however they 
defiited, after I publifhed my edi againft clubs or affemblies. 
Lucian (de Morte Peregrini § xii. Oper. t. ni. p. 335. Ed. 
Reitzii) fays, that when Peregrinus, a Chriitian, was in 
prifon, various fuppers were brought in and their facred dif- 
courfes were delivered. Thefe fuppers feem to have been the 
agape of the ancient Chriftians. It appears, therefore, that 
they were of early original, and had been long in ufe; but 
they were not confidered as an inftitution of the Gofpel, or 
obferved in obedience to a divine command. If this had 
been the cafe, they: would.not have been difcontinued in con- 
fequence of the ediét of a Heathen magilttrate, or difufed: 
in future times. They were conduted with decorum, and 
afforded opportunities for the exercife of devotion and cha-- 
rity ; and therefore do not warrant the reproach infinuated 
bya celebrated hiftorian, who, in hisufual farcaftic manner, fays 
(Gibb. Hitt. vol. ii. p. 346. Svo.) that ‘the feafts of love or 
agapz, conttituted a very pleafing partof the public worfhip.”? 
The ingenious Mr, Hallett in his difcourfe on the agape: 
(Notes on feveral texts of fcripture, &c. vol. iii. p. 235, &c.) 
Maintains, in oppofition to fome other writers, that thefe 
agapz, being fuppers, were not concomitants, orappendages. 
of the eucharitt. They were entirely diftin@ and indé- 
pendent things, celcbrated about twelve hours after the 
eucharift, which was celebrated in the morning. T'o which 
may be added the teltimony of Juftin Martyr, who, in his 
account of the public worfhip of the church, and particu- 
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larly of the eucharift, docs not fay one word of the agape, 
or love-feafts, as conneéted with it either before or after. 
They continued inthe church during the four firtt centuries ; 
but the council of Laodicea, about the middle of the fourth 
century, banifhed them from the churches, and {till allowed 
them in private houfes, The third council of Carthage, 
A.D. 397, ordains by a canon, which is repeated by the 
African council, in the beginning of the fifth century, that 
they fhould not be held in churches, €xcept in cafes of pe- 
culiar neceility : with which the decree of the council of 
Auxerre, in the beginning of the feventh century, agrees. 
Photius, about the middle of the ninth century, and Ar- 
fenius, in the middle of the thirteenth century, reprefent 
the matter accordingly ; or that the agape were prohibited 
in churches, but allowed and encouraged in private houfes. 
When they were totally abolifhed, we have no account. 
When they were occafionally charged with impurity by the 
Heathens, they were re{trained and regulated. 

The kifs of charity, with which the ceremony ufed to 
end, was no longer given between different fexes; and it 
was exprefsly forbidden to have any beds, or couches for the 
conveniency of thofe who fhould be difpofed to cat more at 
their eafe. Notwithftanding thefe precautions, it was found 
neceflary to difcontinue them ; for as they were introduced 
when Chriltians had all things common, or with the com- 
munity of goods, which under wife reftriGtions their firft 
circumttances required, they remained long after the difufe 
of the cultom, which was the original occafion of them. 
See Anyssinia. 

Some authors imagine the agape to have been, not a 
commemoration of our Saviour, but a cuftom borrowed from 
the Heathens: Mos vero ille, ut referunt, {ays Sedulius, on 
the xith chapter of the Epiftle to the Corinth. de Geantili 
adhuc Juperflitione veniebat. And Fauftus, the Manichee, is 
reprefented by St. Auguftine, as reproaching the Chriftians 
with converting the Heathen facrifices into agapz: to which 
he replies, we do not borrow our love-feafts from the facri- 
fices of the Gentiles; our love-feafts feed the poor. Cont. 
Fauft. Manich. |. xx. c. 20. Some have thought that St. 
Paul fpeaks of the agapz, when he reproves the Corinthians 
for their diforderly practice. 1 Cor. xi. 17, &c. Thefe agape, 
as Chryfoftom, Theophyla&, Pelagius, Oecumenius, &c. 
imagined, immediately fucceeded the eucharift ; and at thefe 
feafts the diforders happened. Mr. Hallett (ubi fupra) 
contends, that they occurred in celebrating the eucharift 
itfelf. It may be obferved, that the Chriftians did not con- 
fider the agape as religious or divine inftitutions, like the 
Lord’s fupper. If they had, their councils would no more 
have banifhed them out of the churches than the eucharift 
itfelf. 

AGAPANTHUS, (quaft wyarios ayboc, pleafant flower) 
in Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogynia clafs and order, 
of the natural order of Liliacee, the Spathacea of Linnzus, and 
the Narciffi of Juffieu. Its chara@ers are, that the calyx is 
a f{pathe common gaping at the fide; the corolla is one- 
petalled, funnel-fhaped and regular ; tube cornered, as if 
compofed of fix claws, the border fix-parted, with the parts 
oblong and fpreading ; the ftamina are fix filaments inferted 
into the throat, fhorter than the corolla, declinate ; the 
anthers kidney-fhaped and incumbent ; the piltillum is a 
fuperior germ, oblong, three-cornered: the ftyle filiform, 
of the length of the ftamens and declinate ; the ftigma fimple 
or trifid ; the pericarpium is an oblong capfule, three-fided, 
three-celled, three-valved: valves navicular, -with contrary 
diffepiment ; the feeds numerous, oblong, comprefled, and 
enlarged with a membrane. ‘There is one fpecies, viz. aga- 
panthrs umbellatus, the crixum Africanum of Linnzus, or 
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with a blue umbellated flower. 

The root of this plant is compofed of thick flefhy fibres ; 
from the fame head arifes a clutter of leaves, which are thick 
and fucculent, and of a dark green colour. Between thefe 
iffues the flower ftalk, fupporting an umbel of blue flowers 
in a fheath, and each flower ftanding ona pedicle, about an 
inch long. The umbe! being large, the flowers numerous, 
and of a light blue colour, make a fine appearance. "They 
come out at the end of Auguft or beginning of September, 
and frequently continue in beauty till fpring. The flowers 
are thofe of the Semerocallis, but this genus is diftin& from 
it in its {pathe. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence it was brought to Holland, and in 1692 it was 
cultivated at Hampton Court. 

This plant is propagated by offsets, taken off at the latter 
end of June, planted in feparate pots, with light kitchen- 
garden earth, and placed in a fhady fituation. In five weeks 
the offsets will put off new roots; and the pots fhould then 
be removed to a more funny fituation, and have more water. 
In September they will put out their flower ftalks, and to- 
ward the end of the month the flowers will begin to open, 
and fhould be removed under fhelter in bad weather, but in 
good weather expofed to the free air. ‘Toward the end of 
O&tober they fhould be removed to the green-houfe and have. 
the benefit of free air, and be occafionally watered durin 
winter in mild weather, but in froft they fhould be kept dry. 
It requires only proteétion from froft and moifture; and 
fhould not therefore have any artificial warmth in winter, 
and in fummer it fhould be placed in the open air. Martyn’s 
Miller’s Di&. 
init east in Antiquity, fignifies an afternoon, or evening’s 
meal. 

AGAPETA, in Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, a name given to 
certain virgins and widows, who, in the ancient church, af- 
fociated themfelves with, and attended on ecclefiaftics, out 
of a motive of piety and charity. 

In the primitive days there were women inftituted pEA- 
coneEssEs; who, devoting themfelves to the fervice of the 
church, took up their abode with the minifters, and affifted 
them in their funétions. 

In the fervour of the primitive piety, there was nothing 
{candalous in thefe focieties ; but they afterwards degene- 
rated into libertinifm: infomuch, that St. Jerom afks, with 
indignation, unde agapetarum peftis in ecclefias introiit? This 
gave occalion to councils to fupprefs them.—St. Athanafius 
mentions a prieft, named Leontius, who, to remove all oc- 
eafion of fufpicion, offered to mutilate himfelf to preferve his 
beloved companion. 

AGAPETUS, in Biography, a deacon of the church of 
Conttantinople in the 6th century, who addrefled a letter called 
axon Basirsxn, Scheda Regia, to the emperor Juftinian, on the 
duties of a prince, and thus obtained rank among the mott 
judicious writers of the century. This letter was printed 
at Bafil by Frobeniusin 1521, 8vo., and at Cologne in 1604. 
It is included in the Bibliotheca patrum. Mofheim, Eccl. 
Hitt. v. ii. p. 120. Fabric. Bibl. Gree. t. vi. p- 570. 

AcargEtus, Pope, was a native Roman, and raifed to 
the papal fee by the intereft of Theodotus, king of Italy, 
in 535. This pope refifted the interference of the emperor 
Juftinian, in ecclefiaftical concerns, afferted the fupremacy 
of the papal authority in the church, and maintained its in- 
dependence on the civil power. He was firm and refolute, 
notwith{tanding the threats of the emperor in oppoling a 
meafure which he difapproved, and boldly faid, « when I 
came to Juftinian, I hoped to meet a Chriitian prince, but I 
have found a Dioclefian.”” He died at Conftantinople in 536, 
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and was enrolled among the faints; and the Roman fee was 
at this time fo poor, that in order to defray the expences of 
his journey thither, he was obliged to pawn the facred veffels 
of the church of St. Peter. Bower and Dupin. _ 

Acaretus II. Pope, a Roman by birth, obtained the 
papacy in 946, and held it till the year 956. He exerted 
himfelf in terminating the diffenfions of Italy, and fent for 
the emperor Otho to oppofe Berenger 11. who affumed the 
regal power in this country. He was reputed a man of ex- 
traordinary fanétity. Dupin. Fabre Bibl. Greec. t. vi. p. 570. 

AGAPHONOVA, in Geography, a river of Siberia, 
which runs into the Frozen Ocean. 

AGAPIS Japis, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by an- 
cient writers, to a ftone of a dufky yellow, or the colour of 
alion’s fkin ; it was held in great efteem in many nations, 
on account of its fuppofed virtues, as an anodyne and vul- 
nerary. i j ' 

AGAPIUS, in Biography, a Manichzan writer, mentioned 
by Photius, who 1s fuppofed to have lived about the middle 
ofthe fourth century. Some fay, that he was a difciple of 
Manes towards the clofe of the third century, that he op- 
pofed the fentiments of Eunomius concerning the Trinity, 
and that he wrote three books in defence of the Manichzan 
principles; one a work of twenty-three books, another 
confilting of 102 chapters, infcribed to a woman of the 
fame feét, named Urania ; and a third, entitled Heptalogus, 
preferved in the Anathemas againft the Manichees, or form 
of abjuring Manichzifm, by Fabricius, Cotelerius, and Tol- 
lius. His work, fays Photius, was fo abfurd and impious, 
that it could only fhame and confound thofe who followed 
him and the Manichean doétrines ; and he ts denominated 
by the fame writer a deteftable and impious man, and diltin- 
guifhed as one of the twelve difciplesof Manes. Gen. Dict. 
Lardner’s Works, vol. il. p. 5306. Fabricius (Bibl. Grec. 
t.x. p- 383.) has mentioned feveral other perfons of this 
name; fuch as a monk of mount Athos, who lived about 
the year 1640, and publifhed a book entitled apoflorwy cw- 
angi, the falvation of finners; Agapius, a bifhop of Czfarea, 
the predeceffor of Eufebius ; Agapius, an Athenian philofo- 
pher, a difciple of Proclus, and {uppofed to be the fame with 
the eminent phyfician and rhetorician of Alexandria and Con- 
ftantinople, whofe diftinguifhed talents are noticed by Suidas. 

AGAR, in Ancient Geography, a town of Byzacium, de- 
fcribed by Hirtius, a few miles weftward of Lempta or 
Leptis parva, and fixteen miles from Thapfus. It was one 
of Cefar’s ftations; the villaze which now occupies the 
rocky fituation in which it ftood is called by the Arabs Boo- 
Hadjar, #. e. the father of a ftone, or the ftony city. Shaw’s 
Trav. p. 109. ; t 

AGARA, a town of the Phylliates, in India, on this 
fide of the Ganges, according to Ptolemy. 

AGARAFFO, or Axararre, a fmall, pleafant, and 
fertile country of Andalufia, in Spain. Its principal town 
is San-Lucar-la-Major, ere€ted into a duchy by Philip IV. 
in favour of count d’Olivarez. 

AGARD, Arruur, in Biography, a learned antiquary 
of this country, was born at Totton, in Derbythire, A. D. 
1540; and having been educated for the law, was appointed 
deputy-chamberlain of the Exchequer in 1570, which office 
he held 45 years. By means of this office he was enabled to 
purfue thofe curious refearches, of which he produced feveral 
valuable publications. Having direéted his particular atten- 
tion to the Dooms-day book, he wrote a learned treatife on 
the ufe and true meaning of the obf{cure words that occur in 
it; he alfo compiled a book, containing “a catalogue of 
the records preferved in his Majefty’s four treafuries,” and 
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** an account of all leagues, treaties of peace, intercourfes 
and marriages with foreign nations.” This work, with 
eleven other treatifes in MS. relating to matters of the Ex- 
chequer, he ordered by his will to be delivered to the office. 
His other colletions, amounting to twenty volumes, were 
bequeathed to Sir Robert Cotton, and depofited in his library. 
His effays read to the Antiquarian Society, were publifhcd 
by Mr. Hearne, in his * collection of curious difcourfes by 
eminent antiquaries,” and are as follow, viz. * Opinion 
touching the Antiquity, &c. of Parliament,”’ the genuine~ 
nefs of which is doubted :—“ The Antiquity of Englith 
Shires :”?—** On the Dimenfions of the Land of England :”? 
—‘ Of the Authority, &c. of Heralds in England :”— 
“ Of the Antiquity and Privileges of the Inns of Court and 
of Chancery :”?—“ Of the Diverlity of Names of this Ifland.’? 
By his eftablifhed reputation for the knowledge of antiquities 
he was one of the moft confpicuovs members of a Society of 
Anriquarigs, which fubfifted from 1572 to 1604. He 
died in 1615, and was buried in the cloifter of Weftmintter 
Abbey. Mr. Camden denominates him a moft excellent an- 
tiquary. Biog. Brit. 

AGARENTI, or Acarenians, a name given by fome 
to the followers of the religion of Mahomet. 

The word is derived from Agar, or Hagar, handmaid of 
Abraham, and mother of Ifhmael; and properly denotes 
the Arabs, called alfo Ifhmaelites, and more lately Saracens. 

AGARENUM, the capital of the Agarenians, in 
Arabia ; it was attacked by Trajan, but without fuccefs. 

AGARIC, Acaricus, called Amanita, by Dillenius, 
in Botany, a genus of the order of fungi, and clafs of cryp- 
togamia ; the charaéters of which are, that the pileus or cap 
has gills underneath ; that the gills differ in fubftance from 
the reft of the plant, being compofed of two lamina; and 
that the feeds are in the gills. Gmelin, in the 13th edition 
of the Linnwan fyftem, 1791, enumerates 390 different 
fpecies ; and Dr. Withering, in the third edition of his 
arrangement of Britith plants, 1796, (vol.iv. p. 154, &c.) 
afcertains and defcribes 282 Britifh {pecies, befides feveral 
varieties, He diftributes them into three general claffes, 
comprehending thofe which have central ftems, thofe with 
lateral ftems, and thofe which have no ftems; and he again 
fubdivides the two former claffes into fuch as have folid, 
and fuch as have hollow ftems, with decurrent, fixed, and 
loofe gills refpectively. Under thefe heads he arranges the 
{pecies, by the colour of the gills, into thofe whofe gills 
are white, brown, red, buff, yellow, grey, green, and purple. 
As this ingenious author has formed a fyftem, that ferves 
to facilitate the inveftigation and defcription of the feveral 
{pecies of agarics, we fhall here give a brief fketch of the 
principles upon which it is founded. Agarics are compofed 
of a cap; or pileus, with gills underneath, and are either 
with or without ftems. The {tems are either central or la- 
teral. They have alfo a root, which is more or lefs appa- 
rent, and fome of them, in their unfolded ftate, wholly en- 
clofed in a membranaceous or leather-like cafe, called a 
wrapper. Some of them have alfo a curtain, or thin mem. 
brane, extending from the item to the edge of the pileus, 
which is rent as the pileus expands, and foon vanifhes; but 
the part attached to the ftem often remains, and forms 
round it a zing, which is more or lefs permanent, as its fub- 
{tance is more or lefs tender. Vhefe parts are feen in Plate 
V. Botany, fig. F, which exhibits the vertical feGion of 
an agaric in its egg-itate. The wrapper is feen at m, m, 
m, m, m3; the pileus at n, n; the gill at 0, 0; Pp is 
the {tem before it fhoots up; and q, q, the curtain. On 
the fection of a flem at B, may be feen the remains of a 
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curtain, then called a ving. The curtain, ring, and wrapper 
are of little ufe in the difcrimination of the {pecies. The 
two former are common to all the fecondary fubdivifions 
of agarics with central {tems ; but the latter is confined 
to plants with folid items, nor does it pertain to thofe whofe 
gills are decurrent. The {tem of an azaric is either folid or 
hollow: the former is reprefented at Aj; the latter at B. 
In examining an agaric, it’ will immediately appear whe- 
ther the ftem be folid or hollow, by cutting it acrofs about 
the middle with a fharp knife. Next to the gills, the ttem 
of an agaric is the part leait liable to variation. The gills 
are the flat, thin fubftances, found underneath the pileus, 
and attached to it, and are of a different texture from that 
of the {tem or pileus. They affume different colours in dif- 
ferent f{pecies, and vary much in their refpective lengths. 
Each gill confifts of two membranes, between which the 
feeds are formed, The gills are always attached to the pi- 
leus, and fometimes to that only, as at fir. E. c,c. They 
often fhoulder up againft the flem, and are Jixed to it, as 
at jig. A, b; and they are alfo extended along it down- 
wars, as at a. This is called a decurrent gill. The fixed 
and decurrent gills are attached to the item only by their 
ends, which are next to the centre of the pileus, and not 
by their edges, as is fometimes the cafe in agarics, whofe 
pilei are nearly cylindrical. The gills, as they contain the 
tructification of thefe plants; are peculiarly important. 
They vary in length, always extending to the edge of the 
pileus, bnt feldom reaching to the ftem; and they are fome- 
times forked or divided, and fometimes connected or anaf- 
tomifing with one another. Thefe circumttances are illuf- 
trated by fig. C. and fig. G. The gills are uniform at d ; 
and below it they are connected at the edge of the pileus ; 
at ¢ they appear in pairs, at f there are four, and at g¢ 
eight in a fet; at h they are feen irregular. or without any 
determinate number ; at i they are branching, and at k 
branching and anaftomifing. Fig. C exhibits the gills loofe 
from the ftem, with the inner end fixed to a collar which 
furrounds the top of the ftem, though not in conta& with 
it. Thefe feveral circumftances are fubject to fuch variation, 
that they do not ferve to diftinguifh the different {pecies. 
The colour of the gills, however, is obvious and permanent ; 
and as the colour is principally, if not folely, caufed by that 
of the feeds within them, this affords the moft fixed and 
certain chara¢teriftic, on which to found the diftin@ions of 
the fpecies; and together with the ftructure, the colour, 
particularly of the flat fides of the gills, will be at all times 
fufficient to furnifh permanent fpecific diftin@ions. The 
{tem is a lefs variable part than the pileus; its fhape, the 
proportions of its length to its breadth, and of both to the 
pileus, afford tolerable diftinStive marks; and its colours, 
though more changeable than thofe of the gills, are perhaps 
rather more fixed than thofe of the pileus. The pileus, or 
cap, is the part of an agaric, that is the leaft certain. Its 
fhape is either conical (as at E), convex (as at D), flat, or 
hollowed at the top like a funnel, and is conf{tantly vary- 
ing in the fame plant, though it is much the fame in the 
fame {pecies, when the plant is in perfe€tion, or when it is 
fully or almoft fully expanded. Its colour is uncertain ; 
and fo is alfo the vifcidity or clamminefs on the furface 
of the pileus and ftem, which has fometimes chara¢terifed 
agarics. The lacicfcence of fome agarics, or their pro- 
perty of yielding a milky juice, which in fome fpecies is 
mild, and in others acrid, is very precarious and inconttant. 
Such as we have briefly recited, are the principles upon 
which Dr. Withering’s fyftem is founded; and it feems 
well adapted for extending ovr acquaintance with the va- 


rious fpecies of agaric that occur, and rendering the know- 
ledge already acquired more accurate. ~Withering’s Ar- 
rangement, vol. i. p. 375—380. See CryrroGcamia, 
Funcus, and Musnroom. 

Of all the fpecies of agaric, one only has been feleéted 
for cultivation in our gardens, viz. the A, campeftris, or 
common mufbroom, or champignon. ‘The gills of this fpecies 
are loofe, pinky red, changing to a liver-colour, in contaét 
with the flem, but not united to it; very thick fet, irregu- 
larly difpofed, fome forked next the ftem, fome wext the 
edge of the pileus, fome at both ends, and in that cafe fe- 
nerally excluding the intermediate {maller gills. ‘The pileus 
is white, changing to brown when old, and becoming 
feurfy ; regularly convex, flefhy, flatter with age, from two 
to four inches, and fometimes nine inches in diameter, and 
liquefying in decay; the filefh white. The ftem is folid, 
white, cylindrical, from two to three inches high, half an 
inch in diameter ; the curtain white and delicate. When 
this mufhroom firft makes its appearance, it is {mooth and 
almoft globular; and in this ftate it is called a button. 
This fpecies is efteemed the beft and moft favoury of the 
genus, and is much in requeft for the table in England. 
It is eaten frefh, either flewed or boiled, and preferved either 
as a pickle or in powder ; and it furnifhes the fauce called 
ketcHup. The field plants are better for eating than 
thofe raifed on artificial beds, their flefh being more tender ; 
and thofe who are accuftomed to them can diftinguifh them 
by their fmell. But the cultivated ones are more fightly, 
may be more eafily colleéted in the proper ftate for eat- 
ing, and are firmer and better for pickling. The wild 
mufhrooms are found in parks and other pattures, where 
the turf has not been ploughed up for many years; and 
the beft time for gathering them is Auguft and September. 
Dr. Withering mentions four varieties. The A. Georgii 
of Linnzus refembles the former, but is much inferior 
to it in flavour. Its gills are yellowifh white; the pileus 
yellow, convex, hollow in the centre; the ftem yellow, 
thickifh, and fmooth ; the juice yellow, which flows plenti- 
fully from it when wounded. It is gathered in Septem- 
ber in woods and paftures. A variety of this is found 
on the fea-coaft of Cornwall, of a large fize, with the but- 
ton as big as a potatoe; the expanded pileus 18 inches 
over, the item as thick as a man’s wrift, the gills very pale, 
the curtain tough, and thick as leather, and the juice yel- 
lowifh. A plant of this kind, as Dr. Withering informs 
us, was gathered on an old hot-bed in a garden in Birming- 
ham, which weighed 14 pounds. The A. procerus, or tall 
mufhroom, is not uncommon on hedge banks and dry paf- 
tures, and is fometimes expofed to fale in Covent-garden 
market. It may be diftinguifhed from the genuine fort 
by the fponginefs of its flefh, and from others by its fine 
and large horizontal ring. The gills are white, uniform, 
and fixed to a collar; the pileus 1s a broad cone, boffed, 
white brown, and fealy ; the ftem is fealy, and the ring 
loofe. This plant, when preferved in pickle, is very 
apt to run into the vinous fermentation. Dr. Withering 
enumerates four varieties of this {pecies, one of which is 
the A. excoriatus of Schoeffer and Hay, which is a 
beautiful plant, approaching in ftruéture to the former, 
but of a {maller fize. It is gathered in September. A. 
xerampelinus 1s the moft fplendid of all the agarics. Its 
gills are fixed, bright golden yellow, and nearly orange 
under the edge of the pileus, regularly difpofed four in a 
fet; flefhy, brittle, and ferrated at the edge with a paler 
cottony matter: the pileus is a fine lake red, changing with 


-age to a rich orange and buff, and every intermediate fhade 
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of thefe colours, which render it very beautiful; eenvex, 
cnetre boffed, edge turned down, three to four inches 
diameter, clothy to the touch; flefh pale buff ; ftem folid, 
nearly cylindrical, but gradually tapering upwards, rich 
buff, fhaded with fine rofe red, three to tive inches high, 
half inch in diameter; flefh pale, buffy, {pongy and 
elaftic. This is common in Italy, and brought to the mar- 
kets for fale. The ancient Romans eftcemed it one of the 
ereatelt luxuries for the table. It was made the vehicle 
for poifon to Claudius Cafar by his wife Agrippina, and 
has therefore been celebrated by Juvenal and Martial. 
Scheffer and Clufius have recited feveral curious circumt{tan- 
ces re{fpe@ting it. Dr. Withering apprehends that thefe 
authors have miftaken the f{pecies, and that their account 
fhould be transferred to the A. deliciofus. The A. xeram- 
pelinus is eatable, but its tafte is not at all agreeable. It is 
the A. cafareus cf Scheffer, and fir found by Dr. Wi- 
thering’s daughter, on the red tock plantations at Edg- 
bafton, July 6th 1791; and afterwards in Sept. 1793: and 
in July 1792, amongft mofs in the fir plantations at 'Tetten- 
hall, Staffordfhire. Dr. W. enumerates five varieties. 

A. deliciofus has gills decurrent, flame coloured, narrow, 
regularly branched ; pileus rich red brown ; flefh nearly flat, 
but fomewhat hollowed at the centre and the edge turned 
in, from one and a half to three inches over ; orange-colour ; 
ftem orange, folid, tapering downwards, from one to two 
inches high, and a quarter to three-eights inch diameter: 
hollow with age. ‘The juice is rich yellow, which foon 
turns green. It is found in the fir plantations of Scotland, 
and in thofe of the barren hills at Bar, in Staffordhire; 
Dr. Smith alfo found it at Hillingdon, Middlefex, under 
fome fir-trees, and it alfo grows near Guildford. It is much 
efteemed in Italy, and expofed in the markets, and fuppofed 
to have been the A. ce/areus mentioned by the authors cited 
under the preceding article. Dr. Withering enumerates three 
varieties, one of which affords, from every part of it when 
wounded, a copious difcharge of yellow acrid juice. They are 
gathered in woods and dry paftures in Sept. and O&. 

A. cinnamomeus has gills, four in a fet, broad about the 
middle, deep tawny red, and fixed by claws ; pileus convex 
but boffed, of a rich cinnamon colour, from one and 
a half to three and a half inches diameter; the {tem hollow, 
cylindrical, filky, fhining, two inches high, thick as a goofe 
quill, of a fine full yellow colour. This is*a fpecies that 
is readily diftinguifhed by its cinnamon-colour. It is found 
in woods in September and Oétober ; and has a good fla- 
vour. It is the A. cinzamomeus of Bolton. The A. cy- 
athiformis of Scheffer is a variety of this. 

A. bulbofus has white, loofe, irregular gills ; -pileus con- 
vex, white, {mooth, fometimes fringed at the edge, four or 
five inches over, flefh white, fpongy and very thick ; 
ftem folid, cylindrical, {mooth, white, four inches high, and 
half inch or more in diameter: ring permanent, broad, 
and white. . This fpecies poffeffes all the parts belonging 
to the genus, and is well adapted to inftruét the learner in 
underftanding them. It is found from fpring to the end 
of autumn in rich foil, and alfo in gardens, on the fides 
and at the bafe of hot-beds. Dr. Withering enumerates 
four varieties, fotind in woods about the roots of trees, 
and in paftures: and he refers the A. dulbo/us of the Fi. 
angl. to the A. glaucopus of Scheffer, with brown gills, 
from four to eight in a fet, chefnut and femi-globular pi- 
leus, thick ftem of a white or pinky colour, and curtain 
refembling a cobweb, white flefh with a pinky tinge, folid 
whitifh ftem, and very large bulbous root. The A. du/- 
éofus of Hudfon and Ray is referred by this author to A. 
violaceus of Linneus; which has fixed purple gills, numerous, 
eight in aif s long gills fometimes cloven, anda few of them 
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decurrent ; purple pilezs, foft, fmooth, firm, convex, but 
centrally deprefied with age, and cracking at the edge, 
which is fomewhat turned down, from half inch to five inches 
over: {tem folid, cylindrical, purple, bulbous at the bafe 
from one to four inches high, and from a quarter to one 
inch in diameter ;~and curtain like a cobweb. In maturity, 
it plentifully emits a powder of the colour of Spanifh 
fnuff. It is not uncommon from O&cber to December, 
in Edgbatton and Barr plantations, in the woods near 
Bath, and at Powick near Worcefter. With much broil-~ 
ing and duly feafoned, it is efteemed delicious as an 
oyfter. A. candidus of Linneus is {mall and white, with 
an hemifpherical pileus having its margin turned inwards 
and flexile gills, and ftem cylindrical and flexuous. Dr. 
Withering refers the A. candidus of Hudfon to the Meru- 
tius umbelliferus. A. nitens has gills decurrent, white, few, 
fhort and in pairs; pileus white; bofs yellowifh, at firft co- 
nical, then flat, and laftly inverted, two inches in diameter ; 
ftem folid, whitifh but, bending, three inches high, and a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. The whole plant is very 
vifcid, but dries when gathered. Dr. W. fuflpe&s it to 
be an unufually large plant of the A. eburneus. It is found 
in-autumn in Packington Park, Warwickfhire. A. mu- 
tabilis of Scheffer has loofe, yellow brown gills, four in a fet ; 
brown orange pileus, convex and boffed ; ftem hollow, cy- 
lindrical, red bown and {caly below, and whitifh above 
the ring ; curtain thready ; ring permanent and imperfect. 
It is common in Auguft, on decaying and rotten 
wood. The A. mutabilis of Hudfon, Ray, &c. is referred 
by Dr. W. to the A. velutipes of Curtis, with pale yellow 
gills, eight in a fet; pileus brown orange, nearly flat ; ftem 
yellow above, velvety and dark brown below. It is not 
uncommon in Aprit and O@ober, grows in clufters, and is 
generally attached to rotten wood. A. craffpes has gills white, 
brownifh at the edges, flefhy, diftant, four in a fet; pileus 
reddifh brown, bofled and cracking ; ftem tapering down- 
wards and ribbed. It grows in clufters, at the bafe of de- 
caying trees. The A. craffipes of Scheffer is made by Dr. 
W. a variety of-the A. e/aflicus with white gills, four in 
a fet ; pileus chefnut and femi-globular ; ftem buffy, white 
and tapering. ‘This agaric is tough and ftrong, with a con- 
fiderable elatticity, and found under oak trees in Auguft, 
September and Odtober. A. varius has white gills, not 
numerous, two or four in a fet; piles conical and {cored ; 
ftem cylindrical, gloffy, wiff, and about the fize of a crow- 
quill. Of this {pecies Dr. W. has enumerated eight va- 
rieties, moft of which are found at the roots of filberd trees. 
The A. varius of Scheffer is in Dr. W.’s arrangement a 
varicty of the A. glqucopus, and that of Bolton a variety 
of the A. fimi-putris of Bulliard, which has gills dark 
brown to black, four or eight in a fet; pileus pale brown, 
conical, blunt, with polifhed apex, and white ftem. It is 
found in O&tober, in gardens. A variety of it, with four 
gills in a fet, and a pileus grey to black, is found among 
rotten leaves in grafs-land. Another variety, which is the 
A. varius of Bolton, is found on grafs-plats and new mown 
fields in July. It has chocolate gills from brown to black, 
mottled, and in pairs; pileus moufe-colour, conical and 
pointed ; {tem of the fame colour, cylindrical and firm. 
This, though a common, is a very beautiful fpecies. In 
a fummer morning it is covered with a bloom like that of 
a plumb, having often a glittering {pangled appearance ; 
its form is regular, and the fringe of the curtain peculiarly 
delicate. Another variety, with the ftem of a dark mul- 
berry colour, is found in wet gravel where no grafs grows, 
and fometimes }n cow-dung, in which cafe the item, under 
the fhelter of long srafs, is covered with a white hoarinels, 
which is eafily rubbed off, j 
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A. integer of Linneus has gills white, moftly uniform ; 
pileus of various tints, crimfon, pink, lilac, or tawny brown, 
changing to dirty yellow or to lead colour; ftem folid, cylin- 
drical and white. It is very common and beautiful ; found 
in woods and paitures, under trees, and {nails are very fond 
of it. Dr. Withering enumerates nine varieties. A. or- 
cades has loofe gills, with the part attached to the pileus 
jutting up very clofe to the ftem, fo as to give them almott 
the appearance of being fixed, watery brownifh white, two 
or four in a fet, the fmall ones very minute, and the large 
ones fometimes fplitting at the outer end; not numerous, 
rather broad for the fize of the plant; frequently conneéted 
to the pileifs by ligaments; pileus pale buffy brown, con- 
vex, irregular, with a fudden depreffion of the border at 
fome diftance from the centre, often giving the appearance 
ef a large rounded bofs in the middle; central colour 
generally deeper; from one to one and three quarters 

_inch over; and the edge turning up with age: ftem 
folid, white, changing to watery brown, cylindrical, but 
thicker and flattened juft under the pileus, very tough, 
moltly crooked, twilted when dry, rarely central, one and 
half inch high and thick as a crow-guill. This is the 
27th fungus of Ray’s fynopfis, ed. 3. p. 6. A. pra- 
tenfis of Hudfon, and cortaceus of Lightfoot. There are 
two varieties; one with cream-coloured gills, buff pileus, 
and mealy ftem, and another with yellow brown, more 
flefhy and more regularly ‘convex pileus, found in groves. 
Mr. Woodward fays, that this fpecies has a much higher 
flavour than the common mufhroom, but he fuggefts, that 
from its leathery nature it is indigeftible, except in the 
form of powder, in which it is admirable. Dr. Withering, 
however, obferves, that he has feen the pileus and gills of 
this agaric very brittle and tender, when fully faturated 
with moilture in rainy feafons, and in that ftate it is fuffi- 
ciently digeftible. Profeifor Martyn informs us, that he 
has eaten thefe mufhrooms for 4o years without injury, 
and without perceiving that toughnefs like leather, of 
which others have complained; except in very dry weather, 
or when they are in too advanced a ftate. They fhould 
be gathered young and early in a morning, and properly 
dreffed. They are found in hedge banks, upland paftures, 
and fheep commons, particularly im thofe patches called 
Fairy rings. Thofe that are found in woods afd hedges 
are of inferior flavour to fuch as are gathered in dry paf- 
tures, which have a very pleafant {mell and lufcious flavour, 
either when ftewed alone, or in ragouts, &c. This fort 
makes excellent ketchup, and is much valued in the form 
of powder. It is in feafon during September and O€tober, 
but may be dried fo as to be in ufe for table all the winter. 
Mr. Lightfoot fuppofes that this fpecies is the mouceron of 
the French, who ufe it in ragouts, inltead of that, and 
acknowledge it to be equal in flavour, but more tough. 
The mouceron, however, has a very thick and flefhy pileus, 
its gills are very narrow and numerous, and fixed to the 
ftem, and the {tem is thick and fhert. Dr. Withering has 
carefully dillinguifhed feveral other fpecies from this /airy- 
ring agaric, or Scotch bonnets, as it is called by Mr. Ray. 
A. chantarellus of Linneus, is the. MERuULIUS cantharellus 
of Dr. Withering, and may be eaten with fafety ; but it 
is more tough and lefs highly flavoured than either the A. 
orcades or A. campeffris. Allione enumerates the following 
fpecies as edible, viz. A. candidus—bulbo/us—chantarellus— 
nitens—deliciofus—mutabilis —brunneus —excoriatus—georgii— 
crafipes—varius—violaceus—/ylvaticus. But he has omitted 
A. campeftris. In many parts of Europe feveral other 
forts are eaten, which are thought with us to be poifonous. 
‘Of this number we may reckon the A. piperatus, which, 
though it be the moft acrid and fufpicious of all the agarics, 
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is eaten in great quantity by the Ruffians. They fill large 
veflels with thefe mu(hrooms in the autumn, feafon or pickle 
them with falt, and eat them in the enfuing Lent. The A. 
piperatus of Linneus has gills, pale pinky red, numerous, 
in pairs; pileus dirty yellow white, woolly, deprefled in 
the centre; and {tem pale yellow. This is the A. tormi- 
nofus of Scheffer. The A. pigeratus of Bolton, and A. 
ladlifluus acris of Bulliard is reterred by Dr. W. to the A. 
Lifteri, which has gills whitifh, numerous and narrow : pi- 
leus {mooth, irregular, flattifh, deprefled in the: centre ; 
{tem white, eccentric; and juice like milk. Lifter firtt 
found it in England. This plant, with its varieties, is met 
with in plantations of wood. It is much eaten by infects 
and fails. A. clypeatus is defcribed by Dr. W. as having 
gills fixed flightly to the ftem, greyith watery brown, four 
or eight in a fet: pileus brown, convex, bofled, border 
fcored, very vifeid, fo that flies lighting upon it cannot 
efeape; paler in colour when divefted of this vifcid matter, 
one to one inch and half over; ftem hollow, white, vifcid, 
tender, eafily broken, {plitting, three or four inches high, 
and thick as a crow-quill. This fpecies is found in wood- 
land paftures in September. Dr. Percival, in the lait vol. 
of his Effays, p. 267, relates the cafe of a man, who was 
poifoned by eating a mufhroom, which Mr. Hudfon 
thinks was one of this fpecies. A. mu/carius, or reddifh 
mufhroom, has a large pileus, varying much in colour, 
white, red or crimfon, convex, fprinkled with downy warts, 
which are raifed, compact and angular, or thin, flat, and 
ragged, turning up with age, from two to feven inches 
over; flefh white, reddifh in decay: gills fixed, white, yel- 
lowifh with age, moftly uniform, but a fhorter one fome- 
times intervening ; the fhorter gill varying’ much in length, 
but rarely lefs than one-third the length of the long ones: 
the {tem folid and cylindrical, but the internal fubftance 
fhrivelling with age, leaves irregular hollows ; {caly, bul- 
bous at the bafe, from three to five inches high, and from 
three quarters to one and a half inch in diameter; ring, 
broad, permanent, and turned down upon the ftem. This 
plant rifes out of the ground inclofed within its brown 
fludded wrapper. It is found in paflures: The juice rub- 
bed on the walls and bed-pofts deftroys bugs; and in the 
north of Europe the inhabitants infirfe it in milk, and fet it 
in their windows, in order to poifon the flies who talte 
it. This is the mouche-more of the Ruffians, Kamt{chadales, 
and Koriars, who ufe it for intoxication. They fome- 
times eat it dry, and fometimes immerfe it in a liquor made 
with the epilobium ; and when they drink this liquor, they- 
are feized with convulfions in all their limbs, followed with 
that kind of raving which attends a burning fever. "They 
perfonify this mufhroom; and if they are urged by its 
effeéts to fuicide, or any dreadful crime, they pretend to 
obey its commands. ‘To fit themfelves for premeditated 
affaflination, they recur to the ufe of the moucho-more. 
A powder of the root, or of that part of the ftem which 
is covered by the earth, is recommended in epileptic cafes, 
and externally applied for diffipating hard globular f{wel- 
lings, and for healing ulcers. ‘The dofe is from half a fcru- 
ple to one, taken thrice a day in water ; and a dram admi- 
niftered once,a day in vinegar, has been thought more effi- 
eacious. Murray, App. Med. vol.v. p. 560. Dr. Withe- 
ring enumerates ten varieties of this fpecies. 

The agarics, with lateral ftems, and thofe without ftems, 
are chiefly found on rotten wood, or ftumps and fragments of 
decayed trees. Of the latter fort we thall mention only 
the A. guercinus, or agaric of the oak: the gills are brown, 
very much branched and anattomiling, thick, forming ob- 
long angular, and nearly circular eavities, efpecially towards 
the edges; the pileus brown, woody, nearly femicircular, 
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ot of no regular fhape, marked with circular tiled ridges, 
as well as with different fhades of colour, foft to the touch 
like buff leather or fine cork, from one to five inches over, 
or more, This fpecies, of which Dr. W. enumerates two 
varieties, feems to conneét the agarics with the BoLETI. 
For a further account of the digtetical and medical qualities 
of agarics, and for the method of cultivating and propa- 
gating thofe which are chiefly ufed, fee Musuroom. 
Acaric, in Pharmacy, a kind of fungous excrefcence, 
growing on the trunks and large branches of feveral trees ; 
but, chiefly ou the larch-trees and upon fome kinds of oak, 
when old and decayed. Three-fourths of it confit of a 
refinous fubftance, and the remainder is a flimy mucilaginous 
earthy matter, fo tenacious, as fearcely, by any method, 
to be diflolved by water. It comes forth on the tree in the 
beginning of the fpring, and continues to increafe till 
autumn. The belt is eafily cut with a knife, friable be- 
twixt the fingers, and has no hard, or gritty, or coloured 
veins. {t has no pedicle, and is internally of a fimple uni- 
form ftruéture throughout its whole fubltance. Agaric is 
brought from different places; the beft comes from the Le- 
vant ; that which comes from Savoy and Dauphiny being 
efs efteemed. Holland alfo fupplies fome, but that 1s 
reckoned the worlt; becanfe it is grated, and whitened at 
top with chalk. By a chemical folution it paffes almoft 
wholly into oil; it yields no volatile falt, but abounds with 
a fort of flaky earth, and acid phlegm; as to texture, it 
feems much to refemble covocynru. Agaric is an ingre- 
‘dient in the theriaca Andromachi, where it is admitted in 
quality of a cordial: though its cardiac virtue is excepted 
to as much as its purgative. Agaric was a purge in much 
efteem among the ancients, but has defervedly fallen into 
difrepute of later years, as it occafions unfupportable naufeas; 
and as no preparations of it appear to be equal to the more 
common and experienced cathartics. The druggifts confider 
only that which grows upon the larch-tree to be the right 
fort. For its chemical hiftory, fee Newmann’s Works, 
p- 349- The <dgaric of the oak, fo denominated, becaufe 
the beft is fuppoled to be produced on the oak, fometimes 
zlfo called falfe or baftard Agaric, is the Botetrus Jpni- 
arius of Linnzus. This fungus has been fpecifically named 
Igniarius, and alfo touch-wood or f{punk, from its readily 
catching fire, and from its being ufed in fome places as tinder. 
For this purpofe the Germans boil it in ftrong ley, dry it, 
and boil it again in a folution of falt-petre. It is externally of 
an afh-colour, and internally dufky coloured, foft and 
‘tough. In Franconia pieces of the inner fubftance are beaten 
fo as to refemble leather, and fewed together for making 
garments: this agaric has been much ufed by furgeons 
as an external ftyptic. The mode of preparing this fub{tance 
is as follows: Take a piece of a frefh agaric, which has been 
removed from the oak or larch-tree in autumn, and pare 
off its exterior rind; the coat underneath, being of a com- 
pact texture, is then to be feparated from the porous part, 
and well beaten with a hammer until it becomes extremely 
pliable. The outer hard part, and the inner loofe furface, 
are of very little ufe; but the middle portion, thus pre- 
pared, mult be kept dry in flices of a convenient fize. A 
{mall piece is to be laid exattly over the bleeding artery, 
and over that a fecond, or even a third, fomewhat larger ; 
and laftly a comprefs, to retain the whole in its place. Its 
application to this purpofe was derived from the French, 
and it was fucceffively recommended, firft by Broffard in 
1750, afterwards by Morand, Bouquot, Faget, Rochard, 
and De Mey, who employed: it not only to reftrain the 
bleeding of wounds, but to prevent hemorrhages after am- 
putations, which it is reported to have done as effectually as 
the ligature. Several Englifh furgeons have alfo publifhed 
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eafes in which the agaric was fuccefsfully ued, as Sharp, 
Warner, Gooch, and others. Some have remarked that, 
where it feemed to fucceed, the fubje&s were brought fo 
low before the operation, that little danger was to be ap- 
prehended from the hemorrhage, though no other applica- 
tion had been-made than that of dry lint and flour. Neale’s 
Obf. on the ufe of agaric, &c. It has now loft its reputa- 
tion both in France and England ; nor does it appear, from 
its fenfible qualities, to be poffeffed of any truly ftyptic 
power, at leaft to any confiderable degree. 'lhis fungus 
probably aéts no otherwife than as a pliable foft fubftance, 
adhering to the orifices of the veffels, till they have con- 
tra€ted fpontaneoufly. Some other fungi have been em- 
ployed with the fame intention ; fuchas the lycoperdon, or 
dutty mufhroom, and the fungus vinofus, found on the 
cafks and walls of wine-vaults. Lewis’s Mat. Med. Wood- 
ville Med. Bot. vol. iv. p: 160. Since it poffeffes no 
etficacy without a firm comprefs, we believe the Licarure 
will be generally preferred, as more fecure, and lefs trouble- 
fome to the patient. See Hemorruace. 

Acaric, Female. See Boretus. 

Acaric Minerar, Bergmilch, Bergmebl.Germ. Creta 
farinacea,—Tiis mineral fubfance is always found in a 
loofe or femi-indurated ftate in the fiffures of rocks or 
at the bottom of lakes; it almoft floats on water, is en- 
tirely foluble in nitric acid with effervefcence, and pro- 
bably confifts wholly of carbonat of lime: it is not ap- 
plied to any particular ufe. There are two varieties of this 
{pecies, of which the following are the effential characters. 

Var. I. Bergmilch of Werner. 

Dufty—colonr whitifh red or yellow ; very friable ; ofa dry 
feel, does not adhere to the tongue, and gives no glofs to 
the fin when rubbed on it. 

Var. II. Colour white, compofed of Sealy particles, very 
friable ; of a greafy feel, and communicates a glofs to the 
fin; falls to pieces in water, and adheres to the tongue. 
Mr. Kirwan (Elem. Miner. vol. i. p. 76) mentions a third 
variety, of a filvery white colour, refembling mica in its 
ftruéture, of a foft feel and fomewhat unétuous like talc, 
almoft entirely foluble in nitrous acid ; and the folution has 
all the properties of a folution of calcareous earth. This 
fubitance was formerly ufed internally againft hemorrhages, 
ftranguary, gravel, and efpecially in dyfenteries; and ex- 
ternally to dry and heal ald ulcers, ftop defluxions of the 
eyes, &c. See Silvery Crack. 

AGARICITES, in Natural Hiffory, a {pecies of 2fa- 
drepora, ftemlefs, and furrowed, with carinated furrows and 
concatenated ftars. It is found in the fea, between the 
iflands of America. 

AGARICUM, a fpecies of Alcyonium, with a filiform 
fem, and a kidney-fhaped cafe. This is the kidney-fhaped 
purple Sea-Pen of Ellis, found in the fea that wathes the 
coalt of South Carolina. Its body is about an inch long, 
and half an inch acrofs the narroweft part, with a fmail 
roundifh tail, an inch in length, proceeding from the mid- 
dle of the body, full of rings from one end to the other, 
like an earth-worm, with a {mall groove running along the 
middle of the upper and under part, from one end to the 
other. The upper part of the body is convex, and near a 
quarter of an inch thick ; the whole furface is covered with 
minute yellow ftarry openings, through which are protruded 
little fuckers, like polypes, each furnifhed with fix tentacles 
or filaments, which feem to be the proper mouths of the 
animal. The under part of the body is flat, and the furface 
is full of the ramifications of fiefhy fibres, which, proceed- 
ing from the infertion’ of the tail, as their common centre, 
branch out fo as to communicate with the ftarry op “nings on 
the exterior edge and upper furface of the animal. See 
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Plate 1. Corallines, &e. fig. 1. Phil. Tranf, 
» 427. 

5 AGARICUS Sinus, in Ancient Geography, a gulph of 

India, on this fide the Ganges, accorcing to Ptolemy. 

AGARON, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by Adan- 
fon to a fpecies of vouuta ; the ipidula of Gmelin’s edi- 
tion of the Linnzan fyitem. 

AGARRA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Sufiana, in 
Affia ; placed by Ptolemy in long. 83° 40’; and lat. 33° 20’. 

AGARUM, a promontory of Afiatic Sarmatia, near 
the river 4garus, which ran from north to fouth, and dif- 
charged itfelf into the Palus Meotis. According to Ptolemy, 
it was fituated in long. 63°, and lat. 49° go’. Ovid. (Pont. 
iv. 10.) calls the river, Sagaris; and it is now Sagre. 

AGASUS, a port mentioned by Pliny, fituate between 
the promontory of Garganus and the river Cerbalus ; and 
fuppofed to be the fame with Porto Greco. Agafus, or Agaffa, 
was alfo a town of Macedonia in Europe. 

AGASYLLIS, inthe Materia Medica, a name given 
by fome of the ancient Greek writers to gum ammoniac ; 
and by Diofcorides, to the tree which produces that gum. 
By their defcription of this medicine, it appears not to have 
been the fame which’ we know by this name. 

AGATA, in Ancient Geography, a {mall town and bifhop’s 
fee of Naples, in the Principato Ultra. 

AGATE, Axetes, Achates, of Theophraftus and Pliny ; 
Agath, Fr. Achat, Germ, Agater, Swed. This word 
is ufed by modern mineralogifts not as denominating any 
particular fpecies of ftone, but a filicious mixture of quartz, 
hornttone, flint, calcedony, amethyit, jafper, carnelian, or 
heliotrope, aggregated into binary or more complex combi- 
nations. It has neverthelefs feveral peculiar characters by 
which it may readily be diftinguifhed from other minerals. 
Although it confifts of parts differing in colour and tranf- 
parency, yet thefe-poffels a certain uniformity of arrange- 
ment, and flide into each other by fuch nice gradations as 
fhow them to have been all of fimultaneous formation ; and 
hence it differs from filicious Breccia, in which angular 
fragments of filicious pebbles are cemented by a filicious 
paite : for in all thefe the cement, whether quartz, calce- 
dony, or flint, is wholly diftinét from the fragments that it 
invelts, and the arrangement of the whole is merely cafual. 
As it differs in the colour of its conftituent parts, fo it does 
in their tranfparency ; it is never wholly opaque like jafper, 
nor tranfparent as quartz cryftal; it takes a very high 
polifh, and its opaquer parts ufuaily prefent the appearance 
of dots, eyes, veins, zones, bands, or ramifications. Its 
colours are yellowith, reddifh, bluifh, or milk white, honey- 
orange, or ochre yellow, flefh blood, or brick red, reddifh 
brown, violet blue, and brownifh green. Specific gravity 
from 2.55 to2.7. It gives fire with teel very plentifully. 

It is found in the form of irregular rounded nodules, 
from the fize of a pin’s head, to more thana foot in dia- 
meter ; or in ftrata, and fometimes, though rarely, flalaétitic. 
Several varieties of agate are dillinguifhed by the lapidaries : 
the finer femi-tranfparent kinds, confifting principally of cal- 
cedony, are called oriental: in the banded agates the co- 
lours are difpofed in ftraight parallel lines or bands ; while in 
the fortification agate, the moft beautiful of all the varie- 
ties, they are arranged in waved and angular concentric 
zones: the landfcape agate, by the name alone, fufficiently 
declares its irregular appearance : the mofs agate, or Mochoa 
ftone; is filled with dendritical cry{tallizations of iron ore, 
fo nearly refembling fome kinds of mofs, as to have been 
a€tually miftaken for real vegetables by Daubenton. 

Agates are found, for the moft part, in argillaccous por- 
phyry, occafionally in gypfum, near the river Wolga they 
occur between the ftrata of fecondary limeftone, and certain 
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rocky tracts in Siberia confit almoft entirely of a pudding. 
ftone, of which agates and calcedony form an effential con- 
ftituent part. he argillaceous porphyry being a rock 
that is ealily difintegrated by the action of the air and moif- 
ture, the agates and other filicious pebbles that it contains 
fall out and are wafhed by the rains into the beds of rivers ; 
here, by friction upon each other, the alperities on their fur- 
face are worn off, and in this ftate they are generally found 
on the fea-fhore and in gravel beds. ‘he moft beautiful 
agates that this ifland produces, are commonly known by 
the name of Scotch pebbles; thefe are met with in various 
parts of Scotland, but principally in the vicinity of Dunbar. 
The agates of Germany are the largett, efpecially thofe 
from Kunerfdorf in Saxony. ‘Che Dutchy of Deux-ponts, 
the Palatinate, Hefle, Thuringia, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, 
Bohemia, and Silefia alfo furnifh them in great abundance. 
The river Achates in Sicily was of old celebrated for thefe 
pebbles, and hence they have acquired their name: the 
other parts of Europe, where they are found, are principally 
Tufcany, Candia, and Iceland. Some exquifitely fine f{pe- 
cimens have been brought from Siberia, and the ifland of 
Ceylon; and they have lately been difcovered in great 
plenty in the bed of a river at the eaftern extremity of the 
fettlement at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The ufes of agate are principally for ornamental works ; 
the engraved gems, thofe precious remains of ancient art 
are principally agate, and much ingenuity. has been fhewn in 
the accommodation of the natural veins and marks to the 
figures engraven upon them ; it is alfo much elteemed by “ 
modern lapidaries for feals. Small mortars are made of 
agate, and are ufed by the enameller, and in the laboratory 
for grinding fubftances that are too hard to be triturated 
any other way. 

A dark {tain approaching to red, or red purple, may be 
communicated to agate, by heating it in warm afhes, and 
then moiftening its furface with nitro-muriat of gold, or 
nitrat of filver ; when the {tone is become dry, it muft be 
fet for aday or two in adark moilt place, and then expofed 
to the full fun: by this method the moft delicate zones 
and ramifications, which are not vifible in the natural ftate 
of the ftone, are made to appear in a very beautiful manner ; 
this tinge is, however, deltroyed by nitrous acid, or a mode- 
rate heat: and thus artificial ftains may be diftinguilhed 
from the native colours. A deep black is given to agate 
by foaking it when heated, in boiling nitrat of copper, and 
then heating it nearly to rednefs in a covered crucible. 
Mochoa {tones are imitated by fpreading a folution of ni- 
trated copper over the furface of a plain agate, and then 
fettiug a {mall tron nail on its head in the middle; the ni- 
trous acid unites with the iron, and depofits the copper in 
beautiful arborefcent radiations from the centre; the nail 
mutt then be removed, and the furface carefully wafhed, by 
dipping the {tone in warm water; afterwards on the appli- 
cation of a moderate heat, the copper becomes black,— 
This depofition, however, being merely fuperficial, requires 
to be covered witha plate of polifhed cryital, in the man- 
ner of adoublet. If the ramifications are required to be 
very fine, the agate fhould be moiftened with a dilute nitrat 
of filver fuperfaturated with the metal, or a folution of 
lunar cauftic in water, a {mall piece of zing is to be placed 
in the middle till the ramifications are fufficiently far ad- 
vanced ; the ftone muft then be wafhed carefully in warm 
water, and afterwards expofed to fulphurated hydrogen gas, 
till the filver is become black. 

Agate is faid to be imitated very fuccefsfully in glafs; 
and Neri, in his “ Art de la Ververie,”’ gives three different 
receipts for this purpofe : of thefe the following is recom- 
mended both by the author and by Kunkel, as producing 
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& compofition for f{plendour and vividnefs of colour often 
fuperior to real agate. Take feven ounces of granulated 
filver, and five ounces of mercury, four drams of minium, 
one ounce of verdegris, and fcales of copper, crude anti- 
mony, and black manganefe, of each half an ounce; diffolve 
the filver by itfelf in nitrous acid, and having ground the 
reft of the materials together, add firlt two pounds of nitrous 
acid, and then the nitrated filver, mixing both liquors evenly 
and intimately with the other fubftances; then diffolve 
two drams of gold in nitro-muriatic acid, and grind together 
the following ingredients; viz. cinnabar, twelve drams ; 
fulphurated oxyd of copper, twenty drams; fulphurated 
oxyd of iron, four drams ; and white oxyd of tin, oxyd of 
iron, iron feales, zaffre, orpiment, and white arfenic, of 
each half an ounce; mix the folution of gold with this com- 
pound powder, and then add thrice its weight of nitro- 
muriatic acid: digeft in feparate glafs veffels for twenty- 
four hours in a fand-bath the above nitrous and nitro-mu- 
riatic mixtures, then add them together, and diftil to dry- 
nefs ; there will remain a powder of a reddifh green colour. 
Alfo take twenty pouuds of clear flint glafs, and reduce it 
to a fine powder, in a clean fteel mortar, add to this two 
ounces and a half of the above colouring compolition, and 
flux them together; when the whole is in clear fufion, itir 
it up from the bottom and let it continue melted for twenty- 
four hours, then ftir it again, and allow it to cool very 
gradually ; its colour will then be a middle tint between 
yellow and blue. Place the crucible again in the fur- 
nace, and when the glafs is melted, add, at five or fix diffe- 
rent times, the following mixture; calcined tartar, eight 
ounces, vitrificd wood foot, two ounces, and half an ounce 
of perfe& oxyd of iron: this will make the glais {well con- 
fiderably, and therefore requires much care to prevent it 
from flowing over: when all is quict, heat it well for 
twenty-four hours longer without touching it, and it will then 
be fit for ufe. Kirwan Mineralog—Kirwan Geolog. Efs.—. 
Lametherie Theorie dela Terre.—Lewis’s Commerce of Arts. 

Some writers have diitributed agates, with regard-to 
the objets that are reprefented upon them, into arbo- 
yefcent, as DENDRACHATES and DENDRITES; horned or 
CBRACHATES; aphrodifian, a term given by Velfchius 
to an agate in his cuftody, of a flefh colour with a half moon 
on one fide reprefented by a milky femicircle, and on 
the other, the phafes of Vefper, or the evening-{tar ; cor- 
foid, with human air;- arithmetical, with the numbers 
419i, 191 (Settala. Muf. 81.); aftronomical, with the 
hemifphere and its feveral orbs, and the earth in the middle; 
anthropomorphous, with the figures of men or women, one 
ef which, mentioned by Kircher, reprefents a heroine arm- 
ed; and another, in the library of Francfort, exhibiting 
the heart, lungs, and part of the veins of a man; but the 
molt celebrated of this kind is that of Pyrrhus, reprefent- 
ing the nine Mules with their attrtbutes, and Apollo in the 
middle, playing upon the harp (fee Plin. 1. xxxvii. c. 3. 
Hard. Not.) ; leucopthalmous, bearing the figures of eyes, 
as of birds, fithes, and wolves, called by Cardan and others 
lycophthalmi, of goats denominated xgophthalmi, of oxen 
boophthalmi, &c.; the Tiberian agate in the treafury of 
the French king’s chapel reprefenting the apotheofis of 
Augultus, and the feries and portraits of the family of ‘li- 
berius and Julia, with divers foreign nations fubdued im war, 
concerning which, many different conjectures and explica- 
tions have been advanced by the learned; and the Iitac 
agate, a curious antique at Rome, fo called, becaufe it re- 
prefents the head of Ifts, and dittinguithed by the epithet 
annularis, as being fet in a ring: However, in this kind of 
diltribution, and in the denominations to which it has given 
oceafion, the imagination has often mifled the judgment. 
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Beccaria obferves, that the eleétric fparks will not be 
conduéted by the furface of polifhed agates ; and M. Bofe 
has fhewn, that the agate was very early known to poflefs 
eletrical powers. 

Acare, among Antiquarics, denotes a ftone of this kind, 
engraven by art ; fo that agates make a fpecies of antiqu® 
gems ; in which we find eminent proofs of the great flcill and 
dexterity of the ancient fculptors. Several agates of ex- 
quifite beauty are preferved in the cabinets of the curious. 
Many of the fats, or hiftories, reprefented in antique agates, 
however well condu&ted, are become, at this diftance of time, 
obfcure and dubious, and in explaining them divers miftakes 
have been committed, and numerous conje€tures and difputes 
raifed. Hilt. Acad. R. Infcr. tom. i. 

AGare, is alfo the name of an inftrument ufed by gold- 
wire drawers ; fo called from the agate in the middle of it, 
which forms its principal part. 

AGATHA. See Acuares. 

Acatua, St.in Geography, a {mall town of Naples, in 
the farther principality, on the confines of Terra di Labora, 
between Capua and Beneventum, eight leagues N. E. of Na- 
ples. N. lat. 40° 55’.. IE. long. r4° 22’. 

AGATHA, in Aactent Geography, a city of Gallia Narbo- 
nenfis, built by the Maffylians, mentioned by Pliny, (lib. iii. 
c.4.) and by Strabo, (tom.i. p. 272. 276.) See Aco. 

Acarua, in £ntomology, a Species of the Paritio Nym- 
phalis, with dentated wings, the upper part yellow, the under 
grey ; and the pofterior wings have one black {pot above, and 
It is found in India. 

AGATYHARCHIDES, or Acaruarcus of Cnidus, 
in Biography, a Greek hiftorian, grammarian, and rhetorician, 
mentioned by Jofephus, (antig. l. xii. ¢c.1. tom. i. p. 585. 
Cont. Appion. 1. i. tom. ti. p. 457. Ed. Hard.) Diodorus 
Siculus, (Bib). Hift. tom. i. p. 50. p.181. Ed. Weffel.) 
Strabo, (tom. ii. p. 969. p. 1125. Ed. Cafaub.) Lucian, 
(tom. ili. p. 222. Ed. Reitz.) and other ancient writers, 
was contemporary with Eratofthenes, and flourifhed under 
Ptolemy Philometor, about 177 years B. ©. He was reader 
to Heraclida, and prefident of the Alexandrian Library, and 
wrote feveral hiftorical treatifes; of which Photius mentions 
49 books, concerning the affairs of Europe, 10 of Afia, five 
of the Red Sea, and an epitome of what had been written 
on this fubje€tin one book, Some fragments of his writings 
may be fourd in Jofephus (xéi fupra), and Photius in his 
Bibliotheca, 213.250. Fabric. Bib. Grec. tom.il. p. 207. 
The teftimony of Agatharchides is alleged to prove, that in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, 146 years after the death 
of Alexander, the Greek fovereigns of Egypt bad not yet 
traded direGily to India, but imported the commodities of 
India, from Sapa, the capital of Yemen. This ancient 
writer's defeription of the weftern coaft of the Ked Sea 
clofes at Ptolemais, as if there were no regular commerce 
beyond that point. See Vincent’s Periplus of the Ery- 
threan Sea, part 1. p. 31. 

AGATHARCUS, a painter of the ifle of Samos, about 
the year 480 B.C. faid to have been inftruéted by Au{chylus 
in the art of introducing perfpective into the decorations of 
theatres, and to have firit written on this fubjeét. He com- 
municated the art to Democritus and Anaxagoras. Vitruvius, 
lib. ix. 

AGATHEMER Orthonis,a geographer, who lived, as 
fome fay, near the time of Septimius Severus, and accord- 
ing to others, inthe 15th century. He wrote in Greek two 
books of a compendium of Gecgraphy for the ule of his 
pupil Philo. which is commended by J. Voffius, L. Holite- 
nius and G. Wendelinus, and which was firit publifhed in Svo. 
witha tranflation and notes, by Tennulius, at Amfterdam, in 
16713; afterwards by Gronovius, in 4tg. at Leyden, 1697 ; 
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and by Hudfon.in the 2d vol. of the Geographi Minores, 
Oxon. 1703. Fabr. Bib. Gree. tom. iil, p. 40. 

AGATHIAS, one of the Byzantine hiltorians, was 
born at Myrina, a city of /Zolis; and having {tudied the 
law at Alexandria, exercifed the profeffion of an advocate 
at Smyrna, and acquired the appellation of Scholaflicus, from 
the {chools in which lawyers were inftruGed, Although in 
the introdu&ion to his hiftory, he {peaks favourebly of 
the Chriftians, it does not appear that he himfelf was of 
thisnumber:; Voffius and others believe that he was a Pagan; 
Pagi and Fabricius maintain, that he was a Chriftian. It is 
certain that no inveétives againft Chriftianity have efcaped 
either him or Procopius. He was undoubtedly a man of 
candour and moderation. In {peaking of the Germans, who 
had a multitude of deities, and offered cruel facrifices, he 
fays, they who are in error are rather objeéts of commifer- 
ation than of contempt and hatred ; for all men aim at truth: 
if they are in error, it is not the fault of their will but of 
their judgment, as they are attached to opinions once em- 
braced by them. He alfo laments, in the introdu@ion to 
his hiftory, that wars and battles are fo much the fubjects 
of poems and_hiftories ; which, as he fays, he cannot 
alcribe to the ftars, nor to fate, as fome do: for if the 
world were governed by fate, there would be an end of 
choice ; and there would be no longer virtue among men, 
nor any room for inftruétion or improvement in arts and 
{ciences. Nor are wars ard contentions, he adds, agreeable 
to the mind of God, who is fupremely good: they mult 
therefore be afcribed to the avarice and ambition of men. 
His biftory was written after the year 565, when Juftinian 
died, and publifhed after the year 593. It was undertaken 
at the delire of Eutychianus, fecretary of ftate, who 1s 
fuppofed to have furnifhed materials; commences with 
the 26th year of the emperer’s reign, A.D. 553, where 
Procopius ends, and clofes with the flaughter of the Huns 
in 559. He inveltigates the caufes of the events which he 
records, and often gives his opinion of them without dif 
guife. His ftyle is eafy and florid, though Sigonius has re- 
prefented him as a low and unpolifhed writer. He alfo 
wrote 80 Epigrams, which are preferved in the Anthologia ; 
and, as Suidas informs us, other pieces, partly in profe 
and partly in verfe, intitled, ** Daphniaca.’? Agathias’s 
hiftory was publifhed by Vulcanius, with a tranflation and 
notes, at Leyden, in 4to. A. D. 15943 and elegantly 
reprinted at Paris in fol. in 1660. Fabric. Bib. Gree. 
tom. vi. p. 260. Lardner’s Works, vol. ix. p. 85. 

Acatuias, a very famous Grecian ftatuary, born at 
Ephefus. According to fome accounts, this was the 
{culptor who executed the celebrated Apollo Belvidere ; 
and the Gladiator Repellens : but other accounts, more to 
be relied upon, ftate, that the artifts who produced thofe 
works are unknown. 

AGATHO, the <dthenian, a tragic and comic poet, 
was the difciple of Prodicus and Socrates, applauded by 
Plato, in his Protagoras, (Oper. tom. i. p. 315. Ed. Ser- 
rani) for his beauty and virtue, and deferibed by Arifto- 
phanes in his comedy of the Frogs, (p. 124. Ed. Kulteri) as 
a good poet and the darling of his friends; but feverely 
cenfured for his morals in-the comedy, intitled Thefmopho- 
riazufe, (p. 483.) He is reprefented as the favourite of 
Euripides, and alfo of Paufanias the Ceramian, whom he 
accompanied, as /Elian informs us (Var. Hitt. 1-ii. c. 21. 
tom, i. p. 120. Ed. Gronov.), to the court of Archelaus, 
king of Macedon, where he continued till hisdeath. A&lian 
fays, that he often quarrelled with Paufanias for the fake of 
enjoying the exquifite pleafure which a reconciliation afforded 
him. His firit tragedy obtained the prize; and he was 
crowned in the prefence of 30,0co perfons, in the ath year 
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of the goth olympiad, B.C. 417. There is nothing now 
extant of Agatho, except a few quotations preferved by 
Ariftotle, Athenzus, Allian, and others. His compo- 
fitions abounded fo much with antithefes, as to give him oc- 
cafion for faying to a perfon, who wifhed him to expunge 
them, “ you do not confider that you would rend Agathe 
from himfelf.”? See Alian (Var. Hilt. 1. xiv. ce. 13. tom. ii. 
p-947-) Athenzus (Deipnofophilt. 1. v. —p. 211. Ed. Ca- 
faub.) cites the following antithefis: * Tf I tell you the truth, 
I fhall not pleafe you ; and if I pleafe you, I thall not tell you 
the truth.” [he antithefes recorded by Ariftotle, (Eudemi- 
orum, l.v. c.2. and c.4. tom.ii. p. 243. 244. and Rhetor. 
lit, c.24. tom. ii. p. 581. Ed. Du Val.) are the three 
following : “The only thing impoffible to Ged, is to caufe 
that not to be made that has been made :”’ * fortune loves 
art, and art loves fortune:” ‘¢ it is probable, that a great 
many improbable things may happen to mortals.” 

AGATHO, Pape, a native cf Palermo, who was ad- 
vanced from a monattery to the papal fee, in 679. At this 
time the controverfy occafioned by the MonoTuE iTEs agi- 
tated the Chriftian church, and the firft exercife of Aga- 
tho’s pontifical authority was that of convening fynods in 
the weftern provinces, to decide concerning their doétrine. 
Thefe fynods having declared the Monothelite doftrine to 
be heretical, Agatho fent lerates on behaif of the weftern 
church to the general council held at Conftantinople in 680. 
At this council the Monothelites were folemnly condemned. 
Thus Agathe, by his legates, renounced a deétrine which 
had been confirmed by the edict of a former council, and 
fanétioned by the approbation of his predeceffor, Pope Ho- 
norius ; and he concurred in the condemnation of Honortus, 
and enforced by penal laws the fentence of the council. In 
this inftance the mfallibility of Honorius, and that of Aga- 
tho and the fixth council, are in direét oppofition. It is 
obferved, likewife, as a fact worthy of notice in the hiftory 
of the papal power, that this council was fummoned by the 
emperor ; that no appeal was made to the decifion of former 
pepes ; and that no peculiar deference was manifetted to the 
authority of the bifhop of Rome. After the diffolution of 
this council, Agatho dire¢ted his attention tothe temporal 
intereft of his fee, and particularly to the remiffion of the 
fine paid to the emperors on the election of a new pope. 
He died, A. D. 682. -His fanétity was held in fuch vene- 
ration that, if we credit the account of Platina, his kifs 
was an in{tant cure for the leproiy. His letters againft the 
Monothelites, addrefled to the emperors Conftantine, Hie- 
rachius, and Tiberius, Gr. and Lat.; and to Ethelred, king 
of the Mercians, and Theodore, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
Lat. ; and the abbot Sexulphus, which laft is faid to be fup- 
pofititious and written by fome Englifh monk, are preferved 
in the records of the fixth council, A. D. 6S0. Harduin’s 
Concilia, tom. iii. Another letter granting peculiar privi- 
leges to the monaftery of Weremouth, may be feen in Dug- 
dale’s Monafticon Anglicanum. Dupin’s Hift. Seventh 
Century, vol. ii. p.37. Bower. 

AGATHOCLES, king or tyrant_of Sicily, was the 
fon of Carfinus, a potter of Rhegium, and born at Therme 
in Sicily. In confequence of f{trange dreams of his mother, 
whilft fhe was pregnant, to which the father paid a fuper- 
ftitious regard, the infant was expofed in the fields, as foon 
as it was born, and committed to the care of a perfon who 
was to watch it till it died. The mother, hearing of his 
condition, took the child and entrufted it with her brother 
Heraclides, and called it, after her father’s name, Agatho- 
cles. At the age of feven years, he was introduced to the 
father, and the fecret of his prefervation was communicated 
to him by the mother. The diftrefs occafioned by felf-re- 
proach in the recollection of his conduct, was foon fucceeded 
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by the joy of having a fon, who was fingularly beautiful, 
reftored to him. Soon after the difeovery, Carfinus, with 
his family, removed to Syracufe, and brought up his fon to 
his own trade. Having joined Timoleon, who had routed 
the Carthaginians, both the father and fon were enrolled 
among the Syracufan citizens. Upon the death of Carfi- 
nus, Agathocles was recommended to Demas, a rich citizen, 
by whofe favour and intereft he was liberally fupplied, and, 
in due time, advanced to the dignity of a chiliarch, an 
office which gave him the command of a thoufand men. 
Agathocles, having diftmguithed himfelf by his military 
talents, married the widow of his patron, Demas, and thus 
became the moft wealthy citizen of Syracufe. When the 
fupreme power in this city was ufurped by Sofiftratus, Aga- 
thocles retired to Italy ; but afpiring to the fovereignty, 
firlt of Crotona, and afterwards of Tarentum, he became 
an objeé& of general hatred and terror; and being expelled 
from thefe cities, and finding no admiffion into any other, 
he affembled a band of exiles and robbers, and plundered 
the country. At Rhegium, he unexpeétedly attacked So- 
filtratus, and compelled him to abandon his enterprife. 
When this ufurper was forced to abdicate the fovereignty of 
Syracufe, and to quit the city, he.and the exiles who ac- 
companied him, had recourfe to the Carthaginians, who 
efpoufed theircaufe. The Syracufans recalled Agathocles, 
and appointed him to the chief command of the forces that 
were raifed for repelling the attack of Sofiftratus and the 
Carthaginians. Having fuccefsfully difcharged the truft 
that was repofed in him, he affumed a fovereign power, and 
by the meafure he purfued convinced his feliow-citizens that 
he was afpiring to the monarchy. The Syracufans, in 
thefe circumflances of alarm and danger, applied to the 
Corinthians for a commander; and they deputed Aceftori- 
des to this office. Agathocles faved his life by a flratagem ; 
and having made his efcape, he proceeded to raife troops in 
different parts of Sicily, and was foon in a condition to 
approach the city at the head of aconfiderable army. The 
Syracufans, dreading a civil war, fent ambaffadors to treat 
with Agathocles, who difbanded his forces ; and being con- 
duéted by the citizens to the temple of Ceres, took a folemn 
oath, according to the eitablifhed cuitom, that he would do 
nothing to the prejudice of the democracy. Being again 
reftored to the chief command of the army, he indulged his 
ambitious views without regarding his oath, courted the 
favour of the populace, and maflacred the nobles and chief 
citizens, fo that in a few hours, more than 4000 of them 
were killed, and the ftreets were covered with dead bodies. 
Although he pretended to refign the command and to retire, 
he condnéted his artifice with fo much kill and fuccefs, that 
he was unanimoufly proclaimed king, and appointed to 
govern with an abfolute and uncontrouled power. In order 
to render himfelf popular, the firlt law he enacted was, that 
all former debts fhould be cancelled, and the lands equally 
divided among the rich and the poor; and fuch was his 
behaviour, that he gained the attachment and confidence of 
his fubjeéts. With their cordial concurrence he reduced, in 
two years, the whole ifland; a few cities held by the Cartha- 
ginians excepted. His progrefs alarmed the Carthaginians, 
and they deputed Hamiicar, with a powerful fleet and army, 
to reftrain it. The firft encounter, near the river Himera, 
terminated in favour of Agachocles; but the lofs which 
Hamilcar had fuftained by a ftorm in his voyage, and by the 
fir engagement, being repaired by a powerful reinforce- 
ment, the attack on the part of the Carthaginians was re- 
newed, and Agathocles was compelled to fave himfelf, firft 
in Gela, and afterwards within the walls of his metropolis, 
to which they laid clofe fiege ; propofing by the reduction of 
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by the Carthaginians, and abandoned, on aecount of his for- 
mer cruelties, by ail his allies in Sicily, Agathocles formed 
the bold defign of transferring the war into Africa, and 
befieging Carthage, when he himfelf was beficged in the 
metropolis, which was the only city of Sicily in his poffef- 
fion. Without communicating his defign to any confiden- 
tial perfon, he informed the Syracufans in general terms, 
that he had conceived a plan which would be. effectual for 
their refcue: and collecting together the moft intrepid of 
the foldiers and citizens, and incorporating the flaves, whom 
he emancipated, among his troops, he embarked all his 
forces on board 60 gallies, failed directly for Africa, and 
landed on the coaft, in the third year of the 117th olym- 
piad, B.C. 310. Here he difclofed his views to the army, 
and animated them to vigorous efforts by affurances of fuc- 
cefs, The foldiers received his addrefs with loud acclama- 
tions. He then determined to burn all his fhips, except one 
or two, which he referved for carrying difpatches. When 
he communicated this daring refolution to the army, he told 
them, that wher they left Syracufe and were purfued by the 
enemy, he applied in the moment cf danger to Ceres and 
Proferpine, the tutelary goddeffes of Sicily, and promifed 
to burn all the veflels of his fleet, if they delivered his men 
from the enemy, and enabled them to land fafe in Africa. 
«© Aid me, therefore, O fellow foldiers!”’ faid he, “ to 
difcharge this vow ; for the goddeffes can eafily make us 
amends for this facrifice.””_ When thefe words were uttered, 
he allowed no time for deliberation; but taking a torch in 
his hand, he fet fire to his own fhip; the officers imitated 
his example, and were chearfully followed by the foldiers. 
He then led them againft an important place, called the 
Great City, that was fubje& to Carthage, which they 
took by florm: they then proceeded to Tunis and.took it. 
Having enriched themfelyes with the plunder, he caufed 
both cities to be levelled with the ground, that there might 
be no place of retreat, and no hope of fafety but in victory, ; 
and encamped in the open fields. He next proceeded to- 
wards Carthage; and charging the Carthaginian army with 
incredible vigour, killed Hanno, one of their chief ge- 
nerals; and at laft, by the treachery of Bomilcar, ano- 
ther general, obtained a complete vitory. When the news 
of this vidtory was conveyed to Syracufe, Hamilear raifed 
the fiege, and was afterwards taken by the Syracufans, who 
made an unexpected fally and routed his army, confifting 
of 120,000 men, and put toa cruel death. His head.was 
fent to Africa, as an acceptable prefent to Agathocles. 
Whilft Agathocles was preparing for the fiege of Carthage, 
he was joined by Ophellas, prince of the Cyreneans, who 
had been one of Alexander’s captains; but the deluded 
prince was perfidioufly murdered. The favage tyrant,, 
being now at the head of a numerous army, aflumed the 
title of the king of Africa; and invefted Carthage, with a 
view of reducing it by famine. During this interval, he 
paffed over into Sicily with a detachment of 2000 men, in 
order to reduce thofe inhabitants of the cities, who: had 
taken up arms: and afloeiated in defence of their liberties. 
His_purpofe was fpeedily accomplifhed ; and he haftened 
his return to Africa. He found his army in great diftrefs 5 
and in an attempt for obtaining relief, he was defeated, and 
then deferted by the Africans, fo that he was under a ne-. 
Upon his return to Sicily, 
he perpetrated the moft horrid acts of cruelty. He firft 
marched againft the Egettines, who had revelted in his 
abfence, and having taken their town by ftorm, he put all 
the inhabitants to death, without diltinétion of age or fex, 
and with cireumftances of the moft favage barbarity. He 
alfo erdered all thofe to be maflacred who were related to 
the Syracufans, who attended him in the Carthaginian ex- 
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pedition, or to any of the African army, from the great- 
grandfather to the fucking child. Dinocrates, however, 
whom he had banifhed, gained fome temporary advantages ; 
but he was at length fubdued ; and being of a fimilar dilpo- 
fition with Acathocles himfelf, admitted into his intimate 
friendfhip and confidence. Having totally reduced the 
vland, except thofe cities which, by a treaty, he had re- 
ftored to the Carthaginians, he pafled over into Italy and 
fubdued the Brutii. From Italy he croffed over to the 
Lipari iflands, and obtained a tribute of 100 talents of 
gold: he alfo {tripped the temples, and fet fail for Syracufe 
with rr fhips laden with the gold and {poils, which were all 
loft in a ftorm, that excepted in which he himfelf efcaped. 
He was referved for a more miferable end; for, at the infti- 
gation of his grandfon Archagathus, he was poifoned by 
means of an envenomed tooth-pick, prepared by one Moenon; 
and, as hiltory reports, if it may be credited, hurried away 
to the funeral pile, and burnt whilft alive, in the 28th year 
of his reign, and 72d, according to Diodorus Siculus, and 
according to others, 95th of his age. 

Agathocles was diltinguifhed by his intrepidity and va- 
lour, and by a certain greatnefs of mind, which forbad his 
being afhamed of his mean extra¢tion, and which induced 
him, at public entertainments, to ufe earthern-ware, whilft 
his guefts were ferved in gold and filver plate; alledging 
that though he wore a diadem, yet he was ftill a potter. 
Polybius (1. xv. p. 720. Ed. Cafaub.) deduces from the 
meannefs of his condition an argument to prove his capa- 
city and talents; and when Scipio Africanus was afked, 
who were the moft prudent in the conduct of their affairs, 
and moft judicioufly bold in the execution of their defigns, 
replicd—Agathocles, and Dionyfius the elder. Neverthe- 
lets, his aéts of cruelty were fo numerous and fo atrocious, 
that they obfcure the luftre of his talents and exploits ; and 
whilft we admire his condu& on many occafions, we cannot 
forbear execrating his memory. Diod. Sicul. 1. xix. t. 2. 
p: 327, &c. 1. xx. t. 1. p. 408, &c. p. 492. Ed. Weffel. 
Juftin. 1. xxi. Anc. Univ. Hift. vol. vi. p. 455. 470. 

AGATHOCLIS infule, in Ancient Geography, two {mall 
iflands of the Red Sea, placed by M. d’Anville, at a {mall 
diftance to the weft of Diofcorides, or Socotra ; and north- 
ealt of the cape Aromata. 

AGATHODAEMON, in Mythology, a beneficent GeE- 
Nrus, or pD=mon. ‘lhe word is compounded of efaSoc, 
good, and dasw», demon. ‘This name was given to the divi- 
nity, which the Egyptians called Cneph, by the Greek 
writers who travelled into Egypt; and Vulcan was the 
emblem under which the Greeks reprefented Cneph in 
their temples. The Egyptians gave alfo the fame name to 
the Nile and to its fymbols. 3 

Among ancient writers, agathodemon is a denomination 
given toa kind of ferpents, bred up and revered by the 
Egyptians, from an opinion of fome fanétity refiding in them. 

They are alfo called dragons, Dracones, or dracuncult, 
and fabuloufly defcribed as having wings.—They appear to 
be the fame with thofe otherwife called srrenes. Lamprid. 
in Heliog, cap. xxviii. Cafaub. Not. in Suet. ed. 2. Bochart. 
Hiero. p. ii. lib. iii. cap. 14. We find upon the abraxas and 
fome medals of Adrian the reprefentation of a ferpent, 
bearing the head of Serapis inftead of its own: which is an 
evident allufion to the Serapis of the Nile, or divinity of 
Canopus, and a feecond emblem of that river which was firft 
reprefented by Agathodemon. The head of the Agatho- 
dzmon is often covered with rays on the abraxas. The ap- 
pendages to the head of the agathodzmons remind us of the 
anguis, ceraftes of Linnzus. 

AGATHODEMON, in Biography, an artift of Alexandria, 
prepared a feries of maps for the illuftration of Ptolemy’s 
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Geography, in which the pofition of all the places men- 
tioned by this eminent geoorapher, with their latitude and 
longitude, is laid down precifely according to his ideas, Fabr. - 
Bib. Grec. tom. ii. p. 412. 

AGATHONIS infula, in Ancient Geography, an ifland 
of Africa, in the Arabian gulf; according to Ptolemy, in 
long. 65° 15’, and lat. 23° 20’. 

AGATHONISI, a fmail ifland of the Grecian Archi- 

clago, about a league fouth of Samos. | 

AGATHOS-DA.MON, was a name given by Ptolemy 
to the left branch of the Nile, which extended from the 
upper part of the Delta where was the town’ of Cercefura, 
to the canopic mouth, fituate to the eaft of the town of 
Canopus. ‘This is alfo the name given by Steph. Byz. to 
an ifland in the Indian fea. 

AGATHOPHYLLUM, in Botany, a name given by 
Profeflor Martyn to the Ravensara of the Linnzan fyftem. 

AGATHOPOLIS, in Geography, an epifcopal city of 
Thrace, under the archbifhopric of Adrianopolis. 

AGATHYRNUM, or Acaruyrsum, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a town of Sicily, built, according to Diodorus, (tom. 
i. p- 337.) by Agathyrnus, the fon of Molus, in the time 
of the Trojan war. It is fuppofed to have ftood near the 
place now called San-Marco, at a {mall diftance from the 
promontory, called by the Sicilians Capo d’Orlando. 

AGATHYRSIANS, in Ancient Hiflory, the inhabitants 
of a diftriét of Scythia, or European Sarmatia, mentioned 
by Herodotus (lib. iv. c. 104. p. 328. Ed. Wefleling.) who 
were very rich, and who had their women in common, for 
the fake of binding the men more intimately to one another, 
and preventing jealoufies and other ill effets of matrimony. 
In other refpeéts they conformed to the cuftoms of the 
Thracians. From Virgil (/Eneid. iv. v. 146.) who calls them 
«© —pidti Agathyrfi,”’ it appears, that they had the common 
practice of painting their bodies. They alfo are faid to have 
ufed gold in their ornaments. They pretended to be de- 
cended from Agathyrfis, the fon of Hercules the Libyan. 

AGATTON, in Geography, a town of the kingdom of 
Benin, in Africa, fituate on a fmall eminence, forming an 
ifland, at the entrance of the river Formofa, near the fea. 
It is more healthy than any other part of the country, and fur- 
rounded with fruit trees. It has feveral circumjacent villages, 
whofe inhabitants refort to it at every principal market, 
which is held for five days. It was formerly very con- 
fiderable, but has fuffered much from wars. N. lat. 6° 30’. 
E, long. 5° 44/. 

AGATU, one of the Fox iflands, in the northern Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

AGATY, the name of a Malabar tree, bearing a fruit 
in tafte and fhape like the kidney-bean. Ray’s Hilt. 

AGAU, or Acaw, in Geography, a {mall kingdom of 
Africa, dependent upon Abyflinia. It lies between the 
lake Dembea and the Nile. 

AGAVA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa, 
placed by Ptolemy in the Pentapolis, or Syrtis. 

AGAVE, formed from wyave:, admirable, in Botany, a 
genus of the hexandria monogynia clafs and order, of the 
natural order of coronarie, and of the bromelie of Jufficue 
Its charaéters are, that it has no calyx ; that the corolla is 
one-petalled, and funnel-fhaped, with a fix-parted equal 
border, and lanceolate erect parts; the ftamina are filiform, 
erect filaments, longer than the corolla; the anthers linear, 
fhorter than the filaments, and verfatile; the piftillum is an 
oblong germen, growing thinner towards both ends, inferior; 
the ityle filiform, of the length of the ftamina, and three- 
cornered ; the ftigma headed and three-cornered ; the peri- 
carpium is an oblong, three-cornered, three-celled, three- 
valved capfule ; and the feeds are numerous. The fpecies 
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enumerated by Martyn are fix, and in the Linnzan fyftem 
by Gmelin feven. The firft is the A. Americana, or Great 
American aloe, whofe {ftems, when vigorous, rife upwards 
of twenty feet high, (one in the king of Pruffia’s garden 
rofe to 40 feet,) and branch out on every fide, fo as to form 
a kind of pyramid, compofed of greenifh yellow flowers, 
which ftand ere&t and come ont ‘in thick clufters at every 
joint. The feeds do not come ‘to maturity in England. 
When this plant flowers, it makes a beautiful appearance ; 
and if it be protected from the cold in autumn, a fucceflion 
of new flowers will be produced for near three months, in 
favourable feafons. It has been a common error, that this 
plant does not flower till it is roo years old; the truth is, 
that the flowering depends omits growth; fo that in hot coun- 
tries it will flower in a few years; but in colder climates the 
growth is flower, and it will be much longer before it fhoots 
upaftem. The firft European who pofleffed an American 
aloe, is faid to have been Cortufus, who had one in 1561; 
and Parkinfon reports that it was firft brought into Spain. 
The firft that flowered in England is faid to have been Mr. 
Gowell’s, at Hoxton, in 1729, but they have occurred fo 
often fince that time, that they are now fearcely confidered 
as rarities. Few of the variety with yellow-edged leaves 
have yet bloflomed. There are hedges of the common agave 
in Spain, Portugal, Sicily, and Calabria ; it flourifhes alfo 
about Naples, and in other parts of Italy. The juice of 
the leaves, ftrained, and reduced to a thick confiftence by 
being expofed to the fun, may be made up into balls, by 
means of lye-afhes. It will lather with falt-water as well as 
frefh. The leaves, inftead of paffing between the rollers of 
a mill, may be pounded in a wooden mortar, and the juice 
brought to a confiftence by the fun or by boiling. A gallon 
of juice will yield about a pound of foft extra&. The leaves 
are alfo ufed for fcouring pewter, or other kitchen uten- 
fils, and floors. In Algarvia, where pafture is fearce, they 
are cut in thin tranfverfe flices, and given to cattle. The 
inward fubftance of the decayed ftalk will ferve for tinder. 
The fibres of the leaves, feparated by bruifing and {teeping 
in water, and afterwards beating them, will make a thread 
for common ufes. The procefs for this purpofe at Loule, in 
Portugal isas follows: Having plucked the largett and beft 
leaves, one of them is laid on a {quare’board which a perfon 
preffes obliquely between his breait and the ground, and he 
{crapes it with a fquare iron bar held in both hands; thus 
all the juices and pulp are preffed out, and the nerves of the 
leaf only remain, which may then be divided into very fine 
threads. Vhefe are hung over athin cord to dry. This 
thread is not itrong, and eafily rots in water, but it confifts 
of ‘ftraight fibres, and is applicable to many purpofes. 
Lirk’s Travels in Portugal by Hinckley, p.445. Varieties of 
the common American agave, with gold and filver ftnped 
leaves, are not now uncommon in the Englifh gardens. ‘The 
Karratto agave is a variety brought from St. Chriftopher’s, 
and the nameis given to other {pecies of this genus, and has 
leaves from 23 feet to 3 long, and about 3 inches broad, end- 
ing ina black {pine, and more erect than thofe of the others. 
This4ort has not flowered in England. 2. A. vivipara, or 
childing agave or aloe, ttemlefs, with toothed leaves, never 
grows toa large fize ; as it produces no fuckers from the root, 
it cannot be increafed till it fowers. This plant grows in St. 
Domingo and Jamaica, and its refinous juice forms a part of 
the caballine aloes of the fhops. It was firit cultivated by Mr. 
Miller, in1731. 3. A. virginica refembles the firft fo much 
as not to be diftinguifhable from it, except by good judges. 
‘The leaves are narrower and of a paler colour; the ftems are 
not fo high, nor do they branch in the fame manner; but 
the flowers are colleéted into a clofe head at the top. It 
Vor. I. 
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was introduced in 1765, into the Kew garden, by Mr. J. 
Cree. 4. A. lurida has two varieties, viz. the Vera-Craz 
agave, which refembles the firftt, with thinner leaves, in- 
dentures at the edges much clofer and not fo deep, and 
blacker {pines ; and the rigid or narrow-leaved agave, with 
long, narrow, {tiff leaves, entire and terminated by a itiff 
black fpine. It was cultivated in 1731, by Mr. Miller. 5. 
A. tuberofa, or tuberous-rooted agave, has the leaves in- 
dented at their edges, and each indenture terminates ina 
{pine ; the root is thick, and {wells clofe above the furface 
of the ground; in other refpeéts it agrees with the laft 
{pecies ; It has two varieties, viz. the fingle-thorned and double. 
thorned agave. It grows in the Antilles, and has been cul- 
tivated at Paris under the name of A. angu/flifolia. 6. A. 
foctida has long, narrow, ftiff leaves, of a pale green colour, 
waved on their edges, thofe on the fide fpread open, and 
thofe in the centre clofely folded over each other, and encom- 
pafling the bud. The juice of the leaves has a bad {mell. 
It is feldom more than 3 feet high, but the flower ftem 
rifes near 20, and branches out in the manner of the firft, 
but more horizontally, and the flowers are fmaller and of a 
greener colour. This {pecies grows in the woods of St. Do- 
mingo. A plant of this fpecies, which flowered in 1755,and 
then died, was cultivated in 1€99 in the Royal garden at 
Hampton Court. Of the leaves are formed ropes and various 
kinds of cloth, which ferve for garments and other purpofes, 
7. A. cubenfis has ciliato-{pinofe leaves and an_hexapetalous 
corolla. M. La Marck makes this a variety of the A. mexi- 
cana, the Met], or Maguei of the Mexicans; it grows in Mexi- 
co and the ifland of Cuba. The mucilaginous juice is ufed as 
foap for wafhing, and the leaves are formed into a thread, 
which ferves them for ropes, cloth, and other ufes. 

The firft and third {pecies are hardy. Thofe of the 
former fort will bear the open air in mild feafons; but 
require being fheltered in the winter. They are propagated 
by off-fets. The third fpecies generally puts out fuckers 
enough for propagation. They fhould be planted in pots 
filled with light faidy earth, houfed in winter, and have 
little wet. In the fummer they may be expofed to the open 
air, and remain thus till O@ober. The Vera-Cruz agave 
fhould be longer in the houfe, as it is more tender. The fe- 
cond, fourth, and fixth, never produce off-fets or fuckers from 
the root ; but when they flower, there will be abundance of 
them ; but they may be propagated by taking off fome of 
the larger roots, when the plants are fhifted. The fecond, 
fifth, and fixth, with the Karatto and rigid agaves, are 
more tender than the others, and cannot be preferved in 
winter, unlefs they are placed in a warm ftove, nor will they 
thrive if fet abroad inthe f{ummer. They require a light fandy 
earth, and fhould have little wet in winter ; but in fummer 
they may be gently watered twice a week. They muft be 
fhifted every fummer into frefh pots; but the pots fhould be 
{mall that their roots may be confined ; otherwife the plants 
will not thrive, Linnzus has feparated this genus from the 
ALOE, becaufe the ftamina and flyle are extended much longer 
than the corolla, and the corolla refts upon the germ. Be- 
fides, all the agaves have their central leaves, clofely folding 
over each other, and embracing the flower-ftem in the centre ; 
fo that thefe never flower till all the leaves are expanded, and 
when the flower is paft, the plants die. Whereas the flower- 
ftem of the aloe is produced on one fide of the centre, an- 
nually from the fame plant, and the leaves are more expanded 
than inthis genus. Martyn’s Miller’s Dié. 

Acave, in Mythology, the name of one of the 50 Nereids. 

Acave, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of Paririo Danaus, 
with roundifh yellow wings; the anterior black above and 
brown below. It is found-in-Cayenne. 
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AGAYVI, in Ancien: Geography, a people of Mafia, or of 


Thrace. 

AGAUNA, now St Mauri¢e, a burgh of the Vallais, in 
the valley of Pennin, ‘celebrated on account of the martyrs 
of the Theban legion, who fuffered decimation rather than 
renounce Chriftianity. Sigifmond, king of Burgundy, erect- 
td a monattery here in 515. 

AGAUPE, in Botany, a name ufed by fome authors for 
the common white water-L1Ly. 

AGAZZIRI, in Geography, an ancient people near the 
mouth of the Viltula. 

AGBIENSIUM municipium, Beiffons, a municipal town 
of Africa, built upon a hill, about halfa league from Thucea. 
Here are found the ruins of ancient temples. 

AGDAMI, a town of Arabia Felix, placed by Ptolemy 
in long. 73° 30!, and lat. 21° 20’. 

AGDE, anciently Acarsa, a fmall but populous city 
in the department of Herault, and late province of Lan- 
guedoc in France, in a diocefe of the fame name, fituate on 
the river Herault, at the diftance of about half a league from 
the fea. The diocefe is one of the richeit diftriéts of the 
country ; itis within the province of Narbonne, and contains 
18 parifhes. The ancient Agatha was a fmall ifland; but 
the accumulation of fand at the mouth of the Herault has 
now joined it to the continent. It produces fine wool, 
wine, oil, corn, and filk. The town has a harbour for {mall 
veffels, defended by a little fort at the mouth of the river. 
Mott of the inhabitants are tradefmen or feamen. ‘The 
houfes are mean, the cathedral fmall, and the bifhop’s palace 
an old building. The bifhop is lord of the city, and ttiled 
Count of Agde. The chapel of Notre Dame de Grace, in 
the vicinity of the town, attra€is a great number of pilgrims 
and devotees. ‘lhe Capuchin convent is alfo much reforted 
to on account of the image of the Virgin Mary, which is 
placed in a diftin@ chapel adjoining it: the convent has 
apartments for the accommodation of the pilgrims, who 
repair hither to perform their nine days’ devotion. The 
vicinity of Agde abounds with extinguifhed volcanoes. 
Cap d’Agde is one of them; and the rock of Agde is 
nothing but a hard lava, fo that the town is built and paved 
with this lava, which is very black. Buffon’s Nat. Hiit. 
by Smellie, v. ix. p. 201. N. lat. 43° 18’ 57”. 
Biz Oueleine 

AGDENAS Bay, is a part of that of DronTHeim, in 
Norway : in the neighbourhood the foil produces plenty of 
x rain. 

. AGDENITES, a name given to a people of Cara- 
mania. : 

AGDERUINE, a fmall town in the ifland of Minorca, 
fituate near a mountain fouth-eaft of Cape Bajoles. N. lat. 
40° 15’. E.long. 4° 14’. 

AGDISTIS, a mountain of Afia Minor, near the town 
of Peffinus. 

AGDUS, a rock on the frontiers of Afia Minor, famous 
in ancient mythology. 

AGE’, in Antiquity, a word which was proclaimed by a 
public crier whilft the Roman magiftrates were taking the 
aufpices, or whilft they were facrificing, in order to com- 
mand the attention of the people. The word was alfo an 
order to the prieft or other perfon, forimmolating a victim, as 
age, or hoc age, in reply to his queftion, agon ? or agone? fhall 
I firike? Thus Ovid Faft. i. 321.tom. mi. p.33. Ed. Burm. 


“ Qui calido ftritos tinéturus fanguine cultros 
Semper agone? rogas; nec nifi juflus agis.”” 


See Acon. 
AGE, in the moft general fenfe of the term, denotes the 


E. long. 
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duvation of any fubftance, animate or inanimate; and is 
applied either to the whole period of its exiftence, or to that 
portion of it which precedes the time to which the defcrip- 
tion of it refers. In this fenfe it is ufed to fignify either the 
whole natural duration of the LiFe of man, or any intervat 
of it that has elapfed before the period to which we refer. 
The ordinary age of mankind has been obferved to vary in 
fuch a manner as to afford an inftruétive and pleafing difplay 
of the wifdom of Divine Providence. When age is under- 
{tood of a certain portion of the life of man, its whole dura- 
tion is divided into four different ages, viz. infancy, youth, 
manhood, and old age: the firft extending to the 14th years 
the fecond, denominated youth, adolefeence, or the age of 
puberty, commencing at 14, and terminating at about 25 ;. 
manhood, or the virile age, concluding at 50; and the laft 
ending at the clofe of life. Some divide the firft period into. 
infancy and childhood, and the laft likewife into two flages, 
calling that which fucceeds the age of 75, decrepit old age. 
Shakefpeare has admirably defcribed thefe different ftages in 
his comedy of “ As you like it.” 


“ His aéts being feven ages. At firft, the infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms: 

And then, the whining {chool-boy, with his fatchel}. 

And fhining morning face, creeping like {nail 

Unwillingly to f{chool: And then, the lover ; 

Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his Mittrefs’? eyebrow: Then, a foldier; 

Full of ftrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 

Jealous in honour, fudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth: And then, the juftice ; 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes fevere, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wife faws and modern inftances, 

And fo he plays his part: The fixth age fhifts” 

Into the lean and flipper’d pantaloon ; 

With fpeétacles on nofe, and pouch on fide ; 

His youthful hofe well-fav’d, a world too wide 

For his fhrunk fhank ; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childith treble, pipes 

And whiltles in his found: Latt fcene of all, 

That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory, 

Ts fecond childifhnefs, and mere oblivion.; 

Sans teeth, fans eyes, fans talte, fans every thing. 
See Lonceviry. = 


Age is applicable to the duration of things inanimate or 
faGtitious; and in this ufe of the term we {peak of the age of 
a houfe, of a country, of a {tate or kingdom, &c. It is 
likewife ufed in reference to vegetable fubftances, as of roots, 
leaves, corn, wine, &c. ‘Trees are faid, after a certain age, 
to wafte and decay. An oak, at 1co years old, ceafes to 
grow. The ufual rule for judging of the age of wood, is by 
the number of circles which appear in the fubftance of a 
trunk or ftock cut perpendicularly, each circle being fup- 
pofed to be the growth of a year; though fome reject this 
method as precarious, alledging, that a fimple circle 1s fome- 
times the produce of feveral years: belices that, after a cer- 
tain age, no new circles are formed. Phil. ‘Tranf. N° 43. 
AG. Ernd. Lipf. 1713. 

Ace, in Chronology, isufed for a CENTURY, or a period of 
100 years: in which fenfe it is the fame with /ecu/um, and 
differs from GENERATION. It is alfo ufed in fpeaking of the 
time patft fince the creation of the world. 

The feveral ages of the world may be reduced to three 
grand epochas, wiz. the age of the law of nature, called by 
the Jews the void age, from Adam to Mofes.—'The age “ed 
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the Jewifh law, from Moles to Chrift, called by the Jews the 
prefent age.—And the age of grace, from Chrift to the 
prefent year. ‘The Jewscall the third age, the age to come, 
or future age; denoting by it the time from the advent of 
the Meffiah to the end of the world. See INcARNATION 
and Erocua. 

The Romans diftinguifhed the time that preceded them 
into three ages: the obfcure or uncertain age, which reached 
down as low as Ogyges king of Attica; in whofe reign the 
deluge happened in Greece.—The fabulous or heroic age, 
which cade at the firft olympiad; and the hiftorical age, 
which commenced at the building of Rome. Varro calls 
the period preceding the deluge, an age entirely unknown. 
The fecond he calls fabulous, on account of the numerous 
fables, with which the accounts of it, that have been tran{- 
mitted to potterity, are interwoven. Diodorus Siculus, 
(tom.i. p. 8.) extends the fabulous age no farther than the 
Trojan war; from which time the mift which had overcatt 
the preceding periods begins to clear up, and fome rays of 
truth to break out. The commencement of the hittorical 

.age is ufually referred to the firft olympiad, in the year of 
the world 3228, and {till continues. This divifion, it is to 
be obferved, only holds good with regard to the Greeks and 
Romans, who had no hiftories earlier than the firlt olym- 
piad. The Jews, Egyptians, Phenicians, and Chaldees, 
not to add the Indians and Chinefe, pretend to much higher 
antiquity. 

Among the poets, the four ages of the world are, the 
golden, the filver, the brazen, and the iron age. See the 
Metamorpholis of Ovid, lib.i. or rather Hefiod, in his 
poem, Epya xcs yyunpz, Opera et Dies, ver. 108, &c. He is 
the firlt that has defcribed thefe four ages. 

During the golden age Saturn reigned, and univerfal 
harmony and plenty prevailed. See Saturn. The filver 
age commenced when men began to deviate from the paths 
i virtue, and their lives became lefs happy. ‘The brazen 
and iron ages denote periods of greater degeneracy. A late 
author, however, inverts the order of the poets; and thinks 
the firlt, which was a period of ignorance and barbarifm, 
might be more properly denominated an iron than a golden 
age; when cities and {tates were founded, the filver age 
commenced; and fince arts and fciences, navigation and 
commerce, have been cultivated, the golden age has taken 

lace. 
: Bochart (Geog. Sac. liv. c.12. t.i. col. 226. Ed. Villem.) 
has defcribed thefe four ages of the poets in the following 
manner. ‘The firlt or golden age, lafted under the govern. 
ment of Saturn, or Noah, 100 years from the flood to 
Phaleg, in which period there was no divifion of the land. 
Thus Tibullus reprefents it (lib. i. eleg. ii.) 


‘* Non fixus in agris, 
Qui regeret certis finibus arva, lapis.” 


And Virgil (Georg. i. v. 126.) 


“ Nec jignare quidem aut partiri limite campum 
Fas erat.” 


In the filver age, the lands were divided and cultivated, 
houfes were built, and the tower of Babylon was ereéted. 


«Tum primum fubieré domos, &c.”’ 


The third, or brazen age, was marked by the infurre@tion 
of Nimrod, the Bacchus of the ancients, firft a hunter and 
afterwards a warrior, who transferred his power from wild 
beaits to men, and eftablifhed a tyrannical government. 
Thus deferibed by Virgil (udi fupra, v. 139.) 


AGE 
* Tum laqueis captare feras, et fallere vifeo, 
Inventum : et magnos canibus circumdare faltus.’’ 


And by Ovid: Metam. lib. i. v. 125. 


“ Tertia pot illas fucceffit a¢nea proles, 
Sevior ingeuiis, et ad horrida promtior arma.” 


And alfo by Hefiod, (Op. and Dies. v. 143. p. 134. Eds 
Robinf.) thus tranflated : 


« Tertia deinde etas fummi Jovis edita nutu, 
Vilior argento, de duro conttitit zre. 
Fraxinea et vehemens robuitaque, Martis amore 
In pugnas et bella ruens.” 


This was fucceeded by the iron age in which we live. 

On fome ancient northern monuments we find the rocky 
or ftony age, which correfponds to the brazen age of 
Hefiod, and the Grecks; being called rocky, onaccount of 
Noah’s ark, which refted on mount Ararat. The northern 
poets alfo denominate the fourth age the afhen age, froma 
Gothic king, Madenis or Mannus, who, on account of his 
great ftrength, was faid to be made of afh: or becaufe m 
his time people began to make ule of weapons made of that 
wood. Phil. Tranf. N° gor. 

Age is fometimes ufed among the ancient poets in the 
fame fenfe with GeNERaTIoN, for a period of 30 years. 
‘Thus Neftor is faid to have lived three ages, when he was 
go years old. 

The Ealt Indians alfo reckon four ages fince the begin- 
ning.—The firlt, which they reprefent as a fort of golden 
age, lalted according to them, 1728000 years: in this the 
god Brahma was born, and the men were all giants; their 
manners were innocent: they were exempt from difeafes, 
and lived 400 years.—In the fecond age, which lafted 
12960°0 years, their rajas were born: vice now crept into 
the world ; mens lives were fallen to 300 years, and their fize 
retrenched proportionally.—Under the third age, which 
lated 8064000 years, vice being more increafed, men only 
attained to 200 years.—The lait age is that wherein we 
now live, of which 4027213 years are already gone; and 
the life of man funk to one fourth of its original duration. 

The period preceding the birth of Jefus Chriit has been 
generally divided into fix ages. The firft extends from the 
creation to the deluge, and comprehends 1656 years. The 
fecond age, from the deluge to Abraham’s entering the 
land of Promife, A.M. 2082, comprehends 426 years. The 
third age, from Abraham’s entrance into the promifed land 
to the Exodus A.M. 2512, includes 430 years. The fourth 
age, from the Exodus to the building of the temple by So- 
lomon, A.M. 2992, contains 480 years. The fifth age, 
from the foundation of Solomon’s temple to the Babylonifh 
captivity, A. M, 3416, comprehends 424 years. The fixth 
age, from the Babylonifh captivity to the birth of Jefus 
Chnit, A.M. 4000, the fourth year before the vulgar 
era, includes 584 years. Thofe who follow the Septuagint, 
or Greek verlion, divide this period into feven ages, viz. 
t. From the creation to the deluge, 2262 years. 2. From 
the deluge to the confufion of tongues, 738 years. 3. From 
this confufion to the calling of Abraham, 460 years. 4. 
From this period to Jacob’s defcent into Egypt, 215 years ; 
and from this event to the Exodus, 430 years, making the 
whole 645 years. 5. [rom the Exodus to Saul, 774 years. 
6. From Saul to Cyrus, 583 years. 7. From Cyrus to the 
vulgar era of Chriltians, 538 years; the whole period from 
the creation to this period, containing 6000 years. See 
CHronotocy. 

The Sibylline oracles divide the duration of the world into 
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ten ages; and, according to Jofephus, each age contained 
Goo years; and it appears by Virgil’s 4th eclogue, and by 
other teftimonies, that the age of Auguftus was reputed the 
end of thofe ten ages; and, confequently, as the period of the 
world’s duration. The age of Auguftus was appropriated 
by the fenators in a peculiar manner to the time in which 
this emperor lived. 

Other hiftorians reckon from the creation to the taking 
of Troy, 2830 years; and to the foundation of Rome, 
3250; from the conquelt of Carthage, by Scipio, to Jefus 
Chrift, 200; from Jefus Chrift to Conftantine, 312; and to 
the re-eftablifhment of the empire of the Welt, 808 years. 

The denomination of middle age is applied by fome to the 
{pace of time, which commenced from Conftantine, and 
ended with the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks, 
in the 15th century; or, to the interval that elapfed be- 
tween the fall of the weftern or Latin empire, near the 
clofe of the fourth century, and that of the eaftern or Gre- 
cian about the middle of the fifteenth, comprehending near 
roco years. Others date the middle age from the divifion 
of the empire by Theodofius, at the clofe of the fourth 
century, and extend it to the time of the emperor Maxi- 
milian I. at the beginning of the 16th century, when the 
empire was firft divided into circles. But this feems more 
accommodated to the ftate of Germany in particular, than 
to that of Europe in general. The middle is by fome de- 
nominated the barbarous age, and the latter part of it the 
lowe/i age. Some divide it into the non-academical and aca- 
demical. The former comprehends the interval from the 
6th to the oth century, during which f{chools or academies 
were loft in Europe. The latter denotes the period from 
the oth century, when fchools were reftored, and univer- 
fities eltablifhed, chicfly by the care of Charlemagne. 

Ace, in the Hiflory of Literature and the Arts, is ap- 
plied to a period peculiarly diftinguifhed by the cultivation 
of learning, and the extraordinary productions of genius. 
Accordingly learned men have marked out four of thefe 
happy ages. The firft is the Grecian age, which com- 
menced near the time of the Peloponnefian war, and ex- 
tended till the time of Alexander the Great ; within which 
period we have Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, So- 
crates, Plato, Ariftotle, Demofthenes, AZ{chines, Lyfias, 
Ifocrates, Pindar, /Efchylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Arif- 
tophanes, Menander, Anacreon, ‘Theocritus, Lyfippus, 
Apelles, Phidias, Praxiteles. The fecond is the Roman 
age, included nearly within the days of Julius Cefar and 
Auguttus; affording us, Catullus, Lucretius, Terence, Virgil, 
Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Phedrus, Cefar, Cicero, 
Livy, Salluft, Strabo, Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, Varro, 
and Vitruvius. ‘This period, or at leaft a confiderable por- 
tion of it, has been denominated by way of eminence the 
Auguflan age, or the age of Auguflus, which has been re- 
garded as the age of genius, elegance, and politenefs. The 
third age is that which followed the taking of Conftanti- 
nople by Mahomet II., or that of the reftoration of learn- 
ing, under the popes Julius II. and Leo X., which pro- 
duced the following eminent characters, viz. Ariofto, 
Tafflo, Sannazarius, Vida, Machiavel, Guicciardini, Da- 
vila, Erafmus, Paul Jovius, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Titian. The fourth age comprehends that of Louis KIV. 
and Queen Anne, when Franee was diftinguifhed by Cor- 
neille, Racine, De Retz, Mboliere, Boileau, Fontaine, 
Rouffeau, Bofluet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Pafcal, Male- 
branche, Mafillon, Bruyere, Bayle, Fontenelle, Vertot ; 
and when England exhibited Dryden, Pope, Addifon, 
Prior, Swift, Parnell, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Otway, 
Young, Rowe, Atterbury, Shaftfbury, Bolingbroke, Tillot- 
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fen, Temple, Boyle, Locke, Newton, Clarke. Thofe 
who lived in the two firft of thefe periods are generally 
diftinguifhed by the appellation of the ancients, when a 
comparifon is inftituted between the ancients and the mo- 
derns, including alfo wmder the firit clafs one or two who 
lived in a more early age, as Homer in particular; and the 
moderns comprehend thofe who flourifhed in the two latt 
of the ages above mentioned, including alfo the eminent 
writers down to our own times. Voltaire’s Age of Louis 
XIV. vol.i. p.1, &c. Blair’s Le&ures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres, vol. iti. p. 4. 

There are other periods, which, on account of the extreme 
iznorance that prevailed, have been denominated ages of ignos 
rance. Such are the gth, roth, and 11th centuries, in the mo- 
dern hiftory of Europe; when few kings and nobles, muchlefs 
the common people, were able to write or read. Thefe were 
ages of flavery, civil and religious, as well as ignorance. 

Ace of Medals. Sec Mepac. 

Ace. in Horfemanfbip, forms a. very important branch 
of knowledge, and confifts in being enabled to judge of the 
progrefs of a horle’s years from correfpondentalterations in his 
body. The teeth are ufually examined for this purpofe, as 
they exhibit in almoft all horfes the fame changes in appear- 
ance and form at ftated periods. ‘This becomes neceflary, 
as there are but few whofe knowledge is fufficiently exten- 
five to enable them to judge of the age by any other means 5 
but where it can be cone it is more ufeful than by this ordi- 
nary mode ; for in this country, where horfes are ridden 
very hard, and confequently early ruined, it is not uncom. 
mon to find a horfe at fix years old, feeble, debilitated,-and 
exhibiting all the marks of old age, except in hismouth; on 
the contrary, when the animal falls into other hands, at 
1o or 12 he has all the vigour of youth, and his teeth are 
the only parts that prefent an indication of age: it is there- 
fore more ufeful to examine the general appearance of the 
animal, than to be guided altogether by the marks in the 
teeth ; for, provided the horfe has not been too early worked, 
nor too hard rode, and has no natural nor accidental defeéts, 
his nominal age fhovld be but a fecondary confideration. 
It is the cuftom of fome excellent horfemen never to hunt 
their horfes, till they are eight or nine years old, a period at 
which other horfes are ufually refufed as aged, and unfit for 
fatioue.— Horfes, when aged, ufually become hollow above 
the eyes, the hoofs become rugged, the under lip falls, and 
if grey, they become white. La Foffe, the younger, reca- 
pitulates the appearances of the teeth nearly in the following 
manner.—The horfe is foaled with fix molar or grinding teeth 
in each jaw; the tenth or twelfth day after the two front 
nippers appear above and below, and in fourteen or fifteen 
days from this, the two intermediate are pufhed out; the 
corner ones are not cut till three months after. At ten 
months the incifive or nippers are on a leyel with each other, 
the front lefs than the middle, and thefe again lefs than the 
corners; they at this time have a very fenfible cavity. At 
twelve months this cavity becomes fmaller, and the animal 
appears with four molar teeth on each fide, abaye and below, 
three of the temporaneous or colts, and one permanent or 
horfe tooth ; at eighteen the cavity in the nippers is filled 
up, and there are five grinders, two of the horfe, and three 
temporancous ; at two years, the firft of the colts molar teeth 
in each jaw, above and below, are difplaced, At two years 
and a half, or three years, the front nippers fall and give 
place to the permanent ones; at three and a half the middle- 
nippers are likewife removed, at which period the fecond 
milk-molar falls; at four years the horfe is found with fix 
molar teeth, five of his new fet, and one of his laft; at four 
years and a half the corner nippers of the colt fall and give 
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place to the permanent fet, and the laft temporaneous grinder 
difappears. Att five years old the tufhes in the horfe ufually 
appear; at five and a half they are completely out, and the 
internal wall of the corner nippers, which before was in- 
compleatly formed, is now on a level with the reft ; at this 
period the incifive or nippers have all of them a cavity formed 
in the fubftance between the inner and outer walls, and it is 
the difappearance of this that marks the age. At fix years 
thofe in the front nippers below are filled up, the tufhes are 
likewife flightly blunted ; at feven years the mark or cavity 
in the middle nippers is tilled up, and the tufhes a little more 
worn. At eight years old the corner nippers are likewife 
plain, and the tuthes are round and thortened. At this pe- 
riod the horfe is faid to be aged, and to have loft his mark ; 
but among good judges the teeth ftill exhibit fufficient indi- 
cations. At nine the groove in the tufhes is worn away 
nearly, and the nippers become rather rounded; at ten 
thefe appearances are fuill ftronger; at twelve the tufhes 
only exhibit a rounded ttump, the nippers puth forward, be- 
come yellow, and as the age advances, appear triangular and 
ufually uneven. 

Montievr St. Bel, the late profeffor of the Englith Veteri- 
nary College, ufed to affert, that after cight years the cavities 
in the anterior or upper incilive tecth filled up with equal 
regularity ; thus from eight to ten the front ones were filled 
up, from ten to twelve the two middle, and from twelve to 
fourteen thofe of the corner; but though fome pains have 
been taken to afcertain this, it does not appear that the dif- 
appearance of the cavities in thefe teeth is attended with fuf- 
ficient regularity to warrant confidence. It is a cuftom with 
difhoneit dealers to draw the colts nippers, particularly the 
corner ones, by which means the permanent fet which are un- 
derneath, immediately appear, and the horfe is confidered 
much older than fre is; but if the other appearances detailed 
here are attended to, this may be reacily deteGted. See Plate 
where the age fromthe appearance of the teeth is accu- 
rately reprefented. See alfo TeetuH, and Anatomy of 
the Hor/2. 

Ace, in Huniing, is an article of confequence.—Deer, and 
other bealts of game, have different denominations according 
to their age. : 

The age of a hart, &e. is chiefly judged of by the furniture 
of his head, which is annually enlarged both in height and 
thicknefs, from the fecond to the eighth year, and then con- 
tinues nearly in equal beauty during the vigour of life. But, 
when he grows old, z. e. from eight years forwatd, his horns 
decline. 

The firft HEAD, called, in fallow deer, Zroches, and, in 
red deer, pricks, does not come till the fecond year of their 
age: the next year, they bear four or fix {mall branches ; 
the fourth year, eight or ten; the fifth, ten or twelve; the 
fixth, fourteen or fixteen; the feventh year they bear their 
heads beamed, branched, and fumed, as much as ever they 
will be. The number of antlers or palms is by no means 
conftant, when the animal is in the higheft degree of vigour 
and perfeétion ; for it varies according to the quantity of 
nourfhment ard repofe the animal has enjoyed, and the fize 
of the horns depends upon the fame caufe. The huntfmen 
have feveral other marks, whereby to know an old hart with- 
out feeing him, as the flot, entries, abatures, foils, fewmets, 
gate, and fraying poits. See Stor, &c. 

‘The age of other beafts that are chafed, is eftimated by 
their appearance: as a fox anda hare by their colour. In 
birds of the game kind, it is ufually diftinguifhed by the co- 
lour of the legs and wing-feathers. ; 
Ace of neat cattle, vizs the ox#*cow, and bull, is Known 
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by their teeth and horns; but from long habit and the 
greater convenience, the horns are more ufually fiudied ; 
but in that breed without horns, the teeth mult be nearly 
the fole criterion. The ox has no upper incifive teeth, but 
a few days after calving eight nippers appear in the lower 
jaw, which remain till ten months, when the fecond den- 
tition commences by the difplacement of the two front teeth, 
to which fucceed two permanent ones, larger but not fo 
white.x—At 12 months, the grinders are fome of them 
changed; at 15 or 16 months, the incifive on each fice 
next the front is changed; at two years the third incifive 
on each fide; and at three years the corners are replaced 
by the permanent, which complete the fet. Thefe are for 
the firlt years of the animal’s life, even, long, and white ; 
but in advanced age become yellow, or black, and 
uneven: between thefe periods all the grinders are 
changed. 

The horns are likewife a permanent and a temporaneous 
pair. The temporaneous pair are changed at the end of 
three years, and the permanent pair appear {mall, fmooth, 
and terminated at the end with a {mall tubercle or button. 
In the following year this button grows from the head, and 
the line of growth is marked by a horny circle; the horns 
continue growing through life, and every fucceeding year 
adds a circle, fo that the age may be readily gained by 
counting three years for the firft button, and an additional 
one for every remaining circle. 

Ace of fheep, is learned likewife from the horns in thofe 
which have them, in others from the teeth. M. Buffon fays 
they have, in the third year, four broad teeth before, in the 
fourth year fix broad teeth, and in their filth year eight of 
the fame kind: but our farmers reckon, that when a fheep 
is one fhear, or year, it has two broad teeth before, when 
two fhear, it will have four; when three fhear, fix; and 
when four fhear, or years, it will have eight. The age of 
the horned fheep is molt conveniently learned by the horns, 
which fhew themfelves in the firft year, foon after birth, 
and are not changed, but continue to protrude a ring or 
circle annually, as long as they live, fo that as many circles 
as their horns prefent, fo many years are they old. In 
goats, the teeth and horns follow the fame laws ; and there- 
fore their age may be learned in the fame way. 

Ace of the Moon, in Aftronomy, is underitood of the num- 
ber of days elapfed fince the laft conjun&ion, or new moon; 
called alfo her quarrer. The method for difcovering her 
age is mentioned under the article Moon. 

Ace, in Law, is particularly underftood of a certain 
ftate or time in life, wherein a perfon is qualified for certain 
offices of civil fociety, of which before, for want of years and 
difcretion, he was incapable. 

By the Roman law we find different ages afcertained for 
different purpofes ; as, con/ular age, or that wherein a perfon 
might regularly hold the confulfhip, which was the 43d 
year, fo that he might fue for it in the 42d. Where it 
1s to be obferved, that it was not neceflary either of 
thofe yearsthould be. expired, but only begun: befides, 
that men of extraordinary merit towards the republic, 
were in this matter exempt trom the ordinary laws. Hence 
Corvinus wd conful at 23 years. Scipio Amilianus at 
36, and Pompey at 35: others broke through the laws 
by violence, as Caius Marius the younger, and Ofavius 
Czfar, who procured themfelves to be made consuts, be- 
fore 20 years of age. Machiav. Difc. in Liv. lib. i. c. 60. 
Pp: 210. 

Fudiciary age, or that wherein a perfon was capable of 
fitting as judge, was not always the fame; for by the 
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Trex Servilia Glaucie, none were allowed to be chofen 
under go years of age, or above 60. By fome other laws 
that age feems to have been limited to 35, but reduced 
afterwards by Augultus to 30; though Pitifcus fuppofes 
a miltake here in the text ; ard that, inftead of 35 and 30, 
it ought to be read 25 and 20. Lex Ant.tom.i. JZ:- 
itary age, or that wherein the Romans were obliged to en- 
ter themfelves in the army, was at 17 years; at 45 they 
might demand their difmiffion. Aqunin. Lex. Milit. tom. i. 
‘This age was fubje&t to confiderable variation. The an- 
cient practice, as Vegetius informs us, was to arm young 
men when they attained the age of puberty: and this fub- 
filted before and under the firlt kings. Servius Tullius 
(about the year of Rome 178) fixed the period of military 
fervice from 17 to 46 years: thofe who had not reached 
this laft term were called juniores, and thofe who had 
pafled it /eniores. Manlius, however, who faved the ca- 
pitol, had ferved from the age of 16 years. Adrian com- 
menced his military fervice at the age of 15 years; and 
inftances occur, in the Roman hiftory, of perfons who were 
called forth to military fervice within the age of 50 years. 
But the ave eftablifhed by Servius Tullius was confirmed 
by Caius Gracchus, A. U. C. 632. The Gauls and 
Germans ferved from the age of puberty to extreme old 
age. The Terfians fixed the period of military fervice 
from 20 to 50 years. The Scythians and Lacedaemonians 
extended it from the age of puberty to 60 years. ‘The 
Athenians commenced at 18 years to guard the city and 
frontiers, and at 20 they engaged in foreign fervice, and 
continued to the age of 40 years. Avriftotle fixed the mili- 
tary age at 17 years (Polit. lib. viii.); and Plato, in his 
Republica, determines it from 20 to 60 years. Among the 
Lombards, the age of entry was between 18 and 19; 
among the Saxons at 13. 

The age for holding offices in the city, as queftor, wdile, tri- 
bune of the people, &c. is not determined by the annual laws 
of Villius, but appears to have been the 27th year. For 
it was neceflary that the perfon who claimed any urban em- 
ployment, had firft ferved ten years without interruption 
in the army, commencing from the 17th year. Though 
fome think the queftorfhip might have been held at 25 
years. Polyb. lib. vi. cap. 17. The pretorian age, -or 
that wherein a perfon might folicit for the pretorfhip, was 
at 403; two years earlier than the age required for conful. 
But M. Brutus was pretor with Caffius, two years before his 
death ; 7. ¢. at the age of 35 years; and Dion (lil. p. 477-) 
fixes this age at 30 years. Legitimate age denotes the 
age of 25; fo called, as fome imagine, becaufe youth were 
then by law allowed to take the direction of their affairs 
into their own hands. Briff. Sele&t. Ant. ex Jur. Civ. lib. 
iil. c.2. Difpenfation of age, etatis venia, is a right which 
a perfon obtained from the prince, or fovereign, of fetting 
afide a tutor or curator, and taking the adminiftration of 
his affairs into his own hands, before the legitimate age. 
Caly. Lex. Jur. The adoptive age® called alfo plena pu- 
bertas, requires the adopter to be eighteen years older than 
the perfon adopted, that there may appear a probability of 
his being a natural child. Pitife. Lex. Ant. See Apop- 
TION. 2 

By the common law, there are two principal ages in 
aman: at 14, he is at the age of diferetion; at 24 years, 
at full age. 

With refpe& to a woman, there were anciently fix ages 
obferved : at feven years, her father might diltrain the te- 
nants of his manor for aid to marry her ; for at thofe years 
fhe may confent to matrimony.—At nine years old fhe ts 
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dowable ; for then, or within half a year after, fhe is faid 
to be able promerert dotem, SF virum fuflinere—At twelve 
years, fhe is able finally to ratify and confirm, or annul her 
former confent to matrimony ; and, if proved to have fuf- 
ficient difcretion, may bequeath her perfonal eflate.—At 
14, the may take her lands into her own hands; and 
fhould be out of ward, if fhe were at this age at her an- 
cettor’s death : at this period fhe is at years of legal difcre- 
tion, and may choofe a guardian.—At 16, fhe fhould be 
out of ward, though at the death of her anceftor fhe was 
under 14: the reafon is, that then fhe might take « hufband 
able to perform knight’s fervice: fhe may be cxecutrix at 
17.—At 21 years, fhe may difpofe of herfelf and alienate 
lands and tenements. 

As for aman: the age of 12 years binds to appearance. 
before the fheriff and coroner for inquiry after robberies, and. 
impowers taking the oath of allegiance; 52 Hen. III. r4. 
At the age of 14, he may chufe his own guardian, and 
claim his lands held in focage; though Bra¢ton limits this 
to 15 years, with whom Glanville agrees—At 14, a man 
may confent or difagree to marriage.—At that age, like- 
wife, he may difpofe of perfonal eftate by will, if his 
difcretion be a€tually proved, though not of lands until 
21; at 14 alfo, perfons may be witnefles, though in fome 
cafes they have been admitted much younger. 2 Hawk. 
434. Perfons under 14 are not, in general, punifhable for 
crimes; but they muft anfwer for any trefpafs. 1 Inft. 
247.—At 15, he ought to be fworn to the peace, an. 24 
Edw. I. ftat. 3.—At 17, he may be an executor.—At the 
age of 21, a mdn was obliged to bea knight, if he had 
20 pounds land per annum fee, or for term of life, anno 
i Ed. Il. flat.1. But this fhatute is repealed, 16 Car, 
I. cap. 20. "The fame age alfo enables him to make con- 
tras and manage his own eftate; which, till that time, 
he cannot do with fecurity to thofe who deal with him; fo 
that at this age he ts at his own difpofal, and may claim his 
lands, goods, and chattels. Full age, in male or female, is 
21 years; and this age is completed on the day preceding 
the anniverfary of a perfon’s birth (Salk. 44. 625. Lord 
Raym. 480.) who, till that time, is an 1nFant, and fo 
ftiled in law. Among the ancient Greeks and Romans 
women were never of age, Sut fubjec to perpetual guardian. 
fhip, unlefs when married; and when that perpetual tu- 
telage wore away in procefs of time, we find, that in fe- 
males as well as males, full age was not ull 25 years. By 
the conftitution of different kingdoms, this period is fixed 
at different times. Scotland agrees with England in this 
point ; but in Naples they are of full age at 18; in Hol- 
land at 25; and formerly in France, with regard to mar- 
riage, not till 30. 

With regard to capital crimes, the age of 12 years was 
eftablifhed, by the ancient Saxon law, for the age of pof- 
fible diferetion ; and from thence till the offender was 14, 
it was etas pubertati proxima, 10 which he might, or might 
not be guilty of a crime, according to his natural capacity 
or incapacity. - Under 12 it was held, that he could not 
be guilty in will, neither after 14 could he be fuppofed inno- 
cent of any capital crime which he committed. But by 
the law. as it now ftands, and has ftood, at leaft ever fince 
the time of Edw. HI., the capacity of doing ill, or con- 
tracting guilt, is not fo much eftimated by age, as by the 
delinquent’s maturity of underftanding, fo that malitia fupplet 
etatem. Under feven years of age, an infant cannot be 
guilty of felony ; but at eight years old -he may be cuilty. 
Under 14, though an infant fhall be prima facie adjudged to 
be doli iacapax, yet, if it appear to the court and jury, 
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that he was doli capax, and could difeern between good and 
evil, he may be convicted and fuffer death. Thus, a girl 
of 13 has been burnt for killing her miltrefs; and one boy 
of ten, and another of nine years of age, who had killed 
their companions, have been fentenced to death, and the 
boy of ten years of age was actually hanged; becaufe it 
appeared upon theirtrial, that the one hid himfelf, and the 
other hid the body of the perfon he had killed. Arn inftance 
occurred in the 17th century of a boy eight years old, who 
“was tried for’ firing two barns; and it appearing that he nad 
malice and cunning, he was found guilty, condemned and 
hanged. In later times a boy, ten years old, was convitted 
on his own confeffion of murdering his bed-fellow, and by 
the unanimous opinion of all the judges capitally punithed. 
Tn fuch cafes, however, the evidence of that malice, which 
is to fupply age, ought to be clear and itrong beyond all 
doubt and contradition. 
~ The age of 24 years enabled a man to enter into an or- 
der of religion, without confent of parents, anno 4 Hen. 
IV.cap. 17. At 24, he may be ordained a pricit; and at 
30, he may be a bifhop. No petfon can be a member of 
)parliament under the age of 21 years. Though the age of 
21 is the full age of either man or woman, yet they may 
under that age contra& for neceffaries fuitable to their 
quality and proper inftruction, and the contraét fhall bind 
them. An infant, who has an advowfon, may prefent to 
the benefice when it becomes void. He may alfo purchafe 
lands, though the purchafe be incomplete; and when he is 
of age, he may agree or difagree to it, without affigning 
vany reafon; and fo may his heirs after him, if he fhould 
die before the completion of the agreement. In fome cafes, 
he may bind himifelf apprentice, by indenture, for feven 
years. 5 Eliz. c.4.—43 Eliz. c. 2. and he may, by deed 
or will, appoint a guardian to his children, if he has any. 
12 Car. II. c. 24. If either man or woman do any act 
before the time prefcribed by law, they may retraét it 
-when they come to the proper age; but if they do not, 
they are fuppofed to ratify it, and it fhall be deemed vilid. 
Thus, if aman marry before fourteen, or a woman before 
twelve, they may either agree or difagree to the marriage, 
when they attain thofe refpe€tive ages. See Marriace. 
But the age of marriage has undergone divers modifications: 
in princes, it is allowed earlier than in private perfons; in 
fome countries than in others. In Perfia, girls are mar- 
ried at nine, boys only at thirteen: in Holland, males are 
not allowed to marry without confent of parents or cu- 
-rators, before twenty-five; girls not before twenty: the 
Romans chofe to marry their wives young, for the ad- 
vantage of having them innocent and tractable. Others 
declaim again{ft premature ‘marriages. Some have pretended 
to limit the other extreme of marriageable age to forty-five ; 
but this too will be variable in different conftitutions. 
We meet with inftances of generation from G60 to 104, 
or even 121 yearsof age. Plott. Nat. Hift. Staff. chap. vin. 
Be 
: Various methods have been in ufe for determining this 
age. One fect of ancient Roman lawyers, called Caffiani, 
fixed it by the ftate of the body, which Juftinian and 
others after him, fuppofe to have been done by fearch, or 
infpetion of the genital parts, at leaft in the male fex ; for 
as to the female, it is pretended the twelfth year was the 
only guide, though others alledge that the eruption of the 
menfes ferved inftead of it. The Proculiani, on the contrary, 
determined the puberty of males by the expiration.of the 
fourteenth year. Javolenus took a middle courfe, and made 
vufe of both methods. 
The Canon-or Ecclefiaftical Law allo denotes divers ages, 
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viz. of baptifm; or ordination to priefthood, and confir- 
mation to epifcopacy. 

The Civil Law diftinguifhed the age of minors, or thofe 
under 25 years old, into three flages : énfantia, from the birth 
till feven years of age; puerilia, trom feven to 143; and puder- 
tas, from fourteen upwards. The period of puerifta was 
again fubdivided into efas infuntie proxima, from feven 
years to ro, and etas pubertati proxima, from 10} to 14 
years. During the firlt ftage of infancy, and the next half 
{tage of childhood, ifantie proxima, they were not punifh- 
able for any crime. During the other half ftage of child- 
hood, approaching to puberty, from 10% to 14, they were 
indeed punifhable, if found to be doli capaces, or capable of 
mifchicf ; but with many mitigations, and not with the’ut- 
moft rigour of the law. During the lait flage (at the age 
of puberty, and upwards) minors were liable to be punifhed, 
as well capitally, as otherwife. Black. Com. vol.i, 463. 
vol. iv. 22. 

AGE priér, etatem precari, a petition, or motion made in 
court, by one in his minority, having an aétion brought 
againft him fer lands coming to him by defcent; requefting 
that the ation may reft till he come to full age.—This the 
court, in moft cafes, ought to grant.—But minors, as pur- 
chafers, fhall not have it: nor intent of affife, dower, or parti- 
tion; though they may in debt. Hob. 342. D. Alr. 259. 

It is otherwife in the Civil Law, which obliges children 
in their minority to anfwer to their TUTORS or CURATORS. 
See Paro, Demurrer. 

AGEA, in Geography, a town of Irak, in Perfia, 35 
leagues eaft of Ifpahan. 

AGED of the mountain, is a title, or denomination, given 
to the chief, or prince, of the people called assassins. 

AGEDA, in Geography, the name of a plain about 3o 
leagues from Buda in Hungary, on which was held a ge- 
neral affembly of the Jewifh Rabbies, A.D. 1650, in 
order to examine and debate the quettion, whether the 
Meffiah was come. Three hundred Rabbies, with a. great 
multitude of other Jews, fronr different nations, were col- 
leGted together on this occafion; and R. Zachariah, of the 
tribe of Levi, was chofen their prefident and fpeaker. The 
negative of the queftion was carried by a majority of voices, 
and it was agreed that the advent of the Mefiiah was delayed 
on account of their finsiandimpenitence. They alfo agreed, 
after fome debate, in the circumitances that would attend 
his appearance: and they were ef opinion, that he would 
appear as a great conqueror, and deliver them from every 
foreign yoke—that he would alter nothing in the Mofaic 
religion—and that he was to be born of a virgin; and that 
his miraculous birth was to be a charaéteriitic, by which He 
fhould be known to thofe.who were ttrangers to the cove- 
nant. Some ecclefiaftics, deputed from Rome, attended 
this meeting; and when they began to extol the worfhip, 
ceremonies and authority of their church, they excited a 
tumultuous outery of “* no Chrift! no God-man! no in- 
tercefion of Saints! no worfhip of images! no prayers to: 
the Virgin!”? accompanied with loud clamours, rending of 
clothes, &c. and thus the conference of that day termi~ 
nated. On the Sth day, they agreed to-hold another cona- 
cil, three years after this, in Syria. Seme of the Jewifh: 
doétors are faid to have hefitated im their opinion, and-ex- 
preffed a defire of converting with proteftant divines; but 
the interference of fo many monks deterred them, and made 
them fear fome tragical conclufion to theiraffembly. ~Brett’s 
Narrative in the Phoenix, tom. ii. p. 554. 

AGEDAMA, a {mall ifland on the coaft of Carmania. 

AGEDINCUM, Sans, a town-of ‘Gaul, the capital 6£ 
the Senones. See AGENDICUM. 

AGEEG, 
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AGEEG, a fmall ifland on the coatt of the Red Sea. N. 


Jat. 18° 5’. E. long. 38° 3o'. which gives name to a nation 
inhabiting the adjoining diftriét of the country. 

AGELASTA, in Antiquity, formed of « priv. and yeraZw, 
to laugh, and denoting forrowful, a famous ftone in Attica, 
near the well called Callichoras, upon which Ceres refted, 
when fhe was fatigued in the fearch for her daughter. Here, 
according to Paufanias, (Attic. p. 93,) they commenced the 
Eleufinian fealts. 

AGELNOTH, or /icetnotrn, Achelnotus, in Bio- 
graphy, fucceeded Livingus, in the fee of Canterbury, in 
the reign of Canute the Great, A.D. 1020; he was the 
fon of carl Agilmer, and obtained the appellation of good, for 
his aéts of piety and benevolence. By his intereft and in- 
fluence with Canute, he reftrained fome of his exceffes, and 
induced him to beltow large {ums of money for the fupport 
of the foreign churches. In his way to Rome, for re- 
ceiving his pall from pope Benedict VIII. he purchafed 
at Pavia, with a large fum, a relic, which was the arm 
of St. Auguftin, and tranfmitted it to England as a prefent 
to Leofric, earl of Coventry. By other more important 
fervices he is faid to have given luftre to the archiepifcopal 
fee. Upon Canute’s death, he refufed to crown his fon 
Harold; alledging a promife which he made to the late 
king, that he would place the crown only upon one of the 
ifflue of queen Emma. Neither threats nor promifes could 
prevail with him to violate his engagement 5 and he laid the 
crown upon the altar, with an imprecation againft thofe 
-bifhops who fhould dare to perform the ceremony. He died 
in the year 1038. His writings were ‘¢ a Panegyric on the 
Bleffed Virgin Mary,’’—“ a Letter to.earl Leofric, concern- 
ing St. Auguftin,”” and ‘ Letters to feveral perfons.”’ 
Biog. Brit. 

AGEM, in Botany, is a name given to the Perfian 
LILAC. 

AGEMA, inthe Ancient Military Art, a kind of foldiery, 
chiefly in the Macedonian armies. 

The word is Greek, and literally denotes vehemence; to 
exprefs the {trength and eagernefs of this corps; or it may 
be derived from wyw, to lead ; becaufe it confifted of ele- 
phants, horfe, and foot, which preceded the king, and formed, 
as it were, the royal guard. 

Some will rather-have agema to have denoted a certain 
number of picked men, an{wering to a legion among the 
Romans, which is authorifed by a paflage in Livy, (1. xlii. 
.C. 51. ¢. 58. tom. v. p. 673. 682. Ed. Drakenb. Not.); 
Arrian (De Exped. Alex. 1. vii. p. 287. Ed. Gronov.) on 
sthe contrary, fpeaks of the agema asa wing of horfe; but 
the term is alfo applied to foot. This body of troops is alfo 
mentioned by Q. Curtius, (l.iv. c. 13. tom. i. p. 271. Ed. 
Drakenb.) and by Polybius, (l. v. p. 372.408. Ed. Cafaub.) 
vid. Suidas in voc. 

AGEMOGLANS, or Azamocvans, children of tri- 
bute, raifed every third year by the Grand Seignior, among 
the Chriftians whom he tolerates in his dominions. 

The word, in its original, fignifies a barbarian’s child ; 
that is, a child not-a Turk.—It is compounded of two 
Arabic words, 1. E93, agem, which among the Turks 
fignifies as much as barbarous among the Greeks; the for- 
mer people dividing the world into Arabs or Turks, and 
agem ; as the latter divided it into Grecians and barbarians. 
2. TON>y, child. 

The commiffioners appointed for this levy take them by 
force even out of the houfes of Chriftians ; always claiming 
one in three, and pitching upon fuch as feem the handfomett, 
and promife to be the moft ferviceable. 

Thefe are immediately conveyed to Gallipoli, or Conftan- 
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tinople ;_ where they are fir circumcifed, then inftruéted in 
the Mahometan faith, taught the Turkifh language, and 
the exercifes of war, till fuch time as they become of age 
to bear arms; and out of thefe the order of Janrzaries is 
formed. 

Such as are not judged proper for the army, they employ 
in the loweft-and moft fervile offices of the feraglio ; as in 
the kitchen, ftables, &c. ‘ 

The agemoglans only differ from the ichoglans, as the 
former are bred up for the lower, and the latter referved 
for the higher offices of the empire. Their pay does not 
amount to more than feven afpers and a half, or threepence 
halfpenny, a day. ‘ 

AGEN, in Geography, an ancient large and well inhabited, 
but ill built, city of France, the capital of Agenois, in the 
late province of Guienne, and new department of the Lot 
and Garonne, and the epifcopal fee of the department of 
Aveiron. Its fituation in a fertile country on the banks 
of the Garonne, is favourable for trade; but the indolence 
of its inhabitants deprives them in a degree of the ad- 
vantage of it. Prunes are a confiderable article of com- 
merce ; and the hemp which grows in the neighbourhood 
is manufactured into table linen, and fent from hence: to 
Cadiz, and afterwards exported to the Spanifh iflands. 
Here are alfo manufactories of camblets, ferges, and fail- 
cloth. The gates and old walls, which remain, mark the 
antiquity and extent of this town. The palace, which was 
formerly the caftle of Montravel, and where the feffions is 
held, is fituated without the walls of the old city; and there 
is another caftle, called La Sagne, of which the ruins only 
exift. Agen is 108 miles fouth-eaft of Bourdeaux. N. lat. 
44° 12! 7". BE. long. 0° 35! 49”. 

AGENABAT, atown of Tranfylvania, ten miles north- 
eaft of Hermanttadt, N. lat 46° 32’. E. long. 24° 50’. 

AGENDA, ina general fenfe, denotes things to be done 
or performed, in confequence of a man’s duty. 

The word is Latin, formed from agere, to do; and divines 
fpeak of the agenda of a Chriftian, meaning the things to be 
practifed, by way of contradiftinétion from credenda, or the 
things to be believed ; the former imports the articles of obe- 
dience, the latter of faith. 

Acenpa is alfo ufed for a book containing notes or me- 

moraudums of things neceflary to be done ; in which fenfe 
agenda amounts to much the fame with table-book, &c. 
An anonymous French author has publifhed the agenda of 
a man of the world, containing maxims, or rules, proper 
for the conduét of life. ‘Tablettes de ’ Homme de Cof- 
mop. 1715. 
' AGENDA is more particularly ufed, among L£cclefiaftical 
Writers, for the fervice or office of the church. We meet 
with agenda matutina & vefpertina, morning and evening prayers. 
agenda diei, the office of the day, whether feaft or falt day ; 
agenda mortuorum, called alfo.fimply agenda, the fervice for the 
dead. ) 

Acenpa is alfo applied to certain church-books, com- 
piled by public authority, preferibing the order and manner ° 
to be obferved by the minifters and people, in the principal 
ceremonies and devotions of the church. 

In which fenfe agenda amounts to the fame with what is 
otherwife called ritual, liturgy, acalouthia, miffals formulary, 
direétory, Sc. 

AGENDICUM, in Ancient Geography, the chief city of 
the Senones beyond the Alps, thus written by Cefar, but 
called Agedicum by Ptolemy, and by others Ayradicum 
See SEns.. . 

AGENEFRIDA, in Ancient Cuffoms, denotes own lord, or 
one who has the abfolute property and dominion of a thing. 

The 
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The word is alfo written agenfriga, and agenfrie. 
derived from the Saxon agen, own, and frea, lord. 

AGENHINE, in our Ofd Writers, fignifies a gueft that 
has lodged at an inn for three nights, after which time he is 
accounted one of the family ; and if he offended the king’s 
peace, his holt was anfwerable for him. It is alfo written 
hogenhine and hogenhyne. 

AGENOIS, in Geography, a country of France, in the 
late province of Guienne, (now department of the Lot and 
Garonne) comprehending about 120 f{quare leagues. It is 
a very fertile and healthy country, and was formerly inha- 
bited by the Nitriobriges, mentioned by Cefar. It formed 
a part of the kingdom of Aquitania, and was afterwards 
poffefled by the ceunts of Touloufe, and fucceflively by the 
Englifh and French. See AceEn. 

AGENOR, in Fabulous Hiffory, was the fon of Neptune 
and Lybia, and the father of Cadmus. He reigned in 
Pheenicia and married Thelepaffa, by whom he had three 
fons, Cadmus, Phenix, and Cilix, and a daughter called 
Europa. Jupiter carried away the daughter, and Agenor 
ordered his three fons to feek for her, forbidding them to re- 
turn to his court without her. Their fearch was fruitlefs, 
and they were banifhed, and fettled in different countries. 

Acenor, in Natural Hiflory, a fpecies of pPapitio 
EL ques, with black wings, fanguineous at their bafe; the 
pofterior having a white dife with black fpots. It is found 
in China. 

AGENORIA, formed of WY NID» Strong, in Mytholog 5 
the goddefs of induftry and courage, as Vacuna was of in- 
dolence. 

AGENT, Acewns, in Phyfics, that whereby a thing is 
done, or effected; or that which has a power whereby it 
aéts on another; or by its action induces fome change in it. 
The word agent is ufed promifcuoufly with ErricrenT, 
and in contradiftinGtion to PATIENT. 

The {chools divide agents into natural and free. 

AceEnrts, natural or phyfical, are thofe immediately deter- 
mined by the Author of nature, to produce one fort of 
effe& ; with an incapacity to produce the contrary. 

AceEnts, natural, are agam fubdivided into univocal, 
which are fuch as produce effets of the fame kind and 
denomination with the agents themfelves ; and equivocal, 
whofe effeéts are of a different kind, &c. from the agents. 

The {choolmen reckon the following circumftances ne- 
ceffary to the being of an agent ; viz. that it be contiguous 
to the objet, difting from it, have a power over it, a {phere 
of activity, and a proportion or rate of aéting. 

AcEn?, free or voluntary, is that which may equally do 
any thing, or its oppofite; as acting not from any prede- 
termination, but from choice.—Such is the mind fuppofed 
to be, which has a fpontaneous power of chufing or refuling. 

It is a celebrated queftion among philo/ophers and divines, 
whether man be a free, or a necefflary agent? It may be 
thus ftated: man is a neceflary agent, if all his a¢lions are 
fo determined by the caufe preceding each ation, that no 
one palt action could poffibly not have come to pafs, or 
have been otherwife than it was; nor one future aétion can 
poffibly not come to pafs, or be otherwife than it fhall be. 
Qn the contrary, man is a free agent, if he be able at any 
time, in certain circumftances, to do different things ; or, 
in other words, if he is not ever unavoidably determined in 
every-point of time, by the circuinftances he is im, to do 
that one thing he does, and not poffibly to do any other. 

Which of thefe two definitions agrees to man, is a 
queition of faé& to be determined by what we experience in 
ourfelves, with regard to the operations of our own minds. 
See Liserty, Necessity, and WILL. 
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The term agent evidently implies a power of felf-determi- 
nation; and the epithet necefary, applied to agent, forms 
a folecifm both in fenfe and language. Price’s Review, &c. 
p.315, &c. 

AGENT is more particularly ufed for the minifter of a 
prince, or ftate, at another court. 

In which fenfe, agents are commonly reputed a fpecies of 
public minifters, or amBassapors: but they differ effen- 
tially, as agents are not invefted with any reprefentative cha- 
racter, although entrufted with the affairs and interefts of 
their princes. See Envoy. 

AGEnT is alfo ufed fora perfon intrufted with the ma- 
nagement of affairs, either of a corporation, or private perfon. 
In which fenfe the word coincides with deputy, procurator, 
Syndic, fator, &c. 

Among the officers in the ExcHEQueER, there are four 
agents for taxes. 

Acents of bank and exchange, are public officers, efta- 
blifhed in the trading cities of France, to negotiate matters 
between merchants relating to bills of exchange, and the 
buying and felling of goods: the fame with thofe who, 
among us, are called EXCHANGE-BROKERS. 

AceEnts of the vitiualling office, are officers under the 
commiffioners, appointed to buy and contraé& for provifions, 
&e. Some of thefe are fettled in the ports, where they 
have much the fame office and authority as the commiffioners 
in London. 

AceEnt-vidualler, is ufed in the fame fenfe. 

AGENT and patient, in Common Law, is where a perfon 
does, or gives, fomething to himfelf; fo that he is at the 
fame time both the doer and giver, and the receiver or party 
it is done to.—Such is a woman, when fhe endows herfelf 
with part of her hufband’s inheritance. 

AcenT, in Chemifiry. According to the ancient chemitts, 
fubitances were compofed of ative and paffive principles ; 
the latter of which received impreffions from and were mo- 
dified by the former, without exerting any reciprocal aGtion. 
Spirit, oil, and falt, were confidered as the ative, and earth 
and water, as the paffive principles. This diftin€tion evidently 
arofe from the phenomena of folution, and the apparent 
energy which acids and other fluids exhibit in their com- 
bination with metals and folids in general. It is now how- 
ever univerfally allowed, and indeed neceffarily follows from 
the doGirine of affinity, that whenever two fubftances com- 
bine together, it is in confequence of a mutual attraGtion, 
which belongs as much to one clement as to the other of a 
compound ; this definition therefore of chemical agent is no 
longer adhered to, and though we full continue to ufe the 
expreflion of one body having a powerful a@tion on another, 
it is by no means intended to deny the equal reciprocity of 
chemical attraction. 

The general term agent fignifies, therefore, in ftri€tnefs, 
any fub{tance capable of producing chemical a@ticn ; and 
when, in explaining.a procefs, the quality of agent is attri- 
buted to a body, it is only ufed as a defignation of the fub- 
{tance whofe prefence determines the combination or decom- 
pofiton. In which fenfe it is fometimes attributed to men- 
ilrua, or fuch bodies as in mixture have the greatelt fhare of 
activity and motion: and it is fometimes alfo ufed for what 
we more ufually call inflrument. Thus fire, water, air, 
earth, and menttrua, are chemical agents. 

That internal agent in man, whereby all the vital motions 
neceflary to the prefervation and reftoration of the body are 
managed, is by fome called nature; by others archevs, 
callidum innatum, an:mal foul, vital {pirit, or principle, &c. 

AGENTE, in A7Zu/ic, aterm which, in the infancy of coun- 
terpoint, was given, by the Italians, to the note of percnffion, 
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that occafions and accompanies a prepared difcord upon a 
binding note; which note was termed the fatiente. 


In the preceding example, C is the patient, E prepares the 
difcord, D is the moving note or agent, and B its re/o- 
lution. . 

AGENTES in rebus, one of the ranks of officers, in the 
court of the Conftantinopolitan emperors, whofe bufinefs was 
to colle& and convey the corn, both for the army and houf- 
hold; carry letters and mellages from court to all parts 
of the empire; regulate couriers, and their vehicles ; to 
make frequent journeys and expeditions through the pro- 
vinces; infpect .any motions, difturbances, machinations 
tending that way, and give early notice thereof to the em- 
peror. Aquin, Lex. Mil. tom. i. Pitifc. Lex. Ant. tom. 1. 
Calv. Lex. Jur. 

The agentes in rebus, are by fome made fynonymous with 
our poft-mafters, but their funétion was of great extent. 
They correfpond to what the Greeks call rupofogo, and the 
Latins veredarit. 

There were divers orders or degrees of agentes in’ rebus, 
as tribuni, primicerit, fenatores, ducenarii, biarchi, circitores, 
equites, tyrones, &c. through all which they rofe gradatim. 
Their chief was denominated princeps, which was a polt of 
great dignity, being rekoned on a level with that of pro- 
conful. 

The princeps agentium in rebus vefided at Conftantinople, 
others of them were fettled in every part of the empire ; and 
are alfo faid to have ferved as interpreters. 

AGEOMETRIA, a defe& in point of Geometry, or 
a deviation from the itri@t principles and conclufions of that 
{cience. 

his is otherwife called ageometrefia. 

Some have complained of the ageometria of the Scrip- 
tures, in refpect of the proportions of the brazen sEA, ARK, 
&e. 

AGER ve&igalis privatus, in Roman Antiquity, that whofe 
property was granted to private perfons on the referve of a 
certain rent, or tribute. 

AGER vedtigalis publicus, that whofe property was referved 
to the public, and being let out to farm, the rents or profits 
accrued to the public treafury. 

Acer is alfo ufed for a certain portion or meafure of 
land, antiently allowed in the divifion of grounds to each 
citizen. 

In the early days of the Roman flate, the ager was only 
two jugera, amounting to 1} Englifh acre. After the ex- 
pulfion of the kings, feven jugera were allowed a plebeian. 
——Under the tribunate of C. Licinius Stolo, in the year of 
Rome 379; 4 law was made to limit eftates to 500 jugera, or 
330 Englifh acres, and to decree the diltribution of the fur- 
plus in the poffeffion of any individual among{t thofe who 
had no land. Under Julius Cefar another acrariAn law 
was publifhed, by which thofe who-enlarged their pittance 
of land were to pay 50 aurei to the public. 

Acer is alfo ufed in Middle Age Writers, for what we 
now call an ACRE. 

AcER, or Acuery in Geography, a {mail town of Ca- 
talonia, in Spain near the river Segra, north of Lerida, 
and 25 leagues weft of Barcelona. N. lat. 41° 55’. E. 
long. 0° 34/. 

AGeER, ariver of Auftria, which runs into the Traun, 
about a league north from Schwannattatt. 
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Acer is alfo a diftrid in a fief of Accrruvuus, in 
Norway, called Aggers-Herred. 

Acer Picenus. See Picenum. 

AGERATUM, compounded of the privative « and 
vytecs, old age, and denoting never-old or ever-gréen, in Botany, 
a genus of plants, of the /jngenefia polygamia equalis cla{s and 
order, of the natural order of compofte difcoidee, and corym- 
Lifere of Juflieu ; the characters ot which are, that the com- 
mon calyx is oblong, with many, lanceolate, fub-equal feales : 
the compound corolla is uniform, corollets hermaphrodite, tu- 
bulous, numerous, equal, fearcely longer than the calyx ; 
proper monopetalous, fuunel-fhaped, border quacrifid and 
fpreading ; the ftamina are capillary filaments, very fhort, 
the anther cylindric and tubular ; the piflillum is an oblong 
germ, ftyle filiform, of the length of the ftamina, the ftigmas 
are two, very flender and ereét; no pericarpium, calyx un- 
changed; the feed folitary, oblong, angular, crowned with 
a chaffy, five-leaved, upright awned calycle ; the receptacle 
naked, convex, and very {mall. It differs from Eupatrorium 
in the crown of the feeds ; and from Bipens in the naked- 
nefs of the receptacle. Martyn enumerates two fpecies, 
viz. 1. A. conyxzoides, hairy ageratum, with ovate leaves 
and hairy flem, which flowers in July and Auguft, and is a 
native of Africa, the iflands of America, and the ifle of 
Tanna, in the South Seas. This fpecies is propagated by 
fowing the feeds on a hot-bed in the Spring ; and when the 
plants are ftrong enough to bear removing, tranfplanting 
them into another moderate hot-bed; where they fhould be 
watered, and fhaded till they have taken reot. In Junethey 
fhould be inured to the open air, and tranf{planted towards, 
the middle of the month into the open ground, where they 
will continue flowering from July till the frofts in Autumn 
deftroy them. The feeds ripen in September and Odtober. 
2. A. ciliare, with leaves ovate, crenate, obtufe, and fmooth 
Rem, which is a native of the Ealt Indies, and of China, 
near Canton. The A. Houflonianum of Miller, found wild 
at La Vera Cruz, by Dr. Houftoun, does not differ from the 
firt fort. In Gmelm’s edition of Linnzeus, we have a third 
{pecies, viz. A. Guianenfe, with cordated, ferrated, and 
petiolated leaves. See AcuitLEA, ATHANAsIA, ConYZA, 
Erinus, Evpatorium, and SENECIO. 

Aceratum, in the Materia Medica, is a fpecies of 
Achillea, with numerous, {mall, oblong, narrow leaves, called 
in Englihh fweet milfoil and maudlin. It bears a near refem- 
blance to the coftmary, and is denominated ba//amita famina, 
as that is cailed dalfamita mas. It 1s alfo called eupatorium 
mefues, on account of its fuppofed virtue in difeafes and ob- 
ftru@ions of the liver. It is a native of Italy, the South 
of France, and of Spain; and is found by the road fides, 
where it flowers from Auguft to October. A's it is feldom 
ufed with us for medicinal purpofes, it is not cultivated in 
the gardens for fale. ‘There are two varicties of it, one 
having longer and more compact corymbs, the other with 
broader leaves and fmaller flowers. It is fweet to the {mell, 
and of a bitter tafte, and aromatic. Linnzus reckons it 
obfolete and fuperfluous. Allione, on the contrary, thinks 
it an efficacious plant, and recommends it in all diforders 
arifing from a debility of the nerves. Dr. Lewis fays of 
this and the coftmary, that thefe herbs have been ufed as 
mild corroborants and aperients, in weaknefles of the ftomach, 
obftruGtions of the vifcera, and cacheétic difpofitions ; and 
though at prefent difregarded, they promife, from their 
fenfible qualities, to be medicines of fome utility. Riverius 
recommends ageratum, on account of its altringent quality, 
as an antidote to incontinence of urine; and Gefner has dif- 
covered a brifk purgative quality in its roots. 


AGERATUS /apis, in the Materia Medica of the An- 
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cients, the name of a ftone mentioned by Galen and other 
writers ; and faid to be of the nature of the Phrygian ftone, 
but more aftringent ; and asthat was ufed in dymg, this was 
in dreffing of leather. We have no account of its external 
appearance, but probably it contained vitriol, and perhaps 
alum. 

The great ufe of vitriol or copperas in the. management 
of leather is well known; and the ftones which contain it, 
or pyrite, areevery where common. ‘Che method ufed alfo 
in the preparation of the Phrygixs lapis, which was the 
wetting and flightly calcining 1t, mult be very proper to 
make the vitriol contained in this appear, and exert itfelf in 
the working with it. This ftone is ufed by fhoemakers to 
polith women’s fhoes. 

AGERIUM. See Acitsrmenr. 

AGERSOE, in Geography, a {mall ifland of Denmark, 
an the Greater Belt ; two leagues fouth of Corfoer. 

AGES, fignifies the palm or hollow of the hand. 

AGESANDER, in Biography, one of the three feulp- 
tors, who jointly executed the famous antique group of 
Laocoon, was born at Rhodes, and flourifhed about the 
88th olympiad. His name ftands firt upon the plinth of 
the group. 

AGESILAUS, in Ancient Hiflory, one of the moft il- 
luftrious kings of Sparta, {ucceeded his brother Agis againtt 
the competition of his nephew Leotychides, to whom by 
the laws the crown would have regularly defcended.. As he 
was a younger fon of Archidamus II. he could have no view 
to the kingdom ; and he was therefore educated in all the 
rigour of the Spartan difcipline, and in the habits of felf- 
denial, labour, and obedience, from which thofe who were 
heirs to the throne were exempted. He thus acquired a 
degree of popularity, which, notwithftanding his low itature, 
and his being lame in one leg, fecured his fucceflion ; more 
efpecially as he was patronized and fupported by Lyfander, 
whole influence in the ftate was very confiderable, and his 
rival was fufpected of being the fon of Alcibiades, who was 
faid to have corrupted the queen of Agis, by a prefent of 
a thoufand darics. His difpofition and manners, which com- 
bined refolution and aétivity with condefcenfion and gentle- 
nefs, more than counterbalanced his natural defeéts; and 
though the oracle had warned the Spartans again{t a Jame 
reign, Lyfander contrived to interpret the warning as a caution 
again{t the illegitimacy of Leotychides, and thus to facilitate 
the eftablifhment of Agefilaus. By his fubfequent condu& 
he ingratiated himfelf with perfons of all ranks and parties 
to fuch a degree that the Ephori are faid to have checked 
his ambition by impofing a fine upon him, becaule he at- 
tached the affections of the citizens to himfelf alone, and 
thus alienated them from the republic to which they right- 
fully belonged. Such, however, were the attention and de- 
ference which he manifefted towards the Ephori and the 
ferate, that he obtained their entire confidence ; and his au- 
thority was fuperior to that uf any other king of Sparta. 
Soon after he afcend:d the throne, ante Chrilt. 396, the 
king of Perfia ftted out a powerful fleet, in order to deprive 
the Lacedemonians of their empire at fea. Agefilaus, at the 
inftigation of Lylander, was appointed general of the forces 
that were deitined to an expedition againft Artaxerxes ; and 
he accepted the office on condition, that a council of 30 
Spartan commanders fhould accompany him, and that Ly- 
-fander fhould be the chief of this council. During his delay 
-at Aulis, he had a quarrel with the Beeotians about a facri- 
fice, which occaficned a war, that terminated in the fub- 
verfion of the Spartan dominion. When he arrived at 
Ephefus, a mefflage was addrefled to him by Tiflaphernes, 


the lieutenant of the Perfian king, demanding his reafon for 
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coming into Afia with an armed force ; to which he replied, 
that his purpofe was to aid the Greeks, who inhabited there, 
in recovering their ancient liberty. 'Tiflaphernes, in order to 
gain time, promifed in’ behalf of his mafler to grant liberty 
to the Grecian cities of Afia. Agefilaus acquiefced, and a 
truce was fettled between them. In the mean while the 
Perfian general, regardlefs of his oath, took advantage of 
the delay, affembled troops and prepared for war. Agefilaus, 
though apprized of his treachery, adhered to his engage- 
ment; and this religious obfervation of a folemn treaty 
gained him, as Xenophon informs us, the univerfal efteem 
of the cities, whilft Tiffaphernes, by a different condu@, 
entirely loft their favour. This interval afforded the Lace 
demonian general an opportunity for acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of the ftate of the country and of the difpo- 
fition of the inhabitants. In ihe courfe of his enquiry he 
found that Lyiander arrogated a degree of power, which 
encroached on his authority and obftruéted his influence. 
Agefilaus did not difiemble his difguit. Having given the 
mott confiderable commands and belt governments to private 
officers, he appointed Lyfander commiffary of the ftores and 
diltributor of provifions, and for the purpofe of further 
mortifying him and deriding the Ionians, be direSted them 
“to confult their mafter-butcher.”? Lyfander, afterwards 
returning to Greece, projected a variety of {chemes for over- 
turning the conttitution of Sparta, but his death prevented 
their accomplifhment. ; 
When Tiffaphernes had colle&ted his forces, he com- 
manded Agedilaus to retire from Afia, and upon his refufal 
declared war againft him. The fubordinate officers of the 
Spartan general were alarmed, but Agefilaus himfelf was 
compofed and cheerful; and having tranfmitted his thanks 
to Tiffaphernes ‘ for having made the Gods, by his per- 
jury, the enemies of Perfia, and the friends of Greece,’’? he 
made a feint of marching his army into Caria, the refidence 
of the Perfian lieutenant, but actually overran Phrygia, 
where he took many towns and amafled immenfe treafures, 
which he diftributed among his officers and foldiers. Having 
wintered at Ephefus, he devoted the enfuing {pring to the 
exercife and difcipline of his army, which he encouraged by 
the diftribution of prizes; and at the fame time he infpired 
his foldiers with a contempt of their enemies, by ftripping 
the prifoners and expofing them and their garments to fale. 
The latter were eagerly purchafed ; but the prifoners them- - 
felves were fo delicate and feeble, that they were deemed of 
no fervice or value: “ fee there,” fays Agefilaus to his fol- 
diers, ‘the perfons again{t whom you fight;” and pointing 
to their rich fpoiis, “ behold there for what you fight.” As 
the feafon advanced, the Lacedemonian army marched into 
Lydia, defeated the Perfians near Sardis, and ravaged the 
whole conntry. This fuccefs terminated in the death of 
Tiffaphernes; his command devolved on Tithrauftes, who 
attea:pted to conciliate Agefilaus by rich prefents, and to 
induce him to withdraw his troops and to return into Greece 
by the promife of liberty to the cities of Alia, upon their 
payment of the cullomary tribute. The Spartan king, 
however, deferred the propofed accommodation till he had 
fubmitted it to the confideration of the ftate, and received 
orders for this purpofe. In the mean while he marched into 
Phrygia, which was the province of Pharnabafus, and the 
expence of his expedition thither was defrayed by Tithrauttes. 
During his progrefs he received:new powers from home, by 
which he was conftituted fole commander both by fea and 
land ; an honour which Sparta had never before conferred 
on any of its generals. From Phrygia, where he amafled 
large fums of morey, he advanced as far as Paphlagonia, 
and formed an alliance with Cotys, the prince of that 
3E2 country. 
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country. Phrygia was at this time laid wafle by Spithridates 
who had revolted from Pharnabafus and joined Agefilaus. 
In thefe circumftances Pharnabafus demanded an interview 
with the Spartan king, whom he found fitting upon the 
grafs; whilft the Perfians {pread rich carpets of various 
colours and magnificent cufhions for the accommodation of 
their mafter. Overcome by the fimplicity and modefty of 
Agefilaus, Pharnabafus fat down by his fide upon the grafs. 
At the clofe of this conference, they parted with mutual 
tokens of friendthip and refpeét; to the expoftulations of 
Pharnabafus, which the Spartans heard with downcaft eyes 
and profound filence, Agefilaus replied, that war often arms 
the beft friends againft cach other for the defence of their 
country. ‘“ But,” fays he, “if you prefer the appellation of 
the friend and ally of the Greeks to that of the king of 
Perfia’s lave, you may reckon that all the troops you fee 
before you, our arms, our fhips, our perfons, to the laft man 
of us, are only here to defend. your pofleffions, and fecure 
your liberty, which of all bleffings is the moft precious and 
defirable.”? Pharnabafus pledged himfelf not to depart from 
the faith he had fworn to him, nor to quit his fervice; and 
Agefilaus taking him by the hand, and rifing with him, re- 
plied, <* that it was the pleafure of the Gods, that with fuch 
noble fentiments you fhould be rather our friend than our 
enemy ;’? and he promifed to withdraw from his government, 
and never to return to it, whilft he could fubfilt any where 
elfe. 

During the two years of Agefilaus’s command in Afia, 
he exhibited all the talents of a warrior and ftatefman, and 
all the virtues of a Lacedemonian. The remotett provinces 
trembled at his name, and refounded with the fame of his 
wifdom, difintereftednefs, moderation, intrepid valour in the 
moft preffing dangers, and invincible patience and firmnefs 
in enduring toil and fatigue. Such was the refpect which his 
conduct and character commanded, that deputies were fent 
from all parts in order to form alliances with him ; and his 
army increafed continually by the acceffion of barbarians 
that enlifted under his ftandard. Whilft he allowed his 
foldiers the advantage of pillage, he himfelf was not charge- 
able with any a& of cruelty or injuftice. His prudence and 
authority were fo much efteemed, that he reftored order and 
tranquillity to all the cities of Atfia, and reinftated them in 
the poffeffion of their liberty, not only without fhedding of 
blood, but withcut even banifhing a fingle perfon. Ambitious 
of extending the glory of his country, and of Greece in 
general, he had formed the defign of attacking the king of 
Perfia in the heart of his dominions, and of fo occupying 
his time and attention, that he might have no leifure for 
direGting his hoftile views and fchemes to diftant provinces. 
But before he could execute his purpole, he was recalled by 
the Ephori to the defence of his own country. As foon as 
he received the order for returning, he initantly obeyed; 
alledging, that he received the command not for himfelf, but 
for his country andits allies. ‘* 1 know,”’ fays he, ‘that a 
general does not deferve, or poffefs, that name really, but 
as he fubmits to the laws and the Ephori, and obeys the 
magiftrates.”? On his departure, however, he faid, ** that 
30,000 of the king’s archers drove him out of Afia;” 
alluding in thefe words toa {pecies cf Perfian coin, which 
had on one fide the figure of an archer, 30,000 ot which 
“pieces of money had been difperfed in Greece to corrupt the 
orators and perfonsof greateft power in the cities. 

Agefilaus, when he quitted Afia, was accompanied by 
Xenophon; and at Ephefus he committed half the gold he 
had brought with him from his expedition into Perfia with 
Cyrus to the cuftody of Megabyzus, the guardian of Dia- 
na’s temple, with an order, in cafe of his death, to confe- 
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crate it to the goddefs. On his return through Thraces: 
he only demanded, ‘‘ whether he fhould pafs as a friend or an 
enemy ;”? and when the king of Macedon replied, ‘ that he 
would confider of it :” ‘* Let him confider,” fays Agefilaus, 
“in the mean time we will march.” © Before he arrived at 
Sparta, he received an order from the Ephori to invade 
Beeotia, with which he complied, though the meafure was 
not fuch as he approved. On the plains of Chexronea, a 
very (fevere engagement took place, in which Agefilaus 
received feveral wounds, and his life was expofed to great 
danger. Some of the enemy had taken refuge in a temple 
of Minerva, near the field of battle; and thefe Agefilaus 
ordered to be difmiffed, and appointed a guard to efcort 
them in fafety wherever they chofe to go. After this battle 
he returned to Sparta, and was received with admiration 
and joy. Uncorrupted by the cuftoms and manners of 
foreign countries, as other generals had been, he made no 
alteration in his diet, furniture, or equipage. His enter. 
prife againft Corinth did not fucceed ; but his expedition 
againft the Acarnanians compelled them to fne for peace. 
In the year before Chrift, 387, the fovereignty of Greece 
was guaranteed to Sparta by the peace with the Perfian 
king, negociated by Antalcidas, on the difhonourable con- 
dition of abandoning the Greek cities of Afiato the Per- 
fians. After this event, the Spartans treated fome of the 
fmaller ftates in a tyrannical manner, and unjuitly feized the 
citadel of Thebes, in which aét Agefilaus difgracefully con- 
curred. Sparta was thus involved in a new war with Athens, 
in which the Thebans, under the illuftrions Epaminondas, 
became formidable to their oppreffors: and it was alledged 
againft Agefilaus, that he had caught them the art of war, 
by his expeditions againft them, fo that they ware able to 
encounter the Lacedemonians in the field, as was the cafe 
in the battle of Leu@tira, when Archidamus, the fon of 
Agefilaus, and Cleombrotus, the other Spartan king, were 
defeated with great lofs, and Cleombrotus left dead on the 
fpot. In confequence of this difafter, Agefilaus was in- 
vefted with a diétatorial power, for the purpofe of faving 
the fugitives from the feverity of the Spartan laws, without 
prejudice to the flate: and on this occafion he decreed :— 
«let the laws flcep to-day, but to-morrow let them refume 
their full vigour.” After this battle, Agefilaus exerted 
himfelf in levying a new army, in defending Sparta from 
the hoflile attacks of Epaminondas, and in fupprefling a 
confpiracy which took place among the Spartans them- 
felves. In the year before Chrift 362, fome new commo- 
tions broke out in Peloponnefus; and Agefilaus was de- 
feated, at the head of the Spartans and their allies, in the 
battle of Mantinea, by Epaminondas, who died in the mo- 
ment of viétory. When a general peace was eftablifhed, 
the Lacedemonians were excepted, by the culpable obfi- 
nacy of Agefilaus, who refufed to concur, becaufe the Mef- 

fenians were comprehended in it as a feparate {tate. 
Agefilaus, in the decline of life, accepted the command 
of a band of mercenary troops in the fervice of Tachos, who 
afpired to the throne of Egypt. This commiffion reflected 
no great honour on the chara¢icr of this illuftrious Spartan, 
who, at the age of So years, degraded himfelf by receiving 
the pay of an Egyptian, and ferving a barbarian, who had 
revolted again{t-his mafter. The Egyptians reforted in great 
multitudes to fee a man, whofe name and character had been 
fo long and fo generally applauded; but connecting fplen- 
dour and magnificence with their ideas, they were difap- 
pointed when they faw an old man, of a mean afpe@ and 
low ftature: they applied to him the fable of the mountain 
in labour, and could fearce refrain from laughter and mndj- 
cule. His conduét, however, foon produced a change of 
I opinion, 
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opinion. When he found that ‘Tachos did not affign him 
the command of the whole army, but reftri&ed his autho- 
rity merely to the foreign troops, he was furprized and 
mostified; and he was the more incenfed by the contempt 
with which his counfel was received, and by various inftances 
of negle&t which he experienced. Thus provoked, he 
joined thofe Egyptians who took part with NeGtanebis, the 
other competitor for the crown, and affifted them in efta- 
blifhing the rival of Tachos on the throne. Agefilaus 
pleaded public utility as an apology for his verfatile condu& 
in this inftance : Kenophon attempts to palliate it; but 
Viutareh charges it with the infamy of perfidy and treafon. 
‘Lhe following winter, in the year before Chrift 361, he 
embarked to return to Lacedemon; but was driven by a 
ftorm upon the coait of Africa, into a place called the Port 
of Menelaus ; where he fell fick and-died, at the age of 84 
years, after a reign of 4t years, during 30 of which he 
inaintained the moft diftinguifhed reputation. His latter 
years, after the battle of Leud¢tra, were lefs honourable: 
and Xenophon, in his eulogium of this prince, has been 
thought too much to exaggerate his virtues, and to extenu- 
ate his faults. His body was carried to Sparta, and em- 
balmed with wax initead of honey, which was ufually em- 
ployed for this purpofe. His fon Archidamus fucceeded to 
the throne, which continued in his houfe to Agis, who was 
the fifth king of the line of Agefilaus. His life and ations 
have been recorded, not only by Xenophon, his intimate 
friend and panegyrift, but by Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, 
and Nepos. Many anecdotes are related concerning him, 
which fufficiently mark his charaéter, and evince the high 
eftimation in which he was held by his contemporaries. 
Hearing the great king, an appellation affumed by the kings 
of Perfia, fpoken of in terms of extraordinary commenda- 
tion; he is reported to have faid—‘* I cannot conceive 
wherein he is greater than I, unlefs he be more juft.” His 
regard to juftice, however, was fometimes facrificed to his 
attachment to his country, and to the bias of private fricnd- 
fhip and affection. In recommending a friend to a judge, 
he fays— If Nicias be not guilty, acquit him for his in- 
nocence; if he be, acquit him for my fake; but, however 
it be, acquit him.” His contempt of unmerited praife, 
and his fuperiority to oftentation and vain-glory were pro- 
minent features in his chara€ter. Accordingly, he would 
never permit, during his life, that his picture fhould be 
drawn ; and at his death, he exprefsly forbad any image to 
be made of him, either in colours or relievo. ‘* Let my 
aGtions,’’ he would fay, ‘if deferving, be my monument.’ 
The following anecdote furnifhes a pleafing evidence of his 
domeftic affections. When a friend found him riding upon 
a ftick with his children, ‘ Tell nobody what you have 
feen (faid Agefilaus) till you are yourfelf a father.”? Xeno- 
phon Hilt. Grec. Plutarch in Agefil. Corn. Nepos in 
Agefil. Univ. Hilt. vol.v. p. 460. Diodorus Siculus. Rol- 
lin’s Ant. Hift. vol. iii. p. 369—400. vol. iv. p. 137— 
196. 

PT in Mythology, the furname of Pluto, which 
was given to him, becaufe he conducted all mankind into his 
empire; wap ro aye THs Aeosis. 

AGESINATES, in Ancient Geography, a people of Gaul, 
placed by M. d’Anville in the terntory of the Pictones or 
Piavi. 

AGESSUS, a town of Thrace, called by Pliny (1. iii. 
c. 11.) Agafus, and by Livy, (I. xliv. c.7.) Agaffa, but 
affigned to Macedonia in the confines of Thrace. Stephan. 
Byz. Hardouin mentions imperial Greek medals belonging 
to this city. 

AGETORIA, in Antiquity, feafts mentioned by Hely- 
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chius, which were probably inftituted in honour of Apollo, 
and the fame that were oblerved by the Lacedemonians, un- 
der the appellation of Carneta. Venus was alfo honoured 
at thefe fealts, as we may conclude from the name of wyzzuz, 
which was given in the ifland of Cyprus to the prieft of this 
goddefs. 

AGEUSTIA, or Acuevustia, formed of « privat. and 
yeuouces, to tafie,in Medicine, a defect in thefenfe of tafte. This 
difeafe may arife from an organic affe€tion, or an atonic {late 
ofthe organs. The tafte may be depraved or diminifhed by 
fur, mucus, APTHTH2#, ulcers, &c. on the tongue; or by a 
difeafed fecretion of faliva. 1t may be entirely abolifhed by 
injuries done to the nerves of the tongue and palate. 

This conftitutes one of the genera of difeafes in the ar- 
rangement of Dr. Cullen ; and he divides it into A. organica, 
arifing from a difeafe in the membrane of the tongue, keep- 
ing off from the nerves thofe fubitances which ought to pro- 
duce tafte ; and A. atonica, which occurs without any evi- 
dent difeafe of the tongue. 

Cure.—When the tafte is diminifhed or depraved by fur 
or mucus, as ufually happens in Frvers, it is rarely poffible 
to reftore it by any other means than thofe which fubdue the 
fever, The tongue, teeth, and fauces, fhould be wathed 
with detergent gargles, of which the aqua ammoniz, or 
common fal volatile, properly diluted with water, is the 
moft effectual in diffolving the mucus. The tongue may be 
gently fcraped when moiit, and the teeth brufhed. When 
the tafte is depraved by a difeafed fecretion of faliva, the 
cure depends on reftoring the natural fecretion. If bile, or 
any sABURRA in the ftomach, diforder the natural tafte, 
recourfe mult be had to emetics or the proper correétors of 
the offending caufe: acidity is removed by alkalies, chalk, 
magnefia, anc even by other acids. 

AGGADA, in Fewifh Antiquity, an ingenious tale or 
ftory ; of which kind there are many in the Talmud. 

There are feveral books extant among the Jews under 
this title. R.San Ifrael Ben Juda has publifhed Novellas 
Aggadarum, or new explanations of the ftories and rela- 
tions in the Tatmup, difcovering the hidden meanings 
thereof. 

AGGAS, Roserrt, in Biography, commonly called Au- 
cus, a good Englifh land{fcape painter, who was alfo fkilled 
in archite€ture, lived in the reign of Charles II. He 
painted both in oil and diflemper; but few of his pi€tures 
are extant. The beit is a landf{cape prefented to the com- 
pany of paper-{tainers, and preferved in their hall. He 
died in London, in 1679, at the age of about 60 years. 
Biog. Did. 

Accas, Ratpn, anengraver, publifhed the plan of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, in 1578, and a map of Dunwich in 
1589. He engraved, on wooden blocks, the plan of Lon- 
don, afterwards engraved on copper by Vertue. Strutt. 

AGGER, in Ancient Writers, denotes the middle part of 
a military road, raifed into a ridge, with a gentle flope on 
either fide, to make a drain for the water, and keep the way 
dry. The appellation is alfo ufed for the whole road, or mi- 
litary-way. 

Where high-ways were to be made in low grounds, as 
between two hills, the Romans ufed to raife them above the 
adjacent land, fo as to make them on a level with the 
hills. Thefe banks they called aggeres. BGergier mentions 
feveral in the Gallia Belgica, which were thus raifed, ten, 
fifteen, or twenty feet above ground, and five or fix leagues 
long. 

They are fometimes alfo called aggeres calceali, and now 
generally known by the name CHAUSSEES, or CAUSEWAYS. 

Accer alfo denotesa work of fortification, ufed both for 
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the defence and attack of towns, camps, &c. In which 
fenfe it is the fame with what was otherwife called vallum, 
and in later times agge/lum, and among the moderns /ines ; 
fometimes cavaliers, terraffes, &c. 

The agger was ufually a bank, or elevation of earth, or 
other matter, bound and fupported with timber; having 
fometimes turrets on the top, wherein the workmen, en- 
gineers, and foldiery were placed. It was alfo accompanied 
with a ditch, which ferved as its chief defence. 

The ufual materials of which it was made, were earth, 
boughs, fafcines, flakes, and even trunks of trees, ropes, 
&c. varioufly croffed, and interwoven fomewwhat in the figure 
of ftars; whence they were called /ellati axes. See Lu- 
can ili. 455, 501. Silius Ital. xin. 109. Where thefe 
were wanting, ftones, bricks, tiles, fupplied the office: on 
fome occafions, arms, utenfils, pack-faddles, were thrown in 
to fllup. What is more, we read of aggers formed of the 
carcafes of the flain; fometimes of dead bones mixed with 
lime, and even with the heads of flauchtered citizens. For 
want of due binding, or folid materials, aggers have fome- 
times tumbled down, withinfinite mifchicf to the men. 

The befiegers ufed to carry on a work of this kind nearer 
and nearer towards the place, till at length they even reached 
the wall. The methods taken, on the other fide, to defeat 
them, were by fire, efpecially if the agger were of wood ; 
by fapping and undermining, if of earth; and, in fome 
cafes, by erecting a counter agger. Thus the inhabitants 
of Gaza defended themfelves againft Alexander. Q. Cur- 
tius iv. b. xxi. 

The height of the agzer was frequently equal to that of 
the wall of the place. Czfar tells us of one he made, which 
_ was 30 feet high, and 330 feet broad. Befides the ufe of 
aggers before towns, the generals ufed to fortify their camps 
with fuch works; for want of this precaution divers armies 
have been furpridyd and ruined. 

There were valt aggers made in towns and places on the 
fea-fide, fortified with towers, caftles, &c. Thofe made by 
Cexfar and Pompey at Brundufium, are famous. Sometimes 
agers were even built acrofs arms of the fea, lakes, and mo- 
rafles ;.as was done by Alexander before T’yre, and by M. 
Antony and Caffius. 

The watt of Severus, in the north of England, may be 
confidered as a grand agger, to which belong feveral leffer 
ones. Befides the principal agger or val/um, on the brink of 
the ditch, Mr. Horfley defcribes another agger on the fouth 
fide of the former, about five paces diftant from it, which he 
calls the fouth agger ; and another larger agger on the north 
fide of the ditch, called the north agger. This latter he 
conjectures to have ferved as a mihtary way ; the former, 
probably, was made for an inner defence, in cafe the enemy 
fhould beat them from any part of the principal val/um, or to 
protea the foldiers againit any fudden attack from the pro- 
vincial Britors. 

Accer Targtinii, Targuin’s agger, was a famous fence 
built by Tarquinius Superbus, on the eaft fide of Rome, to 
fop the incurlions of the Latins, and other enemies, whereby 
the city might be infeited. See Phin. m1. 5. Criminals were 
thrown down from the top of this rampart. Juv. Sat. vi. 
285. Suston in Cal. c.'27. 2. 3. 

AccGExis alfo uled for the earth dug out of a trench and 
thrown up on the brink of it. 

In which fenfe, the chevalier Folard thinks the word to 
be underftood, when ufed in the plural number, fince we 
can hardly fuppofe they would raife a number of cavaliers, 
or terraffcs. 

AcGeER isalfo ufed fora bank, or wall, erefted againf the 
fea, or {ome great river, to confine or keep it within bounds. 
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In which fenfe, agger amounts to the fame with what the 
ancients call tumulus and moles; the Dutch, dyhe ; we, dam, 
fea-wall. 

Accer alfo denotes a heap of earth, raifed over the graves 
of the ancients. 

In which fenfe, it amounts to the fame with tumu/us ; and 
is fometimes alfo called agge/tum. 

Accer, in Geography, a river of the circle of Weltphalia, 
which waters the county of Marck and the duchy of Berg, 
and falls into the Rhine. 

AGGERHUUS, or Curistianta, the largeft diocefe 
or general government in the fouth part of Norway ; 
and the richett, as well as moft confiderable, in the whole 
kingdom. It was formerly called Hammerflift, and after- 
wards known~by the name of Offeloc. Aggerhuus is alfo 
the name of a fortrefs in this diocefe, on the welt fide of 
the bay, near which lies the city of Curisriania. It is not 
known when it was built. It has been repeatedly befieged 
by the Swedes, viz. in 1310, in 1567, and ia 1717, by 
Charles XII. without fuccefs. The governor of Aggerhuus 
is the chief governor of Norway: he prefides in the high 
court of jultice, called Overhoflet, which judges in the laft re- 
fort, all civil caufes above acertain value. In all caufes fur- 
pafling that value, an appeal lies to the fupreme court at Co- 
penhagen. N. lat. 59° 6’. E. long. 10°20’. The oldeft 
church in this diocefe, faid to have been built about 700 years 
ago, and called Aggers, is fituated about a quarter of a Norway 
mile north of the caftJe. The population of this diocefe is 
eftimated at 215,043 perfons 

AGGERS-HERRED, a fiefof Aggerhuus, which com- 
prifes three diftriéts, with as many courts of judicature, viz. 
Afcher, Eat and Welt Barum, and Ager. CHRISTIANA is 
fituated in this diftria. 

AGGEROUT, or AcceEroun, fuppofed to be the 
ancient ArsINnoE, is fituated at the extremity of the Red 
Sea, about two leagues from the port of Suez. Here ter- 
minated the famous canal, begun by Necos and finifhed by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, for joining the Nile to the Red Sea. 
Between the time of Ptolemy and our days, the Red Sea 
has retired two leagues, which is the diftance of Aggeroud 
from Suez. C 

AGGI, a river of Perfia, which runs into the Aras, near 
Chambe, in the province of Aiderbeitzan. ; 

AGGILE, a town of Pruffia; 13 leagues eaft-north-eaft 
of Konigfoerg. 

AGGLESTONE, otherwife called Stone-Barrow, and 
vulgarly the Devil’s Night Cap, is a remarkable monument 
of antiguity fituated in the north-eaft extremity of the ifle of 
Purbeck. [ts dimenfions are 6o feet in circumference at the 
bottom, in the middle So, and at or near the top go; and it 
is computed to contain 407 tons of ftone. The name feems 
to have been derived from the Saxon Zalig, or helig, holy, and 
Stan; flone, which expreffes its ancient ufe: as it was probably 
a rock idol in the Britifh age. 

AGGLUTINANTS, in Pharmacy, a {pecies of ftrength- 
ening medicines, whofe office and effect are to adhere to the 
folid parts of the body, and thus recruit and fupply the 
place of what is worn off, and waited, in the animal ac- 
tions. 

Agglutinants are moft of them of the glutinous kind, or 
{uch as eafily form themfelves into jellies, and gummy con- 
filtences ; whence the name ags/utinan?, which is formed of 
ad, to, and gluten, glue. 

For the operation and ufe of agglutinants, fee StrrENGTH- 
ENERS. 

The principal fimples which come under this clafs, found 
in the fhops, are, ifinglafs, clibanumy, gum arabic, dragon’s 


blood, 
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blood, calfia, fago, vermicelli, pulfe, comfrey, plantain, &c. 
If the term, fays Dr. Cullen, has any foundation at all, it 
mutt have the fame meaning with that of nutrient ; and there 
is no propriety in ufing a doubtful theoretical term. Nor 


‘is the term lefs improperly applied to medicines that are 


fuited to cement and reunite parts preternaturally fepa- 
rated, and therefore employed in wounds and ulcers. Bri- 
tifh furgeons neither know nor employ any fuch medicines : 
the bufinefs is the work of nature ; and their concern is to 
remove impediments to its operations. Cullen’s Mat. Med. 
vol. 7.163. ; 

AGGLUTINATIO Pilorum, a healing or reducing 
the hairs of the eye-lids, that grow inwards, to their natural 
order and fituation. This may be done by mattic applied 
with a probe, which bends the hairs back into their proper 
order. Bitumen, the flime of a {nail taken off with aneedle, 
the juice of hawks-weed, the liquour of agglutinants, or 
ammoniac, produce the fame effect. 

AGGLUTINATION, literally denotes the a& of 
joining or cementing two bodies together, by means of a 
proper GLUE or CEMENT. 

In Medicine, the term is peculiarly wfed for the appofi- 
tion or adherence of a new fubftance; or the giving a 
greater confiltence to the animal fluids, to fit them the more 
for nourifhment. 

Some affign a difference between agglutination and affimila- 
tions in that fpecies of leprofy called Acvxn, there is an 
adhefion, or agglutination of the nutriment, but no a/fimila- 
tion. In the anafarcous dropfy on the contrary, there is 
an adjundion, without any agglutination ; 1. e. there is an 
afflux of new matter, or nourifhment, but this is fo thin, 
and watery, that it wants the due ftiffmefs and tenacity to 
make it bind. 

Some will have agglutination to be effe€ted by a ferment: 
others affert, that by reafon of the glutinous quality of the 
chyle, a mere contact fuffices to make it adhere to the 
parts. 

AGGLUTINATION is ufed by fome aftronomers to denote 
the meeting or two or more flars in the fame part of the 
ZODIAC. . 

AGGLUTINATION is more peculiarly underftood of the 
feeming condition of feveral ftars, fo as to form a NEBU- 
Lous {tar. 

AGGLUTINATION in Surgery, the fame as ADHESION. 
‘The reunion of wounds was formerly fuppofed to be effected 
by means of certain applications, named AGGLUTINANTS ; 
but thefe remedies are now known to aét only by keeping 
the feparated parts in exact appofition. The doétrine of 
adhefion is treated at large in the firft volume of Mr. John 
Bell’s “‘ Principles of Surgery.’”? See the article Wounps. 

A preternatural agglutination of the eye-lids conflitutes 
the difeafe named ANCHYLOBLEPHARON. 

AGGRAVATION, compounded of ad, to, and gravis, 
heavy, the act of augmenting a CRIME, or PUNISHMENT 
thereof. 

Agegravation, in the Romifh Canon Law, is particularly 
ufed for an ecclefiaftical cenfure, threatening an EXCOMMU- 
NICATION, after three admonitions ufed in vain. 

From aggravation they proceed to re-aggravation ; which 
is the laft{ EXCOMMUNICATION. 

AGGREGAT£ glandulz, in Anatomy, the {mall glands 
in the cellular, which is next to the villous coat of the intef- 
tines, are fo called ; but as thefe glands are not vifible in an 
uninjeted gut, many anatomifts fufpeét them to be only 
little bits of feparated wax. 

AGGREGATE Terre, in the Linnzan fyftem of 
Mineralogy, denote fhe feventh order of earths, compre- 
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hending thofe that are formed of the aggregate earths of 
the preceding orders. ‘T’o this order belong the fix follow- 
ing genera, viz. Granites, Gneiffum, Porphyrias, Amygdalites, 
Breccia, and Arenarius. 

AGGREGATE, is formed of ad, to, and grex, gregit, 
a flock, the fum, or refult of feveral things, aggregated, or 
added together. 

Natural bodies are aggregates, or affemblages of particles, 
or corpufcles, bound together by the principles of attrac- 
tion. Bodies politic are likewife faid to be aggregate; fuch 
as mayor and commonality, dean and chapter, &c. in con- 
tradiftinétion to corporation fol; fuch as the king, a 
bifhop, &c. 

AGGREGATE, in general, fignifies a body refulting from 
the union of others of the fame kind which are fmaller, the 
whole fum of which combined is called the aggregate. 
The minuteft parts into which an aggregate can be ima- 
gined to be divided without decompofition, are called inte- 
grant parts ; but the parts into which it is divided by de- 
compofition are called component parts or principles. It 
is particularly ufed by fome chemifts and naturalits, for a 
numerous colle¢tion of atoms, or minuteft corpufcles, whe- 
ther homogencous or heterogeneous, joined together by con- 
tiguity, without regard to the quality of fuch atoms. In 
which fenfe aggregate differs from mix7, as the former fup- 
pofes no particular fituation, or pofition of the corpufcles, 
other than what arifes from their proportion, and the relation 
they bear to the ambient bodies, among which the coali- 
tion is formed. ‘ 

Aggregate alfo differs from mixt, as the latter is formed 
immediately out of the principles of matter, fo firmly united, 
as that it was very difficult, if not impoflible, to feparate 
them. 

Aggregate again differs from compound, as the latter is 
formed out of mixts, and is eafiy diflolvable. 

Aggregates, then, are the ultimate compounds, or the laft 
effeéts of compofition ; they refolve into compounds as their 
next ingredients, thefe into mixts, and mixts into fimples, 
or principles ; though in ftri€tnefs, aggregates may refolve 
alfo into mixts, and mixts into fimples, inafmuch as they 
confift of heterogeneous parts. 

This dogtrine and ditinGion of aggregates, mixts, and 
compounds, is the foundation of the chemical theory of 
Beccher and. Stahl; the laft of whom has traced it with 
great exaétnefs. Hence has arifen a new doétrine of earths, 
metals, &c. which has fince been iliuftrated and extended by 
the beft modern chemitts. 

AGGREGATE, in Lotany, is a term ufed to exprefs thofe 
flowers which are compofed of parts or florets, fo united or 
incorporated by means either of the receptacle or calyx, that 
no one of them can be taken away without diftroying the form 
of the whole. They are oppofed to fimple fowers, which have 
no {uch common part, which is either the receptacle or the 
calyx, and are ufually divided into feven kinds, wiz. the age 
gregate, properly fo called, whofe receptacle is dilated, and 
whofe florets are fupported by foot-flalks ; fuch are the blue 
daify, thrift, or fea-pink, &c.: the compound, which confilt of 
feveral florets, that are placed, without partial peduncles, ona 
common dilated receptacle, and within a common perian- 
thium; and where each floret hath its proper calyx, it isalfoa 
perianthium: Umbellate, when the flower confilts of many flo- 
rets placed on faltigiate peduncles, proceeding from the fame 
flem or receptacle ; and which, though of different leneths, 
rife to fuch a height as to forma regular head or UMBEL, flat, 
convex, orconcave: Cymous, when feveral faftigiate pedun- 
cles proceed from the fame centre, like the umbel, and rife 
to nearly an even height ; but unlike the umbel, the fecond« 
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ary or partial peduncles proceed without any regular order, 
as in fambucus, viburnum, &c. : Amentaccous, which have a 
long common receptacle, along which are difpofed {quame 
or feales, which form that fort of calyx called the amEN- 
aum: Glumofe, which proceed from a common hufky calyx 
belonging to grafles, called GLuma, many of which flowers 
are placed on a common receptacle called rachis, collecting 
the florets into the {pike, as triticum, hordeum, lolium, &c.: 
and Spadiceous, which have a common receptacle, protruded 
from within a common calyx, called sparua, along which 
are difpofed feveral florets. Such a receptacle is called a 
spapix, and is either branched, as in phoenix ; or fimple, 
asin narciffus, &c. In this laft cafe, the florets may be dif- 
pofed all around it, as in calla, dracontium, &c. ; on the 
lower part of it, as in arum, &c.; or on one fide, as in 
goftera, &c. Thefe flowers have generally no partial 
calyx. y 

AGGREGATE, in the Linnaan Syflem of Botany, is one of 
the natural methods of clafling plants, and comprehending 
thofe which have acGreGATE flowers. 

AGGREGATE fund. See Fun. 

AGGREGATE corporation. See CorPoRATIon. 

AGGREGATION, in Phyfics, a {pecies of union, 
whereby feveral things, which have no natural dependence 
or connection with one another, are colle€ted together, fo 
2s in fome fenfe to conflitute one. Thus, a heap of fand, 
era mafs of ruins, are bodies by aggregation. 

AccreGATION, in Chemifiry, denotes the adhefion of 
parts of the fame kind. ‘hus, a number of pieces of 
brimftone united by fufion, form an aggregate. Yor the 
difference between aggregation, mixture, and combination, 
or compolition, fee thefe articles. 

AcGreGATIoN isalfo ufed figuratively, for ASSOCIATION. 
We fay, to be of a company, or community, by aggrega- 
tion.—An aggregation of feveral doétors to the faculty of 
laws.—In Italy, aggregations are frequently made of houles, 
or families ; by virtue whereof, they all bear the fame name 
and arms. 

AGGRESSOR, in Zaz, is the perfon of two contend- 
ing parties, who makes the affault or attack ; or who began 
the quarrel, encounter, or difference. 

in criminal matters, it is always firft inquired who was the 
aggreflor. 

AGGSPACH, in Geography, a market town in the 
circle above the Manharts-berg, in Auttria, feated on the 
Danube; 12 leagues weft of Vienna. 

AGGYA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa, men- 
tioned by St. Auguftin. 

AGHADOE, a village of Ireland, anciently a bifhhop’s 
fee, now united with Ardfert. 

AGHENISH, an ifland of Ireland, in the river Shannon ; 
r6 miles below Limerick. 

AGHER, or Aucuer, a town of Ireland, in the fouth 
of Ultter, not far from Clogher. 

AGHEUSTIA, in Medicine. See AGeustia. 

AGHRIM, in Geography, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Wicklow and province of Leinfter, about 31 
miles fouth-weit of Wicklow. 

AGRIM, a village in the county of Galway, worthy of 
being recorded on account of a decifive battle fought there 
and at Kileommodon hill, July 12th, 1691, between general 
Ginkle and M. St. Ruth, the two commanders under Wil- 
liam IIT. and James IT. when St. Ruth, with 7ooo of his 
men, were flain, and cf the Englith only 600. 

AGHRIS Point, a cape on the weft coaft of Ireland, and 
north coalt of the county of Sligo; 11 miles weft of Sligo. 
Ne dat. 54° 17’. W. long. 9° 22’. 
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AGHUNALASHKA, or Unarasta, one of the Fox 


iflands in the northern Archipelago. 

AGIA, a river on the north of Penfacola, the capital of 
Wett Florida, which, running ealt-north-eaft, falls into the 
bay of Santa Maria Galves. 

AGIA Laura, a town of European Turkey, in the 
Pres of Macedonia; 19 miles fouth-eaft of Salo- 
niki. 

AGIADKES, a kind of Turkifh foldiery, employed in 
fortifying of camps, {moothing of roads, and the like offices, 
Du-Cange. 

AGIAHALID, the name of an Egyptian tree, called 
alfo /ycio and lycium ; it refembles the wild pear. 

AGIASMA, from oysos, holy, among Ancient Writers, 
is fometimes ufed for the whole church, fometimes for the 
more facred part, or Lema, wherein mafs was faid. Du- 
Cange. 

AGIASOLUK, in Geography, a town.of Afiatic Tur- 
key in the province of Natolia; 31 miles fouth-fouth-catt 
of Smyrna, 

AGIDES, denoting jugglers, in Antiquity, a name given 
to the priefts of Cybele. 

AGIDUM, or Nacinum, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Cyprus, fituated between dphrodifium and Lapathus. 

AGIGENSALON, a town of Afiatic Turkey, about 
a day’s journey from Tocat, in the road to Ifpahan from 
Conttantinople. 

AGILD, or Acixpe, from the privative a, and the 
Saxon gildon, to pay, in our Ancient Cufloms, a perfon fo 
vile, that whoever killed him was to pay no*mulé for his 
death. 

AGILITY, a light and ative habitude, or difpofition 
of the members and parts of the body defigned for mo- 
tion. Some define agility, the art or habit of directing 
our flrength, 7 ¢. of exerting or remitting it to ad- 
vantage. 

The improving of agility was one of the chief objets of 
the inftitutions of games and exercifes. The athlete made 
particular profeffion of the fcience of cultivating and im- 
proving agility. 

AGILLARIUS, in Ancient Law-books, a heyward, or 
keeper of a herd of cattle in a common field. 

The agillarius, or heyward of a town, or village, was to 
fupervife the greater cattle, or common herd of beafts, and 
keep them within their due bounds; and was otherwife 
called bubulcus, q. d. cow-ward, (whence the reproachful 
term coward. )—If he were a cottager, or other fervile tenant, 
he was exempted from the cuftomary fervices, as being pre- 
fumed to be always attending on his herd, as a fhepherd on 
his flock, who had therefore the like privilege. 

The agillarius of the lord of a manor, or a religious houfe, 
was an officer appointed to take care of the tillage and 
harvelt-work, to pay the labourers, and fee there were no 
incroachments made, or trefpafles committed: the fame in 
effeét with what has been otherwife called field/man, and 
tithing-man ; and among us BAILIFF. 

AGILUS, in Ancient Geography, a village of Peloponne- 
fus, near mount Ira, in Meflenia, where, according to Pau- 
fanias, (liv. Meffen. c.xix.) Ariftomenes was refcued from 
cultody by the aid of a young woman, who afforded him 
the means of killing five guards, who conducted him to 
Sparta. 

AGIMERE, in Geography, a country of Hindoftan, 
bounded on the eaft by Agra, on the north by Delhi, on 
the fouth by Guzerat, and on the weft by the fandy deferts 
towards the Indus. Its extent is confiderable, and it com- 
prehends many {maller ftates, as Agimere proper, Rampour, 

Ioodpour, 
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Toodpour, Rantampur, Ioinagur, Banfwaleh, Nagore, and 
Bickancer. The capital of this fubah, of the fame name, pros 
bably the Gaga/inira of Ptolemy, is fituated in a pleafant val- 
ley, and on all fides furrounded by mountains. Its circam- 
ference is fix miles, and it is guarded by walls, towers, and a 
itrong fortrefs; about 230 miles by the road W.S.W. from 
Agra,and 178 W. from Delhi. N. lat. 26°24’. E. long. 75°20’. 

AGIMYTHA, atown of Afia in India, on the other 
fide the Ganges. According to Ptolemy, it was fituated 
in long. 170° 40’, and lat. 18° 40’. 

AGINCOURT, in Geography and Hiftory, a village of 
the French Netherlands, fituated in the county of St. Pol, 
ex-department of the Straits of Calais: N. lat. 50° 35’ and 
E, long. 2° 10’; remarkable for a glorious victory which 
the Englifh, commanded by king Henry V. obtained over 
the French, O&. 25th, in 1415. The army of Henry was 
reduced by ficknefs and various accidents to 10,000 men; 
and the French had collected a force confifting of 100,cco, 
or, as fome fay, of 140,0c0 men, to intercept the march of 
the Englifh from Harfleur towards Calais. The king had 
recourfe to all the means in his power for encouraging the 
progrefs of his {mall army, amidit the difficulties and incon- 
veniences of their route ; and on the evening of Oftober 24, 
they arrived at Agincourt, within ifght of the French, and 

repared for a battle, which it was impcflible to avoid. 
hilt the Englith foldiers were exhorting one another to 
fight bravely in the approaching aétion, the king overhear- 
ing fome of his nobles expreffing a wifh, that the many 
brave men who were idle in England were prefent to affiit 
them, exclaimed—*‘ No! I would not have one man more; 
if we are defeated, we are too many; if it fhall pleafe 
God to give us the victory, as I truft he will, the fmaller 
our number, the greater our glory.”” Henry, with the ad- 
vantage of moon-licht, reconnoitered the ground, and pitched 
upon a field of battle, admirably adapted for preferving a 
{mall army from being furrounded by a great one. It was 
a gentle declivity, from the village of Agincourt, of fuffi- 
cient extent for bis fmall army, defended on each fide by 
hedges, trees, and brufh-wood. Having determined upon 
the place of aGtion, the king and his army betook them- 
felves to re{t ; except thofe who, confidering this as the laft 
night of their lives, {pent it in devotion. ‘Ihe French, eX~ 
ulting in their numbers, confident of victory, and fupplied 
with abundance of provifions, {pent the night in riotous 
feftivity, and in forming {chemes for the difpofal of their 
prifoners and booty. Itwas, in general, refolved to put all 
the Englifh to the {word, except the king and the chief 
nobility, who were to be made prifoners for the fake of their 
ranfom. On the next morning the hoftile armies were ranged 
in order of battle ; each of them forming three lines, with 
bodies of cavalry on each wing. The conftable d’Albert, 
who commanded the French army, loit the advantage of his 
fuperior number by drawing up his troops in a narrow plain, 
between two woods; and this was obferved to be the chief 
eaufe of all the difaiters that followed. The king of Eng- 
land employed various arts to fupply his defeét of numbers. 
His firft line confifted wholly of archers, four in file ; each 
of whom, befides his bow and arrows, had a battle-axe, a 
‘{word, and a ftake pointed with iron at both ends, which he 
fixed before him in the ground, with the point inclining 
outwards to protect him from the cavalry. This was a 
new invention, and had a happy effect. He difmiffed all his 
prifoners on their word of honour to furrender themfelves 
at Calais, if he gained the victory ; and lodged all his bag- 
gage in the village of Agincourt, in his rear, under a flen- 
der guard. The firft line was commanded by Edward duke 
of York; the fecond by the king himfelf; and the third 
by the duke of Exeter, the king’s uncle. When the lines 
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were formed, the king, in fhining armour, with a crown of 
gold, adorned with precious ftones, on his helmet, mounted 
on a fine white horfe, rode along them, and addreffed each 
corps with achearful countenance and animating {peeches. 
To inflame their refentment againft their enemies, he told 
them that the French had determined to cut off three fingers 
of the right hand of every prifoner; and to roufe their love 
of honour, he declared, that every foldier who behaved 
well, fhould from that time be deemed a gentleman, and 
entitled to bear coat-armour. The Englifh thus incited to 
exertion, {tripped themfelves almoft naked, that they might 
deal their blows with the greater rapidity and vigour. The 
two armies, prepared for ation, ftood for a confiderable 
time gazing at each other in folemn filence. At 10 0’clock, 
however, Henry, fearing that the French would difcover 
the danger of their fituation, and decline a battle, com- 
manded the charge to be founded. Upon this the Englifh 
kneeled down and kiffed the ground, and then rifing fud- 
denly difcharged a flight of arrows, which did great execu- 
tion among the crowded ranks of the French. This onfet 
was fucceeded by the attack of a body of archers, who had 
been placed in ambuth, and who difcharged their arrows on 
the flank of the Trench line, and threw it into diforder. 
The battle now became general, and raged with uncommon 
fury. When the Englifh archers had expended all their 
arrows, they threw away their bows, and, rufhing forward, 
made dreadful havoc with their fwords and battle-axes; the 
firft line of the enemy was thus defeated; and its leaders 
either killed or taken prifoners. The fecond line, com- 
manded by the duke d’Alengon, who had vowed either to 
kill the king or take him prifoner, or to perifh in the 
attempt, advanced to the charge, and was encountered by the 
fecond line of the Englifh, conduéted by the king. “The 
confli& was very furious. The duke d’Alengon forced his 
way tothe king, and affaulted him with great violence ; but 
the king brought him to the ground, and he was inftantly dif. 
patched. Difcouraged by this difafter, the fecond line made no 
farther refiftance; and the third fled without ftriking a blow : 
and thus the Englifh, after a violent ftruggle of three hours, 
obtained a complete and fignal victory. Although the king 
did not permit his men to purfue the fugitives to any great 
diftance, the number of his captives exceeded that of his 
foldicrs ; and many of thefe prifoners were perfons of rank 
and fortune, who, encumbered with their heavy armour, 
could not make their efcape. ‘The French left dead on the 
field of battle, the conftable d’Albert, three dukes, the 
archbifhop of Sens, one marfhal, 13 earls, 92 barons, 1500 
knights, and a far greater number of gentlemen, befides 
feveral thoufands of common foldiers. "The French hiftos 
rians acknowledge, that the -lofs of the Englifh was incon- 
fiderable ; and thofe of our own contemporary writers who 
make it the greateft, affirm that it did not exceed 100; and 
that the duke of York and the earl of Suffolk were the only 
great men who fell on that fide in this memorable ation. 
To the grofs error committed by the con{table d’Albert, 
as much as to the wife meafures of Henry, and the heroic 
valour of the Englith, the difgrace and ruin of the French 
army may be imputed. Henry, after this battle, purfued 
his march to Calais, with his fpoils and prifoners ; embarked 
for England, Noy. 16, and arrived that evening at Dover, 
where he was received with tranfports of joy, many of the 
people plunging into the fea to meet his barge. At his tri- 
umphant entry into London, Nov. 23, the fhows and pa- 
geants exhibited by the citizens were fo numerous that it 
would have required a volume to defcribe tham. Henry’s 
Hit. vol. ix. p. 46--54. 8vo. 

AGINIS, a burgh or village of Afia in Sufiana, fituate 


on the eat bank of the Tigris, towards lat. 30° 15’. 
aut AGINNA, 
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AGINNA, one of the towns of Iberia, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, at the boundary of Colchis, and placed in long. 
75° and lat. 46° 30! 

AGINNATE, a people of India, on the other fide of 
the Ganges. 

AGINNUM, a city of the Nitiobriges, in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica, now Angoule/me, or Agen. 

AGINSKA, a river of Siberia, which runs into the Uda. 
N. lat. 52°20’. E.long. 98° 14!. 

AGIO, in Commerce, an Italian word, fignifying aid, is 
a term ufed chiefly in Holland, and at Venice, for the diffe- 
rence between the value of bank money, and current money. 
So that ifa merchant who fells his merchandife, ftipu- 
lated to be paid either roo livres bank money, or 105 cafh, 
or current money, in fuch cafe the agio is faid to be 5 per 
cent, 

The bank agio varies in almoft every place, and is greater 
or {maller, according as the currency is fuppofed to be more 
or lefs degraded below the ftandard of the ftate. At Am- 
fterdam it ufed to be generally about 5 per cent. ; and by a 
refolution adopted not long before the late period of con- 
fufion, the bank fold bank-money for currency, at 5 per cent. 
agio, and bought it again at 4 per cent. agio. In confe- 
quence of this refolution, the agio could never either rife 
above 5, or fink below 4 per cent.; aud the proportion be- 
tween the market-price of bank, and that of current money, 
was Kept at all times very near to the proportion between 
their intrinfic values. One part of the profit of the bank 
accrued from felling bank-money at 5 per cent. agio, and 
‘bnying it in at four. At Venice, the agio was 20 per cent. 
fixed: at Genoa, from 15 to 16 per cent. The agio of 
the bank of Hamburgh, which is faid to be commonly about 
14 per cent. is the fuppofed difference between the good 
ftandard money of the {tate, and the clipt, worn, and dimi- 
nifhed currency poured into it from all the neighbouring 
ftates. See Banx and Excuance. 

Acro is alfo ufed for the profit arifing from difcounting a 
note, bill, or the like. 

Acro is alfo ufed, though with fome impropriety, for the 
rate of exchange of a {um negotiated, whether to profit or 
lofs. It is alfo fometimes called aGat. 

Acio of affurance is uled, by fome, for what we more 
ufually call policy of ASSURANCE. 

AGIOI Saranta, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Candy ; 16 miles fouth from Settia. 

AGIOSYMANDRUM, compounded of eyi0;, holy, 
and craww, J fignify ; a wooden inftrument ufed by the 
Greek and other churches, under the dominion of the Turks, 
to call together aflemblies of the people. 

The agiofymandrum was introduced in the place of 
bells, which the Turks prohibited their Chriflian fub- 
jects the ufe of, left they fhould make them fubfervient to 
fedition. 

AGIRIA, in Ancient Geography, a ditri@ of Spain, 
fouth-eaft of Bilbilis, belonging to the Celtiberians. 

AGIRIUM. See Acurium. 

AGIRU, in Geography, the weftern part of the ifland of 
Corfu, comprehending 20 villages, and about 8000 inhabi- 
tants: the only remarkable place in it is Caltle St. Angelo, 
which lies on the fouth cape called Palacrum; and beneath 
it ftandsa ftately caftle called Paleo Caftrizza. 

AGIS IV. in Ancient Hiffory, a king of Sparta, was the 
fon of Eudamidas, and the 16th defcendant from Agefilaus, 
»who made an expedition into Perfia. ‘his prince was emi- 
nently diftinguithed by his virtue in a corrupt period of the 
Spartan ftate, and by his laudable efforts for the reforma- 
tion of his country, Sparta was funk by the influx of 
wealth into luxury and indolence; and the difcipline efta- 
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blithed by the wifdom of Lycurgus, was neglected and con- 
temned. Agis, though brought up in affluence and indul- 
gence by his mother Agefiftrate, and his grandmother 
Archidamia, who, as Plutarch informs us, poflefled more 
gold and filver than all che other Lacedemonians, lamented 
the degeneracy of his country ; and at the age of 20 years, 
exhibited a fignal example of felf-denial and abftinence in 
his own conduét, and nobly attempted to reftore the an- 
cient difcipline of Sparta. With this view he afpired to 
the royal power, and explicitly declared, ‘‘ that he fhould 
not value being king, if it were not for the hopes of re- 
viving the ancient laws and difcipline of Sparta.” A new 
law had been introduced, at the inftigation of Epitades, one 
of the Ephori, in order to avenge himfelf on one of his 
fons, who had difpleafed him, for the alienation of heredi- 
tary eftates. The confequence of this law was, that all 
patrimonial poffeffions were foon engroffed by a few perfons; 
general poverty, and indolence prevailed ; the inferior clafles 
of the people envied their fuperiors; and thofe who were 
deftitute of revenues, and excluded from a participation of 
honour and wealth, were indifferent and reluctant in their 
efforts againft a common enemy, and conftantly waiting for 
an opportunity to ameliorate thcir abject and depreffed con- 
dition. In thefe circumftances of aggrandizement, on the 
one hand, and oppreffion and diffatisfa€tion on the other, 
Agis determined upon reformation. By the influence of 
Agefilaus, his maternal uncle, who with finifter views em- 
barked in the defign, he engaged the co-operation of his 
mother and grandmother. The young men generally con- 
curred ; but thofe in more advanced life, and alfo the wo- 
men of rank and wealth, trembled at the name of Lycurgus, 
and reformation ; and induced Leonidas, the other king, 
to oppofe the projects of Agis. _Agis, however, fucceeded 
in obtaining a decree for cancelling all debts, and for the 
equal divifion of all the lands. For this purpofe, he made 
an offer to the community of his own large eftate, with 600 
talents in money ; and he procured, by the interpofition and 
affiftance of Lyfander, the depofition and banifhment of 
Leonidas, and the concurrence of Cleombrotus, his fuccef= 
for. The firft meafure that was adopted was the cancelling 
of debts; and in the execution of this, Agefilaus, whe 
being much in debt, was likely to be greatly benefited by it, 
was very alive. Accordingly, all bonds were brought to 
the market-place, and burned in one pile, which Agedilaus 
called ‘¢ a glorious flame.”? But he contrived to defer the 
accomplifhment of the other part of the equalizing plan; 
and, as Agis was under a neceffity of marching to the fuc- 
cour of the Achzans, Agefilaus, by his tyrannical condu@, 
induced a confpiracy for reftoring Leonidas, which proved 
fuccefsful, and Cleombrotus was fent into exile. Agis, 
upon his return, was obliged to recur for fanctuary to a 
temple; and being betrayed by fome falfe friends, who 
were bribed for this purpofe, he was arrefted in the name of 
the Ephori, and hurried to prifon. Leonidas witha band of 
mercenaries, furrounded the prifon, and the Ephori, and 
members of the fenate who were in his intereft, went in te 
interrorate Agis concerning the motives of his proceed- 
ings. The king averred, that it was his purpofe to reftore 
the inflitutions of Lycurgus; and that he would adhere to 
this purpofe, even in the profpect of an immature death. 
His enemies then proceeded to pafs fentence of death upon 
him, and the officers were ordered to remove him into a 
room where malefactors were ftrangled. But they, and 
even the mercenary foldiers, were reftrained by their refpect 
for his chara¢ter from doing him any injury. When it was 
known that he was in cultody, his mother and grandmo- 
ther, and a multitude of people, affembled round the prifon, 
and requefted that he might have a fair-trial, This applica- 
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tion in his favour, merely ferved to haften his fate. As he 
was led to execution, he faid to an officer whom he obferved 
in tears —®* Weep not for me, my friend, for as I am thus 
fuffering contrary to all law and juftice, 1am much happier, 
and more to be envied, than thofe who have condemned 
me.” He then offered lis neck to the executioner, without 
the leaft fign of reluctance.” The grandmother of Agis was 
next feized and executed ; and laft of all his mother was 
ordered to enter the difmal dungeon, where fhe beheld her 
fon lying dead on the ground, and her aged parent ata 
little diftance, with the fatal cord about her neck. Having 
Jaid the corpfe by that of her fon, and decently covered it 
with linen, fhe caft herfelf on the body of Agis, and ten- 
derly faluting ‘his cold lips, exclaimed— O my fon, the 
excels of thy humanity and moderation has been fatal 
both to us and thee.” Upon which, Amphares, one of the 
fenators, whofe cruelty had been fignally difplayed in this 
tragic fcene, addrefled her with a favage afpect—* Since you 
knew and approved the defigns of your fon, you fhall fhare 
his recompence.”’ She inftantly rofe, and rufhed to the fatal 
cord, crying out—‘ May this, at lea{t, be ufeful to Sparta.” 

Leonidas completed this tragedy, by forcing Agiatis, 
the confort of Agis, who was very rich, and diftinguifhed 
by her wifdom and virtue, as well as her beauty, to marry 
his fon Cleomenes, to whom fhe conduéted herfelf with as 
much attention as was confiftent with the tender regard fhe 
entertained for the memory of Agis, and who is faid to have 
profited by the account fhe gave him of the defigns which 
the murdered fovereign had formed for the regulation of the 
government. Plut. in Agid. apud Oper. tom. i. p. 795. 
Rollin’s Anc. Hift. vol. v. p. 425—442. 

AGIST, in Law, fignifies to take in and feed the cattle 
of ftrangers in the king’s foreft, and to gather up the money 
due for the fame. Chart. de Forefta, 9 Henry III. cap. 9. 
The officers appointed for this purpofe are called agifers, 
or giflakers, and are made by the king’s letters patent : 
there are four of them in every foreft, wherein the king hath 
any pannage. Manw. For. Laws, 8yo. 

he time for this is fifteen days before Michaelmas, and 
as many after, when the running of the cattle cannot pre- 
judice the game. 

AGISTMENT,, is fuppofed to be formed of the French 
gifle, a bed, or lying place: though Kennet excepts to this 
etymon, and choofes rather to derive it from ager, the field, 
or feeding-place for cattle; imagining agiftment to have 
originally been the fame with agrarium, agerium, or agroti- 
cum, the profit of feeding cattle on fuch a piece of ground. 
The term is applied to taking other men’s cattle into any 
ground, at a certain rate per week. It is fo called, becaufe 
the cattle are fuffered agifer, that is, to be evant and couchant 
there ; and many great tarms are employed to this purpofe. 
2 Inft. 643. Our graziers call cattle, which they thus 
take in to keep, gi/zments; and to gife, or juice, the 
ground, is when the occupier thereof feeds it not with 
his own flock, but takes in the cattle of others, to agif? or 
pafture it. Agiftment is likewife the profit of {uch feeding in 
a ground or field: and extends to the depafturing of barren 
cattle of the owner, for which tythes fhall be paid to the 

arfon. 
Agiftment is alfo ufed metaphorically for a charge, or bur- 
then on any thing. 

In this fenfe we meet with terra adcuflediam maris agifiata, 
i.e. charged with a tribute to keep out the fea——So terre agi/- 
tate, are lands whofe owners are bound to keep up the fea- 
banks. 

Agiftment denotes likewife the duty or levy for repairing 
the banks and walls in Romney-marfh, which was particu- 


larly called agi/famentum ; and the act of laying fuch a pro- 
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portion of this duty on the feveral eftates, was called egi/- 
tatio. Spelman. , 

AGISTOR, or Acistator. See Acist and Acist- 
MENT. 

AGISYMBA, in Ancient Geography, now Zanguebar, a 
diftri& of Libya interior, fituated, according to Agathemerus, 
to the fouth and eaft of the Ethiopes Anthropophagi. The 
parallel paffing through this country 16° fouth of the equa- 
tor, bounded the knowledge of the ancients to the fouth. 

AcisymsBa, in Modern Geography, a town of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Congo. 

AGITA, or Acuri, in Ancient Geography, a {mall 
ifland between Sicily and Africa. 

AGITATION, Acirartio, properly fignifies /Laking ; 
or reciprocal motion of a body. : 

The prophets, quakers, Pythian priefteffes, &c. were fub- 
jet to violent agitations of body. See InspimaTron. 

Among phyfiologifts, the term is fometimes appropriated 
to that fpecies of earthquake, called tremor, or arietatio. 

Among the philofophers, it is chiefly ufed for an inteftine 
commotion of the parts of any natural body. 

Thus, fire is faid to agitate the minute particles of bodies. 
—Fermentation and effervefcence are attended with a brifk 
agitation of the particles. 

Heat is fuppofed by fome to confift in the agitation of 
the parts of the hot body; and found is produced by a 
tremulous agitation, excited firft in the fonorous body, and 
communicated thence to the ambient air. 

Acitation is likewife ufed for a violent hurry or per- 
turbation of {pirits, occafioned by fome predominant paflion. 

AcirTation is alfo ufed, in Medicine, for a fpecies of 
exercife, popularly called /winging ; and, in general, for 
any exercife which fhakes the body. 

Bartholine mentions fits of the tooth-ach, deafnefs, &c. 
removed by vehement agitations of the body ; and they have 
been found of efpecial ufe for preventing and diflolving 
concretions. 

Dr. Sydenham attributes the great benefits of riding to 
agitation, which is very efficacious in removing obftructions 
of the vifcera. See Hora. 

Sanguification is in great meafure effected by he agitation 
of the parts of the blood and chyle, in their continual circu- 
lation. Dicesrion itfelf is only fuppofed by fome to be an 
infenfible kind of agitation. 

Aairation of beafls in the foreff, anciently fignified the 
DRIFT Of beafts in the foreft. 

AGITATIVE, fomething having power to agitate or 
fhake another. 

Acitative force of a pendulum, is that which produces 
motion in it. 

The agitative force of the pendulum arifes from three 
things: 1. The power of gravity. 2. The weight faftened 
at the end of the rod. 3. The diftance of that weight from 
the point of fufpenfion; or, which amounts to the fame 
thing, the length of the rod, or pendulum. Hitt. Acad. 
Scien. 1714. 5 

AGITATO, in Afufic, aterm which implies not only a 
quick movement, but a charaéter of expreffion arifing from 
paflion and perturbation. Piccini’s air, ** Se il ciel mi divide,”’ 
in the Alefiandro of Metaftafio, furnifhes an admirable ex- 
ample of this kind of movement. 

AGITATOR, in Antiquity, a charioteer ; or he who 
drove or direéted a chariot, or horfes, in a race. 

In which fenfe agitator amounts to the fame with what 
the Romans called auriga ; and we, acoachman, driver, &c. 

Acirator was more peculiarly ufed for him who drove 
in the public curz/e games in the circus. 


The agitators were diftinguifhed by their habits, into 
3 k2 ruffati, 
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ruffati, albati, prafini, and venett, which gave rife and deno: 
mination to fo many faétions. Befides which, they had 
other marks or enligns of their family, correfponding to what 
we call arms. The conquerors, belides the ordinary rewards, 
bravie, as crowns, &c, had flatues erected to them in the 
circus; on the bafes whereof, their titles, achievements, 
&c. were infcribed ; feveral of which are ftill found among 
ancient inferiptions, drawn in the following formule ; Vicit 
Sijuges feptejuge, bigas, trigas, uno anno, alieno principio, duobus 
introjugis, Fc. It has been difputed, whether the agitators 
were on the footing of mimes and pantomimes, and by law 
held infamous? Briffon. Seleét. ex. Jur. Civ. Ant. lib. i. 
cap. Io. 

Acirators, miliarian, agitatores miliarii, were thofe who 
drove in the forum at Conftantinople, a place adorned with 
ftatues, &c. after the manner of the circus at Rome, having 
a milium, or miliarium, in the middle. 

Acitarors, in Englifhb Hiflory, were certain officers, 
¢reated by the army in 1647, to take care of its interelts. 
Each troop or company furnifhed two private men or inferior 
officers under this title, who reprefented the army whilft a 
council of the principal officers was appointed after the 
model of the houfe of peers; and thus a military parliament 
was formed in oppofition to the parliament at Weftmintter. 
Cromwell leagued himfelf with the agitators, whom he found 
to have greater intereft than the council of war ; and who un- 
dertook to make propofals relating to the reformation of re- 
ligion and the ftate. The agitators as well as the council of 
officers were altogether moved by his direGtion, and conveyed 
his with to the whole army. By means of thefe inftruments 
he overawed the parliament, and reduced it to fubmiffion ; 
and having gained poffeflion of the king’s perfon, to whom 
for fome time he and his officers paid attention and refpe¢t, 
he contrived to terrify him by the menaces of the agitators, 
and thus induced himto make his efeape from Hampton court, 
and to take refuge at Carifbroke cattle, in the Ifle of Wight. 
Cromwell being entirely mafter ef the parliament, and free 
from all anxiety with regard to the cultody of the king’s 
perfon, applied himfelf ferioufly to quell thofe diforders in 
the army, which he himfelf had artfully raifed and fuccefs- 
fully employed, again{t both king and parliament. With 
this view, befides other meafures which be adopted, he iffucd 
orders for difcontinuing the meetings of the agitators; and 
he pretended to pay entire obedience to the parhament, whom, 
being now fully reduced to fubjeétion, he propofed to make, 
for the future, the inftruments of his authority. But the 
Levellers, for fo that party was called, becaufe they wifhed 
to abolifh royalty and nobility, to level all ranks of men, to 
introduce an univerfal equality both of property and of 
power, and who maintained that the meaneft fentinel, if en- 
lightened by the {pirit, was entitled to equal regard with the 
greatelt commander, having taited the fweets of dominion, 
would not eafily be deprived of it. They fecretly continued 
their meetings; they aflerted, that their officers, as much as 
any part of the church or {tate, needed reformation ; and 
feveral regiments joined in feditious remon{trances and pe- 
titions. Separate rendezvoufes were concerted ; and every 
thing tended to anarchy and confufion. But this diftemper 
was foon cured by the rough, but dexterous hand of Crom- 
well. Hechofe the opportunity of a review, that he might 
difplay the greater boldnefs, and {pread the terror the more 
widely. He feized the ring-leaders before their companions 5 
held in the field a council of war; fhot one mutineer inflantly, 
and ftruck fuch dread into the reft, that they prefently 
threw down the tymbols of fedition, which they had dif- 
played, and thenceforth returned to their difcipline and obe- 
dience. Hume’s Hitt. vol. vii. p. 109, 8vo. 

AGLA, formed of the initial letters of the four following 
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Jrrang in the eternal God, was a name given by the fapers 
{litious Jews in the Middle Age, to the Deity ; and which 
they difpofed of in the three angles, and in-the middle of two 
triangles laid one over the other. his figure they called 
the fhield of David, and pretended, that it was a fecurity- 
againft wounds, would extinguifh fire, and was able to 
perform other wonders. Fabr, Cod. Apocr. V. T’, tom, ii, 
p- 1006. tom. iil. p. 143. 

Acta, or Acuita, in Geography, a town of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Fez, near the river Guarga. 

Acta Minor, a diftrict of Spain, affigned by Pliny to the 
Baftitani. 

AGLABITES, in Hifory, one of the Arabian inde. 
pendent dynaftics, which fubfitted in Africa in the ninth 
century, and which derived its name and power from Ibra- 
him, fon of Aglab, the lieutenant of the famous Harun al 
Rafhid, and governor in Africa, Heg. 184. A. D. 800. 
This dynafty lafted till the year of the Hegira 296. A. D. 
go8; and poffefled the country which extended from Egypt 
to Tunis. 

AGLAIA, in Mythology, the name of the youngeft of 
the three Graces, efpoufed to Vulcan. 

Acvaia, in Natural Hiflory, a fpecies of Paririo 
Nymphalis, with dentated yellow wings, fpotted with black ; 
the under part having filvery fpots. It is found on the violet 
in Europe. The larva is folitary, fpinofe, and black, with 
ferruginous fpots difpofed on the fides of a fquare ; the pupa 
is brown. 

AGLAOPHAME, one of the Srrens. 

AGLAOPHOTIS, in Botany, a name ufed, by fome, 
for PIONY. 

AGLASOUN, in Geography, atown of Afiatic Turkey, 
eight miles fouth-weft from I{barteh. 

AGLAURA, or Acrauta, in Mythohgy, the daughter 
of Cecrops, founder and king of Athens. She had two fitters, 
Herfa and Pandrofa. Minerva having concealed Erich- 
thonius, after his birth, in a bafket, committed him to the 
cuftody of thefe three princeffes, forbidding them to open 
the bafket. Herfa and Pandrofa obferved the order; but 
Aglaura, unable to reftrain her curiofity, opened the bafket 
and found the infant with feet like ferpents. Minerva 

unifhed her by means of Envy, who made her jealous 
of Herfa, the favourite of Mercury. When fhe attempted 
to prevent the accefs of this deity to his miftrefs, he ftruck 
her with his caduceus, and converted her intoarock. Nevere 
thelefs fhe was honoured after her death in a temple at Sala« 
mina, with a yearly facritice of a human victim, which De- 
philus, king of Cyprus, in the time of Scleucus, changed 
intoan ox. See AGRAULIA. 

AGLECTS, Acurers, or ActEEps, among Floriffs, 
the apices, or pendents hanging on the tip-ends of CHIVES, 
or STAMINA ; as In tulips, roles, {pike-grafs, &c. 

AGLIA, in Geography, a {mall town of Italy, in the mar= 
quifate of Jvrea, and principality of Piedmont, to which be- 
long a diftri&t and earldom ; {even miles fouth from Jvrea. 

Acuia, among Ancient Surgeons, a whitifh cicatrix, oz 
fpot in the eye, formed by a congeftion of humours. 

AGLIBOLUS. The Palmyrenes worfhipped the fun 
under this title. 

AGLIONBY, Joun, in Biography, an Englifh divine, 
was born in Cumberland, and admitted a {tudent at Oxford 
in 1583. He was diltinguifhed as a polite and learned 
preacher. After his return from his travels, he was made 
chaplain in ordinary to queen Elizabeth, to which office he 
was alfo appointed by king James I.; and he is faid to 
have had a concern in the tranflation of the New Teltament, 
ordered by that king in 1604. He died at Iflip near Oxford, 
where he was re&tor, Feb. 6th, 1609-10, at the age of 43. 
He was eminently accomplihhed in various kinds of learning, 

well 
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well acquainted with the fathers and fchool divinity, and a 
great critic in the languages. Gen. Dict. : 

AGLONE, in Geography, a river of Pruffia, which runs 
into the Minnic, near Proeculs. 

AGMANISPHE or Armanispye, in Ancient Geo. 
graphy, a village of Arabia Felix, afigned by Ptolemy to 
the Homerites. 

AGME, in Surgery, fignifies a fra@ture. 

AGMEN, in Antiquity, properly denotes a Roman army 
inmareh. In which fenle, it flands contradiftinguifhed from 
acies, which denoted the army in battle array; though, on 
fome occafions, we find the two words uled indifferently for 
each other. 

The Roman armies, in their marches, were divided into 
primum agmen, an{wering to our vanguard ; medium agmen, 
our main-battle ; and po/fremum agmen, the rear-guard. 

The order of their march was thus: after the firft fignal 
with the trumpets, &c. the tents were taken down, and the 
baggage packed up; at the fecond fignal, the baggage was 
to be loaded on the horfes and carriages; and at the third 
fignal, they were to begin their march.  Firft came the ex- 
traordinarii; then the auxiliaries of the firft wing with their 
baggage, thefe were followed by the legions. The cavalry 
marched either on each fide, or behind. 

Acmen ilatum, that difpofed in a narrow oblong form, 
or column; being alfo clofe and compa& ; thus called, as 
refembling the figure of a fila, or pier. Vegetius compares 
it to that of a broach, or {pit. This form was chiefly ufed 
in marching without their baggage, through bad ways and 
clofe countries. 

AGmEN quadraium, that ranged fomewhat in a f{quare 
form, being the method ordinarily obferved in the Roman 
armies. [his was alfo called agmen grave, by the Greeks 
metenywios txéts. The three lines, or columns, in which the 
army ufually marched, were confiderably more in length or 
breadth, than in depth; but as the baggage marched fome- 
what in the fame order, the whole approached to the figure 
of a fquare. 

AcmeNn is alfo ufed for any number of perfons, or even 
animals, moving or advancing in fome regular order. 

AGMET, or Acmart, in Geography, was formerly the 
capital of Morocco, in Africa, fituated on a declivity of a 
hill, which is part of Mount Atlas, and near a river of the 
fame name; fix leagues fouth from Morocco. It is at prefent 
reduced, and inhabited by poor people. N. lat. 30°56’. W. 
long. 7° 15’. 

AGMONDESHAM, or AMERSHAM, an ancient town 
of Buckinghamhhire, fituated betwixt hills that are covered 
with woods; about 26 miles north-weft from London. It 
has a town-hall and free-fchool, fends two members to par- 
liament, and has a market on Tuefday. ‘The manufacture 
of this town is black lace: and a cotton manufactory was 
lately eftablifhed m it, which employs many of the lower 
clafs, though the bufinefs is performed by machinery. The 
number of houfes in this borough is 267; but the right of 
voting is reftriéted to about a fourth part of this number, 
which confifts of thofe who pay feot and lot. This parifh, 
together with the adjoining hamlet of Coleshill, contains 403 
houfes, 859 male and 1171 female inhabitants. The manfion 
of T.D.T. Drake, Efg. called Shardeloes, to which 
family the borough belongs, is fituated about 13 mile from 
the town. 

AGNA, in Ancient Geography, a river of Mauritania. 

AGNACAT, Scaligeri pyri /pecies. In acountry of Ame- 
rica, beyond the Terra de Labrador, toward the ifthmus of 
Darien, there is a tree of the figure and fize of a pear-tree, 
always covered with leaves, and of an extraordinary green- 
nefs and luftre. It bears a fruit alfo like a pear, but green 
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even when it is-ripe; the pulp is of the fame colour, fweet, 
fat, and taftes like butter. It is a powerful promoter of 
venereal vigour. Ray’s Hitt. 

AGNADELLDO, in Geography, a {mall town of Italy, on 
a canal between the rivers Adda and Serio, in the duchy of 
Milan and territory of Cremona. _ It is famous for a vitory 
gained here by the French over the Venetians in 1509, and 
for a battle fought between prince Eugene and the duke 
of Vendofme in 1705. See Cassano. N. lat. 45° 25’. 
E. long. 9° 26’. 

AGNAN, Sr. a town of the late province of Berry, and 
department of Loire and Cher, in france, fituate on the 
river Cher, containing a caftle, with one collegiate church 
and two convents. N. lat. 46° 27’. E. long. 1° 26'. 

AGNANIA, or Awnacni, a {mall very ancient town of 
Italy, in the Campagna of Rome. It is fituated upon a 
mountain ; and has a cathedral and five convents. N. lat. 
41° 45’. E. long. 12° 55’. 

AGNANDO, lake of, a circular lake, nearly two miles in 
circumference, in the vicinity of Naples, near Pozzuolo, 
which has all the appearances of a volcanic crater. Its 
fhape is that of an inverted funnel; and its fides and bottom 
are formed of tufa, interfperfed with fragments of lava and 
pumice-ftone. Numerous flocks of ducks {wim on its furface, 
and its waters contain great quantities of tenches and frogs. 
The frogs in their tadpole ftate, having tails refembling the 
hinder part of a fifth with a round body and legs like a frog, 
furnifh occafion for the vulgar to conclude that they were 
monttrous animals, half fifh and half frogs. Vallifneri dif- 
covered the caufe of this vulgar error. ‘The tenches and eels 
of this lake are, in winter, of a very good flavour; but in 
f{ummer they are not eatable, on account of the great quan- 
tities of flax and hemp which are brought hither from all the 
neighbouring parts to be mellowed in the water. ‘The water 
fometimes boils up to the height of two inches, but without 
any fenfible heat. Keyfler’s Tray. vol.iii. p.113. Spal- 
lanzani’s Trav. vol. i. p. 125. 

AGNANTHUS, formed of eyves, chafle, and avbos, @ 
flower, in Botany, the name given by Vaillant to a genus of 
plants, called afterwards cornuTia by Plumier and Line 
nzus. 

AGNATI, in the Roman Law, the male defcendants 
from the fame father; and in the Scots Jaq, agnates are un- 
deritood to be thofe who are neareft related by the father, 
though females intervene. 

AGNATION, formed from ad, to, and nafci, to be born, 
in the Civil Law, the kinfhip, or relation between the de- 
fcendants of the fame father, being males, and iffued only 
from males. 

Agnation differs from cognation, as the latter is an univer- 
fal name, under which the whole family, and even the agnats 
them{elves are contained ; and agnation, a particular branch 
of cognation, which only includes the defcendants in the male 
line. Again, agnation is properly only a civil name, as that 
of gens, or family ; cognation, a natural name, or derived 
from blood. 

By the lawof the Twelve Tables, males and females fuc- 
ceed one another, according to the order of proximity, and 
without any regard to the fex: but the laws were afterwards 
changed in this refpe&t, by the Lex Voconia; and women 
were excluded from the privileges of aynation, excepting 
fuch as were within the degree of confanguinity ; i.e. ex- 
cepting the fifters of him who died abinteffate; and it was 
hence that the difference between agnati and cognati firt took 
its rife. 

But this difference was again abolithed by Juftinian (Inf. 
3. 10.), and the females were reinftated in the right of ag~ 
nation ; and all the defcendaats on the father’s fide, whether 

males 
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males or females, were appointed to fueceed each other in- 
difcriminately, according to the order of proximity. 

Hence, cognation came to take in all the relations of the 
mother as well as father, and agnation to be reftrained to 
thofe of the father alone. 

Adoptive children enjoy the privileges of agnation; which 
was called civi/ in their ref{pect, in oppolition to the other 
which was nasural. 

AGNEL, an ancient French gold-coin, firft ftruck under 
the reign of St. Louis, worth about twelve fols fix deniers. 
The agnel is alfo called fometimes mouton d’or, and agnel 
@’or. The denomination is f{uppofed to have arifen from the 
figure of a lamb, or fheep, ftruck on one fide. After the 
reign of St. Louis, they bore on the reverfe the words, *Chrif- 
tus regnat, vincit, imperat.”’ 

AGNELET, an ancient French filver coin, fir ftruck 
under Philip le Bel, worth about twenty fols. 

AGNELLI, Frepsric, in Biography, was an engraver 
of'\Milan, in the beginning of the 17th century. His chief 
employment feems to have been portraits, though he fome- 
times engraved architecture and emblematical fubjeéts. The 
dome of Milan was engraved by him. Strutt. 

AGNEREINS, in Geography, a {mall place, which was 
once the refidence of a Caftellany, in the former principality 
of Dombes, and prefent department of Ain, in France. 

AGNES, in Natural Hiflory, aname given by Cramer to 
afpecies of Parizio Danaus, the ZanGis of Gmelin’s edi- 
tion of the Linnzan fyitem. 

AcneEs, St., in Geography, one of the Scirry iflands 
which, though of fmall extent, is well cultivated, and fertile 
in corn and grafs. [he inhabitants, who are poor, form 
about 50 houfholds, and yield the proprietor 4ol. a year. 
The church is fmall and neat, and was built by the Godol- 
phin family. But the principal ornament and fupport of 
this ifland is the light-houfe, whence St Agnes is called the 
Light-houfe ifland. ‘Vhis ftands on the moft elevated ground, 
and is built with ftone from the foundation ‘o the lanthorn, 
which is 51 feet high; the gallery 4, the fafh-lights 11} 
feet high, 3 feet 2 inches wide, and 16 in number. The 
floor of the lanthorn is brick, upon which is placed a fquare 
iron grate, barred on every fide, with one great chimney in 
the canopy roof, and feveral leffer oncs, to let out the fmoke; 
and a large pair of {mith’s bellows is fo fixed as to be ufed 
with eafe when it is wanted. This noble ftructure is plaif- 
tered white, and ferves as a day mark to fhips coming from 
the South. The keeper of this light-houfe has a falary of 
4o!. a year from the Trinity-houle, with a dwelling-houfe 
and ground for a garden. His affillant is allowed 2ol. a 
year, The light-houfe is annually fupplied with coals, ard 
the carriage of thefe from the fea-fide to the building is a 
benefit to the poor inhabitants. The true latitude of the 
light-houfe is N. 49° 56’. W. long. 6° 40’. 

Acnes, S¢., is alfo the name ofa Cape on the coaft of Pata. 
gonia, in South America. 5S. lat. 53°55’. W. long. 66°35’. 

GNESI,Maris Gzrana,in Biography, SeeGeTana. 

AGNETSIN or AcNETEIN, two contiguous towns of 
Tranlylvania, on the river Hopefch, four leagues north of 
Hermanttadt... N. lat. 46° 45’. EE. long..25° 267. 

AGNI-CORNU, Ayyexsgas, a promontory of Egypt, to 
the north-cait of the Bolbitine gulph. 

AGNIERS, the denomination of a tribe or canton of 
Troquois Indians, who vigouroufly and repeatedly refitted the 
French in their attempts to fettle in Canada, They appeared 
for a long time among the moft determined enemies to the po- 
pifh miffionartes, who made various efforts for their converfion; 
however, in 1658, many of them were converted to the Catholic 
faith, more perhaps from a regard to convenience and intereft 
than by conviction, ‘Thefe converts, amongft whom were 
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fome diftinguifhed females, removed to the Huron fettlement 
of Loretto, where they were encouraged to refide, in hopes 
of their forming a barrier againft the incurfions of their 
favage countrymen. But no influence or addrefs was fuffi- 
cient to keep them fteady in their attachment to the French 
nation. Frontenac, who, in 1689, was declared governor 
of Canada, though his previous conduét had been extremely 
offenfive and irritating, planned an expedition againft the 
Agniers, and refolved utterly to extinguifh them. For this 
purpofe he employed a.large army of regulars, and of fuch 
Canadians: and Indians as were attached to his intereft; 
which entered into the country of the Agniers, deftroyed 
three villages, and maflacred moft of the inhabitants. 
CanaApa and Iroquois. 

AGNIFER is an appellation applied, by fome Leclen 
Sfaftical Writers, to John the Baptift, and ufed in the fame 
fenfe with pracurfor, or fore-runner. 

AGNINA membrana, in Anatomy, the fame as the AMNIOS. 

Acwnina faduca, fee Lacruca. 

AGNO, in Geography, a diftri& of Lauis, in Switzer. 
land, containing 41 parifhes or villages, and bordering on a 
part of the Lugano lake, which is called the /ago d’ Agno, 
and receives into it a river of the fame name. 

AGno, a river of Naples, which rifes in the mountainous 
parts of Terra di Layora, wafhes the town of Acerra, and, 
pafling between Capua and Averfa, falls into the Mediter- 
ranean, about feven miles north of Puzzuoli. 

AGNODICE, in Biography, an Athenian lady, who ia 
the difguife of a man, attended the leffons of Herophilus, 
and acquired fo much knowledge of the treatment of dif- 
eafes, as to be in great requelt among her own fex, to whom 
fhe difcovered her contrivance. She was particularly expert 
in the praétice of midwifery. At length the phyficians, 
jealous of her fuccefs, it is faid, and ignorant of her fexy 
accufed her of introducing herfelf to the women under the 
pretence of afhifting them in their labours and complaints, 
but in reality from views of incontinence. Being cited to the 
areopagus, fhe made herfelf known; and her judges were fg 
well fatistied with her condué, and perhaps with the women 
for patronizing her, that they repealed a law then exilling, 
prohibiting women to practife any branch of medicine, and 
decreed that women of the rank of citizens might be al- 
lowed that liberty. A phyfician, M. Hecque, Eloy fays, 
publifhed a volume in the year 1747, intitled, “ De L’inde- 
cence aux Hommes, d’accoucher des Femmes,”’ written with 
much ingenuity ; in which he attributes the loofenefs in the’ 
morals of the prefent age, to the cuftom of admitting men 
to the general praCtice of midwifery, for in particular cafes 
he acknowledges their affiftlance to be neceflary. His book 
has given birth to others in this country, written with 
the fame view of endeavouring to excite a prejudice in 
the women again{t employing men, particularly by the late 
Mr. Philip Thicknefs. But the virulence, and the indelicacy 
of his writings on the fubje&, muft have defeated his end ; 
as it would argue a greater degree of indelicacy to have been 
{uppofed capable of reading his book, than to permit the 
practice he pretends to cenfure. ‘The flrongeft argument 
again{t admitting men into the general practice is, that in all 
ordinary cafes, women are perfectly competent ; but as cafes 
do, and mutt for ever occur, in which a kind of affiftance 
is required that women are incapable of giving, if the men 
were not to attend in ordinary cafes, they would not acquire 
the expertnefs that is neceflary to enable them to deliver in 
difficult and extraordinary cafes. 

AGNOET&, of alvozw, to be ignorant of, in Church Hiflory, 
a fect of Eutychians, whofe founder is faid to have been 
Themiftius, a deacon of Alexandnia, in the 6th century, who 
maintained that Chrift, confidered as to his human nature, 

1 was 
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was ignorant of certain things, and particularly of the time 
of the day of judgment. 

Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, afcribes this do@trine 
to certain folitaries in the neighbourhcod of Jervfalem, who, 
in defence hereof, alledged divers texts of the New Teita- 
ment, and, among others, this of St. Mark, chap, xiil. ver. 
32. ‘ Of that day and hour knoweth no man; no not the 
angels who are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father 
only.”’ 

The ancient Arians, and the modern Unitarians, urge this 
and fimilar paflages as arguments againft the deity of Chritt. 
To which it has been replied, by means of a diltinftion to 
which the others objeét, that Chriit, as a man, did not 
know the day of judgment; or, that he was not commiffioned 
to gratify the curiolity of his difciples in this refpect, by 
revealing it to them. Accordingly Dr. Macknight (Har- 
mony, p- 530.) obferves; that the word odey (Mark xiil. 32.) 
has the force of the Hebrew conjugation Hiphil; and ow, 
in the fenfe of this conjugation, fignifies to make another to 
know, orto declare. And he reads the text, “ But of that 
day, and hour, none maketh you to know ;”’ 7. es none hath 
power to make you know it. Neither man, nor angel, nor 

_ even the Son himfelf can reveal the day and hour of the de- 
ftruGion of Jerufalem to you; becaufe the Father hath de- 
termined that it fhould not be revealed. 

AGNOIA, a word ufed by Phyficians, when a perfon 
in a fever does not know his acquaintance. When a 
rigor accompanies this fymptom, Hippocrates fays it is 
dangerous. 

AGNOMEN, in Antiquity, an epithet given to a perfon 
either by way of praife, or difpraife, or from fome remark- 
able event, which became, as it were, an additional name, 
but peculiar to the perfon, and not defcendible to his iffue. 
Thus, one of the Scipios was named Africanus, and the 
other Afaticus, from the brave atchievements which the 

_one performed in Africa, and the other in Afia. 

The agnomen was the third in order of the three Roman 
names.— Thus in Marcus Tullius Cicero, Marcus is the 
pranomen, Tullius the nomen, and Cicero the agnomen. 

Others think the agnomen to have been the fourth or ho- 
norary name, fuperadded on account of fome extraordinary 
aGtion or virtue. Thus, in the cafe of Lucius Cornelius Sci- 
pio Afiaticus, Lucius was the prenomen, Cornelius the no- 
men, Scipio the furname or cognomen, and Afiaticus the 
agnomen. But many of the ancient authors, as Livy, Ci- 
cero, and Valerius Maximus, call the fourth name cognomen. 
Some imagine agnomen and. cognomen to have been the 
fame, as they generally are, except in cafes of ADOPTION. 

It was a cuftom among the Romans, fora perfon, when 
adopted into another family to lay afide all his other names, 
and only retain his family-name, to which he added the 
prenomen, nomen, and cognomen of the adopter. 

Thus P. Cornelius Scipio, being adopted by Q. Czcilius 
Metellus, laid afide his prenomen Pusxius, and nomen Cor- 
NELIUS, and was called Q. Cacilius Metellus Scipio. 

AGNON, in Ancient Geography, a fountain of Greece, 
in Arcadia, which derived its name from the nympth Agno, 
who had been the nurfe of Jupiter. It is faid that the 
water of this fountain rofe in a cloud and then defcended in 
rain. 

AGNONE, or Anctona, in Geography,a town of Naples, 
in the Abruzzo citra; nine miles fouth fouth-eait of Civita 
Borella. 

AGNONIA, a town’ of Thrace, near Amphipolis, 
founded by Agnon the Athenian, who conduCted hither a 
colony. Steph. Byz. 

AGNOS, a borough of Attica, belonging, fays Steph. 
Byz. to the tribe of Demetriades, but according to Suidas to 
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the tribe of Acamantides, and afligned by others to the tribe 
of Attalides. 

Acnos, in Ichthyology, a name given by Athenzus, 
and many of the other Greek writers, to that fifh called 
callyonymis or uranofcopus. 

AGNOTES, ia Ancient Geography, a people of Gaul, 
whofe fituation is not precifely known. M. d’Anville places 
them in Britanny, nerth-weft of the Ofifmii: and he fays 
that the weftern part of the diocefe of Leon has ftill pre- 
ferved in one of the diftri@s of the diocefe the name of Ack. 

AGNUS Caflus, the chafle tree, in Botany, a fpecies of 
Vitex. This isa native of Sicily, where it affects humid 
and fhady places; but has been fo long ago as 1570, in- 
troduced into the gardens of this country, where it bears 
the cold of winter in the open ground. This plant was fa- 
mous among the ancients as a fpecific for the prefervation 
of chaftity, and the preventing of all venereal defires, pollu- 
tions, &c. 

The Greeks call it alvos, cha/fe ; to which has fince been 
added the reduplicative ca/lus, v. d. chafte, chajte. 

The Athenian ladies, who made profeffion of chattity, 
Jay upon leaves of agnus caftus, during the feaft of Ceres. 
Pliny Hift. N.lib. xxiv.c.g. See Cereatia. The feeds, 
which have long been medicinally ufed, and were formerly 
admitted as an article of the Materia Medica, are of a round 
figure and about the fize of pepper; they have a pungent 
acrid tafte, and an unpleafant aromatic {mell ; from the days 
of Diofcorides they have been much celebrated for their 
efficacy in fubduing the inclination natural between the 
fexes ; and from their ufefulnefs to thofe that lead a monaf- 
tic life, they have been called monk’s pepper. The feeds, fo 
far from poffefling an antiaphrodifiac virtue, have had an 
oppolite quality aicribed to them by modern writers. Their 
aromatic pungency favours this opinion, which is confirm- 
ed by the ftatement of Bergius, who fays that they are car- 
minative and emmenagogue. In this ifland they do not pro- 
mife much medical advantage. 

The fhrub is alfo called agnon, vitex, fometimes eleagnon, 
Iygon, and lycus. 

Acenus Dei, inthe Romifh Church, denotes a cake of wax 
ftamped with the figure ofa lamb, fupporting the banner of 
the crots, confecrated in the due form by the pope, to be 
diftributed in prefents among the people, and fvppofed to 
have great virtues annexed to it. 

The name literally fignifies Lam) of God ; this being fup- 
pofed an image or reprefentation of the Lamb of God, who 
took away the fins of the world. 

They cover it up with a piece of ftuff, cut in form ofa 
heart, aud carry it very devoutly in their proceffions.— 
The Romifh priefts, and religious, derive confiderable pe- 
cuniary advantage from felling thefe Agnus Dei’s to fome, 
and prefenting them to others. The pope provides a re- 
gular fupply, by confecrating once in feven years: they are 
diftributed by the mafter of the wardrobe ; and received by 
the cardinals, and other prelates, with great reverence, in 
their caps and mitres.—This ceremony they pretend to de- 
rive from.an ancient cuftom of the church, wherein part of 
the pafchal taper, confecrated on Holy Thurfday, - was 
difimbuted among the people, to perfume their houfes, 
fields, &c. in order to drive away devils, and to preferve 
them from ftorms and tempefts. — 

Other imaginary virtues are likewife attributed to them. 
See concerning the origin of Agnus Dei’s, Jour. des Scav. 
tom. xxxi. p. 252. Mem. de ‘Trev. ann. 1722. p. 2010, 
Their virtues, AG. Erud. Lipf. Supp. tom. iv. p. 224. 
Their myftic meanings, Da Pin. Bibl. Ecclef. tom. xvii. 
p. 68. The order of confecrating them, Magri. Notiz. 


de Vocab. Ecclef, in voc. 
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Some authors alfo fpeak of a kind of metalline Agnus 
Dei’s, hung to chaplets, or pater-nolters. 

The Agnus Dei is forbidden to be brought into England, 
under the pain of incurring a premunire. 13 Eliz. cap. 2. 

Acwnus Dei is alfo a name popularly given to that part of 
the mafs, wherein the prieft, ftriking his brealt three times, 
rehearfes, with a loud voice, a prayer beginning with the 
words Agnus Dei. It is faid to have been firlt brought into 
the miffal by pope Sergius I. 

Acunus Seythicus, in Natural Hiflory, a kind of zoophyte, 
or plant-animal, faid to grow in Tartary, refembling the 
figure and ftructure of a lamb. 

The Scythian lamb is alfo called agnus vegetabilis, agnus 
Tartaricus, and by the people of the country, dorometz, 
borametz, or boranetz. 

The ufual account given of this extraordinary production 
is, that the Tartars fow in their ground a feed refembling 
that of melon, but lefs oblong ; from whence arifes a plant 
called by them borometz, i. e. amb, growing almoft to the 
height of three feet, and having feet, hoofs, ears, and the 
whole head, excepting horns, refembling that animal. In 
lieu of horns, it has a peculiar fort of hair, not unlike horns ; 
it is covered with a fine thin fkin, which being pulled off, is 
worn by the natives as a cover for the head. The pulp 
within refembles that of the gammarus ; and when wound- 
ed, a liquor ouzes out like blood. It lives as long as there 
are grafs and herbage around it : but when thefe are con- 

umed, it waftes and dies. They add, that wolves are fond 
of it, while no other beatts will feed on it. 

Deufingius feems to have been the firft who fufpected 
this account to be fabulous: and Kempfer, when in the 
@ountry, made diligent inquiry concerning it, but could 
hear of nothing like it. 

As to the plants fhewn under this denomination, in fome 
repofitories of rarities, they appear to be originally the roots 
or ftalks of certain vegetables, probably of the capillary or 
fern kind, and fuppofed by fome to be the polypodium au- 
reum, covered with a woolly mofs, which naturally bearing 
refemblance to the figure of a lamb, have been helped 
out and brought near to it by art, and the addition of 
new parts. 

Sir Hans Sloane, and Breynius, give us the figures and 
defcriptions of fuch borometzes in their collections. It is 
from thefe plants that the Indian mofs is gathered, famous 
for its ufe in ftaunching blood. Breynius and Libavius have 
written exprefsly on the Agnus Scythicus. Phil. Tranf. N° 
287. and N°390. Abr. vol. ii. p. 646. vol. vi. pt. 2. 

. 317. See Botany, pl. vi. fig. 7. 

AGOAS Bellas, in Geography, a town of Portugal, in 
the province of Eftramadura ; three anda half leagues north- 
eaft from Thomar. 

Acoas de Moura, a town in the fame kingdom and pro- 
vince; four and a half leagues north-eaft of Setuval. 


Acoas Oventas, a town in the fame province of Portugal 
P gary | 


feven leagues eaft-north-eaft from Abrantes. 

AGOBARD, in Biography, archbifhop of Lyons, was 
one of the moft learned and celebrated prelates of the gth 
century. He was born in the year 779, removed from 
Spain into France in 782, ordained prieft in So4, and, 
having been nine years coadjutor to Leidrade, archbithop of 
Lyons, was appointed his fucceffor in $16, upon his re- 
tiring to a mona(tery, with the confent of the emperor and 
the whole fynod of the French bifhops. From this fee he 
was expelled by Lewis the Debonnaire, becaufe he efpouted 
the party of his fon Lotharius, and was one of the chief 
inftruments in depofing him in the aflembly of bifhops at 
Compiegne in 833. But the fons of Lewis, having made 
their peace with him, reftored Agobard to the favour of 
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the emperor, and alfo to his fee, in the poffeffion of which 
he continued till his death in 840. Asa fcholar and a di- 
vine, Agobard was much more diftinguifhed than as a 
politician. He zealoufly oppofed the worfhip and ufe of 
images in a treatife ‘* de Picturis et Imaginibus ;”” he wrote 
another treatife to prove that Chrift was not merely the 
adopted, but the true and natural fon of God; and a tra& 
on the Priefthood, recommending attention to the charaéter 
of thofe who were appointed to this office, afferting their 
privileges and inculcating their duty. His work concerning 
hail and thunder, was a direct attack upon fuperttition, 
and defigned to expofe a prevailing error, that it was in the 
power of forcerers to raife tempefts. During an epidemic 
difeafe, which occafioned large donations to the church, in 
hopes of preventing the infection, he wrote a tract to expofe 
the avarice of the clergy, who, in a feafon of public cas 
lamity, took advantage of the fears and credulity of the 
people. He alfo oppofed the prattice of duelling, and 
wrote to the emperor foliciting the repeal of the law of 
Gondebaud, which allowed the decifion of difputes by fingle 
combat, or by the ordcal of fire and water. He alfo wrote 
feveral traéts againit the Jews. His manner of writing 
was fimple and eafy; his reafoning was commonly juft; and 
he manifefts an extenfive acquaintance with the doétrines of 
the fathers and the difcipline of the church ; fo that, con- 
fidering the period in which he lived, he deferves to be 
regarded as a man of talents and learning. His works, after 
having been long buried in obfcurity, were publifhed by 
Maffo, in 1605; and a more corre¢t edition of them by 
Baluzze at Paris in 1666, in two volumes, 8vo.. This edition 
has been reprinted in tom. xiv. of the Bibliotheca Patrum. 
Gen. Did. Dupin. Cave’s Hiit. Liter. tom. ii. p. 11. 
Ed. Oxon. 

AGOBEL, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Tremecen; four leagues from Oran. There is 
another town of the fame name in the province of Hea, and 
empire of Morocco. : 

AGOGA, afwyn, dudus, of wyw, duco, I draw, in 
Natural Hiflory, a ditch or drain for carrying off the water 
from a mine. 

Acoca, in Geography, a town of Africa on the flave coaft. 

AGOGE, eayn, in the Ancient Mufic, a fpecies of mo- 
dulation wherein the founds or notes proceed by continu- 
ous degrees of the feale, both rifing and falling. As when 
we fing re, mi, fa, fol, la: la, fol, fa, mi, re. 

Agoge anfwers to what the Latins call duéus, and the 
Italians conducimento, and di grado: it ftands~contradiftin- 
guifhed from place, petteta, &c. 

Agoge makes the firft part of the melopaia, or art of — 
modulating. 

There are three fpecies and cafes of this modulation; firft, 
when the founds follow each other from grave to acute, 
i. e. rifing as in finging, BCDE. ‘This the Latins call 
dudlus redus, and the Italians conducimento retto. 

The fecond, when they go from acute to grave, i. e. falling, 
as in the notes E DC B, called by the ancients dudus rever- 
tens, and by the modern Italians conducimento ritornante. 

The third, when they rife by flats and fall by fharps, as 
in D, E, F, /harp, G, or, vice verfa, asin G, F, natural, 
E flat, D. his the ancients call ducus circumcurrens, and 
the Italians conducimento circoncorrente. Yiuclid. Introd. 
Harm. p. 22. Ariftid. Quintil. de Melop. lib. 1. Mem. 
Acad. Infcr. tom. vii. Malcolm on Muf. chap. xiv. 
fec. 4. Inthe ancient Greek mufic, agoge is of fimilar im- 
port with the Italian word movimento, motivo, and the 
Englifh, movement ; of whieh, in compolitions of two parts, 
there are three kinds; viz. moto retto, moto contrario, and 
moto obliguo, i. e. equal, contrary, and oblique. 

AGO, 
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AGOGLIASTRO, or Acuitastro, in Geography, a 


fmall ifland in the Mediterranean; three miles north from 
cape Barbarofla, in Sardinia. 

AGOL, a town of Africa, in the Upper Ethiopia. 

AGOMISO, an ifland in James’s bay, near its weftern 
coaft, north north-eaft from Albany fort. x 

AGOMPHIASIS, or Gomeytasts, a diftemper of the 
teeth. It confifts in their being loofe in their fockets. 

AGON, in Antiquity, a difpute or conteit for the 
maftery, either in fome exercife of the body or of the 
mind. ~ 

There were agones on certain days, in moft of the ancient 
feafts, and other ceremonies in honour of the gods, or 
heroes. 

There were alfo agones elftablifhed exprefsly, and not at- 
tached to any other folemnity.—Such was the agon gymnicus, 
at Athens; the agon Nemaus, inftituted by the Argians in 
the 53d Olympiad; the agon Olympius, inflituted by Her- 
cules, 430 years before the firft Olympiad ; the agon Adri- 
' analis, inftituted at Athens, by the emperor Adrian, called 
Tlavebnversce, TlavexAnuoy and Odvjmite-Adpsavice. 

The Romans had alfo agones inftituted after the example 
of the Greeks: the emperor Aurelian eftablifhed the agon 
Solis, agon of the fun; and Dioclefian, the agon capitolinus, 
which was held every fourth year, after the manner of the 
Olympic games.—Hence the years, inftead of Jura, are 
fometimes numbered by agones. The agon ifélaflicus, initi- 
tuted at Puzzuoli by the emperor Antoninus Pius, and held 
every fifth year, was a facred combat, and the victors at it 
were called hicronice: they were to be received into the city, 
through a breach in the wall, made on purpofe. The agen 
mujficus was that wherein either poets, or mulicians, difputed 
for the prize; fuch was that dedicated by Ptolemy to 
Apollo and the Mufes, with rewards affigned to the writers 
who gained the victory. Of this kind were alfo found fome 
in the Pythian, Nemzan, and Ifthmian games; alfo in the 
Olympic games, after Nero’s time, who firlt introduced a 
mufical agon here ; others were founded by the emperor Do- 
mitian, and others at Rome, Naples, Alba, &c. The agon 
WNeronianus was‘a quinquennial combat, called alfo Neronian, 
from the name of its inititutor, who here bore away the prize 
for playing on the harp, cithara. 

Aeon is alfo ufed for a place near the Tiber, otherwife 
called circus Flaminius, wherein curule games and combats 
were celebrated. 

Aon is alfo ufed by Phyficians for the ftruggle of death. 

AGon was alfo a minifter of facrifice, whofe bufinefs was 
to firike the vidtim. The name is fuppofed to have been 
derived hence, that ftanding ready to give the ftroke, he 
afked agon, or agone, fhall I firike. 

The agon was alfo called popa, cultrarius, and vidimarius. 

Acon, in Geography, an ifland in the north part of Hal- 
fingland; one of the provinces of Sweden, which has a good 
harbour and {kilful mariners. It is inthat part of the Baltic, 
ealled the Bothnia Gulph. N. lat. 61° 20’. E. long. 189 
zy . 
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AGONALES, in Antiquity, an epithet giveg to the 
Sati, confeerated by Numa Pompilius to the god Mars, 
furnamed Gradivus. 

They were alfo called Quirinales, from the Mons Quiri- 
pon where they officiated. Rofinus calls them dgoren/es 
Salii. 

AGONALIA, in Aniiquity, feafts celebrated by the 
Romans in henour of Janus; or, as fome would have it, 
in honour of the god Agonius, whom the Romans ufed to 
ee as their undertaking any bufinefs of importance. 

ou. I. 
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They appear to have been inftituted by Numa, and held 
thrice in the year, viz. on the fifth of the ides of January, 
on the twelfth of the calends of June, and the third of the 
ides of December. Struv. Ant. Rom. c. 8. 

AGONALIS Circus, now the Piazza Navona, is one* 
of the moft magnificent areas in Rome, near 80 common 
paces in breadth, and about 380 in length, adorned with three 
{tately fountains, which ferve to keep the air frefh and cool, 
and with noble ftatues, viz. Neptune by Bernini, the Triton 
and Dolphin by Michael Angelo, the Danube by Claude, 
the Ganges by Baretti, the Nile by Fancelli, and Rio de 
la Plata by Raggi; all of which are of white marble, and 
alfo the obelifk of Caracalla of Egyptian marble, and covered 
with hieroglyphics, which was ere¢ted here by Innocent X. 
in 1651. The reafon of annexing the epithet Agonalis to 
this Circus is not afcertained. Ovid feems to derive it from 
the Agones, or folemn games, fuppofed to have been the /udi 
Apollinares, or AGiaci, inktituted by Auguttus,. from which 
circumftance the Circus was called Afpollinaris, and it was 
alfo denominated Alexandrianus, from Alexander Severus, 
who either inclofed or repaired it. 

AGONATA, in Entomology, the fourth clafs of infeAs 
in the fyftem of Fabricius ; comprehending the cancer, the 
pagurus, the hippa, the fcillarus, the aftacus, the fquilla, 
and the gammarus. Linnzus has included the infects of 
this clafs under the genus of CANCER. 

AGONE. See Hensane. 

AGONES, in Ancient Geography, a people who, accord- 
ing to Mela, inhabited that diftri&t of the Milanefe, now 
called /a val de'Gogna. Polybius (1. ii. p. 103.) places them 
in the Celtic Gaul, near Sens. Acaunum was their capital. 

AGoneEs, an ifland near the mouth of the Anas. 

AGONIUS, in Mythohgy, a name given to Mercury, 
becaufe he prefided over the Agonalian games, of which he 
is faid by fore to have been the inventor. See AGonaria. 

AGONISMA, in’ Antiquity, the palm or prize given to 
the victor in a game or combat. 

AGONISTARCHA, of afuy, combat, and apxos, chief, 
feems to have been much the fame with agonotheta ; though 
fome fuggeft a difference, making it the office of the for- 
mer to prefide at, and direct the private exercifes of 
the athlete, which they went through by way of prattice, 
before they made their appearance on the public theatres or 
amphitheatres. 

AGONISTIC, agoniflica, the fcience of what relates to 
the combats or agones of the ancients. 

In which fenfe, agoni/tic amounts to much the fame with 
athletic, and makes a branch of gymnaflics.” 

AGONISTIC, aywusinov, is alfo ufed among Ancient Phy- 
ficians, for cold {pring-water. 

The reafon of the denomination is taken from the plen- 
tiful ufe of that clement in the {tate of an acute eryfipelaceous 
fever, wherein water was fuppofed to combat and ftruggle 
with the febrile heat. 

AGONISTICI, in Zeclefiaffical Hiftory, a name given 
by Donatus to thofe of his fe, whom he fent into the 
neighbouring places, fairs, markets, &c. to preach bis doc- 
trine; for which reafon they were alfo called circuitores, cir- 
celliones, catropite, coropite, and, at Rome, monten/és. 

They were called agonifiici, from afwv, combat ; becaufe 
they were fent, as it were, to fight and fubdue the people 
to their opinion. 

AGONIUM, in Roman Antiquity, was ufed for the day 
whereon the rex facrorum facrificed a vidim. The fame 
name was alfo given to the place wherein the games were 
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AGONNA, in Geography, a kingdom of Africa, on the 
Gold Coatt, extends from the Devil’s Mount, which feparates 
it from Acron, and {tretches along the fea coaft to the village 
Anonfa, on the frontiers of Aguamboe, through a {pace of 
fixteen miles, bounded on the north by Songuay, and on 
the fouth by the ocean. It abounds in towns and villages 
along the fea, the chief of which are Dajon, Polder, Mango, 
Winiba, or Simpsa, befides feveral others. It is faid to be 
rich in gold mines, the gold of which the negroes gather 
in the fand after a heavy fall of rain; but the natives have 
oppofed opening the mines for fear of being difpoffefled of 
their territory by the Europeans. Agonna furpaffes Acron 
in extent and population, and is equal to it in fertility and 
beauty. It has the advantage of a large frefh-water river, 
well ftocked with fifh and oyflers. The Englifh have built 
a fort in the middle of Agonna, at a village called Simpa 
or Winiba, but the fort is not of any great ftrength. The 
village is populous, and the inhabitants induftrious in fifhing 
and in agriculture ; for they breed a great number of cattle, 
which they fell to their neighbours. At a {mall diftance is 
Barku, a village once frequented by the French, where the 
language that is uniform along the Gold Coaft changes into 
a different diale&t, and a little farther it becomes altogether 
new. 

This, according to Barbot, is the chief town in the king- 
dom of Agonna; and he fays, that the furrounding country 
is fertile, pleafant, and well adapted for the eftablifhment of 
a fa&tory. The Englith had formerly great influence here ; 
but the Dutch have gained advantage, and built a triangular 
fort at Barku, mounted with 12 pieces of cannon. When 
Bofman wrote, Agonna was governed by a queen, who was 
diftinguifhed by extraordinary talents. But though fhe did 
not chufe to fhare her power with a hufband, fhe was no 
ftranger to the fofter paflions ; and contrived means of in- 
dulging them, by a fucceflion of flaves, and as fome fay by a 
number of lovers at a time. N. lat. 5° 6’. W. long. 1°. 
Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xiii, p.445. 

AGONOTHETA, compounded of afax, combat, and 
Sernc, he who difpofes, in Antiquity, a magiltrate chofen 
among the Greeks, to prefide, and to be the fuperin- 
tendant of the facred games, or combats: and whole pro- 
vince it was to regilter the name and country of each cham- 
pion, to defray the expences of the games, and to adjudge 
the prizes to the conquerors. =~ 

Among the Romans, the like officer was denominated de- 
Signator, and munerarius. 

Middle-age writers ufually confound agoni/le, the com- 
batants at the games, with the agonothete, or prefidents.of 
them. 

The agonothete had alfo the immediate charge of the 
difcipline and morals of the athlete. They examined, and 
admitted them into the fociety or order, or expelled them 
from it. During the combats, the agonothetz were clothed 
in purple, and rode in a triumphant manner through the 
Circus, holding in their hands an ivory {ceptre with an eagle 
onit. Juvenal. Sat. xi. 192. 

Van Dale has an exprefs differtation on the agonothete. 

The name agonotheta is {till retained in {chools and acade- 
mies, for him who defrays the charge of the prizes dif- 
tributed. The founders of prizes are perpetual agono- 
thete. ; 

AGONOS, in Phyfic, a Greek word finifying darren. 
Hippocrates applies it to women who have no children, 
though they might have them, if the impediment were re- 
moved. 
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the fith called by fome farrachus, by others chalcis, and by 
others /urdella. 

It is in many particulars very like the alau/a, or fhad, 
called the mother of herrings, but fmaller, never arriving at 
more than a foot in length; and is always lean and lank in 
{pring, and fat in autumn. But the diftinGtions between it 
and the d/au/a, if real, are fo very fmall, that Mr. Ray, and 
many of the moft accurate naturalilts, have fufpeéted it the 
fame fifh, only in a different flate. 

AGONY, Aconra, denotes the extremity of pain, or 
a difeafe, when nature makes her latt effort, or {trugele, to 
throw off the evil that oppreffes her. iy 

The word is formed from the Greek xfa», certamen, com- 
dat; this being a kind of flrife between life and death. 

Much of thé terror of death confifts in the pangs and 
convulfions wherewith the agony feems attended ; though we 
have reafon to believe that the paia in fuch cafes is, ordi- 
narily, not extremely acute; a courfe of pain and ficknefs 
having ufually ftupefied, and indifpofed the nerves for any 
quick fenfations. However, various means have been thought 
of for mitigating the agony of death. Lord Bacon con- 
fiders this as part of the province of the phyfician, and that 
not only when fuch a mitigation may tend to a recovery, but 
alfo when there being no farther hopes of a recovery, it can 
only tend to make the paflage out of life more calm and 
eafy. Accordingly, he ranks euthanafia, or the art of 
dying eafily, among the defiderata of {cience: and does not 
even feem to difapprove of the courfe Epicurus took. foy 
that end.—* Hine ftygias ebrius haufit aquas.”? De Augm. 
Sc. lib. ive c. Av. 

Opium has been applied for this purpofe, with the ap- 
plaufe of fome, but the condemnation of more. 

Baglivi promifed a treatife exprefs, De Medicina Agoni- 
zantium, or the method of treating perfons in the agonies of 
death. But perhaps one of the beit receipts for this end, is 
that of Mr. Patin, viz. ab/finence from all medicines. 

Our Saviour’s agony in the garden has perplexed feveral 
commentators ; and fome learned perfons feem ftudioufly to 
have avoided the term agony in their tranflations, as Beza, 
Le Clerc, and Lenfant; and in the tranflations of the 
Syriac verfion by Tremellius, Troftius, and others, we have 
timor, or fear, for agony. Dr. Lardner (vol. xi. p. 86.) fuggefts 
that yevoyevos » wywne, (Luke, xxii. 44.) might be tranflated 
being under great concern. ‘The effet of this agony has been 
differently explained. Many expofitors have thought with 
M. Le Clerc, that the expreffion 6 Wpws avle woes Spom Bos 
croéloc, only implies, that the drops of /weat were large and 
clammy, like clots of gore. _Grotius underftands the expreffion 
metaphorically, as denoting exceflive {weat ; but Dr. Whitby 
(in loc.) obferves, that Ariftotle (Hift. Anim. lib. iii. c. 19. 
Oper.tom.i. p. 809. De part. An. hib.iil. c. 5. Oper.tom.i. p. 
1008.)and Diodorus Siculus (lib. xvii. Oper. tom. ii. p. 230.) 
mention bloody {weats, as attending fome extraordinary agony 
of mind. Leti alfo, in his life of pope Sixtus V. p. 200. - 
and fir John Chardin, in his Hiltory of Perfia, vol. 1. p. 
126, mention a fimilar phenomenon; to which Dr. Jackfon 
(Works, vol. ii. p.819.) adds another from Thuanus, lib. 
x. p. 221. See Doddndge’s Family Expofitor, vol. ii. p. 


517. 

Bartholinus (de Cruce, p. 184. 193.) produces examples of 
{weats that have been aétually mixed with blood. So does 
Maldonat in Matt. xxvi. 37. The poffibility of this cir- 
cumttance is afcertained by a fact well known in hiftory, viz. 
that Charles 1X. of France died of a malady, in which his 
blood gufhed out of all the pores of his body. Voltaire 
(Univ. Hift. chap. 142.) defcribes it thus: ‘* Charles 1X. died 
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in his 25th year.—The malady of which he died was very 
extraordinary; the blood gufhed out of all his pores.”” This 
accident, of which there are fome inflances, wis owing 
either to exceflive fear, to violent paflion, or to a warm and 
melancholy conftitution. ; 

AGONYCLIT£, or AconyctitEs, compounded of 
the privative ~, you, knee, and xAwa, to bend, in Ecclefiaflical 
Hiffory, a fe&, in the feventh century, whofe diftinguifhing 
principle it was never to kneel, but to pray ftanding. Sce 
GENUFLEXION. 

AGOREUS, formed of ayopz, market, in Antiquity, an 
appellation given to thofe deities who had ftatues in the public 
market-places, or fora. Mercury, whofe ftatue was erected 
in almoft every public place, was diftinguifhed by this ap- 
pellation. 

Acorzus was alfo the name of a fubordinate magiftrate, 
in the cities of Afia, whofe bufinefs it was to adminiiter 
jultice to artifans and the people. 

AGORAH, Malagra, in Ancient Geography, a city of 
the Thracian Cherfonefus, which ftood on the gulphof Melas. 

AGorAH, an ancient money of Egypt and Afia. See 
Gerau. 

AGORANIS, in Ancient Geography, a river of India, 

- mentioned by Arrian, Indic. cap. 4. which flowed into the 
Ganges. 

AGORANOMUS, compounded of afopa, market, and 
vouos, law, in Antiquity, a magiftrate of Athens, eftablifhed 
for the maintenance of good order and policy in the markets, 
fettling the prices of provifions, excepting corn, and deciding 
difputes relating to buying and felling, infpeéting the weights, 
meafures, and the like. 

The agoranomus, among the Greeks, was much the fame 
with the curule ep1Le among the Romans. 

Ariftotle diftinguifhes two kinds of magiftrates, the ago- 
ranomi, who had the fuperintendance of the markets; and 
the affynomi, who infpected the building of the (as<x) cities. 
The agoranomi, at Athens, were ten in number, five be- 
longing to the city, and as many to the Pireus: though 
others make them fifteen in all, of whom they affign ten to 
the city. To thefe a certain toll or tribute was paid, by all 
who brought any thing to fell in the market. 

AGORITA, in Ancient Geography, a people of Aiiatic 
Sarmatia. 

AGORO, in Geography, a town of Italy, fituate on the 
river Cordevol, on the frontiers of the Tyrolefe ; 21 miles 
weit north-weft from Belluno. 

AGOSTA, a town of Sicily on the eaft end of the ifland, 
to the fouth of Catania, with an excellent harbour. The 
greate part of it was deltroyed. by an earthquake in 
1693; but has been fince rebuilt. N. lat. 37° 20% E. 
long. 15° 15/. 

Acosta i/land, in the Gulph of Venice, is nearly fouth 
from the weft end of Carzola and Leffina iflands, and weft 
of Auguftina fhoals and rocks, It affords a good road for 
fhips, in N. lat. 42° 40’. E. long. 18° 52’. 

AGOSTINO, Pauto, pa VaceronA, in Biography, an 
eminent mufical compofer, was born in 1593, educated in the 
Roman {chool of mulic, under Bernardo Nanini, and fucceeded 
Soriano, as matter of the pontifical chapel at St. Peter’s. 
He is reprefented as one of the mott fcientific and inventive 
compofers of his time in every fpecies of mufic; and his 
productions for four, fix, or eight choirs or choruffes were 
the admiration of all Rome. Padre Martini has preferved 
an agnus dei, in eight parts, of this compofer, which is a 
very extraordinary performance. He died in 1629, at the 
age of 36 years. Burney Hilt. Mufic, vol. iii, Hawkins 
Mufic, vol. iv. 
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AGOSTUS, ayoros, in Anatomy, fignifies the part of the 
arm from the fingers to the elbow ; alfo the palm or hollow 
of the hand. ; 

AGOUT, in Geography, a river of France, which rifes 
in the Cevennes, and runs into the Tarn, near Montauban. 

AGOUTTI, in Zoology, See Acurtt. ; 

AGOWS, in Geography, the inhabitants of a province of 
Abyffinia, which is bounded by the mountains of Amid Amid 
on the eaft ; by Bure and Umbarma, and the country of the 
Gongas, on the weft ; by Damot and Gafat on the fouth ; 
and by Dingleber on the north. Of the Agows there are 
two nations; the one near the fountains of the Nile; called 
the Agows of Damot, from their vicinity to that province ; 
the other near the head of the Tacazzé, in the province of 
Lafta, called the Tcheratz Agows, from Tchera, a prin- 
cipal town, tribe and diftriét, near Lafta and Begemder. 
The country of Agows lies in a very elevated fituation, and 
forms a kind of amphitheatre of lofty mountains; and the 
climate of courfe is temperate and wholefome. In the fhade, 
or in a houfe, the air is cool, as there is a conftant breeze 
which mitigates the {corching heat of the fun, even at noon- 
day, though the latitude is not much greater than 10°. But 
notwith{tanding the moderate temperature of the climate, the 
Agows do not live to any great age, which is probably 
owing to the oppreffion they fuffer. Their country abounds 
with all the neceflaries of life; and yet their taxes, tributes 
and fervices are fo numerous, and their dependent condition 
fo diftreffing, that they are only the manufacturers of the 
commodities they fell, in order to fatisfy the exorbitant de- 
mands of their oppreffors ; and are conftrained to live in a 
ftate of penury and mifery, that is fcarcely conceivable. Mr. 
Bruce informs us, that he faw a number of women, wrinkled 
and fun-burnt fo as hardly to appear human, wandering about 
under a burning fun, each of whom had one and fometimes 
two children upon their back, and gathering the feeds of 
bent grafs to make a kind of bread. The Agows, in whofe 
country the Nile rifes, are one of the moft confiderable 
nations, with refpeét both to power and wealth, in Abyfiinia. 
When their whole force is raifed, they can bring into the 
field 4000 horfe, anda great number of foot ; but their power 
has been much reduced by the incurfions of the Gallas. ‘Their 
riches, however, are fill greater than their power; for 
though their province is hardly 6c miles long, and 30 miles 
broad, yet Gondar and the whole neighbouring country de- 
pend for the neceflaries of life, cattle, honey, butter, wheat, 
hides,’ wax, and a number of fuch articles, upon the Agows, 
who frequent the capital to the amount of a 1000 and 1500 
at a time, in order to difpofe of thefe commodities. ‘Vhe 
Abyffinian princes have therefore compounded with them for 
an increafe of tribute, in lieu of military fervice ; but when 
they have deviated from this prudent praétice, the Agows 
have been great fufferers. The butter, which they carry to 
a great diftance in this hot climate, is prevented from putre- 
faction by a root called moc-moco, refembling a carrot ; 
which they bruife and mix with it, and thus they preferve 
it frefh for a confiderable time. ‘This root anfwers the pur- 
pofe more certainly than falt, which could not be con- 
veniently appropriated to this ufe, as it ferves for money, 
and is ufed inftead of filver coin as change for gold. Brides 
paint their feet, the palms of their hands, and their nails, 
with this drug. Mr. Bruce brought a confiderable quantity 
of the feed, refembling that of coriander, into urope. 
The Agows difpofe of their commodities, not only at the 
market of Gondar, but to the neighbouring black Savages, 
the woolly-headed Shangalla, and receive in exchange ele- 
phants’ teeth, horns of the rhinocergs, gold, and fine cotton. 
This trade, which might be materially beneficial, is very 
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much interrupted by the barbarity and fraud of both na- 
tions. Befides what they fell, and what they pay to the 
governor of Damot, the Agows prefent a tribute to the king 
of 1000 dabra of honey, each dabra containing about 6olb, 
weight ; 1500 oxen, and 1000 ounces of gold. The clothing 
of the Agows contilts of hides, which they foften and manu- 
fature in a manner peculiar to themfelves. OF thefe they 
form a kind of {kirt, which reaches down to their feet, and 
is girded with a belt about their middle. The lower part 
refembles a large double petticoat, one fold of which they 
turn back over their fhoulders, faflening it with a fltewer 
acrofs their breaft before, and the married women carry their 
children in it behind. The younger fort are generally naked. 
The women are commonly thin, and, like the men, below the 
middle fize. Barrennefs is unknown among them. They 
are marriagéable at nine years of ege; at 11 they actually 
marry and bear children; and continue child-bearing to the 
age of 30, and in fome inftances beyond that period. 

With regard to religion the Agows are grofsly idolatrous 
and fuperftitious. The Nile, or the {pirit refiding in that 
river, is the objeét of their worfhip ; whom they addrefs under 
the titles of ‘* the everlafting God, light of the world, eye 
of the world, God of peace, their Saviour, and Father of 
the Univerfe.”” To this Deity they prefent their fupplications 
for feafonable rain, plenty of grafs, and the prefervation of 
a particular kind of ferpents; at the fame time deprecating 
thunder; and their prayers are pronounced very pathetically 
with a kind of tone or fong. The fhum or prieft of the river, 
with whom Mr. Bruce converfed, pretended to have inter- 
courfe with a fpirit, which occafionally appeared to him, and 
revealed to him future events. This fpirit, he faid, was of 
the river, God, the father of mankind. Thunder was de- 
precated, as the prieft informed him, becaufe it was hurtful 
to the bees, and their chief revenue was honey and wax. 
They prayed for ferpents, becaufe they taught the approach 
of good or evil. Serpents are kept in fome of their houfes ; 
and they are fed with butter and milk before they undertake 
a journey, or any affair of confequence ; and if they do not 
eat, this is confidered as a bad omen. Before an invafion 
of the Gallas, they fay thefe ferpents difappear, and are no 
where to be found. Fafil, a fagacious governor of the 
country, who was addiéted to this fpecies of divination, 
would never mount his horfe, or go from home, if an animal 
of this kind, which he had in his cuftody, refufed to eat. 
Once a year, on the firft appearance of the dog-itar, or, as 
others fay, 11 days after, their devotion is attended with 
circumftances of peculiar folemnity ; on which occafion 
they facrifice a black heifer, diftribute parts of it to feveral 
clans, eat the carcafe raw, and drink the water of the Nile. 
The bones are then burnt to afhes; and the head is carried 
into a cavern, which they fay reaches below the fountains of 
the river, and there they perform their fecret worfhip, which 
no one is allowed to divulge. The Agows of Damot worfhip 
the Nile ; and thofe ot Lafta pay nearly the fame worfhip to 
the Siris or Tacazzé. Thefe lait have a feparate language, 
and are Troglodytes, who live in caverns. Mr. Bruce ap- 
prehends that Agow is a compound of two words, Ag-oha, 
g.d. the Shepherds of the river; and that the fpecies of 
idolatry introduced by them isa proof that they originally came 
from Canaan, where they imbibed materialifm inftead of the 
pure Saban worfhip of the {hepherds of Acaaz1, which 
was, at an early period, the only religion of this part of 
Africa. The mountains in all the diltriéts or clans of Agows 
are perforated in caves of a very large fize, which fome fup- 
pofe were their ancient habitations, when they were Tro- 
glodytes, or places of retreat when they were alarmed by the 
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approach of their moft formidable enemies, the Gallas. 
Others think it not improbable, that thefe caverns were ufed 
for religious purpofes; that of Gresu, in particular, wag 
without doubt a place of fecret worfhip paid to the river 
as it is {till appropriated to that ufe, not only by the inha. 
bitants of the village, but by the affembly of the clans in 
general, who retire for the celebration of thofe rites, to 
which none but the heads of families in the Agows country 
are ever admitted. Bruce’s Trav. vol. i. 401, vol. iii. Pp. 527: 

AGRA, a kind of fweet-fcented wood, found in the 
ifland of Hainan, on the coaft of China. 

Acr4 Caramba, is another fweet-fcented wood, which 
alfo comes from the ifland of Hainan. 

AGra, in Ancient Geography, the name of a diftri& of 
Attica, near the fource of the Iliffus, where Diana hunted 
for the firft time. anfanias (Attic. lib. i. p. 45.) fays, that 
fhe had a temple in this place, dedicated to Diana Agreftis. 

Acra was alfo a town of Sufiana-—another of Arabia : 
—and another, an epifcopal fee of Numidia in Africa. 

Acra, called Agara by Ptolemy (but the Agara of Pto- 
lemy is fuppofed by Rennell to have been Agaroa), in Geogra- 
phy, the capital of a Subah or province of the fame name, in 
Hindoftan. It ftands on the river Jumnah, about 50 miles 
above its confluence with the Tehamu, and 300 miles north- 
eaft of Surat ; and from being an inconfiderable town with a 
{mall caftle of earth, it became not only the capital of the 
province, but the firft city in India for magnificence and 
commerce, during the long reign of the emperor Akbar, 
and of his fon; and it even now exhibits more numerous 
monuments of former {plendour than any city of Hindoftan. 
Akbar, pleafed with its fituation, very much enlarged and 
adorned it, and in 1566 made it the feat of his court and 
empire: and hence it has been often called Afbarabad, or 
Akbar’s habitation. The city is very long but not broad, 
in the form of a crefcent ; and furrounded by a wall of red 
ftone, and a ditch 100 feet wide. The ftreets, with the 
exception of a few, are narrow and ill-arranged ; the houfes 
are generally low and mean buildings ; and the fpace within 
the wallis laid out in gardens and palaces, fo that it is lefs 
populous than might be imagined, confidering its extent. 
The caftle and palace are ftructures of aftonifhing fize and 
magnificence. he walls of the former confift of ftone and 
brick, terraffed in feveral places, and 20 cubits high. Be- 
tween this and the river is a large fpace, defigned for the 
exercife of the troops and other diverfions in the emperor’s 
view. The palace, which is within the caftle, contains 
three courts, encompaffed with porticos and galleries, all 
painted and gilt; and fome pieces are faid to have been 
plated with gold. Under the galleries of the firft court are 
the lodgings for the imperial guards; thofe for the officers 
are in the fecond court; and the third contains the ftately 
apartments of the emperor and his ladies. The completion 
of the palace occupied above 1000 labourers for 12 years, 
and coft nearly three millions of rupees. The emperor, for 
the execution of his plan, collected together, by the promife 
of ample rewards, the moft fkilful archite&s and the moft 
celebrated artifts in every branch, both of external ornament 
and domeltic decoration. Befides the royal palace, there are 
feveral others ranged in a line, which belong to the princes 
and great lords of the court; and before it there is a very 
large fquare, and there are alfo 12 other fquares in different 
parts of the city. The Caravanferais are more than 60 in 
number, and fome of them have fix large courts with their 
porticos. There are at Agra above 800 public baths, and 
a great number of mofques, with very magnificent fepul- 
chres. Among the latter is the maufoleum of Akbar him- 
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felf, and another ereéted by the emperor Shah-jehan for his 
emprefs Mahd-Alia, at the expence of 60 lacks of rupees, 
or 750,000/. N. lat. 27° 15’ E. long. 78° 29’. 

Between this city and Lahore in the Panjab, which are 
diftant from each other 500 miles, there is planted on each 
fide of the road a continued row of fhady trees, forming an 
avenue, to which, whether we confider its extent, its 
beauty, or its utility in a hot climate, there is nothing fimi- 
Jar in any country. Rennell’s Memoir. p. 69. Frafer’s Hitt. 
Nadir Shah, p. 25. : 

The province, orSubah of Agra, is bounded on the north by 
the province of Delhi, on the eaft by Oude, on the fouth by 
Malwa, and on the weft by Agimere ; and is about 175 miles 
long and as many broad. According to the divifions of the 
emperor Akbar, it contains 13 circars or counties, which are 
divided into 203 pergunnalis or hundreds. The amount of the 
revenue is 16,156,257 Sicca rupees ; and the number of the 
forces are 50,600 cavalry, 577,570 infantry, and 221 ele- 
phants. It is, after many revolutions, fays Mr. Maurice, in vol. 
1. of his Indian Antiquities, publifhed in 1793, at prefent 
poffeffed by Madajee Sindia, one of the mott formid.ble of 
the felf-created fovereigns of the Hindoftan. The indigo of 
this province is deemed the moft valuable in the Eaft Indies. 
Its produGions are alfo rice and cotton, oranges and lemons; 
and its manufaStures are white cloth, filken ituffs, filver and 
gold lace, &c. 

Acra, or Ecra, is the name given by Pliny (Nat. Hift. 
tom. i. p. 339. Ed. Hard.) to the town of Heysz, in Ara- 
bia Felix, now called Hejr, or ‘Al-Hheg’r; fituated, in N. 
lat. 28° 30’. amidft a ridge of rocky mountains, denomi- 
nated *Al-Athaleb, i. e. the fragments of ftones; out of 
which many houfes have been cut, as fome fay, by the 
Amalekites, or by their anceltors the Adites, Iramites, and 
Thamudites. The Thamydeni of the ancients are repre- 
fented by Pliny as neighbours to this city. 

AGRADO Jihea, a town of Africa, in Lower Guinea. 

AGR&, a city of Arcadia, mentioned by Pliny, tom. i. 

eels 
AGREA, a country of Greece, which extended itfelf 
into tolia and Acarnania. 

AGRA, a people of Arabia Felix, who, according to 
Pliny, were good warriors: and alfo a people of /&tolia in 
Greece, near the Achelous. 

AGRAGA, an epifcopal city of Spain. 

AGRAGAS. See Acricentum. This was alfo a 
river of Sicily, which joined the Hypfa, below Agri- 

entum. 

AGRAII, Agrie, and Agriani, a people of Pzonia, 
between Hzmus and Rhodope. 

AGRAKOVA, atown of Ruffia, in the government of 
Archangel, on the weft of the White Sea; 17 German 
miles weft of Archangel. 

AGRAM. See Zacras. 

AGRAMONT, a {mall town of Catalonia in Spain, 
between Lerida and Solfona, on the river Segre, but the 
capital of a juridi€tion. N. lat. 41° 50’. E. long. 58’. 

AGRANE, a borough of Babylon, ruined by the Per- 
fians. 

AGRARIZ /Jlationes, in the Ancient Military Art, corps 
of guards pofted in the fields, and in the open air. 

Acraaiz# naves, denoted veflels placed to keep watch, 
or guard. 

AGRARIAN, agrarius, formed of ager, a field, in a 
general fenfe, fomething relating to fields or lands. 

AcGrarian, in the Roman Furi/prudence, a denomination 
given to fuch laws as relate to the partition or diftribution 
of lands, Gi 
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There are 15 or 20 agrarian laws; whereof the principal 
are, the Lex Caffa, in the year of Rome 268, the Lex 
Licinia, in 336; the Lex Flaminia, in 525 ; two Sempro- 
nian laws, in the year 620; the Lex Apuleia, in the year 
6533 the Lex Bebia; the Lex Cornelia, in 673; the Lex 
Servilia, in 690; the Lex Flavia; the Lex Fulia, in the 
year 691; the Lex Alia Licinia, the Lex Livia, the Lex 
Marcia, the Lex Rojcia, made after the taking of Carthage ; 
the Lex Floria, and the Lex Tilia. See A GER. A 
AGRARI An Law, Lex Acraria, abfolutely, and by 
way of eminence, fo called, was acelebrated law, publifhed by 
Spurius Caffius, about the year 268, B.C. 486, for an equal 
divifion of the conquered lands among all the citizens, and 
for limiting the quantity of ground poffefled by each perfon 
to a certain number of acres. hofe other two in the Di- 
geft, the one publithed by Cxfar, and the other by Nerva, 
only relate to the limits or boundaries of grounds; and have 
no relation to that of Spurius Caffius. ‘The Roman lands 
were of divers kinds, fome conquered from the enemies, and 
not yet brought to the public account: others brought in- 
deed to the public, but clandeftinely ufurped by private 
great men: laitly, others purchafed with the public money, 
in order to be divided. Agrarian laws, either for dividing lands 
taken from the enemy, or the public lands, or thofe pur- 
chafed with the public money, were eafily pafled without 
difturbance ; but thofe whereby private rich men were to be 
oufted of their lands, and the common people put in poffeffion 
of what had been held by the nobility, were never attempted 
without great difturbances. This is the firlt time the Agra- 
rian law was mentioned ; and the meafure originated in the 
ambitious views of Caffius, who thus intrigued for gaining 
the favour of the people, and for attaining abfolute power. 
The law had the appearance of equity, and could not lefs 
than be agreeable to the people, whofe mifery it relieved. 
But as the lands, which Caffius wifhed to have diftributed 
among the poorer citizens had been unjuftly ufurped by the 
rich, the propofal alarmed the Senators, partly becaufe they 
were perfonally interefted in it, and partly becaufe they 
apprehended its dangerous confequences. The people were 
at firft pleafed ; but when they underftood that the Latins 
were to partake with them of the advantage, they were 
difgufted. To conciliate the Latins, and to engage their con- 
currence in his favour, were the obje&ts which Caffius had in 
view; but the jealoufy and diffatisfaQion of the Roman 
people difappointed his hopes, and terminated in his death. 
AAs foon as he was found guilty of afpiring to the fo- 
vereignty, and fentence was pafled upon him, he was carried 
by the Queftors to the Tarpeian rock, which fronted the 
Forum, and thrown down from the top to the bottom in the 
prefence of the people; fuch was the cuftomary punifhment 
of this crime amongft the Romans. His houfe was alfo 
demolifhed and his eftate fold by auGion. With the money 
arifing from it a ftatue of brafs was ereéted to Ceres. The 
Plebeians, when they afterwards found that the decree of 
the Senate for the diftribution of lands was not executed, 
nor any meafures adopted for this purpofe, reproached them- 
felves with the condemnation of Caffius, as an a@ of im- 
prudence, and even of injuftice. In the year of Rome 
299, the fubjeét of the agrarian laws, which had been fuf- 
pended for 30 years, was revived by the Tribunes; and 
the people demanded, that as they fhared with the Pa- 
tricians in the labours and dangers of the commonwealth 3 
they might alfo fhare with them in the benefits accruing 
from them. But a new partition would have been attended 
with great difficulties; and it feemed impoflible to proeeed 
in this bufinefs, without manifett injuitice to many perfons in 
actual poffeflion of the lands to be diftributed, who had 
really 
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really bought them, and without occafioning great and uni- 
verfal commotions in the commonwealth. Vor thefe reafons 
the Senate firmly oppofed the eftablifhment of the agrarian 
laws. About the year 377, C.. Licinius Stilo, a rich 
plebeian, and tribune of the people, attempted to reftrain 
the overgrown power and wealth of the patricians, by propol!- 
ing a law, which fhould reftri€& every Roman citizen to the 
pofleffion of 500 acres, and oblige him to furrender the 
overplus, in order to be divided among the poorer citizens. 
His motion, though enforced by the influence of his col- 
league in the tribunefhip, L. Sextius, was over-ruled ; and 
new commotions occafioned by the approach of the Gauls, 
having engaged the public attention, the bufinefs of the 
agrarian law was deferred for nine years ; and about the end 
of that time ic was again revived, and the law was eftablifhed : 
this was called the Licinian law ; and the mover of it was 
foon afterwards condemned by his own law. Having been 
found to poffefs more than 1000 acres, 500 of them were 
diftributed among the poor citizens, and he was compelled 
to pay the fine, which he had annexed to the violation of 
the law. In confequence of this abufe, the law itfelf was 
abolifhed. In procefs of time, however, the great and rich 
pofleffed themfelves of almoft all the lands that belonged 
originally to the {tate, either by purchafe, or by paying a 
greater quit-tent, or by violence. Several regulations had 
been propofed for reftraining thefe ufurpations. At length 
other meafures having been found ineffectual, (A. U. C. 
620. B. C. 134,) Tiberius Gracchus, urged by his mo- 
ther Cornelia, propofed the revival of the Licinian law ; 
and that the rich fhould quit the lands which they held con- 
trary to the laws, after having received from the public the 
value of them; and that the citizens, whofe circumftances 
required relief, fhould take pofleffion of them. Many ob- 
jections were urged againft this mild and humane regulation, 
as Plutarch calls it: and the profecution of it brought 
the commonwealth to the brink of deftru€tion, and coft the 
two illuftrious brothers, the Gracchi, their lives. Their 
efforts were of little avail, as the laws they laboured to in- 
troduce were gradually abolifhed after their death. Cicero, 
in {peaking of the partition of lands and the remittance of 
debts, fays (Offic. I. 2. n. 78.) “that to undertake to dif- 
charge debtors by the authority of the magiftrate, or to 
pils the law fo often propofed for the diftribution of lands, 
is to fap the two principal foundations of the common- 
wealth; of which the one is peace between the citizens, 
which could not fubfift, if creditors were to lofe their fortunes 
by the difcharging of debtors ; and the other juftice, which 
is entirely fubverted, from the inftant no one can affure him- 
felf of continuing peaceable pofleffor of his right.”” The 
agrarian law of the tribune Saturninus, which was carried 
with violence A. U. C. 652, was of very short duration ; 
and that of Rullus in the year 689, which was more 
exorbitant than any other; and gave up to a {mall number 
of citizens, under the pretext of relicving the poor, almoft 
ail the revenues of the commonwealth, afforded Cicero an 


admirable opportunity of difplaying his eloquence in ex- 
pofing it, and inducing the people to relift it. The 


exordium of his oration on this occafion has been much ad- 
mired. -Cic. I]. in Rull. The agrarian law of Czfar was 
prefented to the Senate in the beginning of his confulfhip, 
A. U. 693; and he urged in its favour, that a diftri- 
bution of lands among the poor citizens was altogether 
ufeful, and neceflary to deliver the city from a mul- 
titude of people with which it was overburdened, and 
often gave rife to {editions ; to repeople and cultivate feveral 
parts of Italy, which were abandoned ; to recompenfe the 
Zoldiers who had ferved the commonwealih, and to give 
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fubfiftence to many citizens who wanted it. He propofed 
the execution of it in the mildeft and moft moderate manner; 
and that 20 commiffioners fhould prefide at the diftribution 
of the lands, excepting himfelf ont of the number. Not- 
withftanding thefe {pecious pleas, Cato inveighed loudly 
again{t the project of Cefar, alledging that he did not fo 
much apprehend the divifion of the lands, as the wages 
that would be required of the people by thofe who fought 
to inveigle them by this prefent. Cato was imprifoned 
for his oppofition; and when another fenator was afked 
by Cefar why he departed before the Senate broke up, he 
replied, ** becaufe I had rather be with Cato in a prifon, 
than with you in the Senate.’”? Czfar appealed to the 
people ; and having engaged the concurrence of Pompey 
and Craifus, the refiftance of Bibulus, Cefar’s colleague im 
the confulfhip, and the ychement oppofition of Cato were 
ineffeGtual. The law was authorifed by the fuffrages of the 
people. Cicero acquiefed in this meafure, by obferving a 
kind of neutrality ; and argues to this purpofe: ‘ Let us 
remain neuter, as if buried in a houfe in the country. 
Cefar hopes that I will fecond him and invites me to it. 
See the advantages I fhall gain by taking this party; the 
friendfhip of Pompey, and even that of Cefar, if I defired 
it; a reconciliation with my enemies ; the peace of the mul- 
titude; and the affurance of quiet in my old age: but 
after the conduct I have maintained in my confulfhip, and 
the principles which I have maintained in my writings, 
ought not my rule to be this maxim of Homer (Il. M. 243), 
the beft of all counfels is to defend one’s country?” 
Cicero ad Attic. i. 3. In perfuading Cato to give up his 


refiftance to this meafure, he conjures him to confider, “that 


if Cato has no need of Rome, Rome has need of Cato.’? 
Cic. pro Sext. p. 61. 

Several have pleaded for the neceflity of agrarian laws 
among us. William Sprigge, or, as fome fay, Fr. Of- 
borne, has written exprefsly on this fubjeét. See alfo the 
Supplement to Dr. Price’s Obfervations on Reverlionary 
Payments, &c. p. 381. 

But the author who feems to have entered moft deeply 
into the nature and ufe of agrarian laws, is Harrington ; he 
fhews that the balance of property in a ftate cannot be fixed 
but by laws, and the laws whereby fuch a provifion is made 
are agrarian laws. Now thefe are neceflary to the ftability 
of government, becaufe governments will, according to the 
diverfe balance of property, be of diverfe or contrary na- 
tures, that is, monarchical or popular. ‘Thus monarchy re- 
quires of the ftandard of property, that it be vaft or great ; 
and of agrarian laws, that they hinder recefs or diminution, 
at leaft in fo much as is thereby entailed upon honour. 
But popular government requires, that the ftandard be mo- 
derate, and that its agrarian laws prevent accumulation. 

This author thinks, that in a territory not exceeding 
England in revenue, if the balance be in more hands than 
300, it is declining from monarchy ; and if it be in fewer 
than 5000 hands, it is {werving from a commonwealth. 

The fame writer defines an equal agrarian, a perpetual 
law, eftablifhing and preferving the balance of dominion 
by fuch a diftribution that no one man, or number of 
men, within the compa{s of the few, or ariftocracy, can 
cae to overpower the whole people by their poffeffions in 
ands. 

He alfo obferves, that the people of Rome, by ftriving 
for an agrarian, {trove to fave their liberty : and that com- 
monwealth, through want of fuch a law, or the non-ob- 
fervance of it, came to ruin. 

In the Grecian cities, the defect of an agrarian was fup- 
plied by offracifm. 

Tn 
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In Venice, the council of ten, and the officers of pomp, 
reftrain thofe who might be too powerful; and thele two 
orders in a commonweath, where the gentry have but {mall 
eftates in land, are as much as needs be in lieu of an agrarian, 

Some German republics have no more to fupply the place 
of this law than that eftates defcending are divided among 
the children.—And the fame law would eftablifh an agrarian 
in England, 

Agrarian laws may be framed different ways, as by en- 
tailing the lands upon certain families, without power of 
alienation in any cafe, as in Ifrael and Lacedemon: or, ex- 
cept with leave of the magiftrate, as in Spain. But this, by 
making fome families too fecure, as thofe in poffeffion, and 
others too defpairing, as thofe not in poffeflion, may render 
the whole people lefs induttrious, 

Therefore Harrington prefers a law regulating eftates, fo 
that no man fhall have above two thoufand pounds a year in 
land; and that the eftates of thofe who exceed this propor- 
tion fhall be divided in defcending to their children, till the 
greateft fhare do not exceed 20001. per annum. This is the 
rule he lays down for his commonwealth of Oceana, by which 
he means his {cheme for the government of England. 

By this law, Harrington intended that the property of 
land in England fhould never fall into fewer hands than 
5000; as he computes the rents of this country to be ten 
millions. But if thefe rents, as is probable, amount now to 
twenty millions, it would follow that, by our author’s rule, 
the land could never be in lefs than 10,000 hands, which, 
according to his fyftem, mutt effeCtually fecure the liberties 
of the people. 

It would exceed the limits of our defign, to enter into the 
full detail of all the reafonings of this ingenious author on 
the fubject of agrarian laws ; we therefore refer to his works: 
Toland’s Edition, 4to. 1771. See alfo Government, 
Property, &c. 

AGRARIUM. See Acistmenr. 

AGREDA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Old Caf- 
tile, at the foot of Mount Cayo, where the ancient Grac- 
churis ttood ; three leagues fouth-weft from Tarazona, N. 
lat. 41° 53’. W. long. 2°. 

Acrepa, is alfo the name of a town in the kingdom of 
Popayan, in South America; forty miles north from 
Quito. 

Areva, Mary of, in Biography, a deluded fanatic, or 
a bold impoftor, was born at Agreda, in Spain, in 1602, 
took the veil in 1620, in a convent founded by her father 
and mother, was elected fuperior in 1627, and died in 1665. 
In 1637, fhe began to write the life of the Holy Virgin, in 
confequence, as fhe pretended, of orders received from God 
and the Virgin; and when it was finifhed, fhe annexed to it 
an atteftation, that its contents had been communicated to 
her by divine revelation This fanciful work was tranflated 
by Father Crozet, and formally condemned by the doors 
of the Sorbonne. The tranflation, in three volumes, 4to. 
was publifhed at Bruffels, in 1717. Gen. Did. 

AGREEMENT, Acreamentum, in Law, a joining, 
or putting together, of two or more minds in any thing 
done or to be done. 

Of this there may be three forts.—The firft, an agree- 
ment executed at the beginning, mentioned in the ftatute 
of 25 Edw. III. cap. 3. which fays, “ That the goods 
* bought by foreftallers, being thereof attainted, fhall be 
“ forfeited to the king; if the buyer thereof have made 
*¢ gree with the feller :”” where the word gree otherwife call- 
ed agreement executed, fignifies payment for the things, or 
fatisfaGtion. 
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The fecond is an agreement after an ad, that is, where one 
does an a&, and another agrees and affents thereto after- 
wards.—The third is an agreement executory, which is, when 
both parties at one time are agreed that fuch a thing fhall be 
done in time to come. It is called executory, becaufe the 
thing is to be done afterwards. 

Agreements are to be in writing, by flat. 29 Car. II. 
cap. 3. of frauds and perjuries. 

AGRESSES, or Ocresses, in Heraldry, the fame as 
PELLETS. 

AGRESTA, in the Materia Medica, an unripe grape ; 
otherwife called ombax, and uva acerba, by the Vrench verjus. 

Agrefte are held cooling, deterfive, and aftringent ; they 
temper the acrimony of the bile, and chear the heart. Eaten 
plentifully, they have been found to deftroy worms. The 
term is fometimes alfo applied to the juices of this fruit, more 
properly called omphacium. 

AGRESTI, Livio, pa Furi, in Biography, was a 
painter of hiftory, who died in 1580. He was a difciple of 
Pierino del Vaga, and is commended by Vafari, for the rich- 
nefs of his invention, the goodnefs of his colouring, and the 
correétnefs of his defign. Pilkington. 

AGREVE, in Geography, a {mall town of France, in Vi- 
varais, at the foot of the mountains. 

AGRL, in Ancient Geography, a people placed by Ptolemy, . 
in European Sarmatia. 

AGRIA, a name given to Houty; and alfo to a malig- 
nant puftule, of which there are two forts. The one is 
fmall, with a roughnefs, rednefs, and flight corrofion of the: 
fkin; it is of a round figure, its centre is {mooth, and it 
fpreads flowly. It is cured by rubbing it with fafting fpittley 
The other fort ulcerates with a violent rednefs and corrofion, 
fo as to make the hair fall off ; it is of an unequal form, and 
turns leprous. It is cured by poultices of prertirory of the 
awall, 

Aria, or Ecer, in Geography. See Ervace. 

AGRIAMPELOS, formed of aypios, wild; and OUT ENOS5 
a vine; the wild vine; and, according to Gerard, the black 
BRIONY- 

AGRIANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Cappa- 
docia. 

AGRIANES, a {mall river of Thrace, which rofe north 
of Heraclea, and difcharged itfelfinto the Hebrus. This was » 
alfo the name of a people near mount Pagzus, in Thrace. 

AGRIANIA. See Acrronta. 

AGRICOLA, Cnrzus Juxivus, in Biography, an illuf- 
trious Roman, was born on the 13th of June, in the fecond 
confulfhip of Caius Cefar, A.D. 38. Tacitus dates his 
birth, in the third confulfhip of Caius; but as he died in. 
his 56th year, by the fame hiftorian’s account, he mult have 
been born fooner. He was a defcendant of the colony of 
Forojulii or Frejus, in Provence, the place of his nativity 3 
and his grandfathers, on both fides, were of the equeftrian 
rank. His father, Julius Grecinus, was of the order of 
fenators, and diftinguifhed by his wifdom and eloquence. 
His charaéter is mentioned with refpe€&t by Seneca, (de 
Benef. lib. ii.) and he is cited as a writer by Pliny, tom. 1. 
p- 710. Vid. Index Augtorum, tom. i. p. 61. Ed. Hard. Ca- 
ligula wifhed him to accufe Silanus ; and becaufe he refufed, 
caufed him to be put to death. Agricola being thus de- 
prived, at an early age, of the inftru€tion which his father 
was fo capable of giving him, the care of his education 
devolved upon Julia Procilla, his mother. By her he was 
removed, -when*a child, to Marfeilles, which was then 
deemed the Athens of Gaul; where the politenefs of 
Greece was happily blended with the provincial Aeapbeity 

of: 
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attachment to the old religion, though he lived among 
Lutherans. He died at Chemnitz, November 21, 1555, 
and was buried at Zeitz; the bigotry of his townfmen not 
allowing him a grave among them. G. Fabricius, his in- 
timate friend, compofed the following epigram on his 
works ; 


«© Viderat Agricole, Phabo monftrante, libellos, 
Jupiter, et tales edidit ore fonos. 
Ex ipfo hic terre thefauros eruet orco, 
Int fratris pandet tertia regna mei.’’ 


His works on mines, publifhed originally in parts, were 
colle&ed and printed together, at Bafil, 1546, in folio. 
@hey are chiefly comprehended under the following titles: 
* De ortu et caufis fubterraneorum ;”? ** De Natura eorum 
que eflluunt ex terra ;”? De Natura Foffilium ;” “ De Medi- 
catis Fontibus;?? “ De Subterraneis Animantibus ;’? and 
«* De veteribus et novis Metallis.’? His great work, ‘* De Re 
Metallica,’? was printed at the fame place, 1562, alfo in folio 5 
“De Menfuris et Ponderibus Romanorum et Grecorum,” 
with additions referring to modern times, 1550, folio ; 
“De Pefte Libri tres,” Bafil, 1554, 8vo.; ‘* Opus de 
Yoffilibus, cum Annotationibus Georgit Fabricii.” 1657. 
He alfo wrote other treatifes on political and theological 
fubjects. 

Acricova, Joun, a Saxon divine, was born at Eifle- 
ben, in Germany, April 20th, 1492. Mofheim defcribes 
him as an eminent doétor of the Lutheran church, though 
chargeable with vanity, prefumption, and artifice. He was 
minilter, and principal of a college in his own country ; 
and attended the elector of Saxony to the diet of Spire, in 
1526; and to that of Augfburgh, in 1530. Urged by 
ambition, he quitted his own country in 1536, and went to 
Wittemberg, where he fettled as a profeflor and minifter. 
Although he wrote againft Melanthon, in 1527, he was 
not much noticed before the year 1538, when he took 
occafion, from the do&rine of Luther, concerning the 
ground of man’s acceptance and falvation, to declaim 
againft the Jaw; maintaining, that it was neither fit to be 
propofed to the people as a rule of manners, nor to be 
ufed in the church as a means of inftruétion; and that the 
gofpel alone was to be inculcated and explained, both in the 
churches and in the fchools of learning: and he thus be- 
came the founder of the fe& of Anrinomians. Luther, 
who had been before his friend, attacked him with great 
feverity ; and his accufations were fupported by the divines 
of Wittemberg. At length, by the interpofition of the 
eleiors of Saxony and of Brandenburgh, Agricola was in- 
duced to publifh a recantation of his errors, and to retract 
the injurious reproaches which he had caft upon Luther. 
Motheim fays, this recantation does not feem to have been 
fincere ; as he returned to his errors, when his fears were 
difpelled by the death of Luther, and gained profelytes to 
his extravagant do@rine. Agricola was employed by 
Charles V., in 1548, in conjunétion with other perfons, 
and liberally rewarded, in compofing the Inrerim. It is 
faid, that he wanted to reftore the ufe of holy oil in the 
cafe of the fick ; and that he attributed a fupernatural effi- 
cacy to it. Some have faid, that he was a Papift; and 
others charge him with being a man of pleafure, and with 
maintaining all religions to be in themfelves really indifferent. 
When he left Saxony, he was patronized at the court of 
Brandenburg, by the ele&tor Joachim II. whofe favour he 
enjoyed till his death, which happened at Berlin, in 3566. 
His ‘* Explication of German Froverbs,’® and his ‘*‘ Com- 
mentaries upon St. Luke,’ are the principal of his works, 
Gen, Di. Mohh. Eccl. Hit. vol. iv. p. 321, &c. 

Acricota, Martin, a theoretic and practical mnfician, 


who was chanter of Magdeburgh, and flourifhed about the 
middle of the 16th century. He died June toth, 1556. 
His works are two treatifes on mufic, written in German 
verfe, and publifhed at Wittemberg, in 1528 and 1529; the 
latter of which, wiz. ‘* Mufica Inttrumentalis,”? was re~ 
publifhed, with large additions, in 15453 and contains an 
explanatiog of the fundamentals of mufic, together with a 
defcription of the inftruments ufed in his time, and the me- 
thod of playing upon them; and an account of the divifion 
of the monochord, and of a temperature for the organ and 
harpfichord: a traét ‘on Figurate Mufic,”’? and a brief 
treatife “* De Proportionibus :”’ a treatife, intitled, “* Scho- 
lia in Muficam planam Wecenflai Philomatis ex variis Mufi- 
corum {feriptis per Magdeb. Schola colleétis :”? a larger 
work, intitled, ‘* Melodia Scholattice fub horarum inter- 
vallis decantande,”” publifhed at Magdeburg in 1682; anda 
pofthumous work, intitled ‘* Duo Libri Mufices continentes 
compendium Artis, et illuftria Exempla, &c.” publifhed in 
1561. His feveral treatifes were defigned for the inftruétion 
of beginners in the fludy of mufic. Hawkins’s Hilt. Mufic, 
vol. i. p. 83. 

Acricora, Micuaez, a Lutheran minifter at Abo, in 
Finland, was the firft who tranflated the New Teftament 
into the language of the country, and thus contributed to 
the propagation of Lutheranif{m. It was printed in 1548. 
He died in 1556. Gen. Did. 

Acricora, Ropotruus, was born in the village of 
Bafflon, near Groningen, in Friefland, in the year 1442; 
and diftinguifhed by his love and purfuit of literature. 
Having finifhed his education at Louvain, where he main- 
tained an exemplary character for fobriety and application, 
he declined the profeffor’s chair, which was offered him, 
and vifited France and Italy for farther improvement. At 
Ferrara, he ftudied Greek, and availed himfelf of the lec- 
tares of philofophy that were read by Theodore Gaza; and 
at the fame time taught Latin, which he was able to write 
with fo much purity and clegance as to rival Guarini, in 
profe ; and the Strozzas, celebrated writers at that period, 
in verfe. After a refidence of two years in Ferrara, he 
returned to the Netherlands, about the year 1477 ; and, at 
Daventer, had an interview with Erafmus, whofe future 
celebrity, though he was then a boy of ten years old, he 
had the fagacity to predict. His love of independence, 
and his folicitude for fecuring leifure to indulge his literary 
tafte, induced him to forego feveral offices of honour and 
profit, which he might have obtained by the favour of the 
emperor Maximilian I. At length, in 1482, he fettled in 
the palatinate, refiding fometimes at Heidelberg, and fome- 
times at Worms, and delivering occafional letures in polite 
literature. ‘he Elector Palatine was his auditor ; and in 
compliance with his requelt, Agricola compofed, “ An 
Abridgment of Ancient Hiftory?? He was alfo much 
refpeéted by John d’Alburgh, bifhop of Worms, whom he 
had inftructed in the Greek language. About the 4oth 
year of his age he direéted his thoughts to the ftudy of 
divinity ; and by the afliltance of a Jew, made confiderable 
progrefs in the Hebrew language; but death put a ftop 
to his literary purfuits, at Heidelberg, in 1485. Although 
his natural temper, which was chara¢terifed by a fondnefs 
for eafe and leifure, was altogether inconfiftent with the 
aGtive exertions of a reformer, he feems, however, to have 
deplored the darknefs of the church, and to have had fome 
glimpfe of the light which illuminated it in the next cen- 
tury. The indolence of his difpofition prevented his enter- 
ing into the married ftate, though he profeffed an attach- 
ment to the female fex; and took pleafure in amufing 
them with elegant verfes, and with mufical performances, 
both vocal and inftrumental, in which he excelled. To 
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Agricola belongs the praife of having reftored the Greek 
learning to Germany; and of having contributed, in an emi- 
nent degree, to the revival of literature and claffical tafte, in 
an age which required his exertions, and when they were 
highly ufeful. Evafmus, in his Adagies, calls him ‘a man 
truly divine.’ Bayle fays, * that Italy, which at that time 
treated every thing as barbarous that was on this fide the 
Alps, produced no genius comparable to what Friefland 
could boatt of in her Agricola.” A learned Venetian, in an 
epitaph, ranks Agricola with the moft celebrated names of 
Greece and Rome. His works, of which the principal is his 
treatife intitled, “* De Inventione Dialectica,’’? were colleGied 
by Alard, in two volumes, 4to, and printed at Louvaine, 
in 1516; and by Occo, at Cologne, in 1539. Gen. Dict. 

AGRICULTURE, the fcience which explains the art 
or means of cultivating and improving the earth or foil, fo as 
to render it fertile and productive. The term feems to be 
formed from the Latin words ager, field, and cultura, culture, 
or tillage, from colere, to till. 

The art of agriculture, in this view, comprehends the 
nature of climate and /oi/, the methods of performing the 

“different operations that are requifite in the cultivation 
and improvement of arable and grafs lands, as inclofing, 
the making of fences, as hedges, ditches, walls, ratings, 
pailings, gates, draining, paring, and burning, watering, 
warping, tha aoa ploughing, manuring, fowing, harrowing, 
weeding, hoeing, &c.; the growing and preferving of different 
forts of field crops, as wheat, rye, barley, oais, beans, peas, 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, cabbages, hops, hemp, flax, woad, mad- 
der, &c.; and the raifing of various kinds of feeds, as rape, 
muftard, &c.; the rotation of crops, reaping, mowing, flacking, 
thrafbing, &c.; the management of artificial and natural grafles, 
as clover, lucern, faintfoin, tares, vetches, &c.; the converting 
of arable lands to grails, meadows, paflures, hay-making ; the cul- 
tivating and preferving of fruits, as apples, pears, cherries, fil- 
berts, &c.; and the preparation of fruit liquors, as cyder, per- 
ry, &c.; the forming of orchards ; the planting of timber- 
trees, woods, coppices, plantations, &c.; the inventing and 
conftructing of implements, as ploughs, harrows, rollers, hoes, 
drills, waggons, carts, mills, kilns, &c.; the conftruétion of 
farm-buildings, as houfes, barns, offices, /beds, cottages; the 
nature of farms, tithes, leafes, &c. 

Ina more extenfive fenfe it alfo includes the breeding, 
rearing, feeding and general management of all forts of 
live ftock, as cattle, horfes, fheep, lambs, hogs, rabbits, poultry, 
pigeons, bees, &c.; the conducting of the various procefles 
‘and preparations which have a relation to the different pro- 
ducts obtained from them, as milk, butter, cheefe, bacon, eggs, 
honey, &c.; or what are generally termed cow-keeping and 
dairying ; and laftly, as connected with political economy, 
the conftruétion of roads and canals, the forming of embank- 
ments, and the nature of weights and meafures. Full accounts 
and explanations of each of thefe will be given in the courfe 
of the work, under their refpetive heads. 

Gardening may likewife be confidered as an improved 
branch of agriculture. 

Among the Ancients the bufinefs of hufbandry was fre- 
quently underltood by the term Georgica. 

This ufeful and important art, though lefs fplendid than 
many others, appears to have attraéted the notice of man- 
kind in the earlieft periods of the world; and this is not 
indeed very extraordinary, when it is confidered that the ex- 
iftence and profperity of them at fuch periods muft almott 
have folely depended upon it. In the earlielt ftage of fo- 
ciety, men, as hunters, muft have found, from experience, 
that the mode of procuring fubfiftence by the bow or the 
chace was. attended with infinite toil as well as hazard, and 


precarious in the event ; and therefore, not by any means 
calculated to fupply the wants or increafe the comforts of fos 
cial life. In the paftoral ftate alfo, which may be regarded as 
the fecond ftep inthe advancement of fociety, men mutt foon 
have difcovered, that though more certain of fubfiltence, and 
lefs expofed to danger and hardfhips, their herds and flocks 
were liable to innumerable accidents, and that they might at 
once be reduced to all the miferies of famine—Under fuch 
circumftances and apprehenfions, it was therefore natural for 
them to think of fome means by which they might, with 
more certainty, procure the neceffaries of life. For this pur- 
pofe they would naturally turn their attention towards the 
earth,and difcover that from it might be drawn whatever could 
render life comfortable. Experience would likewife quickly in- 
form them, that, by due cultivation of the foil, fruits and grain 
of various kinds, fit for nourifhment, might be procured in. 
abundance; but that, by negleGting this art, the natural ferti- 
lity of the foil, the warmth of the fun, and the regular revolu~ 
tions of the feafons, would be in a great meafure unavailing. 

What may be termed the art of hufbandry having com- 
menced in this way, it is eafy to perceive that it muft have 
been extremely fimple in thefe early ages, and its advances 
towards perfeétion flow and almoft imperceptible. By moft 
of the eaftern nations agriculture feems, however, to have 
been particularly attended to and encouraged from the moft 
early periods. ‘That the Japanefe were extremely interefted 
in its promotion is evinced by the great care taken in colle@- 
ing and preferving all forts of manures; and among the 
Chinefe it has couftantly received the diftinguifhed regard 
and protection of their princes and nobility, and been confi- 
dered as the moft honourable and important of all employ- 
ments. The ufe of the drill, which has but lately been 
introduced and adopted in European countries, is faid to 
have been long known and employed by them. 

The Chaldeans are found to have early carried this valuable 
art to a confiderable degree of advancement; as they culti- 
vated their lands with great afliduity, and enjoyed the pleaf- 
ing fatisfaction of receiving from their fields plentiful harveits. 
The Egyptians alfo, who, from the fertility of their country, 
caufed by the annual overflowings of the Nile, raifed pro- 
digious quantities of corn, were fo fenfible of the bleff- 
ings refulting from agriculture, that they afcribed the in- 
vention of it to Ofiris, and even carried their fuperttitious 
gratitude fo far, as to worfhip thofe animals that laboured 
in tilling the ground. The Phenicians were alfo famous for 
their fkill in agriculture; but finding themfelves too much 
confined in their native country, by the conqueits of neigh- 
bouring nations, they {pread them{elves through the greater 
part of the iflands of the Mediterranean, and carried with 
them their knowledge in hufbandry. The Carthaginians 
following the tatte of their anceftors, are faid to have applied 
themfelves affiduoufly to the fludy of agriculture. Mago, 
their famous general, wrote no lefs than twenty-cight books 
on that fubje@, which Columella tells us were tranflated into 
Latin by an exprefs decree of the Roman fenate ; and Sers 
vius adds, that Virgil ufed thefe books as a model when he 
wrote his Georgics. The art of fowing corn, and the tillage 
of land, were probably invented in Sicily; as that ifland was 
very fruitful in corn, and agriculture was there efteemed fo 
honourable an employment, that even their kings did not 
difdain to practife it with their own hands. The Athenians, 
who were the firft people that received any tinGure of polite. 
nefs, taught the ufe of corn to the reft of the Greeks; they alfo 
taught them the manner of cultivating the ground, and pre- 
paring it for feed. ‘The Greeks foon perceived that bread, 
was more wholefome, and its tafte more delicate than acorns, 
and accordingly thanked the gods for fuch an unexpected 
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and beneficial prefent. After this, the Athenian kings 
thinking it more elorious to govern a {mall ftate wifely, than 
to aggrandize themfelves by foreign conquefts, withdrew 
their fubje&s from war, and employed them folely in culti- 
vating the earth. This conftant application to the bufinefs of 
hufbandry carried agriculture to a confiderable degree of ad- 
vancement, and reduced it into a more perfec art. 

Hefiod, who is generally thought to have been contem- 
porary with Homer, was the firft among the Greeks who 
wrote on this fubje&. He called his poem “ Weeks and 
Days,” becanfe agriculture requires an exaét obfervance of 
times and feafons. The other eminent Greek writers upon 
agriculture are Democritus of Abdera, Socraticus, Keno- 
phon, Tarentinus, Architas, Ariftotle, and Theophrattus, 
from all of whom the art received confiderable improvements, 
as alfo from Hieron, Epicharmus, Philometer, and Attalus. 

The ancient Romans efteemed agriculture fuch an honour- 
able employment, that, in the earlieft times of the republic, 
the higheft praife that could be given to & man, was to fay 
of him, that he cultivated well his own {pot of ground. 
The moft illuftrious fenators applied themfelves to this pro- 
feffion ; nor had they either {plendour or majelty, but when 
they appeared in public. And their greateft generals, at 
their return from the toils of war, from taking of cities, and 
fubduing of nations, were impatient till they were again em- 
ployed in cultivating their lands; and thought it no difgrace 
to follow the plough, though they were at the fame time 
prepared to ferve the wants of the republic, attend her 
councils, or put themfelves at the head of her armies. It 
mutt indeed be allowed, that when the Romans became 
tainted with the luxury of Afia, they gradually loft the 
noble fimplicity of their anceftors, and employed their flaves 
in the feverer labours of a country life. But though they 
did not themfelves hold the plough, yet even men of con- 
fular dignity looked upon it as a reward for their public fer- 
vices, when they obtained leave to retire into the country ; 
and were equally refpeted when overlooking their farms, as 
when feated in the chair of magiftracy. M. Cato, the 
cenfor, that illuftrious Roman general, orator, politician, 
and lawyer, after having governed provinces, and fubdued 
nations, did not think it below his {tation ta write a large 
treatife on agriculture. 

This work, according to Servius, was dedicated to his 
own fon, and was the firft Latin treatife on that fubje@. It 
has been handed down to us, it is faid, in all its purity, and 
in the fame manner that Cato wrote it. Varro compofed a 
treatife on the fame fubje&, but on a more regular plan. 
This work is embellifhed with all the Greek and Latin eru- 
dition of that learned author. Agriculture alfo received 
great improvements from the two Safernaes, and likewife 
from Scorfa, Tremellius, and M. Terentius. Virgil has 
adorned it with the language of the mufes, and given it ma- 
jefty by his verfe. He has finely embellifhed thofe precepts 
of hufbandry which were left by Hefiod and Mago. 

Columella, who flourifhed in the reign of the emperor 
Claudius, wrote twelve books on hufbandry, which contain 
a variety of interefting faéts and obfervations. He was a 
native of Boetica, in Spain, and had devoted much time to 
the ftudy of rural affairs. 

From this period till the reign of Conftantine IV. huf- 
bandry appears to have been in a declining ftate, when that 
wife emperor caufed a large colleétion of the moft ufeful 
precepts relating to the art to be extracted from the beft 
writers, and publifhed under the title of Geoponics. Some 
fay he made this collection with his own hand. Nor is this 
at all improbable, as it is well known that, after he had con- 
quered the Saracens and Arabians, he not only pratifed, 


but ftudied the arts of peace, fixing his chief attention on 
the advancement of agriculture. 

But from the time of Contlantine IV. till about the year 
1478, it lay in a kind of dormant and negleéted ftate, when 
Crefcenzio, an Italian, revived it by puplifhing an excellent 
performance on the {ubjeét at Florence. He was foon fol- 
iowed by feveral of his countrymen, among whom atti, 
Stefano, Auguftino Gallo, Sanfovino, Lauro, and Tarello, 
deferve to be particularly noticed. 

In the mean time, in our own country, Fitz Herbert, 
judge of the common pleas, fhone with unrivalled luftre in 
the practical parts of hufbandry. He publifhed two treatifes 
on this fubject; the firlt, which was entitled “* The Book 
of Hufbandry,”? appeared in 15343 and the fecond, called 
“ The Book of Surveying and Improvements,”’ in 1539. 
As the obfervations and inftruétions contained in thefe works 
were the refult of much experience, they excited great at- 
tention to the fubje@, and foon raifed a {pirit of emulation 
in his countrymen, in confequence of which many treatifes 
of the fame kind fucceffively appeared; but time has de- 
prived us of many of thefe writings, or at leaft they are be- 
come fo very fearce, as only to be found in the libraries of 
the curious. 

About the year 1600, France made confiderable efforts to. 
retrieve hufbandry, as appears from feveral large works, par~ 
ticularly Les Moyens de devenir riche, and the Cofmopolite, 
by Barnard de Paliffy, an indigent porter; Le Theatre 
d’ Agriculture, by de Serres; L? Agriculture et Mafion Ruf- 
tique, by Meffrs. Etienne and Liebault, and lately Le Cours. 
Complet d’Agriculture, by M. L’? Abbe Rofier, &.—The 
Flemings, about the fame period, were more attentive to the 
practice of hufbardry than the publifhing of books on the 
fubjeét ; their attention being doubtlefs to carry on a private 
lucrative trade, without inftru€ting their neighbours in their 
modes of cultivation; hence it happened, that whoever was 
defirous of copying their method of agriculture, was obliged 
to travel into their country, and make his remarks upon the. 
{pot. Their principal idea of hufbandry, which was indeed. 
juft enough, confifted in making a farm refemble a garden 
as much as poffible, The adoption of fuch an excellent 
principle at firlt fetting out, led them of courfe to undertake 
the culture of {mall eftates only, which they kept perfectly 
free from weeds, by continually hoeing and turning the 
grourd, and rendering it rich and produdtive, by manuring, 
it plentifully and in the moft judicious manner. When by 
this means they had brought the foil toa proper degree of 
cleanlinefs, health, and vigour, they ventured chiefly upon the 
culture of the more delicate graffes, as the fureft mode of 
acquiring wealth in hufbandry upon a {mall eflate, without 
the expence of keeping many draught horfes or fervants 5. 
and the experience of a few years was abundantly fufficient 
to convince them, that ten acres of the beft vegetables for 
feeding cattle, properly cultivated, would maintain a larger 
ftock of grazing animals than forty acres of common farm 
grafs. They alfo found that the beft vegetables for this 
purpofe were lucern, faintfoin, trefoil of moft denominations, 
{weet fenugreck, buck, and cow-wheat, field turnips and 
fpurrey. The political fecret of their hufbandry, therefore, 
confifted in letting farms on improvement. They alfo dif- 
covered eight or ten new forts of manure. They were the 
firft among the moderns who ploughed in living or green 
crops, for the purpofe of fertilifing the earth, and confined 
their fheep at night in large fheds built on purpofe, whofe: 
floors were covered with fand or virgin earth, &c. which the 
fhepherd carted away every morning to the compott dung- 
hill. This ufeful and judicious pra&tice has, fince that period, 
been too little attended to by the pra¢tical farmer. 
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Our fatal domeftic wars, during the reign of Charles I. 
changed the inftruments of hu(bandry into martial weapons ; 
but after the death of that unfortunate monarch, artful and 
avaricious men crept into the confifcated eftatesof the nobility, 
gentry, and clergy ; and as many of thefe new encroachers had 
rifen from the plough, fo they returned with pleafure to their 
old profeffion, being chiefly animated byaloveof gain. Plattes, 
Hartlib, Blythe, and others, feized this favourable difpo- 
fition of the common people, and encouraged it by writings, 
which have fince had few to equal them; nor was Cromwell 
wanting in lending his affiltance in this important bufinefs. 
Sir Hugh Platt was ane of the moft ingenious hufbandmen 
of the age in which he lived; and fo great was his modetty, 
that all his works, except his Paradife of Flora, feem to be 
polthumous. He held a correfpondence with all the lovers 
and promoters of agriculture and gardening in Engiand ; 
and fuch were the juitice and honefty of his temper, that he 
always named the author of every difcovery that was com- 
municated to him. Perhaps no man, in any period in the 
hiftory of the art, difcovered, or at leaft brought into ufe, 
fo many new forts of manure, as his account of the compoft 
and covered dunghill, and his obfervations on the fertilifing 
qualities, contained in falt, ftreet dirt, and the fullage of 
fireets in great cities, clay, fuller’s-earth, moorifh earth, 
dunghills made in layers, fern, hair, burned vegetables, 
malt-duft, willow-tree earth, foap boilers afhes, marl, and 
broken pilchards, fufficiently demonftrate. 

Gabriel Plattes may likewife be efteemed an original ge- 
nius in promoting the improvement of agriculture. He 
began his valuable obfervations in the time of queen Eliza- 
beth, and continued them through the reigns of James I. 
Charles I. and during the firft three or four years of the 
commonwealth. But notwithitanding the great merit dif- 
played iu-his writings, the public fhamefully fuffered him to 
itarve and perifh in the ftreets of London, not having a fhirt 
upon his back when he died. 

Samuel Hartlib, a celebrated writer on hufbandry, was 
highly beloved and efteemed by Milton, and other ingenious 
men of that time. In his preface to a work commonly 
called his Legacy, firft publifhed in the year 1650, he 
laments that no public director of hufbandry was eftablifhed 
in England by authority; and that we had not adopted the 
Flemifh method of letting farms upon improvement. Thefe 
obfervations of Hartlib procured him a penfion of one hun- 
dred pounds a year from Cromwell, who was a great favourer 
of agricultural improvements, and the writer afterwards, the 
better to fulfil the intentions of his benefactor, procured 
Dr. Beati’s excellent annotations on the Legacy, with feveral 
other valuable pieces from his numerous correfpondents. The 
period in which this author flourifhed appears to have been 
an zra when Englifh huibandry rofe to great perfeCtion ; 
for the preceding wars hed made the country gentry poor, 
and in confequence, more induitrious. They found the 
cultivation of their own lands to be the molt profitable poft 
they could occupy. But a few years afterwards, when the 
Reltoration tock place, all this induftry and knowledge became 
“uufelefs, from the new fyftem that was ated upon, and were 
exchanged for heedleffnefs and diffipation ; from which huf- 
bandry paffed almoft entirely into thehandsof common farmers, 
But the famous work ufually attributed to Hartlib, and called 
the Legacy, was only drawn up at his requeft ; and, after 
paffing through ‘his correction and revifion, publifhed by him. 
The real author of the treatife, which confilts of one ge- 
neral anfwer to the following queftion: ‘* What are the 
a€tual defe&ts and omiflions, as alfo the poffible improve- 
ments, in Englifh hufbandry ?”? wasa perfon of the name of 
R. Child, who feems to have been acquainted with many 


ingenious improvers of agriculture at that period. Several 
other pieces facceeded the publication of the Legacy, 
which greatly improved and augmented the means of culti- 
vation. 

Grew, by the publication of the Anatomy of Plants, and 
fhewing, in fome meafure, the economy of the vegetable 
fyftem, contributed to enlarge the views and extend the in- 
quires concerning the nature of vegetation and the food of 
plants. But a principal writer who infpired his countrymen 
with a defire of reviving the ftudy of agriculture after the 
Reftoration, was Evelyn; who being followed by Ducket, 
Ray,. Dugdale, .and feveral other authors, the art of culti- 
vation was greatly recovered, and fome new improvements 
introduced; aud the eftabliihment of the Royal Society, 
which took place a few years afterwards, contributed {till 
more fully to the advancement of it, by ferving as a focus 
for colleéting and recording valuable materials on the nature 
of vegetation and the principl:s of agriculture, as well as 
other fubje&s.. About the year 1706, many additions and 
improvements were made in this ufeful art.—Mortimer, by 
his explanations of various practical modes of management ; 
Bradley, by reducing the faéts on vegetation into a more 
{y {tematic order ; Hales, by his valuable ftatical experiments 
and invefligations: and Miller, by the publication of his 
dictionary, and other works, contributed very materially to 
its advancement. But agriculture is probably flill more in- 
debted to the exertions of Tull, notwithftanding the evident 
futility of many of his pofitions, as by thewing the utility 
and importance of drilling, and frequent hocing or ftirring 
the ground about the roots of plants, and thereby keeping 
them clean and free from weeds, farmers have been induced 
to adopt more clean and fure methods of cultivating their 
arable lands. ‘The introduétion of this fy{tem of manage~ 
ment, therefore, in fome degree, forms an era in the hiftory 
of Englifh hufbandry. 

In Ireland about the middle of the laf century, the 
art of hufbandry began to make confiderable progrefs ; that 
country having had very ftrong prejudices in behalf of a very 
wretched method of agriculture, until about that period, 
when Blythe opened the eyes of the people by his incom- 
parable writings; fince which a {fpirit of improvement has, 
more or lefs, been promoted and carried on with zeal and. 
conftancy by the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the king- 
dom. In proof of which it may be fufficient to obferve, 
that a fociety for the encouragement of agriculture has been- 
eltablifhed, the tranfaGions of which are highly refpe@table- 
and important. In many refpeéts, however, Inifh huf- 
bandry is {till much behind that of Britain. 

At the conclufion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, almoft 
all the nations of Europe, by a fort of tacit confent, applied” 
themfelves to the ftudy of agriculture ; and continued to do 
fo, more or lefs, amidft the univerfal confufion that foon 
fucceeded. The French found, by repeated experience,. 
that they could never maintain a long war, or procure a 
tolerable peace, unlefs they raifed corn enough to fupport 
themfelves in fuch a manner as that they fhould not be ob- 
liged to fubmit to harfh terms on one hand, or perifh by 
famine on the other. Their king, therefore, thought proper 
to give public encouragement to agriculture, and was even 
preient at the making of feveral experiments. The rich and 
great, of various ranks and flations, followed this noble 
example, and the ladies even put in for their fhare of fame 
in the laudable undertaking. Even during the hurry and. 
diltrefles of the laft war, fome attention was paid to agri- 
culture. Prize queltions were then propofed annually in 
their rural academies, particularly at the two academies of, 
Lyons and Bourdeaux, and many alterations were made by the 
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fociety for improving agriculture in Brittany ; and after the 
conclufion of peace, matters were carried on with greater 
vigour. 

The univerfity of Amiens has made various propofals to 
the public for the advancement of hufbandry; while the 
Marquis de Tourbilly, a writer, proceeding chiefly on experi- 
ence, undertook the principal direétion of the Georgical So- 
ciety, eftablifhed at Tours, and the fociety of Rouen was 
alfo ufefully employed on the fame fubjeét. 

It may be added, that many focieties were afterwards 
eftablifhed by royal approbation, for the promoting of agri- 
culture, and rendering the knowledge of it more general and 
extended. 

The convulfive fhock of the Revolution, which has over- 
turned many ufeful eftablifhments, and retarded the advance- 
ment of many improvements, has not by any means pre- 
vented the progrefs of agriculture, as is evinced by the ap- 
pearance of numerous papers on the fubjeét in the tranf- 
actions of different focieties. Indeed, it would feem pro- 
bable, that from the crippled {tate of commerce in that 
country, unufual attention has been paid to the art of cul- 
tivation. 

The fcience of agriculture is publicly taught in the Swe- 
difh, Danifh, and German univerfities. Nor has Italy been 
inactive. The Neapolitans of the prefent age have con- 
defcended to return back to the firft rudiments of revived 
hufbandry, and begun to ftudy afrefh the agriculture of Cre- 
fcenzio, firft publifhed in the year 1478. The people of Ber- 
gamo have purfued the fame track, and given the world a 
new edition of the Ricardo d’Agricultura di Tarello, which 
was was originally publifhed at Mantua, in 1577. 

The duchy of Tufcany has imbibed the fame fpirit. A 
private gentleman left his whole fortune to endow an academy 
of agriculture. Even Ferrara, a {mall territory in the papal 
dominions, has contributed its juft contingent, and made 
fome laudable attempts in thisart. Animated with a defire 
that the people under his government fhovld excel in huf- 
bandry, his Sardinian Majefty fent fome of his fubjects to learn 
the practice of foreign countries, and made feveral attempts 
to eftablifh a better method of agriculture among them, 
In Poland, where a natural fertility of foil feems in fome mea- 
fure to difpenfe with the neceffity of calling in improvements, 
M. de Bieleufki, formerly grand marfhal of the crown, made 
many fuccefsful attempts to introduce the new or drill 
hufbandry among his countrymen, and procured the beft 
inftruments from France, England, and other parts of 
Europe. 

The Hollanders feem to have given the leaft attention to 
agriculture, if we except a few collateral inftances, fuch as 
the draining’ of fens and morafles, and the making of canals 
and embankments; and even thefe have probably proceeded 
more from the motives of felf-prefervation, than any particu- 
lar turn towards hufbandry. ; 

In the year 1759, a fociety eftablifhed itfelf at Berne, in 
Switzerland, for the advancement of agriculture and rural 
economy. That fociety confifted of many ingenious private 
perfons, and alfo of fome of great weight and influence in the 
republic ; moft of them men of a true tafte for the improve- 
ment of hufbandry, being enabled to join the practice with 
the theory. They have publifhed feveral ufeful papers on 
different matters conneéted with the fubjeét. We muit not 
omit to mention here, that Linnzus and his difciples per- 
formed much in the north of Europe, particularly in dif- 
covering new, profitable, and well tafted food for cattle. At 
the fame time Sweden has beftowed fuccefsful labours on a 
foil, which was before looked upon as cold, barren, and in- 
capable of melioration ; of this the memoirs publifhed at 


Stockholm will be a lafting monument. Denmark, as we 
as many courts in Germany, have followed a fimilar example 
His Danifh Majelty encourages, in particular, the woollen 
manufactory ; and the lave king fent three perfons into Arabia 
Felix, to make remarks, and bring over fuch plants and trees 
as might be ufeful in hufbandry, building, &c. Nor has 
the duchy of Wirtemberg, a country by no means particu- 
larly favourable to corn and palturage, failed to contribute 
its affiitance towards the improvement of agriculture, having 
fome time ago communicated to the public its economical 
labours from the prefs at Stutgard. The learned of Leipfic, 
and Hanover, have not been inattentive to the art of fupport- 
ing the human kind; for amidft the rage and devaftations 
of war, the Journal d’Agriculture, printed at Leipfic, and 
the Recueils d’Hanovre, printed at that city, have been 
brought out. 

Even Spain, naturally inaétive on thefe occafions, in fpite 
of all the prejudices of a bigoted religion, invited Linnzus, 
with the offer of a large penfion, to fuperintend a college, 
founded for the fake of making new inquiries into the hiftory 
of nature, and the art of agriculture. 

But it is probably in our own country that agriculture has 
been mott attended to, and received the greateft improvement ; 
fromhis Majefty having long, with a patriotic zeal and perfonal 
attention, worthy of the elevated fituation which he holds, 
direCied his views to the introduction of new and better modes 
of cultivation and rural improvement, as well as economy 
and convenience in the management of every department of 
agricultural bufinefs, conneéted with his varied and extenfive 
farms, an example and encouragement have not only been held 
out, but an attention excited to the art, which could not 
poffibly have been produced by any other lefs diftinguifhed 
means; fo that there is reafon te hope, from the {pirit that 
now animates a great number of the nobility and gentry, 
that this ufeful art may, ina few years, be carried to a much 
greater degree of perfection than it has yet reached in any 
age or nation. In this view, the refpectable fociety eftas 
biifhed at London, for the encouragement of arts, have 
already done much, and there is reafon to hope, from ‘their 
increafed refources, that they may do much more. A vatt 
variety of different machines for facilitating the praétice of 
agriculture have been inveated and prefented to the public, 
in confequence of the large premiums and bounties which 
have been offered. The inftitution of focicties in many dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom for the improvement of agricul- 
ture, and the endowment of a profefforfhip at Edinburgh for 
the fame laudable purpofe, cannot but promote the ftudy, 
and enlarge the boundaries of the fcience. 

About the year 1767, Mr. Young commenced his valuable 
and well directed labours, which, by attracting the attention 
of pra¢tical agriculturifts to thofe improved means of cul- 
tivation that are made ufe of in parts of the country very’ 
remote from cach other, and fhewing the great utility of ex- 
perimental inquiries on the fubjeé&t, and by promoting and 
diffufing a tate for the feience, from the eafy and popular 
language of his writings, have rendered the moft effential 
advantages to theagriculture of the nation. Doétor George 
Fordyce has likewife contributed in no {mall degree to the 
advancement of the fcience, by the publication of his Ele- 
ments of Agriculture and Vegetation, a work in which the 
chemical principles of the various fubftances that enter into 
the compofition of foils and manures are well explained. 

Mr. Marfhall too, by regiftering the local cuftoms and 
pratices of different diftri€ts, has afforded confiderable fer- 
vice to the farmer, by bringing him acquainted with a varie- 
ty of modes of rural management, which he could not other- 
wife have known, 
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The indefgtigable exertions of Dr. Anderfon in promoting 
the improvement of the more practical branches of the art, 
by his various detached writings, have likewife contributed 
much to its advancement ; and Mr. Bakewell, by drawing 
the attention of the breeder and grazier to the moft advan- 
tageous modes of breeding, rearing, and feeding, as well as 
the general management of different kinds of live ftock, has 
greatly promoted the improvement of that intricate, though 
important branch of hufbandry, which has fince been 
brought ftill nearer perfeGtion by the vaft and well dire&ted 
exertions of his Grace the Duke of Bedford, and other 
noblemen, equally zealous in forwarding the advancement of 
this difficult department of the art.. In this view the eltab- 
lifhment of annual catéle /bews in different places, with the 
judicious diftribution of prizes for improvements in breeding 
and fattening them, fhould not by any means be over looked. 

But neither the diftinguithed example of the Sovereign, 
the endeavours of provincial focieties, nor the exertions of 
private individuals, with whatever zeal and attention they may 
be directed, are probably fufficient to extend the knowledge of 
hufbandry to that degree which is neceflary for its complete 
and radical improvement. This could only be fully accom- 
plifhed by the powerful influence and expenfive exertions of 
a national eftablifhment inftituted for the purpofe. Such an 
inftitution has at laft been brought forward and eftablifhed 
by the intelligent and perfevering efforts of Sir John Sinclair ; 
to the honour of the country, the age, and the individual 
who fuggefted it. The inftitution of a Board of Agriculture 
and internal improvement has already contributed materially 
to the extenfiou and advancement of the knowledge of rural 
affairs. The ftate of the art in the greateft part of the 
kingdom has been afcertained, a great variety of new and 
interefting facts and practices have been brought to view, 
and improvements in the inftrumental and other departments 
fuggelted. Among thefe the elucidation of the principles 
and practice of draining or removing the injurious wetnefs 
of land, arifing from fprings and other caufes, as laid down 
and explained by Mr. Elkington, is of great importance and 
deferving of notice, not only as the batis or foundation of 
many improvements in the art, but as leading to the con- 
venient and eafy application of water for irrigation and va- 
rious other pnrpofes. Sce /nternal IMpRovEMENT, Board of. 

In addition to this great fource of improvement, the fcience 
of agriculture has lately derived effential advantages from 
the judicious application of the principles of other fciences. 

In this refpeét the modern difcoveries in chemiftry and 
vegetation have been particularly important, as is evident 
from the works of Tillet and Haffenfratz, on the Continent, 
and of Prieftley, Anderfon, Kirwan, Dundonald, Darwin, 
Dickfon, and many others in our own country. By thefe 
our knowledge of the principles of vegetation, and the ope- 
rations of different fubftances upon each other, has been 
much enlarged ; and our acquaintance with the nature, for- 
mation, and modes of applying manures, or the food of 
plants, rendered more clear and fatisfa@tory. 

AGRIELJA, in Botany, the wild orive. 

AGRIFOLIUM,orAquirotium. SeeILexandHovty. 

AGRIGAN, or ifle of St. Francis Xavier, in Geography, 
one of the Ladrones or Marianne iflands, which is moun- 
tainous and large, being about 50 miles in circumference, 
and remarkable for its voleano, N. lat. rg° 4’. E. long. 
146°. 

*AGRIGENTUM, or AGRAGAS, in Ancient Geography, 
a very famous city on the fouth coalt of Sicily, near the {pot 
which is now occupied by Gircenti. The principal part 
of the ancient city, as Mr. Swinburne and M. Houelle 
inform us, lay in the vale; and the prefent town of Gir- 
genti is fituated on the mountain, where was the citadel of 
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Cocalus, and probably the ancient city. Agrigentum de- 
rived its name from Acragas, the original name of the city, 
and alfo of a neighbouring itream, both which, according to 
Polybius, were fo called from the country, denominated 
axpuyn, acrage, on account of its fertility. Some authors, 
afcending to fabulous antiquity, relate, that Dezdalus fled to 
this {pot for prote€tion againft Minos, and built many won- 
derful edifices for Cocalus, king of the ifland. Pelybius 
(lib. ix. p. 560. Ed. Cafaub.) fays, that it was founded by 
a colony of Rhodians ; that it was fituated on a rock ; and 
guarded by a fortrefs to which there was only one way of 
accefs; and that in the citadel there was a temple of Mi- 
nerva, and alfo of Jupiter Atabyrius, who was worfhipped 
under this appellation, in the ifle of Rhodes. Thucydides 
(Hitt. lib. iv. p. 380, and Annal. p. 23. Ed. Dukeri) in- 
forms us, that Acragas was founded by a colony from Gela, 
under the command of Ariltonous and Pyftilus, in the soth 
olympiad, or 579 years before Chrift. It ftood between 
the rivers Agragas and Hypfa, the former of which is now 
called Fiume di Gergenti, and Fiume di San Biaggio, and 
the latter Fiume Drago. The fituation of Agrigentum was 
admirably adapted to the purpofes of defence, commerce, 
and pleafure. It was guarded by a barrier of rocks, which 
were ftrongly fortified ; fheltered by pleafant hills ; and en- 
joyed the view of a {pacious plain, watered by the Acragas, 
and a convenient port or emporium at the mouth of the river. 
Its free government and commercial fpirit raifed it to a degree 
of wealth and power, exceeded only by thofe of Syracufe. 
Its buildings of every kind were in a fingular degree mag- 
nificent and {plendid. Befides the temples already mentioned, 
that of Jupiter Olympius deferves particular notice. Ac- 
cording to the account of Diodorus Siculus (lib. xiii. tom. 
i, p. 607. Ed. Weffeling,) it was 340 feet long, 60 broad, 
and 320 feet high. ‘This hiftorian extols the beauty of 
the columns, which fupported the building, the admirable 
ftructure of the porticoes, and the exquifite tafte with which 
the bas. reliefs and paintings were executed; but he adds, that 
the ftately edifice was never finifhed. On the eajtern fide 
was exhibited the battle of the Giants, and on the weit the 
capture of Troy, with the figures of the heroes in their ap- 
propriate habits. Cicero, againft Verres, fpeaks of the 
magnificence of the ftatues which he carried away. Mr. 
Swinburne informs us, (Travels, vol. iv. p. 24.) that it has 
not now remaining one ftone upon another; and that it is 
barely poffible, with the liberal aid of conje&ture, to difcover 
the traces of its plan and dimenfions. He adds, that the 
cathedral of Rome exceeds this celebrated Agrigentine 
temple more than donbly in every dimenfion ; being 215 feet 
higher, 334 longer, and 433 wider. The other ruins which 
this writer furveyed, and which he has curforily defcribed, are 
thofe of the temple dedicated to Ceres and Proferpine, the 
peculiar patroneffes of Sicily, the temple of Juno, the doric 
temple of Concord, which has all its columns, entablature, 
pediments, and walls entire, with part of the roof wanting, 
and which is now converted into a church, confecrated 
to St. Gregory, bifhop of Girgenti; the temple of Hercules, 
the tomb of Thero, the temple of Efculapius, and the 
temple of Caftor and Pollux. Near this is a large lake or 
fifh pond, defcribed by Diodorus as feven ftadia in circuit and 
20 cubitsdeep. It wascut in the folid rock, and water was 
conveyed to it from the hills; a great quantity of fifh was 
bred in it for the public entertainments; fwans and other 
wild fowl {wam along its furface for the amufement of the 
citizens, and the depth of water prevented an enemy from 
fuprifing the town on that fide. It is now dry, and ufedas 

a garden. 
The inhabitants of Agrigentum, with all their advan- 
tages, were corrupted aad enfeebled by their addiG@ednefs to 
luxury 
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luxury and pleafure; and fell a facrifice to the power of 
their enemies. Empedocles attempted their reformation ; 
and, as Diogenes Laertius informs us (1. 8. fegm. 63. tom. 1. 
p- 532. Ed. Meibom.), reproached them with devoting 
themfelves every day to pleafure, as if they were to die on 
the morrow, and with building their houfes, as if_they 
were to live for ever. They are commended, however, for 
their hofpitality, for which they were no lefs diftinguifhed 
than for their magnificence and luxury. Gellias, a rich 
citizen, placed porters at his gate, to invite ftrangers to 
take their repalt, and reft in his houfe; and he is faid to 
have once entertained 500 horfemen with meat, drink, and 
clothes. Phalaris, whofe name is familiar to molt readers, 
on account of his cruelty, and the brazen bull in which he 
tortured his enemies, ufurped the fovereignty of Agri- 
gentum, in the fecond year of the 52d vlympiad, B.C. 5715 
but having poffeffed it for about 16 years, he fhared the 
common fate of tyrants, and is faid by fome, to have been 
put to death in his own bull. After his death, the Agri- 
gentines enjoyed their liberty about 50 years; at the end 
of which period, Vhero afflumed the fovereign authority. 
Under his government, which was juft and moderate, Agni- 
gentum was tranquil and fecure; and in confequence of his 
union with his fon-in-law, Gelo, king of Syracufe, in a 
war againft the Carthaginians, Sicily was, for a time, deli- 
vered from her African opprefiors. He was fucceeded by 
his fon, Thrafideus, who was deprived of the royal autho- 
rity ; and Agrigentum was reftored to her old democratical 
government. Its tranquillity was interrupted by Ducetius, 
a chief of the mountaineer defcendants of the Siculi; but 
reftored by the co-operation of the Syracufans. The union 
of the Agrigentines and Syracufans did not long continue ; 
and the former, after an unfuccefsful conteft, were obliged 
to fubmit to humiliating terms of peace. The enemies 
with whom they next had to contend were the Cartha~ 
ginians; who routed their armies, took their city, and 
almoft extirpated their race. The fituation of Agrigentum, 
on that coaft of Sicily which faced Africa, and its prodi- 
gious wealth, induced Hannibal to open his campaign with 
the fiege of this city; and the event was peculiarly dif- 
trefling to the inhabitants. Thofe who were able to remove, 
during the progrefs of the fiege, which lalted 8 months, 
went to Gela; thofe who were left behind were committed 
to the fword, by the orders of Imilcon ; and the riches of 
a city, which-had contained 200,000 inhabitants, and which 
had never before been plundered, were rifled by the con- 
querors. The city itfelf was reduced to ruins. This cala- 
mitous event happened in the g2d olympiad, or about the 
year B.C. 410. Agrigentum remained for 50 years bu- 
ried under its own ruins, till Timoleon, after vanquithing 
the Carthaginians, and reftoring liberty to Sicily, collected 
the defcendants of the Agrigentines, and fent them to re- 
eftablith the habitations of their anceftors. Such were the 
vigour and fuccefs of their exertions, that Agrigentum was 
foon in a condition to arrogate fupremacy over all the Sici- 
lian republics. At length, they and their leader Xenodi- 
cus, after fome favourable operations againft Agathocles, 
who was fupported by the Carthaginians in his ufurpation 
of the fovereignty of Syracufe, were reduced to the necef- 
fity of humbly fueing to him for peace. This common- 
wealth afterwards took a {trong part with Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, in his attempt upon Italy ; and when he left Sicily 
to the mercy of her enemies, threw itfelf into the arms of 
Carthage. During the firft Punic war, Agrigentum was 
the head-quarters of the Carthaginians; it was defended by 
a numerous garrifon, under the command of Hanno; and, 
after refifting a blockade of feven or eight months, was at 
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laft furrendered to the Conful Levinus, in confequence of 
the treachery of Mutines, about the year before Chrift, 198, 
This officer being deprived of his commiffion by Hanno, 
becaufe he envied and dreaded his increafing reputation, me- 
ditated revenge ; and confpiring with the Nomidians, who 
were attached to him, againft Hanno, he placed himfelf at 
their head, and having {eized one of the gates, put the 
Romans in pofleflion of it. Hanno, and a few officers, 
made their efeape ; but the reft of the army were murdered 
by the guards, which Levinus had potted in all the avenues 
to intercept their flight. The chiefs of the Agrigentines 
were, by the conful’s order, firft feourged with rods, and 
then beheaded. The common people were made flaves, 
and fold to the beit bidder. The fpoils of the pillaged 
city were put up to fale, and the money returned to the 
public treafory. Livy, lib. xxvi. c. xl. tom. ii. p. 1138. 
Ed. Drakenb. Polybius, lib. i. p. 15—1g. After this pe- 
riod, Agrigentum is feldom mectioned in hiftory ; nor 1s it 
eafy to afcertain the precife time of the deftruction of the 
old city, and the building of the new one. See Gir- 
GENTI. 

The Agrigentines had a port to the eaft of the mouth 
of the {mall river, Agragas; called Emporium dgrigenti- 
norm. 

AGRIGINTINE /ait, in Natural Hiftory, a kind of 
eatable falt, famous among the ancients for its not crackling 
in the fire as common falt does. It might probably owe this 
quality to the finenefs of the powder, in form of which it 
was generally ufed. ‘ 

AGRI], in Ancient Geography, a people of Ethiopia, called 
by the Greeks Cynamolgi. 

AGRILIA, a town of Gaul on the river Liger. 

AGRILIUM, a town of Afia Minor, in Bithynia, to 
the fouth-eaft of Nicaea. 

AGRIMONIA, Acrimony, in Botany, a genus of 
the dodecandria digynia clafs and order, of the natural order 
of Senticofe, and of the Rofacee of Juffien. Its charaéters 
are, that the calyx is a one-leafed, five cleft, acute, fmall, 
fuperlor, permanent perianthium, fenced with an outer 
calyx ; the corolla has five, flat, emarginate petals, with the 
claws narrow, inferted into the calyx; the {lamina are 
capillary filaments, fhorter than the corolla, inferted into 
the calyx; the anthers fmall, twin, and comprefled ; the pif- 
tillum is a germ inferior ; the ftyles fimple, of the length of 
the ftamina; the fligmas obtufe; no pericarpium; the 
calyx contraéted at the neck, and hardened ; the feeds are 
two and roundifh, N.B. The number of-ftamina is very 
uncertain, 12, 10, 7.. The agrimonia of Tournefort has the 
outer calyx growing to the inner; two feeds ; ftamina 12 to 
20; fruit fenced with briftles. ‘The agrimonoides T. has 
the outer calyx detached ; one feed; ftamina about feven. 
Of this genus there are five fpecies; viz. 1. A. eupatoria, 
common agrimony, with ftem-leaves pinnate; the end-lobe 
petiolate; the fruits hifpid. Of this {pecies there are two 
varieties ; A. minor, or white agrimony, and A. odorata, cr 
{weet-{cented agrimony. 2. A. repens, creeping agrimony, 
with ftem-leaves pinnate or winged ; the end-lobe feffile ; 
the fruits hifpid. 3. A. decumbens, with leaves pinnate 
hirfute; {tem procumbent; fruits every way hifpid-hooked. 
4. A. agrimonoides, three-leaved agrimony, with {tem-leaves 
ternate, and fruits smooth. 5. A. parviflora, {mall-flowered 
agrimony, with ftem-leaves pinnate, leaflets many and 
lanceolate, petals half as long again as the calyx, and fruits 
hifpid. The firlt {pecies has a cylindrical, roughifh, hairy 
ftem, from one to three feet high; hairy leaves, covered 
with rifing dots, and fegments ending in {mall reddith glands, 
interruptedly pinnate; compofed of fix or feven pairs of 

leaflets, 
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deaflets, the {mallcft pair being entire, the otliers deeply 
ferrated : the fruit {talks are furrounded at the top with a 
fort of outer calyx, which is cloven into five fpear-fhaped 
irregular ferments, hairy at the edges and on the outfide: 
within this the fruit-ftaik is covered with white upright 
briftles, above which is a circle of numerous green awns 
hooked at the end, and within thefe the proper calyx of five 
Jeaves, {pear-fhaped, glandular without, marked within with 
three green lines, terminating with a reddifh point: the 
petals are egg-fhaped, concave, flightly notched at the end, 
twice as long as the cup: the ftamina from 5 to r2: the 
germen crowned with the calyx, and a yellowifh flefhy re- 
ceptacle ; the flowers yellow in a ‘long thin fpike; and one 
feed is frequently abortive. This grows in the borders of 
corn-fields, fhady places, and hedges in Great Britain and 
moft parts of Europe: it is perennial, and flowers in June 
and July. The root in {pring is fweet-fcented ; an infufion of 
itis ufed by the Canadians with great fuccefs, in burning fe- 
“vers; and Dr. Hill fays, that an infuficn of fix ounces of the 
crown of the root in a-quart of boiling water, fweetened with 
honey, and drank, to the quantity of half a pint, three times 
a day, is an effectual cure forthe jaundice. He recommends 
to begin with a vomit, to keep the bowels foluble, and to 
perfift in the ufe of the medicine as long as any fymptoms 
of the difeafe remain. The leaves have a flightly bitterifh 
roughith tafte, accompanied with an agreeable, though weak, 
aromatic flavour: the flowers have a ftronger and more 
agreeable {mell, refembling, when frefh gathered, that of 
apricots. They readily give out their virtues to water and 
rectified f{pirit: and in diitillation with water, the leaves 
afford a yellowifh effential oil, with the odour of the herb. 
This plant has been principally regarded as a mild aftrin- 
gent and corroborant, and many recommend it as a deob- 
ftruent, efpecially in hepatic and other vifceral ob{tru@tions. 
Inftances occur of its fuccefsful ufe in cafes where the liver 
was much enlarged and indurated. It has been ufed with 
advantage in hemorrhages, and for giving tone to a lax 
and weak ftate of the folids. In cutaneous diforders, par- 
ticularly the fcabies, it is faid to have great efficacy: for 
which purpofe it was given infufed with liquorice in the 
form of tea: but, according to Alfton, it fhould be always 
exhibited in the ftate of powder. The country people 
-fometimes apply the leaves by way of cataplafm in contufions 
and frefh wounds. When the plant comes into flower, it 
will dye wool of a good bright full nankeen colour; and if 
gathered in September, it yields a darker yellow ; and for 
the purpofes of the dyers, it deferves further trial. In the 
Berlin a@ts, it is recommended for drefling leather. Sheep 
and goats eat it: Cows, horfes and {wine, refufe it. 

The white agrimony is fmaller than the common fort, 
and grows naturally in Italy. The fweet-fcented agrimony 
grows near four feet high ; its leaves have more wings than 
the former; they are longer and narrower, and have fharper 
ferratures; when handled they emit an agreeable odour. 
The infufion of the leaves is an agreeable cooling tea to 
perfons in a fever. This is a native of Italy, and was cul- 
tivated here in 1640. Martyn’s Miller’s Dict, Lewis Mat. 
Med. p. 28. Murray Mat. Med. vol. iii. p. 148. Wither- 
ing’s Bot. Arr. vol.ii. p. 443. Woodville’s Med. Bot. 
vol. iv. p. 125. 

Dr. Cullen, (Mat. Med. vol. ii. Pp: 31.) after obferving 
that agrimony is now omitted by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges, adds, that it itil has more attention given to it than 
it deferves. It has fome altringent powers; but they are very 
feeble. Dr. Cullen expreffes his furprife on finding Dr. Hal- 
ler and Prof. Murray repeating after an author of fo little 
credit as Chomel, that he had cured a fchirrous liver by 
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means of agrimony ; and it feems equally frivolous in Spiell- 
mann to tell us, that Forreftus had by agrimony broke 
down a ftone in the bladder, and brought it away in pieces 
by the urine. 

The fecond {pecies is of humble growth ; has longer and 
Narrower pinne than the former, and the fpikes of flowers 
are very fhort andthick. It multiplies fafter than the com- 
mon fort, and the feeds are much larger and rougher. It 
has been furnifhed from the botanic garden at Paris, whither 
it was fent by Mr. Tournefort ; and cultivated here by Mr. 
Miller, in 1739. ‘The third {pecies is a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and is ufually monogynous. The fourth 
fpecies is a native of Italy and Carniola, in moift woods and 
among bufhes ; and was cultivated in 1739, by Miller. The 
fifth {pecies is a native of North America, and cultivated in 
1766, by Mr. James Gordon. 

Thefe plants are hardy and perennial, and will thrive 
almoft in any foil or fituation, and require no other care 
than keeping them clear from weeds. ‘They may be propa= 
gated by parting their roots in autumn, and planting them 
at a diltance of at leaft two feet; or by feeds fown in 
autumn. 

Acrimonta Molucca, is a variety of B1DENS pilofa. 

AGRIMONOIDES, in Botany, a {pecies of acri- 
MONY. 

AGRIMONTE, cr Acromonre, in Geography, a 
{mall ruined town in the Bafilicata, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples. Ni. lat. 40° 25’ E. long. 22° 34°. 

AGRIMONY, in Botany. See Acrimonta. 

Acrimony, hemp, in Botany. See Evpatorium. 

Acrimony, baflard hemp. See AGeratum. 

Acrimony, water-hemp, in Botany. See Bivens. 

AGRINAGARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
India, on this fide the Ganges; placed by Ptolemy in lat. 
22° 30’. and long. 118° 15’. 

AGRINIUM, a town placed by Polybius in #tolia. 
It was on the left of the river Achelous, and north-eaft of 
Thermus. 

AGRIOCARDAMUM. See Carpamine. 

AGRIOCASTANUM, the fame as EarTH-NUT, po- 
pularly called pig-nut, and arnot. 

AGRIOCINARA, in Botany, a name ufed by fome 
authors for that fpecies of wild arTicHoaK, the root of 
which ts ufed initead of the co/tus nigra. 

AGRIOCOCCIMELA, or prunus fylvefiris. See Prum- 
tree. 

AGRIOMELA, aname for the crad ArPLe. 

AGRIOMELANZANION, in the Botanical Writers 
of the Ancients, a word that has perplexed many of the 
later writers. The Arabian writers Avicenna and Sera- 
pion ufed the word dedengian for the fruit of the pomum 
amoris, a kind of efculent night-fhade, or /o/anum, called 
by the old Greek writers, as Theophrattus, &c. frychnus, 
and only diltinguifhed from the other firychai, or night- 
fhades, by its being defcribed as wholefome, not poifonous. 
From this Arabic word dedengian; the Italians formed their 
word melanzana, and the late Greek writers their me/an- 
zanion, which they ufed as the name of the fame fruit. 
This, when the plant was cultivated in gardens, was pro- 
bably larger and fairer than when it grew wild; but in this 
latter ftate was not lefs ufed, but was diftinguifhed by the 
term agriomelanzanion. If the Greeks, who ufe this word, 
or the melanzanion, would have appropriated them to the 
pomum amoris, and diftinguifhed thefe from the other night- 
fhades, they would have done fervice to the world. 

AGRION fignifies the PEucepanuM, called alfo agria- 
phyllon. 
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Acrtox, in Entomology, a divifon of the unocaTa 
clafs of infe&ts in the fyltem of Fabricius, comprehending 
five fpecics, and many varieties, which az referred to the 
renus of nineLLuLA in the Linnean fyftem, by Gmelin, 
They are charaéterifed by having their wings erect when 
quiefcent, eyes remote, and the exterior lacinie of the lip 
bifid. : 

AGRIONIA, Acriania or AoRanta, in Antiquity, 
feaits inftitnted at Argos, in honour of a daughter of 
Proétus. Plutarch, in deferibing this feaft, fays, that the 
women fearched here for Bacchus, and not finding him, 
they relinguithed their purfuit, faying that he was gone to 
the mufes. ‘hey fupped together, and after their repait 
propofed to one another enigmas. Thefe mytteries figni- 
fed, that learning and the mufes ought to accompany good 
cheer; and that a veil is thrown over excefs on fuch occa- 
fions by the mufes. This feaft was celebrated in the 
night, and thofe who attended it were decorated with a 
garland of ground-ivy. It was probably the fame that was 
celebrated at Thebes, in honour of the dead. At Or- 
chemenes, no women, who belongec to a family. become 
odious on account of any barbarous action, were allowed to 
attend thi: feaft. 

AGRIOPHAGI, compounded of aypios, wild, and 
Qayw, I eat, in Antiquity, a name given to thofe who 
fed on wild beafts. Pliny places them in Ethiopia. 
Ptolemy refers them to India, on this fide the Ganges, 
and afcribes the appellation to the people whom he calls 
Pulinde. 

AGRIORIGANUM, in Botany, wild marjoram. 

AGRIOSELINUM, fignifies wild parsvey. 

AGRIPALMA, a name given to MOTHER-WORT. 

AGRIPENNE, in Ornithology, a name given by Buffon 
to the EMBERIZA oryzivora, of the Linnzan fyftem. 

AGRIPO, in Geography, a peninfula, commonly called 
NeGaRopont. 

AGRIPPA, a name applied among the ancients, to 
children born in an unufual or irregular manner ; particu- 
larly fuch as come with the feet foremott, inftead of the 
head. 

They were called agrippe, according to Pliny, on ac- 
count of their being (egre parti) born with difficulty. Sal- 
qafius derives it from the Greek aypew, venart, and ines, 
qquus, q-d. a hunter of horfes. 

‘Daventer has a particular chapter of agrippas, or infants 
coming with their feet foremoft, which, according to him, 
is one of the moft convenient and fafe ways for a mature 
birth. 

Agrippa gives the denomination to an unguent, de 
{cribed in the Antidotarium Nicolai, and in feveral other 
difpenfatories, fuppofed, by fome, to have been invented by 
Agrippa, king of fudea,-but as others sufpe&t, by Julius 
Agrippa, a Roman phylician. 

Acrippa, in Biography, an aftronomer of Bithyuia, 
lived towards the clofe of the firft century. Ptolemy in 
his Almageft informs us, that Agrippa obferved a con- 
junction of the moon with the Pleiades on the 29th of 
November, in the fourth year of the 217th olympiad, or 
A. D. 92. 

Acrippa, Henry Cornenius, a phyfician, philofopher 
and divine, of various and great attainments, but of an ec- 
centric difpofition, which expofed him to as great viciffi- 
tudes of fortune, was born at Cologne, September r4th, 
A. D. 1486, of a noble family, which had been long in the 
fervice of the houfe of Auftria. In early life he was fecre- 
tary to the emperor Maximilian, and continued his military 
fervice in the army for feven years. As a foldier he dif- 
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tinguifhed himfelf by his valour, and obtained the honour 
of knighthood: nor was he lefs diftincutfhed by his appli. 
cation to literature and feience. Of eight languages, 
which he acquired in his youth, fix were fo familiar ta 
him, that he could even ufe them fluently in public dif- 
courfe. Soon after he forf-ok the military profeffion, he 
obtained the united academic honours of doétor in law and 
phytic. The philofopher’s ftone as it was valled, or the 
art of tranfnuting bafer metals into gold, engaged his at- 
tention; ard in the purfuit of it he had no doubt of com- 
manding the admiration of the multitude, and the patron- 
age of princes. With thefe romantic views he commenced 
his travels; and in 1507, being then in the zift year 
of his age, he vifited France, and in the following year 
{pent fome time in Spain. Upon his return to France, he 
refided at the college of Dole in Burgundy, and read pub- 
he leétures in divinity ; th confequerce of which he was 
appointed regent with a falary. Notwithftanding his po- 
pularity as a public leGturer, the freedom and novelty of 
fome things which he advanced alarmed the monks, and 
rendered 't neceffiry for him to furrender his cffice at Dole. 
In 1510 he pafled over from France into England, and 
during his ftay in London, publifhed a treatife on the epif. 
tles of St. Paul. Hs next remove was to his native city, 
where for fome fhort time he read le€tures in fcholaftic the. 
ology: he afterwards refumed his military ftation in the 
emperor’s army in Ltaly; but he was foon induced by Care 
dinal de St. Croix to abandon thisconnexion, and to attend 
asa theologian at the council of Pifa. After the diffo- 
lution of ths affembly, he read le@ures in divinity, fome- 
times at Turin and fomctimes at Pavia. But he was 
conftrained by the difficulty of procuring decent fubfift- 
ence for his wife and fon, to whom he was affe@ionately 
attached, to leave Pavia, and to try what his friends at 
Cologne could do for hm. Jn 1518, their interference 
availed in procuring for him the office of fyndic, advocate, 
and orator of the city of Mentz. Here he provoked the 
enmity cf the movks, partly by maintaining the dangerous 
error, that St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary, had 
only one hufband, whereas it was the popular opinion that 
fhe had three; ard partly, by exerting himfelf in the vin- 
dication of a poor woman, who had been accufed to the 
inguilition of witchcraft. In 1520, he left Mentz, and 
returned to Cologne, where he Joft his wife in 1521. Reit- 
lefs in his temper he removed to Geneva ; and here, in 1522, 
married a fecond wife, whom he Supported by the practice 
of phyfic, as long as he continued in this city; but in 
1523, he exercifed his profeffion at Fuburg in Switzer- 
land, and in 1524, fettled at Lyons, as phyfician to the 
mother of Francis I. This lady, apprehending that he 
could, by his aftrological talents, predi€t future events, 
defired to be informed concerning the affairs cf France. 
Agrippa was dilgufted by the application: the princefs, 
difpleafed by his refufing to fatisfy her curtofity, difcon- 
tinued his penfion, and this circumitance invelved him in 
new difficulties. His next fettlement was at Antwerp, 
where his fingular talents atiraétcd general notice, and pro- 
cured for him various offers of diltgmufhed patronage. In 
1529, he was honoured with mvitations from Henry VILE. 
of England, the chancellor of the emperor, an Italian 
marquis, aud Margaret of Auffria, miflrefs of the Nether- 
lands. He accepted the propofal of the latter, and be- 
came hiftoriographer to the emperor Charles V. Agrippa’s 
eccentric genius would not allow him to enjoy at eae the 
honour and emolument to which he was intitled. In 35. a9 
he publifhed “a Treatife on the vanity of the Scicnces,” 
which oe a fevere fatire on the monks, theologians, preach- 
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ers, and members of the univerfities: but Erafmus, in 
{peaking of this work, fays, ‘‘ that on every occation he 
lafhes vice and commends virtue; but there are perfons who 
can bear nothing but praife.”” On this occafion, the em- 
peror, probably inftigated by his filter, whom the monks 
had prejudiced againit Agrippa, withdrew his penfion, and 
fuffered him to be imprifoned for debt at Bruffels, in 1531. 
After the death of Margaret, Agrippa was releafed trom 
prifen; but he publifhed another treatife at Antwerp, 
* on Occult Philofophy,” which revived the animofity of 
his enemies. The defign of this work was to explain, on 
the principles of the emanative fy{tem, the harmony of 
the elementary, celeftial, and intelle€:ual worlds. But the 
clergy difcovered or fufpected error and herefy ; and fuc- 
ceeded in delaying the publication of a third edition. But 
in 1533 it was publifhed at Cologne; and another edition 
appeared in 1542, which is the molt complete, and the 
moft fearce. ‘This publication was accompanied with an 
«© Apology for himielf to the Senate of Cologne,” which 
excited violent refentment, and obliged him to withdraw 
to Bonn; where he is faid to have divorced his third wife, 
whom he had married after the death of his fecond in 
1529, by whom he had five fons. ‘The peculiarity of his 
temper, and the narrownefs of his circumitances, impelled 
him once more to try his fortune in France; and accordingly 
he returned to Lyons in the year 1535. Here his reception 
was very different from what he expected: he was imprifon- 
ed on account of {ome fatirical papers which he had publifh- 
ed again{t the mother of Francis]. Having obtained a re- 
leafe, he retired to Grenoble in the fame year, 1535, and 
there he died, either in the hofpital of the city, or in the 
houfe of a friend. 
As Agrippa was an adept in chemiftry, and profeffed to 
be an altrologer, he was reputed to be a magician, and fup- 
ofed-to be accompanied by a genius, or devil, in the fhape 
of a black dog. ‘That he was not poffeffed of the grand 
art of alchymy is plain, from the poor circumftances in 
which he lived and died. He poffeffed wonderful talents 
for acquiring the knowledge of languages, and a verfatility 
of genius, which enabled him to affume and exercife a 
variety of profeffions. He was a foldier and a philofopher ; 
a municipal officer and a leGturer; a lawyer and a phylician ; 
an aitrologer and a divine. Neverthelefs, he was always 
embarrafled and diftrefled ; and though one flattering prof- 
pect after another prefented itfelf, he could not fo avail 
himfelf of them as to procure a permanent competence. 
Such were the liberality of his mind; and the extent of his 
knowledge, that he might have been eminently ufeful in 
inftructing and reforming the age in which he lived, if he 
had aot been fickle and felfth. Whillt he applauded Lu- 
ther, he continued in the communion of the church of 
Rome, and obtained the commendation of the pope for his 
fidelity. ‘* If he had any decided principles, they were 
thofe of that myftical fyftem of philofophy, which finds a 
fublime and fpiritual meaning in all the operations of nature, 
and leads the foul, (according to his own language, in his 
Epiftles) to a myfterious intercourfe, and an effential and 
immediate union with God. The mott valnable fervice which 
he performed to fociety was that of chaitifing the follies of 
ignorance and the vices of prieftcraft, in his fatirical writings, 
which entitle him, in the feale of letters, to a place, though 
of inferior diitin@tion, with Erafmus, In fine, Agrippa, 
though an extraordinary, and on the whole a f{plendid cha- 
racter, was rather a dazzling meteor than a fteady and ufeful 
luminary.” 
His principal writings, befides thofe we have mentioned, 
and feveral other pieces, were, “* A Differtation on Original 


Sin,” defigned to prove that the fall of our firft Parenta 
was the confequence of unchafte love: “ A Declamation on 
the Excellence of Women,” written to gratify Margaret of 
Auttna: «A Commentary on the Art of Raymond Lully,” 
which is as unintelligible and ridiculous as the original. “A 
mutilated edition of his works was printed at Lyons, in 
8vo. in 1586. They were publifhed in French at Paris, in 
1726. His “ Vanity of the Sciences’? was printed in 
4to. at Antwerp, in 1550, 1532, 15393 and the laft edi- 
tion has a head of the author. It was printed at Paris, in 
8vo. in 15303 and has been tranflated into Italian and 
French. Gen. Di&. 

Acrippa, furnamed Casror, flourifhed under the Em- 
peror Adrian, about the year 132. Eufebius (Eccl. Hit. 
lib. iv. c. 7. p. 120. Ed. Valef.) reprefents him as an excel- 
lent writer, who had ably confuted the errors of Batilides ; 
but his works are loft, and no confiderable fragment of them 
remains. 

Acrippa I., Heron, was the fon of Ariftobulus, by 
Berenice, the daughter of Herod the Great. He was 
brought up at Rome, with Drufus, the fon of Tiberius ; 
but having been reduced to penury by his liberality and 
profufion, he was under a neceflity, upon the death of 
Drufus, of retiring to Judea, where he immured himfelf in 
a cattle of Idumea, and determined to ftarve himfelf to death. 
His wife, Cyprus, the daughter of Phafael, and the grand- 
daughter of Herod the Great, diverted his purpofe, by 
procuring for him fome prefent relief. He alfo obtained 
temporary affiftance from Herod, the hufband of Herodias, 
who made him a magiftrate of Tiberias; but afterwards 
upbraiding him at a banquet with his kindnefs, Agrippa 
was offended and withdrew to Flaccus, governor of Syria, 
and afterwards to Rome. Here he attached himfelf to 
Caius Czfar; and having incenfed Tiberius, by fome ex- 
preffions that fignified a wifh for his death, and which were 
reported to the emperor, he was thrown into prifon and 
loaded with chains. Upon the death of Tiberius, and the 
acceflion of Caius Caligula, he was immediately releafed 
and diftinguifhed by tokens of favour. The new emperor 
arrayed him in purple; exchanged his iron chain for one of 
gold of the fame weight ; put a diadem on his head, con- 
ferred on him the title of king, and granted him the tetrar- 
chy of his late uncle Philip, and that of Abylene, in Syria, 
which had formerly belonged to Lyfanias, A.D.37. After 
continuing a year at Rome, he obtained leave to vifit his 
new dominions ; and embarking at Puteoli, he failed over to 
Alexandria, where his magnificent entry provoked the in- 
habitants, and expofed him to infult and indignity. The 
conduét of Flaccus, the Roman governor, who refufed him 
the redrefs which he demanded, and who was a violent per- 
fecutor of the Jews in this city, was reported by Agrippa 
to the emperor ; and by him he was ordered to be recalled, 
{tripped of his wealth, and banifhed into an ifland of the 
Archipelago, where, at length, he was put to death. 
Herod Antipas, who had, on a former occafion, treated 
Agrippa with contempt, beheld his elevation with jealonfy 
and envy ; and accompanied by his wife, Agrippa’s fitter, 
he took a journey to Rome, in order to obtain fimilar hoe 
nours; but Agrippa, in the mean while, accufed Herod to 
the emperor, as having been concerned in the confpiracy of 
Sejanus, and thus procured his difgrace and banif\ment 
to Lyons, in France. Caius conferred the treafures of 
Herod, and alfo the tetrarchy which he had poffeffed 
43 years, on Agrippa. A circumftance, however, oce- 
curred at this time, A.D. 39, which was a very fevere teft 
of Caligula’s attachment to Agrippa. The emperor had 
ordered his ftatue to be creéted and worhhipped in the fanc- 
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tuary of the Jewifh temple at Jerufalem. The Jews re- 
filled the execution of the order; and Petronius, the go- 
vernor, delayed it. Whillt the emperor was reading Petro- 
nius’s letter, in which he excufed his delay, and requefted 
further inftruGions, Agrippa prefented himfelf as an inter- 
ceffor in behalf of the Jews; but fo great were his agita- 
tion and diftrefe, that he fainted away, and was carried off 
to his own palace. As foon as he recovered, he wrote a 
pathetic letter to the emperor, preferved in the works of 
Philo (tom. ii. p. 586. Ed. Mangey), in which he declares, 
that, for his own part, he fhould not out-live the profana- 
tion of the facred temple, and that it would undoubtedly 
complete the ruin of the Jewifh nation, Caius relented and 
after fome further artifices on the part of Agrippa, the order 
was countermanded. The attempt, however, was afterwards 
renewed ; but the aflaffination of the emperor, A.D. 41, 
prevented the dreadful confequences which the execution of 
it muft have produced. 

Agrippa, who was now at Rome, contributed to the ac- 
ceffion of Claudius ; and was remunerated by the confirma- 
tion of all Caligula’s grants; by the addition of Judea, 
Samaria, and the fouthern parts of Idumea; and by feve- 
ral edits in favour of the Jews. He was, likewife, ho- 
noured with the confular infignia, and indulged with the 
privilege of paying his compliments to the emperor in 
Greek; a ceremony which was ufually performed in the 
Latin language. At his requeft, the kingdom of Chalcis, 
in Syria, was beftowed on his brother and fon-in-law, He- 
rod. All thefe grants were engraved on copper, and fet up 
in the capitol: and Agrippa was thus pofleffed of territo- 
ries, which extended to the fartheft limits of the dominions 
of his grandfather, Herod the Great. Agrippa, foon after 
the eftablifhment of Claudius, returned to his kingdom, 
where he manifefted a zealous attachment to the religion of 
his country; and caufed the golden chain, which Caius had 
given him, to be hung up in one of the moft confpicuous 
parts of the temple, as a monument to pofterity of the 
inftability of human affairs. He depofed and appointed 

- feveral high-priefts in a fhert time. H's government was 
conduéted, according to Jofephus, with a great degree of 
moderation and clemency; but Dion Caffius, (lib. lix. 
tom. ii. p.g28. Ed. Reimari) fays, that Agrippa was 
reckoned one of Caligula’s advifers in his cruel and tyran- 
nical meafures. If he had been lefs anxious to pleafe the 
Jews, he would not probably have difgraced his reign by 
the perfecution of the Chriftians, who feemed to have been 
very quiet at Jerufalem ever fince St. Paul’s converfion. 
The martyrdom of James the Lefs, the brother of John, 
and the imprifonment of Peter, are juilly afcribed to him. 
But with his zeal for the Jewifh rites and pradtices, he 
blended Heathen obfervances, which gave offence ; and, in 
conformity to the Roman tafte, he exhibited fhows of gla- 
diators and public games. At Cefarea, whither he went 
with a fplendid and numerous retinue, for the purpofe of 
celebrating fome games in honour of Claudius Cefar, he 
appeared in a brilliant garb on the theatre, and addreffled an 
elegant {peech to the deputies of Tyre and Sidon, who ap- 
peared before him to make an apology for fome offence, 
and to folicit his future favour. Thefe ambafladors, and 
other attendants on the occafion, exprefled their adulation 
in the moft extravagant terms; exclaiming, that his voice 
was that ofa god, and not a man, and practifing fome atti- 
tudes that approached to thofe of adoration. The king, 
fo far from reltraining thefe expreffions of flattery and ho- 
mage, manifefted his approbation of them; he was imme- 
diately feized with a violent diforder in his bowels, probably 
fimilar to that of Herod, his grandfather, and attended 
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with the fame cireumftances, which, after a torture of five 
days, terminated in his death, A.D. 44, in the 54th year 
of his age, and the 7th of his reign. He left a fon of the 
fame name, and three daughters, viz. Berenice, who was 
married to Herod, her father’s brother ; and Mariamne and 
Drufilla, both unmarried, but contraéted; the former to 
Julius Archelaus, the fon of Chalcias, or Elchias, probably 
of the Herodian family ; and the latter to Epiphanes, the 
fon of Antiochus, king of Comagene, but afterwards mar- 
ried to Azizus, king of Emefa. Mariamne abandoned 
Archelaus, her hufband, to marry Demetrius, a noble and 
rich Jew of Alexandria, and one of the chief magiftrates ; 
by whom fhe had a fon, named Agrippinus. Drufilla left 
her hufband, and renounced the Jewihh religion to marry 
Felix, governor of Judea: by him fhe had a fon, called 
Agrippa, who perifhed with his mother, in the conflagra- 
tion occafioned by mount Vefuvius, under the emperor 
Titus. His death was celebrated at Ciefarea with tumultu- 
ous rejoicinzs, and his memory infulted with the vileft out- 
rages. Jofeph. Antiq. Philof. Legat. Ant. Un. Hitt. 
vol.iii. p.272—279. Svo. 

Acrippall. Heron, was the fon of Agrippa I.; edu- 
cated at Rome, and at the death of his father was 17 years 
old; and therefore thought too young for fucceeding in 
the kingdom. Judea, on this occafion, became a Roman 
province, and was committed to the care of Cufpins Fades, 
who received inftru€tions to punifh thofe who had infulted 
the memory of the late king. When Herod, the uncle of 
Agrippa, died, the fuperintendency of the temple and facred 
treafury, the privilese of nominating the high-prieft, and 
the kingdom of Chalcis, were conferred upon him. He 
refided chiefly at Jerufalem, where, with his fitter Berenice, 
he heard Paul’s defence before Feftus, the Roman governor, 
(recorded Aéts, xxv. xxvi.) and owned himfelf almoft con- 
vinced by it. Agrippa difpleafed the Jews by building a 
palace, which overlooked the temple, and expofed their 
fervice to the view of Feftus and the Romans ; but to pre- 
vent this intrufion, they erected a partition wall, which the 
king ordered to be demolifhed. On application to the em- 
peror, and by the interceffion of Poppza, the wall was 
allowed to remain. At the commencement of that revolt, 
which terminated in the deftruGtion of the Jewifh nation, 
Agrippa, attempting to appeafe the Jews, was fo infulted 
by them that he was obliged to fecure himfelf from their 
violence, by leaving Jerufalem. He afterwards joined Cef- 
tius, the Roman governor; and when Vefpafian arrived in 
the province, he met him with a confiderable reinforcement, 
and accompanied him to Rome, when he took poffeffion of 
the empire. During the fiege of Jerufalem, he was very 
ferviceable to Titus; and after its redu€tion, he and Bere- 
nice (with whom he was fufpeted to have had an incef- 
tuous intercourfe) retired to Rome. His kingdom is faid 
to have been enlarged by the influence of Titus, who was 
paffionately attached to his filter Berenice ; and who would 
have married her, if the Romans had not refilted his defign, 
partly becaufe fhe was a Jewefs, and partly becaufe fhe was 
royally defcended. He was, therefore, obliged to fend her 
away. As for Agrippa, he was the laft of the Herodian 
race that bore the royal title, and is fuppofed to have died at 
Rome, as fome fay, A.D. go; according to others, A.D. 
943 and as others fay, A.D. 100. Jofeph. Ant. Bell. Jud. 
Ant. Un. Hift. vol. ii. Gen. Dict. 

Acrippa, Marcus-Vispanius, was a perfon of cbfcure 
origin at Rome, educated with OGavianus, afterwards Au. 
guitus, diltinguifhed as his companion and friend, con- 
fided as his favourite general, in all the viciflitudes of his 
life, and lamented by him at his death. Although his fa- 
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mily is not known, he muft have rifen into early notice, as 
his firft wife was Attica, the daughter of Pomponius Atticus. 
When the war broke out between Mare Antony and Oc- 
tavianus, Agrippa refcued Salvidienus, the general of the 
latter, in circumftances of imminent danger; and concurring 
with him, drove Lucius, Antony’s bratken into the city of 
Perufia, and invetted the place before he had time to reflect 
on his own perilous fituation. Being afterwards appointed 
commander of the fleet of O&tavianus, he took Hiera, one 
of the /Eolian iflands, and afterwards obtained, by his fill 
and valour, a complete vi€lory over the whole fleet of 
Pompey, for which he was honoured with a ftandard and a 
roftral crown. On another occafion, when Antony had af- 
fembled his fleet at Actium, Agrippa interrupted his con- 
voys; and having made feveral defcents on the coaft of 
Greece, which haraffed the enemy, and difperfed a fquadron 
that was advancing to join Antony, he dire&ted the famous 
naval engagement that enfued, and by which O@avianus 
fecured the empire. Odtavianus, having thus acquired the 
fupreme power, confulted his two friends Agrippa and 
Mecenas, whether he fhould retain his fuperiority or fur- 
render it to the fenate. Agrippa advifed the reftoration of 
the Roman liberty; but Macenas’s advice to retain his 
power was more agreeable to the views of Octavianus, and 
was therefore followed; and yet Agrippa ftill retained his 
matter’s favour. In the year before Chrift 28, they were 
colleagues in the confulate, which was the fecond time of 
Agrippa’s bearing that office ; and the coalition was renewed 
in the following year. 

Agrippa by marrying Marcella, the emperor’s niece, was 
received into the imperial family ; and in their command of 
the army, OGavianus and Agrippa poffeffed equal authority 
and diftinétion. His munificence was fignally difplayed in 
the buildings which he ereéted at Rome; the mof remark- 
able of which were his portico for the ufe of popular affem- 
blies, and the famous temple called the PanrnHeox. When 
O@Gavianus was dangeroufly ill in the year before Chrift 23, 
he committed to him his ring, which being confidered as a 
preference of Agrippa for his fucceffor, offended Marcellus, 
and rendered it neceflary on the recovery of Auguiftus, to 
remove him from court by an honourable exile to the rich 
government of Syria. Upon the death of Marcellus, Agrippa 
was recalled to Rome, where he was married to Julia, the 
daughter of Auguftus and Marcellus’s widow, and con- 
tributed to reftore the tranquillity of the city. The next 
fervice he performed was to oppofe the Germans, who had 
made an incu-fion into Gaul, and to drive them back beyond 
the Rhine. The Cantabrians, who were vigoroufly com- 
bating for liberty, demanded greater exertions ; but they 
were at laft completely reduced. A triumph, which he 
declined, was decreed to him by the fenate on this occafion ; 
but in recompence of his fervice, Anguftus affociated him 
with himfelf in the tribunitian power, which was conferred on 
him for five years; he was alfo appointed joint Cenfor, and 
concurred with Auguftus in that redu€tion of fenators, 
which was called a Reform of the Order. His two children 
by Julia were alfo adopted by the emperor in the year before 
Chritt 17. After three years he was fent to appeafe the 
diffenfions that had occurred in the eaft. As he was paffing 
through Ionia with Herod the Great, the Jews complained 
to him, that they were hindered in fending their tribute to 
the temple at Jerufalem; that they were obliged to ferve in 
the army ; and had other hard‘hips impofed upon them in- 
confiftent with the privileges granted them by the Romans. 
Agrippa gave them and their adverfaries a folemn hearing, 
and in court confirmed to them their privileges; and gave 
orders, that no one fhould moleft them in the obfervation of 


their peculiar rites and cuftoms, Having alfo appeafed fome 
troubles which had arifen in the Cimmerian Bofphorus, he 
returned home, and a triumph was again decreed.him, which 
he refufed. After this period no perfon that was not of the 
imperial family ever obtained a triumph in Rome. The 
tribunitian power having been renewed to him for five years 
more, he was next fent to Pannonia, and having quieted the 
difturbances in that country, he returned to Italy, where he 
was attacked in Campania, with a fever that foon terminated 
in his death, A. U. C. 742, B.C. 12, in the sift year 
of hisage. Auguftus, as foon as he heard of his illinefs, 
left the {ports which were then exhibited by his two grand- 
fons in honour of Minerva, and haftened to vifit his dying 
friend ; but he had expired a few minutes before his arrival. 
The news greatly afflicted him, and he lamented the lofs of 
the greatelt general of his age, the wifeft minifter, and the 
moft faithful and difinterefted friend. His body was con- 
veyed to Rome, and buried in Auguttus’s own maufoleum, 
near Marcellus ; the emperor pronounced his funeral oration, 
and declared, that he would not be feparated, even after his 
death, fron: two perfons, whom he fo tenderly loved in his 
life. By his will he bequeathed the fine gardens and bath, 
which were called by his name, to the Roman people ; but 
his principal heir was Auguftus. His furviving children 
were one daughter by his firft wife Cecilia Attica, named 
Agrippina, and married to Tiberius; and three fons and 
two daughters by his third wife Julia. “Two of the fons 
died in their youth; and the other, Poithumus Agrippa, was 
facrificed to the jealoufy of Tiberius foon after his acceffion ; 
one of the daughters, vz. Julia, was married to Lucius Pau- 
lus ; and the other Agrippina, to the celebrated Germanicus. 
Agrippa’s fame, fufficiently eftablifhed by his great aétions, 
has derived an acceffion from the immortal records of poetry. 
Virgil, in his anticipation of the battle of A€tium, gives. 
the following dignified fetch of this commander : 


« Parte alia ventis et dis Agrippa fecundis, 
Arduus, agmen agens: cui, belli infigne fuperbum, 
Tempora navali fulgent rofrata corona.’ 
En, vill. 6823 

* Agrippa feconds him with profp’rous gales, 
And with propitious gods, his foes affails : 
A naval crown, that binds his manly brows,, 
The happy fortune of the fight foreflows.”’ 

Drypen. 


Horace alfo addreffes to him an. ode- (Od. vi. lib. 1.) in 
which he confeffes his own inability to celebrate worthily his 
great exploits, a tafk fitter for the Homeric pen of Varius. 
Sueton. in Aug. Op. tom. i. p. 157, &e. Ed. Pitife. Dion. 
Caff. Op. lib. 45-54. tom. ii. p. 419, &c. Ed. Reimari. 
Ant. Univ. Hilt. vol. xii. p. 96-172. 8vo. Crevier’s Hitt. 
Rom. Emp. vol. iii. Gen. Biog. 

Acrippa, Mensntus, was conful of Rome, A. U. Cy 
251. B.C. 503. He obtained the honours of a triumph 
for a complete vi€tory, which he and his colleague, P. 
Pofthumius, gained over the Sabines. When the: people 
refilted the tyranny of the Patricians, in the confu- 
late of Virginius and Veturius, he was deputed to effect a 
reconciliation ; and it is faid that, on this occafion, he pro- 
nounced the famous apologue of the ftomach and members, 
by which, with promifes of a redrefs of grievances, he 
gained his purpofe. In theirdemand of magiitrates of their 
own (who were the tribunes) to proteét their rights, he ac- 
quiefced ; and he advifed the fenate to comply. He died, 
at an advanced: age, with a charaéter highly efteemed for 
wifdom and integrity ; but fo poor, that his relations in- 
tended to bury himin a private manner. The people, how- 
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ever, afieffed themfelves at two ounces of brafs each, in order 


to procure for him a magnificent funeral; and when the 
fenate, unwilling to fanG@ion this mode of railing money, 
decreed a fum for the purpofe out of the treafury, the people 
refufed to receive back their money, but ordered it to be 


paid to the children of the deceafed. Livy. lib. i. c. 16. 
32. 33. p. 305-381-389. Ed. Drakenb. Dionyf, Halicarn. 
tom. 1p. 340. 340. Ind. Oxon. 
Aceripea, in Ancient Geography, a colony of Bithynia in 
Ajia, formed by the Agrippenfes, 
AGRIPPIADES, anamezivenby HerodtoANTHEDON. 
AGRIPPINA, the clder, in Biography and Hiflory, 
was the daughter of Marcus Agrippa, and wife of Ger- 
manicus Cexfar. When the German Legions revolted in 
the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, the attended her 
hufband in the camp; and though fhe had the charge 
of an infant fon, and was pregnant with a fecond child, 
it was with difficulty that the was perfuaded to retire 
from the danger that threatened them; and the commifera- 
tion which her fituation excited induced the revolters to 
yeturn to their allegiance. On another oceafion, when the 
viGtorious Germans were on their march to make an irruption 
into Gaul, and it was propofed to demoli‘h the bridge on the 
Rhine, near Treves, in order to {top their progrefs, Avrip- 
ina prevented it, and thus fecured a retreat for Cecina and 
fis legions. When they arrived, fhe met them at the head 
of the bridge, returned them thanks for their valour, and 
diftributed aniong them clothes and medicines. The jealous 
fpirit of Tiberius took offence at this condu€t, which me- 
rited commendation, and aggravated the diflike with which 
fhe was regarded at court, in confequence of her difagree-, 
ment with Livia, the mother of the emperor, She afterwards 
attended her hufband in his difficult and perilous expedition 
to the Eaftern provinces of the empire, and was the forrowful 
witnefs of his laft confli&, which happened at Antioch, 
A.D. 19. The dying prince conjured her by the memory 
of a hufband once dear to her, and by their children, the 
produét of mutual love, to reftrain her great fpirit, yield to 
her hoftile fortune, and take care at her return to Rome not 
to irritate thofe in power by an ill-judged rivalfhip. Agrip- 
pina gathered the afhes of her deceafed hufband, and braving 
the dangers of the fea in the wortt feafon of the year, haf- 
tened home, and landed at Brundufium, carrying the fe- 
pulchral urn, and accompanied by two of her children. 
The mournful fpectacle produced an univerfal groan amid{t 
the multitude, who waited her landing ; nor were the lamen- 
tations of relations to be diltinguifhed, as Tacitushas defcribed 
the fcene, from thofe of ftrangers, nor of men from thofe 
of women. Agrippina’s fpirit was unfubdued ; after her 
return to Rome, fhe forgot the dying charge of her hufband, 
and fell a facrifice to the wicked arts of Sejanus. By his 
agents he perfuaded her, that it was the intention of the 
emperor to poifon her; and fhe had the imprudence to dif- 
clofe her fufpicion to the reigning tyrant. This circumftance 
induced him to determine upon her ruin; and immediately 
after the death of his mother, Livia, he fent to the fenate 
Jetters of accufation again{t her and her fon Nero. The 
fenate hefitated; but Sejanus furnifhed the evidence that was 
neceflary for their condemnation. She was banifhed to the 
ifle of Pandataria, now Santa Maria, lying off the coaft of 
‘Terracina; and her fon Nero was banifhed to the neighbour- 
ing ifle of Pontia, where he foon died. Drufus, her fecond 
fon, was confined in the lower apartments of the palace, and 
there famifhed. Agrippina furvived about four years; and 
her death, which happened through want of food, either 
voluntarily or by compulfion, A.D. 33, was announced by 
Tiberius to the fenate ; and the favage tyrant accepted the 
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thanks of this body, for not ordering her to be frarpled, 
and her body to be expofed like that of a common male- 
facior. "This pretended clemency was more than counter- 
balanced by a charge againft her of adultery with A finius 
Gallus, whofe death, he faid, had been the caule of hers. 
Her known charaéter for chafhity repelled this infamous 
charge ; and Tacitus fums it up ina few words, by obferving, 
that “impatient of equality and greedy of domination, fhe 
had banifhed female frailties by her mafculine ambition.” 
Ter remains were brought in great pomp from Pandataria, 
by her fon Caligula, foon after his acceffion, and depofited 
in the maufoleum of Auguftus, and all forts of honours 
were paid to her memory— an inftance, fays an excellent 
biographer, of filial piety, which is one of the beft things 
recorded of that imperial monfter!’?? Tacit. Annal. lib. i. ii. 

iil. iv. Crevier’s Hilt. of the Emperors, vol. ii. ii. 
Acrippina, the younger, was the daughter of Ger- 
manicus, by the preceding Agrippina, and the mother of 
Nero. In the year 28 fhe was married by Tiberius to Cn, 
Domitius, belonging to the imperial family, but faithlefs, 
ferocious, and debauched; and as Agrippina was no lefs 
profligate than her hufband, Domitius might well obferve, 
as Suetonius inferms us, (in Nero c. 6, tom. 1. p. 374. Ed. 
Pitife.) when he was congratulated on the birth of a fon, 
that from him and that princefs nothing could be born but 
fome montter, fatal to the human fpecies; and his declaration 
was too exattly verified by the crimes and cruelties of Nero. 
Agrippina was diftinguifhed with honours by her brother 
Caligula, at his acceflion; but loft her hufband before the 
end of that reign. Before his death, however, fhe had an 
intrigue with M. Lepidus, who was the companion of Ca- 
ligula in his debaucheries, and who afpired to the empire; and 
was concerned with him in his confpiracy again{t her brother. 
For this crime fhe and her filter Julia were deprived of the 
honours, which were conferred upon them at the commences 
ment of this reign ; their poffcflions were forfeited and fold 
by an auction in Gaul, at which Caligula prefided; and they 
were banifhed to the ifle of Pontus. Agrippina was con « 
pelled to carry in herarms the urn that held Lepidus’s afhes 
all the way from Gaul to Rome ; aad at the fame time T’- 
gellinus, under the charge of adultery with her, was exiled. 
In the reign of Claucius, Agrippina was recalled from bi- 
nifhment, and married to a fecond hufband, whofe name wzs 
Crifpus Paflienus, a celebrated orator, who had been twice 
conful, and who was very rich; and whom his wife poifoned 
in order to obtain poffeffion of wis wealth, which he had 
bequeathed to her by his will. After the death of Meffalina, 
the third wife of Claudius, this emperor was induced A. D. 
48, by the perfuafions of Pallas, to marry his niece Agrippinz, 
who exercifed the new powers fhe thus acquired with a degree 
of haughtinefs, injuftice and cruelty, that might have been 
reafonably expected from her well-known chara&er. She 
did not blufh, fays Tacitus, to proflitute herfelf to Pallas, 
in order to fecure her fon’s elevation, and to gratify her own 
infatiable thirft for gold; and becaufe Lolha Paulina had 
been her rival for the imperial dignity, fhe was banifhed and 
put to death ; and Dion Caffius (lib. Ix. tom. ii. p. 970. 
Ed. Reimari.) fays, that her head was brought to Agrip- 
pina, who opened and examined the teeth, in which there 
was fome particular mark, that fhe might thus identify her 
perfon. She manifelted her wifdom, however, in ufing her 
influence for recalling Seneca from banifhment, and placing 
her fon Nero under his tuition; but regardlefs of every 
principle of juftice, fhe engaged the intereft of Pallas, and 
prevailed with the weak emperor to adopt her fon Domitius, 
then (viz. A.D. 50.) called Nero Claudius Czfar, though 
he had a fon of his own, Britannicus, to whom he was, af- 
feCtionately 
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feGionately attached, and to give him the prerogative of an 
elder brother. On this occafion Agrippina hericlt received 
an additional honour in the furname of Auguita. Briten- 
nicus was deprived of every opportunity of recommencing 
himfelf to his father, and reduced by the arts of the empreis 
to the moft deprefled condition. Agrippina oftentatioufly 
exerciled her authority in eflablifhing a colony at the capital 
of the Ubii, where fhe was born, and in giving it the name 
of Colonia Azrippina, or Agrippinenfis ; bet it has been 
for many ages called Cologne, and the name of Agrippina 
has been fupprefled. Her vanity alfo led her to obtain leave 
to enter the capital in a car, like thofe in which the pricfts 
were carried, and on which all facred things were depofited. 
In order to gratify her avarice, as well as her pride, fhe 
eaufed Statilius Taurus to be accufed, and provoked him 
by falfe charges to fuicide, that fhe might get peflcflion of 
his fine gardens. At length, Claudius began to be fenfible 
of the crimes of Agrippina; and after drinking freely he 
happened to drop an expreffion, which alarmed her, viz. 
that it was his fate firft to bear the wickednefs of his wives, 
and then to punifh them. She had alfo a rival in Domitia 
Lepido, Nero’s aunt, a woman no lefs unprincipled and de- 
bauched than hericlt ; and the contrived, by accufing her of 
forcery aud magic and other crimes, to deftroy her. She then 
d refed the efforts of her malice again{t Narcifins, who was 
the declared friend of Britannicus and a powerful treedman ; 
and {uccceded firlt in driving him from court, and at length 
in procuring his death, as well as that of Julius Silanus, 
who was of high rank, and a cefcendant of Auguftus. In 
the mean while, having removed Narciffus. the vigilant guar- 
dian of Claudius’s lifc, fhe determined to facritice the em- 
peror himfelf. His attachment to Britannicus was undif- 
guifed; and he retolved upon foon giving him the toga 
virilis, “that Rome, as he faid, may at laft have a true 
Cefar.”’ Agrippina’s fears acccierated her purpofe; and 
fhe applied to Locufta, who had been lately condemned for 
adminiltering poifon after fhe had been long {pared as the ufe- 
ful inftrument of tyranny, to prepare the poifon by whieh fhe 
defigned to get rid of the emperor. The poifon was mixed 
with mufhrooms, a favourite difh of Claudius, and very fpee- 
dily produced effe&t. Having dfpatched the emp:-ror, A. D. 
54, fhe pretended forrow on the cccafion ; and afl: Ging ten- 
dernefs for Biitannicus, whom fhe kept in a {tate of retire- 
ment, fhe caufed Nero, accompauicd by Burrhus, to appear 
before the foldiers, and to be acknowledged as emperor. 
The enormities with which Nero’s reign commenced were 
fanQioned by her example, and encouraged by her authority. 
To her Nero paid great refpe€t and deference, calling her 
“the befl of mothers ;’? and the fenate granted her the pri- 
vilege of being preceded by two litors, and the dignity of 
pricitefs of Claudius, whom fhe had poifoned. Thefe tokens 
of refpec ferved only to inflame the ambition of Agrippina, 
whofe defign it was to reign under her fon’s name. Accord- 
ingly the privately and by concealment attended the debates 
of the fenate, and at a public audience of ambaffadors, fhe 
attempted to afcend the throne with her fon; but was fea- 
fonably reftraincd by the fuggeftion of Seneca, that he fhould 
defeend and meet her. But fhe foon perceived that her 
power began to decline, and this was a mortification, which 
her proud and violent f{pirit could not well bear. To divert 
the evil, the at one time raved and menaced, and at another 
recurred to every complying and focthing meafure. The 
difzrace of Pallas was very hoftile to her influence ; and her 
fou’s refpe& diminifhed in proportion to the degree in which 
his independent power was eltablifhed by the removal and 
death of Britannicus, and his confeqnent refcue from the 
danger of a rival, When-the attempted to pay court to the 
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foldiers and nobles, Nero deprived her of her guards and 
honours, excluded her from the palace, and obliged her to 
retire, folitary and negle&ed, to her own palace. Never- 
thelefs, fhe was again reftored to favour, which fhe endea- 
voured to fecure by various artifices; and, as it is faid, by 
fome compliances, which are the moft odious and reproachful 
that can be conceived of in the relation of a mother and fon. 
Poppea’s influence over Nero foon became paramount to 
every other ; nor was it reftrained even by the guilt of par- 
ricide, to which fhe ‘timulated him. But howto perpetrate 
this horrid deed, without expofing himfelf to public de- 
teftation, was a fubjeét of ferious deliberation. At length 
a galley was prepared by Anicetus, commander of his fleet, 
which might eafily admit water and founder ; and Agrip- 
pina was enticed on board inthe Baianbay. ‘The ttratagem, 
however, did not fucceed; for though Aceronia, the com- 
panion of Agrippina, lott her life, Agrippina herfelf got fafe 
to fhore. The crime could no longer be concealed ; and it 
became neceflary to complete what had been begun. Ac- 
cordingly Anicetus, with a body of mariners, furrounded 
the houfe where fhe had taken refuge; and entering her 
chamber, difpatched her with many wornds, A. D. 59. 
To the aflaffins, it is feid, fhe prefented her womb, and bade 
them finke that part which had harboured fuch a moniter, 
She was buried the fame night without any ceremony, and 
had no tomb whillt Nero lived; but after his death fome of 
her furviving fervants ereAed a mean monument over her 
remains, near the high road from Rome to Mifenum. Nero 
aff-Ged contrition after the event; but afterwards wrote a 
letter to the fenate, or rather procured one to be written by 
Seneca, for which he has been much bland, accufing her 
of many crimes, and charging her with a confpiracy, which 
rendered her death a fortunate event to the Roman people. 
The fenate fervilely decreed thanks to the gods for his efcape, 
and the day on which Agrippina was born to be marked in 
the calendar as an inaufpicious day. Her crimes were of the 
mott atrocious kind, and her memory has been execrable. 
Neverthelefs the is faid to have been a princefs of fome learn- 
ing, and to have written memoirs of her life, referred to by 
Tacitus and the elder Pliny. Suetonius in Calig. Claud. and 
Nero. Tacit. Annal. lid. xii. 14. Crevier’s Hilt. Rom. 
Emp. vol. iii. andiv. Voff. de Hitt. Lat. 

AGRIPPINIANS, in Church Hftory. the followers of 
Agrippinus, bifhop of Carthage, in tne third century, who 
firit introduced and defended the pra@tice of rcbaplization. 
Arnd, Lex. Ant. Eccl. p. 465. 

AGRIS, or Agrifa, in Ancient Geography, the name of a 
town of Carmania, between the mouth cf-ihe Saru: and the 
{trait that leads to the Perfian gulph. Long. g6° 30’; and 
Tat. 23°, according to Ptolemy. 

AGRIUM, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a 
name given to an impurer fort of xatrum. The purer fort 
of this falt they call halmyrhaga, and the coarfer and dirtier 
kind agrium. ‘The former of thefe they had from Media, 
the latrer from Thrace. 

AGRIUS, in L£ntomology, a f{pecies of the Sprinx 
Zygena, which is black, with wings pointed with green ; the 
piimores black, and the pofterior blue; found in Suri- 
nam 

AGRIZALA, a town of Afia Minor, belonging to the 
TeGofagi of Galatia. Long. 2°. Lat. 41° 30’, according 
to Prokemy. 

AGRO, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Tigré. 

AGROCA Road, in Geography, lies to the weft of the 
Battimentos, near Porto Bello, on the Spanifh main, and is 


well fecured for eight or nine thips 5 where they are land- 
locked 
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Iocked by feveral iflands, which appear at fea like part of 
the main. Maltham’s Naval Gazett. 

AGROIRA, a name which fome have given to Attala 
of Lydia, 

AGROM, in Medicine, a difeafe frequent in Bengal, and 
other parts of the Indies, wherein the tongue chaps and 
cleaves in feveral places, being alfo extremely rough, and 
fometimes covered with white {pots. ‘The Indians are very 
fearful of this difeafe, which they attribute to extreme heat 
of the ftomach. 

Their remedy is, to chew the black-feeded bafilica, and 
drink fome chalybeated liquor, or the juice of large mint. 

AGROPOLI, in Geography, a town of the Principato 
Citra of Naples, on the gulph of Salerno; 26 miles weft- 
fouth-weft of Cangiano ; and 22 miles fouth-fouth-eaft of 
Salerno. N. lat. 40° 22’. E.long. 14° 54’. 

AGROSPI, in Ancient Geography, a town of Ethiopia, 
fituate, according to Ptolemy, on the banks of the Nile. 

AGROSTEMMA, Aypu supe, the garland of ihe 
field, in Botany, a genus of the decandria pentagynia clats 
and order, and natural order of caryophyllet. Its charac- 
ters are, that the calyx is a one-leafed, coriaceous, or lea- 
ther-like, tubulous, five-toothed, permanent perianthium ; 
the corolla has five petals, with claws of the length of 
the tube of the calyx, and border fpreading, obtufe and 
undivided; the ftamina are ten awl-fhaped filaments, five 
alternately Jater than the other five, inferted into each claw 
of the petals, the anthers fimple ; the piftillum an ovate 
germ, with filiform, ere& ftyles, of the length of the tta- 
mina, and fimple ftigmas ; the pericarpium an oblong-ovate, 
covered, one celled, five-valved capfule; the feeds very nu- 
merous, kidney-fhaped, and dotted ; the receptacles free, 
as many as feeds ; the interior ones gradually longer. N.B. 
The A. githago has not a crowned corolla, cr bloffom, 
as the others have. Dr. Smith (Flor. Brit. vol. ii. p. 493-), 
obferves, that this genus is fcarcely diftinét from the 
Lycunis. There are four fpecies, viz. 1. A- githago, 
corn campion or cockle, which is hirfute or hairy, with calyx 
longer than the corolla, petals entire, or flightly emarginate, 
and naked. 2. A. coronaria, rofe campion, tomentofe, 
with leaves ovate-lanceolate, petals flightly emarginate, 
crowned and ferrate. 3. A. jflos Fovis, umbellate rofe 
campron, tomentofe, with emarginate petals and flowers in 
a corymb or kind of fpike. 4. A. cali rofa, {mooth cam- 
pion, with leaves linear-lanceclate, emarginate petals, 
crowned. The ff? {pecies is a common annual weed, in 
corn-fields, and flowers in June or July; the feeds are black, 
with a furface like fhagreen, and appear in the microfcope 
like a hedge-hog rolled up. The /econd {pecies is biennial, 
a native of Italy, the Valais, and Siber ia; but fo long an 
inhabitant of Englifh gardens, that it is become a kind 
of weed. Of this plant there are three varieties, one with 
deep red, another with ficth-coloured, and a third with 
white flowers; but they are not much efteemed, as the dou- 
ble rofe-campion, which is a fine flower, has excluded the 
others from moft good gardens. The fingle rofe campions 
are fufficiently propagated by their felf fown feeds. The 
variety with double-flowers, having no feeds, is propagated 
by parting the roots in autumn, and planting them in a 
border of freth undunged earth, at the diftance of about fix 
inches; they fhould be watered gently till they have taken 
root: afterwards wet, as wellas dung, is injusious to them. 

“In fpring they fhould be removed into the borders of the 
flower-garden, where they will be very ornamental, whilft 
they flower in July and Auguft. The third {pecies grows 
naturally on the Swifs and Piedmontefe mountains, and in 
the Palatinate, and was cultivated in 1739, by Mr. Miller. 
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It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in September. It 
will thrive beit in a mot foil and fhady fituation. The 
fourth {pecies is annual. It is a native of Italy, Sicily, and 
the Levant; but being a plant of little beauty, it is pre- 
ferved in botanic gardens merely for variety. It was culti- 
vated in 1739, by Mr. Miller. 

AGROSTIS, formed from eyyos, a field, bent-graft, in 
Botany, a genus of the triandria diyynia clafs and order, and 
of the natural order of gramina or graffes. Its charaéters 
are, that the calyx is a one-flowered, bivalve, acuminate 
glume, or hufk tapering to a point; the corolla, bivalve 
and acuminate, with one valve larger than the other; the 
ftamina have three filaments longer than the corolla, with 
forked anthers ; the piltillum is a roandifh germ with two 
reflex villous ftyles, and {ligmas longitudinally hifpid, or as 
Dr. Smith fays, plurofe: the pericarpium is a corolla 
growing to the feed, not gaping; the feed is roundith, point- 
ed at both ends, with the corolla adhering clofely to it. 
Profeflor Martyn enumerates 35 {pecies, and Gmelin 42 
{pecies. They are diftributed into two clafles; the arifate 
or thofe with awrs, and the mutice or naked, without awns. 
To the firft clafs belong the following. 1. A. /pica venti, 
filky bent-grafs, with entire petals, the outer petal having a 
ftiff, ftraight, and very long awn, and the panicle {preading. 
2. A. inlerrupta, interrupted-fpike B. with bifid petals, the 
outer awned, the panicle attenuated, contracted and inter- 
rupted. 3. A. miliacea, millet B. with the outer petal ter- 
minating in a {tiff ftraight awn of a moderate length. 4. A. 
bromoides, with a fimple narrowed panicle, pubefcent corolla, 
an awn ftraight, longer than the calyx. 5. A. au/flralis, 
fouthern B. with the panicle approaching to a {pike, the 
feed ovate and pubefcent, and awn of the length of the ca- 
lyx. 6. A. arundicea, reedy B. with oblong panicle, outer 
petal, villous at the bafe, and furnifhed with a writhed awn, 
longer than the calyx. 7. A. calamagroflis, branching B. 
with thickened panicle, the whole of the outer petal woolly, 
awned at the tip, and branching culm. 8. A. feriotina, late 
B. with oblong mucronate flofcules, and culm covered with 
very fhort leaves. 9. A. rubra, red B. with the flowering 
part of the panicle very f{preading, outer petal fmooth, awn 
terminal, {piral and recurved. 10. A. /piciformis, {piky B. 
with the panicle rcfemblirg a fpike, two-awned flowers, one 
awn inferted into the receptacle, jointed and longer than the 
other, which is ftraight, and inferted below the tip of the 
corolla, which is rough. 11. A. hirfuta, hairy B. with the 
panicle approaching to a fpike, culm and leaves hirfute, 
glumes of the corolla awned on the back, and bifid at the 
tip. 12. A. matre/la, with the flowers in racemes, outer 
valve of the calyx bent in, and the tip of the keel only 
gaping. 13. A. canina, brown B. with ovated coloured 
calyx, naked corolla, an incurved awn on the back of the 
petals, and proftrate culms alittle branching. To the clafs 
of awned agroftis, Gmelin refers the following fpecies, viz. 
A. vinealis and A. cinna, of Martyn. A. alpina, with 
fetaceous leaves, compact panicle, rough and coloured calyx, 
and exterior petal wich a jomted awn in its back. A. laerfiy 
with elongated calyxes, awn of the petals recurved at the 
back, and proftrate culms with four branches. A. gigantea, 
with the upper part of the panicle firft flowering very wide, 
rough calyxes, the exterior petal {mooth, the back flightly 
awned above, and an ereét culm. A. dubia, with equal 
{mooth calyxes, corolla mucronated below the apex, and fe- 
taceous leaves. A. fe/flucoides, with fetaceous leaves, {preading 
panicle, and petals with awn bent in at the bafe twice as long 
as the calyxes. A. jiliformis, with filiform leaves and culms, 
approximate panicle, and {mooth flofcules awned at the bafe. 

To the /econd clafs of Agroftis without awns are refarred 
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the following fpecies, viz. 14. A. folonifera, creeping B, 
or black fquitch, with branches of the panicle {preading, 
naked, creeping culm, and equal calyces. _Dr. Smith de- 
fcribes this fpecies as having a compact panicle, ramofe 
creeping culm, congelted flowers, and calyces equal, lan- 
ceolate and pubelcent. 15. A. capillaris, fine B. with 
panicle capillary, fpreading, flexuofe, and calyces equal, 
{ubulate:{mooth (flightly roughith, Gmel.) coloured. 16. 
A. fylvatica, wood B. with paniclé-santracted, calyces equal, 
thoie of the barren flowers shorter than the corolla, and thofe 
of the fertile ones twice as long. 17. A. alba, white B. with 
panicle loofe, calyces equal, and culm creeping. 18. A. pumila, 
dwarf B. with panicle on one fide, culms ereé& in bunches. 
19. A. minima, leak B. with panicle filiform, flowers, ellip- 
tic, retufe and awnlefs, and villous corolla. 20. A. tenaciffima, 
tough B. with panicle contracted, filiform; flowers linear, 
and valves parallel. 21. A. virginica, virginian B. with 
panicle contra&ed ; leaves rolled inwards, fubulate, nigid, 
ftanding out. 22. A. mexicana, Mexican B. with panicle 
oblong heaped; calyces and corolla acuminate and nearly 
equa’. 23. A. purpurafcens, purple B. with panicle con- 
tracted, elongate, branches prefied clofe, upright, and florets 
unequal and acuminate. 24. A. indica, Indian B. with 
panicle contracted, racemes lateral, ercét, alternate. 25. A. 
ciliata, ciliate B. with elumes of the calyx angular and ciliate. 
26. A. panicea, bearded 4. with panicle fub{piked; branches 
and branchlets fafcicled; valves of the calyx and one of the 
corolla awned, that of the corolla very fhort. 27. A. lenta, 
forked B. with fpikes fubtern, umbellate, flofcules awnlefs, 
oblong, acute, calycine valves fubequal, leaves and fheaths 
fmooth. 28. A. complanata, flat-ftalked B. with fpikes um- 
belled, fmooth ; outer calycine valves awned ; flatted leaves 
and {mooth fheaths. 29. A. gungens, prickly B. with pa- 
nicle contracted, leaves involute, iti, pungent, the upper 
ones obliquely oppofite, and branching culm. 30. A. 
vinealis, fhort-awned B. with culms afcending, calyx colour- 
ed, awn nearly itraight, from below the middle of the back, 
about as long as the calyx. 31. A. ovata, ovate-panicled 
B. with outer peta! awned below the tip; panicle ovate, 
contrafted and {ptkeform. 32. A. odorata, {weet B. having 
fpikes, with the florets pointing one way, heaped together, 
awnlefs. 33. A. plicata, plaited-leaved B. with leaves plaited, 
and {pike linear, awrlefs. 34. A. cinna, with panicle con- 
traGted, awnlefs, flowers acuminate, with one, two or three 
ftlamens, and leaves flat, feabrous. 35. A. diandra, with 
panicle elongate, contraGted ; flowers fubulate, awnlefs, di- 
androus or two-ftaminate; and convolute leaves. Gmelin 
has omitted fome of the preceding awnlefs {pecies, and added 
the following, viz. A. verticillata, with ftraight panicle, 
interrupted by radiated rigid verticilli or whorls. A. frida, 
with itiff panicle, having flowers, and an ere culm. A 
Jinearis, with fubquatern digitated fpikes, and adpreffed al- 
ternate, unilateral flofcules. A. procera, with the foot-ftalks 
of the panicle, racemofe and fomewhat erect, and the flowers 
hairy and lanceolate. A. coromandeliana, with the panicle 
ovate, patent, the foot-{talks fimple; fecond flowers, and 
equal, acute, glofly calyces. A. afpera, with contracted 
panicle ; lateral, alternate, ftiff racemes, and rough leaves. 
A. avenacea, with an erect, very flender panicle ; and the 
awns twice longer than the calyx. A. glomerata, with bi- 
fid, glomerate, terminal fpikes, and clawed plumofe bractex. 
A. lateralis, with bifid, lateral, folitary f{pikes, and clawed 
plumofe braGtez. Dr. Stokes has obferyed that this is an 
artificial genus, and that the {pecies which are chiefly diftin- 
guifhed by the prefence or abfence of the awn in the corolla, 
and which is inconftant, are not precifely afcertained. He 
therefore recommends particularattention to the open orclofed 
Vou. I. 
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ftate in which the valves:of the calyx are found, immediately 
afcer the fhedding of the pollenand the ripening of the feed,and 
likewife to the flowers, whether they are {eattered orcluftered, 
The firft {pecies, which is annual, is common in fandy 
corn-fields, and flowers in June and July. It is liable to be 
fmutted. Horfes and goats eat it; but fheep refufe it. 
Tie fecond is, according to Haller, a variety of the former: 
it is annual, and a native of France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Carniola, and Germany. The third is a native of Mont- 
pelier, Spain, and Siberia, was introduced by M. Thouin, 
in 1778, and refembles the firft. The fourth is perennial, 
and grows wild about Montpelier! The fifth is a native of 
Portugal. The fixth is a native of many parts of Europe, 
and is perennial. Haller and Scopoli rank it amoagit the 
arundines. The Kalmuc Tartars weave’ mats of it, and 
thatch their houfes with it. >Goats will almoft die of hunger 
rather than eat it. The feventh refembles the former: is 
perennial ; and a native of Germany and Switzerland and 
about Verona; thefe two fpecies are referred by Gmelin 
to the genus CALAMosTRIs, and are the C. arundo and C. 
arundinacea. ‘The eighth fpecies was obferved by Seguier, 
near Verona. The ninth is common in Sweden, and is 
found ia Scotland, in low paftures. The tenth and eleventh 
were found in the Ifland of Teneriffe, by Maffon.. The 
twelfth is found in the fandy lands of Malabar. There are 
two varieties of the thirteenth, the rough and the {mooth, 
which Dr. Stokes in Withering’s arrangement, makes a 
diftin& {pecies under the name of A. alpina, and fo claffed 
by Gmelin : this is found plentiful in the higher downs-in 
Dorfetfhire and the higher parts in the new foreft of Hants, 
and flowers in May and June. But Dr. Smith (Flor. 
Brit. vol. i. p. 73.) refers the A. canina, (x) of Hudfon 
to the fpecies of A. canina, and alfo the A. vincalis of 
Withering ; and fays it is perennial, flowering in July, and 
found m meadows and moift paftures: and the A. canina 
(8 and ay) of Hudfon, and A. alpina of Withering, above 
defcribed, to a diftingt fpecies, viz. A. /etacea, brittly B. 
with lanceolate calyces and corolla awned at the bafe; the 
awn geniculated and the radical leaves fetaceous. It is pe- 
rennial, flowering in July and Auguft, and found on dry 
heaths, frequently in the welt of England, and on the fea- 
coaft near Weymouth. The fourteenth is perennial, a native 
of moft parts of Europe, and found ia moift meadows and 
paftures, and alfo in ftiff cold arable lands, where it is very 
troublefome ; for when fuch lands are breken up and fallow- 
ed, the roots are feparated with difficulty from the adhefive 
foil. It flowers in July and Auguft, Hudfon joins this 
{pecies with the capiliaris, pumila, alba, and fylvatica, under 
the name of polymorpha; and Gmelin queries whether thefe - 
and alfo the virginica are not varieties of the fame fpecies, 
owing their difference merely to the foil ; fome have fuppofed 
that this is the famous orcHESTON Grass. The fifteenth 
is very common, but chiefly grows on poor, dry and fandy 
land, and is difliked by cattle, as are the bents in general ; 
it flowers in May and July. Gmelin queries whether it 
be not a {pecies of alopecurus. Some have fuppofed 
that the A. capillaris of Linnzus, is the fame with the A. 
vulgaris, which has a fpreading panicle, branches bare at the 
baie; florets numerous, calyx inner valve {mooth, outer 
ferrulated upwards; bloffom inner valve, but half the fize 
of the outer; deciduous. Linnzus confounded thefe two 
plants; but the error was difcovered by Dr. Smith. In 
general habit, fays Withering, the plants are very much 
alike; but the real A. capillaris has the ftem, leaves and 
huiks of the calyx quite fmooth, as well as’ ‘every other 
part of the plant, whilit in the A. ylearis the fitm-leaves 
are rough, and the huiks of the calyx are ferrulated on the 
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keel, as they are in every other Britith {pecies of agroftis, 
except the minima. Again, in the capillaris, the valves of 
the bloffoms are equal, but in the A. vulgaris the inner valve 
is only half the fize of the other. Dr. Smith (Flor. Brit. 
vol. i. p- 79.) chara&terizes the A. vulgaris, or fine B. 
as having a fpreading panicle, {mall branches divaricated and 
capillary, equal calyces, interior petal twice as fhort as the 
other : and to this fpecies he refers the A. ou/garis of With- 
ering ; the A. capillaris of others, and the A. polymorpha (x) of 
Hudfon; and as varieties, the A. canina of Withering, the A. 
pumila of Linneus, and the third varicty of Withering’s A. 

lg It is perennial, flowers in July, and is found in 
meadows, paftures, and ploughed fields. The fixteenth 
{pecies is perennial, and grows in moiftifh woods, as Bifhop’s- 
wood, Hampftead, and alfo in Hornfey-wood, near Lon- 
don. It flowers in June and Auguit. he feventeenth is 
perennial, and grows in ditches, marfhes, and moiil mea- 
dows. Withering mentions four varicties ; one with pani- 
cle branches, crowded with florets at the bafe, which flowers 
in June and July, and is found in wet ditches, bogs, and 
marfhes; a fecond, with calyx, both valves ferrulated, fup- 
pofed to be the preceding plant, when growing in a drier 
fituation, and found amongit wheat, in light fandy loam, 
flowering from July to September; a third, with the inner 
valve of the calyx only ferrulated upward, found in loamy foil, 
amongft wheat, and in very light fandy foil under the Norfolk 
courfe of turnip hufbandry, and alfo elfewhere -amongit 
potatoes; flowering from July to September ; the fourth 
has both valves of the calyx ferrulated, the inner only on 
the upper half: it is found amongft wheat, in light land ; 
flowering from July to September. The three latt varieties 
conftitute the greateft part of what is called fquitch, in light 
arable lands; which are called white fquitch, to. diftinguifh 
it from A. nigra and A. flolonifera, which are called black 
{quitch, or couch. Dr. Smith enumerates only two varie- 
ties, viz. the A. alba, and A. /ylvatica, i. e. marfh and wood B. 
which he refers to this fame fpecies. ‘The eighteeith is ana- 
tive of Iceland, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, England in 
dry places, Wales, and Scotland ; found in poor barren foil, 
e.g. heaths near Harrowgate, perennial, and flowering in July. 
The nineteenth is a native of France and Germany, and has 
been difcovered by Mr. Stillingfleet, in Wales; it 1s com- 
mon in fandy paftures on the fouth-weft coaft of Anglefea : 
By fome it is denominated {pring-plant, and faid to flower 
early in March and April, and ripen its feed in May. Dr. 
Stokes refers this {pecies to the Poa. The twentieth is 
perennial, and a native of the Eaft Indies. The twenty-fir& 
is an elegant little plant, and called by Browne crab-grals. 
The twenty-fecond is a native of South America, flowering 
the fecond year, having the appearance of cinza, and in- 
troduced in 1780, by Mr. G. Alexander. The twenty-third 
is anative of Jamaica ; the twenty-fourth is a native of India, 
introduced in 1773, by the Earl of Bute; the twenty-fifth 
a native of Japan. The twenty-fixth comprehends the 
paniceus and monfpelienfis ALOPECURUS in the Linnean 
fyftem; the firft grows in marfhes and wet paftures, and the 
fecond ina dry foil, to which the difference is probably owing. 
The twenty feventh is a native of the Ealt Indies, found 
there by Dr. Koenig, and introduced in 1778 by Sir Jofeph 
Banks. It is annual, and fowers in July and Auguft. The 
twenty-eighth is a native of Jamaica ; introduced in 17793 
perennial, and flowers in July and Augutt. The twenty- 
ninth is ‘a native of Arabia and Barbary, ufed by the Arabs 
in the hemorrhoids; perennial, and found in dry places off 
the coat in the country of Nice. The thirtieth is a native 
of Switzerland and the north of England ; found on heaths, 
meadows and moift paftures, which have been long in turf. 
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Some parts of Hounflow heath abound with it. Dr. Smith 
(Flor. Brit. vol. i. p. 78.) refers the A. vinealis of Withering 
to the A. canina. he thirty-firft is a native of New Zealand: 
the thirty-fecond of Cochinchina, near the coait, where 
it is dricd and ufed for perfuming their clothes; the 
thirty-third a native of the fuburbs of Canton. ‘The thirty- 
fourth and thirty-fifth have been referred by fome to Cinna. 
Dr. Withering mentions fome other fpecies, viz. A. pa- 
luftris, with the hufks of the calyx equal, and the outer valve 
of the bloffom twice the length and breadth of the inner; 
awn ftraight, much fhorter than the bloffom, fixed a little 
beneath its point; fome confider this as an awned variety of 
the A. alla palufiris of Hudfon, but Dr. W. regards it as a 
diftinét {pecies. It is found in {wamps and moitt ditches ; 
perennial, and flowering in June and July. A. pallida, with 
the valves of the calyx unequal; the inner valve of the 
bloffom hair like, very {hort, awn fomewhat longer than the 
bloffom, fixed below its middle; it is fufficiently difliné from 
both the A. a/éaand A. capillaris ; found in the New Foreft, 
Hants, and flowering in May and June. A. ittoralis, with 
panicle fomewhat fpike-like, the huiks of the calyx awned; 
firft found on the Norfolk coaft by Sir Jofeph Banks, pe- 
rennial, flowering in June. The A. Uittoralis, fea-fide B. 
according to Dr. Smith (udi fupra) has linear-lanceolate 
awned calyces, naked corolla; awn fub-terminal ftraight, 
and decumbent culms. It is perennial, flowers in Auguit, 
and is found on clayey fea-fhores ; in falt-marfhes near Cley, 
Norfolk. A. nigra, with fcattered panicle, branches bare 
at the bafe, florets few; inner valve of the calyx fmooth, 
and creeping root; it is different from the A. flolonifera of 
Linnzus, to which fome have referred it; found in marly, 
clayey, and other cold wet foil, both in grafs and under tillage; 
perennial, flowering from July to OGober. A. maritima, 
with large, rather {preading panicle; longer branches naked, 
fhorter ones crowded with florets at the bafe; inner valve 
of the calyx fmooth, outer ferrulated upwards; gathered 
by Dr. Pulteney in the fand on our fouthern fea-coalts ; 
perennial, flowering in June and July. The A. vulgaris 
has been already mentioned. Martyn’s Miller’s Did. 
Withering’s Bot. Arr. vol. ii. p. 124-134. 

For the propagation and culture of feveral of the above 
fpecies; fee Grass. For other fpecies, to which the 
name has been applied, fee Arra, ALorecurus, Ca- 
LAMAGROSTIS, CencuRuS, Meuica, Mitium and ScHokEs 
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AGROSTOGRAPHIA, compounded of wypxsts, graft 
and ypun, defiription, in Phyfiology, the hiltory, or deicrip= 
tion of gramens, or plants of the grafly kind. 

AcrostoGrapuia is alfo the title of a learned and labo. 
rious work of John Scheuchzer, containing an exact de- 
{cription of about 400 fpecies of grafs; particularly dog’se 
tooth, cyperus, cyperoides, rufhes, &c. all difpofed in a 
new method; yet the hiltory is far from being complete. 

AGROTIRI, in Ancient Geography, the moft fouthera 
promontory of the ifland of Cyprus, eaft of Limaflol. It 
1s a {mall peninfula, connected with the continent by a very 
narrow tongue of land, and is now called cape De Gatti, on 
account of the great number of cats kept by the monks, 
who, in the 4th century, obtained permiffion to eftablifh 
themfelves there, as well as on mount Olympus, on condi 
tion of keeping a great many of thofe animals for hunting 
fnakes, which had multiplied to an alarming degree; and 
which, it is faid, have no greater enemies than cats. Son- 
nini’s travels in Greece and Turkey, p. 56. 

A-GROUND, in Sea-/anguage, expreffes the fituation ofa 
fhip whofe bottom, or any part of it, refts upon the ground. 

AGRYLA, in Ancient Geography, a city of the ifland 
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of Sardinia, founded, according to Steph. Byz. by a colony 
of Athenians. 

AGRYPNIA, ayzvru, a privation of fleep; otherwife 
called watching, waking, vigilia, pervigilium, &c. Among 
phyficians, this is a troublefome fy:nptom in fevers and other 
diforders. In the Greek church, it is ufed for the vigil of 
any of the greater fealt-days, obferved by the monks and 
clergy. Du-Cange. 

AGUA, in Geography. See Orcwa. 

Acua, Fort Harbour, is fituate about a league N.N. E. 
from Fermofa harbour, on the E. coalt of Newfoundland. 

Acva de Pao, a {mall town in the ifland of St. Michael, 
one of the Azores. It is fituated in a fertile territory, 
which produces abundance of corn and excellent fruit. W. 
long. 25° 40’. N. lat. 38° 10’. 

Acua Rio del, a river which falls into Bonaventura bay, 
on the coaft of Popayan, in the South Sea; in about W. 
long. 77° and N. lat. 3°30’. It affords good anchoragz. 

Acua, Reves, a {mail place in the province of Traz-os- 
montes, in Portugal. 

AGUADA, a river which runs into Smienda bay, near 
cape Roque, on the coalt of Brazil, about W. long. 34° 30’. 
and S. lat. 5°.—Alfo, a river of Spain, which runs into the 
Duero, E. of Lamago. 

Acuapa de Saldana, a gulph on the coatt of Africa, 15 
leagues north from Table bay. 

AGUADIR-Toma, a town of Africa, in the empire of 
Morocco, in the province of Sus, 13 leagues fouth of Santa 
Cruz. 

AGUADORE, a river in the ifland of Cuba, on the 
fouth fide, and nearly north from the eaft end of Jamaica. 
Its mouth is in W. long. 75° 35’. and N. lat. 20°. 

AGUAGUIN, in Botany, the name of a fhrub among 
the Africans, who efteem it greatly as a balfamic and vul- 
nerary. The leaves of this fhrub refemble thofe of our 
common lilac; they grow alternately, and {tand upon foot- 
ftalks of half an inch long ; and when held up to the light 
they flew a fine texture of the fmaller veins. Philof. Tranf. 
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AGUAPECACA, in Ornithology, the name of a Bra- 
filian bird of the moor-hen kind. It is of the fize of a 
pigeon, very long-lezged, and has a beak like that of the 
gallinaceous kind: its back, and the upper part of its 
wings, are brown, and in each wing they have a fharp horn, 
or prickle, {erving for their defence. Marcgrave. 

This is the jacana-peca of Buffon, the jacana annata of 
Briffon, the Brafilian jacana of Latham, and the Parra 
Brafilienfis of Gmelin’s Linnzan fyftem, charaéterifed by 
havimg the hinder claws very long, and the body greenifh- 
black. At Guiana, where it is common, itis called kapoua, 
and alfo kinkin, from its fhrill note: thefe birds are grega- 
rious, and are found in flocks in the ditches, and among the 
rufhes on the fides of the lakes; and they live on fifh and 
water-infeéts. 

AGUARA QUIYA, in Botany, a Brafil plant, thought 
to be the folanum vulgare, or common nightthade, by Ray. 

AGuARA-PoNDA, a plant, otherwife called vicla /picata 
Brajfiliana. It grows to the height of a foot and an 
half, or more, with a {mooth, round, green, and jointed 
ftalk ; at each joint come forth four, five, or more, nar- 
row, ferrated, pointed, green, and unequal leaves; the 
top of the ftalk bears an ear a foot long, fmooth, and co- 
vered with flowers of a fine violet azure, or the colour of 
our viola martia, confitting of five roundith leaves. The 
whole flower is not unlike the viola martia, and has fome- 
what of its fmell ; the root is ftraight, of a moderate thick- 
nefs, and fhoots out into abundance of lefier ones, and thcfe 
again inte filaments. 
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There is another kind, diftinguifhed by the widenefs of 
its ear of flowers, which reprefents a helmet of a green 
colour. It is marked with cubic pits, from whencé proceed 
azure flowers. Ray. 

AGUAS, in Geography, a people of South America, on 
the banks of the river of the Amazons. ‘hey are faid to 
be lefs polifhed than any other of the Indian nations. 

Acuas Bellas, a {mall place in the province of Eftrema- 
dura, in Portugal. 

AGUATULCO, Aquarutco, or Guatutco,atown 
and port of Mexico. {cs harbour is large and much fre- 
quented. It is fituated in the South Sea. W. long7 96° 
40', S.lat. 15° 10’. 

AGUBENI, in Ancient Geography, a people placed by 
Ptolemy upon the frontiers of Avabia Deferta, very near 
Arabia Felix. 

AGUCCHIA, Giovanna, in Biograthy, was an en- 
graver of the 16th century. He engraved the large defiga 
for the dome and cathedral of Milan. Strutt. 

AGUE, in Medicine, a diforder belonging to the clafs of 
fevers, and coulilting of paroxy{ms recurring at ftated pe- 
riods, with longer or fhorter intervals of apyrexia. Agues 
are the febres intermittentes of nofological writers. 

An ague paroxy{m is divided into the cold flage, the hot 
Jlage, and the /weating frage. ‘Tne cold ftage is marked by 
yawning, laffitude, coldaets of the furface of the body, fhak- 
ing or trembling of the limbs, palenefs of the countenance, 
and conftriction of the kin, more or lefs naufea, and fome- 
times vomiting, a weak and {mall pulfe, and not unfrequently 
a confiderable degree of ttupor. ‘To this fucceeds the hot 
ftage, in which there is a preternatural degree of warmth 
over the whole body, accompanied by a rednefs and tur- 
gefcence, together with a ftrong and full pulfe, great irrita- 
tion, and often fome degree of delirium. Thefe fymptoms 
are followed by the fweating-ftage, in which there is a pro- 
fufe exhalation from the pores of the fkin, with a flow of 
urine, depoliting a copious f{ediment, of a lateritious or brick- 
dult appearance. By thefe evacuations of {weat and urine, 
the febrile fymptoms are carried off, and the patient generally 
falls into a refrething fleep, from which he awakes without 
any remains of indilpofition, except a flight degree of lan- 
guor and debility. He then continues capable of fitting up 
and going about, with tolerable appetite and fpirits, until the 
next return of the paroxyfm. According to the length of 
the apyrexia, or intermiflion between one febrile paroxy{m 
and another, agues are denominated quotidians, tertians, and 
guartans ; which fee under their refpective titles. Sydenham 
dittinguifhed them, from the feafon of the yearin which they 
appeared, into vernal and autumnal agues; the former of 
which are always more eafily cured than the latter. By 
others they have been diftinguifhed into /imple and complicated, 
regular and irregular, mild and malignant, &c. Of all 
agues or intermittents, the guartans are the mott obftinate, 
being generally accompanied with more or lefs of vifceral 
obftruction. Hence they are apt to terminate in dropfy, 
and thus fometimes prove fatal. In general, however, it 
may be faid of agues, that they are rather obflinate than 
dangerous diforders. 

Agues oecur chiefly in low fituations, where there are 
fhallow flagnant waters. Hence their frequency in Hoiland 
and Flanders, and in the flat marfhy parts of fome counties 
in England, fuch as Lincolnhire, Cambridgefhire, Kent, 
&c. For the fame reafon they are very common in America,- 
the Eaft and Weft Indies, &c. The exhalations which 
arife from ftagnant muddy waters (marfh miafmata, as they 
are termed) in thefe fituatione are confidcred as their exciting 
caufes. Hence the prophylactic meafures are obvious ; viz. 
to avoid or remove from fuch fituations. “Where this cannot 
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be done, the body fhould be protected from damp by proper 


woollen clothing ; fatigue, and fudden alternations of heat 
and cold fhould be avoided, and the whole fyftem fhould be 
fortified by proper exercife and a fomewhat generous dict. 

liitermittents or agues are cured by medicines which, at 
the fame time that they exert a tonic a€tion, produce and 
keep up an impreflion upon the fyftem, greater than, and 
oppolite to, that communicated by the caufes which occa- 
fioned the difeafe. Such medicines are the Peruvian bark, 
various bitter and aftringent drugs (given alone or in combi- 
nation with opiates and aromatics), certain metallic falts, fuch 
as vitriolated iron, vitriolated copper, vitriolated zinc, &c. 
(See Liad on Difeafes of Hot Climates, Appendix, p. 308, 
and feq.) But as thefe medicines are only employed during 
the intermiffions, it will be proper firfl to mention what 
fhould be done during the fits. 

In the cold ftage it will be fufficient to cover the patient 
with bed-clothes, and to give fome warm tea with a tea- 
fpoonful of harthhorn drops; or fome weak warm wine and 
water, with the fame quantity of hartfhhorn. In the hot 
ftage, an antimonial, joined with faline medicines and opiates, 
will be proper, in order to bring ona perf{piration, whereby 
the fit is carried off. The opiate, in conformity with 
Dr. Lind’s direGtions, fhould be given in a full dofe; viz. 
15 or 20 drops of laudanum im «fome lightly aromatic 
craught, or, in cafe of coftivenefs, in an ounce or two of 
aloetic wine. The {weating ftage will thus be accelerated ; 
and as foon as it is over, the Peruvian bark thould be freely 
adminiftered, in dofes of one or two drachms, every two 
hours. In fome inflances, however, it may be previoufly 
neceffary to cleanfe the ftomach by an emetic, and the bowels 
by a gentle cathartic. ‘The bark is then to be continued 
throughout the whole interval of apyrexia, until the next 
acceffion of the paroxy{m, This method is to be perfitted 
in until the diforder is removed; and even for fome time 
after, in order to prevent arelapfe. ‘lhe bark may be given 
in various vehicles, in combination with aromatics and other 
additions, according to circumftances. For examples of 
which fee Thefaur. Med. or New Colleétion of Medical 
Prefcriptions, 3d edition, under the clafs of tonics. 

Where the Peruvian bark difagrees, or is refufed by the 
patient, combinations of other tonics and bitters may be 
given ; fuchas powders com sofed of dried chamomile flowers 
aud myrrh, each a {cruple, prepared kali ten grains ; or bo- 
lufes compofed of alum fifteen grains, nutmeg and extract of 
gentian, each ten grains. Vhefe may be given every five or 
fix hours during the intermiffions. Some agues have been 
cured by giving a quarter of a grain of the cuprum vitriola- 
tum every three or four pours during the apyrexia; this, 
however, is a very rough medicine, and commonly produces 
too much ficknefs to be perfifted in. Vitriolated zinc has 
been employed with better fuccefs, in dofes of three grains 
every fourth hour. Some practitioners recommend certain 
prepatations of arfenic; but while fo many other powerful 
and fafer remedies prefent themfelves, arfenic (in our opinion) 
fhould rarely be reforted to. 

Among the beft authors who, in this country, have written 
upon agues, may be mentioned Sydenham, Morton, Cleghorn, 
Lind, Fordyce; alfo Wilfon on Febrile Difeafes. Among 
foreigners, ‘Vorti, Werlhof, Quaria, &c. 

Acue-cake, the popular name for a hard tumor on the 
left fide of the belly, lower than the falfe ribs, faid to be the 
effect of intermitting fevers. 

AcuE-drops. See ARSENIC. 

Acue-tre. See Laurus. 

Acue-free, is a name given by fome to sASSAFRAS, On 
account of its febrifuge virtue. 


AGUEDA, in Geography, a town of Portugal, in the 
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pete of Beira, upon a branch of the river Vouga, fix 
eagues N. of Coimbra. W. long. 8° 26’. N. lat. 40° 36’. 

AGuEDA, a river of Leon, which paflesby Civdad- Rodrigo, 

AGVEH, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the province of 
Natolia; 8 leagues N.E. of Izmid. 

AGUELAON, one of the Laccapive iflands, in the 
Indian fea. E.long. 73° 25’. Nelat. 11°. 

AGUEPERSE, or Aicurperss, a town of France, in 
the department of Puy-de-Dome, feven leagues north-north- 
ealt of Riom. 

AGUER, a fea-port town of Africa, fituated at the 
foot of Mount Atlas, in the kingdom of Morocco. ‘This 
town was built by the Portuguefe, near a remarkable cape, 
on the north-welt of the mouth of the river Sus, now called 
Cape Geer. It was taken by Diego Lopez de Seguerra, 
who afterwards made a voyage to the Eait Indies. As the 
town had a convenient harbour, and was famous for its. 
fifhery, this adventurer erected a {trong fort to defend it. 
He fold it to Emanuel, king of Portugal, who added other 
fortifications, and a ttrong garrifon. But after a vigorous 
defence, in which the enemy loft 16000 men, it was fur- 
rendered, A. D. 1536, to Mohammed, who became emperor 
ot Morocco and Fez; and in revenge for his lofs, he put 
the whole garrifon to the {[word, except the brave governor 
Mont Roy, whom he fpared and favoured for the fake 
of his daughter Donna Mercia, who confented to marry 
him, on condition of being allowed the free exercife of her 
religion, and of being regarded as his lawful wife. 

AGUESSEAU, Henry Francis D’, in Biography, 
a chancellor of France, was born at Limoges in 1668, ot an 
ancient family of Saintonge. He owed the firit rudiments 
of that literature to which he was devoted, to the inftruétion 
of his father, and his dittinguifhing talte for poetry to the 
fociety of Boileau, Racine, and other eminent writers of 
After having held the office of advocate-geueral 
of Paris for ten years, he was appointed procureur-general 
in 1700; and in this fituation he diftinguithed himtelf by 
introducing feveral regulations, which contributed to the 
improvement of jurifprudence. He allo direétcd a particular 
attention to the hofpitals, and to the hardthips occationed by 
the fcarcity in 1709, which indicated the amiable philan- 
thropy of his temper, and in which he was fingularly ufeful. 
He alfo approved himfeif the ftrenuous defender of the li- 
berties of the Gallican church, in oppofition beth to Lewis 
XIV. and the chancellor Vowin, who folicited his con- 
currence in favour of the bull Unigenitus. After the death 
of Voifin, and in the regency of the duke of Orleans, he was 
made chancellor; and performed the duties of this office 
with that eminent wifdom and iirninefs, which the circum. . 
ftances of the times demanded. In his refiftance of the 
financial project of Law, he was for fome time fuc- 
cefsful; but when the regent determined to adoptit, he was 
conttrained in 1718 to retire to his country-feat at Frefnes ; 
but in 1720 he was recalled and reinilated in his office. He 
was again deprived of it in 1722,' recalled by Cardinal 
Fleury in 1727, and reinvefted with the feals in 1737, which 
he held till his death. From the year 1729 to 1749 he was 
feduloufly employed in reforming the laws, and remedying 
inany notorious abufes that difgraced and obftruced the ad- 
miniftration of them. His object was to fupply their defects, 
and to facilitate the execution of them, without changing their 
fundamental principles; but in this extenlive and laborious 
employment his progrefs was flow ; and he met with difficul- 
ties, from his extenfive views and from a regard to the profits 
of the legal profefiion, which produced indecifion in his own 
judgment, and ferved to retard his difpatch of bufinefs. For 
the flownefs of fome of his determinations, he makes this 
very reafonable apology ; ** when A recollect (faid he) ee 
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the decree of a chancellor is a law, I think myfelf permitted 
to take a long time for confideration.”? His life, though 
affiduoufly occupied, was prolonged by his temperance and 
equanimity ; but in the year 1750 his increafing infirmities 
admonifhed him of the neceffity of withdrawing trom public 
employments ; and in 1751 he clofed his life at the advanced 
age of 83 years. 

Voltaire calls him the moft learned magiftrate ever pof- 
feffed by France. Befides the languages of antiquity, he 
was acquainted with all the principal modern ones; and to 
his knowledge of the hiftory of all ages and nations, he 
added that of jurifprudence in its moft extenfive fenfe. Dur- 
ing his exclufion from office, he made no attempts for being 
reftored ; but always manifeited a difpofition fuperior to the 
honours which his talents and merit claimed, and a defire to 
be ufeful rather than to afpire after power and to accumulate 
wealth. Of his frugality, and of the various emoluments 
annexed to the dignities he poflefled, the only fruit that re- 
mained was his library, in the improvement of which he li- 
mited himiclf to a certain annual expence. In the periods 
of his retirement, which he called ‘ the faireft days of his 
life,’ he devoted himfelf to the maturity of his plan of le- 
giflation, to the education of his children, and to a variety 
of literary purfuits, among which were mathematics and the 
belles lettres; and thefe, together wich agriculture, he 
deemed his recreations in the intervals of his feverer occu- 
pations. However, when the public demanded his fervices, 
he furrendered the fatisfaGions of retirement and the plea- 
fures of domettic life. Having in 1694 married Anne le 
Febure d’Ormeffon, it wis faid on this oceafion, that virtue 
and the graces were now firft feen in alliance ; but he had the 
misfortune to lofe her in 1735. His grief correfponded to 
the affeGion that fubfilted between them. Neverthelefs he 
haftened to devote himfelf to the funGtions of his office ; 
alleging, * that his fervices were due to the public. and it 
is not jult (faid he) that it fhould fuffer by my domeftic af- 
fiction.” We are informed, that he never paffed a day, 
from his childhood, without reading fome parts of the {crip- 
tures; and he was heard to fay. that this was the balm of 
his life. Of his works nine volumes 4to. have been pub- 
lifhed. In thefe he is faid to have thought likea philofopher, 
and fpoken as an orator. His eloquence has the force of 
logic and the order of geometry, united to the riches of 
erudition and the charms of perfuafion. His ftyle is chafte 
and harmonious, but defhcient in warmth. When he once 
conf{ulted his father on a difcourfe which he had taken pains 
to compofe, and which he wifhed farther to improve, his fa- 
ther gave his opinion: ‘the fault of your difcourfe is its 
being too elegant ; it will certainly be lefs fo if you touch it 
again.” Nouv. Di&. Hiltor. Biog. Did. 

AGUGA, Cape, lies fouthward of Puira, on the coaft of 
Peru, in South America. S. lat. 60°. W. long. 82°. 

AGUGLIA.. See Osettsx. 

Acuetta is alfo the name given by the Italian fifhermen 
to the acus of Oppian, called in Fnglifh the Gar-Fisu, 

AGUIAS, a {mall town of Portugal, in Alantejo, to 
the weit of Elvas, and to the eat of Lifbor. The territory 
about it produces grain and oranges. W. long. 6° 41’. N. 
Jat. 38° 30’. - 

AGUIGUAN, or the ifland of the Holy Angel, in 
Geography, one of the Ladrones or Marianne iflands, lies 
in the Southern Sea, in Jat. 14° 43’; about forty miles from 
Zarpana; and about a league fouth-weft of Vinian. It is 
a {mall ifland, about nine miles in compafs, mountainous, 
but pleafant, and formerly well inhabited. 

AGUILA, AvceE va, or OuGuEtva, a town of Africa, 
in the Kingdom of Fez, fituate on the river Aguila or Er- 
guela, and giving name to a diftritt, which is for the moft 
part fandy and barren, but in fome places fo well watered 
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as to afford plenty of dates; and it is feparated from Barea 
by a mountain called Meys, which affords excellent pafture. 

AGUILAR, a town of Spain, in Navarre, four leagues 
fouth-weft of Eftella. E. long. 2° 30’. N. lat. 42° 35/. 

AGUILAR del Campo, a town of Spain, in Old Caf- 
tile, fituate on the Alhama; three leagues from Calahorra. 

AGUILLANEUF, or Aucitiraneur, compounded 
of the French, a, ¢o, gui, mifleto, and /’an neuf, 1. e. the new 
year ; a form of rejoicing ufed among the ancient Franks on 
the firft day of the year. 

Its origin is traced from a Druid ceremony : the priefts 
ufed to go yearly in December, which with them was re- 
puted a facred month, to gather mifleto off the oak in 
great folemnity. The prophets marched in the front, fing- 
ing hymns in honour of their deities; after thefe came a 
herald with a caduceus in his hand; thefe were followed by 
three drvids a-breait, bearing the things neceflary for facri- 
fice. Liaft of all came the chief, or arch-druid, accompa- 
nied with the train of people. 

The chief druid climbing the oak, cut off the mifleto 
with a golden fickle, and the other druids received it ina 
white cloth. On the firft day of the year it was diftributed 
among the people, after having bleffed and confecrated it by 
crying aw gui lan neuf, to proclaim the new year. 

Of later times the name aguillaneuf was alfo given to a 
fort of begging, practifed in fome diocefes, for church 
tapers, on a new year’s day, by a troop of young people 
of both fexes, having a chief, &c. It was attended with 
divers ridiculous ceremonies, as danciag in the church, &c. 
which oceationed the fynods to fupprefs it. 

Acuitras, Cape, in Geography, lies to the eaft of the 
Cape of Good Hope. See Cape Nerves. 

AGUILLES, or Aucui tes, cotton cloth, manufac- 
tured at Aleppo. 

AGUILLON, Francs, in Biography, a jefuit of Bru 
fels, was profeflor of philofophy at Doway, and of theology 
at Antwerp. He was dittinguithed by his knowledge of ma» 
thematics, and is faid to have firft introduced ftudies of this 
kind into Flanders. He wrote a book of optics, intitled, 
“ Opticorum, lib. vi. Philofophicis juxta ac Mathematicis 
utiles,”? which was printed at Antwerp, in 1613, fol. He 
was employed ia finithing his ¢* Catoptrics and Dioptrics’ 
at the time of his death, which happened at Antwerp, in 
1617, in the 5oth year of hisage. He is alfo faid to have 
written a treatife of ‘ Projections of the Sphere.”? He 
underttood feveral languages ; his judgment was accurate ; 
his learning extenfive ; and his patience and fortitude under 
fevere trials were very fignal. Under the paroxy{ms of the 
althma, to which he was fubject, and which were very 
trying, juft before his death, he repeatedly faid: “* Let 
God’s will be done—I fubmit to it—I am willing to form 
myfelf abfolutely upon the divine pleafure—I have now the 
torments which I often wifhed for, and defired of God.’? 
Gen Did. 

Acuitton Point, in Geography, a long narrow point, ina 
curvilinear form, north-eaft of the ifle of Rhe, on the coaft 
of France, and about three leagues north-weit of Rochelle. 
To the eaft of Aguillon the bay contracts and terminates. 

AGUIRRA, Joseru Saenz De, in Biography, a kearned 
BenediGtine of the 17th century, was born in 1630, at Lo- 
grogno, in Spain, and read lectures in theology at the univer- 
fity of Salamanca, where he took his degree of doétor of di- 
vinity. He was alfo cenfor and fecretary of the fupreme coun- 
cil of inquifition, and was honoured with a cardinal’s hat by 
pope Innocent XI. in 1686. He died at Rome, in 1699. 
His life was exemplary ; and his writings numerous. He is 
faid to have retracted the doétrine of probability, which he 
had maintained, as foon as he found that it was inconfiftent 
with the ftriétnefs and purity of the Chriftian morals. His 
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publications were very ‘various. Befides his works in theo- 
logy, which araount to feveral volumes 5 a commentary on 
Arlotle’s Ethics, ard three folio volumes of philofophy, 
he publithed, “a ColleGion of the Councils of Spain,” 
with an hiftorical Introdu€tion, of which extracts are given 
in the A@a Erudit. for Feb. 1658; but as feveral of his 
differtations are written in defence of the fpurious decretals 
of the firlt popes, Dupin has objected to them in his Biblioth. 
des Auteurs Ecclef. tom. xviil. p. 248. Ed. Amit. 1711. 
Gen Dit. 

AGUL, in Boiany, a {mall fhrub very prickly 5 its leaves 
are longifh, and refemble thofe of the knot-grafs ; it abounds 
with flowers of a reddifh colour ; thefe are fucceeded by red 
hufks ; its root is long, and of a purple colour. 

This plant is otherwife called alhagt maurorum, by Rau- 
wolf: it grows in Arabia, Perfia, and Mefopotamia. See 
Hepysarum. kets 

Acut, in Geography, a river of Ruffian Siberia, which 
runs into the Kan. E. long. 95° 24’. N. lat. 55° 16’. 

AGUNA, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Benin. 

AGUNTUM, in dncient Geography, now IJnniken, a 
town of Rhetia, placed by Ptolemy in Norica, and by 
M. d’Anville to the north of the Carnic Alps, and north- 
welt of Fulium Carnicum. 

AGURAH, in Fewifh Antiquity, the twentieth part of 
an ancient filver sHExeEL. It was otherwife called gerah 
aud kefhitah. The Seventy render it oSoro:. 

AGURIUM, Acyrium, Acizium, or AGYRENA, now 
S. Philippo d’Argyrone, in Ancient Geography, a town in the 
interior part of Sicily, placed by M. d’Anville in the road 
from Enna to Catania. 

AGUSADURA, in Ancient Cuffoms, a fee due from 
vaffals to their lord, for fharpening their ploughing tackle. 

Anciently the tenants in fome manors were not allowed 
to have their rural implements fharpened by any but thofe 
whom the lord appointed ; for which an acknowledgment was 
to be paid, called agufadura, in fome places agufage, which 
fome take to be the fame with what was otherwife called rei/- 
dage, from the ancient French reille, a plough fhare. Du-Cange. 

AGUSTINE, in Mineralogy, a barbarous term, com- 
pounded of Greek and Latin, meaning without tafe, infipid, 
by which profeflor Tromm{dorff has diltinguifhed a fuppofed 
newearth, difcovered by him in the year 1800. \ 

The mines of Johan-Georgenftadt contain a mineral, 
which hitherto has been taken for the beryl: this being 
analyfed for the purpofe of afcertaining whether glycine was 
one of its conftituent parts, yielded unexpectedly a new 
earth, which, from its forming infipid falts with acids, has 
been called by its inventor, Agultine. 

This earth, when pure, has a great refemblance to alu- 
mine, adheres very feebly to carbonic acid, hardens by ex- 
poture to fire, and is infoluble in water. It differs, how- 
ever, from pure clay, in the following particulars: 1. It 
is abfolutely infoluble in any of the three alkalies, whether 
cauftic or carbonated, in the moift or the dry way. 2. With 
acids it combines, readily forming nearly infipid falts. 3. It 
is equally foluble after induration by fire, asbefore. 4. Sul- 
phuric acid forms with it a falt of difficult folution, and 
perfe@tly infipid, but which by a flight excefs of acid, be- 
comes foluble aud cryftallizes in flars. 5. Its acidulous 
phofphat isalfo very foluble. 6. But the acetite of Augul- 
tine 1s fearceely at all fo. ; 

Thefe are all the facts that are as yet known concerning 
this fubftance : it refts entirely upon the authority of ‘Trom- 
mfdorff, and as neither he nor any other chemift have fince 
made the fmalleft mention of it, even this flight notice might 
here feem {uperfluous. Annales de Chimie, vol. xxxiv. p. 133+ 
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AGUTI, the cavia aguti of Linnens, in Zoolvgy, has 
a very fhort tail; the upper parts of the body are of a 
brown colour, mixed with red and black, the rump ofa 
bright orange, and the belly yellowifh. Authors mention 
three varictics, wiz. the lefler aguti, or cavia aguti cunicu- 
laris, with a very fhort tail, four toes before and three be- 
hind, and a yellowifh belly. This is the cuniculus agouti 
of Briffon and Gronovius, the larger moufe of Brown, the 
American wild moufe of Ray, with the hair and voice of a 
pig ; the aguti or acuti of Marcgrave, &c. the long-nofed 
cavy of Pennant, and the agouti of Buffon. It is about 
the fize of a rabbit, and inhabits Brafil, Guiana, Cayenne, 
and other parts of South America and the Welt India 
iflands. 2. The larger agouti, or cavia A. leporina, with 
a very fhort tail; the upper parts of the body reddifh, and 
the under white. This is the hair-like moufe of Linnzus, 
having four toes on the fore, and three on the hinder feet ; 
the Javan coney of Briffon; the Java hare of Catefby ; and 
the Java cavy of Pennant. It is of the fize of a hare, and 
inhabits Surinam and the hotter parts of South America. 
3. The American agouti, cavia A. Americana of Gmelin, 
and the American coney of Briflon and Seba; has a very 
fhort tail, and is clothed with coarfe reddifh fur. Thefe 
three varieties inhabit South America, and fome of the 
Wett India iflands, particularly the Antilles. The firlt has 
a long nofe, the upper lip divided; fhort, broad, rounded 
ears; black eyes; flender, and almoft naked legs, of a black 
colour. The fecond has a fmall flender head, with promi- 
nent naked ears, rounded at the extremity. The hinder 
parts in both are larger than the fore parts, and the legs are 
long. The third variety is little known. ‘Thefe animals 
inhabit hollow trees, and burrow in the ground. They 
live on vegetables, which they colleét in the day, and carry 
to their dwellings; they fit on their hind legs, and feed 
themfelves with their paws; and when fatiated with food, 
conceal the remainder ; they grunt like pigs: when hunted 
with dogs, they run faft, with a kind of hopping or leaping 
pace, like that of a rabbit or hare, and take fhelter in their 
holes or holiow trees; when irritated, the hair mfes on the 
back, and they ftrike the ground with their hind feet ; when 
young they are eafily tamed ; and will of their own accord, 
go out and return again. They are very voracious, and 
grow fat ; and their flefh is white and favoury, and eaten in 
South America. The female brings forth at all times of the 
year, and produces three, four, and fometimes five at a time. 

Acuti Treva infule Marignane, in Botany, a plant 
mentioned by de Laet. It has the leaves of the orange-tree, 
only thinner, a dewy flower, a large fruit, with a greenifh 
rind, which contains kernels like thofe of the pomegranate, 
thin, fweet, and not ill-tafted. 

AGUTIGUEPA obi Brafilienfibus, in Medicine, the 
name given by many authors to the aRRow-roet, or /agit- 
taria alexipharmica of the Weft Indies. 

AGYEI, in Antiquity, a kind of obelifks confecrated to 
Apollo, and placed in the veftibules of houfes, for their 
fecurity. 

The agyei were no other than huge ftones, or perhaps 
fometimes timber, having either a circular or {quare batis, 
and terminating in a point at the top, facred to Apollo, or, 
as fome fay, to Bacchus, as protector of the high ways. 
Others will have them to have been ereéted to both thofe 
deities. Suidas and Pitifcus. They had fometimes the head 
of Apollo, Bacchus, or Mercury ; and Steph. Byz. fays, 
that they ferved, like our direétion-pofts, to thew the way 
to any place. 

AGYLLA, (Cervateri), in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Etruria, near the fea, fo called by the Pclaigi, who came 
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thither from Theflaly. It was afterwards called Cere, as 
Strabo (Geog. tom. i. p. 337.) informs us, from this cir- 
cumitance, that the Lydians, hearing the inhabitants fre- 
quently repeating to them the Greek expreffion xeup, i. e. 
rejoice, took this to be the name of the city, which it after- 
wards retained. Others, thinking this etymology more 
fanciful than jut, deduce Agylla from gillah, water, as 
they had fountains in the neighbourhood ; and Cre might 
be formed from cari or cariah, a town, in the language of 
the Lydians. The fons of Tarquin were banifhed to this 
town; and hither the veftals retired when, in the year 363, 
the Gauls laid fiege to Rome. The laws and police of 
this city are much commended. Hiftory informs us that it 
united with the adherents of Tarquin againft Rome; and 
that it afterwards demanded and obtained a truce of 100 
years. It was one of the firlt cities which became munici- 
pal. Strabo fays, that in his time, there remained only 
the ruins of this famous city ; and it was known only by its 
baths. Hage , 

AGYLLAL, in dacient Hiflory, a denomination given 
to the Pelafgi in Etruria. Infulated, as. it were, in this 
country, they preferved, with little alteration, the manners 
and religion of the ancient inhabitants of Greece; they 
furnifhed confiderable fleets, and aided the Carthaginians 
with 60 veffcls in their war with the Phoceans, who had 
eftablifhed themtelves in the ifland of Sardinia ; and though 
they were vanquifhed, they made many prifoners, whom, 
according to Herodotus (lib. 1. 167. p. 79.) they put 
to death. They amaffed a treafure at Delphi, by tranf- 
mitting thither a tenth of their maritime profits; and b 
their commerce, and their piracies on the coaft of Italy, and 
amidit the iflands of the /Egean fea, they acquired a degree 
of power, which rendered them important allies or formi- 
dable enemies to their neizhbours. Herodotus fays, that 
their power was contiderable in his time 5 and that, in con- 
fequence of an oracle, they had inftituted funeral facrifices 
and annual games, which they then celebrated. Thefe peo- 
ple, who were fometimes called Tyrrhenians, fent fuccour 
to the Athenians in the Sicilian war, not long before the 
ruin of the Veii-by the Romans. They formed an alliance 
with the Romans, which gave them all the advantages be- 
longing to Roman citizens, without the charges attending 
them; and they formed, under the name of Cerites, the 
third order of the republic, The Czrites bore arms in the 
Roman army, and were almoft always united to the Ro- 
mans, as Livy (lib. vii. c. xx.) informs us ; and they were 
confidered, not merely as allies, but as a part of the nation. 
At length, deferted by the Roman marine, which found 
more {pacious and convenient ports, end lofing its commerce, 
Cere declined, and the inhabitants, who were Romans, were 
indifcriminately blended with the other citizens. ‘ 

AGYNEIA, formed of @ priv. and ywn, a wife, in 
Butany, a genus of the monoccia monadelphia clals and order, 
according to Martyn; but in Gmelin’s Linnzus, of the ¢ri- 
andria monogynia, of the natural order of ¢tricocce, and the 
Exphorbie of Juflicu. Its generic characters are, that the 
male flowers are below the female; the calyx is fix-leaved; the 
leaflets oblong, obtufe, equal, and permanent; no corolla ; 
in the male, inftead of filaments, a column fhorter than the 
ealyx; three or four anthers, oblong, growing to the co- 
lumn below the top: in the female flowers, the germ of the 
fize of the calyx, {ub-ovate, obtufe, perforated at top with 
a fix-notched hole; neither flyle nor ftigma; the pericar- 

ium fuppofed to be a tricoccous capfule. There are two 
er viz. 1. A. impubes, with leaves fmooth on both fides. 
2. A. pubera, with leaves downy underneath ; both fpecies 
are natives of China. 
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AGYNTANI, in Church Hiffory, a fe& who condemned 
all ufe of flefh, and marriage, as not inflituted by God, but 
introduced at the inftigation of the devil. 

The word is compounded of the privative «, and yun, 
woman. hey are fometimes alfo called Agynnen/fes and 
Agynti ; and are faid to have appeared about the year 694. 

AGYRTZE, in Antiquity, a kind of {trolling impottors 
running about the country, to pick up money by telling 
fortunes at rich men’s doors, pretending to cure difeafes 
by charms, facrifices, and other religious myfteries; alfo to 
explate the crimes of their deceafed anceftors by virtue of 
certain odours and fumigations; to torment their enemies 
by the ufe of magical verfes, and the like. The word is 
formed of the verb ayupw, I congregate ; alluding to the prac- 
tice of quacks, who gathered a crowd about them. See 
JERUSCASTORES. 

AGYRTUS, in Latomolocy, a name given by Cramer to 
the papitio PHERECLUS Of Gmelin’s Linneus. 

AHA, or Au, in Zoology, a name given by the Per- 
fians to the cEervus pygargus of the Linnean fyftem, or 
the tail-le/s noe of Pennant, which has no tail, and three- 
forked horns. It inhabits the lofty mountains of Hirca- 
nia, and of Ruflia and Siberia, beyond the Volga; and at 
the approach of winter defcends into the plains and becomes 
hoary : it is called by the Ruffians dikeja roza, and by the 
Tartars faiga. This animal refembles the roe, but is much 
larger, being of the fame deep red colour, with a large bed 
of white on the rump and buttocks, extending up the back ; 
the fur is thick, in {pring rough and ereé&t, on the limbs and 
belly yellowith ; the fides of the under lip and the fpace 
about the nofe are black ; but the point of the lip is white ; 
the hairs of the eye-lids and round the orbits are long and 
black ; the horns are very rugged at the bafes, and full of 
knobs; the ears are covered on the infide with a very thick 
white fur. Gmelin’s Linn. 

AHAB, in Scripture Biography, one of the kings of 
Ifrael, was chiefly diftinguifhed by his impieties. He fuc- 
ceeded his father, A. M. 3086; married Jezebel, the 
daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Sidonians, or rather the 
Tyrians ; and at her inftigation introduced the idolatrous 
worthip of Baal among the Ifraelites. In his wicked reign 
there was a drought of three years continuance, probabl 
the fame with that mentioned by Jofephus, (Ant. lib. viii. 
c. xv. § 2.) which happened, A. M. 3096. With a {mall 
force he obtained a fignal viGory over Benhadad, king of 
Syria, who had befieged Samaria. In a fubfequent war, 
he endeavoured to elude the enemy by a change of clothes,. 
but was accidentally killed by an arrow, about the year 897 
before Chrift. he defpotic charaéter of this prince, and 
the favage cruelty of his wife Jezebel, are ftrongly marked 
in the anecdote related concerning Naboth’s vineyard. 
1 Kings xvi. 29—33. xx. xxi. xxii. Gen. Di@. 

AHATULLA, in Zuology, a f{pecies of coruper, in 
the order of Serpents. It is found in Afia and Americay. 
about three feet 14 inches long, of a greenifh-gold colour, 
with the fkin, fometimes vifible between the feales, black. 
Its head is elongated and narrow, with a black band over 
the eyes, and a tetrahedrous tail. By fome authors it is. 
called the long green Borneo fnake, and the bonguatrora of 
Amboyna. Gmelin. 

AHALOTH, in the Materia Medica, the Hebrew name. 
ufed by fome writers for the lignum aloes, or aloes wood. 

AHANIGER, in Schthyology, a name given by Albere 
tus and others, to the fith called by authors acus vulgariss 
and by us the Gar-FisH. 

AHAUSZ. See Aanvs.. 

AHASUERUS, in Scripture Hiflory, was the king of 

Perha,, 
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Perfia, who advanced Efther to be queen, and at her re- 
queft delivered the Jews from the deltruétion plotted for 
them by Haman. Archbifhop Usher (Vide Annal. Vet. 
Teft. ann. Jul. per. 4193), is of opinion, that this Ahafuerus 
was Darius Hyttafpis; and that Atoila was the Vafhti, and 
Artyftona the Efther of the fcriptures. But, according to 
Herodotus (lib. iit. and lib. vil.), the latter was the daugh- 
ter of Cyrus, and therefore could not be Efther; and the 
former had four fons by Darius, befides daughters, born to 
him after he was king ; and therefore the could not be the 
queen Vafhti, divorced from her hufband in the third year 
of his reign (Efther i. 3.), nor he the -Ahafuerus who 
divorced her. Befides, Atoffa retained her influence over 
Darius to his death, and obtained the {ucceffion of the 
crown for his fon, Xerxes; whereas Va(hti was removed 
from the prefence of Ahafuerus by an irrevocable decree, 
(Efther is rg.) ° Jof.. Scaliger (de Emendatione, lib. 6..) 
maintains, that Xerxes was the Ahafuerus, and Hiameliris, 
his queen, the [fther of f{eripture. This opinion is founded 
on the fimilitude of names, but contradigted by the diffimi- 
litude of thé characters of Hamettris and Elther. Belides, 
Herodotus (lib. ix.) fays, that Xerxes had a fen by Ha- 
meftris, that was marriageable in the 7th year of his reign; 
and therefore fhe could not be Efther. Vhe Ahafuerus of 
{cripture, according to Dr. Prideaux, was Ataxerxes Lon- 
gimanus. Jofephus pofitively fays, (Ant. lib. xi. ch. vi.) 
that this was the perfon. The Septuagint, through the 
whole book of Etther, ufe Artaxerxes for the Hebrew 
Ahafuerus, wherever the appellation occurs; and the apo- 
cryphal additions to that book every where call the hufband 
of Efther Artaxerxes; and he could be no other than 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. The extraordinary favour fhewn 
to the Jews by this king, firft in fending Ezra, and after- 
wards Nehemiah, to relieve this people, and reftore them to 
their ancient profperity, affords {trong prefumptive evidence, 
that they had near his perfon and high in his regard fuch an 
advocate as Either. Prid. Conn. vol. i. p. 361, &c. 8vo. 
Ahafuerus is allo a name given in f{cripture (Ezra iv. 6.), to 
Cambyfes, the fon of Cyrus; and to Aiftyages, king of the 
Medes. Dan. ix. 1. 

AHAZ, fucceeded his father Jotham, as king of Ifrael, 
at the age of 20 years, reigned till the year betore Chritt, 
726, and addi¢ted himfelf to the practice of idolatry. 
After the cuftoms of the heathens he made his children to 
pafs through the fire; he fhut up the temple, and deftroyed 
its veflels. He became tributary to Tiglath-pilefer, whofe 
affiitance he fupplicated againit the kings of Syria and Ifrael. 
Such was his impiety, that he was not allowed burial in the 

fepulchres of the kings of Ifrael. 2 Kings xvi. 2 Chron. 
XXVIll 

AHAZIAH, the fon and fucceffor of Ahab, reigned 
two years, and continued the impieties of his father. 
1 Kings xxii. 31. 

AuwaAz1AH, was alfo the name of an idolatrous king of 
Judah, who fucceeded Jehoram, and reigned one year. By 
his alliance with the houfe of Ahab, and the counfel of his 
mother Athaliah, he purfued evil practices: and he was 
flain by Jehu, in the year before Chrift, 884. 2 Kings viii. 
2 Chron. xxiii. 

A-HEAD, in Sea-language, refers to any object that lies 
immediately before a fhip, or towards that point of the com- 
pafs to which her ttem is directed: ufed in oppofition to 
A-STERN. : \ 
5 AHEEN, in Geography, a tribe of the RacrouTi, in 

ndia. 

AHER, a town of Perfia, in the province of Aider- 
beitzan; 30 miles north-weft of Ardevil. 


AHL 
AHIJAH, in Scripture Hiftory, a prophet of Shiloh - 


who is fuppofed to have delivered two meflages from God 
to Solomon, one encouraging, whilft he was building the 
temple (1 Kings vi. 11.), and another threatening, expreflive 
of difpleafure, on account of his mifconduét, (1 Kings x1. 
6.) He is one of thofe who wrote the annals of this 
prince, 2 Chron, 1x. 29. He alfo predifed the ufurpation 
of Jeroboam, declared the calamities that would befal 
his houfe on account of his idolatry, and alfo foretold the 
death of his fon Abijah, 1 Kings xiv. He lived to an ad- 
vanced age; but the time and manner of his death are not 
recorded. ‘ 

AHIMAAZ, fon of Zadok the high prieft, fueceeded 
his father about A. M. jeco, under Solomon. During 
the rebellion of Abfalom, he informed David of the re- 
folution adopted in his council; and he and Jonathan 
efeaped their purfuers by being concealed at Baharim. 
Ahimaaz was.the firft who gave intellizence to David of 
Abfalom’s death. He was fucceeded in the priefthood 
by Azariah. 25am. xv. 17. xvii. 17. 1 Sam. xxiii. 18. 20. 
1 Chron, vi. 9. 

AHITHOPHEL, a native of Giloh, who, after hav- 
ing been David’s counfelior, joined in the rebellion of 
Abfalom, and affifted him with his advice. Hoshai, the 
friend of David, was employed to. countera& the coun- 
fels of Ahithophel, and to deprive Abfalom, under a 
pretence of ferving him, of the advantage that was likely 
to refult from the meafures which he propofed. One of 
thefe meafures was calculated to render David irrecon- 
cileable, and was immediately adopted; and the other 
to fecure, or to flay him. Before the laft counfel was 
followed, Huthai’s advice was defired; and he recom- 
mended their aflembling together the whole force of Ifrael, 
putting Abfalom at their head, and overwhelming David 
by their number. The treacherous counfel of Huthai 
was preferred to that of Ahithophel; with which he « 
was difgufted and haltened to his houfe at Giloh, where 
he put an end to his life. He probably forefaw Abfa- 
lom’s defeat, and dreaded the punifhment which would be 
infliGted on himfelf as a traitor, when David was re-fettled 
on the throne. A.M. 2981. Ante Chrift. 1023. 2 Sam. 
XV. XVil. 

AHLDEN, in Geography, a bailiwick of the princi- 
pality of Luneburg-Zell, in Germany, lying on both fides 
of the Aller, which in this bailiwick receives the Leine and 
Bohme. It is one German mile and a half in length, and 
as much broad; and confilts of champaign, heaths, and 
fandy grounds; and, to the fouth of the Aller, has good 
marth lands and pafturage. Its woods are chiefly oak ; and 
great quantities of ‘timber are conveyed in floats to Bremen, 
The inhabitants carry on a confiderable trade in horfés, cat- 
tle, wool, honey, and wax. 

Ahlden is alfo the name of atown fituate on the old Leine, 
near the Aller, from the courfe of. which it derives its 
name. Sophia-Dorothea, confort to king George I., after 
her feparation, refided in the palace of this town, from 1694 
to 1726. 

AHLEM, a vogtey, or diftri&t of the principality of 
Calenberg, in Germany, containing feven villages; the chief 
of which is Limmer. 

AHLEN, a {mall town of Munfter, in Weitphalia, fitu- 
ate on the Werle, which is fummoned to the land-diets, con- 
tains a collegiate church, two nunneries of Augultines, and 
a princely and rural court. See AALEN. 

AHLWARDT, Perer, in Biography, profeflor of 
logic and metaphyfics at Griefswalde, was born of mean 
parentage, in that city, February 14, 1750, Haying 
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made confiderable proficiency in the Greek and Latin 
claflics, he became a ftudent of theology in 17273; but 
applied chiefly to mathematics and philofophy. In three 
years he removed to the univerfity of Jena; and in 1732, 
returned to Griefswalde, where he read a courfe of lec- 
tures on mathematics and philofophy. In 1743, he be- 
came an adjun@ of the philofophical faculty in that place, 
and nine years after was chofen profeflor; he alfo preached 
often with great approbation. He largely contributed to 
the critical refearches of the fociety at Gricfswalde, of 
which he was a member. He founded alfo the order of 
the Abclites, and wrote a treatife on the occafion, entitled, 
s© The Abelite.” His cther principal works are, “ Con- 
fiderations on the Confeffion of Augfburg ;” “ Thoughts 
on the Powers of the Human Underftanding ;” ‘ An 
IntroduGion to Philofophy;’? A Treatife on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul ;”? and «“ 3rontotheologia, or 
Thoughts on Thunder and Lightning.’ He is faid to 
have been fo accurate in his compolition, that he never cor- 
re&ted what he had once written. He died March rift, 
1791. Gen Bog. : aR 

AHMED Kian, one of the race of Jenghis or Zingis, 
was the fon of Hulaku, and brother of Abaka khan, whom 
he fucceeded as emperor of the Moguls, in 1282. He 
affumed the name Ahmed, on his embracing Mohammedif{m ; 
and on this occafion, ke offered protection to all Mufful- 
mans, in a letter to the Sultan of Egypt and Syria. This 
change of religion offended the princes of his family to 
fuch a degree, that he could never regain their affection. 
His nephew Argun raifed an army againit him, but he was 
foon defeated and taken prifoner. He was afterwards re- 
feafed by fome confpirators, and having killed the emperor’s 
principal officers, he purfued and overtook him ; and de- 
livered him up to his mother-in-law, who, in revenge for 
the lofs of her own fons whom Ahmed had caufed to be 
lain, put him to death, after a reign of two years and two 
months. A.D. 1284. Mod. Un. Hift. vol iv. 

AHMEDABAD, cr Aumen’s City, in Geography, 
the capital of the province of Guzerat in India, fo called 
from Sultan Ahmed, who was king of that province, and 
Kept his court inthat city. It is 224 meafured coss diftant 
from Delhi, and 86 coss from Surat. N. lat. 22° 587 30". 
E. long. 72° 37’. The city is fituated in a delightful plain, 
watered by the little river Sabermatty. The walls are built 
with brick and ftone, flanked at certain diftances with large 
round towers and battlements. It has 12 gates; and, in- 
eluding the fuburbs, is about four and a half miles in length, 
On the weit fide is the caftle, walled with freeftone, and as 
fpacious as a little city: the caravanfary is on the fouth of 
the king’s fquare, which -is 700 paces long and 490 broad, 
planted round with trees, and is its chief ornament. Near 
this fquare is the king’s palace, with apartments richly 
ernamented ; and in the midit of the city is the Englith 
factory. The Hindoos have in this place, which, from an 
eminence, appears like a wood, being full of gardens, an 
hofpital for fick birds, and another for fick beafts. For 
magnitude and wealth, this city is little inferior to the beft 
in Europe: and the revenue which it yields, is generally 
reckoned to be ten times as much as that of Surat. It is 
vone of the beft fortified cities in Hindoftan. On the peace 
of 1783, it was reitored to its former poffeffors the Poonah 
Marattas. Frafer’s Kuli Khan. p. 29. Mod. Un. Hitt. 
vol. v. p. 293. 

AHMEDNAGUR, a city, once the capital of the 
Soubah of the fame name, but now better known by that 
of Dowlatabad, which fee. Aurungzebe died in this city. 

AHMELLA, in Botany. See AcmE via. 
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AHOLIBAH and Anovan, in Scripture Hiflory, are 


two feigned names, ufed by Ezekiel (ch. xxiii. 4.) to denote 
the two kingdoms of Judah and Samaria. They are re- 
prefented as filters of Egyptian extraction: Ahola being 
Samaria; and Aholibah, Judah. They both proftituted 
themnfelves to the Egyptians and Affyrians, by imitating 
their idolatrous and wicked practices ; and for that reafon 
they were made captives, and reduced to the moft ignomi- 
nious and cruel fervitude. 

AHONIL, in Geography, a fea-port town of Africa, on 
the coaft of Benin. 

AHOUAI, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by Linnzus CerBera. 

AHOUAS, Auwas, or Anvaz, in Geography, a town 
of Perfia in the province of Chufiftan; about 240 miles 
wet-fouth-weft of Ifpahan. 

AHR. See Aner. 

AnR, a river of the duchy of Juliers, which branches fiom 
the Eyffel, and runs below Grind into the Rhine. 

AHRABAN, a town of Afia in the province of Diar- 
bekir, 30 leagues fouth of Diarbekir. 

AHRENSBECK, a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Holitein ; 12 miles N. N. W. of Lubeck ; and alfo a baili- 
wick. 

AHRENSDORYF, a town of Germany, in the middle 
mark of Brandenburg; fix miles S. S. E. of Potzdam. 

AHRIMAN. See Arimantius. 

AHRWEILER, a fmall town of Germany, in the 
eleGtorate of Cologn, feated on the river Ahr, and furnifh- 
ing good wine. It is eight leagues north-weft of Coblentz. 
N. lat. 50° 35’. E. long. 6° 43’. 

AHSA or Anasa. See Anouas. 

AHU, in Zoology, the ibex capenfis of Kolben, the 
kevel of Buffon, the flat-horned anTELOPE of Pennant, and 
the antirore Xevella of Gmelin’s Linnzus. 

AHUCYATLI, the name of an American ferpent, ap- 
proaching to the nature of the hemorrhus and rattle-fnake, 
but larger than the former, and wanting the rattle of the 
latter ; it is as fatal in the effet of its poifon as any known 
fpecies of ferpent. Ray. 

A-HULL, in Sea-language, denotes the fituation of a 
fhip, when all her fails are furled, on account of the violence 
of a ftorm, and when, having lafhed her helm to the lee- 
fide, fhe lies nearly with her fide to the wind and fea, her 
head being fomewhat inclined to the dire@ion of the wind. 

AHON, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Creufe, and diftric&t of Gueret ; three leagues 
fouth-eaft of Gueret. N. lat. 49° 5’. E. long. 1° 52’. 

AHUYS, a town of Gothland, in Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Schonen ; about two leagues S.S. E. of Chriftian- 
ftadt, near the Baltic fea. This is, as it were, the ware- 
houfe where the goods defigned for Chriftianftadt are depo- 
fited. It has a good harbour, and was formerly a ftrong 
town, but is now decayed. N. lat. 56° 20’. E. long. 14° 10’. 

AI, called by the LXX Gat, by Jofephus Aina, and 
by others Ayan, in Scripture Geography, a town of Pa- 
leftine, fituate weft of Bethel, and at a {mall diftance north- 
weit of Jericho. The 3000 men, firft fent by Jofhua to 
reduce this city, were repulfed, on account of Achan’s 
fin, who had violated the anathema pronounced againtt 
the city of Jericho, by appropriating fome of the {poil. 
A.M. 2553. After the expiation of this effence, the 
whole army of Ifracl marched againft Ai, with orders to 
treat this city as Jericho had been treated, with this dif- 
ference, that the plunder was to be given to the army. 
Jofhua, having appointed an ambuth of 30,000 men, 
marched againit the city, and, D a feigned retreat, drew 
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out the king of Ai with his troops; and upon a fignal 
given, by elevating his fhield on the top of a pike, the 
men in ambuhh entered the city and fet fire to it; and 
thus the foldiers of Ai, placed between two divifions of 
Jothua’s army, were all deftroyed; the king alone being 
preferved for a more ignominious death on a gibbet, where 
he continued till fun-fet. The {poil of the place was after- 
wards divided among the Ifraelites. The men appointed 
for ambufh are, in one place, faid to be 30,000, and in an- 
other 5000. For reconciling this apparent contradiction, 
moft commentators have generally fuppofed, that there were 
two bodies placed in ambufcade between Bethel and Ai, 
one of 25,000 and the other of 5000 men; the latter being 
probably a detachment from the 30,000 firft fent, and or- 
dered to lie as near to the city as poffible. Mafius allows 
only 5000 men for the ambufeade, and 25,0c0 for the 
attack. As forthe fignal, ufed by Jofhua on this occa- 
fion, the Rabbins fuppofe that the fhield was too fmall for 
this purpofe, and that it muft have been the ftaff belonging 
to one of their colours ; in which opinion Chevalier Folard 
acquiefces ; adding, that the whole colours were ufed on 
this occafion, the part being fubftituted, agreeably to the 
figurative language of the eait, for the whole. It has been 
fuggelted, that this was one of the fire-pots, which are em- 
ployed as enligns by the eaftern caravans, whofe {moke 
would afcend to a great height, be eafily feen, and fignify 
the fate intended for the city ; and as the frame and ftaff 
of this inftrament were of iron, it anfwers to the tranfla- 
tion of the LXX and Aquila. Jofhua viii. Patrick in loc. 
Calmet. 

Au, in Zoology, the Brapyrus tridadylus of Linneus, 
or storH, with three-toed feet and fhort tail. 

AIA, or Attia, in Ancient Geography, a river of 
Italy which difcharged itfelf into the Tiber, about 19 miles 
above Rome. On the banks of this river, 200 Fabians 
were deftroyed in their engagement with the Veil, and the 
Romans were defeated by the Senones of Gaul, conducted 
by Brennus. 

AJABIRE, or Ayavira, in Geography, a town of 
South America, in Peru; 35 leagues fouth of Cufco. 

AJAH, 7's, a Hebrew term, which St. Jerome 
tranflates vulture. Bochart fuppofes that it denotes the 
merlin; the Syriac renders it raven, and the Arabic owl. 
Our tranflation (Job xxvii. 7.) renders it vulture ; but 
(Lev. xi. 14. Deut. xiv. 13.) kite. It is evidently a {pecies 
of unclean bird, and moft probably the vulture or kite, 
fo called from its gluttony, or from its note. iim (Jer. 
1. 39.) may perhaps be the plural of Ajah, and fignify 
flights of vultures, which in fome countries are very nu- 
merous; though Bochart conceives them to be jackals. 
Calmet. Bochart Op. tom.iii. p. 193, &c. Ed. Villem. 

AIATA, in Ornithology, the name of a Brafilian bird, of 
the PLATALEA, or spOONBILL-kind, called by the Portu- 
guefe colhsrado. Its {pecitic charaGter is, that its body is 
blood-coloured. It is exaétly of the fame fhape, but fome- 
what {maller than the European {pecies, and its beak is in 
the very fame manner broad at the end, with a furrow 
parallel to the margin, and of a cinereous-white colour. It 
differs from the European fpecies, by the rofe or carnation 
which paints the white ground of its plumage on the neck, 
the back, and the fides; the wings are more ftrongly co- 
loured, and the red tint turns into a crimfon on the fhoul- 
ders and the covers of the tail, of which the quills are 
rufous; the fhaft of thofe of the wing is marked with fine 
carmine ; the head and throat are naked and whitifh ; the 
legs grey ; and the claws blackifh. Thefe beautiful colours, 
fays Buffon,,are found only in the adult. 
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This fpecies is the platea rofea of Briffon, the p. incarnata 
of Sloane and Ray, the Brafilian fpoonbill, called ajaja, 
of Marcgrave and Willughby, the rofeate /poonbill of La- 
tham, and the /patule couleur de rofe of Buffon. There is 
a variety, called TLAUHQUECHUL, which Buffon fuppofes 
to be the fame bird in its adult ftate. This rofe-coloured 
fpoonbill is common about the fhores of rivers, feeds on 
{mall fifh, and is, fays Marcgrave, of an agreeable tatte. 
It is diffufed in the new continent from north to fouth, 
from the coafts of Mexico and Florida to Guiana and 
Brafil. It is alfo found in Jamaica, and probably in the 
adjacent iflands ; but the fpecies is no where numerous. Ja 
the morning and evening the fpoonbills are feen on the fea- 
fhore, or fettling on trunks that float near the beach ; but 
about the middle of the day in very fultry weather they en- 
ter the creeks, and perch high on the aquatic trees. How- 
ever, they are not very wild ; as they pafs at fea very near 
the canoes, and on land they will aliow a perfon to ap- 
proach them within gun-fhot. Buffon’s Birds, vol. vii. 
p- 437. Eng. Ed. 

AJALON, in Scripture Geography, a name given to four 
different cities, v/z. one in the tribe of Dan, between Tim- 
nah and Beth-fhemefh, affigned to the Levites ; probably 
that referred to by Jofhua, chap. x. 12 :—another, in the 
tribe of Benjamin, between Bethel to the north, and Jeru- 
falem to the fouth: a third, in the tribe of Ephraim, about 
two miles from Shechem :—and a fourth, in the tribe of 
Zebulun, whofe precife fituation is not known. 

AJAN, or Axan, in Geography, a country extending 
along the ealtern coalt of Africa, from Magadoxo to Cape 
Guardatui, comprehending about 10 degrees of latitude. 
This maritime tract contains feveral petty kingdoms and 
ftates ; the principal of which are the kingdoms of Apex 
or Zeila, and Macapoxo or Madagoxa, on the coails, and 
fome others inland, hardly known even by their names. 
The eaftern coaft of Ajan is fandy and barren, the habita- 
tion merely of wild bealts, and therefore called the defert 
coalt: but farther towards the north the country is fertile, 
producing all forts of provifion, and furnifhing means of 
commerce, and particularly an excellent breed of horfes, 
which foreign merchants take in exchange for filks, cottons, 
and other cloths. ‘The inhabitants along the coaft are ge- 
nerally white with long hair ; but towards the fouth they 
become more tawny, and even black. The negroes inter- 
marry with the Bedowin Arabs, and carry on a great com- 
merce with them in gold, flaves, horfes, and ivory, which 
they commonly bring from Abyflinia, whither they occa- 
fionally repair for the fake of plunder. As they are all either 
zealous Mohammedans or Bedowins, they are enemies to the 
Abyffinians, who are Chriftians; and their irruptions into 
Abyffinia accuftom them to war. Thofe of them, and efpe- 
cially of the Bedowins, who live near the trading coaits, are 
arrant thieves. Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xii. p. 304, &c. 

AJANDUM, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the pro- 
vince of Natolia; eight leagues welt-fouth-weft of Sinope. 

AJAR, in Natural Hiftory, the name given by Adamfon 
to the cHAMA antiquata of the Linnean fyftem. 

AJARAFE, in Geography, a fertile dittri& of Spain, 
in the kingdom of Seville; in which there is a little town 
fituated on the Guadiamar, called Civdad of St. Lucar la 
Mayor. 

AJAS mons, a mountain of Marmarica, in Africa, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy. 

AJAS, a fmall town of Afia, in Natolia, famous for its 
mineral waters ; called alfo Therma. 

AyaAs is alfo a fmall town of Arabia Felix, fituated in 
a valley, and about two days journey from Aden. 
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_ AJASALUCK, a name given by the Turks to the 
ancient Epuesus. The name denotes the temple of the 
moon, and is derived from the magnificent ftruéture for- 
merly dedicated to Diana. 

The ruins of this famous city ferve now merely as a 
place of accommodation and fhelter for the fhepherds and 
their flocks, and is the occafional habitation of birds and 
beafts of prey. The glorious pomp, fays Dr. Chandler, 
(Travels, p. 131) of its heathen worfhip is no longer re- 
membered; and Chriftianity, which was there nurled by 
apottles, and foftered by general councils, until it in- 
creafed to fulnefs of ftature, barely lingers on in an ex- 
iftence hardly viible. By this writer it is defcribed as 
exhibiting a very gloomy and melancholy appearance, 
though not abfolutely without people. The fires which 
were lighted in the night among the bufhes, and round 
which the villagers collected, afforded a dim profpe& of 
ruin and defolation. A fhrill owl, called Cucavaia from 
its note, with a night-hawk, flitted near them; and a 
jackall cried mournfully, as if forfaken by his compa- 
nions on the mountain. The biblical critic may poflibly 
ceoniider this defcription asa lively comment on the language 
of the prophet. Zeph.ii. 7, &c. ; 

AJATOCHTLI, in Zoology, a name given by Her- 
nandez to the Dasypus odocinéus, or cight-banded anma- 
DILLO. 

AJAX Orriapes, in Clafical, Biography, one of the 
leaders of tne Greeks, in the expedition againit Troy, 
was the fon of Oileus, a powerful chief of the Locrians. 
Homer (Iliad lib. xiv. v. 520) aferibes to him agility, and 
a promptitude in executing whatever he undertook, and he 
is faid to have excelled in the ule of the bow and javelin, 
and in fwiftnefs of foot. Horace is by fome commentators 
fuppofed to refer to him, Od. xv. 1.1. v.19. Such was his 
daring refolution, that even the Gods could not awe and 
fubdue him. Homer Odyff. lib. iv. 502. 


‘*¢ Tmpious he roar’d defiance to the Gods, 
To his own prowefs all the glory gave.” 
Pope. 


The offence which is reported to have incurred the dif- 
pleafure of the Gods, was his violation of Caffandra, the 
daughter of Priam, in the fan@tuary of Minerva, where 
fhe had taken refuge. Ajax however denied the fac, and 
imputed the charge to the artifice of Agamemnon, who 
wilhed to keep Caffandra for himfelf. In his return home, 
he and his whole fleet were wrecked by the vengeance of 
Minerva. Some fay that he efcaped ; and that in the mo- 
ment of danger he impioufly exclaimed: “In fpite of 
the Gods, | will efeape.”—Homer ubi fupra. v. 504. 


“© The power defrauding who vouchfafed to fave.” 


Porr. Gen. Did. 


Ajax Telamonius, was the fon of Telamon, prince of 
Salamis, and one of the principal heroes of the Iliad, 
whom Homer reprefents as inferior only to Achilles in 
ftrength and valour, and as the chief bulwark of the 
‘Greeks, after the feceflion of that warrior. ‘ His cha- 
rater,” faysa.much approved biographer, ‘* feems tc be in- 
tended as the model of that fteady, agreeable courage 
which is ever at hand, when its exertions are wanted, and 
requires no aid of circumitances to excite its energy. He 
is the only hero, who neither afks nor receives the aflilt- 
ance of a deity :’’—and his charafter is exhibited as a 
ftriking inftance of impiety and irreligion. It is faid, that 
when he was going to the army, his father recommended to 
him always to join the afliftance of God to his own per- 
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fonal courage. Ajax replied, that even cowards them- 
felyes were very often victorious by fuch aid; but for his 
part he fhould have no regard to it, and that he was fure 
of being able to conquer without it. Thus Sophocles, 
in Ajace, reprefents the matter. Homer, however, partly 
vindicates him from the charge of total irreligion: for 
though he did not pray to Jupiter himfelf, when he pre- 
pared to engage the valiant Heétor, he defired others to 
pray for him, either with a low voice, left the Trojans 
fhould hear, or louder if they pleafed ; “ for,” fays he, «I 
fear no perfon in the world.” Iliad lib. vii. v. 194. When 
the arms of Achilles were adjudged by the Greek chief- 
tains to his rival Ulyfles, Ajax was bereaved of his under- 
ftanding ; and firft venting his rage againit a flock of fheep, 
taking them to be Grecks, he then turned his fword 
againit himfelf. Fable reports, that the flower called 
hyacinth fprung from his blood. The Greeks ereGed a 
noble monument to him on the promontory of Rhoeteum. 
Paufanias fays, (lib. i.) that one of their tribes bore the 
name of Ajax, and that the people of Salamis built a 
temple to him. Herodctus (lib. viii. c. 64. c. 121.) in- 
forms us, that the whole country of Greece invoked him 
a little before the battle of Salamis, and dedicated to him, 
as part of the firft fruits due to the Gods, one of the 
fhips which they had taken from the Perfians in that 
battle. Paufanias relates, among{t other wonderful tales, 
that the waves caf the arms of Achilles upon the 
tomb of Ajax, after the thipwreck of Ulyffess ‘he fate 
of Ajax was the fubject of feveral-eminent tragedies. 
Gen. Dict. 

In nis laft martial exploit, when he was endeavouring to 
preferve and refcue the dead body of Patroclus, and when 
he was overwhelmed with a mit or darknefs, which inter- 
cepted his view of the Grecian hoft, he made the follow- 
ing addrefs to Jupiter, which has been much admired for 
its moral fublimity : 


*¢ Lord of earth and air, 
Oh king! oh father! hear my humble pray’r: 
Difpel this cloud, the light of heaven reftore: 
Give me to fee, and Ajax afks no more: 
If Greece muft perifh, we thy will obey, 
But let us perifh in the face of day.” 


liiad lib. xvii. v. 645, &c. Pope. 


An ingenious writer has juftly appreciated the chara@er 
of this hero. After a concife abftract of his hiftory, and 
a detail of his principal exploits, he adds, ** Such is the 
Ajax of the Iliad :—a hero (as far as fo rude an age ad~ 
mits of heroifm) in grain; tried and proved by every diffi- 
culty and danger; not the meteor of a day, but fhining 
with equal luttre through the whole period of aétion; al- 
ways in his place; reforted to on every emergency, and 
never in vain; not hurried along by idle bravado or en- 
thufiaftic ardour, but making utility the guide of his 
actions ; finally, never yielding but when mortal affiltance 
was unavailable, and when a heaven-born champion, with 
celettial aid, was neceflary to turn the tide of fortune. He 
may then ftand in the number of ad/e and u/éful men, whofe 
value is fuperior to their fame: —a clafs of which there are 
members in every profeifion and rank of life, and to whofe 
affittance, the firft-rate characters owe great part of their 
celebrity and fuccefs.’? 

“Such was the Antipater of Philip of Macedon:’?— 
“* Such was the. Labienus of Czfar, the Agrippa of Au- 
guftus, the Sully of Henry IV., the Cecil of Elizabeth, 
the Ireton of Cromwell.- Such appear to be the gene- 
rality of thofe officers in the Brith navy, under whofe 
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conduét the empire of the ocean has been maintained for 
their country every where, again{t all foes, by dint of 
equal valour and unvarying fkill. In feience, in the arts, 
in the common bulinefs of life, fuch men might be pointed 
out. In general, they are thofe whom the leaders in im- 
portant aflairs would chufe for their feconds, to fupply 
their places on occafion, a& according to their plans, and 
take the management of feparate and dependent parts. 
Their effential qualifications are, a perfeé fitnefs for their 
potts, and a conftant readinefs to bring all their powers 
into full exertion:—firmnefs, vigilance, order, and the 
habit of fixing the attention upon particular objeéts.’”” See 
Aikin’s Letters to his Son, vol. ii. 

Ajax, in Antiquity, a furious kind of dance, in ufe 
among the Grecians ; intended to reprefent the madnefs 
of that hero, after his defeat by Ulyfles, to whom the 
Greeks had given the preference in his conteft for Achitles’s 
arms. 

Lucian, in his treatife of dancing, {peaks of dancing the 
Ajax. There was alfo an annual feaft, called jantia, 
Aiavlax, confecrated to that prince, and obferved with great 
folemnity in the ifland of Salamis, as well as in Attica ; 
where, in memory of the valour of Ajax, a bier was ex- 
pofed, fet out with a complete fuit of armour. Potter, 
Archezol. 

Ajax, in Entomology, a fpecies of the Papitto 
eques, with wings obtufely caudated and brown colour, 
yellowifh bands and tawny anus. {t is the papilio mar- 
cellus of Cramer, and found in North America. 

Ajax, in Conchology, is a variety of the MUREX lampas 
of Gmelin’s Linnzan fyftem ; called alfo Rudeta. 

AJAZZO, in Geography, a fea-port town of Natolia, 
ona gulf of the fame name, in the province of Caramania, 
anciently Cilicia, at the north-eaft extremity of the Me- 
diterranean fea, 30 miles north of Antioch, and 50 weft 
of Aleppo: where the city of Iffus anciently ftood. It 
is fituated near the gulf of Scanderoon, Here Alexander 
the Great defeated Darius a fecond time, and took his 
family prifoners. In the time of the crufades, this be- 
longed fucceffively to Chriftians, Saracens, and Turks, 
who now poffefs it. N. lat. 37°. E. long. 33° 10’. 

Ayazzo or Ajaccio, is a fea-port town, in a_bay of 
the fame name, in the fouth-weft part of the ifland of 
Corfica, with a bifhop’s fee under the archbifhopric of 
Pifa. It is fituated in a fertile territory, abounding with 
excellent wines. It is guarded by a {mall citadel; the 
ftreets are ftraight and large; the houfes well built; the 
adjacent walks agreeable ; and the number of inhabitants 
about 4000, many of whom are Greeks. Its commerce 
is fupplied by a fifhery of black, red, and white coral, and 
by its timber. The bay, though incommoded by rocks, 
affords fecure anchorage for fhips of coniiderable burden. 
The ancient town was fituated about a league from the 
prefent, which was built in 1435; and many ruins of it 
are {till remaining. A colony of Greeks was eftablifhed 
in the vicinity of Ajazzo in the year 1677; but the pro- 
te&ion of the Genoefe could not prevent its being dif- 
perfed and partly deitroyed by the Corficans. N. lat. 41° 
50’. E. long. 8° 50’. 

AIBAN-KESRA, an old caftle of ancient Babylonia, 
fituate on the banks of the Tigris, in the government of 
Bagdad, and fuppofed to have been the refidence of 
Cofroes, and other Perfian kings. 

ATBLING, a town of Germany in Upper Bavaria, 
near the river Manguald, and not far from its junction with 
the Inn. N. lat. 34°. E. long. 55°. 

AICHA, a {mall town of Upper Bavaria, fituated on 
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the Paar; four leagues eaft-north-eaft of Augfburg. It 
was taken by the Swedes in 1633, and in 1634 hid in 
afhes by them. N. lat. 48° 30’. E. long. 30° 40’. 

AICHBERG, a town of Germany in Stiria; four 
miles fouth-fouth-eaft of Fridberg. ‘There is alfo a town 
of the fame name in the archduchy of Aultria; eight 
miles north-weft of Efferding. 

AICHKERCHEN, a town of Germany in the arch- 
snc of Auttria ; feven miles well-north-welt of Schwan- 
nattat. 

AICHLBERG, a town of Germany in Carinthia ; 
four leacues weft-forth welt of Villach. 

AICHMALOTARCHA. Sce AEcumMatoTarcua. 

AICHSTADT, a-city of Germany, the capital of a 
fovereign bifhopric of the fame name in Franconia, fituated 
in a fertile valley on the river Altmuhl, and founded in the 
year 748, by St. Boniface archbifhop of Mentz. The 
diocefe is 18 leagues long and 7 broad ; and its inhabit- 
ants generally profefs the catholic religion. The place of 
the bifhop in the general diet of the empire is between the 
bithops of Worms and Spire, and he is the fuffragan of 
the archbifhopric of Mayence. The bifhop has for his 
guard three companies of infantry, a company of cuirafliers, 
and a company of dragoons. At the the ca*hedral of this 
city, the eucharift is exhibited in a veffel of gold, denomi- 
nated the fun, of the weight of 40 mares, enriched with 
an incredible quantity of diamonds, pearls, and rubies, 
They reckon 350 diamonds, 14°¢0 pearls, and 250 rubies, 
with many other precious ftones. It was prefented to the 
cathedral by the bifhop of the diocefe in 1611. But it 
is doubtful, whether fome of the precious ftones have 
not been exchanged, in fome period of public diftrefs, or 
by fome artifice, for others of lefs value, that equally anfwer 
the purpofe. : 

Aichitadt is four leagues north of Neuburg, five north- 
weit of Ingolftadt, and 15 fouth of Nuremberg. N. lat. 
49°. E. long. 11°. 

Aicustapr ober, is a town on the Altmuhl, one league 
weft of the former. 

AID, or Aype, Auxitium, literally denotes the help, 
fuccour, or affiltance, which any perfon lends another, 
when too weak to do, or avoid, fomething. 

The word is French; formed, according to M. Menage, 
from the Italian aitare ; and that from the Latin adjutare, 
to help or affift. 

Arp, or Aype, in Law, is when a petition is made in 
court, for the calling in of help from another perfon in- 
terefted in the matter in queftion ; who, it is probable, may 
not only ftrengthen the party’s caufe who thus prays for 
aid, but alfo prevent a prejudice arifing to his own nght. 
Thus in real adions, the tenant may pray in aid, and 
call for affittance of another to help him to plead, becaufe 
of the feeblenefs of his own eftate. A tenant for life may 
alfo pray in aid of him that hath the inheritance in remain- 
der or reverfion ; and an incumbent may pray in aid of the 
patron or ordinary: that is, that they fhall be joined in the 
action, and help to defend the title. —This is called afd prier » 
but this courfe of proceeding is now much difufed. 

A city, or corporation, holding a fee-farm of the king, 
may pray in aid of him, if any thing be demanded of them: 
relating thereto. 

The aid prier is fometimes alfo ufed, in the king’s behalf, 
to prevent any proceedings againft him till his counfel be 
called, and heard what they have to fay for avoiding the 
king’s prejudice, or lofs. Jenk. Cent. 64. Termes de 
Ley, 35. Stat. 4 Edw. I. and 14 Edw. III. 

An de camp, an officer in the army, whole bufinefs is to 
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attend the general officers, and receiveand carry their orders 
as oceafion requires. 

When the king isin the field, he ufually appoints young 
volunteers of quality to carry his orders, who are called the 
King’s aids de camp. ; 

Ap major, or adjutant, is an officer whofe bufinefs is to 
eafe the major of part of his duty ; and to perform it all 
§n his abfence. 

Some majors have feveral aid majors—Each troop of 
guards has but one major, who has two aid majors under 
him, or more, according as the bufinefs requires. 

Every regiment of foot has as many aid majors as it con- 
tains battalions. When the battalion is drawn up, the aid 
major’s pott is on the left, beyond all the captains, and be- 
hind the licutenant-colonel. 

Ap, AuxitiumM, in our Ancient Cuftoms, denotes a fub- 
fidy or fum of money due to the lord, from his tenants, on 
certain occations. 

It difftred from a fax, which is impofed at any time 
when wanted ; whereas the aid could only be levied where 
tt was cultomary, and where the particular occafion fell 
out. 

Such was the aid de relief, due from the tenants in fee, 
upon the death of the lord mefn, to his heir, towards the 
charge of a relief of the fee, of the fuperior lord. This was 
abolifhed by king John’s magna charta. 

Such alfo was the aid chevel, or capital aid, due by vaffals, 
to the chief lord, or the king, of whom they held in capire. 
Of this there are three kinds. 

The firft, of chivalry ; or, as they call it, par fair filz 
chevalier, toward making his eldeft fon a knight, when ar- 
rived at the age of fifteen years; the fecond of marriage, 
or par fille marier, towards marrying his eldeit daughter. — 
Both thefe, with all charges incident thereto, are taken away 
by ftat.12.Car. II. See Tenure, Service, &c.—Some 
will have them to have been firft eftablifhed in England by 
William the Conqueror, and afterwards transferred to Nor- 
mandy: but the more common opinion is, that the Cun- 
queror bronght them with him.—The third was ofa RANSOM, 
due when the lord was taken prifoner by the enemy. 

It appears from Bracton (lib.ii. c 16, §.8) that, in the 
time of Henry III. thefe aids, which were allowed by the 
charter of king John, were fuppofed to be paid by the vaffals, 
rather as tokens of good will and affeGion to their lords, 
than as proper concomitants of the fervice they owed. Glan- 
ville, on the contrary, conlidered them as due by their tenures. 
But, both by that author, and in the charter, it is faid, that 
they ought to be taken in reafonable proportions. Glanville 
queftions, whether the feudal lord could demand an aid of his 
tenants for the fupport of his war? And replies by faying, 
that he could not diftrain for fuch aid; but they might give 
it, as a Jenevolence, and out of affection to their lord ; where- 
as he confiders the aid of relief, as a due, for which the lord, 
in virtue of his fief, hada legal right to diftrain. Lyttelton’s 
Hift. Henry II. vol. in. p. 108. 8vo. 

In fome provinces there was a fourth kind of aid; due 
whenever the lord fhould undertake an expedition to the 
Holy Land. 

We alfo read of aids paid the lord, when he was difpofed 
to purchafe any new land or tenement. Thefe were only 
granted once in his life-—Alfo aids for the repairing and 
fortifying of caitles, feats, &c. and alfo aids to pay the 
lord’s debts. To prevent this abufe, king John’s magna 
charta ordained, that no aids be taken by the king without 
confent of parliament, nor in any wife by inferior lords, 
except only the three ancient ones above-mentioned, viz. 
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eldeft daughter, and for ranfoming the lord’s perfon, if taken 
prifoner. But this provilion was omitted in Henry II1’s 
charter; and the fame oppreffions were continued till the 
25 Edw. I. when the ftatute called confirmatio chartarum 
was enacted ; which in this refpe& revived king John’s 
charter, by ordaining that none but the ancient aids fhould 
be taken. But though the fpecies of aids was thus re- 
itrained, yet the quantity of each aid remained arbitrary and 
uncertain. King John’s charter, indeed, ordered that all aids 
taken by inferior lords fhould be reafonable ; and that the 
aids taken by the king of his tenants in capite fhould be 
{.ttled by parliament. But they were never completely af- 
certained and adjuited till the ftatute of Weftm. 1. 3 Edw. J. 
c. 36, which fixed the aids of inferior lords at twenty 
fhillings, or the fuppofed twentieth part of the annual value 
of every knight’s fee, for making the eldeft fon a knight, 
or marrying the eldeft daughter; and the fame was done 
with regard to the king’s tenants in cafite, by ftat. 25 Edw. 
Ill. c.41. The other aid, for ranfom of the lord’s perfon, 
being not in its nature capable of any certainty, was there- 
fore never afcertained. Blackit. Com. lib. ii. c. 5+ vol. ii. 
p- 64. 8vo. 

By the flat. 34 Edw. I. it is ordained, that the king thall 
levy no aid or tax without his parliament. 

Aids feem to have been firit eftablifhed with a view to the 
clients and freedmen of ancient Rome, who made prefents 
to their patron towards his daughters fortune, as alfo on his 
birth-day, and on other folemn occafions.—Accordingly, 
Bouteiller relates, that in his time thefe aids deperded on 
the courtefy and good will of the vaflals ; for which reafon 
they were called, droits de complaifance. 

The bifhops alfo received aids from their ecclefiaftics, called. 
JSynodals, and pentecoftals. "They were to be paid at the time 
of their confecration ; or when they had a king to entertain; 
or when called by the pope to his court, or to a council; as 
alfo when they went to receive the pallium. 

Add, that the archdeacons alfo exa&ed aids from the 
clergy of their jurifdi€tion. See Procuration. 

A kind of feudal aids are {till levied in Germany, &c. une 
der the title of colle@e. 

Ans axe alfo ufed in matters of polity, for any extra 
ordinary taxes, or impofitions, occafionally levied by the 
king and parliament, upon the fubjcéts, to fupport the 
charges of the government, when the ordinary revenue is 
deficient. 

Arp, royal, is a name frequently given to the land-tax. 

Arp, in Theology, the aids or affiltances of divine fayour 
which are offered to man, have been the fubje& of much 
difpute betwixc the Janfenifts and Jefuits; for the compofing 
whereof, a celebrated congregation was erected at Rome 
under the title of congregation of aids, congregatio de 
auxiliis. 

Some divines, after St. Auguftine, diftinguith two kinds 
of aids, viz. fine quo, and quo. 

Auxilium fine quo, that which the mind is at liberty either 
to ufe or refufe; fuch is fuppofed to have been the aid mi- 
niftered to man in the ftate of innocence, while his mind and 
will were found and upright. 

4uxilium quo amounts to what is otherwife called efficaci- 
ous grace, which furmonnts and fubdues.the will; fuch, ace 
cording to the Calviniits and Janfenifts, is fappofed to be the 
aid miniftered by grace, in the prefent fallen ftate of human 
nature. 

Arms, in the Manege;. are helps or affiftances by which 
the horfeman contributes towards the motion or aétion re- 
quired of the horfe, by a judicious ufe of his body, or the 
appointments of the horfe. 
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Aids are of the greateft fervice in the manege, and form 
the only true language between the mafter and the horfe; by 
thefe he is encouraged to a¢t with propriety and energy, and 
the neceffity of correction is prevented ; confequently it muft 
be evident that a great mixture of gentlenefs and {pirit are 
requifite in their exhibition. 

The principal aid is derived from the bridle ; indeed the 
different management of this appointment forms feveral dif- 
tinct aids, each of which is fo ufeful and neceffary that it 
might conftitute a diftinct Jeffon. The cavefon forms at 
once an aid and a correétion of the moft powerful kind, and 
in no way is the obedience of a horfe fo well fecured as by this 
means. The fpuris of this number likewife; when made ufe 
of as an aid, it is by gently clofing the heels and applying 
the points only to the fkin; but the calves of the legs are 
perhaps the beft aids of this kind. 

The whip is ufed as an aid to keep the attention of the 
horfe alive, by elevating the hand and {triking the aid, or 
gently patting the animal in different parts ; judicioufly ma- 
naged to a well dreffed horfe, it forms a very lively and ani- 
mating aid. he voice is likewife made ute of as an aid. 
The motions of the thighs, knees, and the calves of the legs, 
form feparate aids; that of the calves is the moft important 
and ufeful, without a proper knowledge of which, both 
horfe and rider mutt be defeétive. The calves are ufed to- 
gether, or feparate; when one calf alone is employed, it 
is ufually accompanied with the hand, to alter the pofition 
of the body, or change the leg, by which any aétion is led. 
The clevation of the body in the ftirrups forms another 
aid. 

The aids made ufe of to make a horfe go in airs, are 
either different in themfelves, or differently applied, to thofe 
made ufe of on the ground. The general application of 
thefe aids on the road isa branch of riding in which Englifh 
horfemen are by forciyn matters deemed deieétive. The in- 
ner heel, inner leg, and inner rein, are called inner aids. The 
outer heel, outer icg, &c. are outer aids. 
Art of Horfemanfhip, vol. i. p.g2, &c. 

Aups, in the French Low, denote a duty paid on all goods 
fold and tranfported either out of, or into the kingdom. In 
this ferfe aids anfwer to what the Latins call vedigalia, a 
vehendis mercibus, and are paid by all kinds of perfons, pri- 
vileged, or non-privileged ; by which they differ from 
tailles, taxes, which are only paid by the peafants, being 
a fort of capitation, an{wering to what the Latins call 
tributum. 

Aups, court of; in Vrance, a court ereGed for the cog- 
nizance of matters relating to the taxes. Appeals come to 
this from the court of elections, where matters relating to 
the /aille are firft heard. The court of aids, of a province, 
is fometimes feparated from the parliament of the province, 
and fixed in another city, as at Montpelier, Montauban, &c. 
There are twelve courts of aids, of which the principal is 
that at Paris. 

AIDAN, in Biography, a Britith bifhop of the 7th cen- 
tury, was employed in inftructing the inhabitants of the 
Northern parts of England in the Chriftian religion, He 
was a monk in the monaftery of Hii, or Jona, one of the 
Hebrides, which was fubject to Britain, but given to the 
Picts, who inhabited thofe parts of Britain, in recompence 
of the zeal with which they had preached to them the 
faith of Chrift. The kingdom of Northumberland, though 
it had received the Chriltian doGtrine from Paulinus, arch- 
bifhop of York, relapfed into idolatry. When Ofwald, in 
634, became king of Northumberland, he fent to Scotland 
for a miflionary, qualified for inftru€ting his fubjeéts in the 
dogtrines and duties of Chriftianity. It happened that a 
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very improper perfon, an ecclefiaftic named Corman, of 
fevere difpofition and rugged manners, was firft deputed for 
this purpofe; but it foon appeared that Aidan, who was 
mild and prudent, was much fitter for the office ; accordingly 
he was confecrated a bifhop and fent to the court of Ofwald. 
At his folicitation the epifcopal fee was removed from York 
to Lindisfarne, a peninfula adjoining the Northumbrian coaft 
by a narrow ifthmus, called alfo Holy Ifland, becaufe it was 
chiefly inhabited by monks. Here Aidan exercifed an ex- 
tenfive juri{di€tion, and preached the gofpel with great fuc- 
cefs; deriving encouragement and affiltance in his labour, 
from the condefcending fervices of the king himfelf. After 
the death of Ofwald he continued to prefide in the church 
of Northumberland, and died in the year 651. We have an 
extraordinary inftance of this bifkop’s liberality to the poor. 
Having received a prefent from king Olwin of a fine horfe 
and rich houfings, he met with a beggar, and difmounting, 
gave him the horfe thus caparifoned. When the bifhop 
expreficd fome difpleafure at this fingular aé&t of humanity, 
and the flight put upon his favour, Aidan quaintly but 
forcibly aflked, ‘* which do you value moit, the fon of a 
mare or a fon of God?” the king was fo affected that he 
fell upon his knees and intreated the bifhop’s forgivenefs. 
Bede defcribes the charaGer of Aidan in terms of high com- 
mendation, and afcribes to him miracles, which the credulity 
of the times in which he lived would be difpofed to admit. 
To the report of one of his miracles we are inclined to give 
our affent. When the bifhop gave the prieft, who was to 
condu& the betrothed wife of O{wi by fea to Northumber- 
land, a phial of holy oil, inftru€ling him, in cafe of a ftorm, 
to pour it into the fea, and afluring him that it would foon 
become calm, it is poflible he might not be unacquainted 
with the efficacy of oil thus applied, which has been long 
known, and is now fufficiently eltablifhed by obfervation and 
experiment. Biog. Bnet. 

AIDERBEITZAN, Averaijan, or, as the Perfians 
call it, AzerBeyAN, in Geography, a province of Perfia, 
borders to the eaft on the province of Ghilan, the Cafpian 
Sea and Tabniftan, to the fouth on Irac-Ajemi, to the weft 
and north-weft upon Curdiflan and Upper Armenia, and to 
the north on Schirwan and Georgia. ‘he etymology of the 
name given by the Perlians to this province imports a coun- 
try of fire, fo called on account of the temple ereéted in it 
for keeping their facred fire. The foil is fruitful, and the 
climate healthy, though cold. The moft confiderable cities 
in it are Tauris, Ardevil, and Sultania. The province ex- 
tends from about 48° to 54° E. long. and from 36° to 39° 
N. lat. 

AIDHAB, or Garpuas, or Arpan, a town of Africa, 
and fea-port of Nubia, on the coaft of the Red Sea. N, lat. 
22° 12’. E. long. 35° 59’. 

AIDONA, a town of Sicily, in the valley of Noto; four 
miles north-eaft of Piazza. 

AIELLO, a {mall town and dukedom of Naples, in the 
Abruzzo Ultra, belonging by marriage to the hereditary 
prince of Modena. 

Atexxo is alfo a town of Naples, in the diftri& of Cala- 
bria Citra, with the title of a principality; nine miles fouth 
fouth-welt of Cofenza. 

AIEREBA, in Jchihyology, the name of a fifh of the 
poyfinaca marina. kind, but differing from all the others, in 
that the form of its body is regularly round, or oval, and 
its head placed far within the verge of its thin part. It is 
common inthe Weflern Ocean; but it is not much efleemed 
for the table, being more loofe and flabby in its flefh than 
the other kinds. Maregrave. . 

AIGEN, in Geography, a town of Germany in tie archi 
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duchy of Auftria, on the confines of Bohemia ; 35 miles 
weit of Vienna. N. lat. 48° 33’. E. long. 13° 52’ 

AIGHENDALE, a liquid meafure in Lancafhire, con- 
taining feven quarts. 

AIGITHALUS, aiysdzr0:, in Ornithology, a name by 
which Ariltotle, and fome of the old authors call the parus, 
or TITMOUSE. 

AIGLANDE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the channel, and principal place of a canton, 
in the diitri@ of St. Lo; four leagues north-ealt of Cou- 
tances. 

AIGLE (L’), Aqurira, a {mall well-built town of 
France, and capital of a ditri&t fituate on the Rille, in the 
department of Orne; 1¢4 leagues north-eatt of Alengon. 
Its principal commerce is corn, hard-wares and pins. It 
contains three parifh churches, two convents, and a hofpital ; 
is furrounded with walls, and has fix gates. N. lat. 45° 46’. 
E. long. 1° 31’. 

AIGLE, a town of Switzerland, ina part of the Lower 
Valais, which belongs to the feignory of Berne, and forms 
part of acanton. It is fituated on a {mall river, which runs 
into the Rhone, about a league below it; 12 leagues ealt- 
north-eaft of Geneva. The country about it has rich paf- 
tures, and good wines and frait ; but it often fuffers from 
the inundations occaiioned by the high mountains that bound 
it towards the north. The falt that is colle€ted from the 
faline waters in its vicinity is refined at Aigle. N. lat. 26° 
22’. E. long. 6° 51. 

ANGLE, 2 river of France, which waters part of the go- 
vernment of Orleanois, rifes near Mée in Beaufle, and dif- 
charges itfelf into the Loir, between Chateaudun and 
Cloye. 

AIGLETTE, in Heraldry. See Eacuert. 

AIGN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Bavaria, and archbifhopric of Saltzburg, near which is 
a medicinal {pring ; two miles fouth-eaft of Saltzburg. 

AIGNAN, a town of France, in the department of Gers, 
and diftri& of Nogaro; feven leagues weft of Auch. 

AIGNEY LE-DUG, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Cote d’Or, a diilri&t of Chatillon ; 44 leagues 
fouth-fouth-eat of Chatillon. It is fitnated on a fall moun- 
tain, at the foot of which runs a ftream of the fame name. 
Its chief fubfittence is derived from bleaching and the com- 
merce of linen cloth. 

AIGRE, a town of France in the department of the 
Charente and diftri&t of Raffee; 53 leagues north of An- 

oulefme. 

AIGREFEUILLE,atown of France in the department 
of the Lower Loire and diftri&t of Cliffon; 32 leagues 
fouth of Nantes. 

AIGREMONTE, a {mall town of Burgundy in France, 
in the generality of Dijon. 

AIGRETTE, in Ornithology, a name given by Buffon 
to different {pecies of AxpeEa, or the Ecrers of other 
authors. 

Arcretre, in Zoology, a name given by Buffon to the 
Simta AYGULA. 

AIGUE marine, in Natural Hiffory. 
MARINA. 

AIGUEBELLE, in Geography, a {mall town of Savoy, 
on the river Arc, furrounded by high mountains ; five leagues 
eaft from Chamberry. The manufacture of this place is 
filk. 

A1cueEBELteE is alfo a {mall town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Drome; two leagues fouth-eaft of Mon- 
telimart. : 

AIGUE-PERSE, a {mall town of France, in the de- 
partment of Puy-de-Dome, and late province of Auvergne ; 
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18 miles north of Clermont and 261 fouth of Paris. The 
cold water of a fountain near it has the appearance of boil- 
ing, and is faid to be fatal to the animals that drink it. FE. 
long. 3° 20’. N. lat. 45° 50’. ‘ 

AIGUES, a river of France, which runs into the Rhone, 
near Orange. 

AIGUESCAUDES, is fituated in the valley of Offau, 
in the principality of Bearn, in France ; and is famous for a 
{pring of water, foapy and fulphureous, and fmelling like a 
rotren egg, which is deemed jalutary in many inward and 
outward ciforders. 

AIGUES-MORTES. a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Gard and diitriGt of Nimes: 44 leagues 
fouth of Mountpelier, The fol in the ncighbourhoed is 
fandy, and the air unwholefome on account of the ttagnant 
waters that furrousd it. It formerly flood on the fea and 
had a harbour ; but itis now above two leagtes.up the coun- 
try, andthe harbour is filled up. This place is famens for an 
interview which took place in 1538, between Charles V. and 
Francis I. after 20 years of open holtility or fecret enmity > 
on which occafion they vied with each other in expreffions 
of refpeé&t and friendfhip. N. lat. 43° 34’. E.long. 5° 8’. 

AIGUES-VIVES, a town of France, in the department 
of the Gard and diftri& of Sommieres, five leagues north- 
eait of Montpelier. 

AIGUILLON, a town of France in the department of 
the Lot and Garonne, and diftri of Tonveins; fix 
leagues north-welt of Agen. This town carries on a con- 
fiderable trade in wines, brandy, and hemp. N. lat. 44° 25’. 
E. long. 0° 22’. 

AIGUINES, a town of France in the department of 
the Var and diltri& of Barjols; 53 leagues aorth-ealt of 
Barjols. 

AIGUINO, Papre Fratre Intuminaro, in Biogra- 
phy, of Brefcia, author of a mufical treatife, intitled, 11 
Teforo illuminato di tutti i tuoni di Canto figurato ;”’—all 
the tones or keys of figurative mufic illuftrated, with fome 
choice fecrets never before divulged. Venezia, 1581. Coun- 
terpoint conftitutes no part of this treatife. 

AIGUISCE’, Aicuisse’, or Ecuisce’, in Heraldry, 
a term applied to a cross, when its four endsare fharpened,. 
but fo as to terminate in obtufe angles. 

The crofs aiguifcé differs from the crofs ritcHe’s, in that 
the latter goes tapering by degrees to a fharp point ; whereas 
only the ends of the former are tapered. 

Crofles were fo formed by the Chriftians in their pilgrim- 
ages for the convenience of fixing them in the ground at 
their devotion. In the Englifh blazon, this kind of crofs.is 
called a-crofs ardé. 

AIGURANDE, or Acuranps, in Geography, a town 
of France, in the department of the Indre, late province of 
Berry, and ditt of La Chatre; 82 leagues fouth of Cha- 
teauroux. The country round it furnifhes fat cattle. N. 
lat. 46° 27’. E..long. 2° 44’. 

AIT, a people of India, placed by Ptolemy on this fide 
the Ganges. 

AIKES, a town of Tranfylvania, fix leagues north-eaft 
of Claufenburg. 

AIKMAN, Wi tiam, in Biography, a painter of con- 
fiderable eminence, the fon of William Aikman, Efq. of 
Cairney in Scotland, was born Odtober 24th, 1682, and 
intended by his father, who was an advocate at the Scots 
bar, for his own profeffion ; but the fon declined the ftudy 
of the law, and devoted himfelf to the fine arts, and par- 
ticularly to that of painting. Having profecuted his ftudies 
for fome time in Britain, he removed to Italy in 1707, and 
refided for three years at Rome.. He then travelled to Con- 
ftantinople and Smyrna, and in-1712 returned from Rome 
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to his own countrys and in 1723 he fettled in London, and 
followed the profeffion of painting unde the patronage of 
the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Burlington, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and fome other encouragers of the arts of that 
period. For the Earl of Burlington he painted a large 
picture of the royal family, which his death prevented his 


finifhing. It is now in the poffeflion of the Duke of De- 
vonfhire. Towards the clofe of his life he painted many 


other portraits of perfons of the firft rank in England ; and 
there are feveral portraits painted by him in Scotland, which 
are now in the poffeffion of the Duke of Argyle, the Duke 
of Hamilton and others. This ingenious artift died in 
London, June 4th, 17315 and having loft his fon about fix 
months before, at the age of 17, their remains were re- 
moved to Edinburgh, and interred on the fame day in the 
Greyfriars church-yard. Amongit his intimate fnends we 
may reckon Mr. W. Somerville, the well-known author of 
the Chace, &c. Mr. Mallet, Mr. Allan Ramfay, and Mr. 
Thomfon, each of whom paid an elegiac tribute to his me- 
mory. The following epitaph by Mr. Mallet, was engraven 
on his tomb. 4 

« Dear to the good and wife, difprais’d by none, 

Here fleep, in peace, the father and the fon ; 

By virtue, as by nature, clofe aliy’d, 

The painter’s genius, but without the pride : 

Worth unambitious, wit afraid to fhine ; 

Honour’s clear light, and friendfhip’s warmth divine : 

The fon fair rifing, knew too fhart a date ; 

But, oh ; how more fevere the father’s fate ! 

He faw him torn untimely from his fide, 

Felt alla father’s anguifh——wept and died.” 

Mr. Thomfon’s poem on the death of Mr. Aikman, clofes 

with the following lines : 

« A friend, when dead, is but remov’d from fight, 

Sunk in the luftre of eternal light ; 

And when the parting ftorms of life are o’er, 

May yet rejoin us on a happier fhore. 

As thofe we love decay, we die in part 5 

String after ftring is fever’d from the heart, 

“Till loofen’d life, at laft, but breathing clay, 

Without one pang is glad to fall away, 

Unhappy he, who latelt feels the blow, 

Whofe eyes have wept o’er every friend laid low ; 

Drage’d ling’ring on from partial death to death, 

Till dying, all he can refign is breath.” 

For the lait eight lines, fee Thomfon’s Works, vol. ii. 


. 283. 

: In his ftyle of paintieg, Mr. Aikman feems to have aimed 
‘at imitating nature in her paling fimphcity ; his Lights are 
foft, his fhades mellow, and his colouring mild and har- 
monious. His touches have neither the force nor harfbnefs 
of Rubens; nor does he feem, like Reynolds, ever to have 
aimed at adorning his portraits with the elegance of adven- 
titious graces. His mind, tranquil and ference, delighted 
yather to wander with Thomfon in-the enchanting ficlds of 
‘Tempe, than to burit, with Michael Angelo, into the ruder 
{cenes of the terrible and the fublime. His compofitions are 
diftinguifhed by a placid tranquillity of cafe rather than a 
ftriking brilliancy of effe& ; and his portraits may be more 
readily miftaken for thofe of Kneller than any other eminent 
artift.; not only becaufe of the general refemblance in the 
dreffes, which were thofe of the times, as they were con- 
temporaries, but alfo for the manner of workirg, and the 
fimilarity and bland mellownefs of their tints. Biog. Dict. 

AILAH, formerly AEvana and Exaru of Scripture, 
a. ruined ‘town of Arabia Petrea, on the north-weft coaft of 
the gulph of Akaba or Ailaha; about 140 miles fouth-ealt 
wof Suez. N. lat. 29° 20’. E. long. 35° 0% 
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AILAN, a river of Siberia, which runs into the Penzins- 
kaia gulf near Okianfk. 

AILANTHUS, formed of the Amboina name Ay- 
lanto, which denotes the tree of heaven, fo called on account 
of its lofty growth, in Botany, a genus of plants, the clafs 
and order of which are not afcertained. Prof. Martyn re- 
fers it to the polygamia monoecia, Schreber to the dioecia de- 
candria, and Gmelin to the decandiia trigynia. Its charac- 
ters are, that it has male, female, and hermaphrodite flow- 
ers. The calyx of the male, is a one-leafed, five.parted, 
very {mall perianthium; the corolla has five petals, lanceolate, 
acute, convolute at the bafe and {preading ; the flamina have 
ten filaments, compréffed, of the length of the corolla; the 
anthers are oblong and verfatile. The calyx of the female is 
hike that of the male, permanent ; the corolla the fame; the 
piftillum has from three to five germs, curved inwards; the 
{tyles are lateral and the ftigmas capitate ; the pericarpium 
has as many cap(ules as there are germs, comprefled, mem- 
branaceons, fabre-fhaped, acute, on one of the edges emar- 
ginate; the feeds are folitary, lens-fhaped, bony, clofe to 
the emarginature. The calyx of the hermaphrodite is the 
fame with that of the male and female ; the corolla the fame 
as in the male ; the ftamina have two or three filaments, as 
in the male; the piftillum, pericarpium and feed as in the 
female. here is one fpecies, viz. A. glandulofa, or tall 
ailanthus, which is a tree with a ftraight trunk, 40 or 50 feet 
high, a native of China, and firft raifed in England about 
the year1751. It grows faft in our climate, and as it rifes 
te a confiderable height, it is proper for ornamental plan- 
tations. A refinous juice, which foon hardens, flows from 
the wounded bark. The wood is hard, heavy, gloifly like 
fattin, and fufceptible of a very fine polith. ‘This is the Rhus 
Sinenfe, &c. of Ellis. See Phil. Tranf. vol. xxxix. p, 870, 
and vol. 1. p. 446. Martyn’s Miller. 

AILE, or Arex, formed of Fr. aieul, avis, grandfather, 
in Law, a writ which lies where the grand-father, or great- 
grandfather, called bc/zile, was feized of lands or tenements 
in fee-fimple, on tie day he diced: and a ftranger abates or 
enters the fame day, and difpoffeffeth the heir or grand- 
child. See ABATEMENT. 

AILERONS, a diminutive of the French ale, qing, in 
Natural Hiflory, petty wings, a French term expreffing two 
{mall theliy fubltances, refembling parts of wings, or young 
and juft growing wings, and found in the two-winged flies, 
ftuated at the root of the larger wings. Reaumur. 

AILES vitrées, in Natural Hiflory, a French term ufed 
to exprefs the wings of a feries of infects, which feem of a 
middle nature, between the fly and the butterfly kind, and 
are therefore called pariLioNn mouches by thefe writers. The 
wings of thefe infects are in part covered with dul, or fcales, 
and in part free frem it and tranfparent. In thefe free parts 
they look glaffy ; whence their name, fignifying glaffy wings. 

AILESBURY, in Geography. See Ayvespury. 

AILLLANT-SUR-THOLON, a town of France, in 
the department of the Yorne, and diftriet of Ivigny ; 34 
leagues nerth-welt of Auxerre, 

AILLAS, a-villaze of France, in the department of the 
Gironde, and diftri& of Bazas; two leagues north-ealt of 
Bazas. 

AILLY, a village of France, in the department of the 
Somme, and ditri&t of Abbeville; five leagues welt-north- 
welt of Amiens. 

This is alfo the name of a town of France, in the fame 
department, and diftrict.of Montdidier ; three leagues fouth- 
fouth-eatt of Amiens. 

AILLY, Perer D?, in Biography, bifop of Cambray, 
and a-bigotted eccletiaftic, was.born of an obfcure family at 
Compeigne in 1350. He dinifhed his ttudies at Paris, and 
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gave proofs of a fuperior under/tanding even at college by 
his treatifes “* On Logic,’? ‘ On the Nature of the Soul,” 
and “ On Meteors.’? In 1384 he was appointed grand- 
matter of the college of Navarre, where he had been edu- 
cated. His zeal for the Catholic faith contributed to his 
advancement as much as his learning. Having pleaded in 
1387, in favour of the miraculous conception, before the pope, 
he was appointed confeffor to Charles VI. and chancellor of 
the Univerfity, and in 1391 bifhop of Cambray. He dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf on various occafions as an advocate for 
the dotrines and ceremonies of the church ; and at the. ge- 
neral council of Conftance, which lafted from the year 1414 
to the year 1418, he was principal agent in the proceedings, 
which convicted Wickliff and Hufs of herefy, and at lalt 
brought the latter to the ftake, upon whom he pronounced 
the fentence, of death. . Notwithftanding his -zeal againft 
herefy, he is faid to have been a friend to reformation, and 
that he wrote a book ‘On the Reformation of the Church,’’ 
which, however, is not found among his works. His ideas 
of reformation muft have been very partial and reftrifed, as 
he took pains to obtain a general council for terminating 
f{chifm, and was attached to the abfurdities of judicial 
aftrology. On this {ubject he wrote a treatife, in which he 
maintained, that Noah’s flood, the birth of Chrift, and other 
fuch miraculous events, might have been predicted by altro- 
logy. -He died in 1425, as fome fay, and according to 
others in 1419 or 1420, with the charater of * the Eagle 
of France, and the indefatigable Mallet of Heretics.” The 
epitaph on his tomb is as follows: 


<¢ Mors rapuit Petrum; petram fubiit putre corpus : 
Sed petram Chriftum fpiritus ipfe petit.” 
z. e. * Death feizes Peter, and under this ftone, 
His body decays ; his {pirit is flown 
To Jefus his rock.” 


Of his numerous works feveral treatifes and fermons were 
printed at Strafburg in 1490; his “ Quzltiones in Spheram 
Mundi’ was printed at Paris in 1498, and at Venice in 
3508; his ‘* Treatife of Meteors’? appeared at Paris in 1504, 
and his ‘“* Life of Celeftin V.” in 1539. Cave Hitt. Lit. 
vol. ii. Append. p. 84. Gen. Dia. 

AILRED, Eruseceep, or Earren, abbot of Revefby, 
in Lincolnfhire, was born in rrog, and educated in Scot- 
land, with Henry, fon of David. He declined ecclefiaftical 
preferment, and lived in ftudious retirement. His ‘ Hiftory 
of ‘the War of the Standard in the reign of Stephen;” 
«* Genealogy of the Englifh Kings ;”” «* Hiftory of the Life 
and Miracles of Edward the Confeffor ;” and ‘* Hittory of 
the Nun of Watthun,” written in Latin, are extant in the 
Decem Scriptores, publithed by Twyfden, in London, 1652. 
His ‘ Sermons,”’ Mirror of Charity,” treatife «On the 
Child Jefus,” and another «On Spiritual Friendthip,”” were 
publifhed at Douay, in 1631, and may be found in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xxiii. He died in 1166. Cave 
Hitt. Lit. vol. ii. p. 227. Biog. Brit. : 

AILSA, in Geography, an infulated rock near the ifle of 
Bute, in Scotland, about two miles in circumference and 
900 feet high, acceffible on the north-eaft fide, and the ha- 
bitation of goats and rabbits, and fea-fowl, particularly the 
Solan geefe, fome of which are taken for food, and others 
for their feathers. The banks about it are well-ftocked with 
cod and other fith. i 

AIMAKAN, a river of Siberia, which runs into the fea 
of Ochotfkoi. N. lat. 54° 44’. E. long. 139° 14’. 

AIMARGUES, or Aymarcues, a town of France, 
with the title of a barony, in the department of the Gard, 
and diocefe of Nifmes, fituate in a marfhy country on the 
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river Viltre ; 5 leagues weft of Arles, and 3 fouth of Nifmes, 
N. lat. 44° 5’. E. long. 3° 4!. 

AIME, Aimo, or Axima, a fmall town of Savoy, on 
the river Ifere; fix leagues ealt-north-ealt of Mouttier. 

AIMEER, one of the Soubahs, or grand divifions of 
Hindoftan, according to the Ayeen-Akbery, or diftribution 
of the emperor Akbar, is entirely in the poffeffion of Sin- 
diah and the Mahrattas, and contains feven circars or counties, 
and 197 pergunnahs or hundreds. Its revenue is 22,841,507 
daums, 320 daums being equal to a pound fterling. It has 
86,500 cavalry, and 347,0c0 infantry. 

AIMON, in Biography, a Benedi&tine Monk, wrote 
about the year 840, and is chiefly known as the author of 
a ** Hiltory.of France.” : 

AIMONTE, in Geography, lies on the eaft fide of the 
river Guadiana near its mouth, which is the boundary from 
Portugal on the weit, and is one of the beft havens on the 
whole coaft. N.lat.37°5’. W. long.7°15’. See Avamonre. 

AIMOUTIER, a town of France, in the department 
of Upper Vienne, and diftrif of St. Leonard ; feven leagues 
fouth-eaft of Limoges. 

AIN, 3%y, fignifying fountain, is an initial word prefixed 
to feveral Hebrew and Arabic appellations of places. 

Ain, a river of France, whence one of the departments 
derives its name. It rifes in Mount Jura, near Nozeroi, and 
after traverfing a courfe from North to South of about 35 
leagues, difcharges itfelf into the Rhone, about five leagues 
above Lyons. The department of the Ain is one of the 
four departments, which are compofed of the ci-devant 
Breffle; Bugey, and Valromey, and principality of Dom- 
bes; and into which the former province of Bourgogne is 
divided. It is bounded on the north by the department of 
Jura; on the eaft, by thofe of Leman and Mont Blanc; on 
the fouth, by the river Rhone, which feparates it from that 
of Ifere ; and on the weft, by the department of the Rhone. 
Its furface is about 1,077,432 fquare acres, or 549,905 
heétares ; its population amounts to about 288,700 perfons ; 
and it is divided into four communal diftriéts. Its chief 
town is Bourg. ; 

Ain, a town of Afia, in the Arabian Irak; 30 leagues 
weit of Baffora. 

AINAD,a town of Arabia, in the province of Hadramaut. 

AINAY-LE-CHATEAU, a town of. France, in the 
department of Allier and diltriét of Cerilly ; cight leagues 
north-weft of Moulins. 

AINCREVILLE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Meufe, and diftri&t of Stenay ; one league fouth- 
welt of Dun. 

AINEB-GUL, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia ; 
40 miles north-weft of Degnizlu. 

AIN-EL-CALU, a town of Africa, in the province of 
Tremecen, and kingdom of Fez. 

AIN GEBEL, a town of Afia, in the province of Diar- 
bekir ; 16 leagues fouth-weft of Moful. 

AINLING, a market town of Germany, in Upper Ba- 
varia ; ten miles north-weft of Augfburg. 

AINOD, a town of Germany, in the duchy of Stiria ; 
eight miles north of Cilley. 

AINSA, a fmall town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Aragon, on the river Ara; fix leagues north of Balbaftro. 

AINSWORTH, Henry, in Biography, an eminent 
Nonconformift divine, and Biblical commentator, flourifhed 
at the clofe of the 16th, and commencement of the 17th 


‘century. Aboutthe year 1590, he united with the Brow- 


NisTs ; and after ftruggling for fome years with the dangers 

and troubles to which perfons of this defcription were ex- 

pofed by the indifcreet zeal of thé-bifhops and the intolerance 
3M of . 
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of queen Elizabeth, he retired with many others of fimilar 
fentiments to Holland. At Amlterdam, Ainfworth and one 
of his brethren in exile, whofe name was Johnfon, eftablifiicd 
a church ; and in 1602 publifhed a confeffion of faith of the 
people called Brownifts. But trivial points of difcipline oc- 
cafioned diffenfions in the church, and thefe two leaders, 
with their refpective parties, though they had fled from per- 
fecution at home, could not tolerate each other, nor live 
harmonioufly in the fame city. Johnfon with his adherents 
removed to Embden, where he foon died, and his congre- 
gation was diffolved. Ainfworth withdrew to Ireland ; and 
after fome time returned to his friends at Amiterdam, and 
continued with them till his death, which was fudden, and 
not without fufpicion of violence. The circumftance that 
is faid to have occafioned it was fomewhat extraordinary and 
deferves to be mentioned. Having founda diamond of great 
value in the ftreets of Amfterdam, he advertifed it ; and 
when the owner, who was a Jew, came to demand it, he 
offered him any acknowledgment which he would defire. 
Ainfworth, though poor, would accept of no remuneration 
but a conference with fome of the Jewifh rabbies, upon the 
prophecies of the Old Teftament relating to the Meffizh, 
which the Jew promifed ; but not having intereft fufficient 
to obtain it, fome have fuppofed that through fhame or 
vexation, or from fome other motive, he poifoned Ainfworth. 
This event happened about the year 1629. Mr. Ainfworth’s 
diftinguifhed talents and biblical learning were univerfally 
acknowledged. To thefe Bifhop Hall paid a tribute of 
refpeét, even whilft he was writing againft the party to 
which he belonged ; and his annotations on the fcriptures, 
though lefs regarded in England than they deferved, were 
much: fought after and commended by perfons of various 
fe€&ts in other countries. Thefe ‘* Annotations” appeared at 
different times; but in 1627 they were printed in one volume 
in folio, and another edition appeared in 1639, which is 
now become very fearce. To this work, it is faid, the 
learned Lightfoot was much indebted. Of the other pieces 
of Ainfworth, we fhall only mention his “ Arrow againtt 
Idolatry.’’ Neal’s Hift. of the Puritans, vol.i. p. 386. 437. 
gto. Biog. Brit. 

Ainsworru, Rosert, alearned grammarian, was born at 
Woodyale, near Manchetter, in Lancafhire, in the year 1660, 
and was educated at Bolton in the fame county, where he 
afterwards kept a fchool. From Bolton he removed to 
Bethnal Green, near London, and he there continued the 
profeffion of fchool-mafter. At this period he publithed his 
«© Short Treatife of Grammatical Inttitution.” After pur- 
fuing in different places the labour of tuition till he had 
acquired a decent competency, he retired from bufinefs ; 
and amufed himfelf by fearching the fhops of brokers for 
old coins and other valuable curiolities, which he purchafed 
ata {mall expence. He died at London in 1743, and was 
buried at Poplar. The following monumental infcription was 
written by himfelf: 


“ Rob. Ainfworth et uxor ejus, admodum fenes, 
Dormituri, veftem detritam hic exuerunt, 
Novam, primo mane furgentes, induturi. 

Dum fas, mortalis, fapias, et refpice finem, 
Hoc fuadent manes, hoc canit Amramides.’? 


Thus imjtated—* Here Robert Ainfworth and his wife 
Put off the worn-out veft of life ; 
Hoping the morn will foon appear, 
When they a brighter robe fhall wear. 
To thy refleGion, mortal friend, 
Th? advice of Mofes I commend, 
Be wife, and meditate thy end.” 


AIR 


To Ainfworth’s judgment, induflry, and perfeveran ce 
in compiling a diétionary for the ufe of fehools, great com- 
mendation is due. This ufeful work was undertaken by him 
in 17145 and after many interruptions and delays was com- 
pleted in 1736, and dedicated to Dr. Mead. It has been 
fince improved by Patrick, Ward, Young, and other learned 
men; and in 1773 there appeared a new edition, farther 
enlarged and improved by Morell. We have an ufeful 
abridgment of this diétionary by Mr. Thomas, in two large 
8vo volumes. Patrick’s Pref. to the fecond edition of Ainf- 
worth’s Thefaurus. Biog. Brit. 

AIN-ZAMIEL, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the 
province of Tremecen and kingdom of Fez. 


AIOMAMA, or Atomano, a town of European Tur- 
key, on a gulf of the fame-name, in the province of Ro- 
melia; 14 leagues fouth-eaft of Saloniki. Cape Paillaios 
is the fouth-eaft limit of the gulf, and Cape Drapano its 
north-eaft extremity. The fouth point is about N, lat. 
39° 50’. and E. long. 24° 4o’. 

AJOVEA, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria mono- 
gynia clafs and order ; the charaGters of which are, that the 
calyx is fingle-leaved and tridentated, the corolla has three 
petals, the filaments are terminated with two glandules, the 
anthere are doubly excavated, the ftigma is divided in fix 
fegments, and the fruit is a roundifh, fingle-celled, monof- 
permous berry. There is one fpecies, wiz. A. guianenfis ; 
which grows in the forefts of Guiana. 

AIOTOCHTLYI, in Zoology ; the Mexican name of the 
ARMADILLO. i 

AIPIMIXIRA, in Jchthyalogy, the name of an Ame- 
rican fifh, more ufually known by the name of PUDIANO. 
It is a fmall fifh, of the fhape of the perch, with a purple 
back, and yellow fides and belly. Marcgrave. 


AIR, in Phyfics, a thin, fluid, elaftic, tranfparent, pon- 
derous, compreflible, and dilatable body ; furrounding the 
terraqueous globe to a confiderable height. 

Air was confidered by fome of the ancients as an element ; 
but then, by element, they underftood a different thing from 
what we do. See ELements. ; 

It is certain, that air, taken in the popular fenfe, is far 
from the fimplicity of an elementary fubftance ; though fome 
of its properties and ufes in a ftate of combination with 
various fubftances, from which it has been extricated by 
modern analyfis, may entitle it to this appellation. Hence 
air may be diltinguifhed into proper or elementary, and vulgar 
or heterogeneous. 

Air, elementary, or Air properly fo called, is a fubtile, 
homogeneous, elaitic fluid: the bafis, or fundamental in- 
gredient of the atmofpherical air, and that which gives it 
the denomination. 

In this fenfe, it likewife enters into the compofition of 
mott, or perhaps all bodies, exifting in them under a folid 
form, deprived of its elafticity and moft of its diftinguifhing 
properties, and ferving as their cement, and the univerfal 
bond of nature ; but capable, by certain proceffes, of being 
difengaged from them, recovering its ela{ticity, and refem- 
bling the air of our atmofphere. See Hale’s Vegetable 
Statics, chap. vi. See Gas. 

The peculiar nature of this aerial matter we know but 
little of ; what authors have advanced concerning it being 
chiefly conje€tural. We have no way of altogether fepa- 
rating it from the other matters with which in its pureft flate 
it is more or lefs combined, and confequently no way of 
afcertaining, with fatisfactory evidence, its peculiar propers 
ties, abltraétedly from thofe of other bodies. 

Dr. Hook, and fome others, maintain, that it is the 
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fame with their ether, or that fine, fluid, aftive matter, 
diffufed through the whole expanfe of the celeftial regions ; 
which coincides with Sir I. Newton’s /ubtile medium, or 
fpirit. In this view it is fuppofed to be a body /ui generis, 
ingenerable, incorruptible, immutable, prefent in all places, 
and in all bodies. 

Others, confidering only its property of clafticity, which 
they account its effential and contftituent charaéter, fuppofe 
it to be mechanically producible ; and to be no other than 
the matter of other bodies, fo modified and altered, as to 
become permanently elaftic. Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, 
that the particles of denfe, compact, and fixed fubftances, 
cohering by a ftrong attractive force, are not feparable 
without a vehement heat, or perhaps not without fermen- 
tation; and fuch bodies being at length rarefied by fuch 
heat or fermentation, become true permanent air ; and dif- 
tinguifhable from vapour, which is only apparent, or tran- 
Jient air, as is evident from the experiment with the zolipile. 
Optics, Qu. 31, p- 371, 372. ed. 3. See Air, atio/- 
pherical. 

Air, vulgar or heterogeneous, is a coalition of corpuf- 
cles of various kinds, conttituting together one fluid mafs, 
in which we live and move, and which we are continually 
receiving and expelling by refpiration. The whole aflem- 

. blage of this makes what we call the atmofphere; where 
this air, or atmofphere, terminates, there ether is fuppofed 
to commence ; which is diftinguifhed from air by its not 
making any fenfible refraftion of the rays of light, as air 
does. 

Air, in this popular and extenfive meaning of the term, 
is acknowledged by Mr. Boyle to be the moft heterogeneous 
body in the univerfe. Boerhaave fhews it to be an univerfal 
chaos, or colluvies, of all kinds of created bodies. Befides 
the matter of light or fire, which continually flows into it 
from the heavenly bodies, and probably the magnetic effiuvia 
of the earth ; whatever fire can volatilize is found in the air. 

Hence, for inftance, 1. The whole foffile kingdom mutt 
neceflarily be found in it; for all of that tribe, as falts, ful- 
phurs, ftones, metals, &c. are convertible into fume, and 
thus capable of being rendered part of the air. Gold itfelf, 
the moft fixed of all natural bodies, is found to adhere clofe 
to the fulphur in mines; and thus to be raifed along with it. 
Mr. Boyle obferves, that befide the faline efluvia of the 
common fort, fuch as the nitrous, vitriolic, marine, &c. 
there may be many compounded kinds of falts in the air, 
which we have not on earth, arifing from different faline 
fpirits, fortuitoufly meeting and mixing together. hus, 
the glafs windows of ancient buildings are fometimes ob- 
ferved to be corroded, as if they had been worm-eaten ; 
though none of the fimple falts above-mentioned have the 
faculty of corroding glafs. 

Sulphurs too muft make a confiderable ingredient of the 
air, on account of thofe many volcanos, grottos, caverns, 
‘and other fpiracles chiefly affording that mineral, difperfed 
through the globe. 

2. All the parts of the animal kingdom muft alfo be in 
the air: for befides the copious effluvia continually emitted 
from their bodies, by the vital heat, in the ordinary procefs 
of perfpiration ; by means of which an animal, in the courfe 
of its duration, impregnates the air with many times the 
quantity of its own body; we find that any animal when 
dead, being expofed to the air, is ina certain time wholly 
incorporated with it. 

3- As to vegetables, none of that clafs can be fuppofed 
wanting ; fince we know that all vegetables, by putrefaction, 
beconie volatile. 


The affociations, feparations, attritions, diffolutions, and 
other operations of one fort of matter upon another, may 
likewife be confidered as fources of numerous other neutral, 
or anonymous bodies, unknown to us. 

4. Water's alfo diffufed through the air in great abun- 
dance. Many familiar inftances might be alleged to this 
purpofe. A bottle of wine, when taken out of the cellar 
in the drieft and hotte# day of fummer, will foon be covered 
with a denfe vapour, which is water depofited by the air. 
The fame appearance is obferved on the outfide of any me- 
tallic veffel, which, in warm weather, contains water cooled 
by ice or the folution of falt, or even {pring water, which is 
fome degrees colder than the air. For other fats of fimilar 
kind, fee Warer. 

Air, in this general fenfe, is one of the moft confiderable 
and univerfal agents in all nature; being concerned in the 
prefervation of life, and the production of molt of the phe- 
nomena relating to our world, Its properties and effedts, 
including a great part of the refearches and difcoveries of the 
modern philofophers, have in a confiderable degree been re- 
duced to precife laws and demonftrations, in which form they 
make a very extenfive and important branch of the mixed 
mathematics, called pNEUMATICS. 

Ar, mechanical properties and efeds of. The moft 
confiderable of thefe are its’ fluidity, weight, and ela/- 
ticity. 5 

I. Fluidity. That the air is a fluid, is evident from the 

eafy paflage it affords to bodies through it; as in the pro- 
pagation of {mells, and other efluvia, and the eafy con- 
veyance it affords to founds: for thefe and fimilar effets 
prove it to be a body, whofe parts give way to any force 
impreffed, and, in yielding, are eafily moved among them- 
{elves ; which is the definition of a fluid. Befides, it is cer- 
tain, that no condenfation by preflure, nor any degree of 
cold that has ever yet been produced, natural or artificial, 
has been fufficient to deprive it of its fluidity. It is true, 
indeed, that real permanent air may be extraéted from folid 
bodies, and may be alfo abforbed by them; and in this ftate 
it mult be very much condenfed: but under what form it 
exifts in thofe bodies, or how its particles are combined 
together, the refearches of philofophy and chemiftry have 
not yet been able to explore. 
_ They who, with the Cartefians, make fluidity to confift 
in a perpetual intefline motion of the parts, find that air 
anfwers alfo to that charaéter: thus, in a darkened room, 
where the fpecies of external objeéts are brought in by a 
fingle ray, they appear in a continual AuGtuation ; and thus 
even the more accurate thermometers are obferved never to 
remain a moment at reft. 

The caufe of this fluidity of air is attributed by fome 
later philofophers to the fire intermixed with it; without 
which, they imagine, the atmofphere would harden into 
a folid impenetrable mafs. And hence, the greater the 
degree of fire, the more fluid, moveable, and pervious is the 
air: and thus, as the degree of fire is continually varying, 
according to the circumftances and pofition of the heavenly 
bodies, the air is kept in a continual reciprocation. See 
Buffon’s Hift. Nat. Supp. vol. i. Hence, in a great mea- 
fure, it is faid, that on the tops of the higher mountains, 
the fenfes of {melling, hearing, &c. are found very feeble, 
The increafed rarity of the air at a confiderable height may 
account for this effeét ; but the above hypothefis is con- 
tradiéted by the more fenfible experience of cold: the air, 
near the furface of the earth, deriving greater heat from the 
refle&ted than from the direét rays of the fun. See Moun- 
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Il. Weight or gravity. Of this property of air the ancients 
were not altogether unapprifed; though their fentiments on 
the fubje& were confufed and unfatisfaCtory. Aniftotle (de 
Ceo, lib. iv. c. 1. op. tom. i. p. 435.) obferves, that all the 
elements, fire excepted, have weight ; and he adds, that a 
bladder inflated with air, weighs more than when it is quite 
empty. Plutarch (de Placitis. lib. i. c. 13. tom. il. p. 883.) 
and Stobeus (Eclog. Phyf. lib. i. c. 17. p.32. Ed. 1600.) 
quote Ariftotle as teaching, that the weight of air is between 
that of fire and earth; and he himfelf, treating of refpiration, 
(cap. vii. oper. tom. i. p. 722.) reports the opinion of Em- 
pedocles, who afcribes the caufe of it to the weight of the 
air, which by its preflure infinuates itfelf with force into 
the lungs. Plutarch (de Placit. lib. iv. c. xxii, tom. il. 
p- 903.) expreffes, in fimilar terms, the opinion of Afcle- 
piades on this fubjeét ; and reprefents him as faying, that the 
external air, by its weight, opened its way with force into 
the breaft. Heron of Alexandria, in his treatife intitled 
Spiritalia, conftantly applies the e/a/licity of the air to pro- 
duce fuch cffeAs as are fufficient to convince us that he 
well underftood that property of it: and Ctefibius, admit- 
ting the principle of the air’s elafticity, invented wind-guns, 
which have been confidered asa modern contrivance. Philo 
of Byzantium (in Veter. Mathem. p. 77. Ed. Paris.) de- 
{eribes thefe curious machines, conftructed upon the prin- 
ciple of the air’s being capable of condenfation. Seneca 
alfo (Quett. Nat. lib. v. ¢. v. and vi.) was acquainted with 
the weight and elaftic force of the air; for he defcribes the 
conftant effort by which it expands itfelf when it 1s com- 
preffed, and affirms, that it has the property of condenfing 
itfelf, and forcing its way through all obftacles. that oppofe 
its paflage. See Dutens’s Inquiry inte the origin of the 
Dilcoveries attributed to the Moderns, p. 186. 1769. The 
followers of Ariftotle, however, abandoned the fentiments 
of their mafter on this fubjeét ; and for many ages main- 
tained a contrary do@trine. The effeéts which are now 
known to refult from the weight and elafticity of the air, 
were for a long time attributed to the imaginary principle, 
called fuga vacui, or nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum ; and 
Galileo himfelf admitted the principle, though he affigned 
a limit to it, correfponding to the weight of a column of 
water 34 feet high. This diftinguifhed philofopher, how- 
ever, was well apprifed of the weight of the air as a body ; 
and, in his Dialogues, he points out two methods of de- 
monttrating it, by weighing it in bottles. But the preffure 
of the air was difcovered by his difciple, Torricelli. In the 
year 1643, it occurred to him, that whatever might be the 
caufe by which a column of water, 34 feet high, is fuftained 
above its level, the fame force would fuftain a column of 
any other fluid, which weighed as much as that column of 
water, on the fame bafe; and hence he concluded, that 
quickfilver, being about 14 times as heavy as water, would 
not be fuftained at a greater height than that of 29 or 30 
inches. He then made the experiment, celled after his 
name; and inferred from it, that the weight of the air in- 
cumbent on the furface of the external quickfilver, counter- 
balanced the fluid contained in the tube. By this experi- 
ment he not only proved, as Galileo had before done, that 
the air had weight, but that its weight was the caufe of the 
fufpenfion of water and quickfilver in pumps and tubes, and 
that the weight of the whole column of it was equal to 
that of a like column of quickfilver, 30 inches high, or of 
water 34 or 35 feet high; but he did not afcertain the 
weight of any particular quantity of it, as a gallon, or a 
cubic foot ; nor its {pecific gravity to water, which had been 
done, though inaccurately, by Galileo. Torricelli’s experi- 
ment was publifhed at Warfaw, in Poland, by Valerianus 


Magnus, as his own difcovery ; but from the letters of Ro- 
perval, it appears, that Torricelli’s claim to priority is indif- 
putable; and that neither Valerianus, nor Honoratus Fabri, 
to whom it has been afcribed fo early as the year 1641, can 
julily difpute it with him. The firft difcovery of the 
weight and elalticity of the air has been lately afcribed to 
Jean Rey, who wrote in 1629, before Galileo, Torricelli, 
Des Cartes, and Pafchal. His fourth and tenth effays have 
been cited in favour of his claims; but though he was ap- 
prized that compreffion augmented the weight of the air, and 
he feems to have believed, with Ariftotle and others at a 
very ancient period, that air was heavy, yet the proofs 
which he alleges were not fufficient to convince the incredu- 
lity of the peripatetics, The Torricellian experiment, by 
which the faét was ettablifhed, and which father Merfenne 
received an account of in 1644, was immediately commu- 
nicated to the philofophers of France, and repeated in 
various ways by Mefirs. Pafchal and Petit: and this gave 
occafion to the ingenious treatife publifhed by Pafchal, at 
23 years of age, intitled, ‘* Experiences Nouvelles tonchant 
la Vuide.”? Having, after fome hefitation, adopted Torri- 
celli’s idea, and abandoned the principle of a fuga vacui, he 
devifed feveral experiments for confirming it. One of thefe 
was to make a vacuum above the refervoir of quickfilver, 
in which cafe he found that it funk to the common level : 
and he then engaged M. Perner, his brother-in-law, te 
execute the famous experiment of Puy-de-Domme, who 
found that the height of the quickfilver half way up the 
mountain was lefs by fome inches than at the foot of it; 
and that it was {till lefs at the top. Thefe fa&s incontef- 
tibly proved, that it was the weight of the atmofphere which 
counterpoifed the quickfilver. Des Cartes had alfo juft no- 
tions of the power of the air for fuftaining fluids above their 
level, as appears by fome letters about this time, and fome 
years before; and in one of thefe he lays claim to the idea 
of the Puy-de-Domme experiment. See Cartefi1 Opera. tom. 
li. p.. 243, 246. 

The experiment of Pafchal was repeated in various parts 
of the world; and particularly in 1653, by Dr. Power, in 
England; and in 1661, by Mr. Sinclair, profeflor of philo- 
fophy at Glafgow, in Scotland. 

That the air is heavy, follows from its being a body; 
weight being an effential property of matter. And that fs 
is a body, is evident from its excluding all other bodies out 
of the {pace it poffefles ; for if a glafs jar be inverted into 
a veflel of water, the air, of which it is full, will allow but 
little water to enter into it. But we have many arguments 
to the fame purpofe from fenfe and experiment: thas, the 
hand, applied on the orifice of a veffel empty of air, foon 
feels the load of the incumbent atmofphere. Thus, glafs 
veffels, exhaulled of their air, are eafily crufhed to pieces 
by the weight of the air without. So, two fmall hollow 
{egments of a fphere, four inches in diameter, exadtly fit- 
ting each other, being emptied of air, are prefled together 
with a force equal to 188 pounds, by the weight of the 
ambient air; and that they are kept together by the preflure 
of the air is evident, by fufpending them in an exhaufted 
receiver, where they will feparate of themfelves. Farther, 
if a tube, clofe at one end, be filled with mercury, and the 
other end immerged in a bafon of the fame fluid, and thus 
ereCted, the mercury in the tube will be fufpended at the 
height of about 30 inches above the furface of that in the 
bafon. The reafon of which fufpenfion is, that the mercury 
in the tube cannot fall lower without raifing that in the 
bafon; which being preffed down by the weight of the 
incumbent atmofphere cannot give way, unlefs the weight 
of the mercury in the tube exceeds that of the air out of 
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it. That this is the cafe, is evident ; becaufe, if the 
whole apparatus be included in the receiver of an air pump, 
the mercury will fall in proportion as the air is exhautted ; 
and on gradually letting in the air again, the mercury re- 
afcends to its former height. This makes what is ufually 
called the TorRiCELLIAN experiment. By 

To fay no more, we can adtually weigh air; for a veffel, 
full even of common air, is found, by a very nice balance, 
to weigh more than when the air is exhauited ; a quart of 
air weighing about 17 grains ; and the effec is propor- 
tionably more fenfible, if the fame veflel be weighed full 
of condenfed air, and more efpecially in a receiver void of 
The weight of air is continually varying, according to 
the different degrees of heat and cold, and the concurrence 
of other caufes. Pafchal obferved it in France; and Des 
Cartes in Sweden, in 1650. Mr. Boyle, and others, ob- 
ferved it in England, in 1656. Some obfervers noticed, 
that it was generally greateft in the night and in winter ; 
and that its variations were molt confiderable during winter ; 
and in the northern regions. Hence arofe the application 
of the Barometer to the ufes of a WEATHER-GLAss. 
Ricciolus eftimates the weight of air to that of water, to 
be as r to 1000; Merfennus as 1 to 13003; or 1 to 
1356; Lana, as 1 to 640; Galileo only makes it, as X 
to 400. Mr. Boyle, by a more accurate experiment, found 
it about London, as 1 to 938; and thinks, all things 
confidered, the proportion of 1 to rcoo may be taken as 
a medium ; for there is no fixing any precife ratio, fince not 
only the air, but the water itfelf, is continually varying. 
Befides, experiments made in different places neceflarily 
vary, on account of the different heights of the places, the 
feafons of making the experiment, and the different denfities 
of air correfponding to thefe circumitances. It mutt be 
added, however, that by experiments made fince, before 
the Royal Society, the proportion of air to water was 
firtt found as 1 to S40; then, as r to 852; and a 
third time, as rt to 860. Phil. Tranf. N° 181. And 
laftly, by a very fimple and accurate experiment of Mr. 
Havkfbee, the proportion was fettled as 1 to 885. 
Phyf. Mechan. Exper. But thefe experiments being all 
made in the fummer months, when the barometer. was 293 
inches high, Dr. Jurin thinks, that at a medium between 
heat and cold, when the barometer is 30 inches high, the 
proportion between the two Huids may be taken as 1 to 
800; which agrees with the obfervation of the honourable 
Mr. Cavendifh, the thermometer being at 50°, and the 
barometer at 293 inches. Phil. Tranf. vol. lvi. p. 152. 

Sir George Shuckburgh, (Phil. Tranf. vol. lxvii. p. 560.) 
by a very accurate experiment, found it as 1 to 8363 the 
barometer being at 29.27 inches, and the thermometer at 
53°; and the comparative gravity of quickfilver to air, as 
11364.6 to 1. The medium of all thefe is about one to 832 
or 833, when reduced to the preffure of 30 inches of the 
barometer, and the mean temperature of 55° of the thermo- 
meter. Upon the whole, it may be concluded, that when 
the barometer is at 30 inches, and the thermometer at the 
mean temperature of 55°, the denfity or gravity of water 
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is to that of air as 833 4 to 13 that is, as—— to 1, or as 


2500 to 3; and for any changes in the height of the baro- 
meter, the ratio varies proportionally ; and alfo that the 
denfity of the air is altered by the -4," part, for every de- 
gree of the thermometer above or below temperate. This 
number, which is a very good medium, having the fra¢tion 
x, gives exactly 13" of an ounce for the mean weight of a 
cubie foot of air; the weight of the cubic foot of water 
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being juft 1000 ounces avoirdupois, and that of quick. 
filver equal to 13600 ounces, 

Air, then, being heavy and fluid, the laws of its gravi- 
tation, or preflure, may be inferred to be the fame as thofe 
of other fluids ; and confequently its prefflure mult be pro- 
portional to its perpendicular altitude. This is alfo con- 
firmed by experiment. Yor removing the Torricellian tube 
to a more elevated place, where the incumbent column of 
air is fhorter, a proportionably fhorter column of mercury 
is {uftained ; and that nearly at the rate of 100 feet for 3,"* 
of an inch of quickfilver. On this principle depend the ftruc- 
ture and office of the BAROMETER. 

From hence, alfo, it follows, that the air, like all other 
fluids, mutt prefs equally every way. This is confirmed by 
obferving, that foft bodies fuftain this preflure without any 
change of figure, and brittle bodies without breaking ; 
though the preffure upon them be equal to that of a column 
of mercury thirty inches high, or a column of water of 
thirty-two or fomewhat more feet. It is obvions, that no 
other caufe can preferve fuch bodies unchanged, but the 
equable preffure on all fides, which refifts as much as it is 
refifted. And hence, upon removing or diminifhing the 
preffure on one fide only, the effe& of the preffure is foon 
perceived on the other. For the quantity and effe& of 
this preflure of the atmofphere on the human body, and 
on the furface of the earth, and the laws of different 
heights, fee ATmosPHERE. 

From the gravity of the air, confidered in conne@ion with 
its fluidity, feveral of its ufes and effeéts may be eafily deduced. 

1. By means of its weight, &c. it clofely invefts the 
earth, with all the bodies upon it; and conitringes and 
binds them down with a force amounting, according to the 
computation of M. Pafchal, to 2232 pounds weight upon 
every f{quare foot, or upwards of 15 pounds upon every 
fquare inch. Hence it prevents, e. gr. the arterial veffels 
of plants and animals from being too much diitended by the 
impetus of the circulating juices, or by the elaltic force of 
the air, fo plentifully contained in the blood.—Thus we fee, 
in the operation of cupping, that, upon a diminution of 
the preffure of the air, the parts of the body grow tumid ; 
which neceffarily alters the manner of the circulation through 
the capillaries, &c. 

The fame caufe hinders the juices from oofing and efcap- 
ing through the pores of their containing veflels: this is 
experienced by fuch as travel up high mountains, who, in 
proportion as they afcend, find themfelves more and more 
relaxed ; and at length become fubject to a {pitting of blood, 
and other hemorrhages; becaufe the air doth not fuffi- 
ciently conftringe the veflels of the lungs. Similar effets 
are obferved in animals that are enclofed under the receiver 
of the air-pump, who, as the air is taken from them, pant, 
{well, vomit, and difcharge their urine and excrements. 
See Vacuum. 

2. The weight of the air promotes. the mixture of conti- 
Hence many liquids, as oils and falts, 
which readily and {pontaneoufly mix in air, remain, on the 
removal of it, in a ftate of feparation. 

3- This gravity of air does in fome cafes determine the 
action of one body above another. 

4. To the fame principle are chiefly owing our windy 
which are only air put in motion by fome alteration in its 
equilibrium. It is the weight of the air that caufes the 
clouds and vapours to fioat in it. 

III. £lafticity—or a power of yielding to an impref- 
fion by contra¢ting its dimenfions; and, upon removing or 
diminifhing the impreffive caufe, of returning to its former 
{pace or figure, is another quality of air. This elatic 
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force has been long accounted the diftinguifhing pfoperty of 
air; the other properties hitherto enumerated being common 
to it with other fluids ; though, from late experiments, it 
appears more than probable, that the capacity of being 
comprefled and expanded is not peculiar to air. See Wa- 
vER and ComPRESSION. 

This property of air has been long known, and was afcer- 
tained by fome experiments of lord Bacon, who, upon this 
principle, conftruéted his vitrum calendare, the firlt thermo- 
meter. Bacon. Nov. Organ. lib. ii. aph. 13. 

Of this power we have numerous proofs.—Thus, a blown 
bladder being {queezed in the hand, we find the included 
air fenfibly refift; fo that, upon ceafing to comprefs, the 
cavities or impreffions, made in its furface, are readily ex- 
panded again, and filled up. 

On this property of elafticity, the ftructure and office of 
the arr-pump depend. 

Every particle of air always exerts this nifus, or endea- 
vour to expand, and thus ftrives againft an equal endeavour 
of the ambient particles, whofe refiftance happening by any 
means to be weakened, it immediately diffufes itfelf into an 
immenfe extent.- Hence it is, that thin glafs bubbles, or 
bladders filled with air, and exaétly clofed, being included 
in the exhaufted receiver of an air-pump, burft by the force 
of the included air. So a bladder quite flaccid, containing 
only the fmalleft quantity of air, {wells in the receiver, and 
appears quite full. The fame effeét is alfo found by carrying 
the flaccid bladder to the top of a high mountain. This 
experiment fhews, that the elafticity ia is different from 
that of folid bodies: after thefe have been compreffed, 
they only refume the figure which they had loft; whereas 
air, when the compreffing force is removed, not only dilates, 
but occupies a much greater {pace than it did before ; nor is it 
eafy to affign the limits of its expanfion. From fome ex- 
periments of Col. Roy (Phil. Tranf. vol.67. p. 708.) it 
would feem, that the particles of air may be fo far removed 
from one another, by the diminution of preflure, as to lofe 
a very gréat part of their elaftic force. It alfo appears that 
the elaftic force of common air is greater than when its 
denfity is confiderably augmented or diminifhed by an ad- 
dition to, or fubtration from, the weight with which it is 
ufually loaded ; a fact which contradicts the experience of 
Boyle, Mariotte, and others. Thefe experiments alfo thew, 
that the elaftic force of moift air is greatly fuperior to that 
of dry air; in fome cafes the total expanfion of the former 
was more than four times that of the latter. 

It has been queftioned among philofophers, whether this 
elaflic power of the air is capable of being deftroyed or di- 
minifhed. Mr. Boyle made feveral experiments, with a 
view to difcover how long air, brought to the greateft 
degree of expanfion to which he could reduce it in his air- 
pump, would retain its {pring ;, and could never obferve 
any fenfible diminution. Dedagulicrs found that air, after 
having been enclofed for half a year in a wind-gun, had loft 
none of its elatticity ; and Roberval, after preferving it im 
the fame manner for fixteen years, obferved, that its expan- 
five projectile force was the fame as if it had been recently 
condenfed. Newerthelefs, Mr. Hauk{bee concludes, from a 
later experiment, that the {pring of the air maybe fo difturbed 
by a violent preflure, as to require fome time to returntoitsna- 
tural tone. Dr. Hales inferred, from a number of experiments, 
that the elafticity of the air is capable of being impaired and 
diminifhed by a varicty of caufes, and of being aétually de- 
ftroyed, fo that it is reduced to a fixed ftate. Hence he 
alfo concludes, that elatticity is not an effential immutable 
property of the particles of air; and that the atmofphere is 
a chaos, confifting not only of elaftic, but alfo of unelattic air- 


particles, which copioufly float in it. 
p- 316. 

The weight or preffure of the air, it is obvious, has no 
dependence on its elaflicity ; but would be the fame, whether 
the air has fuch a property or not. But the air, being 
elaftic, is neceffarily affected by the preffure, which reduces 
it into fuch a fpace, as that the elafticity which re-aéts 
againft the comprefling weight, is equal to that weight. 
Indeed, the law of this elafticity is, that it increafes as the 
denfity of the air increafes; and the denfity increafes as the 
force increafes by which it is prefled. Now, there muft ne- 
ceffarily be a balance between the ation and re-aGtion ; i. ¢. 
the gravity of the air, which tends to comprefs it, and the 
elaflicity of the air, which endeavours to expand it, muft be 
equal. And the clafticity of the air not very different from 
its natural flate, being as the denfity, will of courfe be in- 
verfely as the {pace which it occupies. 

Hence the elafticity increafing, or diminifhing, univerfally, 
as the denfity increafes or diminifhes, z.c. as the diftance 
between the particles diminifhes, or increafes, it is no matter 
whether the air be compreffed and retained in fuch fpace, 
by the weight of the atmofphere, or by any other means; 
it muft endeavour, in either cafe, to expand with the fame 
force. And hence if air near the earth be pent up in a 
veffel, fo as to cut off all communication with the external 
air, the preffure of the inclofed air will be equal to the 
weight of the atmofphere. Accordingly, we find mercury 
fuftained to the fame height, by the elaftic force of air in- 
clofed in a glafs veflel, as by the whole atmofpherical 
preffure. 

On the fame principle air may be artificially condenfed ; 
and hence the {tructure of the arr-guz. 

Although it may be admitted as a general principle, that 
the denfity of the air is proportional to the force by which 
it is compreffed, as the experiments of Mr. Boyle and Mr. 
Mariotte have evinced; yet in the cafe of condenfed air, 
the rule will not be ftriétly applicable. When air is very 
forcibly comprefied, fo as to be reduced to 3th of its ordi- 
nary bulk, it makes a greater refiltance, and requiresa ftronger 
force to compre(s it than the above principle allows. Hence 
it appears probable, that the particles of air cannot, by any” 
poflible preffure, be brought into perfect conta&, or form a 
folid mafs ; and therefore that the degree of condenfation has 
its limit. Thus alfo in very high degrees of rarefaction, the 
elafticity isdecreafed rather more than in an exaé& proportion to 
the weight or dentity of the air; whence it may be concluded, 
that there is a limit to its rarefaction or expanfion, fo that 
it cannot be expanded to infinity. Neverthelefs, the utmoft 
limits to which air of the denfity which it poffeffes at the 
furface of the earth, is capable of being compreffed, have 
not been afcertained. Mr. Boyle reduced it at one time to 
the r4th part, and at another to the goth part of 
its natural fpace. (Works, vol.iii. p. 507.) Dr. Halley 
fays, that he has feen it compreffed fo as to be 60 
times denfer than in its natural ftate, which is farther 
confirmed by Mr. Papin, and M. Huygens. Dr. Hales 
(Stat. Exp. vol.ii. p. 343, &c.) by means of a prefs, con- 
denfed it 38 times; and by freezing water in an iron ball, 
or globe, into 1522 times lefs {pace than it naturally occu- 
pies: in which ftate its denfity or fpecific gravity muft be 
nearly double that of water; and as water is very flightly 
compreffible, the particles of air muft be in their nature 
different from thofe of water; fince it would otherwife be 
impoffible to reduce air to a bulk 800 times lefs than that 
which it occupies in its natural ftate. 

However, Dr. Halley has afferted, in the Philofophical 
TranfaGtions, (Abr. vol. ii. p.17-) that from the exper 

ments 
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ments made at London, and by the Academy del Cimento 
at Florence, it might be fafely concluded, that no force 
whatever ig able to reduce air into Soo times lefs fpace than 
that which it naturally poffeffes on the furface of our earth. 
In anfwer to which, M. Amontons, in the Memoirs of 
the French Academy, maintains, that there is no affixing 
any bounds to its condenfation ; that greater and greater 
weights will ftill reduce it into lefs and lefs compafs ; that it 
is only elaftic in virtue of the fire which it contains; and that 
as it is impoffible ever abfolutcly to drive all the fire out of 
it, it is impoffible ever to make the utmoft condenfation. 

The elatticity of the air exerts its force equally in all di- 
rections; and when releafed from the force that comprefles 
it, it affumes a fpherical figure in the interftices of the bo- 
dies that contain it. By exhaufting the air from liquors 
placed under the receiver of an air-pump, the bubbles that 
gradually arife and are enlarged in fize, retain their round 
figure. Such are alfo the bubbles that difcharge themfelves 
from a plate of metal immerged in a fluid in the fame cir- 
cumftances. On this account large glafs globes are always 
formed of a {pherical fhape by blowing air through an iron 
tube into a piece of melted glafs at the end of the tube. 

The dilatation of the air, by virtue of its elaftic force, is 
found to be very furprifing ; and yet Dr. Wallis fuggelts, 
that we are far from knowing the utmoft of which it is ca- 
pable. In feveral experiments made by Mr. Boyle, it di- 
lated firft into 9 times its former {pace ; then into 31 times; 
then into 60; and then into 150. Afterwards, it was 
brought to dilate into 8000 times its firft fpace; then 
into 1¢,0c0, and even at laft into 13,679 times its {pace ; 
and this altogether by its own expanfive force, without the 
help of fire. Boyle’s Works by Birch, voli. p. 21, 22. 
vol. iii. p. 408, 469. 

On this depend the ftru@ure and ufe of the Manomerter. 
Hence it appears, that the air we breathe near the furface 
of the earth is compreffed by the weight of the fuperin- 
cumbent column into at leaft the 13679th part of the {pace 
it would poffefs ix vacuo. But if the fame air be condenfed 
by art, the fpace it will take up when mott dilated, to that 
it poffeffes when condenfed, will be, according to the fame 
author’s experiments, as 550,000 to I. 

We hence fee how wild and erroneous the obfervation of 
Aniftotle was, that air, rendered ten times rarer than before, 
changes its nature, aud becomes fire. 

It has generally been fuppofed, that air expands 72, with 
each degree of the thermometer, commencing from the 
mean temperature 55° 3 and upon this principle tables have 
been computed by aftronomers for corre@ting their mean 
refractions ; but Sir George Shuckburgh allows at this 
temperature an expanfion of =4, for 1°. Phil Tranf. v. 
67. p. 564. Mr. Haukfbee obferved, that a portion of air, 
included in a glafs tube, when the temperature was at the 
freezing point, formed a volume which was to that of the 
fame quantity of air in the greateft heat of fummer in Eng- 
land as 6to 7. Moift air has been expanded into more 
than 12 times the fpace occupied by it in its freezing ftate ; 
and Merfennus by means of the zolipile expanded it into 
more than 70 times its natural bulk. Mufchenb. Introd. 
ad Phil. Nat. tom. ii. p. 884. 4to. 

M. Amontons, and others, we have already obferved, 
attribute the rarefa€tion of the air wholly to the fire con- 
tained in it; and therefore, by mcreafing the degree of heat, 
the degree of rarefaGtion may be carried {till farther than its 
{pentaneous dilatation. Air is expanded 3 of its bulk by 
boiling water. Hilt. Acad. Sc. 1699. 

Dr. Hales found that the air in a retort, when the bottom 
of the veilel was juft beginning to be red hot, was expanded 


through twice its former fpace, and in a white, or elmoft 
melting heat, it occupied thrice its former fpace ; but Mr, 
Robins found, (New Principles of Gunnery, ch. 1. prop. s. 
p- 12.) that air was expanded by the heat of iron, gut be- 
ginning to be white, to four times its former bulk. Thus 
we account for the apparent inflation of a flaccid bladder 
when it is warmed by the fire, and on this principle depend 
the itru€ture and office of the THERMOMETE k, and alfo 
the formation and afcent of air-balloons. Sce ArnostTa- 
TION. 

M. Amontons firlt difcovered that air will expand, in pro- 
Portion to its denfity, with the fame degree of heat. On 
this foundation, the ingenious author has a difcourfe, to 
prove, ‘ that the {pring ard weight of the air, with a mo- 
* derate degree of warmth, may enable it to produce even 
‘ earthquakes, and other of the moft vehement commotions 
© of nature.’ 

According to the experiments of this author, and M. de 
la Hire, a column of air on the furface of the earth, 36 
fathoms high, is equal in weight to three lines depth of 
mercury ; and it is found, that equal quantities of air poilefs 
{paces reciprocally proportioned to the weights with which 
they are prefled ; the weight of the air, therefore, which 
would fill the whole {pace pofleffed by the terreftrial globe, 
would be equal to a cylinder of mercury, whofe bafe is equal 
to the furface of the earth, and its height containing~ as 
many times three lines, as the atmofpherical {pace contains 
orbs equal in weight to 36 fathoms of that wherein the ex- 
periment was made.— Hence, taking the denfeft of all bodies, 
e.gr. gold, whofe gravity is about 14,630 times greater than 


‘that of air in our orb, it is eafy to compute, that this air 


would be reduced to the fame denfity as gold, by the preflure 
of a column of mercury 14,630 times 2S inches high, i.e 
409,640 inches, fince the bulks of air, in that cafe, would 
be in the reciprocal ratio of the weights by which they are 
prefled. Thefe 409,640 inches, therefore, exprefs the height 
at which the barometer muft ftand, where the air would be 
as heavy as gold, and the number 2.51532. lines, the thick- 
nefs to which our column of 36 fathoms of air would be 
reduced in the fame place. 

Now, we know, that 43,528 fathoms, which is the depth, 
where the above preflure, and confequent reduétion take 
place, are only the 74th part of the femidiameter of the 
earth ; and therefore, beyond that depth, whatever matter 
exiits, it muft be heavier than gold. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that the remaining {phere of 6,451,538 fathoms 
diameter may be full of denfe air, heavier by many degrees 
than the heavieft bodies which we know. Hence, again, as 
it is proved, the more air is compreffed the more does the 
fame degree of fire increafe the force of its {pring, and 
render it capable of a proportionably greater effe&; we may 
infer, that a degree of heat, which in our orb can only pro- 
duce a moderate effe€t, may have a very violent one in fuch 
lower orb ; and that, as there may be many degrees of heat 
in nature, beyond that of boiling water, it is probable there 
may be fomeé, whofe violence, thus affifted by the weight of 
the air, may be fufficient to tear afunder the folid globe. 
Mem. de P Acad. an. 1703. See EarTHQUAKES. 

This elaftic property of air is fuppofed by many philofo. 
phers to depend’ on the figure of its corpufcles, which they 
apprehend to be ramous; fome maintain that they are fo 
many minute flocculi, refembling fleeces of wool; others 
conceive them rolled up like hoops, and curled hke wires, 
or fhavings of wood, or coiled like the {prings of watches, 
and endeavouring to reftore themfelves in virtue of their 
texture: fo that to produce air, muft be to produce fuch.a. 
figure and difpofition of parts ; and thofe bodies oniy are 
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proper fubje&s, which are fufceptible of fuch difpofition ; 
which fluids, from the fmoothnefs, roundnefs, and flipperi- 
nefs of their parts, are not. 

But Sir Ifaac Newton (Optics, .p. 371.) explains the 
matter otherwife ; fuch a texture, he thinks, by no means 
fufficient to account for that vaft power of elafticity obferved 
in air, which is capable of diffufing itfelf into above a million 
of times more {pace than it before poffeffed.—But, as all 
bodies are fhewn to have an attra¢tive and repelling power ; 
and as both thefe are ftronger in bodies, the denfer, more 
compaét, and folid they are ; hence it follows, that when by 
heat, or any other powerful agent, the attractive force is 
furmounted, and the particles of the body feparated fo far 
as to be out of the {phere of attra€tion ; the repelling power 
which then commences makes them recede from each other 
with a ftrong force proportionable to that with which they 
before cohered ; and thus they become permanent air. And 
he has: proved, that particles, endeavouring to recede from 
each other with forces reciprocally proportional to the dif- 
tance between their centres, will compofe an elaftic fluid, 
whofe denfity fhall be proportional to its compreffion. 
Hence, fays the fame author, it is, that as the particles of 
permanent air are grofler, and rife from denfer bodies, than 
thofe of tranfient air, or vapour, true air is more ponderous 
than vapour; and a moift atmofphere is lighter than a dry 
one. 

The elaftic power of the air above illuftrated and evinced, 
is the fecond great fource of the effe€ts of this important 
fluid. By this property, it infinuates itfelf into the pores 
of bodies, and by pofleffing this prodigious faculty of ex- 
panding, which is fo eafily excited, it muft neceffarily put 
the particles of bodies into which it infinuates itfelf into 
perpetual ofcillations. Indeed, the degree of heat, and the 
air’s gravity and denfity, and confequently its elafticity and 
expanfion, never remaining the fame for the leaft fpace of 
time, there muft be an inceflant vibration, or dilatation and 
contraction of all bodies. 

We obferve this reciprocation in feveral inftances, parti- 
cularly in plants, ‘the trachez, or air-veffels of which per- 
form the office ef lungs; for the contained air alternately 
expanding and contra¢ting, as the heat increafes or is dim1- 
nifhed, by turns comprefles the veffels, and eafes them again : 
and thus promotes a circulation of their juices. See Arr- 
veffels. 

Hence, we find, that no vegetation nor germination will 
proceed in vacuo. Indeed beans have been obferved to grow 
a little tumid therein; and this has led fome to attribute 
that to vegetation, which was really owing to no other caufe 
than the dilatation of the air within them. 

The air is very inftrumental in the production and growth 
of vegetables, not only by invigorating their feveral juices, 
while in an elaltic aGtive ftate, but alfo by greatly contri- 
buting ina fixed ftate to the union and firm conne@tion of 
their feveral conftituent parts, and by fupplying them with 
that food or pabulum, which contributes to their growth. 

From’the fame caufe it is, that the air contained in bub- 
bles of ice, by its continual a@ion, burfts the ice 5 and thus 
alfo, as well as by the expanfion of freezing fluids, glaffes 
and other veffels frequently crack, when their contained 
liquors’ are frozen. Thus alfo, entire columns of marble 
fometimes cleave in the winter time, from fome little bubble 
of ineluded “air’s acquiring an increafed elafticity : and to 
this it is owing, that few ftones will bear to be heated by 
the fire without cracking by the expanfive force of the air 
confined within their pores. From the fame principle arife 
putrefadion and fermentation ; neither of which will proceed, 
even in the beft difpofed fubjects, in vacua. 


Since we find fuch great quantities of elaftic air, gene- 
rated in the folution of animal and vegetable fubftances, a 
good deal mutt conftantly arife from the diffolution of thefe 
elements in the ftomach and bowels, which is much pro- 
moted by it: and refpiration, and even animal life, depend 
in a great meafure upon the air. 

In reality, all natural corruption and alteration feem to 
depend on air; and metals, particularly gold, only feem to 
be durable and incorruptible, in virtue of their not being 
pervious to air. 

Air, effects of the different ingredients of. Air not only 
atts by its common properties of gravity and elafticity, but 
there are numerous other effects, arifing from the peculiar 
ingredicnts of which it confifts. 

Thus, 1. It not only diffolves and attenuates bodies by 
its preflure and attrition, but as a chass containing all kinds 
of menftrua, and confequently poflefling powers for diffolving 
all bodies. It is known that iron and copper readily 
diffolve, and become rufty in air, unlefs well defended with 
oil. Boerhaave affures us, that he has feen pillars of iron fo 
reduced by air, that they might be crumbled to duft between 
the fingers; and as for copper, it is converted by the air 
into a fubftance much like the verdigrife produced by 
vinegar. 

Mr. Boyle relates, that in the fouthern Englifh colonies 
the great guns ruft fo faft, that after lying in the air fora 
few years, large cakes of crocus martis may be feparated from 
them. Acofta adds, that in Peru the air diffolves lead, and 
confiderably increafes its weight. Yet gold is generally ef- 
teemed indiffoluble by air; being never found to contraé 
ruft, though expofed to it ever fo long. In the laboratories 
of chemilts, however, where agua regia is prepared, the 
air becoming impregnated with an unufual quantity of this 
menftruum, gold contraéts a ruft like other bodies. 

Scones alfo undergo the changes incident to metals.— 
Thus, Purbeck ftone, of which Sal:{bury cathedral con- 
fits, is obferved gradually to become fofter, and to 
moulder away in the air; and Mr. Boyle gives the fame 
account of Blackington ftone. He adds, that air may 
have a confiderable operation on vitriol, even when a 
ftrong fire could aé& no further upon it. And he has 
found, that the fumes of a corrofive liquor work more 
fuddenly and manifeftly on a certain metal, when fuftained 
in the air, than the menftruum itfelf did, which emitted 
fumes on thofe parts of the metal which it covered ; 
referring to the effects of the effluvia of vinegar on 
COPPER. 

The diffolving power of air is increafed by heat, and by 
other caufes. It combines with water ; and, by accefs of 
cold, depofits part of the matter which was kept diflolved 
in it, by a greater degree of heat. Hence the water, by 
being depofited and condenfed upon any cold body, fuch 


‘as glafs, &c. in windows, forms fogs, and becomes vifible. 


Air, likewife, has been fuppofed, by means of its diffolving 
power, to accelerate EVAPORATION and DISTILLATION. 

2. Air volatilizes fixed bodies. Thus, fea-falt, being firft 
calcined, then fufed by the fire, and when fufed, expofed 
to the air to liquify ; when liquified fet to dry, and then 
fuled again, repeating the operation, will, by degrees, 


-be almoft wholly evaporated ; nothing but a little earth 


remaining. Helmont mentions it as an arcanum in che- 
miftry, to render fixed falt of tartar volatile; but this is 
eafily affected by air alone: for, if fome of this falt be 
expofed to the air, in a place replete with acid vapours, 
the falt draws the acid to itfelf, and when faturated with 

it, is volatile. 
3. Air alfo fixes volatile bodies. Thus, though fpirit 
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of nitre, or aquafortis, readily evaporates by the fire: 
‘yet if there be any putrefied urine near the place, the vo- 
latile fpirit will be fixed, and fall down in form of aqua 
SECUNDA. 

4. Air brings many quiefcent bodies into action; 7. e. 
excites their latent powers. Thus, if an acid vapour be 
diffufed through the air, all the bodies of which that is the 
proper menftruum, being diffolved by it, are brought mto 
a ftate proper for action. 

In the various operations of chemiltry, air is a very ne- 
ceffary and important agent ; the relult of particular procefles 
depending on its prefence or abfence, on its being open 
or enclofed. Thus the parts of animals and vegetables 
can only be calcined in open air; in clofe veffels they ne- 
ver become any other than black coals. And thefe opera- 
tions are effected by the changes to which the air is liable. 
Many inftances might be alledged to this purpofe, Let it 
fuffice to obferve, that it is very difficult to procure oil of 
fulphur, per campanam, in a clear dry atmofphere; but in 
thick moift air it may be obtained with greater eafe, and 
in larger quantities. So pure well-fermented wine, if it 
be carried to a place where the air is replenifhed with the 
fumes of new wine, then fermenting, will begin to ferment 
afreth. 

The changes in the air arife from various caufes, and 
are obfervable not only in its mechanical properties, fuch 
as gravity, denfity, &c. but in the ingredients that com- 
pofe it. Thus, at Fafhlun, in Sweden, noted for copper- 
mines, the mineral exhalations affe@ the air in fuch a man- 
ner, as to difcolour the filver coin in purfes; and the fame 
effluvia change the colour of brafs. In Carniola, Campania, 
&c. where are mines of fulphur, the air fometimes becomes 
very unwholefome, which occafions frequent epidemic 
difeafes, &c. 

The effluvia of animals alfo have their effe& in varying the 
air, as is evident in contagious difeafes, plagues, murrains, 
and other mortalities, which are fpread by an infeted air. 

The fudden and fatal effeét of noxious vapours has gene- 
rally been fuppofed to be principally, if not wholly, owing 
to the lofs and waite of the vivifying /pirit of air. But Dr. 
Hales attributes this effect to the lofs of a confiderable part 
of the air’s elafticity, and to the groffnefs and denfity of the 
vapours with which the air is charged. He found by an 
experiment made on himfelf, that the lungs will not rife and 
dilate as ufual, when they draw in fuch noxious air, the 
elafticity of which has been confiderably diminifhed. For 
having made a bladder very fupple by wetting it, and then 
cutting off fo much of the neck as would make a hole wide 
enough to admit the biggeft end of a large foffet, to which 
the bladder was bound ; and then having blown the bladder, 
he put the fmall end of the foffet into his mouth, and, at 
the fame time, pinched his noftrils fo clofe, that no air might 
pafs that way, and he could only breathe to and fro the air 
contained in the bladder, which, with the foffet, contained 
feventy-four cubic inches. In lefs than half a minute, he 
found a confiderable difficulty in breathing ; and at the end 
of a minute, the bladder was become fo flaccid, that he 
could not blow it above half full, with the greateft expira- 
tion which he could make ; and at the fame time, he could 
plainly perceive that his lungs were much fallen, in the fame 
manner as when we breathe out of them all the air we can 
‘at once. Hence he concluded, that a confiderable quantity 
of the elafticity of the air was deftroyed ; and that when the 
fuffocating quality of the air was the greateft, it was with 
much difficulty that he could dilate his lungs in a very {mall 
degree. From this, and feveral other experiments, he in- 
ie ag the life of animals is preferved rather by the 
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elaftic force of the air aéting on their lungs than by its vivi- 
fying fpirit; and that candles and matches ceafe to burn, 
after having been confined in a {mall quantity of air, not 
becaufe they have rendered’ the air eficte by confuming its 
vivifying fpirit, but becaufe they have difcharged a great 
quantity of acid fuliginous vapours, which partly deftroy its 
elafticity, and retard the elaftic motion of the remainder. 
He likewife found, that air which paffed through cloths 
dipped in vinegar, could be breathed to and fro as long 
again as the like quantity of air, which was not thus pum- 
fied ; fo that f{prinkling the decks of fhips with vinegar 
may refrefh the air: and this is confirmed by experience. 
But where the corruption of the air is much greater, as in 
clofe prifons, &c. nothing can be an adequate and <fc@tual 
remedy but a venTiILATOR. He obferved, likewife, that air 
is not difqualified for refpiration merely by the additional 
moilture which it receives, but by fome bad quality in thar 
moifture. See his Statical Effays, vol. i. p. 250. vol. i. p. 

20, &c. 

Dr. Prieftley obferves, that, when animals die upon be- 
ing put into air, in which other animals have died, after 
breathing in it as long as they could, it is plain that the 
caufe of their death is not the want of any pabulum vite, 
which has been fuppofed to be contained in the air; but 
becaufe the air is impregnated with fomething ftimulating 
to their lungs; for they almoit always die in convulfions, 
and are fometimes affe&ted fo fuddenly, that they are irreco- 
verable after a fingle infpiration. And he has found the 
fame effeé&t from many other kinds of noxious air. He con- 
cludes from fubfequent experiments, that the air becomes 
phlogifticated in its paflage through the lungs, by means of 
the blood. Experiments and Obfervations on Air, vol. i. 
p- 71. vol. ii. p. 31. vol. ili. p. 55. See Azot, Broop, 
and REspirATION. 

Vegetables likewife produce a change in the ftate of the 
air. Thus when a great part of the clove trees, which 
grow fo plentifully in the ifland of Ternate, was felled at 
the folicitation of the Dutch, in order to heighten the value 
of that fruit, fuch a change enfued in the air, as fhewed 
the falutary effeéts of the effluvia, or rather of the vegetation 
of the clove-trees, and their bloffoms; the whole ifland foon 
after they were cut down, being exceeding fickly. See Azor. 

The air is alfo liable to alterations from the feafon of the 
year. Thus few fubterraneous effuvia are emitted in the 
winter, becaufe the pores are locked up by the froft, or co- 
vered by fnow ; the fubterrancous heat being at work, and 
preparing a heat to be difcharged in the enfuing fpring. 
Again, from the winter folftice to the fummer folftice, the 
fun’s rays become more and more perpendicular, and confe- 
quently their impulfe on the earth’s furface-more powerful ; 
fo that the glebe, or foil, is more and more relaxed, foftened, 
and putrefied, till he arrives at the tropic ; where, with the 
force of the chemical agent, he refolves the fuperficial parts 
of the earth into their conftituent principles, water, oil, falt, 
&e. which are all {wept away into the atmofphere. 

The height and depth of the air produce a farther altera- 
tion; the exhalations not rifing high enough in any great 
quantity, to afcend above the tops of high mountains. 

From fome experiments with air-balloons, it has been 
proved, that the air of the higher regions is more impure 
than that at the furface of the earth; which is reafonably 
afcribed to the oxygen fupplied by vegetation to the lower 
and contiguous ftratum of air. 

Nor muft drought and moifture be denied their fhare, in 
varying the ftate of the atmofphere ; in Guinea, the heat, 
with the moifture, conduces fo much to putrefaGtion, that 
the pureft white fugars are often full of maggots; and their 
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drugs foon lofe their virtue ; and many of them grow vermin- 
ous: it is added, that in the ifland of St. Jago, they are 
obliged to expofe their [weet-meats daily to the fun, in order 
to exhale the moiflure contracted in the night, which would 
otherwife occafion them to putrefy. 

On this principle depend the ftru€ture and ufe of the 
HYGROMETER. 

For the refra€ting power of air; fee Rerracrion. 

After all, fome of our more curious and penetrating na- 
turalifts have obferved certain effets of air, which do not 
appear to follow from any of the properties, or materials 
above recited. In this view, Mr. Boyte has compofed a trea- 
tile of fufpicions about fome unknown properties of the air. 
The phenomena of fire and flame in vacuo feem, according 
to him, to argue fome unknown vital fubftance, diffufed 
through the air, on account of which that fluid becomes 
fo neceflary to the fubfiftence of flame. Buffon fuppofes 
that air is neceflary to the fubfiftence of fire, becaufe it is 
moft adapted to acquire that expanfive motion, which is 
the principal property of fire. On this account fire com- 
bines with air; in preference to any other fubftance, and 
in a more intimate manner, as being of a nature moft near- 
ly approaching to its own; and -therefore air is the proper 
aliment and moft powerful affitlant of fire. Hift. Nat. 
Supp. vol. i. 

According to Dr. Prieftley, the air is a menftruum for 
the phlogifton emitted by burning bodies ; which muft ceafe 
to burn when that menftruum is faturated with it. And he 
accounts in the fame manner for the fuffocation of animals 
in a confined fpace. When the phlogiiton, emitted by 
burning bodies and breathing animals, can no longer be ab- 
forbed by the ambient air, both life and flame are extinguifh- 
ed. Exp. and Obf. &c. vol. i. 

For the modern hypothefis, with regard to this fubje&, 
fee ComBustionand PurocistTon. 

Thus we find, that many caufes combine.to produce very 
confiderable alterations in the ftate of the air, whereby it 
becomes lefs fit for refpiration, and other purpofes of na- 
ture; and if there were no provifion for reftoring its falu- 
brity, it mult, in time, become univerfally injurious and 
fatal. Dr. Prieftley, in the courfe of his inquiries on this 
fubjeét, has difcovered the great reftoratives, which are pro- 
vided for this purpofe. One of thefe is vegetation. In 
order to afcertain this fact, he put a {prig of mint, ina 
vigorous flate, under a glafs jar, inverted in water ; and he 
found, contrary to his expectation, that this plant not only 
continued to live, though in a languifhing way, for two 
months; but that the confined air was fo little corrupted by 
the effluvia of the mint, that it would neither extinguifh a 
candle, nor kill a fmall animal, which he conveyed into it. 
He found, likewife, that air, vitiated by a candle left in it 
till it was burnt out, was perfectly reftored to its quality 
of fupporting flame, after another fprig of mint had vege- 
tated in it for fome time. And, in order to fhew that the 
aromatic flavour of the plant had no fhare in producing this 
effet, he obferved, in a variety of other experiments, that 
vegetables of an offenfive {mell, and even fuch as had fcarce 
any {mell at all, but were of a quick growth, proved the 
beit for this purpofe. Nay, more, the virtue of growing 
vegetables was found to be an antidote to the baneful qua- 
lity of air, corrupted by animal refpiration and putrefac- 
tion; and he infers from a number of fimilar fa&ts, that the 
injury, which is continually done to the atmofphere, by the 
refpiration of fo many animals, and the putrefa€tion of fuch 
mafles of both vegetable and animal matter, is, in part at 
leaft, repaired by the vegetable creation ; and notwithftand- 
ing the prodigious mals of air that is corrupted daily by the 


above mentioned canfes ; yet, if we confider the immenfe 
profufion of vegetables upon the face of the earth, growing 
in places fuited to their nature, and confequently at full 
liberty to exert all their powers, both inhaling and exhaling, 
it can hardly be thought, that the remedy is not adequate 
to the evil. Dr. Franklin, in a reflection on this difcovery, 
exprefles his hope, that it will give fome check to the rage 
of deftroying trees that grow near hovfes, which has ac+ 
companied our late improvements in gardening, from an 
opinion of their being unwholefome; adding, from long 
obfervation, that there is nothing unhealthy in the air of 
woods; “ fince the Americans have their country habita- 
tions in the mid{t of woods, and no people on earth enjoy 
better health, or are more prolific.” Dr. Pricltley has fince 
difcovered that light is neceffary to enable plants to purify 
air: however, pure air is not produced by light or plants, 
bat only by the purification of the impure air to which 
the plants have accefs. Obf. and Exp. on Air, vol. v. p. 18, 
24, &c. 

The fea, and other large bodies of water, are the fecond’ 
refource, which nature has provided for reftoring the falu- 
brity of corrupted air. Dr. Prieflley found, that all kinds of 
noxious air were reftored by continued agitation in a trough 
of water; the noxious effluvia being firft imbibed by the 
water, and thereby tran{mitted to the common atmofphere. 
And he hence concludes, that the agitation of the fea, and: 
of large lakes and rivers, muft be highly ufeful for the pu- 
rification of the atmofphere; the putrid matter being abr 
forbed by the water, and imbibed by marine, and other aqua- 
tic plants, or applied to purpofes yet unknown. Exp. and’ 
Obf. vol. i. feé&t. 2. and 4. 

This ingenious philofopher apprehends, that the agitation: 
of water, and the vegetation of plants, purify noxious airy, 
by abforbing part of the phlogifton with which it is loaded 3. 
and that this phlogiftic matter is the moft effential part of 
the food and fupport of both vegetable and animal bodies.. 
Ib. vol. i. p. 138, 139. 

Dr. Prieftley, improving upon the experiments and in— 
veftigations of Boyle, Hales, Brownrigg, Black, Macbride, 
Cavendifh, and others, has difcovered many fpecies of air, 
extracted by various proceffes from different kinds of fub- 
ftances; of which a fummary account will be given in the 
courfe of this work. See alfo his curious and valuable Ex- 
periments and Obfervations on different Kinds of Air, in 
five volumes. And for a compendium of the hiftory of dif- 
coveries on this fubje&t, Lavoifier’s Effays Phyfical and Che- 
mical, vol. i. 

For the refiftance of the air, fee ResisTANCE. 

Air, undulation of. See Sounp and UnpuLATION. 

Air, in Chemifiry. See Gas. 

Air, Atmofpheric, common air, Gas atmofpherique, Fr. 
Atmolfpheric air does not appear to have been the fubjeét of 
chemical inveftigation before the time of Boyle ; for though 
Ariftotle, Pliny, and Paracelfus have written largely con- 
cerning this fluid; they have confined themfelves to the imper- 
fect examination of fome of its phyfical properties, to the 
mention of a few obvious facts, and to the invention of hypo- 
thefes, which, as they do not profefs to be founded on ex- 
periment, may, in the prefent flate of knowledge, be fafely 
neglected. 

It was, indeed, natural, that the great improver of Otto 
Guericke’s original air-pump, fond as he was of chemical 
purfuits, fhould exercife his talents in refearches on the pro- 
perties of the atmofphere, more efpecially as, from the 
number of fubftances continually affuming the form of va- 
pour, it was not improbable that common air fhould prove 
a very heterogeneous and eafily decompofable mixture. The 

difficulty, 
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difficulty, however, of feparating, by the only method then 
known, a portion of air from the reft of the atmofphere, 
and the necefflary uncertainty of the firlt rude attempts to 
eperate upon an invifible elaftic fubftance, occafioned the 
progrefs of difcovery in this department of chemical fcience 
to be unufually flow. The following fats, however, were 
afcertained by Boyle, which, when we confider the numer- 
ous obftacles from bad .and imperfect apparatus that he 
had to contend with, are highly creditable to his mduftry 
and fagacity. He-proved, that the prefence of air was 
neceflary to combuition and to animal life, by fhewing, that 
in the exhaufted receiver fame was almoft immediately ex- 
tinguifhed, and various {mall animals, and even fifh, while 
in water, were in a fhort time killed: that the fame phe- 
nomena take place, but more gradiially, in a confined por- 
tion of atmofpheric air; and that the death of animals, in 
this fituation, was not owing to the heated exhalations from 
their bodies, as was then fuppofed, fince the fame effects 
took place when the apparatus was put into a frigorific mix- 
ture: he alfo afcertained, that animals live longer, ceteris 
paribus, in a given bulk of condenfed than of rarefied air. 
On account of the imperfection of his apparatus, he was 
imduced to believe, that no abforption of air took place in 
refpiration ; and he appears to have had no fufpicion that 
pure atmofpheric air was a compound fubftance. 
Immediately after Boyle, fucceeded Mayow, unqueftion- 
ably the greateft chemical genius of that age, but whofe 
works, by a fingular fatality, excited little or no intereft 
among his contemporaries, and were foon totally forgotten. 
In this ftate of unmerited negleét they remained for more 
than a century ; and it is only within a very few years, that 
the public attention has been directed to the writings of a 
philofopher, who nearly anticipated thofe difcoveries of 
Prieftley, Lavoifier, and Cavendifh, upon which are bafed 
almoft all the modern improvements in chemiftry. The 
firft great improvement of Mayow in the analyfis of atmo- 
fpheric air, was the invention ofa proper apparatus: for this 
purpofe, rejecting the ufe of the air-pump, he made choice 
of glafs jars, inverted in water, as the belt method of con- 
fining the gaffes upon which he experimented. Setting 
out from the facts difcovered by Boyle, he argues, that 
fince a lighted candle is extinguifhed much fooner in an ex- 
haufted receiver than in the fame when filled with air, there 
mutt be fomething contained in the atmofphere neceflary to 
the continuance of flame ; and that a candle, in confined air, 
is not fuifocated by its own fuliginous exhalations, but dies 
away for want of an aerial pabulum. The neceffity of air to 
combuttion is alio proved, fays he, from the impoffibility of 
kindling a combuftible body in vacuo by the concentrated 
folar rays, or by any other method. Having eflablifhed this 
firit pofition, he proceeds to infer, that it is not the whole 
air but only its more ative particles, that are capable of 
fupporting flame, becaufe a candle goes out in confined air, 
while yet the greateit part of the elaltic fluid remains un- 
confumed. Alfo, fince fulphur, when mixed with nitre 
becomes capable of inflammation in vacuo, or even under 
water, it follows that nitre and atmofpherical air contain 
fome fubftance in common, which he calls fire-air parti- 
cles (particule igneo-aeree.) He next determined the ana- 
logy between flame and animal life; and fhewed, that each 
depended for their continuance on a fupply of fire-air par- 
ticles: that there was an a€tual confumption of air in com- 
buftion and refpiration he proved, by the rife of water in 
the jars in which a live animal or a lighted candle was in- 
clofed ; and that the lofs of bulk was owing to the abitrac- 
tion of fire-air, appeared from the inability of the refidue 
to fupport animal life. He alfo inferred, that the fire-air 
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particles were the heavieft part of atmofpheric air, becaufe, 
if two mice or two candles were confined in a tall cylindrical 
jar, inverted in water, fo as that one fhould be near the 
upper part of the veffel, aud the other at the bottom, the 
upper one, whether a candle or animal, would be extinguifhed 
fome time before the lower one. “With regard to the pro- 
portion of fire-air in the atmofphere, he only obferved, that 
air rendered unfit for combuition by the breathing of an 
animal, loft about one fourteenth of its bulk; at the fame 
time remarking, that there was probably only a part of the 
fire-air confamed: he afterwards, indeed, found, that the 
folution of iron in aquafortis occafioned a diminution of 
about 25 per cent. in atmofpheric air; but though, in this 
cafe, he produced nitrous gas, and thus abitraéted the 
oxygen of the atmofphere, yet, as he himfelf draws no con- 
clufions from it, we fhould rather confider this as an acci- 
dent than a difcovery. Mayow never obtained the fire-air 
of the atmofphere in a feparate ftate, and therefore was un- 
able to confirm his analyfis of atmofphenic air by the fynthe- 
tical proof; neverthelels, he was warranted by a very high 
probability in affirming that the atmofphere confifted of two 
kinds of air, of which the igneo-aerial was in the propor- 
tion of at lealt one to 13 ; that it exceeded the other part 
in its fpecific gravity, and was abfolutely effential to the 
continuance of flame and animal life. The influence, how- 
ever, of the prevalent hypothelis was at that time too 
ftrong to be fhaken by fober experiment ; and the labours 
and very name of Mayow, fhortly funk into oblivion: the 
atmofphere was ftill f{uppofed to be an undecompofable ele- 
ment, and its effect on chemical proceffles was very generally 
overlooked. 

In 1774, exa€ly a century after the publication of 
Mayow’s work, the important difcovery of dephlogifticated 
air, by Dr. Prieftley, took place. This philofupher having 
inclofed fome mercurial precipitate per fe, in a jar filled with 
mercury, and inverted over the fame, procured from it, by 
means of heat, a quantity of gas, in which a candle burnt 
with an enlarged flame, and increafed light : the coincidence 
of this, with the efle@& produced by dephlogifticated nitrous 
gas in the fame circumftances, as had been already obferved by 
Dr. Prieftley, induced him to believe that there was fome 
common principie in nitrous acid and atmofpherical air ; and 
this fufpicion was [till further confirmed by the difcovery, 
that common red precipitate, which is prepared by means of 
nitrous acid, yielded dephlogifticated air in the fame manner 
as the precipitate per fe. Hence, too, he concluded, that 
pure atmofpherical air was not an element, and that dephlo- 
gifticated air was that one of its component parts to which 
the continuance of flame and animal life was entirely owing. 
Thus we find both Mayow and Priettley arriving at the 
fame general conclufions, through the medium of entirely 
different experiments ; the fire-air of the one, and the de- 
phlogilticated air of the other, being only two words for 
the fame fubftance: the experiments of the latter poflefs, 
however, this capital fuperiority, that they exhibit in a 
{eparate uncombined ftate, that vital part of the atmo- 
{phere, the exiftence of which was only to be inferred from 
thofe of the former. There yet remained, however, for 
the complete proof of the compofition of the atmofphere, 
that a part of it fhould be actually decompofed, fo as to 
fhew its elements feparated ; and then, by their union, to 
recompofe atmofpherical air. This deficiency was fupplied 
by Lavoifier. He confined a few ounces of mercury and «4 
certain portion of atmofpherical air in a proper glafs appa. 
ratus, and expofed the mercury for 12 days to a heat nearly 
equal to that of ebullition ; during this period a part of the 
mercury was converted into a red oxyd, a certain portion of 
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the air difappeared, the remainder was incapable of fup- 
porting flame, and the weight of the red oxyd exactly cor- 
refponded with the lofs fultained by the mercury and the 
air; this red oxyd, being then heated in a {mall retort, was 
decompofed into running mercury and a gas which exhi- 
bited all the properties of dephlogifticated air 5 finally, this 
air, being mingled with the unrefpirable refidue, recompoled 
atmofpherical air. T'rom thefe and various other fimilar ex- 
periments, it appeared, that the lower part of the atmo- 
fphere confifts of 27 parts OXYGEN gas, and 73 ofa mephi- 
tic air, which, upona further analyfis, yiclded about 72 parts 
of azoric gas, and one of carsonic acid. hele expe- 
riments will be furcher detailed under the term EUDIO- 
METRY. 

From the flight adherence of thefe gaffes with each other 
in the air, it is probable that they are not fo much ina ftate 
of combination as of intimate mixture; and hence there are 
fearcely any chemical aétions produced by the atmofphere, 
which are not more properly referable to fome one or other 
of its conflituent parts. ; 

Atmofpherical air, as fuch, is foluble in water 5 from 
which it may be feparated by the action of the air-pump, or 
by long boiling or diftillation ; hence fith, confined in frefh 
diftilled water, foon die for want of air: if, however, the water 
has been previoully expofed to the atmofphere, a fufficient 
portion is abforbed to fupply the demands of thefe animals. 
Yn like manner water is foluble in air, but the proportion 
of this mutt neceflarily vary according te the differences in 
temperature and barometrical preffure. Boyle’s works, vol. 
i. Mayow, Trattatus, &c. Priefiley on Air. Laveifier’s 
Elements. p : ake 

Aur, faditious. While pneumatic chemiftry was ia its 
infancy, all thofe elaftic fluids produced m chesnical ex- 
periments, were diftinguifhed by this appellation from the 
air of the atmofphere; fince, however, thefe factitious 
airs have acquired peculiar names, the term has fallen into 


difufe. 


AIR, ACID. See MurtaTic ACID. 
MARINEs 

Air, FIXED. 

ET KSB Ts E's See CarBONIC ACID. 


MEPHITIC. 
VITRIOLIC ACID, See SULPHUREOUS ACID. 
FLUORIC ACID. 
SPARRY ACID. 
DEPHLOGISTICAFED MARINE. 
ATIC ACID. 
Air, VEGETABLE ACID. See ACETOUS ACID. 
Air, nitrous. See Nitrous GAs. 
Air, DEPHLOGISTICATED NITROUS. 
OXYD- 
AiR; 


— 


k See Fiueric Acip. 


See Oxymuri- 


See Nitrous 


MEPHITIC ATMOSPHERICAL. 
PHLOGISTICATED. 
NITROGENOUS. 
VITAL. 
PURE. 
FIRE. 
DEPHLOGISTICATED. 
INFLAMMABLE. See HyproGEN. 
SULPHURATED INFLAMMABLE. { See HypRoGEN 
HEPATIC. Sulphurated. 

Air, HEAVY INFLAMMABLE. See Hyprocen carbonated, 
or CarBon, gaffeous oxyd of. 

Air, ALKALINE. See AMMONIA. ; 

For an account of Dr. Prieftley’s numerous experiments 
and obfervations on thefe feveral fpecies of air, the reader 
is referred to the excellent work already cited. 


See AzorT. 


ed 
Aur, 


See OxYGEN. 
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Air, 


Air, innate, in Anatomy, is a fine aerial fubftance, firp- 
pofed, by fome anatomifts, to be enclofed in the labyrinth 
of the inner rar, and to minifter to the due conveyance of 
founds to the fenfory. 

3ut the exillence of fuch innate air has beén called in: 
queftion, and rendered very improbable. See Ear. 

Air, in Geography. See Ayr. 

Ave, a mountain of Arabia Felix, to the north of Medina, 
and near it. It abounds with trees that yield frankincenfe. 

Air, atmofpherical, in Medicines when combined with: 
moitture, different degrees of heat, electricity, and various 
cfuvia and miafmata, conflitutes the ATMOSPHERE 3; and 
forms one of thofe fix external circumttances fo celebrated: 
in the fchools, called Non-NaTuRAts. Simple atmofphe- 
rical air is no farther an olgjeét of medicine or phyfiology 
than as it forms the medium of REspixzaTioN. See the pre- 
ceding and fubfequent articles. 

Air, in Mufic, fignifies the mMELopy, or treble part of a 
mufical compotition. 

The word is alfo ufed for a tune, or fong itfelf, that is, 
for a feries of founds whofe movement is regular and grace-- 
ful. Rhythm is as neceflary ina mufical air, whether vocal 
or inftrumental, as in the words of a fong. Each bar 
of an air fhould be well accented, and the periods well 
phrafed. 

The rules for harmony are mechanical, and neither 
dificult to learn nor teach, as may eafily be conjec-- 
tured from the innumerable treatifes in all languages for 
combining founds in compofition. Ariftotle, Horace, Boi-. 
leau, and Pope, have told us how good poems are con- 
ftruf&ted ; but who fhall tell us how to think, how to 
invent, to ferment ideas ? Among all the receipts for con= 
ftructing harmony, we have none that are intelligible for 
melody : we are told what may be done, by what has been 
already fuccefsfully achieved; but this is only telling us 
what we may imitate, and whom we may plunder. There 
are no magic wands to point out, or vapours hovering over 
{prings of invention; no indications where the golden mine 
of new conceptions lies hidden. So that from age to age; 
memory and compilation fupply common minds, and {fatisfy: 
common hearers. It has been faid : 


«* Sometimes a hero in an age appears ; 
But fcarce a Purcell in a thoufand years.’? 


Handel was our magnus Apollo during the lait century, 
and Rameau that of France. At prefent, Haydn and 
Mozart ‘are the gods of our idolatry,’ and thofe of alk 
Europe. But it is only fuch gifted men as thefe who fur- 
nifh the reft of mankind with ideas. 

The origin and progrefs of melody, derived from har- 
mony, and phrafed and formed into dir, have been fully 
detailed in the Gen. Hift. of Mufic, in tracing the progrefs 
of the mufical drama or opera. National mufic every 
country, not wholly favage, has had from time immemo= 
rial. In Europe, Sicily, Spain, Provence, Venice, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, have charaéteriftic melodies or tunes, of 
great antiquity. But the firft pleafing dirs, in cultivated’ 
mufic, that Dr. Burney has been able to find harmonized, and 
in regular modulation, were printed in three and tour parts in 
feparate books at Naples, at 1565. Of thefe the meafures: 
are airy, the intervals pleafing, and the counterpoint fimple : 
all the parts generally moving together. They are printed 
without bars. The modulation borders a little on that of 
the ecclefiaftical modes, but it begins and ends in the fame- 
key, which does not often happen in national tunes. 

Air, in mufic, has various applications: in the melodrama,. 
or opera, it diftinguifhes meafured melody from Bi 
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A ballad, tune, or fhort inflrumental air; confifts of two 
rains or parts. 

; No hey fatisfaGtory etymology has been found for the 
word Air. Saumaife believes that it comes from era, Lat. ; 
but Menage difputes this derivation, in his Etymological 
Di@ionary, without furnifhing a better. The term /ria in 
Italian, is of no high antiquity: the firft inftauce of its ufe 
in the Crufca Di€tionary is from Redi, who died in 1698. 
We know, however, that the word became of general ufe 
about the middle of the 17th century. 

Though Air fometimes implies the words of a fong, 
as well as the melody in general; nice d*ferimination 
requires, that we fhould confine its import to melody, a 
tune, alone, and fing to the words. A fine or pleafing air 
has nothing to do with the poetry, which may be fine, 
though ill fet. And the air may be beautiful, even to non- 
fenfical words. ryed 

Meafured air,*in an opera, is oppofed to recitative, where 
no regular time is obferved. This mufical declamation, 
which needs only two kinds of notes, crotchets and quavers, 
with paufes at the end of a verfe, approaches nearer to 
what we conceive to have been the vocal mufic of the an- 
cients, confined to longs and fhorts, than any. of our Airs, 
except fuch as are very fimple, can do, Chanting, in the 
Cathedral fervice, is more rapid than recitative; but re- 
fembles it by the abfence of regular meafure, more than Air, 
which muft be arranged in fome one of the divifions of 
common or triple time. 

In accompanied recitative, fhort paffages or fragments of 
Air occur in the inftrumental parts, in meafured melody, 
which is often called fymphony : but the Italians, with more 
propriety, ftyle thefe fragments Ritornelli ; which fee. Some- 
times indeed the inftruments accompany the reciter in regular 
time, which obliges the finger to pronounce the recitative in 
meafure, (which likewife fee). Of this the performers are 
informed by the words a fempo, in time. : 

A vocal air is only the melody of a fingle part or voice. 
Tf another part is added to it, in different Intervals, it is 
ityled a Duo, or Duet; in three parts, a Trio; in four, a 

tuor, or Quartet, &c. 
ithe asec had Airs, both vocal and inftrumental, 
called Nomes. The words of lyric meafures, which we 
fhould call fongs, were ftyled Scolia, (which fee under their 
| articles). 

seer the aa of Philodemus on mufic, which has been 
recovered from the cinders of Herculaneum, the beft and 
only mufical information it contains, after being fo long ex- 
pected, and with fuch difficulty deciphered, is the folution 
of the miraculous powers afcribed by the poets to Amphion, 
of building cities by mufic. We find in this tra¢t, (which 
is but a fragment, and neither a treatife nor an eulogium on 
mufic, but a fevere fatire) that every trade, occupation and 

rofeffion, had its nomes or peculiar and appropriate Airs, 
which were played to the workmen ; fo that towns were not 
built 4y mufic, but to mufic, PIAOAHMY IT €PI MOYCIKHC. 
We fee in Baffa-relievo and ancient fculpture, that there 
was 2 mufician at the ftern of every veffel, to regulate 
and animate the rowers. Orpheus, civilifing the world, and 
introducing religion and order among mankind, implied only 
that religious rites were accompanied by mutic. See Puito- 
verre Hoe aa and progrefs of air in dramatic mufic will 
be found under the article opera, in which lyric poetry be- 
came fubordinate to mufic. We fear the word /ubordinate 
will offend the poets, and fuch as love poetry better than 
mufic. ‘ The words (fays Franklin) are only an excufe for 
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finging.”” And Stillingfleet afks * who reads the words of 
a fong but the author??? In a mufical drama, the buiinefs 
is all tranfaGted in recitative, or declamation: which bu- 
finefs. at the end of a fcene, is illuftrated by a fimle, ora 
few paffionate lines, fet to meafured mufic, in florid coun- 
terpoint ; and thefe are calculated to difplay the talents of 
afinger, and the genius and abilities of a compofer. Were 
this not the cafe, and if the poetry would be better felt and 
underftood by the mere articulation and impaffioned enun- 
ciation of commen fpeech, why cifguife and involve it in a 
tune, accompanied and incumbered by different melodies ? 
“A fong, or the words of an air for a great compofer to 
“fet, and a capital finger to execute, fhould confilt only of 
* one fulje@ or paffion, expreffed in as few and foft words as 
poffible.’ Metaltafio has furnifhed the belt models of words 
for airs in the Italian opera. And with refpe& to Englifh 
dramas for mufic, on the Italian plan in all things, except: 
the dialogue being declaimed in common {peech, inttead of 
the mnfical tones of recitative, we fhall venture to quote on 
the fubjc& of fong-writing, opinions which we thought juft 
30 years ago, and which, during that period, we have 
feen no reafon to retra@. 
** Since the refinement of melody, and the exc’ufion of 
“ recitative, a fong, which ufually recapitulates, illultrates, 
* or clofes a fcene, is not the place for epigrammatic points, 
or for a number of heterogeneous thoughts and clafhing 
“‘ metaphors ; if the writer has the leaft pity for the com. 
** pofer, or love for mufic, or wifhes to afford the leaft op- 
portunity for fymmetry in the air, the thought fhould be 
one, and the numbers as fmooth, and the expreffion as 
eafy and laconic as poffible. What fublime ecclefiattical 
mufic has Handel compofed on the fingle words Allelujahy, 
and Amen! But, in general, every new line in our fongs, 
‘introduces a new thought; fo that if the compofer is 
“more tender of the poet’s reputation than his own, he 
mutt, at every line, change his fubjeG, or be at ftrife 
‘with the bard; and in either cafe, the alternative is in- 
‘< jurious to the general intereft of the mufic, poetry, and 
‘© audience. 

“In an air, it is by reiterated ftrokes that paffion is im- 
“ preffed ; and the mott paffionate of all ftrains. is, perhaps,. 
‘that in which a beautiful paflage is repeated and varied, 
“and when the finger, by a few appropriate notes of tatte,. 
“feeling, or {pirit, returns to the firft fubje@; while it Milk 
‘‘ vibrates on the ear, and is recent in the memory ; this 
“licence, no doubt, may be, and often is, abufed; but not 
«* by men of true genius and tafte.”’ Prefent flate of Mufic ix 
France and Italy. 

Aleffandro Scarlatti, Vinci, and Pergolefi, were the firft 
who refined, phrafed, and polifhed vocal melody, and fettled 
the form and cantilena of dramatic airs But thefe elegant 
{trains compofed for great fingers, and a polite audience, 
are totally different from national melodies, which are tra- 
ditional, and were invented long before either the gammut 
or modulation was fettled : as may be difcovered by innu- 
merable old tunes of different nations, that begin in one- 
key, and end in another. Indeed the ancient chants of 
the Romifh church did the fame. See Cuanm and. Canto. 
Fermo. 

The Gluckifts, in France, cenfure all airs that they are 

“unable to fing, or that are likely to draw. the attention of 
the audience Bein the poet to the mufician. M. Suard, in 
along and well written article of the new Encyclopedie Me- 
thodique, has analyfed feveral of the moft exquifite and re- 
nowned Italian opera airs that have ever been fung on the 
ftage, with a {everity that borders on infenfibility. All the 
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charms, illufion, and extatie pleafure, avifing to ears difpofed 
to be pleafed by vocal enchantment, is reafoned away.. It 
would be more for the advantage of real lovers of mufic, if 
they would reafon lefs and lilten more, at mufical perform- 
ances. Mutic is an obje€t of /en/z, not of intelle&t. Does 
the compofition pleafe by its ingenuity, grace, and variety ? 
Does the voice or tone of the inflrument by which it is 
executed, delight and charm you, by its intrinfic fweetnefs 
and accurate execution?—You then may venture to pro- 
nounce to yourfelf, that the compofition and performance are 
perfect, without afking fupercilious, and often fuperficial 
critics, what you are to fay. 

In fpite of our reverence for poetry, and partiality to 
the dramas of Metaftafio, we are inclined to think that 
airs, on the beft models of Italy, may be introduced in a 
mufical drama, without injuring the poet or the intereft of 
the piece. No one is ‘more delighted with the poetry of 
Milton, Dryden, or Pope, than the author of this article, 
when he reads, or hears it read; but he never withes it to 
be fing. Lyric poetry is a diftin@ f{pecies of verfe, and 
varied verfification, which is to delight by other means than 
ratiocination, logic, or philofophy. As painting is a refine- 
ment of the ocular fenfe, mufic purifies and augments the 
power of the auricular organ. We can exitt without either 
painting or mufic; both are innocent luxuries: in the one 
we have objects in nature to copy and judge by; but in 
mufic, wholly a work of art and imagination, of which we 
have no type in nature; every arrangement and combination 
of founds that is grateful, graceful, and pleafing, which 
thas not been rendered uncouth by time, or vulgar by com- 
mon ufe, is in the ftorehoufe of a compofer ; whofe bufinefs 
it is to felect, adjuft, and introduce it to the ear, as pro- 
priety and occafion may reqnire. 

To give a {pecimen of every f{pecies of air, vocal and in- 
ftrumental, which cultivated genius has produced, would 
occupy many volumes of our work. All we can do is to 
give the nomenclature of thofe movements that are, and 
have been, in mott general ufe, with their definitions: fuch 
as prelude, allemand, courant, minuet, jig, faraband, ficiliana, 
polonefe, rondeou, hornpipe, country dance; and in Italy, dar- 
carolla, aria alla napolitana, alla culabrefe, veneziana, Kc. &c. 
all which fee under their feveral heads. 

Recitatives and airs for a fingle voice, fucceeded madri- 
gals of three, four, and more voices; as fonatas and con- 
certos did Fantafias for inftruments. (See thefe terms in 
their feveral places.) 

In dramatic mufic, there are three feveral kinds of air: 
Aria di cantabile, a pathetic fong ; aria di bravura, a fong of 
execution: and aria parlania, a fpeaking air; befides the 
andante, rondeau, cavatina, &c. Thefe and the feveral 
movements in the dances of an opera, are varied to infinity. 
But the fcale, as it is now divided and extended, offers 
ample materials for them all. If we but confider that the 
number of changes in eight bells, where there is no modu- 
lation or change of key, amounts to 40,320; that the 
twelve femi-tones of the oftave, every one of which made 
a key-note, major and minor, generates as many tranfi- 
tions as the key of C; that the melodies found in thefe 12 
feales may be {till varied by the different lengths of notes, 
and may be truly faid to be incalculable; and laftly, if we 
recollect what varicty may be given to an air or melody 
arifing warrantably from the fundamental bafe of each key, 
by different accompaniments, inverfions, and double coun- 
terpoint, we fhall be loft in the maze of infinite divifibility ! 
The changes upon 12 bells, (f{uppofe from G in alt, 5th 
fpace in the treble, to C 6th line in the bafe) amounting to 
479001600, would employ, to ring them all, 12 men 


night and day, for 75 years, ten months, one weck, ansl 
three days, according to the proportion of ringing 720 
changes in an hour of an aftronomical day of 24 hours, 365 
of which complete the year! See Berus, Carivions, and 
CHANGES. 

Since da capos have been abandoned in the opera airs, 
which occafioned many dramatic abfurdities, the cavatina, 
or fingle ftrain, without a fecond part, prevailed; but that 
not furnifhing an opportunity for fingers of great abilities 
to manifeft all their powers of execution, tafte, and expref= 
fion, in the fame air; of late, every air for a great finger 
is a due caratteri, of two characters, confilting of two dif- 
tinct movements, ufually an amdante and an allegro di bra- 
vura. It is often difficult from the fenfe of the words, to 
affign any other reafon for thefe fudden gufts of paffion, 
after a foothing and pathetic movement, but that of con- 
vincing the audtence of a finger’s marvellous agility of throat, 
and powers of exciting furprife by des tours de force. IF 
fuch airs were compofed purpofely for a concert, at which 
a performer, from the multiplicity of his or her engage- 
ments, could only fay to fing ove fong, and that conneéted 
with nothing elfe, airs of two characters might encreafe the 
finger’s fame, and the pleafure of the audience without 
abfurdity ; but in a ferions drama, where chara&ter, con- 
nexion, and propriety fhould be fupported, after labouring 
through a fow movement in a melancholy drag, as every 
finger does, if not gifted with powers of new and appropri- 
ate embellifhments, the fetting off full fpeed without a 
word appearing in the /iretto, or opera book, for the necef- 
fity of taking flight in fuch an outrageous manner, we pity 
the poet and ourfelves for being thus defrauded of all dra- 
matic intereft. In the courfe even of ¢avo aéts, to which 
an opera is now cut down, opportunities for difplaying all 
the powers of a finger, however extraordinary and various, 
may be found in every principal part, without violating the 
dignity of chara¢ter, and rules of common fenfe. See Mg 
LoDY, SONG, LTune,.and Opera. 

Air, in AMythology, was adored by the heathens under 
the names of Jupiter and Juro; the former reprefenting the 
fuperior and finer parts of the atmo/phere, and the latter the 
inferior and groffer parts. The augurs alfo drew prefages 
from the clouds, thunder, lightning, &c. 

Air, in Painting, &c. denotes the manner and very life 
of ation; or it is that which deferibes fiich of thofe re- 
fined expreffions, that do not arife from the motion of-the 
features of the face, which are to be confidered as the more 
immediate agents exprefling the paflions of the foul (fee 
passions); but from the turn of the body, and efpecially of 
the head and neck. This term air is more particularly 
fynonymous with GESTURE, Or GRACEFUL ACTION Or AT- 
Titupe. Painters are in danger of falling into affe€tation, 
while they attempt to give an air of elegance above vulgar 
ideas. Correggio and Guido have excelled in the airs of the 
heads, as well as of the whole figures they painted; but 
perhaps, in fome inftances, even they may have exceeded the 
due bounds of nature, 

Air, in Painiing, is alfo a great fubje€& of confideration, 
as the interpofing medium which tends to diminifh the force 
or ftrength of objects and colours. See the article PEr- 
SPECTIVE AERIAL. 

Air, in Surgery. The application of gafeous matters 
to the purpofes of furgery, has not been fufficiently at- 
tended to. There is reafon to believe that feveral aeriform 
fubftances might be employed locally, as well as internally, 
to confiderable advantage ; but it would exceed the bounds 
we have prefcribed to this department of our work, were 
we to adduce all the facts that might be brought forward to 
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iffuftrate the medicinal powers of air, in its different combi- 
nations, The application of fixed air, or carbonic acid gas, 
by means of the fermenting cataplafm, is pretty generally 
known, in cafes of fetid and gangrenous fores. It has 
been advantageoufly ufed alfo im malignant ulcers of the 
nofe, tongue, and mouth, as well as in caries of the 
bones. 

Fixed air is plentifully obtained from a mixture of alka- 
line or chalky fubfances with vitriolic acid ; and during the 
effervefcence, applying the gas which is extricated immedi- 
ately to the morbid part ; or by impregnating water with it, 
compreifes may be foaked in the water, and laid frequently 
over the feat of the difeafe. Mr. Loeffler, a German fur- 
geon, has recommended a particular. apparatus for this pur- 
pole, which may be eafily conftru@ted, and which he em- 
ploys for faturating water with fixed air, by the mixture of 
ehalk and vitriolic acid, or during the procefs of fermenta- 
tion. ‘ 

When we wih to apply the air to a cancerous breaft, for 
example, we are to fill a bladder with the airas it rifes from 
the above mixture. Then’ introduce a tube, fixed to its 
orifice, into another bladder, which ts to be cut round in 
fuch a manner that it can be applied like an open bag around 
the breaft, and held clofe to it with the hands. When it is 
faftened below, it mutt be untied, fo that the fixed air may 
pafs out of the firft into the fecond bladder, and find accefs 
to the ulcerated part. In order to facilitate this procefs, 
a gentle degree of preffure is to be applied to the bladder ; 
and, as one bladder will not be fufficient, a number of them 
fhould be provided in readinefs, and filled for immediate ufe 
im fucceffion. ‘This operation is to be continued half an 
hour or longer each time, and repeated twice or thrice a 
day. 

Mr. Witftock, who has written a German treatife on this 
fubje&t, and with extraordinary fuccefs, recommends us to 
apply the carbonic acid gas, by means of a receiver or air- 
bell, conneéted with a flexible tube or pipe, fufficiently air- 
tight ; but as the vitriolic acid produces too {trong a com- 
motion, the gas is extricated for fuch purpofes from a mix- 
ture of fixed alkali and vegetable acid. 

The medicinal ufe of factitious airs is a fubje& which 
has been diligently confidered by Dr. Beddoes, Dr. Thorn- 
ton, Mr. Hill, Mr. Davy, and fome other gentlemen in 
England ; but the enquiry is ftill in its infancy, and has not 
been produ@ive of fo much public benefit as its zealous 
friends anticipated. Perhaps the attention of medical men 
to the Jocal and external influence of gafeous matters, would 
better repay them for their troable. Surgeons are not ex- 
atly agreed, whether the atmofpheric air be hurtful to 
wounds and internal cavities, merely as air, or as it may be 
cold, hot, moift, dry, or varioufly modified.. We hope 
thefe fuperficial hints will ferve to excite the attention of 
profeffional gentlemen to this branch of the healing art. It 
likewife deferves further inquiry, whether the injeAion 
of fluids into the urinary bladder, impregnated with fixed 
air, &c. &c. be fo efficacious, in calculous cafes, as fome 
perfons have pretended. 

From obfervations on bleeding in rheumatifms, and after 
taking cold, it is evident, the air can enter with all its qua- 
lities, and vitiate the whole texture of the blood, and other 
juices. 

From the palfies, vertigoes, and other nervous affeGtions 
caufed by damps, mines, &c. it is evident, that air thus 
qualified can relax and obftru&t the whole nervous fy{tem. 
And from the colics, fluxes, coughs, and confumption, 
produced by damp, moilt, and nitrous air, it is evident it 
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can corrupt and fpoil the noble organs, &c. 
PHERE, and preceding articles. 

Air-bag, in Botany, a dittended bladder-like feed veffel, 
opening on one fide, as in the periwinkle, or bladder-fena, 
It fignifies alfo other kinds of diftended air-veffels. Sce 
Fouricuuus. 

Ar-balloons, a name lately given to thofe aeroftatic ma- 
chines that have been employed in aerial navigation, See 
AEROSTATION. 

Ar-bladder, in Ichthyology, a kind of veficula, contain- 
ing elaftic air, found in the bodies of fifh, by means whereof 
they are enabled to fuftain themfelves in any depth of water, 
and either to rife or fink at pleafure. 

The air-bladder is the fame with what is otherwife called 
the fwim, or {wimming-bladder. This membranous bag lies 
clofe to the back-bone, and is furnifhed with a {trong muf- 
cular coat, by which it has the power of contraétion and 
dilatation. Itis conne&ted with a glandular fubltance, which 
contains a quantity of red blood ; and fome have fuppofed 
that the air contained in the fwimming-bladder, is derived 
from this fubftance. Two proceffes or appendices iffue from 
its anterior part, and terminate in the fauces ; and it is fup- 
pofed by fome writers to be that part which is called the 
found. 

The difcovery of the ufe of the air-bladder took its rife 
from obferving, that a bubble of air in rifling from the 
bottom of a fluid, continually dilates till it reaches the top, 
by reafon of the continual diminution of the weight, or 
preflure of the incumbent water. For the air, in the blad- 
der, 1s like the bubble, more or lefs compreffed, according 
to the depth the fifh fwims at, and takes up lefs or more 
{pace ; and confequently the body of the fifh, part of 
whofe bulk this bladder is, is greater or lefs according ta 
the feveral depths, though it retains the fame weight... The 
rule of hydroftatics is, that a body heavier than fo much 
water as is equal in quantity to the bulk of it, will fink; 
a body lighter will {wim ; a body of equal weight will reft in 
any part of the water. By which rule, if the fifh in the 
middle region of the water be of equal weight with an equal 
bulk of the water, the fifh will reft there, without any ten- 
dency either upwards or downwards; and if the fifh be 
deeper in the water, its bulk becoming lefs by the compref-- 
fion of the bladder, and yet retaining the fame weight ; it 
will fink and reft at the bottom: on the other fide, if the 
fifh be higher than the middle region, the air dilating itfelf,. 
and the bulk of the fifth confequently increafing, without 
any increafe of the weight, the fifh will rife and reft at the 
top of the water. 

Perhaps the fifh by fome ation can emit air out of the 
bladder, and afterwards out of its body; and alfo when 
there is not enough take in more air, and convey it to this 
bladder ; in which cafe it will be no wonder that there 
fhould be always a fit proportion of air in the bodies of all. 
fifhes, to ferve their ufe, according to the depth of water 
they live in: perhaps alfo, by fome mufcle, the fifh can con- 
tract this bladder beyond the preffure of the weight of wa- 
ter; and perhaps it can by its fides, or fome other defence, 
keep off the preffure of the water, and give the air leave to 
dilate itfelf. In thefe cafes, the fifh will be helped in all in- 
termediate diftances, and may rife or fink from any region 
without moving a fin. 

lf the air-bladder of a fifh be pricked or broken, the 
fith prefently finks to the bottom, unable either te fupport 
or raife itfelf up again. Flat fifhes, as foles, plaife, &c. 
which always lie groveling at the bottom, have no air- 
bladder. 

Dead: 


See Atrmos- 
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‘Dead fifhes are found fwimming on the furface of the 
water, becaufe the mufcles of the membrane ceafe to ad; 
and their bellies are uppermolt, as the back-bone cannot 
yield, and the diftended fac is protruded into the abdomen, 
and the back becomes confequently heavielt at its upper part. 

In moft fifhes there is a manifeft channel, leading from 
the gullet or upper orifice of the ftomach to the air-blad- 
der, which doubtlefs ferves for conveying air into it. Ina 
{turgeon Mr. Willughby obferved, that upon prefling the 
bladder the ftomach prefently fwelled; fo in that fifh it 
feems the air paffes freely both ways. Poffibly the fifth 
while alive may have a power to raife up this valve, and let 
out air on occafion. 

In a variety of other fifhes there are communications with 
fome parts of the alimentary canal, particularly the cefo- 
phagus and ftomach. The falmon has an opening from 
the fore end of the air-bladder into the oefophagus, which 
is furrounded by a kind of mufcular fibres. The herring 
has a fort of funnel, conneGting the bottom of the ftomach 
with the air-bag ; by which the air probably comes out 
‘from it. 

All the fithes of the cartilaginous kind want air-bladders : 
‘by what means it is they afcend and defcend in water is yet 
unknown. ‘The cetaceous kind, or fea-beafts, are alfo with- 
out the air bladder: indeed, as thefe -differ little from qua- 
drupeds, but in the want of feet, the air which they re- 
‘ceive into their lungs in infpiration, may ferve to render 
their bodies equiponderant to water; and the conftriftion 
or dilatation of it, by the help of the diaphragm and muf- 
cles of refpiration, may poflibly affitt them to defcend, or 
afcend, in the water, by a light impulfe thereof with their 
fins. Moft of the eel-kind have bladders, yet they can 
hardly raife themfelves in the water, by reafon of the length 
and weight of their tails; the air-bladder being near their 
heads, may help them to lift up their heads and fore part. 
Ray’s Wifd. of God, &c. part i. p. 26. Phil. Tranf. 
N° 114, Abridgement, vol. ii. p. S45. 

There is great diverfity in air-bladders, in refpect of figure, 
fubftance, fituation, and connection, in different fifh. In 
fome, the air-bladder is divided into two, e. gr. in carps ; 
and in others, into three. Needham maintains, that all fifth 
which have teeth in their jaws have only a fingle air-bladder ; 
whereas thofe without teeth have a double one 3 or, which 
amounts to the fame, the air-bladder of thefe latt is divided 
into two cells. Sig. Redi refutes this diftinGtion; giving 
inftances of fifth with teeth, whofe air-bladder is double ; and 
-of others without teeth, which have only a fingle air-bladder. 

Dr. Prieftley conje€tures that the air, enclofed in the air- 
bladder of fifhes, ferves fome further purpofe in their economy 
befides that of enabling them to rife or fink in water. Some 
fifh have no air-bladder, and yet rife or fink without dif_i- 
culty. That fifhes cannot live without air is a well-known 
faét, eftablifhed long ago by the experiments of Mr. Haukfbee. 
‘The fifhes he employed were gudgeons, which are lively in 
‘the water, and which fubfift for a confiderable time when 
taken out of it. Having put three of thefe into a veflel of 
water, which had no communication with the external air, 
and which was defigned to refemble a frozen pond, and other 
three into a veffel of water exhautted of its air ; he obferved, 
that in about half an hour the latter manifefted figns of un- 
eafinefs by an unufual motion of their mouth and gills; and 
the former frequently afecnded to the top of the veffel in 
which they were confined and then funk down again, without 
any fenfible alteration. After five hours the gudgeons in 
‘the veffel exhautted of iis air, became lefs active ; and in 
about three hours more thofe in the confined air lay at the 
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bottom of the veffel with their bellies upwards, without 
moving their fins or tail, but indicating life by a motion with 
their mouths. On uncovering the veflel, they revived in two 
or three hours, and were perfeétly well next morning ; at 
which time thofe in rhe veffel purged of its air were alfo re- 
covered, When this laft veffel was put under the receiver 
of an air-pump, and the air was exhaufled, they all died, 
When the air was exhaulted, they remained at the top, but 
on itste-admiflion, they funk to the bottom. It is not eafy 
to explain the manner in which fifhes are fupplied with air, 
nor the benefit they derive from it ; nor are the nature and 
qualities of the air, contained in their air-bladder, fatisfac- 
torily afcertained. Dr. Prieftley (Exp. and Obf. relating to 
Nat. Philof. vol. ii. p. 138), confined minows, and other 
{mall fifhes in water without any acccfs of common air, 
till they died, and upon examining this water, he found 
that it was fomewhat worfe than air in which a candle juft 
goes out. Hence he infers, that air contained in water, in 
an unelattic flate, is as neceflary to the life of fifhes, as air 
in an elaftic ftate is to that of land-animals. Upon putting 
fifhes into water impregnated with phlogifticated air, he 
found that it was not only injurious, but in’ procefs of time 
fatal to them; although he obferves, that fifhes, like infects 
and fome other exfanguious animals, can live a confiderable 
time without any thing equivalent to refpiration. In men- 
tioning fome experiments on the ftate of the air, which is 
contained in the air-bladder of fifhes, he remarks, that when 
thefe are taken out of the fifh, the air cannot be difcharged 
from them by preffure through any exifting aperture, but he 
was always obliged to cut or burlt them. The air itfelf, 
obtained from many of them, was not affeéted by nitrous 
air; but that of fome, particularly of roaches, exhibited 
flight indications of the effect of this teft. Upon the whole 
it thus appears, that he feldom met with oxygen, and 
with that only in a {mall quantity. Fourcroy made expe- 
riments on the air contained in the air-veffel of the carp, 
and found that for the moft part it was perfectly pure azotic 
gas, though it fometimes contained a {mall quantity of care 
bonic acid gas. From the nature of the fluid, he infers, that 
the air in the bladders of fifhes is produced in the ftomach. 
Ann. de Chem. i. 47 Dr. Monro, in his le€tures, led his 
auditors to conclude, that it was fixed air. But Dr. Brod- 
belt of Jamaica, colleGting about a quart of the air from the 
bladder of a large fword-tifh, which, he fays, confilted of 
innumerable cells that had no communication with one 
another, found to his furprife that it was oxygen. A flame 
was brightened and an ignited {tick was rekindled by it; and 
it was fo {trong and pure, that the common experiment of 
a piece of {teel-wire, heated and put into it, fucceeded well, 
and threw out a moft vivid light when melting. This pure 
air, he fuppofes, is adapted to ferve the purpofes of life, 
when the fifh is far below the furface of the water. Dun- 
can’s Ann. of Med. for 1796, p. 393- 

The water-fnake, in lieu of a bladder, has a large mem- 
branous air-bag on its back, which empties and fills with air 
at pleafure, by an aperture, which it can fhut very clofe, 
from without inwards, by means of a fort of valve, fo that 
the leaft globule of water cannot enter without its confent. 
By this artifice it can enlarge or leffen the bulk of its body, 
and inhabit all depths of the water ; though a conjecture 
has been advanced by Mr. Ray, that it is by the help of 
water, which they take in and let out by two holes in the 
lower part of their abdomen, near to the ventricle. They 
fink in the water, by letting in fome of it at thefe holes ; 
the orifices whereof are opened and fhut at pleafure, by 


means of proper mufcles. The water being thus received 
into 
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into the caivty of their abdomen, ferves to make them pre- 
ponderate the water, and defcend; when they would afeend 
again, a compreffion is made by the mufcles of their abdo- 
men, and the water forced out again, at leaft fo much as 
fuffices to give the degree of levity wanted. Ray’s Wild. 
of God, part ii. p. 346. 

Arr-bladders, or Air-bags, in Ornithology, are cells or 
receptacles of air in the bodies of birds, which communicate 
with the lungs, and which are lodged both among the 
flefhy parts, and in the holiow bones of thefe animals. Mr. 
John Hunter, F. R.S. (Philof. Tranf. vol. Ixiv. part r. 
p- 205, &c.) has publifhed fome curious obfervations on this 
fubj-&t, leading to-a more particuler inquiry into the final 
caufe of this peculiarity in the ftru€ture of birds, which had 
not been fufficiently noticed and examined by anatomiits and 
natural hiftorians. He informs us, that the air-cells, which 
are found in the foft parts of birds, have no communication 
with the cavity of the common-cellular membrane of the 
body; fome of them communicate immediately with one 
another ; and all of them may be feid to have a communi- 
cation together, by means of the lungs as a common centre. 
Some of them are placed in larger cavities, fuch as the ab- 
domen ; others are fo lodged in the inter{tices of parts, that 
they would, at firft, appear to be the common conneéting 
membrane, as about the breaft, axilla, &c. The bones which 
receive air are uf two kinds; fome, as the fternum, ribs, and 
vertebrz, have their internal fub{tance divided into innumer- 
able cells; whilft others, as the os humeri and the os femoris, 
are hollowed out into one large canal. Thefe bones may 
be diftinguifhed from thofe that do not receive air by their 
lefs {pecific gravity; by being lefs vafcular, and confequently 
whiter, than others; by containing little or no oil; by having 
no marrow nor bloody pulpy fubitance, even in their ceils ; 
by not being, in general, fo hard and firm as other bones ; 
and by the eafe with which the paflage that conveys the air 
into the bones may be perceived. 

The mechanifm by which the lungs are adapted for com- 
municating air to the above-mentioned parts confifts prin- 
cipally in the attachment of the lungs to the diaphragm and 
their connection with the ribs and fides of the vertebra. 
Thefe adhefions are peculiar to this tribe of animals. For 
the communication of the air from the lungs to the other 
parts, the diaphragm is perforated with large holes, which 
open a free paffage between the cells of the lungs and the 
abdomen: and to each of thefe perforations is annexed a 
diftinét membranous bag, which is very thin and tranfparent, 
and thefe bags, which receive the air, are extended over the 
whole abdoinen. The lungs open at their anterior part, or 
towards the fternum, into membranous cells, which lie upon 
the fides of the pericardium, and communicate with the 
cells of the fternum. The fuperior part of the lungs opens 
into large cells of a loofe net-work, through which the 
trachea, oefophagus, and large veffels, in their way from and 
to the heart, pafs. When thefe cells are diftended with air, 
the fize of the part where they lie is enlarged, and this dif- 
tenfion indicates paffion, as appears in the turkey-cock, 
pouting-pigeon, &c. and in the breaft of a goofe, when it 
cackles. ‘Vhefe cells communicate with others in the axilla, 
under the large pectoral mufcle, &c.; and thofe again with 
the cavity of the os humeri by fmall openings in the hollow 
furface, near the head of that bone. The pofterior edges 
of the lungs, which lie on the fides of the fpine, and projec 
backwards between the ribs, open into the cells of the 
bodies of the vertebrz, ribs, canal of the medulla {pinalis, 
facrum, and other bones of the pelvis; and thus the air finds 
2 paflage to the cavity of the thigh-bone. his fupply of 
a with air is not wholly by means of the lungs; for 
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thie cells of the bones of the head, in fome birds, are filled 
with it, as in the cafe of the owl, which has the diploe be- 
tiveen the two plates of the {cull cellular, and capable of ad. 
mitting a contiderable quantity of atr from the [uflachian 
tube. Mr. Hunter, in his conjeétures: concerning the ufe 
of thefe cavities, concluded at lalt that they were to be 
confidered as appendages to the lungs; and that they anfwer 
the fame purpofe with the two bags that form the lungs of 
amphibious animals which are continued down through the 
belly, the upper part of which performs the office of refpiva- 
tion, and the remainder of which is a refervoir of air. In 
confequence of this conformation, thefe animals can breathe 
lefs frequently than others ; and birds are thus aided in their 
flight, which mutt render frequency of refpiration difficult, 
and a refervoir of air fingularly ufeful. He farther fuggetts 
that this conitru€tion of the refpiratory organs may affift 
birds in finging ; and that the long continuance of the fong 
of a canary-bird between its breathings may be owing to 
this caufe. Dr. Latham (Linnean Tranfaétions, vol. iv. p. 
94.) queries, whether this conftruétion may not enable fome 
birds to dive and flay for a confiderable time under water. 
Thefe air veficles, according to Dr. Monro, are of con- 
fiderable ufe in two refpeéts. They ferve, by diitending the 
lungs with air, to render the bodies of birds fpecifically light, 
and alfo to ilraiten the trachea arteria, and thus return the 
air; and moreover to fupply the place of a mufcular 
diaphragm and {trong abdomival mufcles, and thus to aid 
the exclufion of the eggs and faces. 

Air-chamber, is a name given by Dr. Henfhaw to a room 
contrived for obtaining the benefit of change of air, without 
going out of the houfe. According to his whimfical pro- 
pofal, it is to be twelve feet {quare, and air-tight, furnifhed 
with a very large pair of organ bellows, to or from which 
air is to be conveyed through the wall by a copper pipe, 
with valves for opening inwardly and outwardly as occation 
fhall require. With thefe bellows, the air in the room is 
either to be condenfed and made heavier, by forcing air in, 
or lighter and rarer by conveying air out of the room. See 
his Aero-Chalinos, or Phil. Tranf. N° 133. See Venti- 
LaTor and Blowing-W HEEL. 

Ar-gun, or Wind-gun, a machine which ferves to explode 
bullets, and other fhot, with great violence, by the expan- 
five force of the air. This fort of implement, charged with 
air, has an effect fcarcely inferior to that of a common fire- 
arm charged with gun-powder ; but it difcharges itfelf with 
a much lefs report ; and it is this which probably gave oc- 
cafion to the fable of white gun-powder. The frtt account 
of an air-gun, that has been noticed, is found in the Elemens 
d’ Artillerie of David Rivaut, who was preceptor to Louis 
XIII. of France. He afcribes the invention to one Marin, 
a burgher of Lifienx, who prefented one to Henry IV., 

The common air-gun (Pneumatics, Plate iii. fig. 14.) 
is made of brafs, and has two barrels: the infide barrel K 
A of a fmall bore, from which the bullets are thot, and a 
larger barrel ECD R on the outfide of it. In the ftock 
of the gun there is a fyringey SMNP, whofe rod M 
draws out to take in air, and pifton S N drives the air before 
it through the valve E. P into the cavity between the two 
barrels. The ball K is put down into its place in the {mall 
barrel with the rammer, as inanother gun. There is another 
valve at SL, which, being opened by the trigger O, per- 
mits the air to come behind the bullet, fo as to drive it out 
with great force. If this valve be opened and fhut fuddenly, 
one charge of condenfed air may make feveral difcharges of 
bullets ; becaufe only part of the inje€ted air will go out 
at atime; and a new bullet may be put into the place K; 
but if the whole air be difcharged on a fingle bullet, the 
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ball will be expelled more forcibly. This difcharge is ef- 
feted by means of a lock &£/ (jig. 15.) placed here as in 
other guns; for the trigger being pulled, the cock é will 
go down, and drive a lever 9, that will open the valve, and 
let in the air upon the bullet K. 

An air-gun of the moft modern and approved conftru€tion 
is reprefented in fg. 16. Ais the iron gun-barrel, with the 
lock, ftock, ram-rod, &c. of about the fize and weight of 
a common fowling-piece. Under the lock at 4 is a round 
fteel-tube, with a {mall moveable pin in the infide, which is 
pufhed out by the [pring of the lock, when the trigger a 
is pulled. To this tube, 4, is {crewed a hollow copper-ball, 
c, containing a fpring-valve at its aperture; and perfeéily 
air-tight. Each gun has ufually two of thefe balls, which 
are fully charged with condenfed air by means of the con- 
denfing fyringe B, fig. 17. Having rammed down the 
leaden bullet into the barrel, and {crewed the copper ball 
home to the lock at J, let the trigger, a, be pulled, and 
the pin at 4 will be forcibly and initantly driven out again{ft 
the valve in the ball, and will thus liberate a portion of the 
condenfed air; which, rufhing up through an aperture in 
the lock into the barrel immediately before the ball, will 
impel it to the diftance of, at leaft, 69 or 70 yards. By 
re-cocking the piece, another difcharge may be immediately 
made, and thus repeated 15 or 16 times, with a very {mall 
hifling noife, which at a diftance is not audible. The con- 
denfed air is forced into the ball by the following apparatus. 
The ball, c, is ferewed to the brafs fyringe B (fg. 17.) 
quite clofe. In this fyringe is adapted a moveable pilton 
and iron rod, a, at the end of which is a ftrong ring, into 
which is placed a flout iron rod, £4: upon this rod the feet 
are firmly placed, and the hands are applied to the wooden 
handles, ii, fixed to the fyringe. By fteadily moving the 
barrel, B, up and down on the rod a, the ball, c, will become 
charged with condenfed air; and it is eafily known when it 
is filled to the utmoft by the irrefiftible action which the air 
makes againft the pifton, when you are working the fyringe. 
At the end of the rod 4, is ufually an eight-fquare hole, 
which ferves as a key to make the ball faft on the fcrew, 4, 
of the gun, and on the fyringe. The pifton-rod works air- 
tight by a collar of leathers on it, in the barrel, B; and 
therefore, when the barrel is pulled up, frefh air will rufh in 
at the hole 2 ; when the barrel is pufhed down, the air in it 
can only pafs into the ball at top; the barrel being drawn 
upwards, the operation is repeated, until the condenfation is 
fo ftrong as to refift the ation of the pifton. 

Dr. Macbride (Exper. Eff. p. 81.) mentions an improve- 
ment of the air-gun by Dr. Ellis, in which the chamber for 
containing the condenfed air is not in the ftock, which makes 
the machine heavy and unwieldy, but has five or fix hollow 
fpheres belonging to it, of about three inches diameter, 
fitted to ferew on the lock of the gun. Thefe fpheres are 
contrived with valves for confining the air, which is forced 
into their cavities, fo that a fervant can carry them ready- 
charged with condenfed air; and thus the gun of this con- 
ftruétion is rendered as light and portable as one of the 
fmalleit fowling- pieces. 

The magazine air-gun is an improvement of the common 
air-gun, invented by an ingenious artift called L. Colbe. 
By his contrivance ten bullets are fo lodged in a cavity, near 
the place of difcharge, that they may be drawn into the 
fhooting barrel, and fucceffively fhot fo quickly, as to be 
nearly of the fame ufe with fo many different guns; the 
only motion required, when the air has been previoufly 
injected, being that of fhutting and opening the hammer, 
and cocking and pulling the trigger. In fg. 18, is exhi- 
hited a fetion of the gun, as large in every part as the gun 
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itfelf; and fo much of its length is fhewn as is neceflary 
to give a complete idea of the whole. AEE is part of 
the flock ; Gis the end of the injection fyringe, with its 
valve, H, opening into the cavity, FFF FP, between the 
barrels, KK is the {mall or fhooting barrel, which receives 
the bullets, one at a time, from the magazine, E Ds which 
is a ferpentine cavity, wherein the bullets, 2, 4, &c. are 
lodged, and clofed at theend D. The circular part, SIs Mz, 
is the key of acock, haying a cylindrical hole, IK, through 
it, equal to the bore of the {mall barrel, and forming a part 
of it in the prefent fituation, When the lock is taken eff, 
the feveral parts, Q, R, T,S, W, &c. come into view, by 
means of which the difcharge is made, by pufhing up the 
pin, Pp, which raifes and opens a valve, V, to let in the 
air againft the bullet, I, from the cavity, FF F; which valve 
is immediately fhut down again by means of a long fpring 
of brafs, NN. This valve, V, being a conical piece of 
brafs, ground very true in the part which receives it, will 
of itfelf be fufficient to confine the air. To make a dif- 
charge, pull the trigger, ZZ, which throws up the feer, 
y x, and difengages it from the notch, x ; upon which the 
{trong {pring, W W, moves the tumbler, TI’, to which the 
cock is fixed. The end, xz, of this tumbler bears down the 
end wv, of the tumbling lever, R, which, by its other end, m, 
raifes the flat end, /, of the horizontal lever, Q, by which 
means the pin, P£, is pufhed up, and opening the valve, V, 
difcharges the bullet ; all which is evident from a bare view 
of the figure. 

To bring another bullet inftantly to fucceed I, there is a 
part H, called the hammer, reprefented in fig. 19. and fg. 20, 
which by a fquare hole goes upon the fquare end of 
the key of the cock, and turns it about, fo as to place the 
cylindric bore of the key I 4, in any fituation required. 

Thus, when the bullet is in the gun, the bore of the key 
coincides with that of the barrel K K; but when it is dif. 
charged, the hammer H is inftantly brought down to fhut 
the pan of the gun; by which motion the bore of the key 
is turned into the ficuation #4, fo as to coincide with the on- 
fice of the magazine ; and upon lifting the gun upright, 
the ball next the key tumbles into its cavity, and falling 
behind two {mall fprings, « s, fig. 18. 1s by them detained. 
Then opening the hammer again, the ball is brought into 
its proper place, near the difcharging valve, and the bore of 
the key again coincides with that of the fhooting barrel. It 
appears how expeditious a method this is of charging and 
difcharging a gun; and if the force of condenfed air was as 
great as that of gunpowder, fuch an air-gun would aQually 
anfwer the end of many guns, and prove the belt defence 
againft highwaymen or robbers ; becaufe, when there is 
reafon to fufpect them, they might then make five or fix dif- 
charges before the robber can come within piftol-fhot. 

From the experiments of Mr. Robins, in his New Prin- 
ciples of Gunnery, (See Mathem. Tras of Robins, by 
Wilfon, vol. i. p.73.) it appears, that the force of gun- 
powder, at the moment of its explofion, is 1000 times 
greater than that of the elafticity of common air; and, 
therefore, that the latter may produce the fame effe&t with 
the former, its condenfation muft be 1000 times greater 
than that of its natural ftate. But as the velocities with 
which equal balls are impelled are dire€lly proportional 
to the fquare roots of the forces, the velocity with which 
an air-gun, containing air condenfed only ten times, wilk 
proje& a ball, will be {,th cf that arifing from gun-powders 
and if the air were condenfed 20 times, it would com- 
municate a velocity of 4th of that of gun-powder. In 
the air-gun, however, the refervoir of condenfed air is 
commonly yery large, in proportion to the tube which 
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contains the ball, and its denfity will be very little altered 
by expanding through that narrow tube ; confequently the 
ball will be urged by nearly the fame uniform force with that 
of the firft inftant: whereas the elaltic fluid of inflamed gun- 
powder bears a {mall proportion to the barrel of the gun, 
and by dilating from the {mall portion of it near the but- 
end into a comparatively large fpace, its elaftic force will 
be proportionally weakened, and its aétion on the ball in 
the barrel will become gradually lefs and lefs. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the air-gun will projet its ball with a much 
greater proportional degree of velocity than that which is 
above ftated; infomuch that air condenfed ten times will pro- 
duce a velocity not much inferior to’that arifing from the 
-powder 
Eh eee in this kind of gun, and in all cafes which re- 
quire a very confiderable condenfation of air, it will be re- 
quifite to have the fyringe of a {mall bore, viz. not exceed- 
ing half an inch in diameter; becaufe the preflure again{t 
everv fquare inch is about 15 pounds, and againft every cir- 
cular inch about 12 pounds. If, therefore, the fyringe be 
one inch in diameter, when one atmofphere is injeéted, there 
will be a refiftance of 12 pounds againft the pilton ; when 
two, of 24 pounds; and when ten are inje€ted, there will 
be a force of 120 pounds to overcome ; whereas ten atmof- 
pheres aS againft the circular half inch pifton, whofe area 
is but one-fourth part fo big, with a force but one-fourth as 
great, viz. 30 pounds; or 40 atmofpheres may be injected 
with fuch a fyringe as well as ten with the other. Defagu- 
Kier’s Exp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 398, &c. | Martin’s Phil. Bnit. 
vol. ii. p. 189, &c. Adams’s Lect. on Nat. and Exp. Phil. 
ones vol. i. p. 133. 
erate a Pesce of leather, furnifhed with bags or 
bladders of the fame material, -inflated with air, and ferving 
to buoy up the perfon who wears it, and to prevent his 
finking in water, without any effort of {wimming. Thefe 
bass communicate with each other, and are filled with air 
by means of a leathern pipe, having at the end of it a ftop- 
cock, accurately ground, fo as to admit the injected air, 
and, when clofed, to prevent its efcape. ‘he jacket muft 
be well moiftened with water before the bags are filled : 
otherwife the air will efcape through the pores of the lea- 
Me 
Gertie, a pneumatic machine, formed by the com- 
bination of inflammable air and ele@tricity, which, by turn- 
ing a ftop-cock, produces a flame that may be reitrained or 
continued at pleafure. The contrivance of machines of this 
fort was fuggelted by the experiments of Mr. Volta, Dr. 
Ingenhouz, &c. The air-lamp is now conftrucéted in the 
following manner. A, ( Plate iii. Pneumatics, Jigs 216) is 
a glafs jar for containing the inflammable air; B, an open 
glafs urn, that contains water, by the preffure of which the 
air is forced out of the jar A, through the brafs-pipe a; 
C, is the ftop-cock, fo perforated, that the water may de- 
fcend from B into A, and the air pafs out through the 
pipe a. By turning the bar of the ftop-cock to an hori- 
zontal pofition, the communication between the two veflels 
is clofed, and the paflage of the air obftructed; and by 
turning it into a vertical pofition, the communication is 
opened. The lower jar, A, is fupplied with inflammable air 
by means of the bladder, (fig. 22); and two bladders of 
this kind accompany each lamp. It is ufed in the follow- 
ing manner: Take off the cover D, from the lamp, and 
turn the ftop-cock upwards; then pour as much clear wa- 
ter into’ it as will fill the veffel, A, up to the pipe a; un- 
{crew this pipe, and in its ftead ferew the fmall brafs piece 
(fg. 23-) and to this {crew one of the ftop-cocks and blad- 
der, (figs 22.) With the bladder under one arm, one hand 
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to the cock at C, and the other to that of the bladder, oper 
the apertures and prefs the bladder at the fame time ; and 
thus the air will be forced upon the water in A, and driven 
up the glafs pipe through the tube into B, with a bubbling 
noife. When the veffel, A, is thus charged with air, the 
ftop-cocks are to be turned, fo as to cut off the communica- 
tion with the external air. Care muft be taken that the com- 
mon atmofpheric air does not mix wich the inflammable ; for 
if a mixture of thefe airs were fired, the explofion would be 
great and dangerous. 

The apparatus for lighting this lamp is of the ele@rical 
kind; and it is as follows. The mahogany bafis, E F, is 
a fort of box, about 12 inches fquare, and 5 inches deep ; 
and in this is placed an cle&trophorus, confifting of a refi- 
nous cake ¢, and metallic plate d, which by a hinge at its 
back, admits of being pulled upwards and let down by the 
filken {tring 6, conne¢ted both with it and with the {top- 
cock C. When this cake is once excited, its eleGrical 
effet upon the metal plate will be continued for a long 
time. A metallic chain, G, communicates with a wire 
and ball e, pafling through a glafs tube below, in the box 
over the plate, and above with a fine wire pafling through a 
glafs tube. This upper wire is bent to about th of an 
inch diftance from the fame-pipe. It is evident that when 
the ele¢trophorus in the box 1s previoufly excited, and the 
ftop-cock, C, turned, the filken firing, 2, will raife the 
metallic plate; and this will give an eleGtric {park to the 
bali and wire above, which will convey it inftantly to the 
flame-pipe, and inflame the air iffuing out of the pipe, in 
confequence of the preffure of the water in its defcent into 
the veffel A. The cock, C, being turned back, the fiame 
ceafes ; and turned again, appears ; and will ferve to light 
a candle, match, &c. whenever it may be thought proper. 
The number of times in which light may be produced will 
be very great, and will depend on the quantity of the in- 
flammable air in the veflel A. If the cock is not turned 
back, the flame will continue till the whole of the inflam- 
mable air is confumed. The light thus produced will be 
fufficient for reading a large print in the night, or feeing the 
hour by a watch. When the ele&trophorus is to be excited, 
the filken ftring, 2, is unhooked from the plate, and the 
apparatus taken out of the box ; and the metallic plate is 
lifted up, whilft, with a filken or dry cat-flin rubber, you 
brifkly rub the furface of the refinous cake. About 20 
revolutions in rubbing will be fufficient, fe that the plate 
will give a {park to the knuckle about the diftance of an 
inch ; and by the ftrength of the fpark the degree of excita- 
tion is to be eftimated. The filken {tring and {mall glafs 
tubes, through which the wire, G, pafles, fhould always be very 
dry, that the paflage of the ele¢trical fpark may be quite 
perfect. The whole length of this apparatus is about 22 
inches ; but it may be made of any dimenfions. Dr. Ingen- 
houz ufed a {mall apparatus, con{tru&ed upon a fimilar prin- 
ciple, in obtaining light for domeftic purpofes, both when 
at home and on his travels.) Adams’s Le@tures by Jones, 
vol. it. p. 99, &c. 

Air-pipes, a contrivance invented by Mr. Sutton, a 
brewer of London, for clearing the holds of fhips and 
other clofe places of their foul air. The principle upon 
which this contrivance is founded is well known. It is 
no other than the rarefying power of heat, which, by 
caufing a diminution of the denfity of the air in one place, 
allows that which is in conta@ with it to ruth in, and to 
be fucceeded by a conftant fupply from remoter parts, 
till the air becomes every where equally elaftic. If a 
tube, then, be laid in the well, hold, or any other part 
of a fhip, and the upper part of this tube. be fufficiently- 
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heated to rarefy the impending column of air, the equili- 
brium will be maintained by the putrid air from the bottom 
of the tube, which being thus drawn out, will be fucceeded 
by a fupply of frefh air from the other parts of the fhip; 
and by continuing the operation, the air will be changed in 
all parts of the fhip. Upon this principle, Mr. Sutton pro- 
pofed to purify the bad air of a fhip, by means of the fire 
ufed for the coppers, or boiling places, with which every 
fhip is provided. Under every fuch copper or boiler there 
are two holes feparated by a grate, one for the fire and the 
other forthe afhes; and there is alfo a flue, communicat- 
ing with the fire-place, for the difcharge of the fmoke. 
The fire, after it is lighted, is preferved by the conftant 
draught of air through thefe two holes and the flue; and if 
the two holes are clofed, the fire is extinguifhed. But 
when thefe are clofed, if another hole communicating 
with any other airy place, and alfo with the fire, be opened, 
the fire will of courfe continue to burn. In order to clear 
the holds of the fhips of the bad air, Mr. Sutton propofed 
to clofe the two holes above mentioned, w/z. the fire-place 
and afh-place, with fubftantial iron doors, and to lay a 
copper or leaden pipe of fufficient fize from the hold into 
the afh-place, and thus to fupply a draught of air for feed- 
ing the fire; a conitant difcharge of air from the hold will 
be thus obtained, and frefh air will be fupplied down the 
hatches, and by fuch other communications as are open into 
the hold. If other pipes are connected with this principal 
pipe, communicating either with the wells or lower decks, 
the air that ferves to feed the fire will be drawn from fuch 
places. 

In large fhips, there is not only a copper, but a fire- 
grate, like thofe ufed in kitchens ; behind this grate an iron 
tube might be fixed, and inferted quite through the brick- 
work and through the deck, fo that one end of it might 
ftand about a foot, or fomewhat more, in the chimney above 
the brick-work, and the other made to enter into the hold 
or any other part of the fhip. When the upper end of this 
tube is heated, the draught of air will be fupplied from be- 
low, as in the other cafe. Mr. Sutton’s practicable and 
ufeful contrivance was much oppofed at its firft propofal; and 
though his pipeswere recommended by Dr. Mead and Mr.W. 
Watifon, after feveral trials of their effect, they were very 
flowly introduced, and in procefs of time very much negleéted. 
Mr. Sutton, after confiderable delay, and with no {mall diffi- 
culty, obtained a patent fer his invention. 

Mr. Watfon recommends the ufe of thefe pipes for the cir- 
culation of frefh air in houfes, prifons, hofpitals, wells, &c. 
And they have undoubtedly this obvious advantage, that by 
caufing the putrid and noxious air to pafs into the fire, they 
not only diffipate but deftroy it. Pll. Tranf. abr. vol. viii. 
p- 628. 630. Mead’s Works, p. 397—437- 

For other inventions adapted to the fame purpofe, fee 
Ar-trunk, Bevrows, Ship’s-LunGs, VENTILATOR, Blow- 
g-WHEEL, and WinpD-fails. 

Air-pump, a machine, by means of which the air may be 
exhaufted out of proper veilels. 

The ufe and effet of the air-pump is to make what we 
popularly call a vacuum ; but this, in reality, is only a degree 
of rarefaCtion fufficient to fufpend the ordinary effects of the 
atmo[phere. 

By this machine, therefore, we learn in fome meafure, 
what our earth would be without an atmolphere; and how 
much all vital, generative, nutritive, and alterative powers, 
depend upon it. 

The principle on which the air-pump is conftru&ed, is 
the elafticity of the air; as that on which the common, or 
water-pump is founded, is the gravity of the fame air. 


The ftruGure of the air-pump is, in itfelf, more fimple 
even than that of the water-pump.—The latter fuppofes two 
principles, gravity and elafticity likewife: fo that the water- 
pump mult firft be an air-pump, 7.e. it mutt rarefy the air 
before it can raife the water.—In effet, water being a 
dormant unelattic fluid, needs fome external agent to make 
it afcend; whereas air afcends in virtue of its own elaftic 
ativity: its natural tendency is to feparate and leave a 
vacuum ; and all that remains for art is to prevent the am- 
bient air from fupplying the place of that which thus fpon- 
taneoufly efcapes. To make water afcend, the force 
wherewith it is preffed downwards is either to be diminifhed 
or increafed in ohe part more than another ; like a balance 
in equilibrig, one of whofe fcales may be made to rife, either 
by diminifhing its own weight, or increafing that of the 
other; the water, therefore, recedes from the common centre 
of gravity by the very power with which it tends towards it 
indireGly or fecondarily applied ; becaufe, two fimilar cen- 
tripetal forces being made to aét contrary to each other, 
what in the one over-balances the other mult have the effect 
of acentrifugal force. —W hereas, the principle whereby air is 
rarefied or diminifhed, does not refpeé& the centre of the earth, 
but the centres of its own particles; being no other than a 
certain implanted power, whereby they immediately tend 
to recede from each other. 

The invention of this noble inftrument, to which the 
prefent age is indebted for fo many fine difcoveries, is af- 
cribed to Otto de Guericke, the celebrated conful of Magde- 
burg, who exhibited his firft public experiments with it, 
before the emperor and the ftates of Germany, at the break- 
ing up of the imperial diet at Ratifbon, in the year 1654: 
but his defcription of the inftrument, and of the experiments 
performed with it, is contained in his “ Experimenta nova 
Magdeburgica de Vacuo Spatio,”’ and was not publifhed be- 
fore the year 1672, at Amiterdam. 

Dr. Hooke and M. Duhamel, indeed, afcribe the invention 
of it to Mr. Boyle; but that ingenious author frankly con- 
feffes de Guericke to have been beforehand with him. In 
a letter which he wrote to his nephew, Lord Dungarvan, 
at Paris, about two years after Schottus’s book was pub- 
lithed, he introduces the acknowledgment of his obligation, 
for the difcovery of this ufeful machine, to what he had 
heard of it, though he had not then perufed it, by that 
well-applied paflage of Pliny, denignum eff et plenum ingenut 
pudoris fateri per quos profeceris. Some attempts, he aflures 
us, he had made upon the fame foundation, before he knew 
any thing of what had been done abroad: but the infor- 
mation he afterwards received from Schottus’s Mechanica: 
Hydraulico Pneumatica, publifhed in 1657, wherein was an 
account of de Guericke’s experiments, firtt enabled him to 
bring his defign to any thing of maturity. From hence, 
with the aflittance of Dr. Hooke, after two or three un- 
fuccefsful trials, arofe a new air-pump more eafy and ma- 
nageable than the German one ; and hence, or rather from 
the great variety of experiments that illuftrious author 
applied it to, the engine came to be denominated machina 
Boyliana, and the vacuum produced by. it, vacuum Boy- 
lianum. 

Air-pump, flrudure and ufe of the. The bafis or effential 
part in the air-pamp, is a metalline tube, anfwering to the 
barrel of a common pump, or fyringe ;. having a valve at the 
bottom, cpening upwards; and a moveable pifton or em- 
bolus, anfwering to the fucker of a pump, furnifhed hkewife 
with a valve opening upwards. The whole muft be duly 
fitted to a veflel asa recipient or receiver. 

The reft being only cireumftances chiefly refpeGing 
conveniency, have been diverlified and improved from time 
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to time, according to the feveral views and addrefs of the 
makers. 

In our further account of the air pump, we fhall trace 
the various alterations it has undergone from the rude and 
inconvenient conftruétion of Otto de Guericke to its pre- 
fent improved ftate. Guericke’s machine is exhibited in 
Plate iv. Pneumatics, fig. 24. Tt confilts of an iron three- 
legged frame, abcd f, fupporting a round iron plate, 4 c, 
in the middle of which is inferted a brafs fyringe, ¢ 4.-The 
upper part of this fyringe is furnifhed with a rim of lead, y, 
(fig. A.) ; and it is fattened below by means of an iron ring, 
££, and three iron arms, 0 9 0, to the legs of the frame. 
Within the rim y, there is a brafs plate ma, (fg. B.) en- 
compaffed by a ring of leather, and fixed by three {crews 
which terminates upwards in a {mall tube 2, into which the 
pipe connected with the veflel to be exhaufted is inferted, 
as occafion requires, and to which, on the lower fide, is 
adapted a valve of leather, through which the air paffes 
into the fyringe. In this plate there is alfo another {mall 
valve at %, opening upwards, through which it efcapes. 
This plate is covered by a copper veflel, x x, intended for 
containing water. The piiton of the fyringe s A, (fig. 24. 
and fg. C.) is conne&ed by a joint at #, with the iron rod 
ta, which is faftened to the handle, w uw; and this moves 
round the pin at w, by which it is conne¢ted with one of 
the legs of the frame. In order to prevent air from en- 
tering into the fyringe, a copper veffel of water is fufpended 
by hooks to the arms, 9, 9, 0, fo that the lower part of the 
fyringe at £ £, and the pilton, may be always covered with 
water, when the machine is at work. The receiver, L, is 
a glafs fphere, adapted to a brafs cap, P P, which has a 
pipe with a ftop-cock, gr; and this pipe is fitted to the 
tube, 2, above mentioned. From this brief defeription of 
the machine, its operation will be eafily underltood. When 
the pifton, s 4, is depreffed, the air will be expanded in 
the fyringe, g 4, and that of the receiver will defcend into 
it through the valve in the lower furface of the plate, m2; but 
when the pifton is elevated, and the air is compreffed, this 
valve fhutting upwards will clofe the paflage to the receiver, 
and make its efeape through the valve z, which opens up- 
wards. In order to render the exhauftion more complete, 
a fmall exhautling fyringe is adapted to the plate, which is 
reprefented at m. Seé Guericke’s Exper. Nov. Magdeb. 
Amft. 1672. lib. iit. c. iv. and v. p. 77. 

This machine, though it might be deemed an excellent 
contrivance at the time of its invention, when the doGrine 
of the elafticity and expanfion of the air was new, had 
many defeéts which it is hardly neceffary now to mention. 
The force neceffary for working it was very great, and.the 
progrefs of its operation very flow. Belfides, it was to be 
wrought under water, and it allowed of little change of 
fubjecis for experiments. Mr. Boyle, whofe ideas of this 
machine, firlt fuggefted to him by Schottus’s report of 
Guericke’s conitruétion, were executed by Dr. Hooke, 
whom he then employed as his operator, removed fome of 
thefe inconveniences and diminifhed others. 

The form of Mr. Boyle’s air-pump appears in Plate iv. 
Pneumatics, fig. 25. It confifted of a fpherical receiver, A, 
with a round hole at the top, whofe diameter, BC, was 
about four inches ; this was covered with a plate, having-a 
brafs rim, D E, which was firmly cemented to the ring of 
glafs that furrounded the hole; and to the tapering orifice 
of the brafs rim was adapted a brafs ftopple, F G, ground 
fo exa@tly as to exclude as much as poffible the admiffion of 
air. In the centre of the cover wasa hole, H I, of about 
half an inch in diameter, provided with a focket, to which 


the brafs ftopple, K, was fo fitted as to prevent the entrance 
of air; and the lower part of this ftopple was perforated 
with a hole, through which paffed the ftring, 8, 9, 10, for 
the convenience of moving to and fro the fubjects of expe- 
riments. ‘T’o the neck-of the receiver a ftop-cock, N, was 
faftened ; and to the fhank of the cock, X, a tin-plate, 
M T U W, was fo cemented as to preclude the admiffion of 
air. The lower part of this machine confifted of a wooden 
frame with three legs, 1 1 1, and a tranfverfe board, 2 2 2, 
on which the pump refted. The cylinder of this pump was 
caft brafs; and it was fitted with a fucker, 4 4, 5 53 of 
which one part, 4 4, was covered with fhoe-leather, fo as 
exactly to fill the cavity of the cylinder; and to this was 
faftened the other part, which was a thick and narrow plate 
of iron, 5 5, fomewhat longer than the cylinder, indented 
on one edge with narrow teeth, fo as to admit the corref- 
ponding teeth of a {mall iron nut, faftened by two ftaples 
to the under fide of the tranfverfe board 2, 2, 2, on which 
the cylinder refts ; and this is turned to and fro by the 
handle, 7. The laft part of this cylinder is the valve, R, con- 
fifting of a hole bored through at the top of the cylinder, 
fomewhat tapering towards the cavity ; into which hole is 
ground a tapering peg of brafs, to be thruft in and taken 
out at pleafure. In order to prevent more effeQiually the 
admiffion of air, and to prepare the fucker of the pump for 
motion, a quantity of fallad oil was poured in at the top of 
the receiver and alfo into the cylinder. The operator, having 
fixed the lower fhank, O, of the ftop-cock into the upper 
orifice of the cylinder, turns the handle, and thus forces the 
fucker to the top of it, fo that no air may be left in its 
upper part. Then fhutting the valve with the plug, and 
turning the handle the other way, he draws down the fucker 
to the bottom of the cylinder, and thus its cavity, into 
which no air is admitted, will be in an exhaufted ftate. By 
turning the ftop-cock, and opening a paflage between the 
cylinder and the receiver, the air contained in the one will 
defcend into the other; and this air being prevented from 
returning, by turning back the key of the ftop-cock, will 
be made to open the valve and to efcape into the external 
air by forcing the fucker to the top of the cylinder; by al- 
ternately moving the fucker upward and downward, turning 
the key and {topping the valve, as occalion requires, the ex- 
hauftion may be continued. See Boyle’s Works, by Birch, 
vol. 1. p. 7—10. 

Mr. Boyle has defcribed a fecond air-pump in the firlt con=. 
tinuation of his Phyfico-mechanical experiments. See his 
works, vol. iii. p. 180. Tnis, like the former, had only 
one barrel, by which the receiver was exhaufted ; butit was 
fo contrived as to be every where furrounded with water, 
that the ingrefs of air might be more effectually prevented. 
Befides, the reccivers, which were of feveral forms and 
fizes, were faftened' to an iron plate by means of a foft 
cement, fo that they could be removed and changed at 
pleafure. The interpofition of a moiftened leather for fixing 
them, dces not feem at this time to have occurred to him. 

Notwithftanding all the precautions of Mr. Boyle, and 
his contrivances for excluding air by oil and leather, he 
found that the working of his pump by a fingle barrel was. 
laborious, on account of the preffure of the atmofphere, a 
great part of which was to be removed at every elevation of 
the pifton, when the exhauftion was nearly completed :- 
and he himfelf candidly acknowledges, that it was rarely 
and with great difficulty, that he was able to produce any 
great degree of rarefaQion. This ufeful machine was gra- 
dually improved by Papin, Merfenne, Mariotte, and others; 
but the introduGtien of 2 fecond. barrel and pilton was the 
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rincipal improvement which it received about this period. 
ae whom this was owing, it is not eafy to decide: fome 
afcribe it to Dr. Hooke, others to Papin, and others again 
to Haukfbee. An engine of this kind, with a double 
tube, is defcribed by Mr. Boyle, in the fecond continuation 
of Phyfico-mechanical Experiments, (works, vol. iv. p. 510.) 3 
but the manner of working it, by means of a pulley and 
of iron ftirrups or treddles, upon which the operator ftood, 
muft have been extremely inconvenient. However, by the 
ufe of a fecond barrel and pilton, contrived to rife and fall 
alternately with the other, and by the introdu@tion of valves, 
which in this third air-pump of Mr. Boyle fupplied the 
place of the plug and ftop-cock which he had before ufed, 
as well as by the fubfequent improvements of Hauktbee, the 
preflure of the atmofphere on the écfeending pifton always 
nearly balanced that of the afcending one; fo that the 
winch which worked them up and down was eafily moved by 
a gentle force with one hand; and the exhaultion was alfo 
made in much lefs time. See Haukfbee’s Phyfico-Mecha- 
nical Experiments, p. i, &c. Mr. Vream, a pneumatic 
operator, employed by Defaguliers, made an improvement in 
Haukfbee’s air-pump, by reducing the alternate motion of 
the hand and winch to a circular one. In his method the 
winch is turned quite round, and yet the piftons are alter- 
nately raifed and deprefled ;_ by which the trouble of thifting 
the hand backwards and forwards, as well as the lofs of 
time, and the fhaking of the pump, are prevented. See De- 
fagulier’s Courfe of Exp. Philof. vol. ii. p. 378. Fora brief 
account of the progreflive improvements of the air-pump, 
fee Cotes’s Hydroftatical and Pneumatical Le€tures, lect. 
xii. p. 156, &c. 

The ftru@ture of the air-pump, thus improved, is repre- 
fented in Plate v. Pneumatics, fig 33- It confits of two 
brafs barrels or cylinders, aa, aa, which communicate with 
each other by the ciitern dd, and with the receiver 0 0 0 0, 
which is ground level at the bottom, and fet over a hole in 
the plate, by means of the bent pipe, 44. In thefe barrels 
the piftons, which are fattened fo tight that no air can get 
between them and the barrels, are worked by a toothed 
wheel, turned by the handle, 64; and thus the racks, ¢ cy 
with their piltons, are worked alternately up and down. 
The gage tube, 7 /, is immerfed in a bafon of quickfilver m, 
at the bottom, and communicates with the receiver at the 
top ; from which it may be occafionally difengaged by turn- 
ing a cock and x is another cock, by turning of which the 
air is again tet into the exhautted receiver, pafling into it 
with a hiffing noife. The aétion of the toothed wheel and 
piltons is reprefented in fig. 34. 

As the handle is turned backwards, it raifes the pifton d e, 
in the barrel B K, by means of the wheel E, and rack 
D d: and as no air can get between the pilton and barrel, 
all the air above d is lifted up towards B, and a vacuum 1s 
made in the barrel from e to 4; upon which part of the air 
in the receiver by its {pring rufhes through the hole in the 
brafs plate of the pump along the pipe G G, communicat- 
ing with both barrels by the hollow trunk 1H K, and pufh- 
ing up the valve 2, enters into the vacant part de, of the 
barrel B K. Then, as the handle, F, is turned forward, the 
pifton, de, will be deprefled in the barrel; and the air 
which had got into the barrel, finding no way of efcape 
through the clofed valve 2, will afcend through a hole in 
the pilton, and make its way into the external air through a 
valve at d; and it will be prevented by that valve from re- 
turning into the barrel, when the pilton is again railed. 
At the next elevation of the pifton, a vacuum is again made 
jn the fame manner as before, between and ¢; upon which 


more of the air that was left in the receiver will get out by 
its {pring, and flow into the barrel, B K, through the 
valve 4. The other pilton and barrel aét in the fame man- 
ner; and as the handle, F, is turned backwards and for- 
wards, it alternately raifes and depreffes the piftons in their 
barrels ; one being raifed whilft the other is depreffed. By 
thus repeating the operation again and again, the air in the 
receiver is at length rarefied to fuch a degree, that its den- 
fity does not exceed the thin air remaining in the barrel when 
the pilton is raifed : which done, the effe& of the air-pump 
is at an end ; the valve cannot now be opened, or if it could 
no air would pafs it; there being a juft equilibrium between 
the air on each fide. 

To judge of the degree of exhauttion, there is added the 
gage-tube, //, open at both ends, and about 34 inches 
long (figs 33+), affixed to a wooden ruler, which is divided 
into inches and parts of an inch, from the bottom where it 
is even with the quickfilver in the bafon, m, and continued 
to the top, a little below the plate of the air pump, to 30 
or 31 inches. Hence the air in the tube rarefying as faft as 
that in the receiver, in proportion as the exhauftion ad- 
vances, the mercury will be raifed by the preffure of the 
column of external air, prevailing over that of the column 
of air included ; till the column of air, and mercury together, 
become a balance to that of the external air. When he 
mercury is thus rifen to the fame height as it ftands in the 
barometer, which is indicated by the fcale of inches added 
to the gage, the inftrument is a jult Torricellian tube ; and 
the vacuum may be concluded to be as perfect as that in 
the upper end of the barameter. When the cock, 2, is 
turned, fo as to make a communication with the external 
air; this rufhes in andthe mercury in the gage immediately 
fubfides into the bafon. See Gace. 

In ellimating the gradual afcent of the quickfilver in the 
gage, it is evident that, as we continue to pump, the mer- 
cury continues to afcend; and that it approaches always 
more and more to the ftandard altitude, or about 294 inches, 
more or lefs according to the variety of feafons. And it is 
eafy to prove, that the defect of the height of the quick- 
filver in the gage from the ftandard altitude is always pro- 
portionable to the quantity of air which remains in the re- 
ceiver ; that the altitude itfelf of the quickfilver in the gage 
is proportionable to the quantity of air which has been ex- 
hautted from the receiver; and that theafcent of the quickfil- 
ver, upon every turn of the pump, is proportionable te the 
quantity evacuated by each turn. Let it be confidered, 
that the whole preffure of the atmofphere upon the cif- 
tern of the gage is equal to, and may be balanced by, a 
column of quickfilver of the ftandard altitude; confe- 
quently, when the quickfilver in the gage has not yet ar- 
rived to the ftandard altitude, the defect mutt be fupplied 
by fome other equal force, and that force is the elaftic 
power of the air remaining in the receiver; which com- 
municating with the upper part of the gage, hinders the 
quicklilver from afcending, as it would otherwife do, to 
the ftandard altitude. The elafticity of the air in the re- 
ceiver is then equivalent to the weight of the deficient 
quickfilver ; but the weight of this is proportionable to the 
{pace it fhould poflefs, or to the defect of the height of the 
quickfilver in the gage from the flandard height ; therefore 
the elafticity of the remaining air is alfo proportionable to 
the fame defe&t. But the denfity of any portion of air is 
proportionable to its elafticity, and the quantity in this cafe 
is proportionable to the denfity ; and therefore the quantity 
of air remaining in the receiver is proportionable to the defeé& 
of the quickfilver in the gage from its ftandard altitude. 
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Hence it follows, that the quantity of air which was at firft 
in the receiver before you began to pump, is proportionable 
to the whole ftandard altitude ; and confequently the differ- 
ence of this air, which was at firft in the receiver, and that 
which remains after any certain number of turns, that 1s, 
the quantity of air exhaulted, is proportionable to the dif- 
ference of the ftandard altitude and the before-mentioned 
defect, that is, to the altitude of the quickfilver in the gage 
after that number of turns. Hence again it appears, that 
the quantity of air exhaufted at every turn of the pump is 
proportionable to the afcent of the quickfilver upon each 
turn. See Cotes’s Hydroft. and Pneum, Lefures, lect. 
13. See Gace. 

There are feveral inconveniencies attending air-pumps of 
the common form, though much improved from what they 
ufed to be formerly, and many attempts have been made to 
remedy them. It is a well-known fact, that pumps merely 
ferve to rarefy the air to a confiderabie degree, and that 
none of them can produce a complete exhauttion ; as the 
mercury in the gage is not raifed by any of them to the 
height which it occupies in the Torricellian tube, when well 
purged of air. Few pumps will bring it within 74th of an 
inch. Haukfbee’s, fitted up according to his own initruc- 
tions, will feldom bring it within 4th ; pumps with cocks 
of the beft con{truGion, and in the moit favourable cireum- 
ftances, will bring it within =.th; but none with valves 
fitted up with wet leather, or to any part of which water 
or any volatile fluids have accefs, will bring it nearer than 2th. 
Before we proceed to give an abridged account of the im- 
provements that have been made in air-pumps we obferve, 
that the air-pumps moft commonly ufed are made either 
with brafs ftop-cocks, or with valves of oil-fkin or of lea- 
ther, for preventing the return of the air into the receiver, 
out of which it had been exhaufted. Pumps with ftop- 
cocks, when well made and newly put together, are gene- 
rally found to rarefy the air toa greater degree than thofe 
which are made with valves ; but after having been ufed for 
fome time, they become lefs accurate than thofe with valves. 
But the valves are alfo imperfe&t ; as the external air, pref- 
fing upon that in the pifton, prevents its rifing, when the 
elaitic force of the air in the receiver, under exhauttion, is 
much diminifhed. Attempts have been made, particularly 
by the abbé Nollet and Mr. Gravefande, to perfe€t the con- 
ftruction of cocks. In Gravefande’s double-barrelled pump, 
the cocks at the bottom of the piftons are turned by an 
apparatus that is moved by the handle of the pump: the 
pilton has no valve, and the rod is conneéted with it by a 
itirrup, as in acommon pump. This rod has a cylindric 
part, which paffes through the ftirrup, and moves {tify in 
it through the {pace of about half an inch, between a 
fhoulder above and a nut below. The ftirrup fupports a 
round plate, which has a fhort fquare tube, that fits tight 
into the hole of a piece of cork, and which has alfo a {quare 
fhank, that goes into the fquare tube. Between the plate 
and the cork is put a piece of thin leather, foaked in oil, 
and another is placed between the cork and the plate which 
forms the fole of the ftirrup. When the winch is turned to 
raife the piiton from the bottom of the barrel, the fri€tion 
of the pifton againft the barrel keeps it in its place, and the 
rod is drawn up through the ftirrup. The wheel has thus 
liberty to turn about an inch ; and this is fufficient to turn 
the cock, fo as to cut. off the communication with the ex- 
ternal air, and to open that with the receiver. When this 
is done, the continued motion ferves to raife up the pifton 
to the top of the barrel. When the winch is turned in the 
oppolite direGtion, the pifton remains fixed till the cock is 


turned, fo as to fhut the commumication with tlie receiver ; 
and open that with the external air. he cock has one 
perforation diametrically through it, and another in a per- 
pendicular direction to this; and after reaching the centre, 
it pafles along the axis of the cock, and communicates with 
the open air. By this communication, when it is opened, 
the air rufhes in, and balances the preffure on the upper fide 
of the pifton in this barrel, fo that the preflure on the other 
mutt be counteraéted by the perfon who works the pump. 
In order to obviate this inconvenience, Gravefande put a 
valve on the orifice of the cock, by tying over it a flip of 
wet bladder or oiled leather; and by means of this the pil- 
ton is prefled down, as long as the air in the barrel is rarer 
than the outward air, juft as if the valve was in the pifton 
itfelf. Gravefande, and alfo Mufchenbroek, extol the ope- 
ration of this pump, as exceeding that of pumps with 
valves. But it is evident that no precife eltimate of its per- 
formance can be obtained, whilit the piltons, valves, and 
leathers of the pump are prepared by fteeping them in oil, 
and afterwards in a mixture of water and fpirits of wine. 
With this preparation the gage could not be brought within 
4th of an inch of the barometer. Befides, a confiderable 
{pace is left between the pilton and cock, from which the 
air is never expelled ; and if this be made very fmall, the 
pump muft be worked very flowly ; otherwife the air will 
not have time to diffufe itfelf from the receiver into the bar- 
rel, efpecially when the expelling force or the elafticity of 
the air, towards the clofe of the operation, is very {mall, 
The rarefaétion will likewife be retarded by the valve, which 
will not open till the air below the pilton is confiderably 
denfer than the external air. The cocks in pumps of this 
kind are fubjeét to become loofe by ufe, and to admit air : 
an inconvenience which might, indeed, be prevented by 
placing the barrels in a difh filled with oil. Fora figure and 
defcription of Gravefande’s pump, fee Gravefande’s Mathem. 
Elem. of Natural Philofophy, by Defaguliers, vol.ii. p. 14, &c. 
Thefe pumps, if they were ever ufedin England, have been 
long fuperfeded by the cheaper and more fimple contrivance 
of valves, formed by tying a {trip of bladder over a {mall hole, 
through which the air is allowed to pafs in one direétion only. 
In the year 1750, the ingenious Mr. Smeaton direct- 
ed his attention to the improvement of valve pumps. 
In confidering the ftrn@ture of thefe pumps, he obferv- 
ed, that the principal caufes of their imperfection are, 
partly, the difficulty of opening the valves at the bot- 
tom of the barrels, and, partly, the pifton’s not fitting ex- 
actly, when put down to the bottom, which leaves a lodg- 
ment of air that is of bad effe@. The firft of thefe imper- 
feétions is owing to the {mallnefs of the common valves, 
which are made of a piece of thin bladder ftretched over a 
hole generally much lefs than th of an inch in diameter, 
and to the adhefion of the bladder to the plate upon which 
it is fpread, by reafon of the oil or water with which it is 
moiftened: as thé rarefaGtion of the air in the receiver is 
continued by the operation of the pump, its fpring becomes 
fo weak, that it is not able to overcome the cohefion of the 
bladder to the plate, the weight of the bladder, and the re- 
fiftance occafioned by its being ftretched. The larger the 
hole is, over which the bladder is laid, a proportionably 
greater force is exerted upon it by the included air in order 
to lift it up; and yet the aperture of the hole cannot be 
made very large, becaufe the preflure of the incumbent air 
would either burft the valve, or fo far force it down into 
the cavity as to prevent its lying flat and clofe upon the 
plate. In order to avoid thefe inconveniencies, inftead of 
one hole, Mr. Smeaton makes ule of feven, all of out 
Ze 
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fize and fhape, one being in the centre, and the other fix 
round it, fo that the valve is fupported at proper diftances 
by a kind of grating, formed by the folid parts between 
thefe holes, and refembling a honeycomb ; and that the points 
of contaét between the bladder and grating may be as few 
as poflible, the holes are hexagonal, and the partitions are 
filed almoft to an edge. "he breadth of thefe hexagons is 
ésths of an inch, and confequently the furface nine times 
larger than common; and as the circumference is three 
times greater than that of the common valve, and the cohefion 
to be overcome is, in the Grft moment of the air’s exerting 
its force, proportional to the circumference of the hole, the 
valve over any of thefe holes will be raifed with three times 
more eafe. Befides, the raifing of the valve over the centre- 
hole is aided on all fides by thofe that are placed round it ; and 
as they all contribute as much to raife the bladder over the 
centre hole, as the air immediately acting uncer it, the 
valve will be raifed with double the cafe already fuppofed, 
or with a fixth part of the force commonly neceffary. After 
the bladder begins to rife, it will expofe a greater furface to 
the air underneath, which will caufe it to move more cafily. 

The other defe@ in the common conftruétion would fill 
hinder the rarefaGtion from being carried on beyond a certain 
degree. Tor as the pifton does not fit fo clofely to the 
bottom of the barre}, as totally to exclude the air, this air, 
as the pilton rifes, will expand itfelf ; and prefling upon the 
valves in proportion to its denfity, hinder the air within the 
receiver from coming out. Hence, if the vacancy were equal 
to the r5oth part of the capacity of the whole barrel, no 
air could pafs out of the receiver, when expanded 150 times, 
though the pifton were conttantly drawn to the top ; becaufe 
the air in the receiver would be in eguilibrio with that ia the 
barrel, when in its moft expanded ftate. In order to obviate 
this inconvenience, Mr. Smeaton fhut up the top of the 
barrel with a plate, having in the middle a collar of leathers, 
through which the cylindrical rod works that carries the 
pifton. The external air is thus prevented from prefling 
upon the pifton ; but for the difcharge of the air that paffes 
from below through the valve of the pitton, there is a valve 
applied to the plate at the top, which opens upwards. By 
this conftru@tion, when the pifton is put down to the bottom 
of the cylinder, the air under it will evacuate itfelf fo much 
the more, as the valve of the pifton opens more eafily, when 
prefled by the rarefied air above it, than when preffed by 
the whole weight of the atmofphere ; and as the piflon may 
be made to fit as nearly to the top of the cylinder as it can 
to the bottom, the air may be rarefied as much above the 
pilton, as it could before have been in the receiver. Hence 
it follows, that the air may now be rarefied in the receiver 
in duplicate proportion of what it could be upon the com- 
mon principle. By this conftruétion, the pump, confifting 
of a fingle barrel, may be worked with more eafe than the 
common pump with two barrels, becaufe the preflure of the 
outward air is taken off by the upper plate; and when a 
cconfiderable degree of rarefaction is defired, it will produce 
it more fpeedily. 

Mr. Smeaton has alfo contrived a new gage, which mea- 
fures the expanfion with certainty, to much lefs than the 
xoooth part of the whole. It confifls of a bulb of glafs, 
in fhape refembling a pear, and fufficient to hold about half 
a pound of quickfilver. It is open at one end, and the 
other is a tube hermetically fealed at top. A f{cale divided 
into parts of about {4,th of an inch each, and anfwering to 
a roooth part of the whole capacity, is annexed to it. This 
gage, during the exhauftion of the receiver, is fufpended in 
it by a flip-wire. When the pump is worked as much as 1s 
thought neceflary, the gage is pufhed down, till the open 
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end is immerged in a ciftern of quickfilver placed under- 
neath. "lhe air being then let in, the quicklilver will 
be driven into the gage, till the air remaining in it becomes 
of the fame denfity with the external ; and as the air always 
takes the higheft place, the tebe being uppermoft, the ex- 
panfion will be determined by the number of divifions occu- 
pied by the air at the top. See Gace. 

This ingenious artift has fucceeded fo well in liis con- 
ftruction of the air-pump, as to be able to rarcfy air about 
1000 times; whereas the beft of the common air pumps, 
efteemed good in their kind, and in complete order, never 
rarefied it above 140 times. Mr. Smeaton’s air-pump aéts 
alfo as a condenfing engine, by the very {imple apparatus of 
turning a cock; fee Conpenser. This air-pump 1s thus 
eafily made an univerfal engine, for fhewing any effect arifing 
from an alteration in the denfity or {pring of the air; and 
with a little addition may be made to fhew the experiments 
of the air-FouNTAIN, AIR-gun, &c. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlvir. 
P> 415—423- 

A perfpective view of the principal parts of this pump 
is exhibited in Plate VI. Pneumatics, fig. 45. A 1s the 
barrel, B the ciftern, in which is included the cock, with 
feveral joints, which are covered with water to keep them 
air-tight ; and alittle cock to let the water cut of the ciftern 
is marked 6. C cc is the triangular handle of the key of 
the cock, which, by the marks on its arms, fhews how it 
mutt be turned, that the pump may produce the effect de- 
fired. DH is the pipe of communication between the 
cock and the receiver. FE is the pipe that communicates 
between the cock and the valve, on the upper plate of the 
barrel. F is the upper plate of the pump which contains 
the collar of leathers d, and V is the valve, which is covered 
by the piece f. G 1 is the fyphon-gage, which is ferewed 
on and off, and adapted to common purpofes. It confifts 
of a glafs-tube hermetically fealed at c, and furnifhed with 
quickfilver in each leg, which, before the pump begins to 
work, lies level in the line a 5; the fpace 4c being filled 
with air of the common denfity. When the pump exhautts, 
the air in 6 c expands, and the quickfilver in the oppofite 
leg rifes, till it becomes a counterbalance to it. Its rife is 
fhewn upon the feale I e, by which the expanfion of the air 
in the receiver may be nearly eftimated. When the pump 
condenfes, the quickfilver rifes in the other leg, and the 
degree may be nearly judged of by the contraétion of the 
air in bc; marks being placed at 2 and } of the length of 
bc from c, which fhew when the receiver contains double 
or treble its common quantity. K L isa fcrew-frame to 
hold down the receiver in condenfing experiments, which 
takes off at pleafure, and is fufficient to hold down a re- 
ceiver, the diameter of whofe bafe is feven inches, when 
charged with a treble atmofphere ; in which cafe it a€ts with 
a force of about 1200 pounds againit the fcrew-frame. M 
isa fcrew that faftens a bolt, which flides up and down in 
that leg, by means of which the machine is made to ftand 
faft on uneven ground. The ftru€ture, connection, and re- 
lative ufes of the feveral parts of this pump will be further 
perceived in the following account of Smeaton’s air-pump, 
conftruéted and improved by Mr. Nairne. 

A perfpe&tive view of it appears in Plate VI. Pueu- 
matics, fig. 40. A, A, are the two barrels of a fimple 
double-barrelled air-pump ; the tube g g conveys the air 
from the receiver placed in the pump-plate T, and the cock 
Q ferves to cut off the communication between the receiver 
and the barrels, A, A, when the exhauftion is completed. 
In the front of the pedeftal Z is a ferew, ferving to admit 
air into the barrels, that the valves may not be preffed after 
the cock Q is turned; the button i readmits air into the 
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receiver; the fyphon-gage y is made in the ufual manner ; 
but the cifterns x, x, prevent the gages from being dirtied 
by the oil, on the re-admiffion of the air. The large barrel 
C has a folid plunger, worked by the rod R, which paffes 
through the collar of leathers uv; for the conftruction of 
which, as well as the internal ftructure of the barrel C, fee 
seer. : : 

This is a vertical feGion of the barrel, &c.; the top or 
cup U fcrews on to the fcrew u, and the cavity 4 is made 
conical; the holes e,¢, are made juft large enough to let 
the pifton rod pafs freely ; the cavity is filled with circular 
greafed leathers, through the centre of which a hole is 
made, that barely admits the pifton rod to pafs; thefe 
leathers are crowded into 4, and three or four thicknefles of 
them are left above the furface, f; and confequently, when 
the cup U is fcrewed down, thefe leathers are forced into 
the {maller part of the conical hollow, 4; and therefore they 
bind as much or as little as is requifite on the pifton rod. 
The head a is ferewed with eight {crews on the upper 
flaunch or part of the barrel C; the bottom B fcrews on 
the lower flaunch or lower end of C; the plug D is accu- 
rately ground into aconical hole in the bottom B, and has 
the lever L ftanding at right angles. As the whole nicety 
of the exhauftion of this air-pump depends upon this part, 
it fhould be very particularly defcribed. The lever L is re- 
prefented as ftanding to the left hand ; and the hole 2 with 
its valve 1 is {een in connection with the pipe P, and confe- 
quently with the receiver; fee the horizontal fection L D 
P. But if the lever L is brought towards the word 
“© crosED,” the hole 2 with its valve 1 has moved onwards 
towards D; no hole is oppofite to the hole of P, and con- 
fequently all communication between the receiver and the 
infide of the barrel C 1s cut off; but upon moving the lever 
L more towards the right hand, the hole 3 having the words 
“wo vALVE” will be in conneétion with P, and confequently 
there will be a dire¢t or uninterrupted paflage between the 
receiver and the infide of the barrel C. Upon attentively 
infpeGing the feGtion, it will be perceived by the dire@tions 
i which the valves open and clofe, and the pofition of the 
paflages which are dnilled through the thicknefs of the 
barrel, that the afcent or defcent of the folid plunger N 
equally exhaufts the pipe P, and confequently the receiver. 
It muit be remarked, that the valves exhibited in the feétion 
are drawn like lids of boxes, with joints for the purpofe of 
fhewing in what direction they open; but in reality the 
valves are made of oiled filk ; and as on the nice conftruGtion 
of thefe the good aétion of the pump much depends, the 
beft mode of making them will be illuftrated in the fection, 

ig. A A, which fhews the plug D, on which the valve is to 
be fixed. In the firlt place, a groove muft be turned, of a 
convenient fize, fo as to leave a cylindrical knob F, whofe di- 
ameter may be four or five eighths, or more, of an inch; the 
hole which the oiled filk valve is intended to cover, is made 
through the axis or centre of this knob, as is fhewn by the 
dotted lines H; the ring G is to fit nicely into the groove, and 
to be flufh with the general furface of the brafs; the furface 
of the knob F mutt be turned away about double the 
thickneis of the oiled filk for the purpofe of preferving the 
oiled filk from injury by the pifton’s ftriking it; a flip of 
oiled filk about the width of four times the diameter of the 
hole, which it is to cover, muft be laid over the hole in the 
centre of the knob F, and the ring G carefully put in its 
place and there fixed by two or three fcrews. /ig. BB 
fhews the conftruétion of the refervoir x x, (fig. 46), for the 
purpofe of keeping the gages clean. ‘The end of the gage 
G, for inftance, paffes through the bottom of the refervoir 
x, and reaches nearly to the top; and a piece of metal, flat 
Vou. I. 


or like an inverted tea-faucer, is fixed to the top of x, fc. BB. 
The oil which ¢omes from the pump through m is thrown on 
the back of the faucer, and running to its edges drops into 
the bottom part of the refervoir, and thus prevents any filth 
from getting into the tube G, fiz. 46. 

Having defcribed the particular parts of this pump, we 
fhall next explain the mode of working it, fo as to obtain the 
greateft degree of exhauftion. A receiver well ground and 
made dry, with oil put upon its edge, is to be placed on the 
purop plate T, (fig. 46.), over the aperture of the pipe P; 
and the lever L is to be moved fo as to ftand under the word 
“vauve.’”’ By working the pifton of the cylinder C up 
and down, from the top to the bottom, the receiver becomes 
partly exhaufted, and the mercury will rife from the ciftern 
M up into the tube of the barometer gage G; the exhauftion 
mutt be continued till it will rife no higher ; and turning the 
lever LL under the word “ crosep,”? the pifton mult be 
moved two or three times up and down; let it then be left 
at the bottom of the barrel C ; move the lever L under the 
words “ no vatve,” and gently raife the pifton to the top 
of the barrel. As there is now a dire& communication be- 
tween the receiver and the barrel C, without the intervention 
of a valve, the air will expand itfelf freely into the barrel, 
and the mercury of the gage will rife ; keeping the pifton 
at the top of the barrel, turn the lever again under the word 
‘* cLoseD,”” and repeat the operation as before; unfcrew 
the receptacle for dirty oil, O, and {crew in its place the com- 
plete {mall exhautting fyringe S ; work this a few times, and 
repeat the operation with the barrel and the lever L as be- 
fore, till the mercury will rife no higher in the gage. 

By the procefs now deferibed, the exhauftion has been 
made fo perfect, that when an open ciftern barometer, fuf- 
pended in the room, has been on the rife, the mercury in the 
gage G has rifen within -1.th of an inch as high. 

The double-barreled air-pump A A being placed on the 
fame {tand} and having a communication with the pump plate 
tBaas well as the improved pump C, is intended for exhaultine 
large receivers very expeditioufly ; as both pumps may be work 
ed at the fame time; and more e{pecially for preventing the im- 
proved pump from being ufed for trifling experiments, or thole 
where water is made ufe of. Inthe pump plate T are two 
holes, fituated near each other, one communicating with the 
double-barrelled, and the other with the improved pump, aud 
ferving the purpofe of cutting off the communication of 
either with the receiver at pleafure. Indeed, when the double- 
barrelled pump is only ufed, the hole of the pipe P, leading 
to the barrel C, thould always be carefully {topped to pre- 
vent morfture of any kind from getting into it. 

Since the time of Mr, Smeaton the air-pump has received 
very material improvements; for which we are indebted to the 
Rev. Mr. Prince, of Salem, in North-America; and to Mr. 
Cuthbertfon, late of Amiterdam, and fince fettled in London. 

Mr. Smeaton’s fuccefs in facilitating the opening of the 
valves, at the bottom of the barrel and in the pitton, led Mr. 
Prince to conceive, that if thefe valves were entirely re- 
moved, and the remaining air in the barrel could be more 
perfectly expelled, the rarefaction might be carried ftill far- 
ther. Upon this plan he conftruéted his air-pump. He 
removed the lower valve, and opened the bottom of the 
barrel into a ciftern on which it was placed, and which had 
a free communication with the receiver ; for the valve on the 
upper plate, at the tcp of the barrel, conitrued like Mr. 
Smeaton’s, made it unneceflary that there fhould be any at 
the bottom, in order to rarefy the air in the receiver. The 
ciftern was made deep enough to admit of the pifton’s de- 
icending into it below the bottom of the barrel. If the 
pifton be folid, that is, without a valve, when it enters the 
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barrel and rifes to the top-plate, which is made air tight with 
a collar of leathers, like Smeaton’s, it forces out all the air 
above it; and as the air cannot return into the barrel on 
account of the valve in the top-plate, when the pilton 
defcends, there will be a vacuum between it and the plate ; 
every thing being fuppofed perfe&. But in working the 
pump, the pifton is not allowed to defcend entirely into the 
ciftern fo far as to leave'the bottom of the barrel open; but 
it defcends below a hole in the fide of the barrel near the 
bottom, which opens a free communication between the 
barrel, cillern, and receiver. ‘Throngh this hole the air 
rufhes from the ciftern into the exhaulted barrel, when the 
pifton has dropped below it; and by its next afeent this air 
is forced out as the other was before. If the capacity of 
the receiver, ciftern, pipes, &c. below the bottom of the 
barrel, taken together, be equal to the capacity of the 
barrel, half the remaining air will be expelled by every 
ftroke. But asthe working of this pump with a folid pilton 
would be laborious, on account of the refiftance it would meet 
with in its defcent from the air beneath, though it would 
be leffened by every ftroke as the air became mere rarefied, 
Mr. Prince pierced three holesin the pifton at equal diflances 
from each other, and by a circular piece of bladder, tied 
over the top of the pifton, formed a kind of valves over the 
holes, which opened with fufficient eafe to prevent any labour 
in working the pump, by allowing the air to pafs through 
the pifton in its defcent. The efcape of the air does not, 
however, depend upon a paflage through the piilon into the 
barrel; for when the air, weakened by rarefaction, cannot 
open this valve, it will ftill get into the barrel when the 
communication is opened by the hole at the bottom. This 
pifton will therefore defcend as eafily as any other, nor will 
the valves impede the rarefaction. By this conftruétion the 
valves, made to open with more eafe by Mr. Smeaton, are 
rendered unneceffary for rarefying the air; and that at the 
bottom of the barrel is entirely removed; the valve on the 
top-plate being the only one neceffary in rarefying the air. 
Having fet afide the valves, which partly prevented the 
air from entering the barrel above the piflon, Mr. Prince’s 
next attempt was to expel the air more perfeCly out of the 
barrel than Mr. Smeaton had done, by making a better 
vacuum between the pilton and the top plate, fo that more 
of the air might be allowed to expand itfelf into the barrel 
from the receiver. Mr. Prince alfo contrived to connect the 
valves on the top plate with the receiver occafionally by 
means of a pipe and cock, by the turning of which the 
machine might be made to exhault or condenfe at pleafure. 
In order to remove the preflure of the atmofphere from the 
valve on the top plate, fo that this valve might open as 
eafily as the pifton valve, he connected with the du& on the 
bottom piece, which conyeys the air from the valves to the 
cock, a {mall pump of the fame conftruétion as the large 
one; having the barrel opening into the ciftern, the pifton 
rod, which is folid, moving through a collar of leathers, 
and a valve near the top, through which the air is forced 
into the atmofphere. ‘This pump with one barrel is called 
the valyve-pump ; its chief ufe being to rarefy the air above 
the valves, or to remove the weight of the atmofphere from 
them. When this valve pump is ufed, the paflage through 
the cock is fhut up; and, therefore, inftead of placing three 
duis at equal diftances round the cock in the manner of 
Mr. Smeaton’s, Mr. Prince divided the whole into five equal 
parts, leaving the diftance of one-fifth part between the 
duéts leading from the ciftern and the valves to the cock, 
and two-fifths between each of thefe and the one leading 
from the cock to the receiver. By this adjultment, when 
the communication is open between the receiver and the 


valves for condenfation, the other hole through the cock 
opens the cifterns to the atmofphere ; but when the comnu- 
nication is made between the cifterns and the receiver for 
exhauttion, a folid part of the key comes againft the du& 
leading to the valve, and fhots it up, and the air which is 
forced out of the barrel paffes through the atmofphere into 
the valve-pump; for the valve of the {mall pump may be 
kept open while the great one is worked. 

Upon this conflruction, the pump with two barrels may 
be made like the common pump, which cannot be conves 
niently done where the lower valve is retained. In this pump 
the piftons do not move the whole length of the barrels; an 
horizontal fection being made in them a little more than half 
way from the bottom, where the top-plates are inferted. 
The pump is thus made more convenient and fimple, as the 
head of it is brought down upon the top of the barrels in 
the fame manner as in the common air-pump. The barrels 
alfo ftand upon the fame plane with the receiver plate, and 
this plane is raifed high enough to admit the common gage 
of 32 or 33 inches to ftand under it without inconvenience 
in working the pump: as the winch moves through a lefs 
portion of an arch at each ftroke than it would do iF the pif- 
tons moved through the whole length of the barrels. 

A gage for meafuring the degree of condenfation having 
a free communication with the valves, cock, &c. is placed 
between the barrels in this pump; and the gage is fo con- 
ftruéted that it will alfo ferve to meafure the rarefaction 
above the valves when the air is worked off by the valve- 
pemp. It confilts of a pedettal, the die of which is made 
of glafs, which forms a ciftern for the mercury, a hollow 
bra{s pillar, and glafs tube hermetically fealed at one end, 
which moves up and down in the pillar through a collar of 
leathers. When the pump is ufed asa condenfer, the degree 
of condenfation is fhewn by a fcale marked on one edge of 
the pillar; when it is ufed as an exhautter, the degree of 
rarefaction of the air above the valves is fhewn by a fcale on 
the other edge of the pillar. This gage will alfo thew, when 
the valves have done playing, either with the weight of the 
atmof{phere on them or taken off, in the manner which the 
author has defcribed. The degree of condenfation may be alfo 
meafured by the number of ftrokes of the winch. For the 
purpofes of great condenfation, Mr. Prince has fitted a con- 
denfer of a fmaller bore than the barrel of the great pump 
to the ciftern of the valve-pump, to be {crewed on occa- 
fionally. Or, without this condenfer, the valve-pump may 
be adapted to the purpofe by being made a little larger, and 
by having a plate made to fcrew into the bottom of the cy- 
linder, with a valve on it opening into the ciftern ; a hole 
mult be made to be opened on the fame occafion near the 
top of the cylinder, to let air in below the pifton when this 
is drawn up above it. 

The common gage, which is generally placed under the 
receiver-plate, is placed in the front of this pump, that it 
may be feen by the perfon who works it, and that the plate 
may be left free for other ufes. The plate is fo fixed to the 
pipe leading to the cock, that it may be taken off-at plea- 
fure, and ufed as a transferrer ; and it may alfo ferve for 
other purpofes. 

The head of this pump is made whole, except a fmall 
piece on the back, where the wheel is let in; and the wheel 
is freed from the pifton-rods by pufhing it into the back part 
of the head, and it is kept in its place by a button fcrewed 
into the focket of the axis behind. By this apparatus the 
pilton-rods are diflodged from the wheel, and let down into 
the cifterns, when the pump is not ufed; and in thefe cifterns 
they may alfo have the advantage of being covered with oil. 
The principal joints of this pump are funk into fockets, pt 
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the leathers which clofe them may be covered with oil to 
prevent leaking. The lower part of the pump is fitted with 
drawers to contain the neceffary apparatus. 

A perfpeCtive view of a double-barrelled pump, made by 
Mr. Jones, according to the conftruétion of Mr. Prince, 
may be feen in Plate VII. Pneumatics, fig. 48. A, A, are 
two brafs barrels in which the piltons move; the barrels 
communicate with the receiver placed on the pump by means 
of the pipe BC, and canal DE; the rods of the piftons 
are feen at FG; each of thefe is connected with a rack or 
piece having teeth on one fide. At I there is a wheel, 
whofe teeth are laid hold of by thofe of the rack; fo that 
by turning the handle H the piftons are alternately raifed or 
depreffed, and the air is exhaufted out of the receiver K L, 
the tube BC, and the canal DE, which communicate 
with oneanother. At the top of each barrel is a plate, on 
which is a box mn, containing a collarof leathers; through 
this the cylindrical part of the pilton rod moves, air-tight ; 
o ois the place of the valve on the top plate, into which a 
pipe is foldered that conveys the air from the valves to the 
dud, paffing under the valve pump P, which is defigned for 
preventing the preffure of the atmofphere from a¢ting on the 
valve of the top plate. Q is the pifton rod of this pump, 
and R the handle by which it is worked. Y is a cock to 
cut off occafionally the communication between the receiver 
and the working parts of the pump. At Sis a fcrew, 
which clofes the orifice of the canal D E, by unfcrewing 
which the air may be admitted when required. Z is an oil- 
veflel for receiving the oil driven over by the action of the 
pump; and there fhould be always a {mall quantity of oil in 
the cups of the boxes m, x, that hold the collar of leathers 
through which the pifton rods move; aéc is the barometer- 
gage; de the box or ciftern containing the mercury ; and 
there is a divided box fcale affixed to the tube, for afcertain- 
ing the rife or fall of the mercury; a {mall ivory tube en- 
compaffes the lower end of the glafs tube, and floats upon 
the quickfilver in the ciftern; the upper end of this is 
always to be brought to coincide with the lower divifion of 
the box feale, by means of the ferew under the ciftern; and 
when it thus coincides, the divifions on the feale give the 
true diflance from the furface of the mercury in the bafon. 
The key f ferves for tightening or loofening the fcrews of 
the pump. When either pifton is down, in the operation of 
this pump, there is a free communication from the receiver 
through the tubes and the canal to the part of the barrel 
above the pifton; when the pifton rifes, it forces out the air 
above it through the valve in the.top plate; and as this 
valve prevents the air from returning into the barrel, when 
the pilton defcends, a vacuum is formed between it and the 
under furface of the top plate; as foon, therefore, as the pifton 
has defcended below the holes communicating, by the tubes 
and pipe, with the receiver, the air rufhes into the exhaufted 
barrel ; on the next afcent of the pilton, this air is forced 
out as before. ‘To prevent the pifton from meeting any re- 
fiftance in its defcent, there is a valve in it through which 
the air paffes as the pifton defeends; but the air does not 
neceffarily depend upon a paflage through the pifton in order 
to get into the barrel. By thefe means the pilton defcends 
as eafily as in any other conitru€tion, while the valve in it 
does not impede the rarefa€tion. The valve pump P is, as 
we have obferved, ufed for taking off the preffure of the 
atmofphere from the valve on the top plate of the pump, 
and for forming a more perfeét vacuum between this plate 
and the pifton, that nothing may prevent this initrument 
from exhanfling as far as its expanfive power will admit. 
The barometer gage a dc, ferving to meafure the exhauttion 
of the receiver, confifts of a tube, divided by an annexed fcale 


of inches and fra@ional parts of an inch, whofe higher orifice 
communicates with the receiver, and the lower is immerfed 
in a ciltern of mercury. Before any exhauftion has taken 
place the mercury in the tube and ciftern is upon the fame 
level ; and after any number of turns of the handle of the 
pump, the air in the tube and receiver is equally rarefied, 
and the mercury wiilafcend in the tube till the weight of the 
column above the furface of that in che ciftern, and elafticity 
of the air in the receiver, taken together, be equivalent to 
the weight of the atmofphere; and if the altitude of the 
column is equal to the flandard altitude, the vacuum in the 
receiver, and that above the mercury in the barometer, are 
the fame. For an account of the fyphon-gage, occafionally 
fubltituted for the barometer gage, and the pear gage; fee 
Gace. 

In a contrivance, fuggefted by an ingenious workman of 
the lare Mr. Adams, and annexed to the pumps conitructed 
by Mr. Jones, one of the lower flexible oil-fkins, or leather 
valves in the two barrels, is attached to a brafs ring, which 
is allowed an interval of motion of ,4th of an inch; a long 
wire is fixed to a bar ever the diameter of the ring, which 
wire pafles along the body of the pifton and rod through a 
collar of leathers m the pifton. By the friGion of thefe 
leathers upon the red, as they move up and down, the lower 
valve is occafionally raifed and depreffed ; and thus a com- 
munication is opened with the barrel and receiver, and of 
courfe the exhauftion is carried to as great a degree as the 
nature of the air itfelf appears to admit. By a comparifon 
of the height of the mercury in a good barometer tube, Mr. 
Jones did not obferve the =4,th of an inch difference between 
this and that of the barometer gage to the pump; and con- 
fequently the rarefa€iion was about 1200 times; and hence 
he concludes that it was equal in power to that of Mr. 
Cuthbertfon, or any pump whatever. 

We fhall now defcribe more minutely the parts of which 
Mr. Prince’s improved air-pump conlitls. Fig. 49. Plate 
VII. reprefents a perpendicular feGtion of one of the barrels, 
the two cifterns, condenfing gage, &c.; where A B is the 
barrel, C D is the ciftern on which it ftands, aaaathe 
leathered joint, funk into a focket, and buried in oil; E F is 
the pilton, with the cylindrical rod paffing through a collar 
of leathers, GG, in the box HI. K fhews the place of 
the valve on the top plate K, covered by the crofs piece M 
M, into which is foldered the pipe O O, that conveys the air 
from the valves to the du€& going under the valve pump, as 
may be feen in fig. 51: ois part of the faid du ; p is the 
joint funk into a focket in the crofs piece P P, which con- 
nects the cifterns, and has a duét through it leading to 
them. Into this du& open the du&ts g and +r, the firft 
leading to the gage in front of the pump, and the other to 
the cock and receiver. The other barrel is left out of the 
figure, except Q, which is the top of it brought down 
out of its place for the purpofe of fhewing the top plate 
that fhuts up the barrel, feparated from the box, which 
contains the collar of leathers. S is one of the holes in the 
plate over which the valve lies, and which is covered by R 
in the crefs piece. V V is the pilton fhewing the valve open 
on the top, which is to prevent labour when the pump con- 
denfes. W X is ths ciltern, in which is more diftinGly feen 
the fhoulder for the leather, which clofes the point between 
this and the barrel, and alfo the focket in which the oil lies 
over the Jeather. YZ is the condenfing gage, with che 
orifice of the tube raifed above the furface of the quick- 
filver ; ee is the collar of leathers, through which the glais 
tube moves. and 7 is a fmall pipe coming up through the 
guickfilver to form a communication between the valves and 
the gage. In -/ig. 50, is feen the upper furface of the top 
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plate which clofes the barrel, being foldered into it, fhewing 
the place of the valves over the three {mall holes. ig. 51 isa 
perpendicular fection of the bottom-piece, pipes, valve-pump, 
cock, &c. at right angles with the other fection, fig. 49. ‘The 
button o is {crewed here into the top inftead of the gage. 
C D is the valve-pump and ciftern, e the place of the valve, 
under the cup; EF the cock, fhewing the du& through it 
leading to the atmofphere ; G H the pipe leading from it to 
the {tem of the receiver plate, in which is the cock I, to 
fhut up the duct when the plate is ufed as a transferrer. J 
K is the plate; La piece to fhut up the hole, into which 
tubes, &c. are occafionally {crewed to perform experiments 
without removing the plate. ‘The dotted line at O fhews 
the place of the ferew which prefles the plate againit the 
pipe; PQ the pipe and common gage {tanding in front of 
the pump. Fig. 52 is a horizontal feGtion of the cock, and 
pieces containing the duéts leading from it to the receiver, 
the cifterns and the valves on the top of the barrels; A B 
the dué, connecting the cilterns together; CD the du& 
leading from the cifterns to the cock; GH the dud leading 
from the cock through the pipe A B (fg. 51.) to the valves ; 
D E the dud through the cock, which occafionally con- 
ne@s the two laft mentioned du€&s with the duct E F, 
leading from the cock to the receiver 5 I the duét in the 
cock leading to the atmofphere, which, when conneéted 
with the duét at D, lets the air into the cifterns and barrels 
for condenfation ; the other du@ through the cock at the 
fame time conneGting Td and E. This du& alfo, when con- 
neéted with E, reftores the equilibrium in the receiver. K 
L is part of the dué& leading from the cilterns to the gage. 
The dotted circles thew the places of the pipe and valve- 
pump on the piece, and r the place where the’air enters the 
valve-pump from the duét G H, and is thrown into the at- 
mofphere when the pump exhaults. 1%. 53 fhews the 
under furface of the boxes which contain the collars of 
leathers with the crofs piece which connects them together, 
having a duct through it, as reprefented by the dotted line, 
through which the air pafles from the valves into the pipe 
This figure is chiefly defigned to fhew the places in which 
the valves play, as at [. American Tranfaétions, vol. 1. 
Bofton, 1785. Nicholfon’s Journal, vol.i. p.121—1 28. 
Adams’s Le¢tures on Nat. and Exp. Philof. by Jones, vol. i. 
P: 51— 549 P: 153+ 

‘The air-pump of Mr, Cuthbertfon is fo excellent in its 
ftru@ure, and fo powerful in its effect, that it claims parti- 
cular notice and defcription. A perfpective view of it 
appears in Plate VIII. Pneumatics, jig. 56. Its two prin- 
cipal gages are {crewed into their places; but thefe need 
not be uled together, except in cafes where the utmoft ex- 
actnefs is required. In common experiments, either of them 
may be taken away, and a {top-{crew put into its place. 
VWihen the pear-gage is ufed, a {mall round plate, large 
enough for the receiver to ftand upon, muft firft be ferewed 
into a hole at A; but when this gage is not ufed, this hole 
mutt be clofed with a ftop-ferew. When all thefe gages are 
ufed, and the receiver is exhaulted, the ftop-fcrew B, at the 
bottom of the pump, muft be unfcrewed, to admit the air 
into the receiver; but when the gages are not all ufed, the 
ftop-ferew at A, or either of the other two which are in 
the place of the gages, may be unfcrewed for this purpofe. 
In fg. 57, C D reprefents one of the barrels of the pump, 
F the collar of leathers, G a hollow cylindrical veffel to con- 
tain oil; R is alfo an oil-veffel, which receives the oil that 
is driven with the air through the hole a a, when the pifton 
is drawn upwards; and when this is full, the oil is carried 
over with the air along the tube T, into the oil veffel G: 
¢¢ is a wire which is driven upwards from the hole a a, by 
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the paflage of the air; and as foon as this has efcaped, falls 
down again by its own weight, fhuts up the hole, and pre- 
vents any air from returning by that way into the barrel ; 
at ddare fixed two pieces of brafs, to keep the wire cc mi 
fuch a direétion as may preferve the hole air-tight. H isa 
cylindrical wire, which carries the pifton I, and is made 
hollow to receive a long wire, g g, that opens and clofes the 
hole L, which forms the communication with the receiver 
flanding on the plate; m is part of a pipe, one end of 
which is fcrewed into the wire gg, that opens and fhuts 
the hole 1.; and upon the other end, O, is ferewed a nut 
which, ftopping in the fmaller part of the hole, prevents 
the wire from being lifted too high. This wire and ferew 
are more clearly feen in fig. 58, and jig. 62: they flide 
through a collar of leathers, 7 7, fig. 58, and fy. 61, in the 
middle piece of the pilton. Figures 60 and 61 are the two 
main parts which compofe the pifton ; and when the pieces 
in figures 59 and 62 are added to it, the whole is repre- 
fented by jig. 53. Hig. 61 isa piece of brafs, turned ima 
conical form, with a fhoulder or ledge at the bottom; a 
long female-fcrew is cut into it, about two thirds of ce 
length : and the remaining part of the hole, in which there 
is no {crew, is about the fame diameter as the fcrew part 
except a thin plate at the end, which is of a breadth exactly 
equal to the thicknefs of gg. That part of the infide of 
the conical piece of brafs, in which no thread is cut, is filled 
with oiled leathers with holes in them, through which gq 
can flide air-tight ; there is alfoa male-ferew with a hole in 
it, which is fitted to g g, and ferves to prefs down the lea- 
thers rr. In fig. 60, a aa ais the outlide of the pifton, the 
infide of which is turned exaétly to fit the outfide of fg. 61; 
4 bd are round leathers, about 60 in number; ccisa eacune 
plate of brafs, of the fize of the leathers; and dd is a 
f{crew, which ferves to prefs them down as tight as is necef- 
fary. "The male fcrew, at the end of fig. 59, is made to fit 
the female ferew in fig. 61. If fig. 62 be pufhed into fig. 61, 
this into fig. 60, and fig. 59 {crewed into the end of fg. 61 
thefe will compofe the whole pifton, as reprefented by fg. 58.. 
H, in fg. 57, reprefents the fame part as H in i. 58, and 
is that to which the rack is fixed. If this, therefore, be 
drawn upwards, it will make jig. 61 fhut elofe into fig. 60,5. 
and drive out the air above it; and when it is pufhed aauhe 
wards, it will open as far as the fhoulders a a (fig. 60.) will 
allow, and fuffer the air to pafs through. AA (fig. 63.) 
is the receiver plate; BB is a long fquare piece of glafs 
fcrewed to the undermoft fide of the plate, through which 
a hole is drilled, correfponding with that in the centre of 
the receiver plate, and with the three female {crews bbc. 

Tn order to conceive how the rarefaction of the air is 
effected, fuppofe the pifton to be at the bottom of the bar- 
rel, and a receiver to itand upon the plate, the infide of the 
barrel, from the top of the pifton to a, is full of air, and 
the pifton fhut: when drawn upwards, by the hollow cylin- 
drical wire H, it will drive the air before it, through the 
hole aa, into the oil-veffel R, and out into the atmofphere 
by the tube T. The pifton will then be at the top of the 
barrel at a, and the wire g g will ftand nearly as it is repre- 
fented in the figure, juft raifed from the tube L, and pre- 
vented rifing higher by means of the nut a, While the pif- 
ton is moved upwards, the air will expand in the receiver, 
and be driven along the bent tube m, into the infide of the 
barrel. Thus the barrel will be filled with air, which, as 
the pifton rifes, will be rarefied in proportion as the capa- 
city of the receiver, pipes, and barrel, is to the capacity of 
the barrel alone. When the pifton is moved downwards 
again by H, it will force the conical part, fg. 61, out of 
the hollow part, fig 60, as far as the fhouldersaa; fig. 58 
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will ret upon a, a, fz-~ 60, which will then be fo far open as 
to permit the air to pafs freely through it, while at the fame 
time the end of gq is forced again{t the top of the hole, 
and clofes it in order to prevent any air from returning into 
the receiver. ‘hus the pilton, while moved downwards, 
futfers the air to pafs out between the fides of fig, 60 and fig. 
G1, and when it is at the bottom of the barrel, will have the 
column of the air above it ; and, confequently, when drawn 
upward, it will fhut and drive out this air, and by opening 
the hole L, give a free paflage to more air from the re- 
ceiver. This procefs being continued, the air will be ex- 
haufted out of the receiver as far as its expanfive power 
will permit; for in this machine there are no valves, as in 
the common air-pumps, to be forced open by the air in the 
receiver, which, when its elaftity is diminifhed, it becomes 
unable to affect; nor is there any thing to prevent the air 
from expanding to the greatelt degree. 

In uiing this machine for exhauttion, no diretions are ne- 
ceffary betides thofe which relate to common pumps, nor is 
any peculiar care required to keep it in order, except that 
the oil-veffel, G, be always kept about half full of oil. 
When it has ftood for a confiderable time without being 
ufed, it will be proper to draw a table-fpoonful or two of 
oil through it, by pouring it into the hole in the middle of 
the receiver plate, when the pilton is at the bottom of the 
barrel ; then, by moving the winch backward and forward 
to raife and deprefs the piiton, the oil will be drawn through 
all the parts of the machine ; and the iuperfluous part will 
be forced out through the tube T, into the oil-veffel G. 
Near the top of the cylindrical wire H, 1s a {quare hole, 
which is intended to let in fome of the oil from the veffel G, 
that the oiled leathers, through which the wire gq flides, 
may always be duly fupplied with it. 

When the pump is required to condenfe, cither at the 
time when it exhautts, or feparately, the piece which con- 
tains the bent tube T, mult be taken away, and fig. 64 put 
into its place, and faftened by the fame fcrews. In the 
plate, fig. 64 is drawn as it is made for a doubdle-barrelled 
pump ; but for a fingle barrel, one piece is ufed, reprefented 
by 4 aa, the double piece being cut off at the dotted line aa. 
In this piece is a female fcrew, for receiving the end of a 
long brafs tube ; to which a bladder, if fufficient for the 
experiment, mutt be tied ; or elfe a glafs, properly confined 
for this purpofe, muit be fcrewed to it. ‘Then the air, 
which is exhauited out of a receiver {tanding on the plate, 
will be forced into the bladder or glafs connected with 
the brafs tube. But if the pump be double-barrelled, 
the apparatus, as reprefented by jg. 64, mutt be ufed, 
and the long brafs tube {crewed into the female {crew 
at C. 

The two gages are reprefented in fiz. 65 and fig. 66; 
the one is the fyphon-gage, and the other the barometer 
or long gage. Whenthefe are ufed, fg. 65 muit be fcrewed 
jito the female ferew, ¢ J, or into that at the other end c, 
Jig. 635 and fig. 06 into the female {crew a b fig. 63. 

If it be ufed asa fingle air-pump, either to exhau:t orcon- 
denfe, the fcrew K, which faltens the rack to the cylindri- 
cal wire H, muit be taken out ; then turning the winch till 
this wire is depreffed as low as poffible, the machine will be 

_rendered fit to exhauit as a fingle air-pump; and if it be 
required to condenfe, the direétions already given with re- 
gard to the bent tube T, and fg. 68, muit be obferved. 

Mr. Cuthbertfon has, by a variety of experiments with 
this air-pump, fhewn its great powers of exhauition. With 
the double fyphon gage, and alfo with the long gage, com- 
_pared with an attached barometer, in which the mercury 
had been repeatedly boiled, the difference between the heights 


of the mercurial column proved to be no more than 2.th of 
an inch, the barometer ftanding at go inches, which gives 
an exhaultion of r2cotimes. On fome occafions, when the 
air was in a very dry itate, he obferved the difference to be 
as low as -4,5th of an inch, which indicates more than dou- 
ble the raretaGtion. See Defcription of an improved Air- 
pump, by John Cuthbertfon, 8vo. London ; for an abftra@, 
Nicholfon’s Journal, vol. i. p. 128—r130. 

We thall clofe our account of the two pumps of Prince 
and Cuthbertfon with the following judicious remarks of 
Mr. Nicholfon (in his Journal, vol. i. p. 131.) on their re- 
fpeétive merits and imperfections. “ There is no provifion 
to open the upper fixed valve of Prince’s greater barrel, ex- 
cept the difference between the preflures of the elaftic fluid 
on each fide of the itrip of bladder; and this may reafon- 
ably be inferred to limit the power of his {mall pump. In 
Cuthbertfon’s pump, the,fame valve is expofed to the aGtion 
of the atmolphere, together with that of a column of oil in 
the oil-veffel. The mifchief in either inftrument is probably 
trifling ; but in both, the valve might have been opened me- 
chanically. If this were done, the {mall pump of Prince 
might perhaps be unneceflary in moft ftates of the atmo- 
{phere. With regard to the lower valves, Cuthbertfon, by 
an admirable difplay of talents as a workman, has infured 
their aétion. Prince, on the other hand, has, by the pro- 
cefs of reafoning, fo far improved the inftrument, that no 
valves are wanted. In this refpe& he has the advantage of 
fimplicity and cheapnefs, with equal effect. The mecha- 
nical combination of Cuthbertfon’s pump reduces the ope- 
ration to one fimple a¢t of the handle ; but Prince’s engine 
requires fome manipulation with regard to the play of the 
{mall pump; though this might have been remedied by a 
more fkilful difpofition of the firft mover.’ 

« The molt perfe&t fcheme for an air-pump, taking 
advantage of the labours of thefe judicious operators, feems 
to be that in which two piftons of the conftrudtion of Prince 
fhould work in one barrel; one pifton being fixed at the 
lower end of the rod, and the other at the middle. The 
lower pifton muit come clear out of the barrel when dowa, 
and work air-tight through.a diaphragm at an equal diftance 
from the effective ends of the barrel. In the diaphragm 
mult be a metallic valve, of the form of Cuthbertfon’s 
lower-valve, but with a fhort tail beneath, that it may be 
mechanically opened when the pifton comes up. Above the 
diaphragm mult work the other pifton, fimilar to the firft ; 
but as it cannot quit the barrel when down, a {mall portion 
of the barrel muit be enlarged, juft above the diaphragm, 
{o that the leathers may be clear in that pofition. Laltly, 
the top of the barrel muft be clofed and fitted with a valve 
and oil-veffel, according to the excellent contrivance of 
Cuthberifon.”’ 

‘© If we fuppofe the workmanihip of fuch a pump to» 
leave the fpace between the diaphragm and lower pilton, 
when up, equal to one-thoufandth part of the {pace pafled 
through by che ftroke of that pilton, the rarefa€tion produced 
by this part of the engine will in theory bear the fame pro- 
portion to that of the external air ; and the fame fuppofition 
applied to the upper pifton, would increafe the effeét one 
thoufand times more: whence the rarefaction would be 
one million times. How far the praétical effeét might fail 
fhort of this from the imperfections of workmanfhip, or the 
nature of the air, which in high rarefaGions, may not dif- 
fufe itfelf equally through the containing f{paces, or from 
other yet unobferved circumflances, cannot be deduced from 
mere reafoning without experiment.” 

It is obferved in the Encyclopedia Britannica, (vol. xv. 
p- 107.) that a conftruétion of the air-pump, fimilar to at 
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of Mr, Cuthbertfon, was invented, and, in fa&, executed, 
before the end of 1779, by Dr. Daniel Rutherford, after- 
wards profeffor of botany in the univerfity of Edinburgh. 
He made a drawing of a pump, having a conical metal 
valve in the bottom, furnifhed with a long flender wire, 
fliding in the infide of the pilton rod with a gentle friction, 
fufficient for lifting the valve, and fecured againtt all chance 
of failure by a {pring at the top, which took ho'd of a 
notch in the infide of the pilton-rod, about a quarter of an 
inch from the lower end, fo as certainly to lift the valve 
during the laft quarter of an inch of the pifton’s motion. 
He had executed a valve on this principle; but his thoughts 
were diverted from the further profecution of the bufinefs. 

In Phil. Tranf. (vol. Ixxiii. p. 435,) we have a defcrip- 
tion by Mr. Cavallo, of an air-pump contrived and executed 
by Meffrs. Haas and Hurter, inftrument-makers in London, 
in the conftruétion of which thefe artifts have revived 
Guericke’s method of opening the barrel-valve during the 
laft ftrokes of the pump, by an external force; of this pump 
Mr. Cavello fays, that when it had been long ufed, it had, 
in the courfe of fome experiments, rarefied 600 times. 

The drawing and defcription of a new air-pump, acting 
by means of a quantity of oil inthe barrel, and invented by 
James Sadler, Efq. have been publifhed by Mr. Nicholfon, 
in his Journal, vol. 1. p. 441, &c. He fays, that it poffefles 
the defirable requifites of fimplicity, cheapnefs, and power ; 
though at the fame time he very properly fuggefts, that the 
oil, in procefs of time, may become changed by the circu- 
lation, and lefs fit for the purpofe, and probably carry 
with it bubbles of air. He does not mention its practical 
effects. 

A new air-pump, fimilar in its principle to thofe of 
Mr. Smeaton and Mr. Cuthbertfon, has lately been con- 
ftructed by the Rev. Mr. Little, of the county of Mayo in 
Treland. The principal parts of this machine are one barrel 
and pifton, one ftop-cock, one valve, and two pipes of 
communication. It is of a portable fize, and fo contrived 
as to be confined in a very {mall fpace. The barrel is placed 
horizontally, and the rack, by which the pifton is moved, 
underneath the barrel; fo that the machine may be packed 
in a box two feet long, 18 inches wide, and feven in depth. 
{t is adapted to the purpofes of a condenfing as well as of 
an exhaulting engine. As to the effeéts of this pump, the 
author informs us, that in feveral trials of exhauftion, in 
the months of July, Auguft, and September, 1795, the air 
being generally very dry, the rarefaction produced, as fhewn 
by the pear-gage, was, five times, between 3000 and 4000: 
the mercury in the barometer gage ftanding at the fame times 
always above ;4,th part of an inch higher than it ftood in 
a ftandard barometer of a wider bore, which was filled with 
mercury made very hot and poured into a hot tube, and the 
mercury in the reduced barometer-gage funk below the level 
of the furrounding mercury. In the other nine trials, the 
rarefation, as fhewn by the pear-gage, was from gooo to 
26000; when the barometer-gage flood at ~2i.ths of an 
inch higher than that in the ftandard barometer, and funk 
in the reduced barometer ftill lower than before beneath the 
tlagnant mercury. Fora particular defcription and draw- 
ing of this inftrument, and a minute detail of its praCtical 
effeis; fee Traufactions of the Royal Irth Academy, 
vol. vi. p. 319—391. 

The portable or table air-pump differs principally in fize 
and the itru€ture of the gage from the common air-pump 
defcribed at the beginning of this article. It has two brafs 
barrels, which are firmly retained in a perpendicular fitua- 
tion to the fquare wooden table on which they reft by a 
tranfverfe beam, which is preffed upon them by ferews at 


the top of two pillars. From the hole in the centre of the 
pump-plate, there is a perforation or canal in a brafs piece, 
to the fore part of the frame of the pemps and from this 
canal there is a perforation right-angular to the former, paff- 
ing to the centre of the bafis of each barrel. At each of 
thefe centres a valve is placed opening upwards to admit the 
air into the barrels. To each barrel a piftonis fo fitted that 
the air cannot pafs between it and the fides of the barrel. 
Each pifton has a valve opening upwards, that the air in 
the lower part of the barrel may efcape through them ito 
the common air. They are alfo conneéted with a rack, 
and are raifed or depreffed by a handle, the lower part of 
which is fixed to the axis of a coz-wheel, whofe tceth lay 
hold of the rack. One piiton is raifed and the other is de- 
prefled, by the fame turn of the handle. The operation of 
exhaufting is the fame as in the common pump. Two bar- 
rels are advantageous, becaufe they perform the work more 
fpeedily, and alfo becaufe the weight of the atmofphere, 
preffing upon the rifing pifton, is counterbalanced by the 
fame weight prefling upon the other pifton defcending. 

Behind the large receiver upon the pump-plate, there is a 
{mall plate for fuftaining a {mall receiver. From the hole sat 
the centre of this plate there is a canal communicating with 
that which pafles from the large receiver to the barrels. 
Under the receiver is a fmall bottle containing mercury, a 
{mall tube filled with mercury and freed from air, and in- 
verted with the open end in the mercury ; this is called the 
fhort barometer-gage. As the air is taken out of the re- 
ceiver on this {mall plate, it is taken at the fame time from 
the larger one; and the defcent of the mercury in the tube 
will point out the degree of rarefaction in the receiver. 
The mercury, however, does not begin to defcend in this 
tube till near three-fourths of the air have been exhaufted ; 
and the air is faid to be as many times rarer than the atmo- 
fphere, as the column of mercury fultained in this tube is lefs 
than the height at which the mercury ftands, at that time, 
in a common barometer. The fyphon-gage, which is fome- 
times ufed, is a glafs tube, bent in the form of a fyphon, 
hermetically fealed at one end and open at the other. The 
longeit leg is four inches, each of which is divided on an 
adjoining {cale, into 20 equal parts. After confiderable ex- 
haultion the gage begins to act; and whilft the mercury 
falls in one leg, it rifes in the other; and the quantity of 
air remaining will be determined by the difference of the 
height at which it ftands in both tubes. This gage is 
placed in the fame fituation with the fhort barometer-gage. 
See Gace. 

The {mall fingle-barrelled pump has two plates, one for 
receivers, and the other for a fhort barometer-gage, Its 
principle is the fame with that of the air-pump juft def- 
cribed ; excepting that it has only one barrel, and that its 
pifton is merely worked by the hand. In general the fingle- 
barrelled pump is made only with one receiver-plate and a 
mahogany balis, to fave expences, and with its {mall appa- 
ratus, to be packed in a portable mahogany cafe. 

Ar-pump, laws of rarefattion in the receiver of it.— 
1. For the proportion of air remaining at any time in the 
receiver, (f{uppofing no vapour from moilture, &c.) we have 
the following general theorem.— In a veffel exhaufted by 
the air-pump, the primitive or natural air contained therein, 
is to the air remaining, as the aggregate of the capacity 
of the veffel and of the pump, (2. e. the cylinder left vacant 
in an elevation of the pilton, with the pipe and other parts 
between the cylinder and the receiver) railed to a power 
whofe exponent is equal to the number cf flrokes of the 
pifton, to the capacity of the veffel alone raifed to the 
fame power.””? M, Varignon gives an algebraical. demon. 
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ftration of this theorem, in the Memoires de l’Acad. Roy. 
an. 1693, p. 233, feq. Id. an. 1705, p. 397, feq.; but it 
may be alfo demonttrated pneumatically, thus :— Calling the 
air remaining after the firft ftroke, the fr/ refidual ; that 
after the fecond, the /econd refidual, &c. and remembering 
that the air in the receiver is of the fame denfity as that in 
the cylinder, when the pifton is raifed; it is evident, that 
the quantity of air in the receiver, is to the quantity of air 
in the cylinder, pipe, &c. as the capacity of the receiver to 
that of the cylinder, and confequently, the aggregate of 
the air in the receiver and the cylinder, i. e. the whole pri- 
mitive air, is to the air in the veffel alone, 7. e. to the firft 
refidual air, as the aggregate of the capacity of the receiver 
and the cylinder, to the capacity of the receiver alone. 
After the fame manner it may be proved, that the quantity 
of the firft refidual air, is to the fecond refidual, as the 
aggregate of the capacity of the receiver and cylinder to 


the capacity of the veffel alone. And the fame proportion 
does"fhe fecond refidual bear to the third, and fo of the 
reft, 


This may be illuftrated by an example. Suppofe the 
capacity of the recciver to be twice as great as the capacity 
of the cylinder or barrel, then will the capacity of the 
barrel be to that of the barrel and receiver together as one 
to three ; and the quantity of air exhaufted at each turn of 
the pump is to the quantity of air which was in the receiver 
immediately before that turn, in the fame proportion. So that 
by the firft ftroke of the pump, a third part of the air in the 
receiver is taken away ; by the fecond ftroke a third part of 
the remaining air is taken away ; by the third ftroke a third 
part of the next remainder is exhaufted; and fo on con- 
tinually ; the quantity of air evacuated at each ftroke de- 
creafing in the fame proportion with the quantity of air 
remaining in the receiver immediately before that ftroke ; 
for it is very evident that the third part, or any other de- 
terminate part of any quantity muft be diminifhed in the 
fame proportion with the whole quantity itfelf. And as the 
quantity of air in the receiver is by each ftroke of the pump 
diminifhed in the proportion of the capacity of the receiver 
to the capacity of the barrel and receiver taken together ; 
each remainder will therefore be always lefs than the pre- 
ceding remainder in the fame given ratio; or, in other 
words, thefe remainders will be in a geometrical progreffion 
continually decreafing. To recur to the preceding example ; 
the quantity exhaufted at the firit turn was a third part of 
the air in the receiver, and therefore the remaining air will 
be two-thirds cf the fame; and for the like reafon, the re- 
mainder after the fecond turn will be two-thirds of the fore- 
going remainder 5 and fo on continually ; the decreafe being 
always made in the fame proportion of two to three ; con- 
fequently the decreafing quantities themfelves are in a geo- 
metrical progreffion. And as the quantities exhaufted at 
every turn decreafe in the fame proportion with thefe re- 
mainders ; therefore the quantities exhaufted at every turn 
are alfo in a geometrical progreflion. Thus it appears, that 
the evacuations and the remainders do both decreafe in the 
fame geometrical progreffion. If the remainders decreafe in 
a geometrical progreflion, it is plain that, by continuing the 
agitations of the pump, you may render them as {mall as 
you pleafe ; that is, you may approach as near as you pleafe 
to a perfect vacuum; but you can never entirely take away 
the remainder. 

From the above reafoning it appears, that the product of 
the primitive air, into the firft, fecond, third, fourth, &c. 
refiduals, is to the produé& of the firft refidual into the 
fecond, third, fourth, fifth, &c. as the produét of the ca- 
pacity of the receiver and cylinder together, multiplied as 


often into itfelf as the number of ftrokes of the pifton con- 
tains units, is to the faétum arifing from the capacity of the 
receiver alone, multiplied fo often by itfelf; that is, as the 
power of the aggregate of the capacity of the receiver and 
cylinder together, whofe exponent is the number of ftrokes 
of the pifton, to the capacity of the veffel alone, raifed to 
the fame power. Confequently, the primitive air is to the 
laft refidual, in the ratio of thofe powers. 

2. The number of ftrokes of the pifton, together with 
the capacity of the receiver and cylinder with the wire, &c. 
being given ; to find the ratio of the primitive air to the air 
remaining. 

Subtiaé the logarithm of the capacity of the receiver 
from that of the fum of the capacity of the receiver and 
the cylinder; then, the remainder being multiplied by the 
number of ftrokes of the pifton, the produé will be a loga- 
rithm, whofe natural number fhews how often the primitive 
air contains the remainder required. 

Thus, if the capacity of the receiver be 4€0, that of the 
cylinder 580, and the number of ftrokes of the pifton 6; 
the primitive air will be found to the remaining air as 1335 
to 1, or 1335 to 10. 

For, fuppofe the capacity of the veffel = v, that of the 
cylinder and veflel together =a, the number of ftrokes of 
the piflon = 2, and the remaining air = 1. Since the 
primitive is to the remaining air as an to v7, the primitive 
air will alfo be to the remaining air, as a* =- v to 1. Con- 
fequently, if the remaining air be 1, the logarithm of the 
primitive air is log. a —log. v X 2. 

3. The capacity of the receiver and the barrel being 
given; to find the number of ftrokes of the pifton required 
to rarefy the air to a given degree. 

Subtra@ the logarithm of the remaining air from the lo- 
garithm of the primitive air; and the logarithm of the capa- 
city of the receiver from that of the aggregate of the capa- 
city of the receiver and cylinder; then, dividing the former 
difference by the latter, the quotient is the number of ftrokes 
required. 

Let the primitive air be p, the remaining air 7, and the 
other quantities as before: and we fhall have p: r:: ar: vu"; 
and the log. p —log. r =x X log. a— log. v.; anda = 
log. p — log. r + log. a — log. v. 

Thus, if the capacity of the cylinder be fuppofed 580, 
that of the receiver 460, and the primitive air to the remain- 
ing air, as 1335 to 10: the number of ftrokes required will 
be found to be 6. 

4. The proportion of the primitive air to the remaining 
air, together with the capacity of the receiver and the num- 
ber of ttrokes of the pifton, being given; to find the capa- 
city of the barrel. 

Let the firft-mentioned proportion be that of f tor; the 
capacity of the receiver, v, that of the barrel, x, and the num- 


ber of ftrekes of the pifton, nj; thenp: 7:2: 0+ x)*: 073 
and log. p — log. r = n X log. v + x—n X log. v: con- 


log. p. — log. r 


a 


fequently, log. v + = log. v+x. Hence, 
find the logarithm of the capacity of the receiver and bar- 
rel, and from this the capacity itfelf, and fubtracting that 
of the receiver, the capacity of the barrel will be known, 
For pir :: 1335: 10,0 = 460, andn = 6: confequently, 
ae 3-1250530— I.00000c0 
log. v + x = 2.6627578 + eee 


3542755 == 3-0170333, the log. of 1040. Confequently, 
x = 1040—460 = 580. See Wolf. Elem. Math. tom. ii. 
p- 289, &c. Cotes’s Hyd. and Pneum. Leétures, lect. 2. 
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To the air-pump belongs a Jarge apparatus of other veflels, 
accommodated to various kinds of experiments. 

Befides the effects, and the phenomena of the air-pump, 
recounted under the articles Vacuum, Air, &c. we may 
add fome others, which, related at large, make the fub- 
ftance of Mr. Boyle’s Phyfico-Mech. Exper.—As, that the 
flame of a candle in vacuo ufually goes out in a minute, 
though it fometimes lafls two, but the wick thereof con- 
tinues ignited after ; and even emits a {moke, which afcends 
upwards.—That a kindled charcoal is totally extinguifhed 
in about five minutes, though in open air it remain alive 
half an hour; that it goes out by degrees, beginning from 
the top and the outfides.—That red-hot iron is not affected 
by the abfence of the air; and yet that fulphur or gun- 
powder will not be lighted thereby, but only fufed.—That 
a match, after lying feemingly extinct in vacuo a long time, 
revives again upon the re-admiffion of the air.—That a flint 
and fteel {trike {parks of fire as copioufly mm vacuo as out of 
it; and that the fparks move in all directions, upwards, 
downwards, &c. here as in the air.— That magnets and 
magnetic needles are the fame i vacuo as in air.—That 
fmoke in an exhaufted receiver, the luminary being extinét, 
gradually fettles to the bottom in a darkilh body, leaving 


the npper part clear and tranfparent ; and that inclining the’ 


veflel fometimes on one fide, and fometimes another, the 
fume keeps its furface horizontal, after the nature of other 
fluids.—That the fyphon does not run in vacuo.—That wa- 
ter freezes in vacuo.—That heat may be produced by attri- 
tion in the exhaufted receiver.—That camphor will not take 
fire in vacuo ; and that gun-powder, though fome grains of 
a heap be kindled by a burning-glafs in vacuo, will not give 
fire to the contiguous grains.—That glow-worms lofe their 
light ia proportion as the air is exhaufted, and at length 
become totally obfcure ; but upon the re-admiffion of air, 
prefently recover it all—That electricity appears like the 
Aurora borealis. —That vipers and frogs {well much ia 
vacuo, but will live an hour and half, er two hours ; and 
though feemingly quite dead in that time, come to life again 
after being fome hours in the air—That fnails furvive ten 
hours; and efts or flow-worms, two or three days ; leeches 
five or fix.—That fithes will rife up to the top of water, 
placed under an exhautted receiver, becaufe the air-bladder 
is expanded, and they are thus made fpecifically lighter than 
water; but if the bladder breaks, they fink down to the 
bottom, and rife no more.—That animals who live in water 
will not die by exhaufting the air out of the receiver, unlefs 
they are kept for a confiderable time im vacuo.— That oy{- 
ters will remain alive in vacuo 24 hours without harm.— 
That the heart of an eel taken out of the body, continues 
to beat iz vacuo more nimbly than in air; and this for a good 
part of an hour.—That warm blood, milk, gall, &c. un- 
dergo aconfiderable intumefcence and ebullition in vacuo.— 
That a moufe, or other animal, may be brought, by degrees, 
to furvive longer in rarefied air, than naturally it does.— 
That air may retain its ufual preffure, after it is become 
unfit for refpiration.—And that filk-worms’ eggs will hatch 
in VACUO~ 

Befides the above-mentioned phenomena, many others are 
recited by different writers on this fubjeét, and they may be 
found in the Philofophical Tranfaétions of various Academies 
and Societies, and in the works of Torricelli, Pafcal, Mer- 
fenne, Guericke, Schottus, Boyle, Hooke, Haukfbee, 
Duhamel, Mariotte, Hales, Mufchenbroek, Gravefande, 
Delaguliers, Franklin, Cotes, Helfham, Martin, Fergufon, 
Adams, &c. &c. We fhall fubjoin for the exercife and 
amufement of our readers fome farther experiments, arranged 
under diftin& heads. For experiments that require peculiar 


accuracy, the receiver fhould not be placed upon leather, 
either oiled or foaked in water ; but the plate of the pump 
fhould be made very dry, and the infide of the receiver 
fhould be dried and rubbed with a warm cloth. The re- 
ceiver may then be fet upon the plate, and hog’s lard, either 
alone or mixed with oil, be fmeared round its outward edgg, 
After performing any experiments, the pump fhould be 
cleared of any vapour that has been generated, by exhanft- 
ing a large receiver to as great a degree as poflible; and the 
vapour that remained in the barrel and pipes will be diffufed 
through the receiver; and if this be large, one exhauftion 
will be fufficient tor clearing the pump. With fmall re- 
ceivers the operation fhould be repeated two or three times. 
In fome of the beft pumps, the plate and edges of the re- 
ceiver are ground fo accurately as not to require any lea- 
thers ; but as the plate is liable to be feratched by fetting 
the receivers upon it, hog’s lard or tallow f{pread upon their 
edges will be ufeful. This will prevent the edges from da- 
maging the plate, and will not admit any vapour. hen 
leathers are ufed for connecting the receiver with a pump 
plate, and for making the junction air-tight, they are pre- 
vioufly foaked in water, oil, or a mixture of melted bees? 
wax and hog’s lard. When experiments are performed that 
require the ufe of mercury, a {mall pipe fhould be {crewed 
into the hole of the pump plate, in order to prevent any of 
it, that may be accidentally fpilt, from pafling into the air- 
pipe and barrels; which would loofen the folder and corrode 
the brafs. 

I, Experiments for fhewing the weight and preflure of 
the air. : 

1. Exhautt ofits air a copper ball, fuch as C (Plate V. Pneu- 
matics, (fig.26.) the neck of which is furnifhed with a ftop-cock 
and. a {crew by means of which it may be fixed to the plate 
of an air-pump; fufpend it, when exhaufted, on the end B 
of one arm of a balance, A B, and lay upon it the fmall 
weight p, which mutt be counterpoifed by a weight P in the 
oppofite fceale of the balance. ‘Turn the cock of the ball, 
and the air will rufh in and render it fo much heavier, that 
the weight » muft be removed in order to reftore the equili- 
brium. If the ball holdsa gallon, it will thus be found that a 
gallon of air weighs about the fixth part of an ounce. See 
Wercut of the Arr. ne 

2. Place the {mall receiver O (fig. 35.) over the hole of 
the pump plate, and upon exhautting the air, the receiver 
will be fixed down to the plate by the preffure on its outfide ; 
and this preffure will be equal to as many times 15 pounds 
as there are f{quare inches in that part of the plate which 
the receiver covers. By turning the cock of the pump and 
readmitting the air, the receiver will become loofe. In or- 
der to prove that the receiver O is held down by the 
preflure of the air, fufpend it on the hook of the wire P P 
paffing through the collar of leathers at the top of the re- 
ceiver M, by which it is covered, and thus let it down on 
the plate of the pump ; and when the air is exhaulted from 
both receivers, the large receiver M will be fixed to the plate 
by the preffure of the external air; but the fmall one O will 
be loofe and may be eafily removed; on letting in the air, 
theleffer O will be fixed down upon the plate and the other 
will be releafed. 

3. Place a {mall brafs or glafs veflel A B (fig. 27.) which 
is open at both ends over the hole of the pump plate, and 
cover the top of it with the hand; which, when the air is 
exhautted, will be prefled down by the weight of the ex- 
ternal air, fo that it cannot be releafed without difficulty till 
the air is readmitted. ' 

4. Tie a piece of wet bladder, as 4 (fig. 28.) over the 
open top of the glafs A; when it as dry, fet the open end 
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A over the hole of the pump plate, and as you exhauft the 
air, the bladder will be prefled down and affume within the 
glafs a concave figure, and at length it will break with a loud 
report. Ifa piece of flat glafs be laid upon the top of this 
receiver, and joined to it by a rim of wet leather, the preffure 
of the outward air will break the glafs, when the internal 
air is exhaufted. 

5. Immerfe the neck c d of the hollow glafs ball e 4 (fig. 
29.) in the water of the phial aa; place it on the plate of 
the pump, and cover it and the hole of the plate with the 
receiver A ; exhautt this receiver, and the air will efcape by 
its {pring from the ball e 4, through the neck dc, rife in 
bubbles through the water, and pafs off into the external 
air. When it has done bubbling, turn the cock of the 
pump, and the air that is admitted will by its preffure on 
the furface of the water force it up in a jet into the ball e 4, 
andalmoft fill it; the {mall quantity of remaining air, which 
occupied the whole ball, and which is now reduced to a {mall 
fpace of condenfation, preventing the water from filling the 
whole cavity of the ball. ‘This experiment may be varied 
by fcrewing the end A of the brafs pipe A B F (fir. 30.) 
into the hole of the pump plate, and placing, by means of 
wet leather, upon the plate c da tall receiver G H clofe 
at the top, exhaufting the receiver of its air and {topping 
the pipe by the cock e; when this is done remove the ap- 
paratus from the pump, fet its end A in a bafon of water, 
and open the pipe by turning the cock ¢; and the pref- 
fure of the air on the water will force it up through the pipe, 
fo that it will afcend in a jet to the top of the receiver. 
See Fountain. 

6. Set the jar D (fg. 31.) containing quickfilver, near 
the hole of the pump plate, and cover both with the tall 
open receiver A B. Into the plate C, placed upon the upper 
end of this receiver, introduce the open glafs tube g f, im- 
merfed at its lower extremity in the quickfilver of the jar D, 
and fcrewed by a brafs top annexed to it at / to the fyringe 
H, which is itfelf {crewed to the plateC. By the ring I 
draw up the pifton of the fyringe, and thus exhauft the tube 
of its air; and the quicktilver in the bafon prefled by the 
undilated air of the receiver A B will afcend in the tube. 
That this afcent is owing to the preflure of the air, and not 
to what fome have called fu€tion, may be evinced by ex- 
haufting the receiver of its air, which will caufe the quick- 
filver to defcend into the jar, and by readmitting the air, 
which will raife it again in the tube, although the pifton of 
the fyringe be not moved. If the tube be about 32 or 33 
inches high, the quickfilver will rife nearly as high in the 
tube as it ftands at that time in the barometer. If the 
fyringe has a {mall hole at m, and the pifton be drawn up 
above that hole, the air will pafs through it into the fyringe 
and tube, and the quickfilver will immediately fall down 
into the jar. 

+. Place the jar A (fiz. 32.) with quickfilver in it on the 
pump plate, cover it with the receiver B, and pufh the open 
end of the glafs tube de through the collar of leathers in 
the brafs neck C, almoit down to the quickfilver in the jar. 
Exhautt the receiver B of its air, and the tube d e, which is 
clofe at the top f, will at the fame time be exhaufted. When 
the receiver has been well exhaufted, pufh the open end of 
the tube into the quickfilver of the jar; and though the 
tube be exhautfted ot its air, the quickfilver will not rife in 
it, becaufe there is no preflure on the furface of that in the 
jar- But upon admitting the air into the receiver, the 
quickfilver will immediately rife and ftand as high as it did 
in confequence of the action of the fyringe in the preceding 
experiment. 
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Thefe two laft experiments not only exhibit the weight 
and preffure of the air, but they alfo thew that thefe are in- 
creafed or diminifhed in proportion to the increafe or decreafe 
of the air’s depth. See Barometer and TorricELiian 
Experiment. 

8. Join the two brafs hemifpheres A and B together (fig. 
36.) by the interpofition of a wet leather, with a hole in the 
middle of it; then {crew the end D into the plate of the 
pump, and turn the cock E of the pipe, C D, communicating 
with the hemifpheres; and having exhautled the air, turn 
the cock fo as to ftop the pipe. Having removed it from 
the pump, fcrew at the end D, the piece F 4; and two 
ftrong men pulling at the handles g and 4 will find it difficult 
to feparate the hemifpheres ; for if the diameter be four 
inches, they will cohere together with a force equal to 188 
pounds, the area being equal to the {quare of the diameter 
multiplied by .7854, and the preffure on every fquare inch 
being 15 pounds; 7. e. 16 X, 7854 X 15 = 188,496 
pounds. If they be fufpended by either of the rings 
on the hook P of the receiver M (fig. 35.), and the re- 
coer be exhaufted of its air, they will feparate of them- 
elves. 

g- Set the fquare phial A (fg. 37.) upon the pump plate, 
and cover it with the wire cage B; then placing it under a 
clofe receiver, exhauft the receiver and the phial which has a 
{mall hole under a valve at 4 of their air ; and the air upon its 
readmiffion into the receiver, being prevented from paffing 
into the phial by the valve 4, will break it into a number of 
pieces by its preflure. Quickfilver may be alfo forced into 
wood, and made to pafs through it by the preffure of the 
air. : 

II. Experiments for fhewing the elafticity or {pring of 
the air. 

1. Place a bladder, containing a {mall quantity of air and 
well tied up, under a receiver; and when the receiver is ex- 
haufted, the air will expand and fill the bladder fo that it 
will appear as if it were blown with common air. Upon 
letting in the air, the bladder preffed by it will be reduced 
to its original flaccid ftate. This bladder put into a box 
under a weight of 20 or 30 pounds, and covered with a re- 
ceiver, will, upon the exhauttion of the receiver, raife the 
weight by means of the {pring of the internal air, 

2. Take the glafs ball (fg. 29.) which was filled with 
water, a {mall bubble of air at the top of it excepted, and 
having placed it with its neck downward into the empty jar 
a a, and covered it with a clofe receiver, exhauft the receiver 
of its air, and the air-bubble will expand itfelf, and by its 
elaftic force protrude the water out of the ball into the jar. 
Or, {crew the pipe A B (jig. 30.) into the pump plate, and 
place the tall receiver G H upon the plate c d; exhautt the 
receiver, and then remove the apparatus and {crew it into the 
copper veflel C C (fig. 38.) half filled with water. Then 
turning the cock e (jig. 30.) and the air confined in this 
veffel will by its fpring force the water through the pipe A 
B, and caufe it to form a jet into the exhaufted receiver, 
equal to that which was produced by the preflure of the 
oe in a former experiment; other circumitances being 
alike. 

2. Let the balls annexed to the heads of the hollow glafs 
images (jig. 39.) contain water fufficient to render them {pe- 
cifically heavier than water. Place them under a receiver 
and exhautt it; and the air in the balls will dilate, force part 
of the water out, and render the images lighter than water, 
fo that they will afcend. On re-admitting the air, they will 
defcend. Small apertures made in the feet of thefe images 
will vary the experiment, and anfwer the fame purpofe. 

3Q : 3. Animals 
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9, Animals that die in an exhaufted receiver are evidently 
opprefled at firft as with a great weight, then convulfed, and 
at lat expire in apparent agony. Inftead of repeating ex- 
periments of this kind, the effect of exhaultion is afcertained 
by what is ufually, though improperly, called the lungs- 
glafs. This confilts of a bladder ticd round a fmall tube 
which paffes into a bottle, and fealed fo tight, that the air 
cannot efcape any way but through the tube. When this 
machine is put under a receiver and the air begins to be ex- 
hautted, the {pring of that, which is contained in the bottle, 
and which cannot efcape, comprefles the bladder ; and when 
air is again let in, the bladder expands; and thefe alternate 
motions of compreffion and dilatation have been fuppofed 
analogous to thofe of the lungs. See fig. 40. 

4. Pour quickfilver into the bottle A (fg. 41.) and {crew 
the brafs collar c, of the tube BC, into the brafs neck 4 of 
the bottle, and let the lower end of the tube be immerfed 
into the quickfilver, fo that the air above the quickfilver 
may be confined there. Cover this tube, which is open at 
the top, with the receiver G and large tube E F, fixed by 
brafs collars to the receiver and clofe at the top. Exhault 
the receiver and its tube ; and the air will be thus exhautted 
out of the inner tube B C through its open top C; and 
then the air confined in the bottle A will, by its fpring, force 
the quickfilver in the inner tube as it was raifed in a former 
experiment by the preflure of the atmofphere ; and thus it 
appears that the elalticity of the air is equivalent to its 
weight. i 

5. Screw the end C of the pipe C D (fg. 42.) into the 
hole of the pump plate, and open the communication be- 
tween the three pipes E, F, and D C, and the hollow trunk 
A B, by turning the three cocks d, G and H. Cover the 
plates g and 4 with wet leathers, having holes in their middle, 
fo as to communicate with the pipes ; place the clofe receiver 
I upon the plate g; fhut the pipe F, by turning the cock 
H; and exhaut the air out of the receiver I. Shut out 
the air by turning the cock d; remove the machine from the 
pump; fcrew it to the wooden ftand L; and put the re- 
ceiver K upon the plate 4, on which it will be loofe whiltt 
jt is full of air; but upon turning the cock H, and opening 
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“trunk A B, the air in K will, by its {pring, pafs from K to I, 
till it becomes of equal denfity-in both receivers; and then 
they will be held down with equal force upon their refpective 
plates by the preffure of the atmofphere, and the force with 
which K was held down will be divided between K and I. 
Thus it appears, that a force equal to half the elaftic force 
of common air will a& within the receivers again{t the whole 
preffure of the common air on their outfides. This inftru- 
ment is called a double transferrer, and it ferves to transfer 
the air from one veffel into another. 

6. Faftena cork in the {quare phial A (fg. 37.) with wax 
or cement; put it upon the pump plate, cover it with the 
wire cage B, and place a clofe receiver over the cage. Upon 
exhaufting the receiver of its air, that which was enclofed 
within the phial will dilate itfelf, and having no counter 
prefflure on the outfide, will break the phial outwards by the 
force of its fpring. ; he 

7. Place a fhrivelled apple under a receiver, and as it is 
exhaufted, the {pring of the air within the apple will plump 
it out and caufe the wrinkles to difappear; but upon read- 
mitting the air, it will return to its fhrivelled ftate. 

8. Puta frefh egg, from the fmall end of which a little 
of the thell and film is removed, under the receiver; and 
when the air is pumped out, the {mall bubble of air con- 
tained between the fhell and film at the larger end, will dilate 


itfelf, and protrude the contents of the egg into the receiver, 
If the egg be placed in a jar of water under the receiver, its 
furface will be covered with bubbles of airin the progrefs of 
exhauttion. 

g. Warm beer put under a receiver, exhaufted of its air, 
will difcharge bubbics, which will rife to the furface, and 
at length give it the appearance of boiling. 

ro. A piece of dry wainfcot or other wood, being put 
into warm water and covered with a receiver, will difcharge 
air, as the receiver is exhaufted, and exhibit bubbles of air, 
efpecially about its ends, becaufe the pores lie lengthwife. 
A cubic inch of dry wainfcot has fo much air in it, that it 
will continue bubbling for half an hour together. 

If a piece of wood be made to pafs through a plate co- 
vering the top of a receiver, with one part expofed to the 


_air and. the other immerfed in a jar of water under the re- 


ceiver, and the thumb be put on the top of the wood whilft 
the pump is working, the air contained in the pores of the 
wood will rufh in bubbles through the water; but if the 
thumb be taken off, a ftream of air will flow in through the 
wood ; and thus by alternately taking off the thumb and 
placing it on the wood, the influx of the air will be alter- 
nately admitted and interrupted. See Air and Exasticiry 
of the Air. 

III. Experiments for fhewing the refiftance of the air. 

x. The machine (fig. 43.) conlifts of two mills, a and 4, 
of equal weight, and moving independently and freely on 
their axes. Each mill has four thin vanes or fails, fixed in 
the axis; thofe of the mill a having their planes perpen- 
dicular to the axis, and thofe of the mill 4 having their 
planes parallel to it. When the mill 2 turns round in com- 
mon air, it will fuffer little refiftance, becaufe its fails cut 
the air with their thin edges; but the mill 4 is much refifted, 
becaufe the broad fides of its fails move againft the air, when 
it turns round. Each axle has a pin near the middle of the 
frame, which paffes through the axle and projects a little on 
each fide of it; upon thefe pins the flider d may be made to 
bear, and thus hinder the mills from going, when the ftrong 
{pring ¢ is fet on bend againft the oppofite ends of the 
pins. Having fet the machine upon the pump plate, draw 
up the flider d to the pins on one fide, and fet the {pring ¢ 
at bend upon the oppofite ends of the pins; then pufh down 
the flider d, and the {pring aGting with equal ftrength on 
each mill will fet them at work with equal forces and velo- 
cities ; but the mill a will run much longer than 4, becaufe 
it meets with much lefs refiftance. Draw up the flider again, 
and fet the fpring upon the pins as before ; then cover the 
machine with the receiver M (jig. 35.) upon the pump plate $ 
and having exhaufted it, pufh down the wire P P, through 
the collar of leathers in the neck g, upon the flider, which 
difengaging it from the pins will allow the mills to turn 
round by the impulfe of the fpring ; and as there is no air 
in the receiver that yields any fenfible refiftance, they wilk 
move for a longer time than in the open air, and when one 
{tops, the other will ftop alfo. Hence it appears, that the 
air refilts moving bodies, and that equal bodies meet with 
different degrees of refiflance, according as they prefent 
greater or lefs furfaces to the air, in the planes of their 
motions. 

2. Put the guinea a and feather d (fig. 44.) upon the brafs 
flap c; turn up the flap, and fhut it into the notch d. Then 
putting a wet leather over the top of the tall receiver A B, 
which is open at both ends, cover it with the plate C, fo 
that the tongs edmay hang within the receiver. Then 
having exhautted the receiver, draw up the wire /, and the 
tongs ¢ d will be opened by a piece at its end, and the flap ¢ 
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falling down, the guinea and feather will be obferved to 
defeend with equal velocities, and by looking fteadily to the 
bottom of the receiver, to fall to the pump plate at the fame 
inftant. When air is in the recciver, the guinea will fall in 
an inftant, and the feather will defcend gently and by an in- 
dire&t motion. ‘his apparatus is fometimes fo conitruéted 
as to let three guineas with their feathers fall feparately at 
three different times, without taking it off or exhaulting the 
airafrefh. See Resistance of the Air. 

IV. Mifcellaneous Experiments. 

1. Screw the fyringe H (jig.31.) to a piece of lead, 
weighing at leaft one pound; pull up the pifton, which will 
caufe a vacuum in the fyringe, and the air by its preffure will 
drive back the lead upon it ; raifing it and counteracting its 
natural weight. But if the fyringe and annexed weight be 
placed in an exhautted receiver, they will fall upon the pilton 
by their natural gravity, and upon readmitting the air, they 
will be drove upward again, fo that the pilton will be at 
the bottom of the fyringe. 

2. Toa balance AB, Plate vii. Pneumatics, fig. 54. fufpenda 
weight of lead, and let it be in equilibrio with a piece of cork. 
Place this apparatus under a receiver and exhault the air, and 
the cork will preponderate ; but let the air be admitted, and 
the equilibrium will be-reftored. As the air is a fluid, all 
bodies lofe as much of their weight in it as is equal to the 
weight of an equal bulk of the fluid; and as the cork is 
largeft, it lofes more of its abfolute weight than the lead, 
and of courfe muit be heavier in order to compenfete this 
greater lofs ; but when the air is removed, all bodies gra- 
vitate according to their quantities atter, and therefore 
the cork, which balanced the lead in air, will appear to be 
heavier in vacuo. A more elegant apparatus for this expe- 
riment, confifting of a light glafs ball A, and a brafs weight 
B, is exhibited in fig. 55. 

3. Set a clean receiver upon the plate of a pump, and 
when you begin to exhauft it, hold a candle to the fide of 
the receiver oppolite to your eye, and feveral colours, re- 
fembling a halo, will appear about the candle, which are oc- 
cafioned by the vapours that arife from the wet leathers and 
their refraction of the light. 

4. Place a lighted candle under a tall receiver, and if it 

holds about a gallon, the candle will continue to burn about 
a minute; and its light will gradually decay and at length 
be extinguifhed. The fmoke of the candle will afcend and 
form a kind of cloud at the top of the receiver; but upon 
exhaufting it, the {moke will fall down to the bottom ; thus 
fhewing, that fmoke does not afcend becaufe it is pofitively 
light, but becaufe it is lighter than air. 
+ 5. Let the pipe reprefented in Plate viii. Pneumatics, fig. 68. 
be annexed to the top of an open receiver, and the air be ex- 
haufted ; then place one end of the pipe in the middle of a 
charcoal fire, and open the cock; and the noxious air of the 
charcoal will pafs through the pipe into the receiver ; remove 
the pipe from it, and let downa fmall lighted wax taper into 
the receiver, and it will be immediately extinguifhed. A moufe 
or bird let down into the receiver will be killed by the air 
which it contains. If a candle be let down gently, it will 
purify the air as it defcends. 

6. By conneéting the wire that paffes through the collar 
of leathers of a receiver with the trigger of a piftol lock, 
placed under it, exhaufting the air, and then drawing the 
trigger, the flint will ftrike the fteel and produce {parks of 
fire, which will not be vifible as in the open air. Or, if 
two iron bullets be made red-hot, and one of them be under 
an exhaufted receiver, it will not appear luminous, like the 
other which remains in the open air. 


7- Set a bell upon a cufhion undera receiver on the pump 
plate; and fhake the pump fo as to make the clapper 
itrike again{t the bell, and the found will be diftinétly 
heard; but exhauft the receiver, and if the clapper be 
made to ‘trike with great force againft the bell, it will make 
no audible found; hence it is inferred, that air is neceflary 
for the propagation of found. 

AIR-SHAFTS, among Miners, denote holes or fhafts let 
down from the open air to meet the adits, and furnifhi frefh 
air. ‘The damps, want, and impurity of air, whictwccur, 
when adits are wrought 30 or 40 fathoms long, make it 
neceflary to let down air-fhafts, in order to give the air 
liberty to play through the whole work, and thus dittharge 
bad vapours, and furnifh good air fer refpiration: sue ex- 
pence of which fhafts, in regard of their vait depths, hard- 
nefs of the rock, drawing of water, &c. fometimes equals, 
nay exceeds, the ordinary charge of the whole anit. 

Sir Robert Murray deferibes a method, ufed in the coal- 
mines at Liege, of working mines without air-fhafts. Phil. 
Tranf, N° 5. 

When the miners at Mendip have funk a groove, they 
will not be at the charge of an air-fhaft, till they come at 
ore ; and for the fupply of air have boxes of elm exaétly 
clofed, of about fix inches in the clear, by which they 
carry it down about twenty fathoms. They cut a trench 
at a little diftance from the top of the groove, covering it 
with turf and rods difpofed to receive the pipe, which they 
contrive to come in fide-ways to their groove, four feet from 
the top; which carries down the air to a great depth. 
When they come at ore, and need an air-fhaft, they fink it 
four or five fathoms diftant, according to the convenience 
of the breadth, and of the fame fafhion with the groove, 
to draw as well ore as air. Phil. Tranf. N°39. See 
Minine. 

Arr-THREADS of /piders. See Tureans. 

Air-TRUNK, a fimple contrivance by Dr. Hales, for 
preventing the ftagnation of putrid efluvia, and purifying 
the air in jails and clofe rooms; which confifts of a fquare 
trunk open at both ends, one of which is fixed in the cieling 
and the other is extended to a confiderable height above 
the roof. The noxious eflluvia, afcending to the top of the 
room, efcape by this trunk. Some of thefe have been nine 
and others fix inches in the clear; but whatever be theic 
diameter, their length fhould be proportionable, in order to 
promote the afcent of the vapour. As the preflure of 
fluids, and confequently of the air, correfponds tc their 
perpendicular altitude, the longer thefe trunks are, fo much 
the greater will be the difference between columns of air 
prefling at the bottom and at the top; and of courfe fo 
much the greater will be their effe4. See VentTILaTor. 

Air-vesse, in Hydraulics, is a name given to thofe me- 
talline cylinders, which are placed between the two forcing- 

umps in the improved Fire-engines. The water is injected 
eS the action of the piftons through two pipes, with valves, 
into this veffel; the air previoufly contained in it will be 
comprefled by the water, in proportion to the quantity ad- 
mitted, and by its fpring force the water into a pipe, which 
will difcharge a conitant and equal ftream; whereas in the 
common fquirting engine, the {tream is difcontinued between 
the feveral ftrokes. Other water-engines are furnifhed with 
veflels of this kind. 

Air-veffls, in Botany, are certain canals, or duéts, where- 
by a kind of abforption and refpiration is effeGted in vege- 
table bodies. 

Air-véffels have been diftinguifhed from sap-veféls ; the 
former being fuppofed to correfpond to the trachea, and 
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lungs of animals; the latter to their la@eals and blood- 
veflels. 

Dr. Grew, in an inquiry into the motion and caufe of 
the air in vegetables, thews, that it enters them various 
ways, not only by the trunk, leaves, and other parts above 
ground, but at the root. For the reception, as well as 
expulfion of air, the pores are fo very large in the trunks of 
fome plants, as in the better fort of thick walking canes, 
that they are vifible to a good cye without a glafs; but 
with a glafs, the cane feems as if it were ftuck full of large 
pin-holes refembling the pores of the fkin in the ends of the 
fingers, and ball of the hand. In the leaves of the pine, 
through a glafs, they make an elegant fhow, ftanding 
almoft exa@tly in rank and fle throughout the length of the 
leaves. 

But though the air enters in partly at the trunk and alfo at 
other parts, efpecially in fome plants, yet its chief admiffion is 
at the root: much as in animals, fome part of the air may 
continually pafs into the bedy and blood by the pores of the 
fkin ; but the chicf draught is at the mouth. If the chief 
entrance of the air were at the trunk, before it could be 
mixed with the fap in the root, it mult defeend; and fo 
move not only contrary to its own nature, but in a contrary 
courfe tothe fap: whereas by its reception at the root, and 
its tranfition from thence, it has a more natural and eafy 
motion of afcent. See CircuLaTion of /ap. 

The fame fact is farther deduced, fromthe tinerefs and {mall- 
nefs of the diametral apertures in the trunk, in comparifon 
of thofe in the root; which nature has plainly defigned for 
the feparation of the air from the fap, after they are both 
together received into them. Grew, Anat. of Root, chap. 
iii, p. 127. 

Air-veflels are found in the leaves of all plants, and are 
even difcoverable in many without the help of glafles 3 for 
upon breaking the ftalk or chief fibres of a leat, the like- 
nefs of a fine woolly fubftance, or rather of curious {mall 
cob-webs, may be feen to hang at both the broken ends. 
This is taken notice of only in fome few plants, as in 
Sfeabicus, where it is more vifible: but may alfo be feen 
more or lefs in moft others, if the leaves be very tenderly 
broken. This wool is really a fkein of air-veffels, or ra- 
ther of the fibres of the air-veffels, loufed from their {piral 
pofition, and fo drawn out in length. Id. ibid. chap. iv. 


- 155. ; 
i That air is infpired by vegetables, has been fully proved 
by Dr. Hales, in his Statical Effays, (vol. i. P- 155s &c.) 
and he has in many inftances fhewn, that air freely enters 
the veflels of trees, and that it isin great abundance wrought 
into their fubftance. But as to particular air-veflels in 
plants, he feems to fpeak doubtfully. He fays, by way of 
queftion, may not the ufe of thofe {piral wreaths, that are 
coiled round the infides of thofe veffels, which are fuppofed 
to be air-veffels, and which are manifeltly to be feen in feve- 
ral trees, and alfo in the leaves of the vine and fcabious, 
may not thefe be defigned by nature to promote the quicker 
afcent of air, by being in fome meafure conformed to its 
elaftic contortions? For fuch fpiral wreaths feem to be alto- 
gether ufelefs, for promoting the afcent of any liquor, as 
the fap, which afcends molt freely through innumerable 
other capillary veilels, having no fuch {piral coils in them: 
not that we are to fuppofe the air in its elaftic ftate agtually 
to touch, and thereby to be determined in the courfe of 
thefe {pirals, as any liquor would be. But as the rays of 
light, when they are reflected from a folid body, are found 
to be reflected, without actually touching the reflecting 
body in the point of reflection ; fo it 1s not unreafonable to 
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fuppofe, that elaftic air may, like light, be diverted from 
one courfe, and fo be determined to another, by the folid 
bodies it approaches, without touching them, but rebound- 
ing like light from thofe folid bodies near the point of 
contact. 

Dr. Hales has obferved, that thefe fpirals are coiled in a 
courfe oppofite to the courfe of the fun, that is, from weft 
to eaft. Vide Static. Eff. vol. il. p. 265, 266. 

Dr. Darwin, in his Phytologia, obferves, that the veffels 
which Malpighi, Grew, and many others, have denomi- 
nated bronchia, and erroneoufly thought to be air-veffels, 
and to ferve the purpofe of refpiratory organs, are abfor- 
bent veffels, deftined to imbibe the nutriment of plants, and 
that they are the genuine lungs of vegetables. ‘Thefe 
abforbent veffels, he fays, which refemble the laCteals of 
animal bedies, are found in the roots of plants for imbibing 
nourifhment from the moift earth, on the external furfaces of 
the bark and leaves, for abforbing the humidity of the at- 
mofphere, and alfo in the internal furfaces of the cells and 
cavities of the vegetable fyftem, where they abforb the fe- 
creted fluids, after they have performed the offices to which 
they are adapted. The exiltence of the firft fort of abfor- 
bents, is evinced by the growth of plants, whilft moifture 
is applied to their roots, and by their withering when it is 
withdrawn. Thofe of the fecond fort are manifefted by 
plucking off a leaf and laying it in water, which is found 
not to wither fo foon as if it were left expofed to the dry 
air. The third clafs of veffels of this kind will be perceived 
to perform its office by moiltening the alburnum or fap-wood, 
and the inner furface of the bark of a branch fevered from 
a tree, which are thus preferved, whillt the fame parts left 
unmoiltened in the dry air are obferved to wither. Befides, 
if vegetables be inferted in glafs-tubes or narrow veflels, filled 
with water, the furface of the water will be feen to fubfide 
much fooner than by evaporation alone in fimilar circum- 
ftances. Dr. Darwin alfo contrived to evince thefe abfor- 
bent veflels to the eye, by dipping twigs of a fig-tree ina 
decoétion of madder and of logwood, which after fome 
time, upon cuiting off about an inch of the ftalk near the 
bottom, exhibited a circle of red points, believed by him 
to be the coloured ends of the abforbents, that exifted in 
the newly formed alburnum. This ingenious writer exprefles 
his altonifhment that any perfon fhould have conceived thefe 
veflels, that are found in the alburnum, and which confift 
of a fpiral line, to be air-veffels or tubes. He farther ob- 
ferves, that the abforbent veffels of trees in pafling down 
their trunks, confit of long hollow cylinders, of a fpiral 
form, and of fuch large diameters in fome vegetables, e. g. 
in cane, as to be vifible, when dry and empty, to the naked 
eye. Through thefe air will pafs rapidly upward and down- 
ward ; and hence Dr. Hales has been led to coincide with 
Grew and others in opinion, that they are air-veflels or 
lungs defigned for refpiration, and receiving atmofpherical 
air in their natural ftate. But to their ufe as air-veflels he 
objects, becaufe they have no communication with the hori- 
zontal air-veflels of plants, and they exift in the roots as 
well as in the trunks of plants, where, not being expofed 
to the atmofphere, they cannot ferve the purpofe of refpi- 
ration. Air, however, in its combined ftate, or diffolved 
in water, may be abforbed by thefe veffels ; and may appear 
when the preflure of the atmofphere is removed in the ex- 
haufted receiver, or when it is expanded by heat, as is the 
cafe in the froth obferved at one end of a green flick, when 
the other is burning in the fire. Dr. Darwin apprehends, 
that the ttru€ture of thofe large vegetable abforbents, which 
have been erroneoufly called air-veflels, confitts of a fpiral 
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fine, and not of a veffel interrupted with valves ; and in this 
refpect it differs from that of animal lymphatics. 

According to this writer, the proper air-veflels are hori- 
zontal veffels of large diameter, which pafs through the 
bark of trees to the alburnum. Malpighi has given a figure 
of thefe vefiels, and Duhamel mentions fine horizontal per- 
forations through the bark of trees, which he believes to 
be perfpiratory or excretory organs; and belides thefe, he 
takes notice of others, that are larger, ttanding prominent 
in the birch-tree, and piercing the exterior bark ; which 
probably contain air during the living ftate of the tree. Dr. 
Darwin fuppofes, that the horizontal veflels firlt mentioned 
contain air, enclofed in a thin moift membrane, which may 
ferve the purpofe of oxygenating the fluid in the extremities 
of fome fine arteries of the embryo buds, in a manner fimi- 
lar to that by which the air at the broad end of the egg is 
thought to oxygenate the fluids in the termination of the 
placental veffels of the embryo chick. 

AIRA, Ate of Hippocrates and Theophraftus, Aaz- 
grafs, in Botany, a genus of the triandria digynia clafs and 
order, and of the natural order of gramina or grafles. Its 
charaéters are, that the calyx is a two-flowered, two valved 
glume; the valves ovate-lanceolate, acute and equal; the 
corolla bivalve, the valves like the former; ne¢tary two- 
leaved, leaflets acute, gibbous at the bafe ; the ftamina have 
capillary filaments, of the length of the flower, with oblong 
anthers, forked at each end ; the piftillum is an ovate germ, 
the ftyles fetaceous fpreading, with pubefcent ftigmas ; no 
pericarpium ; the feed fubovate, crowned with the corolla. 
It differs from Mextca, in having no rudiment of a third 
between each pair of flofcules, the number of which varies. 
Martyn enumerates 14, and Gmelin, in his edition of Lin- 
neus, 25 fpecies ; fome of which are naked or awnledfs, 
and others awned. 

Of the former, Martyn fpecifies, 1. A. arundinacea, 
or reedy hair-grafs, with oblong panicle, on one fide 
imbricate, and flat leaves, found in the Levant and in 
Cochinchina. 2. A. minuta, with loofe panicle, almott 
level-topped, and very branching ; an annual grafs found in 
Spain. 3. A. aquatica, water hair-grafs, with panicle fpread- 
ing, flowers {mooth, longer than the calyx, and leaves flat. 
This grafs generally grows in the margins of pools and 
watery places, running in the water to a confiderable dif- 
tance, and is known by the purple or bluifh colour of the 
panicles, and fweet tafte of the flowers: perennial, flowering 
in May and June. This, fays the author of the Farmer’s 
Didionary, is the grafs which contributes chiefly to the 
fweetnefs of Cottenham cheefe, and the finenefs of Cam- 
bridge butter. There is a variety of this which grows in 
dry foils, with the calyces five-flowered, and the flowers 
very remote from each other. It occurs in fandy lands near 
Exmouth, about Northfleet in Kent, in Lancafhire, and 
Yorkfhire. In Dr. Withering’s arrangement it is the poa 
diflans ; and Dr. Stokes fufpetts the poa retrofadéa of Mr. 
Curtis to be the fame with this. Gmelin adds to the clafs 
of the naked aire; 4. A. capenfis, with a ramofe culm, 
racemous flowers, and hairy corolla. 5. A. doenigii, with 
denfe panicle, {mooth calyces, and afcending culm ; the poa 
Liflora of fome authors. 6. A. bengalenfis, with erect pa- 
nicle, three-flowered pedicles, and petals woolly within; 
the arundo bengalenfis of other writers. A. milijacea, 
with very numerous panicles, with flofcules in three’s, obtufe 
and diftin@, and {mooth ftriated leaves. 8. A. egilop/oides, 
with flowers turned to one fide, with one valve of the co- 
rolla ovated and acuminated, and the other columnar and 
obtufe, Dr. Smith (Flor. Brit. vol. i. p. 83.) adds, A. cri/- 
tata, with panicle fpicated, calyces longer than the peduncle, 
petals acuminated and uncqual. It grows in high barren 
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paftures and walls; perennial ; fowering in July and Auguft. 
‘The awned aire enumerated by Martyn are as follow; 
9. A. ful;picata, with leaves flat, panicle fpiked, flowers 
awned on the middle, awn reflex and loofe ; found on the 
mountains of Switzerland, Savoy, Denmark, and Lap- 
Jand ; perennial. 10. A. ce/pitofa or turfy hair-grafs, with 
leaves flat, panicle fpreading, petals villous, and awned at 
the bafe ; awn itrait and fhort: growing in moift meadows 
and woods, perennial, flowering in June and July, fome- 
times trailing on the ground to the length of feveral feet, 
and the panicle exhibiting a beautiful purple filky appear- 
ance. Dr. Withering mentions a varicty of this with pani- 
cle viviparous, flowering in October, and found on Highland 
mountains. ‘his is apt to grow in tufts, and occafion irre- 
gularities in the furface of meadows. Cows, goats, and 
{wine eat it ; but horfes are not fond of it. It is the rougheft 
and coarfeft grafs that grows in paftures or meadows; and 
cattle will not touch it, unlefs compelled by hunger. It is 
called by the vulgar haffecks, rough caps, aad bull’s faces. 
To get rid of it, the land fhould firft be drained, and the 
tufts of this noxious weed pared off and burnt; and the 
afhes they yield will be a good manure. 11. A. flexuo/it, 
or waved mountain hair-grafs, with leaves fetaceous, culms 
almoft naked, panicle {preading trichotomous, peduncles 
flexuofe,and awns geniculated ; perennial ; flowering in July, 
and growing in heaths, woods, and barren paftures; eaten 
by horfes, kine, aud fheep. Dr. Withering fuggetts, that 
this is a variety of the A. montana, or rather the fame in a 
more mature flate. ‘This is a principal grafs on Banftead 
Down, Mendip, &c. and is equally fine and nutritive 
with fheep’s fefcue. It is of difficult cultivation. Dr. Smith 
(Fl. Br. vol. i. p. 85.) mentions two varieties ; one with 
a panicle, lefs fpreading, and peduncles fcarcely flexuofe. 
This is the A. montana of Hudfon, Withering, Rehan, 
and Leers, but not of Linneus. The A. feiacea of Hudfon 
does not differ from this ; but the A. montana of Linnezus is 
a very different grafs, and has not yet been found in Britain. 
Tae other has a culm more leafy, a white panicle, fearcely 
flexuofe, and grows in fhady places. 12. A. mouiana, with 
leaves fetaceous, panicle narrowed, flowers hairy at the 
bafe and awned, awn twilted and very long ; fuppofed to be 
a variety of the former ; perennial, in July and Auguft; a na- 
tive of high heaths and fandy pattures ; eaten with avidity 
by fheep. A variety, called fetacea, with awns twice the 
length of the florets, is mentioned by Hudfon. 13. A. 
alpina, with leaves fubulate, panicle denfe, flowers hairy at 
the bafe and awned, awn fhort ; growing on the mountains. 
of Germany, Savoy, and Lapland. 14. A. villofa, with 
leaves fubulate, panicle long and narrow, flowers fefquial- 
teral, fhaggy, awned; awn itraight and fhort:. found by 
Thunberg at the Cape of Good Hope. 15.. A. canefcens, 
grey hair-grafs, with leaves fetaceous, culm leafy, the upper 
one involving the panicle at bottom, like a f{pathe; awns 
clavated at the apex, fhorter than the calyx; a native of 
fandy fhores, on the coafts of Norfolk and Suffolk, the 
walls of Bafil, and. the fandy fields of Germany and Pied- 
mont ; perennial, flowering in July ; the avena canefcens of 
Wiggers. 16. A. precox, early hair-grafs, with leaves fe. 
taceous, fheaths angled, flowers panicle-fpiked, flofcules 
feffile, naked at the bafe and awned on the back ; found on 
dry commons, in ditches, on banks of flreams, and in wet 
meadows ; perennial, flowerigg in May and June, ripening 
its feeds in June ; and called by Wiggers, avena pufilla. It 
has a {weet talte ; cows are very fond of it; and it is eaten 
by horfes and fheep. 17. A. caryophillea, filver hair-grafs, 
with leaves fetaceous, panicle divaricated, trichotor:ous, 
flofcules feffile, dorfal awn geniculated: a native of {andy 
paftures, and heaths of England, France, Gwitzcrland, 
Piedmont, 
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Piedmont, Germany, and Denmark ; annual, flowering in 
July. 18. A. antardica, fouth-fea hair-grafs, with leaves 
flat, panicle compound, {fpreading, calyces three-flowered. 
flofeules awned in the middle, awn elongated ftraightith ; 
a native of New Zealand. 109. A. involucrata, with pani- 
cle spreading, involucred with brillles at the bafe 5 flofenles 
awnlefs; a native of Spain, on barren hills near Madrid ; 
annual, and flowering in June and July. To thefe Gmelin 
adds, 20. A. paludofa, with flat leaves, patent panicle, Alof- 
cules hairy at the bafe, and the awn fhort and bent inwards. 
21. A. feftucoides, with filiform leaves, ereét panicle, leaves 
coloured, and awned beyond the middle. . A. juncea, 
with leaves fubulate, panicle patent, very obtufe, awn from 
the bafe of the length of the calyx. 23. A. finen/is, with 
fetaceous leaves, ereét panicle, and villous flofeules. 24. 
A. media, with fetaccous leaves, narrow panicle, flofcules 
hairy at the bafe, awn fubterminal, fhorter. 25. A. purpurea, 
with leaves fubulate-fetaceous, panicle fcattered, one valve 
of the corolla entire, plumofe, and culm ereét. For the 
propagation and culture of Aira; Sce Grass. Gmelin’s 
Linnezus. Martyn’s Miller. Withering’s Botanical Arrang. 
vol. ii. p. 135, &c. 

Aira. See Merica, Poa, Cynosurus, and Hotcus. 

Aira Capenfis. See Exuarra. 

Aura Indica. See Panicum. 

Ara Varia. See Cynosurus. 

AIRANIL, in Church Hiflory, a {e& of Arians, in the 
fourth century, who denied the confubftantiality of the 
Holy Ghoft with the Father and the Son. 

They are otherwife called iranifle, and are faid to have 
taken their name from one Airas, who diftinguifhed himfelf at 
the head of this party, in the reigns of Valentinian and Gratian. 

AIRANO, in Geography, a town of Italy in the Milanefe, 
10 leagues fouth-ealt of Como. 

AIRAULT, Peter, in Latin rodius, in Biography, 
lieutenant-criminal in the prefidial of Angiers, was born 
there in the year 1536, and executed the office in a manner 
that obtained for him the title of the “ Rock of the Ac- 
cufed.’?? He died in 1601, and left feveral treatifes. His 
eldeft fon was educated by the Jefuits, and retained in their 
fociety, notwithftanding all the remonftrances and efforts of 
his father. Biog. Did. 

AIRAY, Henry, an Englifh divine, was born in Wett- 
moreland, educated under the care of Bernard Gilpin, and 
fent to St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, in 1579, at the age of 
nineteen years. He was afterwards removed to Queen’s 
college, where he was fucceffively fervitor, fellow, and maf- 
ter. In 1598, he was chofen provoit, and in 1606, vice- 
chancellor of the univerfity. He was a conftant and zeal- 
ous preacher, and a zealous calvinift. He was much ef- 
teemed for his learning, gravity, and piety, and for his 
induftry in difcharging the duties of his office ; and died in 
1616. The following treatifes, written by him, were pub- 
lifhed after his death, viz. “* Leétures on the Epiftle to the 
Philippians, 4to. 1618.7” * A Treatife againft Bowing at 
the Name of Jefus.”? And, “ A juft and neceflary Apo- 
logy refpecting a Suit at Law.” Biog. Brit. 

AIRE, in Geography, a town of France, in the department 
of Landes, formerly Gafcony, and in the diftriét of St. Sever, 
fituate on the Adour, 155 leagues from Paris, and 5 leagues 
fouth-eaft of Mont-de-Marfan. It is a very ancient town, 
and the fee of the fuffragan difhop of Auch, containing 
241 parifhes. Its ancient name was Vicus Fulii, having 
been taken by the Romans, under the command of Julius 
Cefar. The Vifigoths afterwards took poffeffion of it; 
and Alaric, one of their kings, adorned it and fortified it 
with a caftle. It has often fince changed mafters, and fuf- 
fered much during the religious wars in Frange. The plac, 
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contains 2,999, and the canton, 10,206 inhabitants. The 
extent of the territory includes 205 kiliometres, and 14 com- 
mines. , Ni: lat:.43° 33/0. E-dong. 5° 26/. 

Aire, a town of France, in the department of Pas-de- 
Calais, formerly Artois, and diflid of St. Omer; fituate on 
the Lys, fortified by a caftle, and communicating with St. 
Omer by a canal; and alfo with the fort St. Francois. It 
was taken by the allies in 1710, and reftored to Irance by 
the peace of Utrecht. It is 9 leagues from St. Omer, 9 
from Dunkirk, and 51 north of Paris. The place contains 
6,857, and the canton, 14, 882 inhabitants. ‘Lhe territory 
comprehends 125 kiliometres, and 20 communes. N. lat. 
50° 30’. KE. long. 2° 3177. 

Aire, a river of England, iffuing into the Humber, and 
navigable to Leeds in Yorkhire. 

AIRING, in the general fenfe of taking, or going into 
the frefh air, is too well known to need any explanation. 
See AEROPHOBIA. 

The word is particularly ufed for exercifing horfes in the 
open air, which is of the greateft advantage to thefe animals. 
Many of the difeafes to which horfes are liable, are brought 
on by negleéting to exercife them. 

Aisin a horfe, fhould be diftinguifhed from that fpecies 
of exercife ufed in training horfes for racing, as this is con- 
duéted at regular ‘periods, and has in view not only the 
general health, but particularly the acquirement of wind 
and fpeed. Airing a horfe, in a general way, may be done 
at any part of the day, but when the heat of the fun is too 
intenfe, as by this means he perfpires too much, and is ren-~ 
dered irritable from the ftings and bites of infeGts. It is 
better to give a horfe a moderate airing twice a day, than a 
longer one at one time. It fhould be avoided immediately 
after a full meal; at thofe times the cheft has not room to 
expand, therefore the wind is endangered ; the food is like- 
wife hurried, by the preffure of the abdominal mufcles, too 
foon through the flomach to be digefted, and too foon 
through the inteftines, to be properly abforbed by the 
la€teals. In an airing the horfe fhould firft be walked, then 
trotted, and laftly moderately galloped ; it is ufually prac- 
tifed in a {naflle bridle, the propriety of which depends on the 
horfe’s mouth, and the hand of the rider; if the groom is 
not perfe€tly acquainted with the art of riding with a fine 
hand, which few of them are, a large bitted {nafle fhould 
be ufed. An airing fhould be continued long enough to 
give a horfe an appetite, but not fo long as to weaken his 
ftomach. When horfes are very fat it fhould be continued 
longer, that the abforbents may be ftimulated to take up 
more of the adeps of the body. In foul, grofs, greafy horfes, 
the airings fhould be gentle, but continued for fome time ; 
in farcy this fhould be particularly obferved. And in all 
difeafes where there appears a defect in the abforbents, the 
exercife fhould be gentle, continued long, and frequently 
repeated. The numerous cautions made ufe of to air fuch 
particular horfes, at particular times, have their foundation 
in whims and caprice: reafon and {cience point out, that 
any time between the meals, when the fun is not in its full 
luftre, is proper for airing them. See Exercise. 

AIROLA, in Geography, a town of the canton of Uri, 
in Switzerland, fix leagues north of Altorff. 

AIRON, a river of France which runs into the Loire 
near Decife. 

AIRS, in Horfemanfhip, denote the artificial or praétifed 
motions ofa managed horfe. 

Such are the demi-volt, curvet, capricle, croupade, balo- 
tade, ftep, and leap ; alfo, advancing, yerking, and bounding. 

Some authors take airs in a more extenfive fenfe; and di- 
vide them into low and high. i 

The low airs include the natural ***:? as walking, trot- 

ung, 
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ting, galloping, and terra-a-terraa To which may be add- 
ed, prancing, fidling, flopping, and turning. 1 

The high, or raifed airs, are all fuch motions as rife 
higher than the terra-a-terra; as the demi-volt, curvet, Kc. 

AIRVAULT, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the two Sevres, and diftri& of Parthenay, four 
leagues N.N.E. of Parthenay. The town contains 2,068, 
and the canton 6,250 inhabitants; the extent of the tern- 
tory includes 160 kiliometres and 9 communes. zr, 

AIRY wiplicity, among dffrobgers, the figns of Gemini, 
Libra, and Aquarius. See Taipicity. ‘ , 

AISA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the kingdom 
of Arragon, two leagues and an half north of Jaca. 

AISCH, a river of Germany, in Franconia, which rifes 
near Iflefheim, and difcharges itfelf into the Regnitz, be- 
tween Bamberg and Forcheim. 

AISE, a river of France, which runs into the Orne, 

hree leagues above Caen. 
: AISGAU, a town of Germany, in the circle of Wef- 
phalia, three miles eaft-fouth-eaft of Chattelet. 

AJSEDABAD, a town of Perlia, in the province of 
Trak Agemi, 22 leagues north-north-eaft of Amadan. 

AISEREY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Cote d’Or, in the diftri& of St. Jean de Lofne, three 
leagues fouth-fouth-eaft of Dijon. } 

AISEY-LE-DUC, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Cote d’Or, in the diftri&t of Chatillon, 24 
leagues fouth of Chatillon. 

AISIAMENTA, in Law. See EASEMENT. 

AISNE, in Geography, a river of France, which rifes in 
Champagne, runs by Soiffons, and falls into the Oife above 
Compiegne. It gives name to a department which is one of 
the fix formed of the ci-devant Soiffonnois, le Beauvoifis, 
and le Vexin Francois; and it is one of the five into which 
the ancient Ifle de France is divided. It is bounded on the 
north by the department of the North; on the eait, by that 
of the Ardennes, and part of that of Marne; on the fouth 
by part of Marne, and the department of Seine and Marne ; 
and on the weit, by the departments of the Oife and Somme. 
The extent is about 1,467,881 {quare acres, or 74951 83 hee- 
tares; its population about 408,172 individuals ; and it is 
divided into five communal diftrits. Its chief town is 

aon. 
neat or AsruLpuus, in Biography and Hif- 
tory, king of the Lombards, was chofen to fucceed his 
brother Rachis, who refigned the crown, Avs D. 7513 and 
by his gallantry in the field and wifdom in council advanced 
the kingdom to a pitch of grandeur, which occafioned its 
total ruin. Having ratified a peace with pope Stephen, and 
extended the term of it for 40 years, he feized the oppor- 
tunity, which was afforded him by a war with the Saracens, 
and Bulgarians, that engaged the attention of the eaftern 
emperor Conftantine Copronymus, to invade the exarchate 
of Ravenna, which he fubdued, with all its dependencies, 
and added to the kingdom of the Lombards. Thus ter- 
minated the exarchate, which was reduced by the Lombards 
toadukedom, A\jltulphus proceeded to invade the Roman 
dukedom, and marching towards Rome, threatened to 
plunder the city and maffacre the inhabitants, unlefs they 
acknowledged his fovereignty and paid him a yearly tribute. 
Pope Stephen was alarmed, and applied to the emperor for 
fuccour; but deriving no effectual affiftance from the em- 
peror, he recurred to Pepin king of France, who marched 
an army into Italy, and after routing Ajiftulphus and his 
army invefted Pavia, where he had taken refuge. _ The 
Lombard king was glad to purchafe peace by reftoring all 
the places he had taken, and even the exarchate, which was 
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furrendered by Pepin to the fee of Rome. But as foon as 
Pepin had departed, the Lombard king, in violation of his 
engagements, and regardlefs of his hoftages, approached 
Rome with his army, and clofely befieged it. Stephen re- 
newed his application to. his protector, and by the fuppliant 
ftyle of the letters which he addreffed to him engaged him 
again to have recourfe to arms. Aiftulphus threw himfelf 
a fecond time into Pavia, whither he was purfued by Pepin, 
who clofely invefted the city. The fiege was preffed with 
vigour, and Aiftulphus reduced to fuch diftrefs, that he was 
under a neceflity of fuing again for peace, which he ob- 
tained upon a promife to perform immediately the treaty that 
had been made the year before, and as an additional fecurity 
to deliver up to the pope the city of Commachio, which 
was a place of great importance. Upon this Pepin renewed 
his donation to the pope; yielding to St. Peter aud his fuc- 
ceffors the exarchate, Emilia now Romagna, and Penta- 
polis now Marea d’Ancona, with all their cities, to be held 
by him forever. See Exarcuare. Aitftulphus, lamenting 
the humbled ftate to which he was reduced, began again to 
prepare for recovering by force what he had been obliged to 
refizn; but in the midit of his hoftile preparations, he was 
killed whilft he was hunting, A.D. 756, and left no male 
iffue. The code of laws which he publifhed in the 5th year 
of his reign is ftill extant. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. xvii. p 482. 
&c. Aiftulphus and his queen are made the fubjeét of a 
curious tale, of the free kind, to be found in La Fontaine 
and other Novellifts. Gen. Biog. 

AITHALIA, in Geography. See Eruarta and Evsa. 

AITOCZU, a confiderable river of Leffer Afia, which 
rifes in Mount Taurus, and falls into the fouth part of 
the Enxine fea. 

AITON, Wittiam, in Biography, an eminent botanitt 
and gardener, was born in 1731 at a {mall village near Ha- 
milton, in Lanarkfhire, in Scotland. Having been trained 
betimes in the fcience and praétice of horticulture, he came 
into England in 1754, and was engaged as an affiftant by 
Mr. Philip Miller, well known as the author of the Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary, who was then fuperintendant of the 
phyfic-garden at Chelfea. In this fizuation he foon attracted 
notice, and in 1759 he was recommended to the Princefs 
Dowager of Wales, as a fit perfon to manage the botanical 
garden at Kew. In this office to which he was then ap- 
pointed he continued during life; and here he laid the foun- 
dation both of his fame and fortune. As the garden at 
Kew was deitined to be the repofitory of all the curious 
plants, that could be colleGted from the various quarters of 
the globe, Mr. Aiton had the moft favourable opportunity 
for indulging his tafte, and employing his care and {kill in 
their cultivation; and in fo doing he acquired diitinguifhed re- 
putation amongft the lovers of this fcience, and the particular 
efteem of his royal patrons. Under his fuperfrtendence Kew 
gardens became the principal fcene of botanical culture in 
the kingdom. In 1783 Mr. Aiton was promoted to the 
more lucrative office of managing the pleafure and kitchen 
gardens at Kew, which he was allowed to retain in con- 
ne€tion with the botanical department which he had before 
occupied. In 1789 he publifhed his « Hortus Kewenfis, 
or Catalogue of the Plants cultivated in the Royal Botanic 
garden at Kew,” in three vols. Svo. with 13 plates; a 
work, which had been the labour of many years, and which 
juttly entitles him to refpectful commemoration among the 
promoters of fcience. ‘Che number of fpecies, contained 
in this Catalogue, is between 5 and 6oco0. A new and curious 
article in it relates to the firlt introdu€tion of particular 
exotics into the Englifh gardens. The fyftem ot arrange. 
ment is that of Linnzus, with fuch improvements as the 
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advanced flate of botanical fcience required. To Sir Jofeph 
Banks, Dr. Solander, and. Mr. Dryander, Mr. Aiton re- 
{pectfully acknowledges his obligations for affiflance in com. 
piling this celebrated work. The ‘© Hortus Kewenfis” was 
much valued by the beft judges, and a large imprefiion of it 
found a rapid fale. Notwithftanding the temperance and 
activity of Mr. Aiton, he laboured usder the incurable 
malady of a fcirrhous liver, which occafioned his death in 
1793, in his 62d year. His eldeft fon, devoted to the fame 
purfuits, and diltinguifhed by his talents, was appointed, by 
the king’s own nomination, to all his father’s employments. 
The private character of Mr. Aiton was highly eltimable 
for mildnefs, benevolence, piety, and every domettic and 
focial virtue. He was interred in the church-yard of Kew, 
amidit a moft refpeétable concourfe of friends, Gen. 
Biog. 

AITONA, in Geography, a {mall town of Spain in Cata- 
lonia, the capital of a marquifate. 

AITONIA, in Botany, fo called from Mr. W. Aiton, 
his Majefty’s late gardener at Kew, a genus of the mona- 
delphia odandria clafs and order, and of the natural order of 
columnifera. Its chara€ters are, that the calyx is a one-leafed, 
creét, four-parted, fhort perianthium, divided into four ovate, 
fharp fegments ; the corolla has four erect, equal, broadly- 
ovate, concave, very obtufe petals; the ftamina have fila- 
ments, joined as far as the middle, divided above into eight, 
awl-fhaped, furrowed, ftanding out of the corolla, and hav- 
ing ovate, furrowed anthers; the piftillum has a germ fu- 
perior, ovate, fmooth, fubangular, ftyle one, filiform, of the 
{fame length with the ftamina, fligma obtufe, undivided ; the 
pericarpium is an ovate dry, membranaceous, four-cornered, 
one-celled, brittle berry, the corners are produced and fharp; 
the feeds many, fixed toa column, globular and fmooth. 
It varies with five-cleft, ten-[tamened flowers. ‘There is one 
{pecies, viz. A. capenfis, found at the Cape by Thunberg, 
and introduced here in 1774 by Mr. F. Maffon. It has a 
fhrubby italk, fix feet high, and a fruit refembling that of 
the winter-cherry. With us it is of flow growth, and feldom 
exceeds three feet in height. Ata fufficient age it produced 
flowers and fruit through the greateft part of the year. It 
is raifed only from feeds, and mult be kept in the green- 
houfe or cape-ftove. Martyn. 

AITTERBACH, in Geography, a river of Auftria, 
which runs into the Traun, near Wels. 

AITZEMA, Leo, in Biography, an eminent hiftorian 
and diplomatilt, was born at Doccum, in Friezland, in the 
year 1600. He was counfellor of the Hans Towns, and 
their refident at the Hague for 40 years; where he died in 
1669, with the reputation of an excellent linguift, an able 
politician, and amiable manners. His ‘* Hiltory of the 
United Provinces,”? written in Dutch, contains a large col- 
lection of treaties of peace, memoirs of ambafladors, letters, 
capitulations, and other public aéts, which is very valuable. 
The hiftory is more faithful than elegant, and as far as it 
concerns religion, it is written with impartiality. The work 
was publifhed in 15 volumes 4to. and was fucceeded by 
another edition of feven volumes in folio, The period which 
the hifllory comprehends begins with the year 1621, and 
terminates with 1668, and it has been continued to 1692. 
Gen, Dict. 

AJUBATIPITA Brasitiensium, in Botany, the name 
of a fhrub that bears a black fruit ike an almoad, which 
yields much oil. 

AJUGA, Bugula of Juffieu, Tournefort, and Miller, 
bugle, a genus of the didynamia gymnofpermia clafs and order, 
and of the natural order of verticillate or labiate. Its cha- 
raéters are, that the calyx is a one-leafed, fhort perianthium, 
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cut half-way into five clefts, with the fegments nearly equal; 
the corolla 1s monopetalous and ringent ; tube cylindric and 
bent in, the upper lip very fmall, ereét, bifid, obtufe, lower 
large, fpreading, trilid, obtufe, middle -divifion very large 
and obcordate, fide ones fmall; the ftamina have fubulate, 
ere&t filaments, longer than the upper lip, anthers twin ; 
the piflillum has a four-parted germ, {tyle filiform, and with 

refpect to fituation and length as in the flaniina, ftigmas 
two, flender, the lowelt fhorter; no pericarpium, the calyx, 
which is converging, fofters the feeds, which are fomewhat 
oblong. There are fix {pecies, viz. 1. A. orientalis, ealtern 

bugle, with flowers inverted ; firlt brought into Europe 
from the Levaat by Yournefort, fince obferved by Thun- 
berg in Japan, and by Loureiro in Cochinchina 3 cultivated 
in 1732. Of this there are two or three varieties, differing 
only in the colours of their flowers, 2. A. pyramidalis, 
pyramidal bugle, of which the {pike is a quadrangular vil- 
lous pyramid, the leaves approximating, the root-leaves very 
large, the bratee nearly entire; biennial, flowering in 

April, or with us later; a native of Italy, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Waies, and Scotland. 3. 
A. alpina, alpine or mountain bugle, with ftem fimple, 
leaves {mooth, unequally dentated, fubuniform, the remoter 
verticilli bearing many flowers; growing naturally on the 
Alps, and in mountainous places in Caernarvonfhire, Dur- 
ham, and on the fummit of a mountain near Cattleton, 
Derbythire ; admitted into gardens for variety, and propa- 
gated by its trailing ftalks; requiring a moilt fhady fitua- 
tion; perennial, and flowering in July. This is the A. py- 
ramidalis of Hudfon, and the A. genevenfis of Withering. 
4. A. geneven/is, Geneva bugle, with leaves downy, ftreaked 
with lines, lowermoft narrower, calyces fhaggy, braétez or 
floral-leaves generally three-lobed; growing wild about 
Geneva, and in many of the fouthern countries of Europe ; 

cultivated in 1759, by Miller. 5. A. repians, common bugle, 

fmooth, with folitary ftem, and creeping by runners; pe- 
rennial, flowering in May ; growing in moilt meadows, paf- 
tures, and woods in moft parts of England ; becoming fome- 
what hairy in high and dry fituations, with a rounder ftem 

and fhorter creepers. Prof. Martyn mentions two varieties, 

one with a white and the other with a pale purple flower, 

which grow in feveral parts of Weitmoreland; but they 

differ only in the colour of their flowers from the blue fort. 

The common bugle, called by officinal writers, con/olida me- . 
dia, or middle confound, is recommended as a vulnerary 

herb, both internally and externally. For this purpofe, in- 

fufions of the leaves, or the expreffed juice, have been ad- 

miniftered ; and alfo as mild aftringents and corroborants in 

fluxes and other diforders. Decoétions of them have been 

commended by Riverius and others in phthifes and internal 

ulcerations. Malouin recommends a gargarifm of the root 

in the angina. ‘The roots appear to be confiderably aftrin- 

gent, both by their talte, and by their ftriking a black co- 

lour with folution of chalybeate vitriol. Lewis Mat. Med. 

Murray Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 154. 6. A. decumbens, Japo- 

nefe bugle, decumbent and villous; leaves obovate and 

toothed; with flowers in whirls, {mall and blue; claffed by 

Loureiro as a variety of A. reptans. 

To this genus Dr. Smith adds (Flor. Brit. vol. ii. p. 605.) 
the TEucRiuM chameapitys of Linneus, the ground pine of 
Englifh writers. Accordingly the A. chamepitys is de- 
feribed as having a fpreading ramofe ftem, triid linear en- 
tire leaves, and folitary axillary flowers. It grows in fandy 
fallow fields in Cambridgefhire and Kent ; is annual, and 
flowers in April and May. ‘The leaves of ground pine are 
moderately bitter, and of a refinous fmell, approaching in 
this refpect, as well as in their external form, to thole of 

the 
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Their virtues are extracted both by water 
and fpirit, but moft perfe&tly by the latter. The aqueous 
tinéture is yellowifh, and the fpirituous green. ‘The watery 
extraé is bitter and auftere; the {pirituous is flightly fweetith 
and warm. The oil, collected by diltilling large quantities 
of the herb, approaches in quality to that of turpentine. The 

. leaves are recommended as aperients, and corroborants of the 
nervous fyftem; and are faid to be particularly fervicezble in 
female ob{truGtions, paralytic diforders, and when continued 
for a long time, in rheumatic, ifchiadic, and gouty pains. 
It was denominated by fome of the ancient botanilts yua ar- 
thritica, from its ufe in arthritic pains. It has been recom- 
mended by foreign writers in flow fevers, afthma, and apo- 
pleétic feizures ; and alfo in infarétions of the vifcera and 
Jaundice; and externally for cleanfing and confolidating ul- 
cers, as well as for an antidote to the cancer. But its me- 
dical reputation has, in later times, confiderably declined. 
Lewis’s Mat. Med. Murray Mat. Med. vol. ii. p.152. 

The firft fpecies of Ajuga may be propagated by feeds, 
fown when they are ripe in a pot filled with earth, and placed 
im a fhady fituation till Autumn, and then removed under a 
frame. In the Spring, they fhould be tranfplanted into fe- 
parate pots. In the hard froft of Winter they fhould be 
covered. This fpecies may be alfo more flowly increaled by 
off-fets, of which it affords but a few. The fixth fort may 
be propagated in the fame manner. Ass for the reft, they 
are hardy and eafily multiplied by the fide fhoots: they dee 
light in a moift fhady fituation, and are apt to {pread too 
much. Martyn. 

AJURU Parrot, Pfittacus Efivus, in Ornithology, the 
Ayuru-Curau of Marcgrave, the Aourou-Couraou of Buffon, 
the middle-fized parrot of Willughby, and the common Ama- 
zons parrot of Latham, is of a green colour, flightly {potted 
with yellow; with a blue front, blood-red fhoulders, and flefh- 
coloured orbits. It is 12 inches long, and its body about the 
fize of a pigeon: the back has a number of tawny yellow 
feathers, {cattered through its green plumage. The face is 
yellow, with a blue forehead and white crown; the tail-quills 
are green with paler tips: the firft, fecond, and third on each 
fide are red on their inner webs near the bafe; the outer wed 
of the firft being blue: the fhoulders are either tawny or blood- 
red; the primary wing-quills are black, with biuifh tips, the 

‘outer webs being green, and the inner black; the firit four 
er five of the fecondaries have their outer webs red near the 
bafe; the bill is black at the tip. This fpecies of parrot in- 
habits Amazonia, Guiana and Brafil; and it has feveral va- 
rieties, to the four firft of which the above defcription is ap- 
plicable: e.g. 1. The A. of Jamaica, with the head and 
breaft yellow, the front and chin bluifh, the edges of the 
wings and ventlet red. This is the pfittacus viridis melano- 
rinchos of Aldrovand, tke black-billed green parrot of Wil- 
luzhby, and the Jamaica parrot of Brown and Latham. 2. 
The main A. parrot, with the lefler wing coverts red; the 
crown yellow, the cheeks and chin paler; the forehead blue; 
the under half of the five middle wing-quills, and the inner 
webs at the bafe of four tail-quills on each fide, red. This 
variety inhabits Guiana and Amazonia. 3. Brafilian A. par- 
rot, with cap blue, variegated with black; a yellow {pot on 
the crown, and one on each fide below the eyes, and a blue 
chin. This is the pf. Brafil. cyanocephalos of Briffon, the 
Ajuru-curuca of Marcgrave, Ray and Willughby, and the 
blue-topped parrot of Latham. The primary wing quills, 
according to Mr. Latham, are variegated with yellow, red 
and violet blue. It inhabits Brafil. 4. Varied A. parrot, 
with the crown, cheeks and chin yellow, and the front blue. 
The crown is varied with blue, the fcrag and upper part of 
the back with yellow, and the bill is afh-coloured. ‘This is 
the Ajuru-Curau fecundus of Marcgrave and Ray, and the 
Vor. I. 
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Weft-India green parrot of Edwards and Latham. 5. Ama- 
zonian A. parrot, pale green, with a pale yellow front and 
tawny temples. This is the pf. amazonicus of Gmelin, and 
the Brafilian yellow fronted parrot of Latham. It inhabits 
Brafiland Amazonia; his variety is. almoft twice the fize 
of thofe abovementioned. 6. Great A. parrot, green, with 
a blue forehead ; the crown, cheeks and chin, and middle of 
the belly yellow. It is nearly as lare as the former, and in- 
habits Brafil. 7. Yellow-necked A. parrot, green, with yel- 
low head and neck, and red fhoulders; of the fize of the 
former, and like it, the wing-quills are marked with a red 
fpot, and the lateral tail-quills are red at the bafe. §. Coun- 
terfeit A. parrot, green, variegated with yellow, having a 
blue forehead and red fhoulders. It inhabits Brafil. Gmelin’s 
Linn. tom. i. p. 340. Kerr’s Linn. p. 598. Buffon’s Birds, 
vol. vi. p. 187. 

AJURU-CATINGA, the Guiana red billed parrot, a 
variety af the psirtacus rufiro/fris, the pfittaca aquarum 
Lupiarum infule of Briffon, the Guiana green parrot of Ban- 
croft, and of Latham; has the bill, legs, feet and claws of 
a whittifh red colour, and the orbits afh-coloured. It inha- 
bits South America; and is about the fize of a thrufh, and 
the irides have two coloured circles, of which the outer is 
reddifh, and the inner ath-coloured. 

AJURU-PARA, a Braflian fpecies of parrot of a fmall 
fize, all over of a beautiful green, and with white legs, a white 
beak, and white fkinny circles round its eyes. Marcgrave. 

AIUS Loquens, ot Locurius, i.e. a fpeaking voice, in 
Mythology, the name of a Roman deity, to whom a temple 
was erected at Rome, on the following occafion.—M. Cdi- 
tius, a plebeian, informed the tribunes, that, as he was pafling 
through the New Street in the night, he heard a fupernatu- 
ral voice near the temple of Vetta, which warned the Romans 
of the approach of the Gauls; but the warning was dif- 
regarded on account of the meannefs of the perfon who re- 
ported it, in confequence of which, the Romans fuffered very 
much from their invafion. Camillus, however, delivered 
them, and advifed them to expiate the offence by erecting a 
temple in the New Street to this imaginary deity. Cicero, 
de Divin. lib.i. § 45. Oper. tom. ii. p. 45. Ed. Olivet. 
Plutarch in Cam. Oper. tom.i. p. 144. Ed. Xyland. Livy 
lib. v. c. 50. Oper. tom.ii. p. 220. Ed. Drakenb. 

AJOTAGE, or Apyutace, formed of the verb, ajou- 
ter, to adapt, in Hydraulics, part of the apparatus of an arti- 
ficial fountain, or jet d’eau; being a fort of tube, fitted to 
the mouth or aperture of the veffel, through which the water 
is to be played, and by it determined into any figure and 
direction. 

It is chiefly the diverfity in the ajutages, that makes the 
different kinds of fountains.—And hence, by having feveral 
ajutages to be fupplied occafionally, one fountain comes to 
have the effeét of many. 

Marriotte inquires into the beft kind of ajutages, or fpouts, 
for jets d’eau, affirming, from experiment, that an even po- 
lifhed round hole, in the end of the pipe, gives a higher jet 
than either a cylindrical, or a conical ajutage: of which, 
however, the latter is the better. Wide Trait. du Movem, 
des Eaux, part.iv. Phil. Tranf. N° 181. 

The quantity of water difcharged by ajutages of equal 
area, but of different figures, is the fame. But for thofe of 
like figures, and different fizes, the quantity difcharged is 
dire&tly proportional to the area of the ajutage, or to'the 


-{quare of its diameter, or of any fide or other lmear dimen- 


fion: thus, an ajutage of a double diameter or fide will dif- 
charge four times the quantity of water, of a triple diameter, 
mne times the quantity, &c.; fuppofing that they are at an 
equal depth below the {furface or head of water. But if the 
ajutages be at different depths, the cclerity with which the 
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water flows, and confequently the quantity ifuing in any 
given time, is dire&tly proportional to the fquare root of the 
altitude of the head, or the depth of the hole, fo that at four 
times the depth, the celerity, and of courfe quantity, are 
double; at nine times, triple, &c. It has been found by 
experiment, that the jet is higher or lower according to the 
fize of the ajutage; that a circular hole of about an inch 
and a quarter in diameter jets higheit ; and that itis worfe 
as it recedes from that fize. Txperience alfo fhews, that the 
pipe leading to the ajutage fhould be much larger than the 
ajutage itfelf; and if the pipe be long, it fhould be wider ac- 
cording to its diftance from the ajutage. Encyclopedie 
Phyfique, tom.i. p.152. Hutton’s Dict. 

For the various forts of ajutages, their ftru€ture, applica- 
tion, &c. fee Fountain. Seealfo Frurp and Jer p’Eau. 

AIX, in Geography, a city of France, the capital of the 
department of the Bouches du Rhone, formerly Provence, 
and one of the moft pleafant and beft-built cities in the 
kingdom.’ It is fituated north of the river Arc, between 
hills planted with olives and vines. It is faid to have been 
founded by C. Sextius Calvinius, a Roman conful, who ef- 
tablifhed a Roman colony in it A.U.C. 630, about 124 
years before Chrift, and called it gue Sextie from his own 
name, and the warm baths which he found there. It is 
rather populous than large; its houfes are well built, and 
its ftrects are {traight and well paved; and within the city 
there is a {pacious walk called Orbitelle, which confifts of 
three rows of trees interfperfed with fountains, and fur- 
rounded by many handfome and fpacious buildings. The 
preacher’s fquare, as it is called, is feated on the fide of a 
hill, about 160 yards long, encompaffed with trees and lofty 
houfes built with flone. Of the public buildings fome of 
the principal are the town-hall, the hall of audience, the 
hotel of the city, the cathedral church, which is a fine 
Gothic ftruéture, the church of the fathers of the oratory, 
the chapel of the blue penitents, and the convent of the 
preachers, in whofe church is a filver ftatue of the Virgin 
Mary, almott as big as life. There are alfo other churches 
and buildings, which contain many paintings and other 
rarities. Adjoining to the baths, which were re-difcovered 
in 1704, there are many edifices that have been raifed at a 
great expence for the accommodation of thofe who ufe the 
waters. Thefe waters were formerly fuppofed to poffefs 
peculiar virtues in cafes of debility ; as feveral altars confe- 
crated to Priapus, and bearing in{criptions expreffive of gra- 
titude for his affiflance, have been dug up in their vicinity. 
Aix was an archbifhopric with five fuffragans, and 84 pa- 
rifhes; and it was the place of refort of the nobility of 
Provence and of literary men. The neighbourhood affords 
excellent wines ; but its chief article of trade is oil. Some 
ftuffs are allo manufactured here. The city contains 23,686, 
and the two cantons 28,909 inhabitants; the territory compre- 
hends 237% kiliometres, and 6 communes. It is diftant five 
leagues north from Marfeilles, and 163 fouth-eaft of Paris. 
No lat.ag? suf3in’ Te long a5 20" chs 

Aix, or Arxe, a town of France, in the department of 
the Upper Vienne, in the diftrict of Limoges; two leagues 
welt-fouth-welt of Limoges. The town contains 2,159, 
and the canton 9,886 inhabitants: the territory includes 
2024 kiliometres, and 10 communes. 

Aix, Aque Gratiane, or Sabaudice, Allobrogum, a {mall 
town of Savoy, chief place of a canton, in the department of 
Mont-Blanc, and diftriét of Chambery, fituate near the lake 
of Bourget, between Chambery, Annecy, and Rumilly, 
with the title of a Marquifate. The hot baths, which were 
originally conftru€ted by the emperor Gratian, are free of 
acccfs without expence, and are much frequented. In this 
place are feen the ruins of a Roman triumphal arch, The 
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town contains 1,596, and the canton 6,260 inhabitants: the 
number of kiliometres in the territory is 1174, and that of 
the communes 13. N. lat. 45° 40’. E.long. 5° 48’. 

Aix, a {mall ifland on the welt coaft of France, between 
the ifle of Oleron and the Continent ; about 12 miles northe 
welt of Rochfort, and as far fouth-fouth-weft of Rochelle. 
Its fort was deftroyed by the Englifh in £757, and again in 
1761, but afterwards rebuilt. N. lat. 46° 5’. E. long. 1°8'. 

Aixd” Auguillon,a town of France, in the department of the 
Cher, and diltri@ of Bourges; 3 leagues north-ealt of Bourges. 
The place contains 1,227, and the canton 7,585 inhabitants 5 
the territory comprehends 260 kiliometres, and 11 communes. 

Ax en Othe, a town of France, in the department of the 
Aube, and diftriG& of Troyes; five leazues weft of Troyes. 
The town contains 1,570, and the canton 7,930 inhabi- 
tants; the territory includes 200 kiliometres, and 11 com- 
munes. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, a free Imperial city of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Weitphalia and duchy of Juliers, and 
the capital of the department of Roer. This city, in Tinfeau’s 
Statiltical View of France, contains 23,412 inbabitants.. This 
is a very ancient city; and appears from the teltimonies of 
Cefar and Tacitus, to have been occupied and fortified by 
Roman colonies in their wars with the Germans. It was 
called in Latin Aquis-Granum, or the waters of Granus, 
Aquez, and Urbs Aquenfis, in German, the city of Aachen 
or Achen, and alfo Aach; and derived its name from ite 
warm baths, which have been long held in high eftima- 
tion. By the French it is denominated Aix-la Chapelle, by 
way of diftin@ion from other places called Aix, on account 
of a chapel of the Holy Virgin built by Chariemagne. who 
repaired and beautified the city, whieh had been deftroyed 
by the Huns in the reign of Attila in 451, and who made 
it the place of his ufual refidence. ‘Ihe king of the Romans 
or emperor was generally crowned in this city, as the place 
appointed by the golden bull tor this purpofe ; and on this 
account called the Royal city ; and it is the depofitary of 
the {word of Charlemagne, the belt, a book of the gofpels, 
and other jewels of the empire, that are ufed in the ceremony 
of coronation. Charles V. was crowned here in 1520, and 
Ferdinand his brother was crowned king of the Romans in 
this place in 1531. Charlemagne died and was buried in 
this city, to which he had always manifefted a peculiar at- 
tachment, and on which he conferred many fignal privileges. 
On the Rhenifh bench, in the college of the cities of the 
empire, and among the Imperial cities which have a feat and 
voice at the Diets of the circle of ,Weftphalia, Aix-la- 
Chapelle poffefles the fecond place; and it lays claim to the 
firft onthe Rhenifh bench. The town is fituated ina valley, 
and though furrounded with mountains and woods is not 
unwholefome. It confifls in reality of two cities, enclofed 
one within the other. The inner city, which is the moft 
ancient, is flanked with ten towers, and is about three quar- 
ters of a league in circumference; the outer, founded about 
the year 1172, has eight gates, and the circuit of it is about 
two leagues. here are feveral rivulets which run through 
the city, and 20 public fountains, befides feveral private 
ones. ‘The principal buildings, which are conflruéted of 
ftone from quarries in the vicinity of the town, are the ftadt- 
houfe and the cathedral. The ftadt-houfe is adorned with 
the ftatues of all the emperors fince Charlemagne ; and in 
the front of it there is a fountain, on the top of which is 
placed the flatue of this emperor, made of brafs gilt, 
holding in his right hand a fceptre, and in his left a globe, 
‘The upper ftory of this building confifts of one room, 162 
feet long and 60 broad, in which the newly eleted emperor 
formerly entertained all the eleGtors of the empire. The 
government of this city is entrufled with the great andlittle 
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fenate; the former compofed of 129 perfons, who judge in 
criminal cafes, and the latter of 41 members, who have ju- 
nfdiction over the police and commerce of the city, and the 
management of the public revenues. The duke of Brabant 
is protector of the city ; and the:duke of Juliers is burgo- 
matter or perpetual mayor of the burghers. The title of its 
magiftracy is that of burgomatter, fheriff, and council of 
the holy Roman Imperial free city of Aix-la-Chapelle. ‘The 
prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic ; and the Proteftant 
inhabitants, both Lutherans and Calyvinifts, not allowed the 
tree exercife of their religion within the city, celebrate their 
worfhip at Vaels, about an hour’s journey from the city in 
the duchy of Limburg. The manufactures of the city are 
thofe of cloth, copper, and brafs. Councils have been held 
in this city in the eighth and ninth centuries, and treaties of 
peace have been concluded here; particularly thofe between 
France and Spain in 1668, and between France and England, 
and other belligerent powers in 1748. Bufching, vol. iv. 
p- 369. Mad. Un. Hilt. vol. xxxii. p. 223. 

1t was ‘taken by the French in 1792, loft after a fevere 
battle in 1793, and retaken in 1794. It is 21 miles from 
Spa, 30 weit from Cologn, and 36 north-eait from Liege. 
N. lat. 51° 55!. Es long. 35° 54’. 

Aix-ja-Chapelle, fays Mr. G. Forfter, in his Travels 1792, 
which once contained above 100,000 inhabitants, has not 
now a third part of this number, and has loft all its ancient 
wealth and profperity ; owing partly to the rife of rival 
towns, but principally to religious intolerance and a bad 
government. The ftreets now {warm with beggars, and the 
morals of the people are licentious and corrupt. Thofe 
whofe fkill and induftry might have enriched the city are 
driven from it by the partial and oppreffive conduct of the 
guilds, and have eftablifhed their manufa¢tories in other 

laces, where they enjoy greater liberty. Thofe, he adds, 
of Burfcheid, Vaels, Eupen, Monjoia, and of other places 
in the duchy ef Limburg, are in a very flourifhing ftate ; 
the wool is imported from Spain, and the cloth is exported 
chiefly to the Levant. Vaels, which go years ago, was an 
inconfiderable village, is now become a refpectable town ; 
the proteftants, weary of the oppreffion and bigotry which 
they had experienced at Aix-la-Chapelle, were eafily induced 
to fettle in a place where they were allowed the advantages 
of religious freedom ; and it has now five different churches, 
in which Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinifts, Baptifts, 
and Jews, worfhip the Deity according to their feveral fen- 
timents, and live peaceably with each other, 

Arx-va-Cuapetre, or Axen Waters. Therme Aquis- 
granenfec. 

The thermal fulphureous waters of Aix-la-Chapelle have 
long held a molt diftinguifhed place among the mineral 
fprings of Europe, and have not a little contributed to the 
celebrity and opulence of this ancient city. 

Thefe mineral waters rofe to very high reputation in the 
time of Charlemagne, who made Aix his Imperial refidence ; 
and he appears to have much delighted in the ufe of its 
baths, which he rebuilt and improved. 

The hot fulphureous water nfes in great abundance from 
feveral copious fprings in different parts of the town; and 
is more than amply fufficient to fupply the numerous baths 
and refervoirs in which it is collected. The principal {pring 
is inclofed in a fquare ftone ciitern, the upper part of 
which is vaulted and contra&ted in its dimenfions; and 
over the top a large ilone is fitted in, and clofely cemented, 
to prevent the efcape of the fulphureous vapours, on which 
depends fo much of the efficacy of the water. A re- 
markable circumftance takes place in this ciftern, which is, 
the actual fublimation of a quantity of pure fulphur, which 
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is carried up from the water along with the fulphureous 
gas, and is depofited beneath the upper ftone, to which it 
adheres in the form of a fine powder. This is taken out 
from time to time, and fold under the name of 4ix Sula 
bur. 

The baths of this city are numerous, and very commo- 
dious for the purpofe of’ warm and vapour bathing.. The 
natural heat of the water is fufficient for both thefe pur- 
pofes; and for the latter, openings are made in the brick 
channels that convey the water to the baths, through 
which the vapour afcends. Thefe vapour baths are fo con- 
ftruéted that the whole, or any part of the body may be 
expofed to its a@tion; and likewife many of the baths are 
furnifhed with pumps, from which the hot water may be 
dafhed on any part of the patient. ‘This operation is known 
by the technical name of the douche. 

Aken water poflefles very ftriking fenfible properties, 
particularly to the feeling and the fmell. The water rifes 
with great rapidity through the fprings; and at the fame 
time fends forth very copious air-bubbles, which break 
on the furface with a flight explofion. It is at firlt per- 
fedtly clear and colourlefs, and emits a large volume of 
fteam, mixed with fulphurated hydrogen gas of great vo- 
Jatility and pungency. The odour of this vapour, which 
refembles that of Harrowgate water, is fo powerful as to 
be perceived by ftrangers at a confiderable -diflance from 
the {pring head. ‘The inhabitants, from long cultom, 
{carcely regard it. 

The temperature of Aix water is various, according to 
the diftance from the fpring at which the obfervation is 
made. The higheft is about 143° of Fahrenheit ; and at 
the pump, where it i8 drawn for drinking, it is about 112. 
The heat is therefore fo great, that the water requires to 
ftand for 15 or 18 hours before it can be ufed as a bath. 

This water, though perfeétly clear when firft drawn 
from the fpring, becomes turbid and fomewhat milky as 
it cools, and depofits.a calcareous fediment, at the fame time 
it lofes its fulphureous {mell. To the touch, the water is 
foft and fomewhat faponaceous, owing doubtlefs to the 
{mall quantity of foda which it contains. It will even, in 
fome degree, lather by agitation; and is ufed for fulling 
and cleanfing wool and linen, ‘to which alfo, the heat much 
contributes. 

The chemical analyfis of this water is curious and ins 
terefting. The moft itriking feature is its cafeous contents, 
which are a fmall quantity of carbonic acid, but efpecially 
much fulphurated hydrogen gas; not merély in the ftate 
in which it is found, in the cold fulphureous waters of Great 
Britain, but highly fuperfaturated with fulphur, which is 
fublimed in a folid form, as we have juft mentioned. The 
whole of the fulphur contained in the water is volatilized 
by evaporation, for no traces of this inflammable fubftance 
are to be detected in the refiduum of any quantity of the 
water boiled down to drynefs. 

The folid contents of this water are few. The moft 
important of thefe is a quantity of uncombined foda, fuf- 
ficient to give the water the properties of a very dilute 
alkaline folution ; and which probably affifts in the union of 
fo large a portion of fulphurated hydrogen, and caufes it 
to adhere to the water with fomewhat more force than it 
would do if no alkali were prefent. Hence it is, that 
even after the water has ftood for many hours in the baths 
to cool, it ftill retains enough of the fulphureous vapour to 
give it all the requifite medical virtues. The other folid 
contents are, a {mall quantity of common falt and care 
bonated lime, which laft is depofited as the water cools, 
and the carbonic acid efcapes. 

Ne 
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No traces of metal of any kind are difcoverable in this 
water. 

The folid contents of Aix water are varioufly eflimated 
as to quantity. From Bergman’s analyfis, we may reckon 
the following to approximate pretty accurately to the 
truth. A wine pint (Englifh weight and meafure) contains 

Of carbonated lime, four grains and three quarters. 

Of common falt, five grains. 

Of carbonated foda, twelve grains. 

The proportion of the gaieous contents has not been 
afcertained with accuracy. 

The above analyfis will explain the appearances which 
take place with the common reagents. 

Solutions of lead and filver, added to the hot frefh water, 
produce a blackifh precipitate, compofed of the fulphurated 
metal, but mixed with the muriate ; for, when the fame folu- 
tions are added to the cooled water, the precipitate is white. 

A piece of polithed lead, fufpended in the vapour of the 
water, is foon blackened, and in a few days corroded 
throughout. 

Syrup of violets changes to a green, even after the car- 
bonate of lime has precipitated by cooling, indicating 
thereby the prefence of an alkali in excefs. 

The effects of this water, as a medicine, are very ftriking 
and well eftablifhed, Its immediate operation, when drank 
in a moderate quantity, is to raife the fpirits, and in fome 
perfons to produce a degree of vertigo. ‘This is the greater, 
ceteris paribus, the hotter the water is. It afterwards proves 
diuretic, increafes perfpiration, and keeps the flcin in a foft, 
moift flate, highly favourable to the removal of many ail- 
orders. 

The waters are reforted to for a great variety of com- 
plaints, particularly in the complicated diforders of the 
digeftive and biliary organs, which follow a long habit of 
free living. They are alfo highly ferviceable in difeates of 
the kidnies and bladder. 

Aken waters, like all the moft celebrated thermal fprings, 
were long in high repute as baths, before phyficians ventured 
to prefcribe them internally. The vaft profufion of water 
which is thrown up, the high temperature which it pofleffes, 
its trong impregnation with fulphur in a very ative form, 
and its alkaline ingredient, give it moft valuable properties 
for external ufes. It is employed to ftimulate cold paralytic 
limbs ; and to foften the rigidity of the joints and ligaments 
left by gout and rheumatifm. It is allo of great fervice in 
cutaneous complaints, to the cure of which, the fulphur 
and the alkali probably highly contribute. A long con- 
tinued courfe of this (as of every other) fulphureous water, 
caufes the whole body to acquire a f{mell of fulphur, and 
tarnifhes filver kept in the pockets. 

Thefe waters have been imitated artificially by paffing ful- 
phurated hydrogen gas through a hot and very weak alkaline 
water, but the imitation is attended with much difficulty. 

See Blordel’s Defcript. Therm. Aquifgranenfium—Lucas 
on Mineral Waters—and Saunders’s ‘l'reatife on Mineral 
Waters, 1800. 

AIXO, or Arxos, flats or fhallows within the fecond 
fort, at the entrance into Carthagena harbour, on the Spa- 
nifh main, South America, which ftretch out nearly fouth- 
fouth-eaft, towards the main land within the iflands that lie 
before the harbour. 

AIZENAY, atown of France, in the department of 
Vendee, in the diftri& of La Roche fur Yonne ; ten leagues 
fouth of Nantes. 

AIZOON, As Cao, Jemper-vivum, or ever-living, in Bo- 
tany, a genus of the ico/andria pentagynia clals and order, of 
the natural order of /ucculente, and of the ficoidee of Jullien. 
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In Gmelin’s Linneus, it is a genus of the polyandria penta- 
gynia clafs and order. Its charaéters are, that the calyx isa 
one-leafed perianthium, divided into five lanceolate, per- 
manent fegments; no corolla: the ftamina have very many 
capillary filaments, inferted by bunches into the finufes of 
the calyx, the anthers fimple; the piftillum has a germ five- 
cornered, {uperior, the flyles five and fimple, the ftigmas 
fimple: the pericarpium isa five-celled, five-valved, {welling 
and retufe capfule ; the feeds are feveral, roundifh or kid- 
ney-fhaped. There are ten fpecies, viz. 1. A. canarienfe, 
purflane-leaved A. with leaves wedge-ovate, flowers feffile ; 
the ficoides of Niffolius, and fai of Plukenet: a native 
of the Canary iflands ; annual; cultivated in 1731. 2. A. 
hifpanicum, Spanith A. with leaves lanceolate ; flowers fef- 
file ; the frcoidea of Dillenius; an annual plant, growing 
naturally in Spain and Africa; a variety of this was brought 
from the Cape, and cultivated in 1728. 3. A. /anceolaium, 
panicled A. with leaves lanceolate, flowers panicled ; bien- 
nial ; growing naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; cul- 
tivated in 1759. 4. A. /armentofum, with leaves linear fili- 
form, panicle dichotomous, flowers folitary, peduncled ; 
brought from the Cape by Sparrman. 5. A. paniculatum, 
fhaggy, leaves lanceolate, flowers feffile, branches ereét. 
6. A. perfoliatum, downy, leaves inverfely-ovate, conjoined, 
cryftalline-dotted-flowers, peduncled. 7. A. glinoides, hairy 
A. fhaggy, herbaceous, procumbent, leaves ovate, flowers 
feffile, dittin&. 8. A. fecundum, fhag-hoary, herbaceous, 
procumbent, leaves ovate, flowers fefiile, imbricate, one- 
ranked. 9. A. fruticofum, thrubby A. fhrubby, ereé, {mooth, 
leaves lanceolate, flowers feffile. 10. A. rigidum. {tiff A. 
fhrubby, procumbent, downy, leaves ovate, flowers feffile, 
remote. The fix laft {pecies were brought from the Cape 
by Thunberg. The three firft {pecies may be raifed on mo- 
derate hot-beds, in the fpring; and the other {pecies muft 
be managed like other Cape plants. 

Aizoon. See SEpuM. 

AIZU, in Geography, a town of Japan, and capital of a 
{mall country of the fame name. 

AKABA, a gulf or arm of the Red-Sea, formed by a 
tongue of land, which is part of Arabia, that feparates this 
ulf from that of Suez ; about 30 leagues long and 3 wide. 

AKABAR, or Caraat Ev AxaBa, a town of Arabia, 
onthe gulf to which it gives name ; 57 leagues fouth of Jeru- 
falem, and 53 leagues eatt of Suez. 

AKACHAN, a river of Siberia, which joins the Judoma. 
N. lat. 60° 8’. E.long. 139° 22’. 

AKALCALAKI, a town of Georgia, in Afiatic 
Turkey, about 70 miles fouth-weft of Teflis, and 88 miles 
north-welt of Erivan. 

AKALZIKA, or Acarzixe’, a town of Afiatic Tur- 
key, in the province of Satabago, a country of Georgia. 
See ACALZIKE’. 

AKAM, or Acam, acountry of Africa, on the coaft 
of Guinea, near the fource of the Volta. 

AKANIMIMA, atown or village of Africa, on the 
Ivory coaft, near Cape Apollonia. It flands on rfing 
ground, and commands an extenfive fea and land profpeét. 

AKANNI. See AcueEm. 

AKANSA, a town of North America, in South Ca- 
rolina, fituate on the river Miffiffippi, near a river of the 
fame name. N. lat. 36°. W. long. 89° 46'. 

AKAOT, a town of Hindoftan, in the diftri& of Berar. 
N. Jat. 24° 13/. Bilongs 77cigse 

AKARA, in Botany, a {pecies of Cacopnyitium. 

AKAS, 1n Geography, a {mall town of Tranfylvania, be- 
tween the river Caralna and a branch of that river, not far 


from Zatmar. 
AKASABI, 
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AKASAKI, a town of Japan, in the province of Mikava. 


AKASI, a town of Japan, in the province of Farima, 

AKASSEB-ASSELAM, a town of Egypt, marking 
the boundary of Afia and Africa. 

AKAST, a town of Arabia, 25 leagues eaft of Jerufa- 
lem. 

AKBAR, or Axper, Surtan, in Biography and Hifory, 
the fixth of the defcendants of Timur Bek or Tamerlane, 
who reigned in Hindoftan under the appellation of Mosuls, 
was born in 1542, and fucceeded his father Hemaiun in 
1550. He was proclaimed emperor at Calanor, in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, and affumed the title of Filal Odin, g. d. 
the agerandizer of religion. Having overthrown the Patans 
and taken poffeffion of Dehli, he was inaugurated in this 
city, and aflumed the government which had been at 
firft adminiftered by his tutor, Beyram Khan. He then 
made himfelf matter of the ftronm fortrefs of Chitor, after a 
fevere engagement with a rebel chief, and quelled other in- 
furreGtions ; and having obtained an interval of tranquillity, 


he made a2 pilgrimage barefoot, to Azmir, at the diitance . 


of 2co miles, for the purpofe of vifiting the tomb of Haji 
Mondi, and of obtaining children by the interceffion of this 
faint. During his abode at Fettipur, on his return, he was 
informed of a rebellion at Guzerat, which haftened his march 
to this province ; and having fubdued the rebels, reduced 
the caftle of Surat, and fecured the province by fortifying 
Ahmed-abad, he returned to Hindoftan. In this year he 
finifhed the cattle of Agra at an expence of two millions 500 
thonfand rupees, laid out £4 million on the walls and palace 
of Fettipur, and began to ere the fumptuous fepulchres of 
his family at Sehander, five miles from Agra. At this time 
he directed his views to the conquett of Bengal, and having, 
after a long fiege, taken poileifion of Patan, he became 
matter of the whole country. His next acquilitions were 
Kabul, Kandahar, Kafhmir, and Sindi. Having united 
thefe countries to his empire, he employed a powerful army 
in the invafion of Dekan, which, notwithitanding vigorous 
refiftance on the part of the queen of this country, fubdued 
feveral provinces and annexed them to the Mogul empire. 
Whilt Akbar was engaged in the profecution of the De- 
kan war, his pro{perity was interrupted by a concurrence of 
domeftic misfortunes. He was deprived of two of luis fons, 
viz. Sultan Morad, in 1598, and Sultan Danul, in 1604, 
by intemperance ; and his fon Selim took the advantage of 
his abfence, for {cizing his treafures and marching a nume 

yous army towards Agra, in order to take poflefion of his 
father’s throne. Akbar, as foon as he received intelligence 
of his fon’s rebellion, haltened back to Agra, and having 
made ineffeGtual overtures of accommodation, in enforcing 
which his Vizir Aput Faz loft his life, he refolved to 
turn his arms againit Selim. But as he had loft his other 
fons, he once more attempted to perfuade his fon into fub- 
miffion. With this view he employed the tutor of Selim 
‘to convey letters to him, in which he reproached him for 
his rebellion ; but at the fame time declared, that, as he was 
his only ton and heir, he was ready to receive him to favour. 
The father’s letters and the tutor’s arguments produced 
effe@& ; Selim returned to Agra and fubmitted. Akbar at 
firft treated him with aulterity, but at length pardoned him, 
though he {till retained fufpicions of his fon’s fidelity. The 
emperor did not long furvive this reconciliation. Being in- 
cenfed againft a Mirza, who governed one of his provinces, 
he refolved to renove him by poifon; and for this purpofe 
he ordered two pills of opium, In one of which there was 
porfon. Having held thefe in his hand for fome time, he gave 
one to the Mirza, and by miltake took the poifoncd one him- 
felf. The confequence, notwithitanding the ufe of remedies 
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as foon as the mitake was difcovered, was fatal. When Se. 
lim paid his dying father a vifit, he put his own turban on 
the prince’s head, and girt him with his father Hemaiun’s 
{word ; but on the 1eth day after he had taken the poifon, 
Akbar died, A. D. 1605, at the age of 63 years, and was 
baricd in the family fepulchre near Apra. 

Akbar was diftinguifhed by his conquefts, and by his fuc- 
cefs in reducing almoft the whole of India to obedience: 
He was alfo one of the few fovereigns intitled to the appel- 
lation both of Great and Good, and the only one of the 
Mohammedan race, whofe mind was fo far divelted of the 
illiberal prejudices of the fanatical religion in which he was 
educated, as to be capable of forming a plan worthy of a 
monarch who loved his people, and was folicitous to render 
them happy. Although he was not attached by profeffion 
to any form of religion himfelf, he was not a perfecutor of 
any. In 1582 he wrote a letter to-the king of Portugal, 
preferved by Frafer, and containing an avowal of fentiments, 
liberal and enlightened; in which he defires that a tran{lation 
of the Chriftian feriptures into Arabic or Perfian might- be 
fent hin, and at the fame time a learned perfon to explain 
the Chriftian religion. One Geronimo. Xavier was députeds 
and with this view learned the Perfian language; but the 
gofpels, which were tranflated into this language, and pre- 
{ented to the Mogul in 1602, were fo intermixed with popif 
legends, that they were not likely to be very intelligible or 
to produce any very good effe&t. As in every province of* 
his extenfive dominions, the Hindoos formed the great body 
of his fubje&ts, Akbar endeavoured to acquire a perfe& 
knowledge of their religion, their fciences, their laws, and 
their inftitutions ; in order that he might condu@ every part 
of his government, particularly the adminiltration of jultice, 
in a manner as much accommodated as poffible to their own 
ideas. In thefe generous views he was feconded by Abul 
Fazl, a minilter whofe underftanding was not lefs enlighten- 
ed than that of his matter. By their affiduous refearches, and 
confultations of learned men, fuch information was obtained 
as enabled this Vizir to publifh a brief compendium of 
Hindoo jurifprudence in the Ayeen Akbery, which may be 
confidered as the firft genuine communication of its prin- 
ciples to perfons of a different religion. In what eftimation 
the mild government of Akbar was held by the Hindoos 
we may learn from a beautiful letter of Jeffwant Sing, Rajah 
of Joudpore, to Aurengzcbe, his fanatical and perfecuting 
fucceffor. “* Your royal anceftor, Akbar, whefe throne is 
now in heaven, conducted the affairs of this empire in equity 
and firm fecurity for the {pace of 52 years, prelerving every 
tribe of men in eafe and happimefs. Whether they were 
followers of Jefus, or of Mofes, of David, or of Mahomed ; 
were they Brahmins, were they of the fe of Dharians, 
which denies the eternity of matter, or of that which 
afcribes the exiltence of the world to chance, they all 
equally enjoyed his countenance and favour; infomuch that 
his people, in gratitude for the indifcriminate protection 
which he afforded them, diftinguifhed him by the appellation 
of Fuggot Grow, guardian of mankind.—If your Majefty 
places any faith in thofe books, by diltinction called divine, , 
you will there be inftruéted, that God is the God of all 
mankind, not the God of Mahomedans alone. '[he Pagan 
and the Muffulman are equally in his prefence. Diftin@ions 
of colours are of his ordination. It is He who gives exift- 
ence. In your temples, to his name the voice is raifed in. 
prayer; ina houfe of images, where the bell is fhaken, itil 
He is the obje& of adoration. To vilify the religion and 
cultoms of other men, is to fet at naught the pleafure of 
the Almighty. When we deface a piéture, we naturally 
incur the refentment of the painter ; and juftly has the poet 

' faid, 
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faid, prefume ‘not to arraign or to ferutinize the various 
works of Power divine.” For this valuable communication, 
we are indebted to Mr. Orme; Fragments, notes, p. 97- 
Frafer’s Hitt. Nadir Shah, p. 11—18. Mod. Un. Hilt. 
vol. v. p. 365—375- Robertfon’s Hift. Difquifition con- 
cerning India, p. 424. 

AKBEIK-BABA, in Geography, a town of Natolia, in 
Afiatic Turkey, 12 leagues north of Kutaja. 

AKDASCH, a large and flourifhing market town of 
Schirwan, in the territory of the Chan of Scheki; fituate 
to the fouth of Nuchi, on the bank of the Kur, and con- 
fifting of about 300 houfes. To this town all the neighbour. 
ing nations refort for trade and the barter of their commo- 
dities. 

AKEARADI, a country of Africa on the Gold 
Coatt. 

AKEFORD Bay, lies on the north fide of the ifland 
Holmfly, to the welt of the North Cape. N. lat. 71° 10’. 
E. long. 24° jo’. 

AKEN, Joun Van, in Biography, an engraver, who, 
from the ftyle of his etchings, 1s fuppofed to have lived in 
the 16th century. He is a different perfon from Achan the 
painter. 

AKENSIDE, Marx, M.D. more known as a poet 

than asa phyfician, was born at Newcaltle-upon-Tyne, in 
1721, and intended by his parents for a minilter among the 
Proteftant Diffenters; and with this view he was fent to 
Edinburgh, in 1739, at the age of 18. Having here ac- 
quired a ftronger propenfity to the ftudy of phyfic than to 
that of divinity, he removed to Leyden in 1742, and took 
his degree of dotor in that faculty in 1744. In that year, 
befides his thefis, “ De ortu et incremento fcetus humani,” 
delivered on account of his degree, he publifhed his cele- 
brated poem “ on the Pleafures of the Imagination,” which 
was received with great applaufe, and advanced the author 
to poetical fame. It is faid, that when Pope was fhewn the 
poem in manufcript by Dodfley, to whom it had been of- 
fered for a larger fum than he was inclined to give, he ad- 
vifed the bookfeller not to make a niggardly offer, for the 
author of it was no every day writer. It has been alfo fur- 
mifed, that this poem and {ome others were written before 
he went to Edinburgh. The poem, on its publication, was 
feverely attacked by Mr. (afterwards bifhop) Warburton, 
not on account of its poetry, but for fome remarks which 
the author had introduced on the nature and objects of ridi- 
cule; and vindicated by an anonymous friend, fince known 
to be Mr. Jeremiah Dyfon. ‘The next publication was 
«an Epiftle to Curio,” which contained a warm invective 
againtt Pulteney, earl of Bath, on account of his political 
condu&. In 5745, our author publifhed ten odes on dif- 
ferent fubjeGts, and in different {tyles and manners. In his 
fubfequent publications he was more flow. His ode to the 
earl of Huntingdon appeared in 1748; and in 1758, he at- 
tempted to route the national {pirit by an ode to the country 
gentlemen of England. Mott of his remaining poetical ef- 
fufions appeared in Dodfley’s colleétion : and of thefe the 
moft conliderable is, a‘ Hymn to the Naiads.”’ His poems 
were colleéted and publifhed in a quarto volume, in 1772, 
by Mr. Dy fon. 

On his return from Leyden, he fettled as a phyfician at 
Northampton; from thence he removed to Hampttead ; 
where he continued about two years and a half; and finally 
{ettled in London, where his friend, Mr. Dyfon, allowed 
him 3ool. a year, in order to enable him to maintain his rank 
as a phyfician. His medical reputation and practice gradu- 
ally increafed, and he was chofen a fellow of the Royal 
Society, appointed phyfician to St. ‘Thomas’s hofpital, ad- 
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mitted by mandamus, to the degree of door in phyfic, m 
the univerfity of Cambridge, elected a fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyficians in London ; and, upon the eftablifh- 
ment of the queen’s houfehold, advanced to the rank of one 
of her majetty’s phyficians. Notwithftanding his acknow- 
ledged abilities, and the fingular patronage by which he was 
diftinguifhed, he never arrived at any very confiderable emi- 
nence inhis profeffion. It has been faid, that he hada kind 
of haughtinefs and oftentation in his manners, which were 
not calculated to ingratiate him with his brethren of the fa- 
culty, or to render him generally acceptable. 

He died of a putrid fever in June 1770, in the 4gth year 

of his age, and was buried in the parifh-church of St. 
James’s, Weftminfter. His books and prints, of which he 
was a curious collector, came, after his death, into the pof- 
feffion of Mr. Dyfon. 
His medical writings were his “ Diflertatio de Dyfente- 
ria,”’ written in Latin, and much admired for the elegance 
of the language, publifhed in 1764, and twice tranilated 
into Englifh; ‘ Obfervations on the origin and ufe of the 
Lymphatic veflels in animals,” printed in the Phil. Tranf, 
for 17573 and vindicated againft the remarks of Dr. Alex. 
Monro, ina {mall pamphlet, publiflied in 1758; ** An ac- 
count of a Blow on the Heart and its effets,” publifhed in 
the Phil. Tranf. for 1763 ; ‘* Oratio Anniverfaria, ex infti- 
tuto Harveii, &c.”? read in 1759, and publifhed in 4to in 
1760 3 ‘* Obfervations on Cancers ;” ‘* Of the ufe of Ipe- 
cacuanha in Afthmas:’’ * A method of treating White 
Swellings of the Joints,”’ all publifhed in the firft volume of 
the Medical TranfaCtions. 

In Dr. Akenfide’s poems, and the notes annexed to them, 
we may difcover his extenfive acquaintance with ancient li- 
terature, and his ardent attachment to the caufe of civil and 
religious liberty. His politics were thought to incline to 
republicanifm, but no evidence to this purpofe is deducible 
from his poems; and his theology is fuppof-d to have verged 
towards deifm; and yet, in his ode to Hoadly, and to the 
author of the Memoirs of the Houfe of Brandenburgh, he 
has teftified his rezard for pure Chriftianity, and his diflike 
of attempts for fetting men free from the reftraints of reli- 
gion. Our readers may be gratified with the following ex- 
tract from the firft of thefe odes. 


«* To him the teacher blefs’d, 
Who fent religion from the palmy field 
By Jordan, like the morn to cheer—the weft, 
And lifted up the veil which heav’n from earth conceal’d, 
To Hoadly thus his mandate he addrefs’d ; 
Go, then, and refcue my difhonoured law 
From hands rapacious, and from tongues impure; 
Let not my peaceful name be made a lure, 
Fell perfecution’s mortal {nares to aid : 
Let not my words be impious chains, to draw, 
The free-born foul in more than brutal awe, 
To faith without affent, allegiance unrepaid.” 


Dr. Akenfide’s rank among the Englih poets is affigned 
to him in confequence of his ‘ Pleafures of the Imagina- 
tion,”’ founded on Addifon’s well known papers on the 
fame fubje@, in the SpeGtator:—“ the moft beautiful di- 
da&tic poem,’’ fays Mr. Cooper, in his letters concerning 
tafte, “that ever adorned the Englifh language ;:’’ and 
though abftrated in its nature, fo popular, than when it 
firft appeared, it pafled through feveral editions, and ‘is 
ftill read,” fays an excellent judge (Dr. Aiken), ‘ with 
enthufiafm by thofe who have acquired a relith for the lofty 
conceptions of pure poetry, and the ftrains of numerous 
blank verfe.”? ‘The merit of this poem, and of the writer, 
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is fo jultly appreciated by Mrs. Barbauld in an Effay pre- 


fixed to an ornamented edition of this poem, publifhed in 
1795, that we fhall gratify our readers by fubjoining a part 
of the fummary with which it concludes. ‘* If the genius 
of Akenfide is to be eftimated from this poem, it will be 
found to be lofty and elegant, chafte, correét, and claf- 
fical; not marked with {trong traits of originality, not 
ardent nor exuberant. His enthufiafm was rather of that 
kind which is kindled by reading and imbibing the fpirit of 
authors, than by contemplating at firft hand the works of 
nature. Asa verfifier, Akenfide is allowed to ftand amongft 
thofe who have given the mot finifhed models of blank 
verfe. His periods are long but harmonious; the cadences 
fall with grace, and the meafure is fupported with uniform 


dignity. His mufe poffefies the mien ered, and high com- 
manding gait. We {hall {carcely find a low or trivial expref- 


fion introduced; a carelefs and unfinifhed line permitted to 
fland. His ftatelinefs, however, is fomewhat allied to {tiff- 
nefs. His verfe is fometimes feeble through too rich a re- 
cundancy of ornament, and fometimes laboured into_a 
degree of obfcurity from too anxious a defire of avoid- 
ing natural and limple exprefiions.” Biog. Brit. Gen. 
Biog. 

AKERKUEF, in Geography, a mountain of Afiatic Tur- 
key, eaft of the Euphrates, in the government of Bagdad. 
Tavernier placed it between the Euphrates and. the Tigris, 
fuppofing that“the ruins found here are thofe of the tower 
of Babel. 

AKERMAN, or Bietcorop, in Geography, a town of 
Beffarabia, on the coalt of the Black Sea, at the mouth of 
the Dneilter, 22 miles fouth-eaft of Bender. E.long. 21° 
14. N.lat. 46° 8’. 

AKERSLOOT, Wicuiam, in Biography, a painter 
and engraver, who lived at Haarlem, and flourifhed in 1624. 

AKERSUND, in Geography, a bay on the coaft of 
Norway, ten leagues weit. norti-wett of Frederickftadt. 

AKHISAR, q.d. white-ca/lle, a name given by the 
Turks to the ancient THyaTiaa, on account of the white 
marble that abounds there. It is a town of Natolia, in 
Afiatic Turkey, 13 leagues eaft-fouth-eaft of Pergamo ; 
fituate in a fertile plain on the river Hermus, abounding 
with grain and cotton, and carrying on acommerce of opium 
and Turkey carpets. N.lat. 38° 50’. E. long. 28° 30’. 

AKI, a province of Japan, in the weftern part of the 
ifland of Niphon ; with a town of the fame name. 

AKIBA, in Biography, a famous Jewifh Rabbi, lived in 
the firft century of the Chriftian era, foon after the deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalem, and devoted himfelf to the ftudy of the 
Cabbaliftic philofophy. In the earlier period of his life, 
and till he was 40 years of age, he was a fhepherd in the 
fervice of a rich citizen of Jerufalem; but his mafter’s 
daughter having promifed to marry him, if he became a 
learned man, he afliduoufly applicd to itudy. So fuccefs- 
ful was his application, that he became one of the moft famous 
teachers in the fchools of fewifh learning, firlt at Lydda, 
and afterwards at Jafna; and if the Jewifh accounts may be 
credited, he had 24,000 difciples. The Jews of Palettine 
eiteemed him fo highily, that they {crupled not to fay, that 
God revealed to him what he had concealed from Mofes. 
The book intitled Jetzirah, which has been afcribed to 
Abraham, is faid to have been written by him, and though 
it abounds with trifles and abfurdities, it was quoted by the 
Jews at this period, as of divine authority. Towards the 
clofe of his life, Akiba joined the ftandard of the impottor 
Barchochebas, who appeared under the charaéter of the 
Meffiah, to deliver his countrymen from the power of the 
emperor Adrian. When this impoftor was taken prifoner, 
and his followers put to the fword, Akiba and his fon Pap- 
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pus were flayed alive. This happened, according to. the 
Jewith chronologifts, in the year 120; but, according to 
Bafnage (lib. vii. c.12-), in 138. Akiba was honoured 
by the Jews, after his death, as an eminent doétor of their 
law ; and his tomb, fuppofed to be at Tiberias, was vifited 
with great folemnity. He is faid to have altered the He- 
brew text of the Bible, with re{pe& to the age of the pa- 
triarchs, when they began to have children, which is greater 
according to the Septuagint than in the Hebrew text ; and 
he did this, it is faid, to put off the period of the Meffiah’s 
advent, which, according to the tradition of the Jews, was 
not to take place till the completion of 6000 years. It has 
been argued, that the tranflation of Aquila, which was pub- 
lithed in the 12th year of Adrian, agrees with the Hebrew 
text of this time, and that this Aquila having gone over 
from the profeffion of Chriltianity to that of the Jewith 
religion, and enlifted among the difciples of Akiba, per- 
fuaded his mafter to make this alteration. Pezron Antiq. 
c.16. This charge, however, is feebly fupported, and the 
diflonance between the two texts is a difficulty that remains 
flill to be fatisfactorily folved. Gen. Di&.  Brucker’s 
Philof. by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 200. 

AKIM, in Geography, a town of Africa, on the Gold 
Coaitt. 

AKIURECK, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia, 
eight leagues ealt-fouth-eaft of Kaitamoni. 

AKKER, a city of Syria, fituate upon mount Bargy- 
lus, about nine leagues to the fouth-ealt of Tortofa; alfo 
a river that runs byit. This, fays Dr. Shaw, (Trav. p. 269.) 
mutt have been formerly as noted for its ftrength, extent, 
and beauty, as it is now for the goodnefs of the apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, and other fruit, which it produces ; 
and he fuggelts that it is the Air, i.e. the city, mentioned 
in Scripture. Amos. ix. 7. 

AKKIA, an ifland near the weft coaft of Eaft Green- 
land. N. lat. 60° 38’. W. long. 46°. 

AKKIAH, a town of Romania, in European Turkey, 
eight miles eaft of Burgas. 

AKOND, an officer of juftice in Perfia, who takes cog= 
nizance of the caufes of orphans and widows ; of centra@s, 
and other civil concerns. He is the head of the fchool’ of. 
law, and gives leGiures to all the fubaltern officers; he has 
his deputies in all the courts of the kingdom, who, with the 
fecond fadra, make all contracts. 

AKOUSCHY, in Zoology, the Cavia Acufchy, the 
olive cavy of Pennant, has a fhort tail, with the upper 
parts of the body of an olive colour, and the under part. 
whitifh. Some have reckoned this animal a variety of the 
Acoutr; but it differs from it in having a tail, which the 
other wants, or rather a longer tail than that of the other; 
in being fmaller; and in having its hair of an olive, and not 
a red, colour; which are differences, fays Buffon, fufficient 
to conftitute two diftin&t fpecies. It is about the fize of a 
half-grown rabbit, is eafily tamed, is hunted with dogs, and 
reckoned the fineft game in South America. Its flefh is 
white and delicate, and much efteemed by the inhabitants of 
Guiana, Cayenne, and. Brafil, where this animal is found. 
It inhabits the woods, and lives on fruits; has fuch a dread 
of water, that it will fubmit to be feized by the dogs rather 
than go into it; and it will fometimes, though rarely, cry 
like the reftlefs cavy. Buffon by Smellie, vol. v. p.61. 
vol. vill. p. 270. 

AKQUEDAN, in Geography;. a town of Africa,. with- 
a Dutch fa€tery, on the Gold Coatt. 

AKRIDA, a town of Macedonia, in European Turkey, 
fituate on the Drino, 124 leagues. welt of Conftantinople, 


and 45 leagues fouth-eaft of Ragula. N, lat. 41° 46’. E. long. 
20° 30’, 
i AKSA, 
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AKSA, ariver of Georgia in Afia, that runs into the 
Cafpian Sea, near Zitrach or Tereck. 

AKSCHINSKA, a town and fortrefs of Ruffia, 16 
leagues fouth of Doroninikk. 

AKSERAJ, a town of Natolia, in Afiatic Turkey, ‘20 
leagues eaft-north-eaft of Konich, or Cogn. N. lat. 38° 
26'. E.long. 34° 14’. 

AKSHEBSHAR, a town of Natolia, nine leagues 
fouth-welt of Eregri. 

AKSHEHR, a town of Natolia, 23 leagues weft of 
Konieh. N. lat. 38° 26’. E. long. 31° 36!. 

AKSU, a province of Little Bukharia, to the north of 
Kafhgar, and weft of the province of Turfan, about 350 
miles long, and 70 in breadth. Its chief town, of the fame 
-name, lies on the north fide of a {mall river, which runs 
fouth-eaft, and lofes itfelf in the fands. N. lat. 42° 30% 
E. long. 83° 26’. 

AKULA, an ancient city of Afia, fituate on the eaftern 
bank of the Tigris. 

AKUN, Axunox, and Akutan. Sce Fox Tflands. 

AKURA, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the govern- 
ment of Tarabuc, or Tripoli of Syria; feven or eight 
leagues from mount Libanus. It has a Maronite bifhop. 

AL, an Arabic particle, prefixed to words, to exalt, or 
give them a more emphatical fignilication.—As, in Alkoran, 
Algebra, Kc. 

AL, or Atp, in our Ancient Writings, fignifies as much 
as old, ancient.—This being prefixed to the names of places, 
exprefles their antiquity 5 as Aldborough, Aldszate, &c. 

ALA, a Latir term, literally figmifying wing, ufed, in 
Anatomy, for feveral parts of the body, which bear fome 
refemblance to the figure of a wing. 

Thus, the lobes of the liver are fometimes called ale. 

The foft {pongious bodies in the pudendum muliebre, ufually 
called the nymphe, are denominated alz. 

The two cartilages of the nofe, which form the noftrils, 
are called ale. { 

And the fame denomination is given to the tip of the 
aAuricLe; and to the whole cartilaginous part of the ear, 
by way of diftinGtion, from the tip and pendant part below, 
called the lobe. It is alfo applied to the procets of the os 
Sphenoides. 

The term ale is fometimes applied to the arm-pits, other- 
wife called a:ilie. Thefe parts abound with glands, and are 
great receptacles of bumours; whence a rank {mell fome- 
times exhales, called feior alarum. 

Ava, in Botany, a name given by the Latin writers of 
Medicine, in the later ages; to the helentum, or ELECSMPANE. 

Ata is alfo ufed in Botany, for the angle which the 
Jeaves, or the ftalks, or pedicles of the leaves, form with 
the ftem, or branches of the plant from which they arife. 
This angle is ulualiy acute, and always is directed upwards. 

Ata is fometimes allo apylied to the angle formed by the 
branches themfelves with the ftem, which is alfo obferved 
to be very rerular and uniferm. i 

Ars has feveral other different fignifications. It molt 
frequently 4s ufed to exprefs the holiow of the flalk of a 
plant, which either the leaf, or the pedicle of the leaf, makes 


with it; orit is that heliow turning, or Sinus, p aced be-_ 


tween the ftalk, or brane of a plant, and its leat, from 
whence a new offspring is wont to put forth. Sometimes 
it is taken alfo for a little branch, as when we fay, a ttock, 
or {tem of a plant, is armed with many ale; becaule thele 
- {mall branches ftand out from it, in form of fo many wings. 
Av# is alfo ufed t» fignify thofe petals, or leaves of the 
papil onaccous flowers, placed between thofe others which are 
called the vexidum and the carina, which make the top and 
bottom of the flower. Inflanccs:of flowers of this ftruc- 
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wre feén in the flowers of peas and beans, in which the 
top leaf or petal is the vexi//um, the bottom the carina, and 
the fide ones the ale. , 

Avzis alfo ufed for thofe extremely flender and membra- 
naceous parts of fome feeds, which appear as wings placed 
on them, asin the plumeria, the fruit of the trumpet-flower, 
the fruit of the maple, and the like, which are called by 
botanifts alated feeds. 

_ Ars is finally ufed alfo for thofe membranaceous expan- 
fions, which run all the way along the ftems of fome plants 
and are therefore called a/ated flalks. a 

Ava, in the Military Art, the two wings or extremes of 
anarmy ranged in form of battle. ; 

An ala of horfe, amongft the Romans, confifted of 300 
horfemen, and was divided into turme and decurie ; each 
turma confilling of 30 men, and each decuria of ten; fo 
that there were in every ala ten turmz, and in every turma 
three decuriz. 

Axa, in Geography, atown of Japan, in the province of 
Satzuima. 

Axa,orAr,atownof Arabia, 21 leagues N.E. of Hagiaz. 

Aca--Miriarensis, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal 
city of Africa, in the Mauritania Cefarienfis, 

Ava-Nova, a town of Pannonia, according to Antonine. 

ALABA, a fmall :fland in the Indian ocean, near T'a- 
probana, according to Ptolemy. 

ALABA, or Arava, in Geography, a {mall difti@ or 
province of Spain, extending along the river Ebro, from 
the mountains of Bifcay, to the frontiers of Navarre, and 
comprehending about feven or eight leagues in length, and 
fix or feven leagues in breadth. The foil is fruitful in rye, 
barley, vines, and feveral forts of fruits; and the iron mines 
of the country furnifh materials for the manufacture of arms 
and other utenfils, which furnihh articles of commerce. The 
chief towns Vidoria. 

Avasa, a large kingdom of Africa, forming a part of 
MonemucI, is fituate to the eaft of Cambate, and extends 
to the coait of Zanguebar. It is inhabited by a cruel peo- 
ple, called Gallas. 

ALABAGIUM, in Ancient Geography, a promontory 
of Afia, in Carmania, upon the borders of the Ichthyophagi, 
according to Ptolemy. 

ALABAHA, in Geography, a confiderable’ river of 
America, in Eaft Florida.—Allo, a river of Georgia, which 
purfues a foutherly courfe to the gulf of Mexico, 100 miles. 
W. of the head of St. Mary’s river. The country on the 
welt of this river, though miry and barren, is paieable to 
that on the eaft. ey 

ALABAMA, an Indian village, delightfully fituate on 
the banks of the Miflifipp:. he inhabitants are the re- 
mains of the ancient A abama nation, which inhabited the 
ealt arm of the great Mobile river, that full bears their name, 
now poflefled by the Creeks, or Mufcogulges, by whom they 
were conquered. 

Avasama is alfo the name of a river in America, which 
is formed by the junction of the Coofee or High-town river, 
acd Tallapoofee river, at little Tallafee, and runs ina 
fouth-weft direction, until it meets Vombigbee river from 
the north-weft at the great ifland which it there forms, go 
miles from the mouth of Mobile bay, m the gult oi Mexico, 
This beautitul river has a gentle current, pure waters, and 
excellent fh; and its banks abound with valuable pra‘uc- 
tions in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. ‘Travcllers 
have failed down this river in boats, in the month ot May, 
in mine days from Little Tallafee to Mobile bay, a diftance 
of about 352 n ies. : 

ALALANA, a town of Arabia Felix, placed by Pto- 
lemy in long. 74° 30’. and lat. 20° 15’. 
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ALABANDA, a town of Caria, in Afia Minor, fouth 
ofthe river Mzander. It was founded by Alabandus, who 
on this account was worfhipped by its inhabitants, called 
Alabandi, Alabandii, and Alabandenfes. In the time of 
Pliny it was a free city, whence it was proverbially denomi- 
nated the mott fortunate city of the Carians. Strabo (vol. 
xii. p. 976.) reprefents the Alabandenfes as luxurious and 
gluttonous, and devoted to pleafure. Some writers have 
given the name Alabanda to Antiocuia. 

ALABARCHA, in Antiquity, a kind of magiftrate 
among the Jews of Alexandria, whom the emperors al- 
lowed them to eleét, to have the fuperintendency of their 
policy, and to decide differences and difputes which arofe 
among them. 

- ALABARDA, the name of a {pear anciently ufed by 
the Helvetians and Germans. 

ALABASTER, Wictiam, in Biography, an Englifh 
divine, was born at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, in tiie 16th cen- 
tury, educated in Trinity college, Cambridge ; and accom- 
panied the earl of Effex, as his chaplain, in his expedition 
to Cadiz, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Fickle in ~his 
temper, unfteady in his principles, and diffatished with his 
fituation, and at the fame time feduced by the pomp of the 
Romith worfhip and the ref{peét paid to its priefts, he became 
a convert to the church of Rome. But in his new connec- 
tion he was difappointed ; and upon his return to England, 
he refumed the Proteftant profeflion, and obtained prefer- 
ments in the Englifh church ; being appointed to a living 
in Hertfordfhire, and a prebend of St. Paul’s. He was well 
acquainted with the Hebrew language ; but fo much at- 
tached to the unintelligible myfteries of the Jewifh cabbala, 
that his knowledge of the original language of the Old 
Teftament was of little fervice to him in the interpretation 
of Scripture. Of his talents as a Biblical commentator, 
we may form fome judgment by the fermon which he 
preached on taking his degree of doétor in divinity at Cam- 
bridge. His text was 1 Chron.i.r. Adam, Seth, Enos ; 
and having juit touched upon the literal fenfe, he enlarged 
on its myftical meaning ; explaining Adam by misfortune 
and mifery, and fo of the reft. He wrote a Lexicon Pen- 
taglotton, which was printed in folio, in 1637; and other 
works of a myttical kind, viz. “ Apparatus in Revelatio- 
nem Jefu Chrifti,” printed at Antwerp, in 1607; “ Spira- 
culum Tubarum feu fons Spiritualium expofitionum ex equi- 
vocis Pentateuchi fignificationibus,” and ‘ Ecce Sponfus 
venit, feu Tuba pulchritudinis, hoc eft, demontftratio quod 
non fit illicitum, nec impoffibile, computare durationem 
Mundi et tempus fecundi adventus Chriiti,”’ all printed in 
London. He was alfo the author of a Latin tragedy, in- 
titled Roxana, which, at its exhibition in a college at Cam- 
bridge, produced a fingular accident. When the laft words, 
Sequar, Jequar, were pronounced, the voice and manner of 
the actor fo terrified a lady who was prefent, that fhe irre- 
coverably loft her fenfes. Alabafter died in the year 1640. 
Gen. Di&. 

AvasasteErR, albdtre, Fr. alabaftrites of Pliny, in Mine- 
ralogy. Some derive the word from albus, becaufe of the 
whitenefs of this ftone. Others from «rxGaspov, which they 
form from the privat. «, and AzpuCaw, capio, to take ; this 
ftone being too fmooth and flippery for the hand to faften 
hold of it. Under this name are confounded two minerals, 
wholly diftin& from each other when pure, but which, in 
fome of the varieties, are occafionaliy mixed together. 

The compaZ gypfum of Kirwan (Alabaftrite, La Meth. 
albatre gypfeux de Lifle. Dichter Gypftein,s Werner) 
when of a white or yellowifh, or greenifh colour, femi- 
tranfparent, and capable of receiving a polifh, is known 
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among ftatuaries by the name of alabafter, which term is 
alfo retained as a fecondary appellation in moft books of 
mineralogy ; and is certainly the alabaftrices of Pliny, 
which is charaéterifed by that author as a fone refembling 
gypfum. When its colours are difpofed in hands or clouds, 
it is called, in the firll cafe, onyx alabafter, and in the lat- 
ter, agate alabafter. It not unfrequently contains a fuffh- 
cient portion of carbonated lime to produce a brifkc effer- 
vefcence with nitrous acid; and hence has originated the 
confufion of authors, who make the circumftance of effer- 
vefcence an effential diftin@ive chara&ter between the gyp- 
feous and calcareous alabafters. Its fpecitic gravity feldom 
exceeds 1.9. Its fraéture is compact—{plintery, fometimes 
verging on the fine-grained foliated. In tranfparency, it is 
confiderably fuperior to white wax, allowing light to pafs 
readily through it, but not tranfmitting the forms of objeéts. 
By flight calcination it is converted into Paris plafter. 

Gypfeous alabafter is very eafily worked, but is not ful 
ceptible of a polifh equal to marble. It is made into vafes, 
columns, tables, and other ornamental articles of furniture ; 
thin flabs of it have even been ufed in one of the churches 
of Florence inftead of window glafs. Its brittlenefs, how- 
ever, and want of luftre, have caufed it to be almoft wholly 
fuperfeded by more durable materials. Among tke ancients, 
the moft etteemed came from Carmaria, Upper Egypt, and 
Syria: of the variety called onyx, the boxes for holding per- 
fumes were moftly fabricated; thus, in Horace, we meet 
with «© Nardi parvus onyx.” 

The calcareous alabafler, or finter (albatre calcaire), is a 
ftone of the fame family as ftalaGtite, confifting chiefly of 
carbonat of lime, and exhibiting a confiderable variety of 
colours ; fuch as pure white, yellowifh, greenifh, reddifh, 
and bluifh grey : its fraéture is ftriated or fibrous, the ftria 
fometimes parallel and fometimes divergent : its hardnefs is 
fomewhat inferior to that of marble, which neverthelefs 
does not prevent it from receiving a good polifh: its fpe- 
cific gravity from 2.4 to 2.8 : its tranfparency is nearly equal 
to that of white wax : it effervefces with acids, and burns 
to lime. Two forts of alabafter are diftinguifhed by fta- 
tuaries, the common and oriental; under the latter of thefe 
are ranked the hardeft, the fineft, and the beft coloured 
pieces; a number of fub-varieties are alfo produced by the 
colours being in veins, or dendritic, or in concentric undu- 
lating zones. Italy and Spain yield the moft beautiful fpe- 
cimens; the inferior kinds are found in Germany and 
France. It is manufactured, like the gypfeous alabatter, 
into tables, vafes, ftatues, chimney-pieces, &c. 

Many of the hot fulphureous waters rife out of the 
ground of a turbid wheyifh colour, on account of a large 
quantity of gypfum and chalk, which they hold fufpended, 
and in a ftate of half folution; as thefe grow cool and lofe 
their carbonic acid, the earthy particles are for the motft 
part depofited, lining the bottom and fides of the channels 
in which they flow with a compact alabafter. Advantage 
has been occafionally taken of this circumftance to obtain 
very beautiful impreffions of bas-reliefs, by expofing the 
moulds to a current of fuch water, till they have become 
filled with the earthy depofit. The moft remarkable of 
thefe {prings in Europe, is that which fupplies the baths 
of St. Philip in Tufcany : it is fituated on a mountain near 
Radicofani, and forms the fource of the little river Paglia. 
The water as it iffues forth is very hot, fprings out with 
great impetuofity, has a ftrong fulphureous odour, and 
holds in folution a large quantity of calcareous matter. 
From its very fource it flows in deep channels, covered with 
a thick cruft of ftalaétite, of a dazzling white, efpecially 


when the fun fhines upon it ; and which is harder or fofter 
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in proportion to the rapidity of the ftream, and the ob- 
liquity of its fall. "This circumftance fuggetted to Dr. 
Vegni the idea of eftablifhing, on this mountain, a manu- 
faGture of artificial alabafter. For this purpofe, he firft 
colleéted a number of platter models, of the beft bas-reliefs, 
in Rome and other places of Italy. Thefe models ferve to 
form the hollow moulds, which are made of fulphur, ac- 
cording to the following procefs. The plafter model is 
rubbed over with boiled linfeed oil, and furrounded with 
an edging of plafter, of the fame height as the intended 
thicknefs of the fubfequent bas-relief. Then fulphur, 
melted with jult fufficient heat to make it flow, is poured 
on the plafter model, and fills it to the height of the edg- 
ing. ‘The fulphur mould thus made, is placed in a kind 
of wooden tub, roughly put together, open at top and 
bottom, and of lefs diameter below than above. This 
tub has on the infide a falfe bottom, made of flips of 
wood laid crofs-wife, in order to detain, for a fhort 
time, the water which dafhes.on them. Juft above this; 
is a row of wooden pegs, faftened to the tub, around its 
whole inner circumference, on which the fulphur mould is 
let down, and thus fupported. The whole is then placed 
under the boiling fpring, and inclofed with walls, to pre- 
vent it from being difplaced by the wind. The water, 
which thus dafhes on the moulds, depofits its earth both 
within and without them, giving the impreffion in bas-relief 
within, and difpofing itfelf in an undulated furface on the 
outfide. The hardnels of the alabafter depends on the degree 
of obliquity at which the mould is placed, in order to reccive 
the dafhing of the water. The more vertical its pofition, 
the harder is the alabafter. However, as the hardeft mo- 
dels are not fo white as the fofter, the water is in fome 
cafes caufed to make a circuitous courfe, in order to de- 
pofit all its groffer particles before it arrives at the mould. 
Even the fofter ones, however, are as hard as Carrara 
marble, and furpafs it in whitenefs. The time required for 
thefe productions varies, according to the thicknefs, from 
one month to four. When the fulphur mould is fuffici- 
ently filled, and the ground of the model has acquired a 
thicknefs capable of fupporting the figures, the whole is 
removed from the water: the wooden fupports are broken 
by gentle ftrokes of the hammer, and the incruftation ‘on 
the outfide of the mould is chipped off by repeated ftrokes. 
Then the tub is ftruck with a fmart blow of a hammer, 
which feparates the madel from the mould ; generally, how- 
ever, cracking the latter. The brilliancy of the models 
is completed by brufhing them with a {tiff hair-brufh, and 
rabbing with the palm of the hand, 

The compofition of this alabafter is gypfum, mixed with 
a {mall proportion of carbonated lime. Dr. de Vegni has, 
after many attempts, fucceeded in giving a fine black, or 
flefh colour to the figures thus formed, by putting a veflel 
half full of colouring matter into the water, before it arrives 
at the mould. The colouring may alfo be varied, by pro- 
teGing particular parts of the mould, while the water con- 
tinues charged with colouring matter. 

A fpring of the fame kind as that juft deferibed, and 
applied to fimilar purpofes, is that of Guancavelica in 
Peru. The water rifes from the ground into a large bafon 
boiling hot, and of a muddy yellowifh white colour. At 
a little diftance from the bafon, the water becoming cool, 
depofits calcareous matter in fuch vatt abundance, as to 
fill large moulds with a compaét ftone, of which fome of 
the houfes of the town are conftru@ted. ‘The moulds of 
ftatuaries, in like manner, being expofed to the water, are 
filled with hard confufedly cryftallized alabafter, and the 
bas reliefs thus produced, by polifhing, become femitranf- 
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parent and very beautiful. The images made ufe of by the 
Catholics of Lima, in their religious ceremonies, are faid to 
be all formed in this manner. 

Pliny Nat. Hift.—Hauy, Traité de Minéralogie.—Kir- 
wan’s Mineralogy.—Bomare, Di&. d’Hift Nat.—Journal 
de Phyfique, vol. ix. 

ALABASTER, in Antiquity, is alfo ufed for a vafe, wherein 
odoriferous liquors were anciently put. 

The reafon of the denomination is, that veffels for this 
purpofe were frequently made of alabatter-ftone, which Pliny 
and other ancients reprefent as peculiarly proper for this 
purpofe. 

Several critics will have the box mentioned in the Gofpels 
as made of alabafter, to have been of glafs. And though 
the texts fay, that the woman broke it, yet the pieces feem 
miraculoufly to have been united, fince we are told, the 
entire box was purchafed by the emperor Conftantine, and 
preferved as a relic of great price. 

Ochers will have it, that the name alabafter denotes the 
form rather than the matter of this box. In this view, they 
define alabafter, by a box without a handle, deriving the 
word from the privitive «, and Az6n, anfa, handle. 

The expreffion, cuvtprbacx to arabeaspor, ufed by the 
evangelift Mark, (xiv. 3.) and which our tranflators have 
rendered ‘ She brake the box,’ has occafioned fome dif- 
ficulty in the interpretation of this paffage; but by refer- 
ring the term cw7enbace to the ointment, and not to the 
alabafter box; and rendering the words, with Bifhop 
Pearce, ‘ breaking fhe poured the box,”’ 7. ¢. breaking the 
parts of the ointment, and liquefying them by fhaking it, 
fhe poured fome of the ointment out of the box upon his 
head; or, with Mr. Wakefield, “ After fhaking the box 
together, fhe poured it out upon his head,” the difficulty 
is obviated. ‘To juftify this tranflation, and interpretation 
of the word cwzplaou, it may be obferved, that Luke 
(ix. 39.) ules cuspPev for bruifing. Blackwall, Sacred 
Claffics, vol. ii. p. 166. has remarked, that the fhaking of 
liquids of this nature breaks and feparates their parts, and 
thereby makes them more liquid and fragrant ; and that 
the word ouyren)aoa is an excellent one for that purpofe ; 
ae he very juftly quotes, on this occafion, Plato in Phe- 
one, Asarprbas +o Pappmxoy : Martial’s Epigrams, iii. < 
Ed. Delphin. o a a 


——“ Et fluere excufo cinnama fufa vitro.” 


and Lucretius, iv. 700. 


«« Fraéta magis redolere videntur 

Omnia quod contrita.”” 

See Pearce’s Com. vol. i. p. 276. Wakefield’s 
Silva critica. Pars rma. p. 156. 


Sir Edward Knatchbull and Dr. Hammond have fuggefted 
the fame interpretation of this paflage. 

AvasastTer is alfo faid to have been ufed for an ancient 
liquid meafure, containing ten ounces of wine, or nine of oil, 
and in this fenfe the alabafter was equal to half the fextary. 

AvaBasTER J/land, in Geography. See ELeEuTHERA. 

ALABASTRA, in Botany, are thofe little herbaceous 
leaves which encompaf{s the bottoms of flowers, particularly 
the rofe. See Caryx, &c. 

Some, with Jungius, explain alabaftra, by the globe or 
roundifh bud of the rofe juft peeping out. 

_ALABASTRA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Phry- 
gia, mentioned by Steph. Byz. on the authority of He- 
rodetus, but probably miftaken for Alabanda. Ptolemy 
mentions a town of this name in Egypt. 


ALABASTRITA, alabafters, in Natural Hiffory, the 
J name 
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name of a genus of foffils allied to the marbles, and defined 
to be {tones compofed of large feparate concretions, of great 
brightnefs, and an elegant, but fhattery ftructure, not very 
hard, not giving fire with ftecl, effervefcing with and foluble 
in acids, and calcining in a flight fire. See AvaBAsTER. 

ALABASTRITES is often ufed as fynonymous with 
alabafter. But Anfelmus Boetius diftinguifhes between ala- 
bafter aad alabaitrites, in making the criterion of the former 
to be fo foft, that it may be cut with a knife; and of the 
latter, that it is fo hard that it cannot be fo cut. 

Grew fpeaks of a fort of alabaftrives reprefenting the 
tran{verfe fection of the trunk of a tree. 

ALABASTRUM dendroide, a name given by authors to 
a {pecies of alabafter, found in great abundance in the pro- 
vince of Hohenttein, and famous for the elegant delineations 
of trees and other figures defcribed in it. See ALABASTER. 

AvaBastRuM, in Ancient Geography, a town of the 
Thebaid, in Egypt, where Pliny fays topazes were found. 

ALABASTRUS, a river of Troas, which flowed from 
Mount Ida. 

ALABATER, a promontory of Carmania. 

ALABON, or Arasus, now Cataro, a river of Sicily 
between Myla and Megara, which Diodorus (lib. iv. c. 78. 
tom. i. p. 321.) reprefents as a large river, which difcharged 
itfelf into the neighbouring fea. Stephanus Byz. (vol. i. p. 
58.) mentions alfo a city of this name. 

ALABORG, a town of the ancient Rufsland, fituate in 
the prefent government of Olonetz. 

ALABUA, in Geography, a {mall town of Arabia Pe- 
trea, where it is faid Abdalla, the father of Mahomet, dicd, 
and which is a ftation of the pilgrims that vifit Mecca. 

ALABURIDM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Syria, 
mentioned by Stephan. Byz. 

ALACH,, in Geography, a prefeGturate belonging to the 
territory of Erfurt, containing 13 parithes. 

ALACHUAH Savannan, a level green plain in the 
country of the Indians of that name in Eatt Florida, fituate 
about 75 miles weft from St. Auguftine. It is about 15 
miles wide and 50 miles in circumference, and encircled with 
high floping hills, covered with waving forefts, and fragrant 
orange groves, which rife from a very fertile foil. The 
ancient Alachuah town ftood on the borders of this Sa- 
yannah, but the Indians removed to Cufcowilla, about two 
miles diftant, on account of the infalubrity of the fituation. 
The horned cattle and horfes bred in thefe meadows are large 
and fat, but they are fubjeét to mortal difeafes, fuch as the 
water rot or fcald, occafioned by the warm water of the 
Savannah. 

ALACRANES, a range of rocks and fhoals on the 
fouth fide of the gulf of Mexico, fituate over againft the 
peninfula of Yucatan ; eaft from Stonebank, and weft from 
Cape St. Antonio, within the 23d degree of north latitude, 
and between 89° and 91° W. long. ‘They are faid to derive 
their name from the great number of fcorpions that are found 
there. 

ALADA, an ifland in the Indian Ocean, near the coaft 
of Siam. N. lat. 9°27’. E. long. 97° 52’. 

ALADAG, or Amapac, the higheft mountain of Na- 
tolia, in Afia, north of Angora, and not far from the Cape 
of Coromba. N. lat. 40° ro’. E. long. 52° 40’. 

ALADINISTS, a fe& among the Arabs, anfwering to 
free-thinkers among us. 

The Aladinifts multiplied greatly under the two learned 
kings Almanfor and Miramolinus. 

ALADULIA, a confiderable province of Turkey in 
Afia, between Amafia and the Mediterranean, towards 
Mount Taurus. .Some have reprefented it as the third di- 
vifion of Afia Minor, and made it to comprehend Cappa- 
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docia and Leffer Armenia, It joins on the fouth to ‘Tre. 
bizond, and is called by the Turks the beglerbegate of 
Marafch, and fometimes Dulgadir, The foil is unfit for 
tillage, but affords abundance of pafture, which breeds a 
great number of cattle, efpecially horfes and camels, and 
large herds of fheep and goats. Cappadocia, befides its 
pafture grounds, produces wines and fruits in great plenty ; 
and its mountains, particularly the chain called Antitaurus, 
have mines of filver, copper, iron, and alum. Marafch and 
Czfarea are well built and populous cities. Armenia the 
leffer, fo called by way of diftinG@tion from the greater Ar- 
menia, has this country which belongs to Perfia on the eatt, 
Syria on the fouth, the Euxine on the weft, and Cappadocia 
on the north. The people are addicted to war and plunder. 

ALANUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Britain, 
according to Ptolemy, fuppofed to be the river Ax, and its 
mouth Ax-mouth, It was fo called perhaps from the Britifh 
A laun iu, the full river. 

AL/ESA. See Atesa. 

ALAFOENS, in Geography, a diftrict of the province 
of Beira, in Portugal, containing 37 parifhes, and ereéted 
into a duchy in 1718, by John V. 

ALAGNON, a rapid river of France, in the late pro- 
vince of Auvergne, whofe fource is at Cantal, and which 
falls into the Allier. 

ALAGOA, a town of Africa, in Upper Guinea, where 
the Portuguefe have an eftablifhment. 

AaGoa bay lies on the eaftern coaft of Africa, in the 
Indian Ocean. S. lat. 25° go’. E. long. 33° 28’. 

Avacoa is alfo the name of atown of South America, in 
the country of Brafil, and government of Fernambuc. 

ALAGON, ariver of Spain, which rifes in the mountain 
of Leon, and runs into the Tagus, a little above Alcantara, 
It is alfo the name of a {mall town of Aragon, flanding on 
a peninfula formed by the rivers Ebro and Xalon, about four 
leagues from Saragofla, 

ALAGTAGA, in Zoology, the Tartarian name of the 
Siberian Jersoa, fignifies an animal which cannot walk. 
Buffon (Nat. Hilt. by Smellie, vol. vii. p. 202.) charaéterifes 
it as having legs like thofe of the Jerboa, but with five toes 
on the fore feet, and three on the hind, witha fpur, that may 
pafs for a thumb or fourth toe, much fhorter than the others, 

ALAIGNE, a town of France, in the department of the 
Aude, and diftri& of Limoux, two leagues north-welt of 
Limoux. The town contains 468, and the canton 7,680 
inhabitants the territory comprehends 190 kiliometres and 
27 communes, 

ALAIN, Crartier, in Biography, fecretary to Charles 
VII. king of France, was born in 1386. He was the author 
of feveral works in profe and verfe ; but his confiderable work 
was the ‘Chronicle of king Charles VII.’ It is faid that 
Margaret, daughter to the king of Scotland, and wife of 
the dauphin, finding him aflcep faluted him before all wha 
were prefent: «nd when they expreffed their furprife at 
her condefcenfion to a perfon who pofleffed fo few charms, 
fhe replied, “ I did not kifs the man, but the mouth, from 
which proceed fo many excellent fayings, fo many wife dif- 
courfes, and fo many elegant expreffions.”” On this mcident 
Fontenelle has founded one of his Dialogues of the dead. 
Pafquier extols the charaGter of Alain, and compares him 
to Seneca, on account of the infinite number of beautiful 
fentences, that are interfperfed in his writings. Gen. Di. 

Axais, Joun, a Danifh writer, was born in 1563, and 
died in 1630. He publifhed a treatife «* On the Origin of 
the Cimbri, and their various Eftablifhments;’’ another 
«On Logic, natural and artificial; and a third “On the 
pronunciation of the Greek Language, with an Apology 
for Saxo Grammaticus.” 
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Avan, De Lifle, a native of Lifle, in Flanders, flonrifhed 
in the thirteenth century, with fuch reputation for his fkill 
in theology, philofophy and poetry, that he was called the 
Univerfal Doctor. He died in 1294, and left behind him 
many pieces in profe and verfe, which were colleéted into 
one volume in folio, at Antwerp, in 1653. His fame was fo 
great, that it was thought a happinefs to know him; and 
it was proverbially faid, ‘* Suffice it to have feen Alain.” 
Dupin. Eccl. Hilt. vol. v. p. 57. Cave. H. L. tom. ti. p. 287. 

ALAINE, in Geography, a {mall river of France, in 
the department of Nievre. 

ALAJOR, one of the four quarters into which the ifland 
of Minorca is divided, fo called from a {mall place near it. 

ALAIS, or Auez, a large and populous city of France, 
and principal place of the diftriét, in the department of the 
Gard, fituate on the river Gard, at the foot of the Cevennes. 
Julius Cefar in his commentaries calls it Alefia. A bifhopric 
was founded in this place in 1691, with a view, as it is faid, 
of converting the proteftants, who were numerous} and aci- 
tadel had been built in 1689, in order to awe them. The 
diocefe confifts of 80 parifhes; the town contains 8,944, 
and the canton 12,878 inhabitants: the territory compre- 
hends 1424 kiliometres, and eight communes. The coun- 
try about it is well cultivated, and produces grain, olives 
and mulberries, but the principal wealth of the place has 
formerly arifen from its manufactures of ferges and ratteens, 
and from its exportation of raw and wrought filk. It is dif- 
tant 14 leagues north of Montpelier, and 140 fouth-eaft of 
Paris. N. lat. 44° 8’. E. long. 3° 46’. 

ALAISEE, in Heraldry, the fame with humetty, or RAC- 
COURCY. 

ALAISKIAN Mountains, in Geography, a part of the 
ALTAy mountains in Ruffia, comprifing that range which 
advances from the origin of the Alay to the two fides of 
this river, and between it and the Ouba and Irtifh, and runs 
out into the great, Saline plain, whichis fkirted by the Alay, 
the Irtith, and the Oby. See Srupina. 

ALALCOMENIA, in Ancient Geography, a town in the 
ifland of Ithaca, where, according to Plutarch, Ulyffes was 
born. 

ALALCOMENIUM, or Avatcomena2, a {mall town 
of Beeotia, fouth-eaft of Cheronza, near the lake Copias, 
founded according to Paufanias (in Beeotic, hb. ix.) either 
by Alalcomenius, fofter-father of Minerva, or by Alalco- 
menia, one of the daughters of Ogyges, the nurfe of Mi- 
nerva, near which fhe had a temple, and a ftatue of ivory, 
which was removed by Sylla to Rome. Hence Homer de- 
duces the epithet Alalcomeniana, afcribed to Minerva. 

ALALCOMENIUS, in Ancient Chronology, the Beo- 
tian name for the Athenian month Mamacrerion, which 
was the fourth of their year, and anfwered to the latter part 
of our September and beginning of O€tober. 

ALALIA, or Atatis, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Syria, placed by Ptolemy in the Palmyrene, near the Eu- 

hrates, and by M. d’Anville, north-weft of Refafa. 

ALALOEI, fmall iflands in the Arabian gulf, where, 
according to the Periplus of Arrian, turtles were found ; 
the fame with the Alloeu of Pliny. 

ALAMA, a town of Afia, in Mefopotamia, fituate on 
the river Bilicha, north-weit of Nicephorium. 

ALAMAGAN, or the ifland of the Conception, in Geo- 
graphy, one of the Laprones, or Marianne iflands, about 
10 miles from Guguan, and 18 miles in compafs. There is 
a volcano on the north-wetft part of this ifland, which ftands 
clofe to the fea, forming a cone in height about 500 yards, 
with a bafe of about 400 yards ; and the fides are marked 
by ftreams of black lava, which, pafling through a rich 
vegetation of cocoa-nut trees, may be traced to the fhore, 
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where they have entered the fea. This cone is encompaffed 
with cinders, which, at the diftance of about a mile and a 
half, are covered with a black vegetable foil, which produces 
treesas large as any upon the ifland. Ata nearer diftance there 
is not for feveral acres the leaft fign of vegetation. in the 
year 1799, the volcano feemed to be preparing by its rumbling 
noife, and the {moke that iflued from it, for a new eruption. 
The lower parts of the ifland are covered with trees of a 
thick foliage; fome few open fpots produce a thick and long 
grafs; but the moft plentiful produétions of the ifland are the 
cocoa-nuts, which grow in clumps near the fhores clofe down 
to the beaches, and which may be eafily obtained in great 
abundance. ‘Trees, refembling the pines of Port Jackfon, 
bearing a {mall cone, and rifing to the height of 30 or 40 
feet, are very numerous. A fupply of the fruit of the pa- 
pau tree may be gathered about the middle of Augult. No 
quadrupeds have been obferved upon this ifland except green 
tailed lizards ; Iand crabs are numerous and large ; partridges 
and quails, owls, thrufhes, bullfinches and pigeons are found 
here. The ifland may be feen at the diftance of 12 or 14 
leagues. Its fhores are rocky to windward, but in the bay 
to leeward there are two or three beaches. On the weft or 
left fide of the ifland the fhore bends into a kind of bay, 
where, as the trade wind in general blows fleadily to the 
eaftward, fhips might ride fecurely as long as they had oc- 
cafion to flay. N. lat. 18° 5’. E. long. 146° 47’. The 
variation of the compafs in 1799 was 44 eal* 

ALAMAN, atown of Switzerland, in the canton of 
Berne, three leagues north-ealt of Nion. 

ALAMANDUS, Lewis, Fr. Aleman, in Biography, 
archbifhop of Arles and cardinal of St. Cecilia, was one of 
the greateft men in the 15th century. He prefided in the 
council of Bafil, which depofed Eugenius IV. and elected 
the Antipope Felix V. A®neas Sylvius highly commends 
him, as a man admirably formed for prefiding in fuch affem- 
blies, firm and vigorous, illuftrious by his virtue, learned, 
and endowed with a memory, which enabled him to recapi- 
tulate every thing that had been faid by the orators and dif- 
putants. Although he was deprived of his dignities by 
pope Eugenius, and very injurioufly treated, he is faid to have 
performed miracles at his death, and he was beatified by 
Clement VII. in the year 1527. He died at the age of 60 
years, in 1450. Gen. Did. 

ALAMANNI, Luiei1, or Lewrs, was born at Flo- 
rence, of a family of diftin@tion, in 1495; and by his early 
progrefs in philofophy and Greek literature, acquired great 
reputation. He was at firit attached to the Medici family, 
but having entered into a confpiracy againft cardinal Julius 
de Medici, who became pope Clement VII., he was obliged 
to take refuge at Venice. He was afterwards imprifoned 
at Brefcia, and upon his releafe he was under a neceflity of 
abandoning his country, and of wandering, as an exile in 
France and. in Genoa, till the year 1527, when he was re+ 
called to Florence, on the expulfion of the Medici family. 
When the authority of that family was re-eftablifhed in 1530, 
he was again difgraced, and retired to France, where he was 
chiefly occupied in poetical compofitions. At length Fran- 
cis I. called him to court, invefted him with the order of St. 
Michael, appointed him to a confiderable office in the houfe- 
hold of Catharine de Medici, and employed him in various 
concerns at Rome and Naples. In 1544 he was fent on an eme- 
baffy to the emperor Charles V.; and having been entrufted 
with different negociations by Henry II. he died at Amboife 
in 1556, and left two fons, one of whom was made bifhop 
of Macon. The works of Alamanni confift of Italian po- 
etry. The firft publication of them at Lyons in 1532 and 
1533, contained elegies, eclogues, fatires, fonnets, hymns, 
pifalms, &c. and a tranflation of the Antizone of Soper 

which 
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which are much efteemed for their elegance. A didactic 
poem on Agriculture, in blank verfe, “ Della Coltivatione,” 
firlt printed at Paris in 1546, added to his reputation. A 
piece of greater bulk, intitled, ‘ Girone il Cortefe,” taken 
from a French romance, ‘‘ Giron the Courteous,””? was pub- 
hifhed in 1548. His epic poem, called ‘l’Avarchide,” on 
the fiege of Bourges, and his comedy ‘* La Flora,” which 
he left behind him, did not much fucceed. But his Tufcan 
epigrams, a fpecies of writing, firft attempted by himfelf, 
were/well received, and produced many imitators. Alamanni 
is confidered upon the whole, as a writer to whom Italian 
poetry lies under particular obligations. 

Antonio Alamanni, whofe burlef{que poems were printed 
with thofe of Burchiello, was a relation of Luigi. Gen. 
Di&. 

ALAMANNICUM, in Antiquity, a tribute impofed on 
the people by the emperor Alexius Angelus, for rating the 
fum of fixteen talents of gold, to be paid the dlamanni, on 
the conditions of a peace ftipulated with them. 

The ecclefiaitics themfelves were not exempted from this 
tax. 

ALAMATOU, in Botany, the fruit of a tree that grows 
in Madagafcar, refembling in its tafte the black plum, but 
inftead of the ftone of the plumb, it has ro or £2 flat kernels; 
the leaf of the tree is like that of the plum-tree. There are 
two forts of this fruit, one like the plum and the other 
like the fig, which 1s dangerous when taken to excefs. 

ALAMBAY, in Geography, one of the Sonda iflands in 
the Pacific Ocean, 30 leagues fouth of Borneo. 

ALAMEH, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia, 53 
leagues fouth of Kutaja. N. lat. 35° 35’. E. long. 31° 29’. 

A-LA-MI-RE, in the Guidonian Scale of Mufic, or 
Gammut, is the octave above A-rE, or A in the firlt {pace in 


the bafe As Ais the note above G in every 


part of aninftrument, it is, of courfe, the third found be- 
low each tenor clef: and is likewife the found that occupies 
the fecond fpace, and the fixth line in the treble. The 
letter A itfelf is an abbreviation of A-re and A-La-mI-RE 
in the feale of Guido; and is the found to which all in- 
ftruments are tuned at an opera, concert, or other mufical 
performance. A in the Italian mufical language, when it 
precedes a fubftantive, has the power of in; as A dattuta, in 
time, or meafure, after recitative, or an ad libitum. A capella, 
facred mufic, compofitions in the church ftyle. See Gam- 
MuT and GuipONIAN SCALE. 

ALAMODALITY, alamodalitas, is defined by a late 
writer, a ftudy or endeavour to accommodate a man’s {elf 
in point of behaviour, drefs, converfation, and other aGions 
of life, tothe reigning tafte or cuftom, from a motive of 
complaifance, and to avoid the imputation of ill-breed- 
ing. 
Pe ceo aiantt of writing, alamodalitas fcribendt, is de- 
fined by the fame perfon, a particular ftudy or endeavour of 
learned men tq,adapt the productions of their minds, both 
as to the choice of {ubjeét and the manner of treating it, to 
the genius or tafte of the times, in order to render them 
more acceptable to the readers. 

A German writer, under the name of Geamoenus, has a 
differtation on alamodality in writing. 

ALAMODE, in Commerce, a thin, light glofly, black 
filk, not quilled or croffed ; chiefly ufed for women’s hoods, 
and men’s mourning fecarves. 

The nameis French, though not given in that country to 
this fabric, for which they have no other name than tafétas 
noir luftré. 
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ALAMOS, Batruazar, in Biography, a Spanith 
writer, was born at Medina del Campo, in Caftile, He 
ftudied the law at Salamanca, ferved in a fubordinate office 
under Philip II. was imprifoned upon the difgrace of his 
patron, Anthony Perez, fecretary of {tate to this prince, 
and after a confinement of 11 years, releafed by Philip III. 
By the duke of Olivarez, the favourite of Philip IV. he was 
called to public employments. He was deemed a man of wit 
and judgment. He died in the 88th year of his age; and his 
Spanifh tranflation of Tacitus, with marginal aphoriims, 
was publifhed at Madrid, in 1614. Biog. Di&. 

ALAMPO, A campy, or Lay, in Geography, a town 
on the gold coaft of Africa, eaft of Ningo, and four leagues 
from the mountain Redondo, which prefents itfelf in the 
form of a fugar-loaf to the north-north-weit. The town is 
fituated on the declivity of a mountain, which has a northern 
afpeét ; and the adjacent coaft is bounded by hills of confi- 
derable height, that are covered with palm-trees. The in- 
habitants are gentle and timid; their principal commerce 
is that of flaves. ‘The anchorage of this port is very good. 
N. lat. 5°. W. long. 3°. 

ALAN, or Lynn, Alanus de Lynna, in Biography, an 
Englith divine of the 15th century, was born at Lynn, in 
Norfolk, educated at Cambridge, and diitinguifhed asa 
ftudent anda preacher. He was addicted to allegorical in- 
terpretations of Scripture, and to the application of the hif- 
torical part of the Old Teftament, to the concerns of reli- 
gion and moral condué, a practice blamed by Bale, but 
commended by Pits. He wrote traéts on the interpretation 
of Scripture, fermons, and elucidations of Ariftotle; and 
he was famous for the pains which he took in making-in- 
dexes to moft of the books he read, of which Bale has 
given a long lift. He at length became a Carmelite in the 
town of his nativity, and was buried in the convent of his 
order. 

Another perfon of this name was abbot of Téwkefbury, 
about the year 1177, and died in 1201. He wrote a book, 
“ De Vita et Exilio Thome Cantuarienfis. Biog. Brit. 

ALAN, Aten, or Attyn, Witttam, a cardinal- 
prieft of the Roman church, was born at Roffal, in Lanca- 
fhire, in the year 15325 and entered, in 1547, at Oriel col- 
lege, in the univerfity of Oxford, where he made a confi- 
derable proficiency, particularly in logic and philofophy, and 
pafled through feveral gradations of honour.. In 1556, he 
became principal of St. Mary’s Hall, and one of the proGtors 
of the univerfity ; and in 1558, he was made canon of York. 
But on the acceffion of Queen Elizabeth, as he was a zeal- 
ous catholic, he lott all hopes of preferment ; and in 1560, 
retired to Louvain in the Spanifh Netherlands, where he 
connected himfelf with the Englifh college, and was much 
efteemed on account of his learning and the urbanity of his 
manners. In this fituation he diftinguifhed himfelf by 
writing in favour of the catholic caufe; and his firlt piece 
was “ A defence of the Doétrine of Catholics, concerning 
Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead,” printed at Antwerp, 
in 1565, which commenced a controverfy of fome conti- 
nuance. The ftate of his health, which had been injured 
by his application to ftudy, rendered it advifable to return 
to his native country, in 1565; but he foon became ob 
noxious by the zeal of his attachment to the principles and 
profeflion of popery, and by his induftry in making profe- 
lytes; and he was under a neceflity of concealing himifelf in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford. In this retreat he wrote an 
apology for his party, entitled, “‘ Brief Reafons concerning 
the Catholic Faith; and he profecuted his labours for re- 
claiming apoftates and encouraging the wavering, to fuch a 
degree, as to make it neceflary for him, notwithitanding the 
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patronage he enjoyed, to leave the country and to retire to 
Flanders, in 1563. Such was the reputation which he had 
gained by his learning and labours, that on his fettlement at 
Mechlin he opened a divinity leéture, which was received 
with great applaufe ; at Douay, he was honoured with the 
degree of doctor of divinity ; and he was advanced to the 
diftinguifhed preferment of canon of Cambray, and after- 
wards to that of Rheims. Having eftablifhed a feminary at 
Douay for the education of Englith [cholars, he transferred 
it to Rheims; he procured others to be eftablifhed for the 
fame purpofe at Rome and in Spain; and he perfevered in 
writing a variety of tracts in defence of the dottrines and 
practices of the catholics, which were conveyed to England, 
and which were prohibited, by royal proclamation, to be 
fold or read.. Dr. Allen was now contidered as an avowed 
enemy, notonly to the protettant religion but to the Eng- 
lifh government; correfpondence with him was regarded 
as a treafonable offence ; and Thomas Alificid, a jefuit, was 
tried and executed in 1555, for bringing fome of his trai- 
terous books into her majelty’s dominions. Amongtt other 
exceptionable and offenfive paflages contained in his writings, 
and particularly in his ** Defence of the twelve Martyrs in 
one year,” which tend to diffolve all focial obligations, he 
expre(sly afferts, ‘that parents who become heretics, lofe 
the fuperiority and dominion they have by the law of 
nature over their own children. Therefore, let no man 
marvel, that in cafe of herefy, the fovereign lofeth the fu- 
periority over his people and kingdom.” But Allen was 
not fatisfied with avowing his hoftility to the religion and 
government of England by his writings, he proceeded, 
under the inftigation and with the advice of his friend, Ro- 
bert Parfons, the jefuit, to unite with fome fugitive Englifh 
noblemen, who refided in Flanders, in perfuading Philip II. 
of Spain to invade England. At the fame time he wrote a 
vindication of the bafe conduét of Sir William Stanley and 
the forces under his command, who garrifoned Daventer, in 
furrendering it to the Spaniards. In recompence of this 
treafonable practice, he was created cardinal in 1587, and 
appointed by the king of Spain, to an abbey of great value 
in the kingdom of Naples, with affurances of greater pre- 
ferment, which were duly fulfilled. ‘Thus encouraged, he 
was active in forwarding the defigns of the Spanifh armada, 
in 1588; and for this purpofe he either himfelf wrote, or 
concurred with Parfons and other jefuits, in writing a book, 
of which many thoufand copies were printed at Antwerp, 
and which were intended for difperfion in Eng'and, upon 
the landing of the Spaniards. This book confiited of two 
parts; the firft was intitled, ‘* A declaration of the fentence 
of Sixtus V.”” in which it is maintained, that by virtue of 
the pope’s bull, queen Elizabeth was accurfed and deprived 
of her crown, which was transferred to the king of Spain; 
and the fecond part was ‘¢ An admonition to the nobility and 
people of England,” pronouncing Elizabeth a {chifmatic 
and heretic, a pretended queen, and ufurper, who had com- 
mitted actions which rendered her incapable of reigning, 
and even unworthy of life; and declaring all her fubjects 
abfolved from their oath of fidelity. When the enterprife 
failed, moft of thefe books were deftroyed; but fome of 
them were preferved, and their contents are faid to have 
been univerfally difliked by all fober catholics as well as 
proteftants. The earl of Arundel, who had been three 
years in prifon under a charge of high treafon, was tried 
and found guilty by his peers, and his chief crime was his 
correfpondence with cardinal Allen. Allen, however, was 
promoted by the king- of Spain to the archbifhopric of 
Mechlin; but continued to refide at Rome, where he lived 
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in great fplendour, and employed his intereft in ferving his 
fugitive countrymen and the catholic faith. ‘Towards the 
clofe of his life he is faid to have repented of the meafures 
which he had been initrumental in promoting again{t his 
country, and to have difapproved the difpofition and condu& 
of the jefuits with whom he had a¢ted. This change of 
fentiment is inferred from a letter, dated in 1593, and found 
among the papers of lord Burleigh, in which he profefles 
affetion to his native country, folicitude for its welfare, and 
a defire of effeéting a reconciliation between the proteftants 
andcatholics. It is further alledged, that he wifhed on his 
death-bed to have an interview with the Englifh ftudents at 
Rome, but was prevended by the attending jefuit. He 
died in 1594, not without fufpicion of being poifoned by 
the jefuits, and was buried with great pomp, in the chapel 
of the Englifh college at Rome, where a monument was 
erected to his memory, with a Latin infcription in the higheft 
ftyle of panegyric. 

Asa zealous catholic, Allen might unqueftionably alledse 
the obligations devolved upon him by the conviétion of his 
mind; but how far the plea of confcience will juftify the 
avowal of fentiments, and the encouragement of praétices, 
incompatible with the fundamental principles of perfonal and 
focial virtue, we muft leave for thofe who undertake the 
vindication of his character to determine. As an Englifh 
fubjeét, he was undoubtedly a traitor and rebel; and no 
cafuiltry can juftify his attempts to overturn the government 
of a country, deferted by himfelf, but approved by a ma- 
jority of its inhabitants. Asa writer he may be jultly con- 
fidered as one of the ableft advocates of the Romifh church, 
at the period in which he lived. His works, befides thofe 
already mentioned, are, ‘* A defence of the lawful power 
and authority of the priefthood to remit fins,’ to which are 
annexed two other traéts, viz. ‘* The people’s duty in con- 
fefling,’” and ** An explanation of the doétrine of the Ca- 
tholic church, with refpeét to indulgences;” printed at 
Louvain in 1567, 8vo; ‘ of Sacraments in general, of the 
Eucharift, of the facrifice of the mafs; three books, ad- 
drefled to pope Gregory XIII.” printed at Antwerp in 
15763; ‘ Of the worfhip due to faints, and their relics ;”’ 
“A true, fincere, and modetft defence of Chriftian Catholics, 
that fuffered for their faith at heme and abroad, &c.” 
printed in 1583, which was an anfwer to a book written by 
lord Burleigh, and efteemed the beft of the cardinal’s 
writings ; fo that the learned Edmund Bolton fays of it, 
“a princely, grave, and flourifhing piece of natural and 
exquifite Englith is Cardinal Alan’s Apology. Biog. 
Brit. 

Avan, in Geography, a town and province of Turkeftan 
in Perfia. 

Avan, or Camet, a river of England, rifes north of 
Camelford, and runs into the fea two miles below Padftow, 
in Cornwall. 


Aran Bay, lies on the welt fide of Corfica, in the Medi- 
terranean. 

ALANA, in Ancient Geography, a town’of Ethiopia in 
Egypt, according to Pliny. 

ALANCH, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Mouths of the Rhone, two leagues north- 
eaft of Marfeilles, and four fouth of Aix. 

ALAND, an ifland in the Baltic, at the entrance of the 
Gulph ofBothnia, fituate between the province of Upland 
in Sweden and Finland, gives name toa clutter of iflands, and 
is about 40 miles in length, and from 12 to 16 in breadth. 
It contains about 15 villages, and gooo inhabitants, who 
fpeak the Swedith language; but are included under the 
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government of Finland, fince the year 1634, both as to 
{piritual and temporal affairs. The bafis of the foil feemed 
to Mr. Coxe, who vilited it, to be granite. It is fo fertile, 
that the inhabitants feldom experience any fearcity of corn ; 
it has alfo rich paftures, forelts of wood, and lime-ftone 
quarries. The inhabitants chiefly fubfift by agriculture, 
hunting, and fifhing; and they traffic in butter, wooden- 
ware, coals, and lime. The principal place is Caltleholm. 
This clutter of iflands appears like a ridge of rocks, which 
had been once joined to each other, and the continent, but 
undermined and feparated by the fea. N. lat. 60° 18’. E. 
long. 19° 40’. i , 

Avanp is alfo the name of an ifland on the Norway 
coalt, nearly weft of Bergen. 

ALAnp, ariver of Germany, which runs into the Elbe, 
near Schnackenburg, in the principality of Lunenburg. 

Atanv’s Bay, lies on the fouth coatt of Ireland, between 
the harbour of Waterford and Tramore bay; eight miles 
fouth of Waterford. 

ALANDER, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia 
Minor, the fource of which is referred by Livy to Phrygia 

ajor. 

Se DeLCE: a cape at the fouthern extremity of 
the ifland of Amack. 

ALANGUER, or Atenguer, in Geography, a town 
and diftri& of Portugal, in Eftremadura. The town is faid 
to have been built by the Alani, and was anciently called 
Alenker Kana, i. e. the temple of the Alans. It contains 
about 2500 inhabitants, five churches, one cafa da miferi- 
cordia, one hofpital, and three convents; and it is the chief 
town of the queen’s eftates. 

ALANI, a mountain of Scythia, on one fide of Imaus, 
and ea{t of the Hyperborean mountains. 

ALANORARIUS, in our Ancient Cufloms, a keeper or 
manager of fpaniels, or fetting-dogs, for the {port of hunt- 
ing, hawking, &c. The word is formed from the Gothic, 
alan, a greyhound. 

ALANS, or Atvani,'a people who, like the Huns, 
were of Afiatic origin, but reprefented by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, as “* victu mitiores et cultu ;’? more polifhed in their 
cuftoms and manners. Pliny (H. N. lib. iv.c. 12.) erroneoufly 
places them in Europe, beyond the mouth of the Danube: 
but Jofephus (De Bell. Jud. lib. vii. c. 29.) traces their 
origin more accurately, and defcribes them as Scythians, 
who dwelt between the river Tanais and the lake Mzotis. 
Ptolemy mentions two forts of Alans, the one in Europe, 
and the other in Afia. From M. de Guignes, Hitt. Huns, 
tom. ii. who has taken pains in inveltigating their origin 
and hiftory, we learn that the name Alin fignifies mountain, 
and that thefe people derived their appellation from the 
mountains which they inhabited towards the fources of the 
Jaick, and near the diftri€ts of Oufa, and Solemfkoi. In pro- 
cefs of time they migrated fouthward, to the plains that are 
fituated to the north of Circaffia and Derbend. About 
A.D. 73, they formed an alliance with the king of Hir- 
cania, and entered Media; but being prevented at this 
time, and afterwards by Adrian, A.D. 130, from purfuing 
their march to the fouth, they directed their courfe weft- 
ward, and eftablifhed themfelves on the borders of the 
Danube. About the year 406, they advanced from the 
banks of the Danube to the Rhine, and being joined by 
the Vandals, and fome other nations, they traverfed Gaul, 
and fettled at the foot of the Pyrenees. In 409 they 
took the advantage of the revolt of thofe troops who were 
ftationed to guard the paflage of thefe mountains, and pro- 
ceeded into Spain, where they fettled in 411. Some of 
them entered Lufitania, and others the province of Cartha- 
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genaz and many of them remained in Gaul, particularly in 
Brittany and Normandy. The Goths in Spain, and the 
Franks in Gaul, difperfed the Alani, fo that they were at 
length confounded with their conquerors. The Alani, ac- 
cording to Ammianus Marcellinus, had no other houfes 
than their waggons, which they removed to fuch places as 
they found moft convenient for their flocks and herds, which 
conitituted their wealth, and fupplied, with their flefh and 
milk, the means of their fubfiftence. War was their chief 
occupation ; and whilft their wives and children were left at 
home, all who were able to bear arms renewed, from time 
to time, and as they advanced in their progrefs, theif mili- 
tary fallies againit their neighbours. They deemed it dif- 
graceful to grow old and die peaceably with their families ; 
thofe were reckoned the happieft who died in battle, and 
who had killed the greateft number of their enemics; the 
{calps of thofe whom they flew formed the coftly trappings of 
their horfes; and fo devoted were thefe people to military 
Occupations, that a naked feymetar planted in the ground 
was the only objeét of their religious worfhip. Their di- 
vinations were performed by means of rods, chofen with 
proper charms. 

On the banks of the Tanais, fays Mr. Gibbon, the mili- 
tary power of the Huns and the Alani encountered each 
other with equal valour, but with unequal fuccefs. The 
Huns prevailed ; the king of the Alani was killed; and the 
remains of the vanquifhed nation were difperfed by the or- 
dinary alternative of flight or fubmiffion. A colony of 
exiles found a fecure refuge in the mountains of Caucafus, 
between the Euxine and the Cafpian, where they ttill pre- 
ferve their name and independence. Another colony ad- 
vanced with more intrepid courage, towards the fhores of 
the Baltic ; affociated themfelves with the northern tribes 
of Germany, and fhared the {poil of the Roman provinces 
of Gaul and Spain. But the greateft part of the nation of 
the Alani embraced the offers of an honourable and advan- 
tageous union; and the Huns, who efteemed the valour of 
their lefs fortunate enemies, proceeded with an increafe of 
numbers and confidence, to invade the limits of the Gothic 
empire. smmianus xxxi.2. M. de Guignes Hift. des 
Huns. tom. ii. p. 279. Gibbon’s Hift. of the Decl. and 
Fall of the Rom. Empiré, vol, iv. P: 373. 

ALAPA, in Geography, mountains of Afiatic Ruffia, 
in Siberia, extending from the lake of Jaiokaia to the con- 
fines of Bafkiria, all having mines of very rich copper. 

ALAPV, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Perm, on the river Tagil. N. lat. 58°. E. long. 61° 14’. 

ALAPI, in Ornithology, is a {pecies of Turpus, in the 
Linnean fyftem by Gmelin, and the white-backed thruth of 
Latham ; its fpecific charaGters are, that the colour above 
is olive-brown, the throat and breaft black, the abdomen 
cinereous, and the tail wedge-fhaped and blackifh. Its legs 
are yellowifh, the wings above cinereous-brown, and 
fuperior cqverts {potted with white: the male has a 
white {pot on the middle of the back; the female has none, 
but its chin is white, the reft of the under-part of the body 
and the points of the coverts of the wings rufty. Its 
length is fix inches ; it feeds on ants; feldom flies for any 
time, though very agile, and is found in the thick woods 
of Guiana. 

ALAPIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Ccelo-Syria, 
called alfo Nerea. 

ALANGIUM, in Botany, a genus of the decandria mo- 
nogynia clafs and order: the charaéters of which are, that 
it has from fix to ten linear petals, from to to 12 ftamina, 
the calyx dentated, in fix to ten notches, and fuperior ; 
the fruit a {pherical berry, flightly coraceous, fingle celled, 
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and containing from one to three feeds. 
cies, viz. the A. pungens of Juflicu. 

ALAPOULTI, in Botany, the name of an Eaft-Indian 
tree, a {pecies of the bilimbi, which is ufed in medicine as 
a purge and vomit, mixt with the feeds of muftard. 

ALAPTA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Macedonia, 
near Acanthus. 

ALAQUECA, a medicinal {tone brought from the In- 
dies, in {mall glofly fragments ; much praifed by fome for 
its efficacy in hemorrhages, when applied externally. 

ALAR, in Geography, a river of Perfia, which runs into 
the Cafpian fea. 

AL-ARAF, formed from the Arabic verb arafa, to di/- 
tinguifh, in the Mahometan Theology, the partition wall that 
{eparates heaven from hell. 

Alaraf gives the denomination to the feventh chapter of 
the Alcoran, wherein mention is made of this wall. Some 
take it for a fort of dimbus for the patriarchs, prophets, &c. 
others place here fuch whofe good and evil works fo exaétly 
balance each other, that they neither deferve reward nor 
punifhment. Others again appropriate this intermediate 
{pace to thofe who go to war without the leave of their 
parents and die, and are excluded paradife for their dif- 
obedience, but efcape hell as martyrs. Sale’s Prel. Dif- 
courfe to the Koran, p. 95. 

ALARBES, a name given.to thofe Arabians who dwell 
in tents, and who are diltinguifhed by their drefs from others 
who live in towns. 

ALARCON, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
weltern part of New Caltile, on the river Xucar. It was 
ruined in 1178, under the reign of the Moors, and re- 
eftablifhed by Alphonfus IX. N. lat. 39° 40’. W. 
long. 3°. 

ALARES, in Antiquity, ave fuppofed by fome authors to 
have been a kind of militia, or foldiery, among the Romans; 
fo called from ala, a wing, becaufe of their lightnefs and 
fwiftnéfs in the combat. 

Others make them a people of Pannonia; but others, 
with more probability, take alares for an adjeGtive, or epi- 
thet, and apply it to the Roman cavalry ; becaufe they were 
placed in the two wings, or ale, of the army; for which 
reafon a body of horfe was called a/a. 

An ala, or wing of auxiliary horfe, confifted of 400, 
and there were two of thefe wings annexed to each legion ; 
and, therefore, the whole number of cavalry belonging to 
a legion was 1200, of which 400 were Romans, and Soo 
auxiliaries. 

Avares mufcult, in Anatomy. See PreryGorpEus. 

ALARIC I., in Biography and Hiftory, king of the 
Vifigoths, was defcended from the noble race of the Balti, 
or bold, the moft illuftrions of the Gothic nation, next to 
that of the Amali. With his countrymen, who were ex- 
pelled by the Huns, and whofe number is faid to have 
amounted to near a million of perfons, of both fexes and of 
all ages, and of whom about 200,090 men were Gothic 
warriors, Alaric paffed the Danube, A.D. 3763 and ferved 
with great reputation in the war between the Romans and 
the Goths, which lafted from that time to the year 382, 
when they all fubmitted to Theodofiug, and were allowed 
to fettle in Thrace, on condition of ferving in the Roman 
armies. Accordingly, he attended Theodofius in his ex- 
pedition againit the ufurper Eugenius, with a body of his 
countrymen under his command. But being refufed that 
preferment to which he afpired, he was diflatisfied ; and 
after the death of Theodofius, and, as it is faid, at the in- 
ftigation of his minifter Rufinus, he affembled a numerous 
army, confilting-chiefly of his countrymen, and having firft 
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ravaged Pannonia and Dacia, he proceeded in 396 to make 
an irruption into Greece. Having marched through Ma- 
cedon and Theffaly, he paffed through the {traits of Ther- 
mopylz without oppofition on the part of Antiochus, pro- 
conful of Achaia, or Garontius, who was appointed to guard 
them, and laid wafte the faireft realms of ancient Greece. 
The Athenians preferved their city by delivering to the em- 
peror the greateft part of their wealth ; but the whole ter- 
ritory of Attica, from the promontory of Surium to the 
town of Megara, was defolated by the march of his army 5 
fo that Athens itfelf, according to the allufive language of 
a contemporary philofopher, refembled the blecding and 
empty {kin of a flaughtered vidtim. The Gothic prince, 
having been liberally and {plendidly entertained at Athens, 
penetrated without delay isto Peloponnefus, and wherever 
he came defolation and diftrefs marked his footlteps. Thofe 
only could be deemed happy, whofe premature death pre- 
vented their witneffing the difhonour of their females, the 
flavery of their families, the conflagration of their cities, and 
the defiruétion of every thing valuable and curious which 
they pofleffed. In this peninfula, the famous general Sti- 
licho, with his fleet and army, came up with Alaric, and 
obliged him to retreat to the mountain of Pholoe in Ar- 
cadia, and there invefted his camp: but either by negli- 
gence or connivance permitted him to efcape acrofs the 
gulf of Corinth, to Epirus. Being in full poffeflion of 
this important province, Alaric had fufficient time to con- 
clude the treaty, which he fecretly negotiated with the 
minifters of Conftantinople. _ In confequence of this treaty, 
he was declared mafter-general of the eaftern Illyricnm, 
which comprehended the cities and provinces he had fo 
lately laid wafte ; and the enemy of Rome became the ally 
and fervant of the emperors of the eaft. Whilft the Go. 
thic prince was thus preferred by Arcadius, Stilicho was 
declared a public enemy, and his eaftern poffeffions feized 
and confifcated. At the fame period, A.D. 398, Alaric, 
with the unanimous confent of the barbarian chieftains, 
was elevated, according to ancient cuftom, on a fhield, and 
folemnly proclaimed king of the Vifigoths. In the pleni- 
tude of power which he had thus acquired, by the grant 
of Arcadius, and the fuffrage of his own nation, he 
avowed his refolution of invading the dominions of the 
weft ; and having amufed both Arcadius the emperor of 
the eaft, and Honorius the Roman emperor, by deceitful 
promifes, till he was prepared for the execution of his pur- 
pofe, he entered Italy in the year 400, laid waite the 
country, and carried off a great quantity of f{poil, and an 
incredible number of captives. In 402 he ravaged the 
provinces of Venetia and Liguria: in 403, advanced to- 
wards Milan, whence Honorius haftily fled; and purfued 
the timid emperor to the fortrefs of Afta, a town of Li- 
guria, on the banks of the Tanarus. In the mean while 
Stilicho, at the head of a chofen and intrepid vanguard, 
marched to the relief of the Imperial captive, and arrived 
foon enough to prevent the indignity of a furrender by ca- 
pitulation which the barbarians had propofed. By a fuc- 
cefsful aétion, in which he forced his way through the 
Gothic camp to the walls of Afta, he revived the hopes, 
and vindicated the honour of Rome. Qn this occafion, a 
military council of the Gothic nation was affembled, in 
which Alaric difplayed the fpirit of the conqueror of 
Rome, and concluded an animating fpeech, by the folemn 
and pofitive affurance, that he was refolved to find in 
Italy either a kingdom or a grave. Whillt the Chriftian 
Goths were devoutly employed in celebrating the feftival 
of Eafter, Stilicho determined to attack them. The 
camp of the Goths, which Alaric had pitched in the 
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neighbourhood of Pollentia, was thrown into confufion 
by the fudden and impetuous charge of the Imperial ca- 
valry: the engagement which fucceeded was long main- 
tained with equal valour and fuccefs ; but at the moment 
when the viGory of Alaric was almoft decided by the de- 
feat of the cavalry, Stilicho led the Roman and Barbarian 
infantry to the attack, and determined the fate of the 
day. The Goths retreated from the field of battle; the 
intrenchments of their camp were forced ; and the fcene 
of rapine and flaughter made fome atonement for the cala- 
mities which they had infliéted on the fubje€ts of the em- 
pire. The magnificent fpoils of Corinth and Argos en- 
riched the veterans of the Weft; the captive wife of Alaric 
was reduced to the neceffity of imploring the mercy of 
the infulting foe; and many thoufand prifoners, releafed 
from the Gothic chains, difperfed through the provinces of 
Italy the praifes of their heroic deliverer. Alaric ftill main- 
tained that invincible fpirit, which rifes fuperior to every 
misfortune, and derives new refources from adverfity ; and he 
boldly refolved to break through the unguarded pafles of the 
Apennine, to fpread defolation over the fruitful face of 
Tufcany, and to conquer or die before the gates of Rome. 
But Stilicho faved the capital, entered into a negociation 
with the enemy, and induced him to repafs the Po, with the 
remains of the flourifhing army which he had led into Italy. 
In his retreat, however, he took poffeffion of Verona; but 
having been defeated in a bloody aétion near the walls of 
this city, he efcaped by the {wiftnefs of his horfe. After 
this difafter he retired with the fhattered remains of his army 
to the mountains, where he loft the greateft part of them 
by hunger and difeafe, and by defertion; and from hence 
he finally retreated into Thrace, and thus Italy was libe- 
rated. 

It was not long after this event before Alaric was recom- 
mended by Stilicho to Honorius, and appointed by this 
weak prince mafter-general of the Roman armies in Weftern 
Hlyricum. Whilft Stilicho refumed his pretenfions to the 
provinces of the Eaft, and was anxious to employ Alaric 
and his forces at a diftance from Italy, the Gothic king per- 
ceived his defign; and protraéting his languid operations in 
Theffaly and Epirus, he held a doubtful, and perhaps a 
treacherous, correfpondence with the two rival courts, and 
advanced to /Zmona, on the confines of Italy, with a view 
of enforcing his demand on the Roman court, for the re- 
compence of ineffeétual’ fervices. The demand was fup- 
ported by Stilicho, who loft his hfe during the hefitation of 
the fenate ; and the delay furnifhed Alaric with a pretext for 
again entering Italy, in 408, By bold and rapid marches 
he pafled the Alps and the Po; pillaged the cities of Aqui- 
leia, Altinum, Concordia, and Cremona, which yielded to 
his arms; increafed his forces by the acceflion of 30,000 
auxiliaries; and at length pitched his camp under the walls 
of Rome. The city was foon reduced to the utmott extre- 
mities of famine and peltilence, and 2 negociation was com- 
menced and terminated in a ranfom, the payment of which 
induced Alaric, A.D. 409, to raife the fiege, and to with- 
draw his army into Tufcany. Here the Gothic ftandard 
became the refuge of 40,000 Barbarian flaves, who had 
broke their chains, and afpired, under the command of their 
great deliverer, to revenge the injuries, and the difgrace, of 
their cruel fervitude. About the fame time he received a 
reinforcement of Goths and Huns, whom Ataulphus, or 
Adolphus, the brother of his wife, had conduéted, at his 
prefling invitation, from the banks of the Danube to thofe 
of the Tiber, and who had cut their way, with fome diffi- 
culty and lofs, through the fuperior numbers of the Im- 
pee are Alaric was now at the head of 100,000 
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fighting men; and though Italy pronounced his name with 
terror and refpeét, he profefled moderation, and repeatedly 
declared that it was his defire to be confidered as a friend 
of peace, and of the Romans. Ambaffadors were fent to 
the court of Honorius at Ravenna to negotiate a treaty; 
but he infifted on his military rank in the empire, and the 
poffeffion of fome of the provinces between Italy and the 
Danube. The terms were rejected; and Alaric again ad- 
vanced to Rome, A. D. 409. Having taken poffeffion of 
the port of Oftia, he compelled the city to furrender, and 
elevated Attalus, the prefeét of the city, to the dignity of 
Emperor. He then conducted the new emperor to the gates 
of Ravenna, with a refolution of depriving Honorius; but 
Attalus himfelf was difgraced with Alaric and depofed. The 
court of Ravenna, however, inftead of taking the advantage 
of this circumftance to effect a peace, offered an infult to 
Alaric, which provoked his refentment and induced him to 
march back to Rome with a determination to fatiate his 
appetite for plunder and vengeance. On the 24th of Au- 
guft, A.D. 410, the Gothic army entered Rome; and 
thus 1163 years after the foundation of the Imperial city, 
which had fubdued and civilized fo confiderable a part of 
mankind, it was delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes 
of Germany and Scythia. As fome of the Goths were 
Chriftians, they fpared the lives of the unrefifting citizens, 
and refpected the churches as holy and inviolable fanéiuaries ; 
but the Huns, and other Heathen Barbarians, committed 
the moft horrid maffacres, rapes, and violence of every 
kind, without reftraint. After a pillage and devaftation of 
fix days, the Gothic army evacuated Rome; and their in- 
trepid leader, at the head of an army, encumbered with rich 
and weighty {poils, advanced tu the fouthern parts of Italy, 
deftroymg whatever dared to oppofe his paflage, and con- 
tenting himfelf with the plunder of the unrefilting country. 
Having arrived at the extremity of Italy, his ambition was 
excited by the near profpeét of the fertile ifland of Sicily. 
But when the firft divifion of the Goths had embarked, in 
order to pafs the Straits of Rhegium and Meffina, a tempeft 
arofe, which funk or f{cattered many of the tranfports, and 
daunted the mariners, and their whole defign was defeated 
by the premature death of Alaric, which fixed, after a fhort 
illnefs, the fatal term of his conquefts, A.D. 410. His 
funeral was celebrated with mournful applaufe; his body 
was buried in the bed of the {mall river Bufentinus, which 
wathed the walls of Confentia, and which for this purpofe 
was diverted from its courfe and then reftored; and the 
place of his interment was concealed by the maflacre of the 
prifoners who had been employed in the work. Of the 
charaéter of Alaric it is futficient to fay, that he pofleffed 
more humanity, moderation and fidelity to his engagements 
than many of the clafs of Barbarian conquerors; and that 
his exploits have rendered his namé memorable in the moft 
Alaric, fays Lardner, (Works, 
vol.ix. p.1S0,) was a Goth, and therefore called a Barba- 
rian; but he was a man of a great and generous mind, and” 
a Chriftian of the Arian denomination. Whea Rome was 
facked and plundered, the calamity was attended with fome 
favourable circumitances, refulting from the generofity of 
Alaric, and his profeflion as a Chriftian. By ordering the 
lives of men to be {pared as much as pofible, and the churches 
to be refpe&ted, many Chriftians and Pagans were preferved. 
Although, adds this candid writer, the taking of Rome by 
Alaric was the occation of many refleions upon the Chrif- 
tians, from which they have been vindicated both by Au- 
guftine and Orofius, the event was very prejudicial to the 
intereits of Gentilifm, and confequently conducive to the 
progrefs of the Chriltian religion, Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. xvii, 
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AvagiclIl. king of the Vifigoths, fucceeded his father 
Euric in 484, and reigned over all the country between the 
Rhone and the Garonne; adapting to his own {tates the 
Theodofian colleétion of laws, which he publifhed as the 
law of the Vifigoths, and which has fince been known by 
the title of the code of Alaric. By permiffion of this Arian 
prince, the orthodox prelates held a council at Agde in 506; 
but notwithftanding this inftance of toleration, Clovis, the 
powerful king of the Franks, engaged in a war with a view 
of difpoffeffing him of his dominions, and alledged as the 
motive of it, that he was grieved to fee the Arians pro- 
prietors of the faireft portion of Gaul: “ let us march,” 
fays he in his {peech to the Nobles at Paris, “ and with the 
aid of God vanquifh the heretics, and then poffefs and divide 
their fertile provinces.””? After holding a conference with 
Alaric, in a {mall ifland of the Loire, near Amboife, which 
feemed to terminate amicably, Clovis marched againft him 
with the confidence and enthufiafm of a meflenger com- 
miffioned from heaven, and having pafled the ford of the 
Hart, over the Vivonne, to which he was guided Ly a white 
hart of fingular fize and beauty, he haftened, under the di- 
reGtion of a flaming meteor that hovered over the cathedral 
of Poitiers, to attack the Gothic army, more numerous than 
his own, but enfeebled by a long and luxurious peace. 
At a village about ten miles fouth of Poitiers, {till named 
Champagné St. Hilaire, the two armies engaged ; but that 
of the Goths was prepared for a defeat by terror and con- 
fufion. They rallied, however, in their extreme diftrefs, 
and the martial youths, who had clamoroufly demanded the 
battle, refufed to furvive the ignominy of flight. The two 
kings encountered each other in fingle combat. Alaric fell 
by the hand of his rival, A. D. 507, and the victorious 
Frank was preferved by the goodnels of his cuirafs, and the 
vigour of his horfe, from the fpears of two defperate Goths, 
who furioufly rode againft him, to revenge the death of 
their fovereign. Alaric was fucceeded by a natural fon, 
Gefalaic who took poffeffion of his throne. Mod. Un. Hitt. 
vol. xvi. p.6. Gibbon’s Hift. &c. vol. vi. p. 330—335- 

ALARIO, in Ornithology, Cape finch of Latham, or 
Jparrow from the Cape of Good Hope of Albinus, a 
{pecies of FrinGiiva, with the head and breaft black, the 
body chefnut-colour and under white, and the four lateral 
feathers of the tail marked with a fmall black line. It is in 
length about 44 inches, and found at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

ALARIS vena, in Anatomy, the inmott of the three veins 
in the bend of the arm. 

ALARM, inthe Military Art, properly denotes a fudden 
apprehenfion, conceived from fome noife, or report, called 
alfo alarm, and fignified by firing a cannon, beat of a drum, 
&c., which makes men run to their arms, and ftand on their 

uard. 
e The word is French, formed from the Italian a/? arme, to 
arms : whence gridare all’ arme, q.4. to call to arms. 

Alarms are either true, that is, founded on juft notice, 
or falfe. Falfe alarms are frequently given by an enemy, 
either to fatigue the other’s army, or by way of diverfion ; 
to keep themfelves fafe and quiet from attacks. Alarms of 
this kind are fometimes defigned to try the vigilance of the 
picket-guard, and to render them ftridily attentive to their 
duty. ‘To remedy the inconveniences of formal alarms, and 
prevent the horror and confufion of trumpets, and noife of 
warlike cries, the captains ufually give the alarm, by filent 
advice, without noife. 

Avarm Zell, that which is rung to call the people to- 
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gether, on fome fuch occafion as a fire, mutiny, or the ape 
pearance of anenemy, This is what the French call soc/in. 
See Brurry. 

A varm-po, is the ground appointed to each regiment, by 
the quarter-mafter-general, to which it is to march in cafe of 
an alarm. In a garrifon, the alarm-poft is the place where 
every regiment is ordered to draw up, on ordinary occafions. 

Avarm, in Fencing, denotes a ftep, or ftamp, made on the 
ground with the advancing foot. 

This coincides with what is otherwife called an appel, or 
challenge. 

Avarm, or rather ALarum, is alfo ufed for an inftru- 
ment to awaken perfons at a certain hour; one very fimple 
contrivance of this kind, is that ufed by weavers. See 
Weaver’s Alarm. 

ALARO, in Geography, a river of Italy, which rifes in 
the Apennine, and runs into the fea near Cape Stilo, in Cas 
labria Ultra. 

ALARODILI, in Ancient Geography, a people who pro- 
bably inhabited a country near Colchis, which was terminated 
by the weftern part of the Euxine fea. Stephan. Byz. Not. 
Herodot, lib. vii. c. 79. 

ALARUM Tueusu, in Ornithology. See Bevery. 

ALARYS Bay, in Geography, lies on the welt coaft of 
Ireland, nearly fouth-eaft from Achill-head. 

ALASARNE, a nation of the ifland of Cos. 

ALASCANIL, in Church Hiftory, a fe&t of Antilutherans,. 
whole diitinguifhing tenet, befides their denying baptifm, is 
faid to have been this, that the words, This is my body, in 
the inftitution of the eucharift, are not to be underitood of 
the bread, but of the whole action, or celebration of the 
fupper. They are faid to have taken the name from one 
Joannes a Lafco, a Polifh baron, fuperintendant of the church 
of that country, in England. f 

ALASCHA, or Arasxa, in Geography, a long penin- 
fula on the north-weit coaft of America, formed by Briftol: 
bay and the ocean on the north-weft and north, and by the 
ocean and the waters of Cook’s river, on the fouth and 
fouth-eaft. A number of iflands, at its extremity, of which 
the chief in their order weftward, are Oonemak, Oonalafka, 
and-Ocumnak, form part of the clufter of iflands, called the 
Northern Archipelago. N. lat. 55° 30’ to 58°. W. long. 
159° to 162°. 

ALASCHEIR, a town of Natolia, which, according to 
fome Geographers, is the ancient Hyplus ; and according to 
others, Philadelphia. 

ALASCO, Joun, in Biography, a Polith nobleman, 
uncle to the king of Poland, as Fox (Aéts and Monuments, 
yol. iii. p. 32.) informs us, was a member of the Catholic 
church, ,and, asit is faid by fome writers, poffeffed epifcopal 
dignity. But imbibing the principles of the Reformation, 
he became a Proteftant Divine; and being under a neceffit 
of leaving Germany by the perfecution that followed the 
impofition of the Interim, he and his congregation found an 
afylum in London, under the protection of Edward VI. This 
excellent prince granted them the church which had lately 
belonged to the Auguftin Friars; and by a charter, A. D. 
1550, ere€ted their congregation into a corporation. John 
Alafco was appointed fuperintendant, and four other mi- 
nifters were aflociated with him. ‘There were alfo 380 of: 
the congregation, that were made Denizens of England. 
Burnet fays, that he did not condué himfelf with that- 
decency which became a ftranger who was fo kindly re-. 
ceived; as he wrote againft. the orders of the Englifh © 
church, ‘* both in the matter of the habits, and the pofture 
of the facrament, being for fitting rather than keeling.’? 
After the acceflion of Queen Mary, in 1553, their con- 
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gregation was diffolved, their charter revoked, and they were 
ordered to leave the kingdom. Some few of them remained 
with two of their teachers; but the greater number fought 
refuge in foreign countries. Alafco, and many of his com- 
panions, embarked for Denmark ; but when it was under- 
ftood that they were of the Helvetian confeffion, they were 
required to depart in the midit of winter within two days. 
From thence they emigrated, firft to Lubeck, then to Wil 
mar, and afterwards to Hamburg; where difputes about the 
mode of Chrift’s prefence in the facrament excited fuch ani- 
smpofities, that after much barbarous ufage, they were banifhed 
out of all thefe towns, and could find no fettlement, till the 
fpring of the following year, when they were kindly re- 
ceived at Embden, in Friefland, and permitted to remain 
unmoleited. Such were the eminent talents and virtues of 
Alafco, that, during his fhort refidence in England, he had 
formed a friendfhip with feveral confiderable perfons ; and 
his character was fo highly elteemed by queen Elizabeth, 
that when fhe came to the crown, he wrote letters of advice 
and encouragement to her on the reformation of religion. 
Among his friends were Melanéthon and Erafmus. The 
former addrefles him in terms of high refpect, and calls him 
his patron, and apprehending the neceffity of feeking an 
afylum with him, he affures himfelf of an hofpitable recep- 
tion with one who could adopt the fentiment of the exiled 
queen. ‘* Non ignara mali, miferis {uccurrere difco.”’ 


* Touch’d with misfortunes I myfelf have known, 
I view with pity woes fo like my own.” 


Virgil, En. 1. 634. 


Erafmus, in a letter written in 1527, fays of him, that 
he found him “a man of fo amiable a difpofition, that he 
fhould have thought himfelf fufficiently happy in his fingle 
friendfhip ;””? and in another letter, after enumerating his 
excellent qualities, he adds, “ that which the young ought 
to learn of the aged, I, an old man, have learned of this 
youth.” The friendthip between them continued as long 
as Erafmus lived ; and Alafco was probably with him in his 
Jaft ficknefs, as he purchafed of him, when he lay on his 
death-bed, his valuable library. . 

Alafco, by the favour of Sigifmund, paffed his laft years 
in his native country, where he died in 1560; ‘ having, in 
times and circumftances of peril, fupported a confittent, 
amiable, and refpetable charater.”” Burnet’s Hilt. Reform. 
vol. ii, p. 154-250. Gen. Biog. See Axvascant. 

ALA Suakr, i.e. beautiful city, in Geography, a name 
given by the Turks, to the ancient city of Philadelphia, on 
account of its beautiful fituation. : 

ALASIA, a province of Tutset in Afia. 

ALASSAC, a town of France, in the department of 
the Correze, and diftri@ of Brive, two and an half leagues 
north north-weft of Brive. x 

ALATA, in Ancient Geography, aname given by Ptolemy 
to two towns, one in Arabia Deferta, and another in Ara- 

ia Felix. 
pate k Cast2a, a town of Britain, placed, by Pto- 
lemy near the /Eituary of Bodotria, fuppofed to be the fite 
of Edinburgh. : f ee 

ALATAMAHA, a navigable river of Georgia in 
North America, rifes in the Cherokee mountains, traverfes 
the hilly country through a diltance of 250 miles, and then 
pafling through the flat country, under the name of Oak- 
mulgec, for 150 miles, and receiving the Oconee, aflumes 
the name of Alatamaha. A\fter this junGion, it flows with 
a gentle current for 100 miles, and difcharges itfelf by 
feveral mouths into the Atlantic. The north channel enters 
the ocean between Sapelo and Wolf Iflands; the South 
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channel, which is the largeft and deepeft, purfues its courfe 
between M‘Intofh and Broughton iflands, and by the wett 
coaft of St. Simon’s found, between the fouth end of the 
ifland of that name, and the north end of Jekyl ifland. At 
its confluence with the Aulantic, it is 500 miles broad. 

ALATED, or wincep, in Lotany, an epithet applied 
to the feed, ftem, or leaf-italk. A feed is alated, when it 
has an ala or membrane affixed to it, which by its flying 
ferves to difperfe it. SeeSzrp. The foot-italk, or petiole 
of a leaf, is alated, when it {preads out on the fides, or is 
winged with membranes. Alated leaves are thole made up 
of feveral pinnated ones, or when the fides of a fingle petiole 
connect many folioles. See Lear. 

ALATED Quadrupeds, in Zoology. 

ALATERNOIDES, in Botany. 
Tra, CEAnoTuus, and Myrica. 

ALATERNUS. See Ruamnus and Puytica. 

ALATLI, in Ornithology. See Acnacuactut. 

ALATRI, or Arararo, in Geography, an ancient city of 
Italy, in the Campagna di Roma, which is the fee of a bifhop, 
and a dukedom, five leagues fouth-eaft of Agnani, and 16 
fouth-eaft of Rome. N. lat. 41° 44’. E. long. 13° 12/. 

ALATUNGA, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of the Scom- 
BER, with the firit pectoral fins very long, and feven {mall 
fins on each fide of the tail. It is found periodically grega- 
rious in the Mediterranean. 

ALATYR, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Kafan, and circle of Alatyrfk, 80 miles weft. 
north-weft of Simbirfk. N. lat. 54° 55’. E. long. 46° 14’. 

Avartyr, a river of Ruflia, which runs into the Sura, 
near Alatyr. 

ALAVA, Esovuiver, Ditco, in Biography, a Spanith 
divine, bifhop of Cordova, was born at ViGtona in Alava, 
and affifted in the council of Trent, where he propofed the 
prohibition for holding livings in commendam, and of all ec- 
clefiaftical pluralities. He died in 1562: and wrote a valu. 
able work, intitled, “* De Confiliis Univerfalibus, &c.’? 2. e. 
of general councils, and the regulations that feem neceflary 
to reform the religion and {tate of the church. 

Atava, in Geography. See Avaba. f 

ALAUDA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Curcuttio, cine- 
reous ; fubglobofe thorax, back marked with a tranfverfe 
band and black fpots, and brown legs : found in Pomerania. 

Axaupa non criflata, in Ichthyology, a name given by 
Rondeletius and Gefner to the Bienwius pholis of Lin- 
nzus, or /mooth BLENNy. 

Axaupa, Lark, in Ornithology, a genus of birds of the 
order of pafferes ; the chara&ters of which are, that the beak 
is cylindrical, fubulate,. and ftraight, bending towards the 
point ; the manibles are of equal fize and opening down- 
wards at their bafe; the tongue is bifid; and the hinder 
claw is ftraighter and longer than the toe. Pennant adds, 
that the noftrils are covered with feathers or briftles, and 
the toes divided to their origin. 

The name alauda is, according to Pliny, Suetonius, and 
Varro, of Gauiifh extraétion ; and hence the French term, 
alouctte. 

The Greeks were acquainted with two fpecies of larks ; 
the one had a tuft on its head, and was denominated Xopudosy 
or xopudzyoc, from xopus, a helmet, which the Latins render 
galerita, or caffita; the other, a common lark, wanted this 
tuft: though Willughby and Pennant fay, that it fometimes 
briftles the feathers on its head fo as to form an occafional 
creft, which M. Buffon affirms alfo, from his own obferva- 
tion, with refpe& to the male. The Germans call it /erche, 
pronouncing it fometimes riche, in imitation of its notes ; 
for, according to Linnzus, it prolongs its tirile, tirile, tirile. 
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Gmelin enumerates 33 fpecies. 1. A. Arvenfis, vulgaris of 
Olina, Coelipeta of Klein, alauda non criflata of Gefner 
and Aldrovand, /a/ouette of Buffon, and field-lark or /ky- 
lark of Ray, Willughby, Pennant, Latham, &c. the {pe- 
cific charaGters of which are, that the two outermoft quills 
of its tail are white lengthwife externally, and the inter- 
mediate ones are ferruginous on the infide: the length is 
about feven inches. The males of this fpecies are fomewhat 
browner than the females; they have a black collar, and 
more white on the tail ; their fize is larger, and their afpect 
bolder; and they exclufively poffefs the faculty of finging. 
When the female is impregnated, fhe forms her neft between 
two clods of earth, and lines it with herbs and dry roots, 
being no lefs attentive to the concealment than to the ftruc- 
ture of it. It fometimes builds its neft among corn and in 
high grafs. Each female lays four or five eggs, which are 
greyifh, with brown fpots; and the period of her incuba- 
tion is about 15 days. The young may be taken out of the 
neit when'they are a fortnight old, and they are fo hardy, 
that they may be eafily brought up. Some have faid, that 
fhe hatches three times in the year; but this muft depend 
on the temperature of the climate. The parent is very 
tender ef her young ; and though fhe does not always cover 
them with her wings, fhe dire&ts their motions, fupplies 
their wants, and guards them from danger. ‘The common 
food of the young fky-larks is worms, caterpillars, ant’s- 
eggs, and even grafshoppers ; and in maturity, they live 
chiefly on feeds, herbage, and all vegetable fubftances. 
Thole birds, it is faid, that are deftined for finging, fhould 
be caught in OGober or November ; and the males fhould, 
as much as poflible, be feleé&ted : and when they are un- 
tractable they fhould be pinioned, left they injure themfelves 
by their violence againft the roof of the cage. As they 
cannot cling by the toes it is needlefs to place bars acrofs 
their cage; but they fhould have clean fand at the bottom 
of the cage, that they may welter in it and be relieved from 
the vermin which torment them. In Flanders, the young ones 
are fed with moiftened poppy-feeds, and foaked crumbs of 
bread ; and when they begin to fing, with fheep’s and 
calve8? hearts, hafhed with hard eggs; to which are added, 
wheat, fpelt, oats, millet, linfeed, and the feeds of poppy 
and hemp, fteeped in milk. Their capacity of learning to 
fing is well known; and fo apt are fome cock larks, that, 
after hearing a tune whiftled with the pipe, they have caught 
the whole, and repeat it more agreeably than any linnet or 
canary bird. In fummer the larks feek the higheft and 
drieft fituations ; but in winter they defcend to the plains, 
and affemble in numerous flocks. In the former feafon they 
are very lean, and in the latter very fat, as they are always 
on the ground, and conftantly feeding. In mounting to 
the air, they afcend almoft perpendicularly, by fucceffive 
fprings, and hover at a great height; but in defcending, 
they make an oblique f{weep, unlefs they are purfued by a 
ravenous bird, or attra€ted by a mate, in either of which 
cafes they fall like a ftone. Thefe {mall birds, at the height 
to which they foar, are liable to be wafted by the wind ; 
and they have been obferved at fea, clinging to the matts 
and cordage of fhips. Sir Hans Sloane obferved fome of 
them 40 miles from the coaft, and count Marfigli met with 
them on the Mediterranean. It is conjectured, that thofe 
which are found in America havebeen driven thither by the 
wind. Some have fuppofed, that they are not birds of paf- 
fage, at leait in the more fouthern and milder climates of 
Europe; but they are occafionally concealed under fome 
rock or fheltered cave ; and this concealment was known to 
Ariftotle (Hi. Anim. lib, viii. 16.), and has been afcer- 
tained by Klein. Thevenot (Voyage du Levant, tom. i. 


p- 493-) fays, that the larks appear in Egypt in the month 
of September, and continue there till the end of the year. 
See Micration. 

The lark is found in all the inhabited parts of both con- 
tinents, as far as the Cape of Good Hope ; though Villault 
fays, that it is not found on the Gold coaft; nor, according 
to Averroes, in Andalufia. 

This bird, and the wood-lark, are the only birds which 
fing whilft they fly. The higher it foars, the more it ftrains 
its voice, and lowers it till it quite dies away in defcending. 
When it afcends beyond our fight, its mufic is diftinétly* 
heard ; and its fong, which is full of fwells and falls, and 
thus delightful for its variety, commences before the earlieft 
dawn. Milton, in his Allegro, has admirably expreffed 
thefe circumftances ; and bifhop Newton obferves, that the 
poet gives a fine picture of the fate of the mind, whilft he 
is beautifully defcribing the {cene of rural chearfulnefs, in a 
fituation, 


“© To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And finging ftartle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the flies, 


Till the dapple dawn doth rife.”? ~ 


Ina ftate of freedom, the lark begins its fong early in 
the fpring, which is its feafon of love and pairing, and con- 
tinues to warble during the whole of the fummer. The 
Hon. Daines Barrington (Phil. Tranf. vol. lxiii. part il. 
p- 282.), reckons this among the bet of the finging larks : 
and as it copies the warble of every other bird, he terms it 
a mocking-bird. See Sone of Birds. 

Thefe birds, which are efteemed a delicacy for the table, 
though Linnzus thinks the food improper for gravelly com- 
plaints, are taken with us in the greateft numbers, in the 
neighbourhood of Dunftable. ‘The feafon begins about the 
14th of September, and ends the 25th of February ; and 
during this time, about 4000 dozen are caught for fupply- 
ing the London markets. Thofe caught in the day, are 
taken in Crap-nets, till the 14th of November. See 
Dorinc. But when the weather becomes gloomy, and 
alfo in the night, the larker makes ufe of a trammel-net, 27 
or 28 feet long, and five broad, which is put on two poles 
18 feet long, and carried by men under each arm, who pafs 
over the fields, and quarter the grounds as a fetting dog. 
When they fee or feel a lark ftrike the net, they drop it 
down, and thus the birds are taken. The darkeft nights 
are the moft proper for their fport ; and the net will not 
only take larks, but all other birds that rooft on the ground ; 
among which are woodcocks, fnipes, partridges, quails, 
ficld-fares, and feveral others. In the depth of winter peo- 
ple fometimes take great numbers of larks by noofes of 
horfe-hair. The method is this: take 100 or 200 yards of 
packthread ; faften at every fix inches a noofe made of 
double horfe-hair ; at every 20 yards the line is to be pegged 
down to the ground, and fo left ready to take them. The 
time to ufe this is, when the ground is covered with fnow, 
and the larks are to be allured to it by fome white oats, 
f{cattered among the noofes; they will foon fly to thefe, and 
in eating will be hung by the noofes. ‘They mutt be taken 
away as foon as three or four are hung, otherwife the reft 
will be frightened ; but though the others are feared away 
juft where the fportfman comes, fome will be feeding at the 
other end of the line, and the fport may be thus continued 
for a long time. As the fky-lark is a kind of mocking-bird, 
and apt to catch the note of any other which hangs near it, 
even after its own note Is fixed; the bird-fanciers often 
place it next to one which hath not been long caught, in 
order, as they term it, to keep the caged fky-lark rn 
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The method of catching larks by lime-twigs, practifed in 
French Lorraine, is as follows. For this purpofe 1500 or 
2000 willow rods, about three feet ten inches long, ftraight 
and well fmoothed, are provided. Thefe are fharpen- 
ed and flightly burnt at one end, and the {pace of about 
a foot from the other end is covered with bird-lime. The 
ftakes are planted in parellel rows, in a fituation which 
abounds with larks:; the rows are at fuch a diltance as to 
admit a perfon paffing between them ; and the ftakes are 
fixed at the diftance of a foot from each other, and op- 
pofite to the interval in the next row. The chief art 
confifts in fo placing them, that they fhall retain their per- 
pendicular pofition till they are touched, and fall immedi- 
ately upon a lark’s brufhing againft them in its flight. 
When the limed rods are planted, an oblong {quare is 
traced, with one of its fides prefented to the ground where 
the larks are lodged, and at each corner is ereéted a flag, 
which ferves as a mark to the fowlers, and fometimes as a 
fignal for their manceuvres. In Autumn, about four or 
five o’clock in the afternoon, the company attending this 
{port is divided into two detachments; one is affembled at 
the flag on the right, and the other at that on the left ; 
and each obferving the moft profound filence, extends itfelf 
in an arch, fo as to meet at the diftance of half a league 
from the front, and then form one rank, gradually clofing 
as it advances to the rods, and thus driving the larks be- 
fore it. About fun-fet, the middle of the line ought to 
be within two or three hundred paces from the front ; and 
this is the time when they charge: that is, they proceed 
cautioufly, paufe or lie on the ground, rife up or pufh for- 
ward, according to the commands of their leader. Upon 
the proper conduct of thefe manceuvres depends the fuc- 
cefs of the fport; for thus the larks will be enclofed, and 
mounting no higher than three or four feet, they will ruth 
forward and be caught among the lime-rods, and falling to 
the ground with thefe, they may be picked up by the 
hand. If it be not too late, a fecond line is made on the 
oppofite fide at the diftance of 50 paces, which drives 
back the larks that had efcaped ; and this is called tacking 
about. One hundred dozen of larks or more are fometimes 
caught in one of thefe fweeps, and the fport is reckoned 
bad when only 25 dozen are taken. Aithough fuch num- 
bers are taken in this way, and others deftroyed by the vo- 
racious tribes, their fecundity is very great; and they are 
naturally long-lived, the term of their exiftence being, ac- 
cording to Olina, ten years, and others fay, 12, 22 and 
even 24 years. Larks abound in various parts of Germany, 
and Keyfler (Travels, vol. iv. p. 315.) informs us, that thofe 
about Leipfic, where they are very numerous, are very fat, 
and have a very delicate flavour. The excife on thefe birds 
produces 6000 dollars, or about goo/. fterling annually. 
‘They are alfo taken in great numbers in the country about 
Naumburg, Mefeburg, and Halle. Of this fpecies there 
are three varieties; viz. the white /ky-lark, which is feldom 
of a fnowy white colour, but tinged with yellow or brown, 
and which is chiefly found on the northern fhores of the 
Baltic, in Denmark and Sweden, and in Norway ; and oc- 
cafionally in the vicinity of Hildefheim in Lower Saxony, 
and in other places. A fecond variety is the d/ack /ey-lark, 
reprefented by Albin as entirely of a dull brown and red- 
difh colour, verging to black, excepting the back of the 
head, which is of a dun yellow, and the lower part of the 
belly, which has feathers edged with white: the feet, toes 
and nails, being of a dirty yellow. The fubje& of this de- 
{cription was caught in a meadow near Highgate, where 
fuch birds are found. A perfeétly black lark is mentioned 
by Mauduit, which was caught in the plain of Mont- 


rouge near Paris. 
Latham. 

2. A. pratenfis, or pratorum, JSpipola altera of Aldrovand 
and Willughby, alouette de pres, or la farloufe of Buffon 
tit-lark of Pennant, Ray, Albin, and Latham, &c. ar 
which the {pecific charaéters are, that above it is greenifh 
brown ; its two outermoft tail-quills are externally white 
and it has a white line on its eyebrows. This bird is of 
an elegant flender fhape ; five inches and a half long ; its 
bill is black; the back and head of a greenifh brown 
fpotted with black; the throat and lower part of thie 
belly are white; the brealt yellow, marked with oblong 
{pots of black ; the tail is dufky: the exterior feather is 
varied by a bar of white, which runs acrofs the end and 
takes in the whole outmoft web ; the claw on the hind toe 
is very long, and the feet yellowifh. The male has in e- 
neral more yellow than the female, on the throat, bresit 
legs and feet. The tit-lark is found generally in meadows 
and low marfhy grounds; and, like other larks, it makes 
its neft among the grafs, and lays five or fix eggs; which 
are roundifh, of a dufky red colour, with ‘many {mall 
{pots. While the female hatches, the male fits on a neich- 
bouring tree, and rifes, at times, finging and clapping ie 
wings. It feeds chiefly on the worms and infe&s which it 
finds in new-ploughed lands; and it will live for a long 
time on no other food than fmall feeds. Like the wood- 
lark, it fits on trees; but it is flufhed at the leaft noife 
and fhoots with a rapid flight : it has a very remarkable oe 
note, finging in all fituations; on trees, on the ground 
while it is {porting in the air, and particularly in its de- 
{cent. ; This bird, and many others, fuch as the thruth 
blackbird, willow-wren, &c. become filent about Midfum. 
mer, and refume their notes in September; hence this in- 
terval is the moft mute of the year’s three vocal feafons 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn. Perhaps the birds are ad 
duced to fing again as the autumnal temperament refembles 
the vernal. The tit-lark inhabits England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Sweden. Albin fays, that it appears in 
England about the beginning of April, and that it departs 
about the month of September. It is faid to be fond of 
the company of its fellows ; and when it cannot get the fo- 
ciety of thefe, it will intermingle with the flocks of finches 
and linnets, which it meets with in its paflage. The varieties 
of this fpecies are the white tit-lark, differing from the pre- 
ceding in its plumage, which is yellowith white, but yellow- 
er on the wings, with brown bill and feet, feen by Aldro- 
vand in Italy, and reckoned by Rzacynfki among the birds 
of Poland ; and the #it-/aré with black feet. 

3- A. arborea le cujelier of Buffon, wood-lark of Englith 
writers, is {pecifically charaGterifed by a white annular belt 
encireling its head. This bird is fmaller than the fky-lark, 
and of a fhorter, thicker form; the colours of the Slum 
are paler ; the firft feather of the wing is fhorter than the 
fecond ; the hind claw is very Jong and fomewhat bent; it 
perches on trees ; it haunts the uncultivated tra@s near copf- 
es, without penetrating the woods, whence its name: its 
fong refembles more the warble of the nightingale, or the 
whiltling of the blackbird, than that of the fky-lark ; its note 
being lefs fonorous and lefs varied, though not lefs fweer - 
and it is heard not only in the day but in the nicht both 
when it flies and when it fits ona bough, rer 

This bird builds on the ground, and forms its neft on 
the outfide with mofs, and on the infide with dried bents 
lined with a few hairs, and conceals it with a turf and the 
fituation it feleéts is ground where the grafs is "rank or 
become brown. It lays four or five eggs, which are dufky 
and blotched with deep brown ; its fecundity is inferior to 
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A third variety is the /ong-legged lark of 
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that of the fy lark, and its numbers are not fo great: it 
breeds earlier, fince its young are fometimes flown in the 
middle of March, and therefore they pair in February, at 
which time, and not before, they part with their laft year’s 
brood; whereas the common lark does not hatch before the 
month of May. This is a very tender and delicate bird; 
fo that, according to Albin, it is impoffible to rear the young 
taken out of the neft: but this is the cafe only in England 
and fuch cold climates, for in Italy they are removed from 
the neft, and reared at firft like the nightingale, and after- 
wards fed upon panic and millet. ‘The wood-lark feeds on 
beetles, caterpillars, and feeds: its tongue is forked ; its 
ftomach mufcular and flefhy ; and it has no craw, but a mo- 
derate dilatation of the lower part of the oefophagus, and 
its ceca are very fmall. It lives ten’ or twelve years. 
The males are diftinguifhed from the females by their larger 
fize ; the crown of the head is alfo of a darker colour, and 
the hind nail longer: its breaft is more fpotted, and its 
great wing-quills edged with olive, which in the female is 
grey. The wood-lark mounts high, warbling its notes, and 
hovering in the air; it flies in flocks during the winter 
colds ; it is found in Sweden and Italy, and is probably 
difperfed through the intervening countries, and confe- 
quently over the greateft part of Europe. It is alfo found 
in Siberia, as far as Kamtfchatka, and in the ifland of Ma- 
deira. Of thefe larks, like the common fort, fome are mi- 
gratory, and fome {tationary. In autumn the wood-lark 
is fat, and is then excellent for food. There are three fea- 
fons, according to Albin, for catching wood-larks. The 
firft is the fummer, or the months of June, July, and Au- 
guft, when the fmall branchers begin to chirp, before they 
undergo the moulting. The fecond is the month of Sep- 
tember, when they fly in flocks and roam from one country 
to another, roving over the pafture grounds, and perching 
on trees near lime kilns. The young birds now change 
their plumage, and are not diftinguifhable from the old 
ones. The third and the moft favourable feafon for catch- 
ing wood-larks, begins with the month of January, and lafts 
till the end of February, when they feparate to pair. The 
young birds, which are then caught, make generally the 
beft fingers; they chirp a few days after, and with a 
clearer tone than thofe that are caught at any other feafon. 
Thofe that are taken in the fummer months are ufually 
taken in nets by the help of a hawk. With this view, 
the {portfman is to go out in a dewy morning, and fixing 
on fome hill, he is to go to that fide of it which faces the 
rifing fun ; for this is the place which they are fure to fre- 
quent. He is then to take out a hawk, and a fmall net 
at the end of a ftick: when he fees a bird, he is to fhew 
the hawk, upon which it will fquat down; and on his ap- 
proaching near, and making the hawk flutter over the 
place, the bird will only lie fo much the clofer, fo that he 
may go up and lay the net over it, and thus take it without 
injury. The beft wood-larks that are kept in cages, have 
been caught in this manner. A better way of taking num. 
bers of them, is to prepare a net made like that for taking 
partridges, only with much f{maller mefhes; three or four 
perfons are to go out with this, and one of them is to take 
out a hawk, which ferves in the fame manner for the larks, 
as the fetting-dog does for the partridges. Wherever a 
flock of thefe larks is feen together, which is very com- 
mon, the whole flight keeping with the female till the next 
coupling feafon, the hawk is to be fhewn; and on his 
hovering, they will all lie ftill, and the net may be eafily 
drawn fo completely over them, that not one can efcape. 
The belt time for taking this bird for the cage is July, or 
the preceding or following month. Thofe that are put 


into the cage at this time, fing prefently, but their fong- 
time is nct lafting, for they foon tall to moulting, in which 
ftate many die; but if they get over it, they commonly 
prove very healthful afterwards, become very tame and fa- 
miliar, and fing {weetly. Thofe which are taken in the lat- 
ter end of September are generally very ftrong and {pright- 
ly; but they do not fing till after Chriftmas. Thofe taken 
in January and February finally prove the beft of all; they 
generally begin finging in two three days, or at the utmott 
in a week after they are taken. 

The method of keeping them in health in the cage is 
this : there muft be two pans of food, the one containing 
meat, the other oatmeal and hempfeed. ‘The following is 
very good food: boil an egg very hard, to which add the 
crumb of a half-penny loaf and as much hemp-feed ; let the 
egg be chopped very fmall, and the hempfeed bruifed in a 
mortar ; when thefe are mixed, the bread is to be crumbled 
in among the reft, and the whole to be rolled together with 
a common rolling-pin, and kept for ufe. ‘There muft be 
fome fine fmall gravel ftrewed at the bottom of the cage, and 
renewed at fartheft once ina week. This will prevent the 
bird’s feet from injury by being clogged with dung ; and his 
bafking in this will alfo keep him from being loufy, after 
which few birds are of much ufe. A perch mutt be in the 
cage, and it fhould be lined with green baize, or made of 
fine matting, of which the lark is very fond. When the 
bird is firft taken, fome meat fhou!d be ftrewed on the fand 
in the bottom of the cage; for the bird will be fometimes 
almoft famifhed before he finds the meat in the pan. The 
cock-bird of this kind is known from the hen by the loud- 
nefs and length of his call, by his tallnefs as he walks about 
the cage, and by his doubling his notes in the evening, as 
if he were going with his mate to rooft. A better rule 
than all others, however, is his finging ftrong ; for the hen 
wood-lark fings but very weakly. Both the cock and hen 
of this kind are tender, and fubject to many diforders ; the 
principal of thefe are, cramps, giddinefs of the head, and 
breeding lice. Cleanlinefs is the beft cure for the firft 
and laft of thefe complaimts ; but we know of no cure for 
the other. A good itrong bird will laft very well for five 
or fix years, and frequently improve during the whole of this 
time. The lark is not only a very agreeable bird for the cage, 
but it will alfo live upon almoft any food, fo that it have 
once a week a frefh tuft of three-leaved grafs put into the 
cage with it. The wood-lark is one of the fweeteft of our 
finging birds, and is indeed very little inferior to the nightin- 
gale, when in good health; but we are not to judge by 
fuch as are made feeble by improper food, or want of 
cleanlinefs in their cages. 

4. A. campeftris, la fpipolette of Buffon, glareana of Gef- 
ner, &c. in German gickerlin, bracklerhe and krautlerche, 
meadow-lark of Latham, is rather larger than the tit-lark ; 
being fix-inches and a half in length. Its fpecific charaéters 
are, that its tail-quills are brown; the lower half, except 
two intermediate quills, white ; the throat and breaft, yel- 
low. According to Willughby, the meadow-lark differs 
from the other larks by the blacknefs of its bill and feet ; 
he adds, that its bill is lender, ftraight, and pointed, and 
the corners of its mouth edged with yellow; that it has 
not, like the wood-lark, the firft quills of the wings fhorter 
than the fucceeding ; and that in the male the wings:are ra- 
ther darker than in the female. Though the males are 
hardly to be diftinguifhed from the females by their external 
appearance, yet if another male be prefented, fhut up ina 
cage, they will inftantly attack it as an enemy or a rival. 
This bird has a flenderer body than the fky-lark, and is dif- 
tinguifhed from it by the fhake of its tail, like that of the 

wagtail 
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wagtail and tit-lark. It inhabits heaths and uncultivated 
tradts, and frequently the oat-ftubble, after the corn is 
reaped, where birds of this f{pecies gather together in nu- 
merous flocks. In fpring, the male perches to difcover or 
to woo his mate, and fometimes he mounts into the air, 
finging with all his might, and then defcends quickly to pair 
on the ground. When a perfon approaches the neft, the 
female betrays her fears by her cries; whereas, other larks 
are filent and unmoved, when danger is apprehended. They 
make their neft clofe to the ground, fometimes in furze- 
bufhes, and form it of mofs, lined with ftraw and horfe- 
hair. The egg is half the fize of that of the fky-lark, 
which it refembles, and its tints are lighter. Where the 
young males are reared for the fake of their fong, they re- 
quire great attention. The cage muft be covered with a 
green cloth, little light be admitted, and plenty of ant’s 
eggs muit be provided. By degrees bruifed hemp-feed, 
mixed with flour and yolks of eggs, may be fubftituted. 
The meadow larks are caught like the fky larks, with the 
drag-net. and alfo with lime twigs, placed in the trees which 
they haunt. They aflociate with the finches; and both 
arrive and depart with thefe. They are found in Italy, 
Germany, England, Sweden, &c. They live on fmall feeds 
and infeéts: and their flefh, when fat, is excellent. The 
meadow-lark of Britain differs from that of Linnzus; as 
in that of the latter, all the quills of the tail, except the 
two middle ones, are white from their origin to half their 
length, but in that of the former, the two outermoft quills 
only are white. Of this fpecies there is a variety, wiz. the 
JSpinoletta. 

5. A. trivialis, A. fepiaria of Briflon, /pipola f. anthus of 
Aldrovand, L’alouette pipi of Buffon, the fall lark of Ray 
and Willughby, the pip /aré of Albin, the gra/bopper war- 
éler, of Latham, is diitinguifhed by brown tail-quills, the 
outermott half white, the fecond white at its wedge-like tip, 
with a double whitifh line on the wings. The German 
epithet piep. and the Englifh pippit, formed from the Latin 
pipio, which fignifies to utter a feeble cry like chickens, al- 
ludes to the fibilous notes of this bird. Its cry, efpecially 
in winter, is like that of the grafhopper, but ftronger and 
fhriller, and it utters this, both when perched on the talleft 
branches among the bufhes, and when it is on the wing. 
Its tones are foft, harmonious and clear. This little bird 
builds its nefts in folitary {pots, concealed under a turf, and 
its young are frequently a prey to the adders. It lays five 
eggs, of a light grafs green colour, thinly fprinkled with 
deeper coloured fpecks. The grafhopper larks appear in 
England about the middle of September, and great numbers 
of them are caught in the environs of London. They are 
found in Sweden and Germany, as well as in England: 
they frequent the heaths and plains, and flutter at a mode- 
rate height ; they chiefly feed; as the flender form of their 
bill indicates, on infeéts and {mall feeds, and from the dimi- 
nutive fize of this bird, being about five inches and a half 
long, it may be inferred, that it is not long-lived. 

6. A. criflata, Koyvcudos AoGor exzex, i. e. the helmet-lark 
having a creit of Ariftotle; the galerita of Pliny, and gale- 
ritus of Varro ; A. criffata of Briffon, A. criflata major of 
Ray, Aldrovand, and Gefner, lodola capelluta of Olina, Je 
cochevis of Bufton, heidelerche of the Germans, and crefled lark 
of Willughby, Albin, and Latham, is diftinguifhed by black 
tail-quills, the two outermoft white at their exterior edge, 
its head crefted, and its feet black. Its length is about fix 
inches and three quarters. It lives in the meadows and 
fields, on the fides of ditches and the backs of furrows: it 
is-often feen at the margin of water, and on the high roads, 
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rarely in the fkirts of woods, perched on a tree, and fome- 
times on the tops of houfes, and of abbeys, &c. This lark 
though not fo common as the fky-lark, is found in moft 
parts of Europe, in Italy, France, Germany, Poland, Den- 
mark, Roffia, Scotland; and does not change its abode in 
winter. The fong of the males is loud, and yet mellow and 
pleafant : and their warbling is ufually accompanied with a 
quivering of the wings. They are the firft to hail the re- 
turn of {pring, and the dawn of the morning, and they fome- 
times warble in the night ; being animated by fine weather, 
but depreffed and filenced by clouds and rain; and they 
generally fing till the end of September. The male is dif- 
tinguifhed, not only by the excellence of his warble, but by 
the ftrength of his bill, the bulk of his head, and by a large 
portion of black on his breaft. The female conftrués her 
neft like the common lark, but often near the highways ; 
fhe lays four or five eggs, which are afh-coloured, with nu- 
merous dingy brown fpots, and takes little concern in 
hatching them ; but when the young are excluded, fhe pro- 
vides for them till they are flown. They are faid to breed 
twice in the year. They are eafily reared, but cannot be 
fupported in a cage, without difficulty, for a whole year s 
their beft food is ant’s eggs, ox and fheep’s hearts minced, 
and bruifed hemp-feed and millet. The proper feafon for 
railing thefe birds is autumn; and great numbers are then 
caught in a plump ftate on the verge of the foretts, They 
may be decoyed by the call, and thus differ from fky-larks ; 
befides, they never confort in flocks; their plumage is lefs 
varied and more white; the bill longer, the tail and wings 
fhorter ; they do not mount fo high in the air, are lefs able 
to ftruggle with the wind, and return fooner to the ground. 
In other refpects the two {pecies are alike. 

The crefted lark is the only one that may be inftruéted in 
a month ; it learns many airs perfetly, which it repeats 
without confufion, and retains nothing of its native warble ; 
and in thefe particulars it is fuperior to the canary. 

7. A. rufa, P Alouette noir a’ dos fauve of Buffon, the rufous 
backed lark of Latham, is fpecifically diftinguifhed by its 
blackith brown colour; its neck and back rufous orange,. 
the tail-quills rufous at their outward margin, the leffer and 
middle coverts of the wings blackifh and fulvous, or of a 
deep yellow at their margin. Its length is fcarcely: five 
inches, is much fmaller than the common fky-lark, and 
found at Buenos-Ayres. Buffon oblerving its plumage to 
exhibit fo ftriking a refemblance to that of the fky-lark, 
confiders it as a variety of that fpecies. 

8. A. capenfis, A. capitis bone JSpei of Briffon, Ja cravaie 
jaune ou calandre du cap de bonne efperance of Buffon, cape lark 
of Latham, has its three lateral tail-quills tipt with white, 
its throat yellow, margined with black, and its eye-brows 
yellow. Its length is eight inches, and it is found at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

g- 4. calandra, A. non criflata major and tetrao parva of 
Gefner, calandre of Buffon, calandra of other writers, ca- 
landre lark of Latham, is fpecifically defcribed as having its 
outermott tail-quill externally altogether white, the fecond 
and third tipt with white, and a brown ftripe on the breaft. 
This bird is mentioned by Oppian in the fecond century of 
the Chriftian Aira, under the appellation of KaravJoz; and 
he defcribes the beft method of catching it, fince recom- 
mended by: Olina, which is to {pread a net near the brook 
to which it ufually reforts to drink. It is larger than the 
fky-lark, its length being feven and one-fourth inches, and 
its bill ftronger and fhorter: in other refpects it exa@tly re- 
fembles the common lark. Its warble is more fonorous, but 
not lefs pleafant.; fo that in Italy a perfon who fings well is 
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complimented by faying, that he fings like a calandre. It 
can, like the common lark, imitate the notes of feveral birds, 
and even the chirping of chickens and the love-fquall of the 
fhe-cat. When calandres are to be caged, in order to have 
good fingers, they fhould be taken from the nett before the 
firft moult, and thofe are to be preferred which are hatched 
in Augult. Their food fhould be pafte mixed with fheep’s 
heart, together with feeds and crumbs of bread ; and-rubbifh 
fhould be laid in the cage for whetting their bill, and fand 
for them to welter in when teazed with vermin. Their 
wings fhould at firft be pinioned, and inftead of the top of 
the cage, a canvas fhould be fubftituted. When they are 
reconciled to their fituation, they will fing inceflantly, and 
even negleét their food to repeat their warble. The male is 
Jarger and blacker round the neck than the female, which 
has only a very narrow collar. ‘he calandre nettles on the 
zround, like the common lark, under a grafly tuft, and lays 
four or five eggs. It is found in Italy, Sardinia, Provence 
in France, the Pyrenees, Syria, near Aleppo, the fouthern 
part of Ruffia, the deferts of Tartary, and even America 
whither it might have been driven by the winds acrofs the 
Atlantic, and there thrive and become naturalized. Adan- 
fon regards the calandre as intermediate between the fky-lark 
and the thrufh; but this is an analogy which muft be re- 
ftriGted to the plumage and external form, for the habits of 
this bird and the thrufh are very different. 

10. A. alpeftris, A. virginiana of Briffon, Aauffe-col noir 
of Buffon, Jark, with a yellow throat of Catetby, and /hore- 
Jark-of Pennant, Latham, &c. has thefe {pecific characters ; 
the tail-quills are half white on the infide, the throat is 
yellow, the ftripe under the eyes, and on its breatt, is black. 
Its length is fix and an half inches, and in bulk and habit 
it refembles the common lark. It inhabits North America, 
Siberia, Ruffia, and Poland; migrates in flocks, feeds on 
oats and other grains and grafles ; lives upon the ground; has 
little or no fong, and its flefh is delicious. 

11.A. magna, merula americana torquata of Briffon, Ja fer- 
a-cheval ou merle a collier d’amerique of Buffon, large lark of 
Catefby, and creftent flare of Pennant and Latham, is cha- 
racterifed by Linneus as having the under-fide of the body 
yellow, a black curved band on the breaft, and the three 
lateral quills of the tail white. Above, fays Latham, it is 
variegated with rufty brown and blackifh, below yellow, with 
a black curved ftripe on the breaft, and the three lateral 
quills of the tail white. Its length is 11 inches. Tt is found 
not only in Virginia and Carolina, but in almoft the whole 
Continent “of America; and Linnzus afferts that it occurs 
alfo in Africa. In the ftate of New York it appears in the 
beginning of April, breeds in June, and retires in September 
or O&tober. It neftles on the ground, and its eggs are 
whitifh. It livesin Savannas, perches on the tops of bufhes, 
has a brifk motion upwards and downwards of its tail, eats 
fcarcely any thing but the {mall feeds that are found on 
the ground, fuch as thofe of the yellow flowered ornitho- 
galum ; fings agreeably in the {pring ; and is reckoned good 
food. 

12. A. minor, leffir field lark of Willughby, jfreld lark 
of Latham, is of a reddifh brown colour, and the two outer 
quills of the tail are externally white. The throat is yellow ; 
the breaft alfo yellow, marked with large black fpots; the 
belly and vent feathers white ; the coverts of the wings dufky, 
edged with white; and the legs of a very pale brown. It is 
larger than the tit-lark, but diltinguifhed from it by the very 
fhort claw on the hind toe. 

13. A. TItalica, giarola of Ray and Willughby,  girole 
of Buffon, and /ialan lark of Latham, has the middle quills 
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of the tail bay, the laft but one white at the tip, the two 
outermoft entirely white. Its fize is that of the fky-lark, 
and it has a long nail proje&ting from each foot. Its head,’ 
neck, back, and wings are of a mottled colour, refembling 
that of the quail. The general colour of the feathers is a 
chefnut brown, and their edges are variegated with white, 
yellow, and red; the back part of its head has a fort of 
crown or ring of white feathers; its belly is white; its bill 
red; and the corners of the mouth yellow, and its tail is fo 
fhort, that it feems to have none; it is bifid, however, and 
elegantly variegated with chefnut-colour and white. ‘The 
feet are flefh-coloured and the nails whitifh. It is eight 
inches long, and inhabits Italy, 

14. A. ludoviciana, farlouzanne of Buffon, and Louifiana 
lark of Latham, refembles the tit-lark. Its fpecific charac- 
ters are, that the laft quills but one of the tail are tipt with 
white; the outermoft are partly brown, partly white. Its 
length is feven inches. It 1s found in Louifiana. 

15. A. rubra, A. Penfylvanica of Briffon, alouctte aux 
joues brunes de Penfilvanie of Buffon, and red lark of Pen- 
nant and Latham, is of a brown colour, and has the fpace 
about its eyes black, and the two outermoft quills of the 
tail white. It is about the fize of the meadow-lark. Its 
bill, feet, and nails are of a deep brown colour; its neck, 
breaft, and underpart of the body, of a reddifh fulvous 
colour, fpeckled with brown; and the brown fpot that fur- 
rounds the eyes defcends on the cheeks and is bounded by 
a zone, partly white and partly bright fulvous. This isa 
migratory bird, common to both continents. It appears in 
Pennfylvania in the month of March, and advances north- 
ward at the end of May; and it was feen by Mr. Edwards 
in the vicinity of London. He remarks, that when the 
wing is gathered up, the third primary feather reaches to 
the tip of the firft. 

16. A. mofellana, la rouffeline of Buffon, and marfh-lark of 
Latham, is rufous, below rufous*white; its cheeks and breaft 
are marked with brown lines; its tail is black with a rufous 
margin. Its length is fix and one-fourth inckes. The bill, 
feet and nails are yellowifh. It haunts wet fituations, fre- 
quents the fandy margin of the Mofelle, and fometimes 
breeds on its banks, near Metz, where it appears annually in 
Oober, and fome few are caught. It begins its fong at 
dawn, which is faid to be very pleafant. 

17. A. malabarica, Malabar lark of Latham, has the 
primary and fecondary wing-feathers and the tail, of a fordid 
brown colour, tawny at their margm. The bill is black, 
the feathers that form the creft on the head are brown, and 
their apex white; thofe on the neck are tawny with a black 
longitudinal ftreak paffing along the middle; the throat and 
abdomen reddifh white; the feathers of the back and the 
coverts of the wings brown, towards their edge tawny, and 
marked with a white fpot, and the feet are tawny. ‘This is 
a beautiful fpecies and found in Malabar. 

1&. A. gingica, Gingi lark Latham, has the upper part of 
the body cinereous brown, its under fide black. The bill 
and feet are reddifh grey. Its length is four and one-half 
inches, and it is found in Coromandel. 

19. A. tartarica, A. nigra of Valck, and black lark of 
Latham, has a fubbifurcated tail, the two intermediate 
quills of the tail flightly white at their limb, the next 
whitifh at the apex, and the lateral very black. This bird 
inhabits the very dry falt deferts between the rivers Volga 
and Ural, the Cafpian deferts, and the whole fouthern defert 
of Tartary ; it is gregarious in winter, folitary in fummer, 
and has fearcely any fong. 

20. A. mutabilis, mutable lark of Latham, has a black 
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forked tail, the outer quills of the tail on both fides un- 
{potted, the reit grey at their apex, and the bill whitith. 
it is about feven inches in length, and inhabits the deferts 
of Aitracan. This bird, when yonng, is wholly cinereous, 
and the colour gradually changes into black. 

21. A. nemoroja, A. criffata minor of Ray and Briffon, 
de lulu of Buffon, and lefer crefled lark of Pennant, Wil- 
lughby and Latham, is characterifed by black tail-quills, 
the two outermoft white on their exterior edge, its head 
crefted, and its feet red. The creft is very long in propor- 
tion to its fize. This bird is diltinguifhed by its cry, /v, lu, 
du, which is difagreeable, and never uttered except it flies ; 
it likewife mimicks oddly the fongs of other birds ; it fre- 
quents heaths, commons, and even woods, where it builds 
its neft ; and in the rigour of winter, when the ground is 
covered with fnow, it reforts to dunghils, and picks up its 
food about barns, and alfo haunts the hizhways for the fame 
purpofe. It is found in Italy, Auttria, Silefia, and Poland, 
and {een in flocks in the northern counties of England. It 
remains in Germany through the winter, and leaves the coun- 
try about the equinox. 

22. A. undata, coquillade of Buffon, undated lark of La- 
tham, has its tail-quills brown, tawny at the edge, its feet 
yellowifh, and the feathers of its creft black, edged with 
white. Its length is fix and three-fourth inches. his bird 
can elevate its creft at pleafure; it is properly the bird of 
the morning, as it begins its fong with the earlieft dawn, 
and feems to roufe the other birds. The male does not leave 
his mate when the hatches, and when the one is employed 
in feeking their food, which confhilts of caterpillars, gra{s- 
hoppers, and fnails, the other keeps watch, to give lignal 
when danger threatens. It was found by M. Guys, in 
Provence ; and Sonnerat brought a bird very like it from 
the Cape of Good Hope, only that it had no creft, that 
the colour of the under part of the body was more yellowith, 
and that none of the quills of the tail or wings were edged 
with white. It was perhaps a female, or a young bird of 
the year’s hatch. 

23. A. Senegalenfis, A. fenegalenfis criflata of Briffon, /a 
grifette of Buffon, and Senegal lark of Latham, has the two 

middle quills of the tail grey, the reft brown, the outermoit 
rufons white on the outer fide, and the head fomewhat 
crefted. Its leneth is fix and a half inches. It inhabits 
Africa, and perches on the trees, which grow on the banks 
of the Niger; and is alfo feen in the ifland of Senegal. 

24. A. teflacea, teftaceous lark of Latham, has the four in- 
termediate qi Is of the tail black, the rett teftaceous white, 
the body above teftaceous, and below teftaccous white. It 
inhab ts the vicinity of Gibraltar. 

25. A. Lufitana, Portugal lark, has the quills of the tail 
tawny lutefcent, the exterior ochroleucous, the feet flcfh- 
coloured, and the bill red It is found in Portugal. 

26. A. Africana, le firlé du cap de bonne efperance ‘of Buffon, 
African lark of Latham, has the tail, the quills, and the 
coverts of the wings brown, edged with white, the inferior 
part of the body white, varicgated with oblong brown fpots. 
Tts length is eight inches. Itis found at the Cape of Good 
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es A. cinerea, la cendrille of Buffon, ‘cinereous lark of 
Latham, is of a cinereous colour ; its belly and vent white ; 
the quills of its wings and tail brown, the outermolt exter- 
nally white near the tip. Its length is fix inches. Buffon 
queries whether there be any analogy between this bird and 
the cinercous lark which Dr. Shaw faw in great numbers 
near Biferta, in Africa? 

28. A. rufa, lavariole of Buffon, rufous lark of Latham, 
has its tail-quills brown, the eight intermediate ones rufty- 
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coloured at the edge, and the outermoft white at the edge, 
The bill isbrown; the body blackith above, variegated with 
rufous tints, and below white; the feet are yellowith ; the 
length five arid one-fourth inches. Comerfon brought this 
beautiful bird from Buenos Ayres, near the river de la Plata. 

29. A. Nove Zeelandie, New Zealand lark of Latham, has 
white eyebrows, a black bar on each eye, its vent cinerefcent 
or afhy, and its feet reddifh cinereous. It is feven and a half 
incheslong. The bill is afhy black above; the body black 
above, white below, the feathers edged with afhy colour; 
the claws black, the hind one almoft ttraight. It is found 
in New Zealand. 

30. A. mongolica, mongclian lark of Watham, has the 
crown of the head ferruginous, bound with a white annular 
fillet, and in the middle a white fpot. It is larger than the 
cealandre, which it refembles ; it lings fweetly on the ground, 
and inhabits the faline marfhes that lie between the rivers 
Onon and Argon. : y 

31. A. filirica has the fecondaries white, the crown of 
the head, ears and fhoulders ferruginous, and the outer tail 
quill externally altogether white. It inhabits the ficlds of 
Siberia, near the Irtis, nefthsg on the ground, in its fight 
and fong inferior to the fky-lark, in flature larger, and fimilar 
to the calandre. 

32. A. flava, la ceinture de prétre of Buffon, has the up- 
per part of its body red and grey varied with brown, the 
under part whitifh, the face, throat, and fides of the head yel- 
low, the tail-quills black, edged with grey, except the 
outermoft which are white at their margin. The yellow of 
the face, &c. is fet off by a black {pot between the eye and 
the bill, that joins to another larger one immediately below 
the eye; and the brealt is ornamented with a broad black 
girdle. The bill and feet are leaden-grey. Its length is 
five and three-fourth inches. It inhabits Siberia, but is 
rarely found. Of all the birds denominated larks, this is 
the moft confpicuous for beauty of plumage. 

33- A. obfcura has the under part of the body white 
without {pots, and the pofterior claw fhorter than the toe. 
It inhabits Sardinia, and agrees with the common lark in its 
fize and nearly in its colour, but as the hind claw, though 
longer than the others, is fhorter than the toe, Gmelin 
qucries whether it belongs to the genus alauda. 

The alauda yeltonenfis, or yellow lark, is black, variegated 
with rufous and white. It is found at the lake Yelton, 
beyond the Volga ; is gregarious, and in the month of Au- 
guit is fat and delicious. 

The A. offeura of Latham, or dufey lark of Lewin, is 
now defcribed under the name of the A. petrofa, or rock lark, 
by Mr. G. Montagu. Its fpecific charaSters are, that it is 
ohve brown, yellowifh under the body, the fides of the neck 
and breaft are fpotted with brown, and the half of the 
outermolt tail-quill is white. Mr. M. in rzox difcovered 
this bird to be a native of the coatt of South Wales, in all 
the rocky fituations; and it was known to the fifhermen, 
under the name of the rock lark. Mr. Pennant is fuppofed 
to have met with this bird, as in his folio edition of Britifh 
Zoology he has given a variety of the tit-lark (A. praten/is) 
with dufky legs, fhot on the rocks on the coaft of Caernar= 
vonfhire. This bird affects only the rocky parts of the coaft ; 
and in winter it is occafionally found in the marfhes, feeking 
its food, which is marine infe@ts. It begins its fong early in 
the Spring, which very much refembles that of the A. pra- 
tenfis ; as it mounts in the air like that bird, and returns again 
to the ground, or to fome neighbouring rock, with motion- 
lefs wing. . It breeds early in the Spring, a neft with five 
eggs having been found on the 16th of April; it was 
placed upon the fhelf of a rock, behind a tuft of coarfe 
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marine plants, and dry mofs externally, and lined with finer 
grafs and a few long hairs. The eggs were of a dirty 
white, fprinkled with numerous {pecks of brown. The 
length of the bird was fix and three-fourth inches. Mr. 
M. has lately obferved this bird on the coaft of Kent and 
Suffex. Tranfa@. of Linnzan Society, vol. iv. p. 41—43. 
Gmelin’s Linneus’s Syft. Nat. tom. i. p. 791—Sor. Buf- 
fon’s Birds, vol..v..p.1—77- 

ALAUNA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Britain, 
belonging to the Damnii, fituated, according to Horfley, 
near Falkirk, upon the Roman wall, at a place called Ca- 
melon, where are ftill fome veltiges of a Roman town ; but 
Baxter maintains, that it was where Stirling now {ftands. 
Alauna was alfo: a town of Gaul, placed by M. d’Anville 
among the Unelli, north of Cofledia, and welt of Crocia- 
tonum. 

ALAUNI, a people placed by Ptolemy in Noricum and 
alfo in European Sarmatia; probably the fame with the 
Alani. 

ALAUNIUM, a town of Gaul, placed by M. d’An- 
ville in the mountains between Saguftero to the north-eatt, 
and Apta-Julia to the fouth-eatt. 

ALAUNUS, a river of Britain, which Horfley fup- 
pofes to be the Tweed, but Camden and Baxter think it is 
the river Alne, in Northumberland ; and their conje€ture is 
favoured by the affinity of the names. 

ALAuNUS mons, a name given by the ancient geographers 
to the VaLpay mountains of Ruffia. 

ALAUSA, or Atosa, in Ichthyology, a fpecies of cru- 
PEA. See SHAD. 

ALAUSI, or Arvasr, in Geography, a town of South 
America, in the juri{di€tion of Cuenga, in Terra Firma. 

ALAUT, or Att, a river of Turkey in Europe, which 
rifes in the mountains that feparate Moldavia from Tran- 
fylvania, and runs into the Danube near Nicopolis, in Bul- 

aria. 
= ALAY, denoting, in the Turkifh language, “‘ the tri- 
umph,” in Modern Hiffory, a ceremony which accompanies 
the affembling of the forces of the Turks upon the break- 
ing out of awar. It is defcribed by Baron Tott, in his 
memoirs, as a kind of mafquerade, in which perfons of 
the feveral trades and manufactures prefeat to the fpec- 
tators the implements and exercife of their re{petive occu- 
pations. The labourer draws his plough, the weaver 
handles his fhuttle, the joiner his plane ; and: thefe perfons 
are feated in cars, richly ornamented, and commence the 
proceffion ; then follows the ftandard of Mahomet, which 
is brought out of the feraglio, and carried to the army, in 
order to enfure vitory to the Ottoman troops. An emir 
precedes this banner, proclaiming with a loud voice; + Let 
no infidel dare to profane with his prefence the holy ftan- 


dard of the prophet ; and let every muflulman who perceives . 


an unbeliever, make it known, under pain of reprobation.” 
From this moment, a religious fury, feizes the people, and 
impels them to commit acts of the moft fhocking barbarity. 
No regard is paid to fex or age, and many fall facrifices on 
the occafion. 

ALAYA Cape, in Geography, the eaftern extremity of 
Venezuela, or Little Venice, which extends to and. from 
the entrance of the gulf of that name; 130 leagues. 

ALAYMO, Marc Anruony, in Biography, a Sicilian 
by birth; in the year 1610, being then only 20 years of 
age, was made doGtor in medicine. He then went to Pa- 
lermo, where he was particularly celebrated for his fuccefs 
in treating the plague, which raged in that city, in the year 
1623. He died in 1662, aged 72 years, and was buried 
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in the church of St. Mary of the Agouifers, In what 
eftimation he was held by his fellow-citizens may be judged 
by the following lines, part of the infcription on his mo- 
nument. 


« En humi fternitur, 
Qui ab humo ipfe totam Siciliam dira feviente 
pefte liberavit.”” 


He left feveral works, part in manufcript, the following 
were printed: ‘* Difcorfo intorno alla prefervatione del morbo 
contagiofo e mortale, che regna al prefente in Palermo,” 
&c. 1625, 4to. ‘* Confultatio pro ulceris Syriaci nunc va- 
gantis curatione,”’ Panormi, 1632, 4to. ‘* Dialeéticon five 
de fuccedaneis medicamentis,’’? 1637, 4to. ** Configli me- 
dicopolitici, &c. della pefta,” 1652, 4to. 

ALAZETA, in Geography, a river of Siberia, which runs 
into the Frozen Ocean. N. lat. 72° 40’. E. long. 142° 14/0 

ALAZEISKOIJ, a fettlement in Siberia, on the river: 
Alazeia, 30 leagues welt-north-weft of Niznei Kovinfkoi. 
N. lat. 69° 40’. E. long. 144° 14’. 

ALAZIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, fitu- 
ate on the river Rymus, which paffed through Mygdonia. 
Strabo. Geog. tom. il. p. 828. 

ALAZONES, a people of Afia, mentioned by Strabo, 
Stephanus Byz. &c. whofe origin and hiftory are unknown,. 
They were reckoned among the Scythians, who dwelt on the 
borders of the Euxine fea, and Alazia was probably their 
capital. Avpollo was the obje& of their worfhip. 

ALAZONIUS, a river of Afia, which defcended from 
mount Caucafus, and raninto the Cyrus; but Pliny fays, 
that this river feparated the Iberians from the Albanians, 
and was therefore more to the weft. Strabo, tom. il. p. 
464. . 

ALB. See Asrer. 

As, in Geography, a river of Germany, which rifes 
three miles weft-north-weft of Wildbad, in the circle of Sus 
abia, and runs into the Rhine, about five miles weft-north- 
welt of Durlach. 

ALBA, a city of Italy,.in the duchy of Montferrat, 
fituate on the river Tanaro; the fee of a-bifhop, who is 
fuffragan to the archbifhop of Milan, and whofe diocefe is 
of confiderable extent. Befides the cathedral, it has three 
parochial and three other churches, with feveral convents. 
It is 18 miles fouth-eaft of Turin. N. lat. 44° 4o’. E.. 
long. 7° 51. 

Axsa, in Ancient Geography, a city of Dacia, which 
fome fuppofe to have been the fite of the prefent Bizte 
GOROD. 

Ava, a town of Spain, in the country of the Baftitani,. 
fouth-eaft of Batti. 

Asa, now Llwas, a city of Luftania.. 

ABA, ariver of Gaul, now dube. 7 

Asa Firma, or Ataum, in Antiquity, was a yearly 
rent, payable to the chief lord of a hundred ;, fo called, be- 
caufe it was paid in white money, or filver, and not in corn, 
which was called b/ack mail. 

Asa Fucenfis, now Aust, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Italy, to the north-weft of the /acus Fucinus, in 
the country of the Marfi. It was denominated Fucen/is, in 
order to diftinguifh ic from other Italian cities of the fame 
name, and particularly from A/be Longa. The inhabitants 
were denominated Albenfes. Silius Ltalicus (Punic. lib. viii. 


i it: 
v.. 508.) refers to it: , 


ce Interiorque per udos 
Alba fedet campos, pomifque vependit ariftas.’? ~ 


This town was fituated in the centre of Italy, amidft 
4 mountainous 
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‘mountainous paffes, and fecluded from all means of efcape ; 
and it was therefore chofen for the ftate-prifon, to which 
the Romans configned captive princes, after having bar- 
baroufly dragged them through the ftreets of Rome, at 
the chariot.wheels of a triumphant conful. Here Perfes, 
king of Macedon, and his fon Alexander, terminated their 
eareer, after the triumph of Paulus Aimilius. Syphax, 
the Numidian, and Bituinus, king of the Averni, were 
alfo condemned to this gaol, by the particular clemency 
‘of the fenate, which fometimes indulged its favage difpo- 
fition, by putting its captives to death. The natural fecu- 
rity of this place was augmented by artificial fortifications ; 
the ruins of which prove, at this day, their ancient fo- 
lidity. For the entertainment of the garrifon, which was 
required in a place of fuch importance, an amphitheatre 
was erected, the fhattered’ remains of which are ftill vi- 
fible, as well as the foundations of a temple, and other 
buildings, of Roman times. ‘Lucius Vitellius, brother of 
the emperor of the fame name, had a villa near this place, 
famous for the variety and excellence of its fruit-trees, 
‘which he brought from Syria. His gardens were the 
murieries, where feveral of the moft delicious ftone-fruits 
that are now fo common in Europe, were firft cultivated 
and multiplied. » Againft the feverity of this climate, in 
which the adjoining lake is frequently frozen over, it was 
neceflary to fhelter the trees tranfplanted from Afia, and to 
treat them with peculiar attention, in erder to rear them to 
-perfeGtion. Swinburne’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 367. 

Asa Helviorum, or Albavgufta, i.e. Alba Auguffa, a 
town of Gaul, in the provincia Narbonnenfis, was the ca- 


pital of the Helvii, and fituated at a {mall diftance from ~ 


the Rhone. Hence the Helvii were denominated Alben/is. 
This town was afterwards called Vivarium, and it is now 
Viviers. 

Asa Julia, now Weifemburg, a town of Tranfylva- 
nia, on the- river Maurufius or Marifch, fuppofed to be 
called Alba Fulia, after Julia Domna, the wife of Severus, 
and mother of Caracalla. There are feveral infcriptions, 
however, near this place, which bear Cor. Aput. i.e. 
colonia Apulenfis, without the leaft mention of Alba Fulia, 
though they were infcribed after the time of Caracalla. 
Befides, Ulpian, reciting the colonies of Dacia, calls this 
colony Apulenfis, and neither Alba nor Fulia. From thefe 
circumftances it has been inferred, that A/ba Julia is a cor- 
ruption of fpulum. Tt was alfo called Apulum Auguflum. 
Cellarius, tom. i. p. 381. ; 

Asa Longa, a city of Italy in Latium, fouth-eaft of 
Rome, founded by Afcanius, the fon of A2neas, and a co- 
‘ Tony from Lavinium, atthe foot of mount Albanus, ac- 
cording to Blair’s Chronology, im the year 1152 before 
Chrift, or 399 years before the foundation of Rome; and 
fele&ted by him as the place of his refidence, and the capi- 
tal of his kingdom. It was called Alba, we are told, from 
a white fow found by /Eneas, which farrowed 30 pigs on 
that {pot, and which afforded an omen, that a city would 
be built there within go years. See Varro, R.R. (1. xi. 
c.iv.) Aurelius Victor de orig. Rom. gentis, and Propertius, 
lib. iv. eleg.i. ver. xxxv. 

«¢ Et ftetit Alba potens, albe fuis omine nata.” 


The epithet /onga, was added to diftinguifh it from the 
Alba of the Marfi, or to exprefs its lensth, as it was ex- 
tended along the lake near which it was built. Its fituation 
was. at an equal diftance between the lake and the mountain ; 
probably between the prefent city of Albano and the lake 
of Caftel Gandolfo, and peopled by a mixed colony of 
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Latins and Trojans, The inhabitants of this city were 
called Albani. It was 30 years after Lavinium was built, 
that Afcanius fixed his abode at Alba; and there he died, 
after a reign of about 38 years, 12 of which he paffed at 
his new fettlement. Upon the death of Afcanius, the Latins 
refolvyed to unite Alba and Lavinium into one fovereignty, 
under Sylvius ; and Sylvius was fucceeded by 13 kings of 
the fame race, who, for near 400 years, reigned at Alba. 
Procas, one of them, bequeathed the throne to his eldeft 
fon Numitor; but he was difpoflefied of the kingdom by 
his brother Amulius, who, in order the more effe€tually to 
fecure himfelf, killed the fon of Numitor, and confecrated 
his daughter, Rhea Sylvia, to the worfhip of Vefta. Rhea, 
however, was delivered of the twins, Romulus and Remus; 
who, after having been refcued from the Tiber, into which 
they were thrown by order of Amulius, were fuckled by 
Acca Laurentia, the wife of Fauftulus, and educated by 
the Gabii, under the dire@ion and order of Fauftulus. Upon 
a quarrel between the herdfmen of Amulius and thofe of 
Numitor, the two brothers took part with the former againft 
the latter; and, in confequence of the fray that was thus 
oceafioned, Remus was carried before Numitor to receive 
punifhment. When he was queftioned concerning his birth 
and parentage, his reply excited, in the mind of Numitor, a 
lively remembrance of his two grandfons, and his anger 
was changed into tendernefs. The two brothers concurred 
at length in dethroning Amulius, and reftoring their grand- 
father Numitor to the throne. They then, by the advice 
of Numitor, undertook to found a new colony on the lands 
near the Tiber, where they had been taken up, and which 
he granted them for this purpofe. Romulus and Remus 
differed concerning the precife fpot where the new city was 
to be erected; the latter declaring for the Aventine, and 
the former for the Palatine mount. Remus, as it is faid, 
fell in the conteft that was then occafioned, and Romulus 
prevailed, and laid the foundations ‘of the new city, which 
was called Rome, after his name. Rome, ina little while, 
became the rival of Alba; and foon after the acceflion of 
Tullus Hoftilius to the throne, a difpute arofe between the 
Albani and the Romans, and preparations were made for 
war. In an interview that occurred between Tullus and 
Fuffetius, or as others call him, Suffetius, the Alban gene- 
ral, Tullus, propofed to determine the difpute by a fingle 
combat between himfelf and Fuffetius, which the latter 
declined. It was at length agreed, that three champions 
fhould be feleéted out of each camp to decide the difference. 
The champions on the part of Rome, were the Horatii; 
and on that of Alba, the Curatii. Rome ultimately gained 
the yiétory over Alba, her mother city. When Tullus 
afterwards made war upon the Veientes, Fuffetius joined 
him with the Alban troops, but afterwards proved treache- 
rous and deferted him. ‘This treachery being known, Tullus 
detached Horatius, who had conquered the three Albans, 
with a chofen body of horfe and foot, to demolifh Alba, as 
he had previoufly concerted the bufinefs with the fenate. 
Fuffetius was ordered to be faftened to two chariots drawn 
by horfes, and tobe torn afunder: his accomplices were put 
to the {word ; but the reft of the Alban foldiers were car- 
ried to Rome with the citizens, and the chief men among 
them were even admitted into the Roman fenate. Thus 
fell, A.U.C. 89, ante Chritt. 665, the city of Alba, fas 
mous for its riches, the number of its inhabitants, and, 
above all, for being the mother of Rome. The temple only, 
fays Strabo, was preferved. Dion. Hal. lib. i. p. 52. lib. iii. 
p-152—165. tom.i. Ed. Oxon. Livy, lib. i. c. 3—7, 
c.24—29, tom.1. p.22—38. p. ro1—124. Ed. Drakenb, 

a2 Plut. 
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Plut. in Romul. Oper. tom. i. p. 19. Ed. Xylandr. 
Geog. tom.i. p. 350—353. 

Asa Maritima, a city of Dalmatia. 

Aba Pompeia, a city of Italy in Liguria, near the river 
Ceba or Ceva, where the emperor Pertinax was born. It 
was a colony either eftablifhed at firft by Ptolemy, or re- 
ftored, after having been firlt fettled by Scipio. The inha- 
bitants were called Albenfes Pompeiani. It is now called 
Axvsa, without any epithet. 

Asa Regalis. See Srunt-WeissEMBURG. 

Asa Terra, in Alchemy, one of the many names that 
were anciently given to the philofopher’s ftone. 

ALBACETE, or Atzazrre, in Geography, a {mall 
town of Spain, in the canton of La Sierra, in the eaftern 
part of New Caftile, fituate in a fertile vale not far from 
the mountains that feparate La Mancha from the country 
called the Defert. W.long. 1°46’. N. lat. 38° 55’. © 

ALBACHSEN, or Arsasen, a town of Germany, in 
the circleof Weftphialia, three miles north of Corvey. 

ALBACK, a town of Perfia, in the province of Aider- 
beitzan, 55 leagues fouth welt of Tauris. 

ALBACK, is fituated on the weftern coaft of Africa, 
in N. lat. about 27° 15’, and about 35 leagues fouth-fouth- 
welt from the river Orodus. It has a bay fo called, and a 
cape denominated Chabi. 

ALBAN (Sr.), in Biography, the fir Chriftian mar- 
tyr in England, and ufually called the protomartyr of Bri- 
tain, was born at Verulam, of Pagan parents, and flourifhed 
in the third century. In his youth, he went to Rome, with 
Amphibalus, a monk of Caerleon, and ferved fever years 
in the army of Dioclefian. On his return to England, he 
was inftruéted by Amphibalus in the Chriltian faith, be- 
came a convert, and lived in the profeffion of Chriftianity 
till the year 303, when the Dioclefian perfecution com- 
menced: but being cited before the Roman governor, for 
having afforded an afylum to his preceptor, who was a 
Chriftian, and avowing his own converfion, he was ordered 
immediately to be beheaded. The traditionary tales of the 
times report many miracles which happened on occafion of 
his death. Bede, and other ancient writers, relate, that in 
his way to execution, a ftream was miraculoufly divided to 
afford a paflage for him and a thoufand perfons who ac- 
companied him; that the executioner was converted by the 
miracle; that a fountain opened at the feet of St. Alban, 
which afforded’ water in anfwer to his prayer for allaying 
his thirft; and that the eyes of the executioner dropped 
out of his head at the inftant of his giving the fatal ftroke. 
We learn from the fame authority, that many of the fpec- 
tators were converted by thefe miracles. But the teftimony 
of thofe who report them deferves little credit ; and they 
feem to be duly appreciated by Milton, who, in his Hiftory 
of England, {peaking of, St. Alban, fays: “ The ftory of 
whofe martyrdom, foiled and worfe martyred with the fabling 
zeal of fome idle fancies, more fond of miracles than appre- 
henfive of truth, deferves no longer digreffion.”” When the 
eaft end of the church of St Alban’s was repaired, in 
1257, the labourers found fome leaden chefts. containing 
relics; and on 2 plate of lead, the following infcription :— 
In hoc maufoleo, inveatum eft venerabile corpus Sanétt 
Albani, protomartyris Anglorum ;” i.e. “ In this maufo- 
leum is found the venerable body of St. Alban, the proto- 
martyr of the Englifh.”” Part of the hymn formerly fung 
en the feftival of this faint, is as follows: 
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“ Ave protomartyr Anglorum, 
Miles regis angelorum, : 
O Albane, flos martyrorum.”? 
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‘¢ Hail, protomartyr of the Englifh, 
Soldier of the King of Angels, 
O Alban, flower of the martyrs!’ Biog. Brit, 
See AMPHIBALUS. 

Asan, Joun DE Sr. fo called from the place of his 
birth, and de St. Quiatrie, a chnrch of that name in Picardy, 
where he was made a dean (doyen), taught philofophy and 
medicine at Oxford, towards the end of the twelfth century. 
In this ftation he acquired fo much celebrity that he was in- 
vited to Paris by Philip Augultus, and made his phyfician. 
After refiding fome years at Paris, he went to Montpelier, 
to hear the profeffors of that place, then famous for its {chool 
of phyfic. Being diftinguifhed for his great learning and 
abilities, he was foon invited to fill a profeffor’s chair. In 
1223, he returned to England, Matthew Paris fays, to at- 
tend Robert Groffette, bifhop of Lincoln. The time of his 
death is not known. He was do€torand profeflor of theo- 
logy, as well as of medicine, a junétion at that time by no 
means uncommon. 

Azan, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Tarn, and diltri&t of Alby, 5 leagues E.S.E. of 
Alby. Thetown contains 196, and the canton 6,134 inha- 
bitants. The territory comprehends 205 kiliometres and 6 
communes. 

ALBANA, in Ancient Geography, a fea-port town of Al- 
bania, on the Cafpian fea; now called Bachu or Baka, whence 
this feais called mer de Bachu. N.lat. 40°. E. long. 49°. 

ALBANELLA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the Principato Citra, 20 miles fouth eaft of Salerno. 

ALBANENSES. See AvBiGENsEs. 

ALBANESIUS, Guy Anruony, in Biography, taught 
medicine in the univerfity of Padua, from 1632 to 1657, in 
which year he was affaflinated by one of his pupils. He 
publifhed, ‘¢ Aphorifmorum Hippocratis Expolitio. Peripae 
tetica,” Patavil, 1644, 4to. 

ALBANI, in Middle Age Writers, denote ftrangers or 
foreigners; correfponding to thofe whom we call aliens. 

ALBANI, in Antiquity, a college of Sari, or priefts of 
Mars, inftituted by Tarquin, and denominated from mount: 
Albanus, the place of their refidence. 

Avsani, or ALBaNno; Francrs, or FRANCESCO, in 
Biography, an eminent painter, was born at Bologna, in 
1578, and educated with Guido, who affifted his early 
ftudies, firft at the {chcol of Dennis Calvart, and afterwards 
under the Caracci. He completed his ftudies at Rome, 
working after the beft models, and became one of the moft 
agreeable painters of the Roman {chool. At Rome, where- 
he refided 18 years, he was employed in fome great works, 
and there he married his firft wife, who died in child-birth. 
From hence he removed to his native town, and married a 
beautiful woman, by whom he had 12 children, who ferved. 
him for models in the praétice of his art. Albani converted. 
his children, who were very beautiful, and who were placed 
in different attitudes, into Cupids, and the mother into a 
Venus or grace; but, graceful as were his models, by. con- 
ftantly painting after them, he preferved too great a fimili- 
tude in his figures, and in the airs of his heads. His man- 
ner, however, may be thus eafily diftinguifhed. In the 
fummer months he retired to one of his country houfes,_ 
which was adorned with fountains and groves, and here he 
was furnifhed with lanfcape fcenery, in his favourite fub-- 
jets of loves and graces, which he treated with an elegance 
of defign, harmony of colouring, and delicacy of finifh, 
that are the characteriftics of his pencil. All his pictures 
indeed, have not the fame force of colour, but though 
fome are weaker than others, they are all delicate and pleaf, 
ing. His boys and female forms were lovely and oan 3: 

ut 
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but his ficures of the other fex were ufually lean and with- 
out mafculine beauty, except in fome of his heads. In 
his drawings he was fometimes hafty and incorre&t. His 
pictures of the four elements in the palace of the king of 
Sardinia, at Turin, are of an extraordinary beauty, and well 
preferved ; the defign is excellent, the draperies perfe@ly 
elegant, the colouring lovely, and the whole very correct. 
His other principal works are at Rome and Bologna; but 
as he was extremely induftrious, and the productions of his 
pencil were highly efteemed, his cabinet piétures are found 
in all confiderable collections. As an engraver, he made one 
{mall folio etching of Dido killing herfelf, in which he did 
not fucceed ; and in this art he did not add to the charaCter 
which his other works have eftablithed. He was fond of 
Italian poetry, and lamented that his early education had not 
enabled him to read the originals of the Latin poets. In 
private life he was modeit, affable, unaffected, attached to 
his family, pleafant in converfation, condefcending to his pu- 
pils, whole works he occafionally retouched and improved. 
His hfe and faculties were continued to old age; aud he 
died at Bologna, in 1660, aged 82 years. Pilkington and 
Strutt. Gen. Di&. 

Asanti, Grovannt Battista, was the brother and 
difciple of the former, and became an admirable painter in 
the ityle, manner, and colouring of his brother. He excel- 
led in landfcape, which he defigned in an exquilite taite, 
touching the trees with great fpirit, and giving them a pe- 
culiar fweetnefs of colour. “He died in 1668. Pilkington. 

Axsant, Joun Jerom, was born at Bergamo, of a noble 
family, and devoted himfelf to the ftudy of the civil and 
canon law. By the zeal with which he profecuted fome of 
his own relations in the Inquifition, he recommended himfelf 
to Cardinal Alexandrinus, the inquifitor, who, upon his 
being advanced to the papal fee, under the name of Pius V. 
conferred upon Albani a cardinal’s hat. He died in 1591. 
His works were a treatife “ De immunitate Ecclefiarum ;7 
publifhed in 1553: another, ‘ De poteftate Pape et Con- 
eilii,”” printed at Venice, in 1561; and a third, “ De Car- 
dinalibus, &c.’? Nouv. Di&. Hitt. 

Avszant, in Hifory, the inhabitants of Arzania, in 
Afia, who are faid by fome writers to have derived their 
name from their fair complexion. Ptolemy mentions a peo- 

le of this denomination on the confines of Macedonia. 

ALBANIA, in Ancient Geography, a country of Afia, was 
bounded on the weit by Iberia, on the eaft by the Cafpian 
fea, on the north by mount Caucafus, and on the fouth by 
Armenia. The cities which it contained, and mentioned 


‘by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, were Teleba, Thalbis, 


Gelda, Thiauna, Thabilaca, Albana, Chadaca, Mifia, Bo- 
ziata, and Cabalica, which laft Pliny calls the metropolis of 
Albania. Its chief rivers were Cyrus, now Kur, Albanus, 
Cafius, Gerrhus, Soana, Cambyfes, and Alazon, all of 
which difcharged themfelves into the Cafpian fea. The 
whole country, now known by the names of “Schirwan and 
Eaft Georgia, is extremely fertile and pleafant. Strabo 
(tom. ii. p. 767.) defcribes the inhabitants as tall, robutt, 
and graceful in their perfons, excelling thofe of other na- 
tions in comelinefs as well as in ftature, and as very fimple in 
their manners. He adds, that they were unacquainted with 
weights-and meafures, and the ufe of money ; that they 
could not count above one hundred, and that they carried 
on trade by exchange. They chiefly devoted themfelves to 
pafturage, and had fome refemblance of the wandering 
tribes ; they were not altogether unacquainted with the art 
of war, nor unufed to the practice of it; their common 
weapons were bows and arrows; they defended themfelves 
with fhields, and bore on their heads helmets made of the 
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fkins of wild beafts, They excelled in hunting, and were 
famous for the dogs which they reared for this purpofe. 
They refpe&ed age, both in their parents and others; they 
thought it wrong to take any notice of the dead; they 
buried their money with them, and lived in poverty, as 
they had thus no patrimony. They worlhipped, as gods, 
the fun, Jupiter, and the moon; and the prieit was next in 
honour to the king. Pliny (H. N. tom. i. p. 371.) fays, 
that they were of a white complexion, and that they could 
{ee by night as well as by day. Tacitus (lib. v.) and Pliny 
(tom. i. p. 311.) trace their origin to the Theflalians, who 
attended Jafon in his expedition to Colchis, and fettled in 
this part of the ifthmus, between the Euxine and Cafpian 
feas. According to Juttin (lib. xiii.), they were defcended 
from the inhabitants of Alba in Italy ; and Ammianus 
Marcellinus derives them from the Maflagete. Albania was 
anciently divided into feveral fmall kiugdoms; and Strabo 
(ubi fupra) fays, that the country had 26 different lanzuages, 
and as many kings and kingdoms as languages. ut the 
Albani, in procefs of time, overcame the other petty 
princes, and made themf-lves matters of the whole country. 
In the time of Pompey, as we learn. from: Strabo, they 
could bring into the field 60,0co foot, and 20,000 horfe. 
Of their kings we have no account before the reign of 
Alexander the Great, to whom the king of Albania is faid 
by Pliny (tom. i. p. 465.), to have prefented a dog of 
extraordinary fize and {wiftnefs. The next king, mention- 
ed in hiftory, and named Orefes, was defeated by Pom- 
pey, and obliged to retire to Mount Caucafus. Another 
king of Albania, named Pharafmenes, committed great 
devaitations in Armenia, Cappadocia, and Media, in the 
time of Adrian, and was fummoned by. the emperor to- 
Rome. Initead of attending, he fent a number of fuch 
great coats as were then worn, made of cloth of gold, in. 
which the emperor, as an infult to the king, ordered 300 
criminals to be clad, and in that attire to fight the. wild 
beafts in the public theatre. Upon Adrian’s death; the 
Albanian king attended the fummons of Antoninus Pius, 
who received him with refpe& and difmiffed him with pre- 
{ents. Two other kings. are.mentioned; one the contem- 
porary of Valerian, and the other of Conftantius the fon of 
Conftantine the Great. The Albanians continued to be 
governed by their own princes till the reign of Juftinian IT. 
who is faid by Zonaras and cther writers to have fubdued 
Albania by his general Leontius. Anc. Univ. Hift: vol. ix. 
p- 122—126. 

ALBANIA, a city of Afia in Affyria, was. fituated to the: 
ealt of the river Titana. 

Axsania, in Modern Geography, fometimes called Arnaut,. 
a province of Turkey in Europe, comprehending the ancient 
Hlyricum and Epirus, fituate in the Adriatic, and bounded: 
on the north by Dalmatia and Servia, on the eaft by Mace- 
donia and Theffaly, on the fouth by Livadia, and on the west. 
by the Adriatic. Its length is about So leagues, and its 
breadth about 20. Itscapital was formerly Albanopoli ; but it 
is now Durazzo. The other principal towns are Scutari, 
Dulcigno, Antivari, Croya, Aleffo, Velona, Dataro, Dibra; 
&c. The moft remarkable river is Delichi, formerly: 
Acheron; amongft the lakes we may reckon Seutari, and 
to the clafs of mountains we may refer the Acrocerau- 
nian, or mountains of Chimera. The foil of this. pro- 
vince is fertile, and produces excellent. wine. Its manufac- 
ture is chiefly carpets. Its inhabitants are robuit and cou. 
rageous, and make good foldiers, efpecially cavalry. In- 
the Turkifh army, they are diltinguithed by the name of- 
arnauts. ‘The religion of Albania is that of the Greek 
church. This province was annexed to the Ottoman em- 
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pire, in 1467, by Mahomet II. by whom it was conquered, 
after the death of Scanderberg, who had the courage to 
maintain it againft the Turks and the Venetians. A fmall 
part of the welt {till belongs to the Venetians, and is divided 
by them into fangiacs or governments. N. lat. 39° to 43° 
30'. E. long. 18° 32’ to 21° 54’. 

Avsaniz Pyle, or Porte, the Albanian Ports, a place 
fituate on the Cafpian Sea, north of Cabanaca. 

ALBANO, a town of Italy in the Campagna of Rome, 
fituate within 15 miles fouth-eaft of Rome, on a lake of the 
fame name, at the diftance of a mile from Caftello Gan- 
dolfo, which was the favourite refidence of Pope Clement 
XI. : and built in the time of Nero on the ruins of the an- 
cient Alba Longa. ‘This place, on account of the pleafant- 
nefs of its fituation and the falubrity of the air, ferves as 
a fummer recefs for the nobility of Rome. It is famous 
for its excellent wine. It has the title of a principality, 
and is the fee of one of the fix cardinal bifhops. At its 
entrance is the ruin of a maufoleum, faid to be the tomb of 
Afeanius; and there is another maufoleum 45 feet fquare 
with five pyramids ro feet in diameter, which report al- 
leges to be the tomb of the Horatii and Curiatii; and 
which fome think to be that of Pompey the Great. Among 
other venerable remains of antiquity in and near this place, 
there is feen the ruin of a palace of Domitian, The lake 
of Albano is about feven miles in circuit and of an oval 
form, and is furrounded by high mountains. ‘The waters 
of the lake are conveyed by a canal, which is faid to have 
been made 398 years before Chrift. The mountain of Al- 
bano, called Monte Cavo, has, on the top of it, the ruins 
of a temple, dedicated to Jupiter and Juno. N. lat. 41° 43’. 
E. long. 12° 20!. 

Asano is alfo a town of Naples, in the Bafilicate ; 13 
miles fouth-fouth-eaft of Acerenza. 

ALBANOPOLI, a town of European Turkey in Al- 
bania, fituate upon the Drin, 16 leagues from Aleffio. N. 
lat. 51° 48’. E. long. 20° 18! 

ALBANOPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Greater Armenia. 

ALBANS, (Sr.) in Geography, a market+town in Hert- 
fordfhire, in the north weft road, about.25 miles from Lon- 
don. Itis a borough town, fends two members to parlia- 
ment, gives the:title of duke to the Beauclerc family, and 
has an excellent market for wheat. The market days are 
Wednefday and Saturday. This town was built near the 
fite of the ancient Verulam. In the year 795, Offa, king 
of the Mercians, ereéted a monattery in the place where St. 
Alban fuffered martyrdom, and near to which the town 
was afterwards built. The abbot wes reputed, by favour 
of pope Adrian IV. who was born near Verulam, the firft in 
dignity of all the abbots. The church of this monattery is 
ftiil.in being, and much admired for its fize, beauty, and 
antiquity. When the monks were turned out, it was pur- 
chafed by the townfmen for 400 pounds, and converted into 
a parochial church. N. lat. 51° 44’. W. long. 0° 12’. 

Ausans, St. Highland, lies on the coaft of Dorfet, in 
the Englifh channel, eaft of Weymouth, and eight leagues 
weft of Dunnofe, on the back of the ifle of Wight. N. lat. 
50° 15’. W. long. 2° 5’. . 

Axsans, St. Ferfey Ifland, is in N. lat. 49° 10’. W. 
long. 2° 25’, towards the fouth-weft point of the ifland. Its 
haven is within a deep bay, before which are Halier ifland to 
the eaft, and St. Alban’s ifland to the weft, nearly before 
the town of that name, on the weft fide of the bay. 

Avsans, Sta townthip of America, in Franklin county, 
Vermont, on Lake Champlain, oppofite North Hero ifland. 
Tt contains 256 inhabitants. 
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ALBANUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Pannonia. 


Axbanum Pompeii, a name anciently given to the prefent 
ALBANO. 

ALBANUM mare, aname given by Pliny to that part of 
the Cafpian fea which bordered on Armenia. 

ALBANUS, Joannes, in Biography, was received Doc- 
tor in Medicine at Bologna, in the year 1616, where he 
taught the theory and praétice of phyfic feveral years, and 
publifhed a treatife on the regimen to be obferved by con- 
valefcents. 

ALBANUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Albania, 
thought by M. d’Anville to be Samura. 

Asanus Mons, the mountain adjoining to 4/ba Longa 
or AvBano; and alfo a part of the dibius Mons of Strabo, 
which the Ancients confidered as forming the extremity of 
the Alps, and together with the Montes Babii feparating 
the further Liburnia and Dalmatia from Pannonia. 

ALBANY, a county of America, on Hudfon’s river, in 
the ftate of New York, lies between Uliter and Saratoga. 
Its extent is 46 miles by 28. -By the cenfus in 1796, the 
number of clectors.in this county was’6087, and the number 
of towns 11. 

Axsany, the chief town of the above county, is fituated 
on the weft bank of Hudfon’s river, 160 miles north of the 
city of New York, and 340 fouth of Quebec. N. lat. 42° 
39’. W. long. 73° 30’. This city and the fuburbs, in 1797, 
contained 6021 inhabitants. ‘The fituation of Albany is 
peculiarly favourable for relidence and for commerce. It is 
at the head of a floop navigation on one of the nobleft rivers 
in the world ; the air is falubrious; and by the improve- 
ments of roads and canals, which are contemplated, it is 
expected to increafe and flourifh. The public buildings in 
this town are a low Dutch church of ancient and curious 
conftru€tion, one for the Epifcopalians, two for Prefbyteri- 
ans, one for’Germans or High Dutch, and one for Metho- 
difts; an hofpital, city hall, and well-built brick gaol. The 
corporation confifts of a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, and 
as many affiltants. In the vicinity of this city there are ex- 
tenfive works, in which the machinery is moved by water, 
for the manufacture of Scotch and Rappee fnuff, roll and 
cut tobacco, chocolate, muftard, ftarch, hair-powder, fplit 
-peafe, and hulled barley. 

AxsaAny, a Britifh fortrefs in New South Wales, in North 
America, fituated ona river of the fame name. N. lat. 52° 
14’ 40". W. long. 81° 59/58". 

Axsany River, a river of North America, which, after 
running in a north-eaft direétion, and communicating with 
feveral {mall lakes, falls into James’s bay, in N, lat. 51° 30/, 
W. long. 84° 30’. 

ALBARA, in Botany, See Canna. 

Axara, in Ancient Geography, a town of Syria, on the 
borders of Pheenicia. 

ALBARAZIN, or ALBaRACcIN, in Geography, a forti- 
fied town of Spain, in the kingdom of Aragon, on the river 
Guadalavir, and near the frontiers of New Cattile, is the fee 
of a bifhop, fuffragan to the archbifhop of Saragoffa, and 
famous for its excellent wool, called by thisname. It is 30 
miles fouth-weft of Saragoffa, and 40 miles eaft of Madrid. 
N. lat. 40° 32’. E. long. 2° 10!. 

ALBARDEOLA, in Ornithology, a name given by many 
authors to the spoon-Jill. 

ALBARIL, in Antiquity, properly denoted thofe who gave 
the whitening to earthen veffels, &c. In which fenfe they 
ftood contradiftinguifhed from dealbatores, who whitened walls. 

ALBARIUM opus, in the Ancient Building, the incruf- 
tation or covering of the roofs of houfes with white plaifter, 
made of merelime. The workmen were called a/bini or afbarii. 
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This is otherwife called opus album. It differs from tefo- 
rium, which is acommon name given to all roofing or ceiling, 
including even that formed of lime and fand, or even lime 
and marble; whereas Albarium was reftrained to that made 
of lime alone. : 

ALBAS, in Geography, town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Lot, three leagues weft of Cahors. 

ALBASANO, a town of Albania, in European Tur- 
key, 132 leagues welt of Conftantinople. N. lat. 41° 30’, 
E. long. 20° 157. 

ALBASTRA, an ancient town of Egypt, on the 
Arabian coaft ; the inhabitants of which are called by Epi- 
phanius Alabaltrides. 

ALBATEGNI, in Biography, a celebrated aftronomer 
of the ninth century, was a native of Batan, in Mefopo- 
tamia, and hence called Al Battani, or Albatani. As Batan 
was one of the dependencies of Harran, he was alfo denomi- 
nated Mohammed Ebn Jaber Ebn Senan Abu Abdallah al 
Harrani and Mohammed of Araétus. His aftronomical 
obfervations were made about the years 882 and 883, at 
Antioch, and at Araca or Araétus, a town of Chaldza ; 
and Blair, in his. chronology, itates the time of his death 
about the year 888. Dr. Halley highly commends him 
(Phil. Tranf. for 1693, N° 204), as aman of admirable 
genius, and an excellent obferver, though he detects many 
errors in the editions of his works. He obferved the au- 
tumnal equinox at Ara¢ius on September rgth, one hour 
and 15 minutes after midnight, A.D. 882; and he alfo 
obferved, about 883, that the firft flar of Aries was 18° 2’ 
from the equinoctial point ; he {tates the obliquity of the 
ecliptic at 23° 35’, and the motion of the fun’s apogee, fince 
Ptolemy’s time, as well as the motion of the ftars, one degree 
in 70 years. He computed new aftronomical tables, inftead 
of thole of Ptolemy, which were imperfeéi, and: adapted 
them to the meridian of Arafta or Raca; and they were 
long ufed as.the beft among the Arabs. He alfo compofed 
a work, entitled ‘ The Science of the Stars,’ comprifing 
all parts of aftronomy, according to his own obfervations 
and thofe of Ptolemy. This work was tranflated into Latin 
by Plato of Tibur, and publifhed at Nuremberg in 1537, 
with fome additions by Regiomontanus ; and reprinted at 
Bologna in 1645, with the notes of this author. The Al- 
phonfine tables of the moon’s motions were founded on the 
obfervations of Albategni. The original Arabic of this 
work, which was never publifhed, is in the library of the 
Watican. Blair’s Chronol. No. 38. D’Herbelot Bibl. Orient. 
Hutton’s Math. Did. vol.i. p. 59, &e. 

ALBATEL, in Geography, a cape on the coat of 
Barbary, about 12 leagues north-eaft of Cape de Tenes, 
within which are feveral good roads, particularly at Mar- 
folach, to the weft of Cercelli ifland and point. 

ALBATENIUS, an Arabian phyfician, lived towards 
the end of the 11th century, cotemporary with Serapion. He 
tranflated the works of Galen into Arabic. ; ? 

ALBATLI equi, in Antiquity, was a denomination given 
to thofe horfes in the games of the circus, which were dif- 
tinguifhed by white cloths or furniture. In which fenfe, 
they are contradiftinguifhed from rufiati, prafini, and veneli. 

ALBATROSS, in Ornithology. See Diomepza. 

ALBAZIN, in Geography, a town of Great Tartary, 
in the road from Pekin to Mofcow, fituated on the river 
Amur, and defended by a good fortrefs againft the attacks of 
the Chinefe and Tartar Monguls. ' N. lat. 54°. E. long. 
104° ¥4’. = 

ALBE, in Commerce, a {mall coin, current in Germany, 
yalued at a French fol and feven deniers, 
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ALBEC, in Geography, a river of Switzerland, runs 


into the Rhine, near Furltenau. 

ALBECK, a town of Germany, in the diftri& of Ulm, 
which is the capital of a prefeéturate of the fame name, is 
fituated onthe river Alb, five miles north-eaft of Ulm, and 
eight miles weft-north-welt of Augfburg. N. lat. 48° 29/. 
E. long. 9° 58’. 

ALBECOR, in Jchthyohgy, the ScomBer Tuynnus of 
the Linnzan fyitem. 

ALBEGNA, in Geography, a river of Tufcany, runs 
into the fea between Telamon and Orbitella. 

ALBEKIRK, a townof Holland, 14 league fouth-weft 
of Medemblick. " 

ALBEL, a river which rifes in Mount Abel, in the 
country of the Grifons, and difcharges itfelf into the Rhine 
near Bergun. 

ALBELDA, a town of Spain, on the river Iregua, in 
the country of Rioxa. 

ALBELEN, in Jchthyology, called alfo Arsuta, and 
refembling the farra, caught in the German and other lakes, 
is a fifh of a fine filvery white colour, and from five or fix to 
twelve pounds in weight. 

ALBELLA, in Conchology, a fpecies of Hexix, with 
an umbilicated fmooth fhell, the under part gibbous, anda 
femicordated aperture ; found on the rocks of Europe. 

ALBELLUS, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Mercus. 
See Smew. 

ALBEMARLE, Avumarce or Aumate, in Geogra- 
phy, a town of France, which gives the title of Earl to the 
noble family of Keppel. See Aumate. 

ALBEMARLE, a county of America, inthe flate of Vir- 


_ginia, lies between the Blue Ridge and the Tide Waters, 


and contains 12,585. inhabitants, in an extent of about 35 
f{quare miles. 

ALBEMARLE Port, a fpacious bay or harbour, on the 
fouthern coa{ft of Falkland iflands, is fituated between 
Fox bay and Port Stephens, and may be known by a {mall 
ifland off the entrance. 

ALBEMARLE Sound, an inlet of the fea, on the coaft of 
North Carolina, 60 miles long, and from eight to 12 broad. 
It communicates with Pamplico found, and with Currituck 
inlet, and receives Roanoke and Meherrin rivers. The paflage 
into it from the fea is called Roanoke inlet. N. lat. 35° 50’. . 
W. long. 76° 10’. 

ALBEN, a town of Auftria, in the Inner Carniola, is 
environed on all fides with high mountains, large foreits and 
deferts, and is diftant two miles north-wef from Cirknitz. 
There are mines of mercury in the vicinity of this town. 
From the mountain of the fame name on which it is fituated, 
called alfo Monte del carfo, the river Alben flows, which runs 
into the gulf of Venice, between Laubach and Capo. 
d’ Iitria. 

Avsen-/ee, 2 lake of Auftria, 13 miles weft of Windifh- 
Garten. 5 

AUBENGA is a {mall ifand on the coaft of Genoa, op- 
pofite to the town of Albenga, and called alfo Gallinara. 

ALBENGUA, or Argenca, anciently ilium Ingau- 
num, or Albingaunum, a {ea-port town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of Genoa, is the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan to the 
archbifhop of Genoa. ~ It was formerly a very confiderable 
and well-fortified town, but has fuffered by the wars, and 
is deferted on account of the infalubrity of the air. ‘he 
vicinity abounds with olive trees, and produces great quan- 
tities of hemp. It was burnt by the Pifansin 1175, but 
rebuilt by the Genoefe. It is about 15 leagues fouth-weft 
of Genoa. N. lat 44° 4a’, E, long. 8° 13’. 

ALBENQUE, 
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ALBENQUE, afmall town of France,inthe diftri& of Ca- 


horsand departmentof Lot. diflant 63 leagues from Montauban, 

ALBEOLA, ‘in Ornithology, the AnAs albeola of the 
Linnean Syftem of Gmelin, the guerquedula ludoviciana of 
Briffon, little black and white duck of Edwards, the /pirit 
of the Arétic Zoology, and the white and black /arcelle or 
nun of Buffon, is {pecifically diftinguifhed by a white colour; 
‘black back and wing-quills, bluifh head, and back of the 
head white. Its white robe, and white band with a black cap 
and mantle, have “given occafion for calling it religicu/e, 
or nun, The back of the head is decorated with green 
and purple luftre, and the white band encircles it behind 
from the eyes. ‘The Newfoundland fifhers call it /pirit, as 
Edwards fuggetts, becaufe it is a very nimble diver, appear- 
ing at a great diltance, very foon after it has plunged. It 
is found in America, from Hudfon’s bay to Carolina, and 
formsits neft in treesnear frefh water. 

ALBERCHE, in Geography, a river.of Spain, which 
runs into the ‘T'agus, near ‘Talavera. ; 

ALBERDORF, a town of Auftria, on the river Bulc- 
kau, feven miles eaft of Schrattental. 

ALBERGOTTI, Francis, in Biography, an eminent 
seivilian, of the 14th century, ftudied under Baldi, and 
exercifed his profeffion at Arezzo, in the ttate of Florence ; 
but removing to Florence, he was there ennobled. His 
chara¢ter for integrity is no lefs applauded than his fill 
in the law; fo that the appendage annexed to his name 1s, 
¢ (olidre veritatis doétor;”? or the teacher of folid truth. 
He wrote “Commentaries on the Dige(ft,”? and fome other 

ieces in law; and died in 1376. Gen. Biog. 

ALBERGUS, Joun, a native of Mazarian, in Sicily, 
where he praGtifed medicine with fuccefs, towards the end of 
the-r7th century, publifhed at Palermo in 1703, “ Summa 
Traiatuum Chirurgice praxeos, r2mo.” 

ALBERIC, or Auzert, a French hiftorian, was ca- 
non of the church of Aix in Provence, in the 12th cen- 
tury, and wrote a hiftory of the firft crufade, from the re- 
ports of thofe who attended it. His narrative extends 
from 1095 to 1120, and is contained in two dillinét works, 
viz.  Chronicon Hierofolymitanum,”’ printed in 4to. 
at Helmantftadt in 1584; and ‘“* Gefta Dei per Francos,” 
in folio, 1611. Gen. Biog. 

ALBERIZZI, Perer Joseru, ftudied medicine at 
Pifa, and practifed feveral years at Milan, where he died 
3722, aged only 31 years. He publifhed ‘ Critologia 
Medica de caufis luis pettiferx, ejufdemque cura, qua vermi- 
culi, de quibus fomniarunt nonnulli, exploduntur.” 

ALBERNUO, in Commerce, a kind of camblet brought 
from the Levant, by way of Marfeilles. 

ALBERONE, in Geography,a town of Naples, inthe pro- 
wince of Capitanata,eight miles fouth -fouth-eaft of Volturara. 

ALBERONI, Carpinat, in Biography, a celebrated 
ftatefman, was bornat Placentiain [taly,in 1604, andemployed 
till the age of r4in the occupation of his father, who was a 
gardener. Having relieved M. Campittron, fecretary to the 
duke of Vendome, when he was robbed near the village 
avhere he lived, he was recommended by him ta his general, 
who tock him into Spain. ' From this menial low ftate he 
rofe by feveral gradations to the dignity of cardinal and 
-archbifhop of Valentia, and to the office of prime minifter, 
in the court of Spain. For both thefe honours he was in- 
debted to the patronage of the princefs of Parma, whofe 
marriage with Philip V. he had projeéted and accomplifhed. 
His difpofition was intriguing and enterpriling; and not 
content with effeGing fome domeftic reforms and arrange- 
meats, he formed the defign of an expedition againit Sar- 
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dinia and Sicily, and in order to prevent the interference of 
other powers, be made an alliance with Czar Peter, Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and, as fome fay, with the Ottoman Porte. 
He alfo propofed exciting the Turks to make war on the 
emperor, to advance the Pretender to the throne of England 
by means of Peter and Charles, to diveft the duke of Or- 
leans of the regency of France, and to annihilate the 
German power in Italy. But an union between Engiand 
and France was the refult of the difcovery of this plan ; 
and both thefe powers concurred in declaring war againft 
Spain in 1719, and the condition of peace was the removal 
of Alberoni, and his banifhment from the kingdom. Having 
received an order in Dec. 1720, to quit Madrid in 24 hours, 
and to leave Spain in a fortnight, he retired with great 
wealth ; nor was it difcovered before he had been two days 
on his journey, that he had taken with him the teftament of 
Charles II. of Spain, which appointed Philip univerfal heir 
of the monarchy. The inftrument was wrelted from his 
poffeffion by force; and purfuing his journey to Genoa, he 
was there arrefted by order of the pope, on the charge of 
negociating with the Turks. Onhis exculpation, and fub- 
fequent liberation from the convent of the Jefuits, to which 
he was confined fora year, he engaged in new intrigues, 
and particularly in an unfuccefsful enterprife againft the 
{mall republic of St. Marino. A don mot of Benedict XIV. 
on this occafion was very’ generally circulated : ** Alberoni 
is like a glutton, who, efter having eaten a large falmon, 
cannot help calting a wifhful eye at a minnow.” His views 
were more laudably direéted to the eftablifhment and en- 
dowment of a feminary of education for poor fcholars in 
his native city. Alberoni preferved his health and vivacity 
to old age; his converlation chiefly turned on the recital of 
his own exploits, and was inftructive and amufing ; though 
in his temper he was irafcible and impatient of contradi€tion. 
He died in 1752, at the advanced age of 87, and left behind 
him the character of “a great politician, as daring as Ri- 
chelieu, and as fupple as Mazarin, with as little principle as 
either.”” His life, to the year 1719, has been publithed by 
John Rouffet, tranflated from the Spanifh. A pretended 
«© Political Teftament,’’? in the name of cardinal Alberoni, 
printed in 1753, is confidered as fpurious. Nouv. Dia. 

Hilt. Gen. Biog. 
ALBERSTROFYF, in Geography. See AvBesTrorF. 
ALBERT I. duke of Auttria, and empcror, was the 
fon of the emperor Rodolphus, and a competitor for the 
Imperial crown with Adolphus of Naffau, whom he de- 
feated and killed in battle. Before this victory, he had been 
ele&ted king of the Romans; but apprehending that his 
election would be contelted, he obtained the confirmation of - 
it, and was folemnly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the 
year 1298. He began his reign with renewing the ancient 
leagues between the emperor, and with forming a treaty of 
marriage between his fon Rodolphus and Bianche, the daugh- 
ter of Philip the French king. ‘Vhe alliance with France 
was protetted againit by the three ecclfiaitical clectors, and 
upon the emperor’s appeal to pope Boniface, with a demand 
that he would ratify his ele€tion, the pope declared that it 
was null and void, and that Albert ought to be treated as a 
murderer. Boniface proceeded, upon the complaint and 
remonttrance of the electors, to prohibit the fubjedts of the 
empire from acknowledging the claims of Albert, and to 
releafe them from the obligation of their oath of allegiance. 
The emperor, incenfed at the condu& of the ecelcfiattical 
electors, declared war againft them, and foon compelled 
them to fue for peace. In 1303, the pope having quar 
relled with Philip the Fair of France, made advanccs to 
Albert, 
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Albert, conficrmed his eleStion, invited him to Rome to receive 
the Im pe rial G-own, and exhorted him to declare war againit 
Philip, whom he had excommunicated. The conditions, 
howevey, were humiliating ; but the emperor acquiefced, 
and agreed to take the oath of allegiance to the pope, after 


acknowledging that kings and emperors received the power. 


of the temporal fword from the holy fee, and confenting 
to perform all the promifes made by Rodolphus and his pre- 
deceffors, and to defend the rights of the holy fee againft 
all its enemies. Before this reconciliation between the pope 
and the emperor took place, Albert had engaged in an un- 
fuccefsful war with John d’Avenes, next heir to John count 
of Holland, who had lately died, under a claim of his do- 
minions, as fiefs reverfible to the empire. The war termi- 
nated with a ftipulated condition that John d’Avenes 
fhould enjoy the countries of Holland, Weft Friefland, 
and Zealand, in confideration of doing homage to the em- 
peror, from whom he accordingly received the inveltiture 
of thefe dominions. Albert, likewife, in 1302, invaded 
Bohemia, but was obliged to retreat with lofs. But upon 
the death of Wincenflaus the younger, who was affaffinated 
by his fubje@s, and who died without iffue, the emperor 
feized Bohemia, and placed his fon Rodolphus on the 
throne; but Rodolphus dying fuddenly, Albert could not 
fecure the crown for his next fon, Frederic. His next ob- 
jeG& was to fupport Philip of Naffau, brother of Adolphus, 
the late emperor, in an unjuft attempt to recover Mifnia 
and Thuringia from the rightful poffeflors ; but this exploit 
terminated in a difzraceful defeat. In another inftance he 
‘was no lefs mortified, but the event proved fingularly im- 
portant. > The three cantons of Uri, Switz, and Undervald, 
though they do not feem to have been in any refpeé& de- 
pendent upon the houfe of Auftria, had voluntarily fought 
the protection of Rodolphus; and he treated them with 
great indulgence, and defended their rights and privileges, 
without ever confidering them as fiefs of the houfe of 
Auttria. But the conduc of his fon Albert was directly the 
reverfe: he wifhed to govern them as an abfolute fovereign, 
and had formed a {cheme for converting Switzerland into a 
principality for one of his fons. By his own infolence and 
oppreffion, and the fimilar conduct of the governor whom 
he appointed, they were fo aggrieved’and incenfed, that the 
three cantons above-mentioned formed a confederacy for the 
purpofe of emancipating themfelves from the Auttrian yoke. 
‘They fucceeded in their efforts, and retrieved that liberty 
which they have fince enjoyed. The other cantons foon 
engaged in the confederacy, and thus was laid the founda- 
tion of the Helvetian republic. Albert was uniformly in- 
fluenced by a {pirit of rapacity, and an unwarrantable defire 
of aggrandizing his own family ; and he at length fell a 
facrifice to his ambition and avarice. Having refufed to put 
his nephew John, duke of Suabia, in poffeffion of his pa- 
ternal eftates, which, it was thought, he defigned for one 
of his own fons, the nephew formed a confpiracy againit 
him. With this view, he engaged three confederates, who 
contrived to meet Albert on his progrefs from Balil to Rhin- 
felden, after he had croffed the river Rhees, near Schaff- 
haufen ; and John, having ftabbed him in the throat, his 
accomplices completed the murder in the fight of his fon 
and their attendants, who were incapable of affording him 
any fuccour. In the place where the emperor was flain, 
A. D. 1308, a cloifter was built, and called Koningsfelt, 
from whence his body, after having been depofited there for 
fome time, was carried to Spire, and kept among his pre- 
deceffors. His character has been differently appretiated 
Dy different writers. Some reprefent him as a prince of a 
brutal difpofition and manners, and of the moft fordid aya- 
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rice: whilft others deferibe him as a prince of fingular con- 
rage and addrefs, aad diftinguifhed by an excellent unders 
ftanding, and an inviolable attachment to truth. All agree, 
however, in charging him with an infatiable degree of ava- 
rice. It is faid, that he equally abhorred flattery and flan- 
der ; and that there were three forts of perfons for whom he 
had a particular regard, viz. women of honour, men of cou- 
rage, and pious ecclefiaftics. He was called « the Triumph. 
ant,” on account of his generofity and valour, and the 
many victories he obtained over his enemies; end the “one- 
eyed,” becaufe he had Icft one eye by the operation of poifon, 
which was given to him at his own palace in Vienna, about 
three years before he was elected emperor. Albert, by 
his wite Elizabeth, daughter of the duke of Carinthia 
and Gorecia, had fix fons and five daughters. By his 
youngelt fon Albert, furnamed the “‘ Counterfeit,” the male 
iffue of the family is derived. Mod. Un. Hilt. vol. xxvi. p- 
¥30. 142. 

Avzerr II. duke of Auftria, and emperor, furnamed the 
**Grave and «* Magnantmous,”’ was the fon of Albert of 
Auitria, called the ** Wonder of the World,”? and married 
Elizabeth, daughter of the emperor Sigifmund. By his 
wife conduét he re-eftablifhed the feeurity of his Auftrian 
fubje€ts, which had been for a long time interrupted by in- 
teltine wars and rapine; and if his life had been prolonged, 
he would probably have been the greatelt prince that ever 
fat upon the Imperial throne. In one year, he was honoured 
with three crowns. To the Hungarian throne he was ad- 
vanced in coniequence of the will of Sigifmund, whcefe 
daughter and heirefs he had married; and he was elected 
king of Bohemia, in confequence of a convention between 
the two families, which ftipulated, that when the lawful 
heir male of the houfe of Bohemia fhould chance to fail, 
the crown fhould devolye upona prince of the houfe of 
Auttria. The throne, however, was difputed by Cafimir; but. 
after a fuccefsful itruggle fecured by Albert, who~ was 
crowned at Prague. During his conflict with Cafimir, he 
was elected emperor at Frankfort. After his ele@ion and 
coronation at A\ix-la-Chapelle, it was his chief care to reform 
the adminiftration of juftice, and to abolith the tribunal, 
called the fecret or Weltphalia judgment, which con- 
demned without trial, or even public accufation. He alfo 
confirmed the neutrality which had been adopted by the 
German ele€tors and princes, with refpe& to pope Eugenius 
and the council of Bafil, and by the mediation of the pope 
and council he concluded a peace between Hungary and 
Poland. When Bulgaria was invaded by Amurath, the 
Turkifh Sultan, Albert took arms in its defence, andinerched 
to Buda; but beisg there feized with a violent dyfentery, 
he was under a neceility of returning to Vienna; and in his 
way thither the diforder proved fatal, A.D. T4393 and 
he was interred at Weiffenburg. He left a poithumous fon, 
and two daughters. In one of the diets which were held at 
Nuremberg during the fhort reign of this prince, Germany 
was divided into four circles, viz. Bavaria and Franconia, the 
countries about the Rhine together with Almenia, Weitpha- 
ha and the Low Countries, and Saxony. In another dict, 
it was propofed to divide the empire into fix circles, and this 
divifion was eltablifhed by the emperor Maximilian I. Al. 
bert was of tall flature and great ftrength, liberal and jut 
in his difpofition, and of a virtuous charaer; he cherifhed 
a warm affection for his people, a great zeal for religion 
and an uncommon efteem for learned men. Mod. Un. Hit. 
vol. xxvi. p. 273—275. : 

Avzert the Great, fo called on account of his 
great erudition, in Biography, was born at Lawingen in 
Suabia, about the year 1193, or, as fome fay, 1205. He 
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was educated, at Pavia, and in 1236 he waa made doétor 
in medicine at Paris; where having heard father Jourdain, 
the Dominican, preach, he was induced to take the habit ; 
and on the death of Jourdain, was made vicar-general, then 
provincial of that order. He taught philofophy, medicine, 
and theology, at Cologne, and at Paris, to numerous au- 
ditories. At Cologne St. Thomas Aquinas'was his pupil. 
In 1260,, he was made bifhop of Ratifbon ; but at the end 
of three years he refigned that dignity, and retired to 
Cologne. From hence he went to Germany and Bohemia, 
to preach the crufade ;. and in 1274, he attended the council 
of Lyons. Allowing for this occafional abfence, he con- 
tinued to inftru& the religious of his order in this city, 
till the 15th of November 1280, the time of his death. 
His works, which were very voluminous, were collected by 
father Jammi, a Dominican of Grenoble, and publifhed at 
Lyons in 1615, in 21 volumes in folio; but many of them 
are fuppofed to be {purious, The treatife “ De fecretis Mu- 
lierum, item de .virtutibus herbarum, lapidum, et anima- 
lium,”’ publifhed under his name, was written by Henry of 
Saxony, one of his pupils. He was undoubtedly the 
author of feveral works on the mathematical {ciences; as 
arithmetic, geometry, perfpeflive or optics, mufic, aftro- 
logy, and aftronomy ; under the titles,‘ De Sphzra, de 
Atftris, de * A ftronomia,. item {peculum Aftronomicum.”? 
As he was a man of genius and knowledge fuperior to his 
contemporaries, and particularly devoted to mathematical 
difquifitions, he was charged, according to the cant of the 
times, with being a magician. ~He is faid to have con- 
trived a kind of androides, or machine in the human form, 
which he had brought to fuch perfection, that it could 
fpeak : and of this machine many tales are related, but 
they are not worth recording. It is not at all incredi- 
ble, that by his knowledge of mechanics and acouftics, he 
might have conftructed a machine, which, by means of 
the air and certain {prings, produced founds, refembling 
thofe of the human voice; and that he might apply his 
knowledge in chemiftry to the produétion of artificial Howers 
and fruits. Some have, without foundation, afcribed to 
Albert the invention of fire-arms. The chief obje& of 
his inveftigation was, probably, the philofopher’s ftone, as 
this was the “ ignis fatuus? of theage. Gen. Di&. Dupin 
cent. xiii. Brucker’s Hift. Philof. by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 
37's 372. 

Axvzert of dix, or AuBertus Aquenfis, was a canon 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the 12th century, who travelled 
into the Holy Land, and wrote in Latin “¢ A Hiftory of 
the Expedition to Jerufalem, under Godfrey of Boulogne, 
and other leaders.”? This hiftory comprehends a period 
of 24 years, terminating in 1120, and is efteemed accurate. 
It was printed by Reineccius, in 1584. Cave. H. L. tom. 
i. p. 200. 

ALBERT, Erasmus, a German divine of the 16th 
century, was born at Frankfort: from a book entitled, 
«The Harmony between Jefus Chrift and St. Fran- 
cis 7? and highly valued by the Francifcans, he col- 


le&ted many abfurdities in a book. which he entitled—. 


«¢ “he Alcoran of the Cordeliers.”? To this book Luther, 
of whom Albert was a difciple, prefixed a preface, and it has 
paffed through a great number of editions. ‘The author wrote 
other works in Latin and German, and died ia 1551. 
Acsert, Kranrz, an hittorical writer, was. profeffor of 
divinity at Hamburgh, in the beginning of the 6th cen- 
tury. His works are—‘* Metropolis ,”? or, A. Hiftory of 
the Churches eftablifhed or reftored in the reign of Char- 
lemagne ;”—* A Hiftory of Saxony ;”—“ A. Hiftory of 
the Vandals ;?”? and ‘“* A Chronicle of the Affairs of the 
North, from the time of Charlemagne to the year 1504.” 
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He died in 1517. He is faid to have colleéted faéts with 
diligence, and to have related them with fidelity and free- 
dom. Voff. de Hift. Lat. Cave. H. L. tom. ii. p. 243. 

AxvBeERT of Stade, a benediétine monk, flourifhed about 
the middle of the 13th century. He wrote “ a Chronicle,’’ 
comprehending the whole period, from the beginning of 
the world to the year 1256, which was publifhed with notes, 
by Reineccius, in 1587. Cave. 

Avzert of Strafburg, or ArnerTus ARGITENSIS, 
flourifhed in the 14th century, and publifhed in Latin, 
«« A Hiftory or Chronicle of Affairs from the Reign of 
Rodolphus [. in 1270 tothe death of Charles IV., in 1378.’?* 
Ths work, which is faithfully written, was edited by Urfti- 
fius, ina colle&tion of authovs, who wrote on the affairs of 
Germany. Voffius. Cave. 

AxsBert, Soromon, a pupil of Fabricius ab. Aqua» 
pendente, a learned and ingenious anatomift, ftudied me- 
dicine at Wittemberg, where he was feveral years pro= 
feffor. He is faid to have difcovered the valve of the 
colon, firft in a caftor, afterwards more diftinétly in the 
body of a man, and to have made many other improve- 
ments in anatomy. Haller Biblioth. Anatomic. vol. i. p. 
251. His works are—‘* Hiftoria, &c. humani corporis 
partium in ufum Tyronum edita, figuris illuftrata,’”? Wit- 
temberg, 1553, Svo. ‘Tbe plates, with the exception 
of two, are from Vefalius. This work has paffed through: 
feveral editions. ‘ Tres orationes, quarum tertia agit de- 
difciplina anatomica, quo orfu ceperit, &c. tum de Ga-— 
leni libro qui de offibus infcribitur. Annexum eft thema 
de lachrymarum utilitate in levando. animi affectu.”” No- 
rimberge 1585, 8vo. This Difcourfe on the efficacy of 
Tears, in afluaging the Affeétions of the Mind, is in- 
ferted in Haller’s colleftion of differtations. ‘¢ Oratio de 
furditate et mutitate;”” Norimb. 1591. Svo. ‘* Orationes 
quatuor, de felle reftagnante, de fudore cruento, &c.’?” 
ibid. 1590, &c. He died March 29th, 1600. His age is 
not known. 

ALBERT, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Somme, and diftri€& of Peronne, five leagues 
north-eaft of Amiens, and four north-weit of Peronne. The 
town contains 1,936, and. the canton 12,858 inhabitants s 
the territory includes 165 kiliometres, and 27 communes. 

AxvBeRT! BorGHEecIAno, CuERuBiNO, in Biography, an 
eminent painter and engraver, was born at Borgho S. Sepul- 
chro in 1552, and died in 1615. The rudiments of hifto- 
rical painting he acquired from his father, Michael Alberti $ 
and in this art he, made very confiderable progrefs. His 
beft works are in frefco at Rome; and there are alfo 
paintings in oil, which are admired for their judicious dif- 
pofition, lively and beautiful colouring, and fine expreffion. 
His fuperior merit, as an engraver, is alfo acknowledged ; and 
in this refpeét his, beft {tyle of execution feems to. have 
been founded on the prints of C. Cort and Agoftino Cas 
racci, whilft in his friezes and other flighter plates, he wag 
indebted to the works of Francefco Villemena, whofe free- 
dom of handling the graver is jultly admired. He worked 
entirely, like thefe artifts, with the graver, and feema 
never to have called in the affiltance of the point. His 
engravings are never highly finifhed, or powerful in effect. 
The great fault of his time was the little attention paid ta 
the chiaro-fcuro. The lights are {cattered and left untinted, 
as well upon the diftances, as upon the principal figures 
of the fore ground, which deftroys the harmony, and pre= 
vents the proper gradation of the objects. The drawing 
of the naked parts of the figure, in the works. of} this 
artift, is rarely incorreé&t: the extremities are well marked 5 
and. the chara¢ters of the heads generally very. expreffiye ; 
but his draperies are apt to be rather ftiff and hard, His 
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prints may be confidered as very extraordinary efforts of a 
great genius ; whilft the art was at a confiderable diftance 

rom perfeGtion. The number of plates engraved by Alberti, 
amounts to nearly 180; of which 75 are from his own com- 
pofitions, and the reft from Michael Angelo, Buonaroti, 
Raphael, Polidoro, Andrea del Sarto, &c. Of thefe we 
fhall enumerate the following, viz.—A large nativity; a 
dead Chrift, fupported by an angel; St. Jerom feated in a 
Jand{cape, meditating upon the crofs ; the refurreétion of our 
Saviour ; a holy family; creation of Adam and Eve, their 
éxpullion from paradife, their fubje€tion to labour; and the 
miracle of St. Philip Berizzo, where the men who defpifed 
the exhortations of the faint are {truck dead with lightning, 
which is efteemed one of the moft excellent prints of this 
malter. Pilkington and Strutt. 

ALBERTI, Domenico, a Venetian dilettante, gifted 
with genius and an exquifite tafte. He was of the corps 
diplomatique, and fecretary to the Venetian ambaflador at 
Madrid. Ata time when there was little melody in harp- 

* fichord leffons, he brought about a revolution in the ftyle 
of playing that inftrument, by giving a finging treble to a 
rapid bafe, compofed of chords broken into groups of 
femiquavers, which it was fo eafy to imitate, that compofers 
and players foon grew tired and afhamed of it. Jerig at 
Paris, and Vento in London, glutted the public with 
whole volumes of leffons upon Alberti’s bafe, but none 
ever compofed fuch elegant treble parts for keyed inftru- 
ments ; the melody of which {till ftands its ground, through 
all the viciffitudes of 60 years:—a prodigious longevity 
for a mufical produGtion in point of tafte! There is a little 
hiftory, belonging to the publication of Alberti’s leffons in 
England, worth recording, as a beacon to _plagiarifts. 
‘The firft time thefe leffons were heard in London, was at 
Hickford’s room, when they were admirably performed by 
Jozzi, the fecond finger at the Opera, at his own benefit ; 
who, not only pafled them off for his own compofitions, 
but printed them, and had the courage to affix his name to 
the title-page, and the confcience to fell them for a gumea 
a book, equal at leaft to two guineas now. Untuckily for 
‘the author of this fraud, but not before many copies were 
fold, a gentleman, juft returned from Venice, being pof- 
feffed of a MS. copy of thefe fonatas in Alberti’s own 
hand-writing, made Walfh, the mufic-feller, a prefent of 
the book, on purpofe to expofe the tranfa&tion. Walth 
having obtained the MS. upon {uch eafy terms, fold the 
eight charming fonatas for fix fhillings a book. The iftyle 
being new, and fo much more within the power of gentle- 
men and ladies to execute, than the rich and complicated 
pieces of Handel, and wild and original legerdemain of Scar- 
Tatti, had a prodigious fale, and foon obliged Jozzi to make 
a precipitate retreat to Holland, where he praétifed the fame 
trick, but not with equal profit. 

Axserti, Durante, flourifhed in 1590, and died at 
Rome in 1613, atthe age of 75. He, and his two brothers, 
Cofmio and Giorgio, who were painters and engravers, were 
natives of Borgo S. Sepulchro. The two firft engraved upon 
eopper and wood; the lait upon copper only, and died young 

“inrs97- They are not fuppofed to have been artilts of any 
great note. The fon of this artift, viz. Pietro Francefco 
Alberti, was born in 1584, and died in 1638. He was an 

‘hiftorical painter, and we have a print, called the ‘* Acade- 
mia de Pitori,”’ and containing many figures flightly etched, 
but with fpirit and in a ftyle that indicate mugh of the 
matter. : 

Aczerti, Giovanni, a painter of perfpective and hiftory, 
brother of Cherubino, was born at Florence in 1558, and 
died in yOor. After receiving early inftruction Fora his 
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Father, he went to Rome, where he ftudied geometry, and the 
works of Buonaroti and other great mafters. His principal 
attention was devoted to perfpe@ive, in which he arrived at 
great eminence. He was diftinguifhed by the elegance of 
his compofition, the firmn2fs and delicacy of his pencil, the 
grandeur of his thoughts, the judicious diltribution of the 
parts, and the fpirit vifible through the whole. Pilkington. 

ALBERTI, JOHN, a learned German lawyer, was born at 
Widmanftadt, and flourifhed in the 16th century. He was 
well acquainted with the orienta! languages, and wrote “* An 
Abridgment of the Koran,”’ with notes, publifhed at Nurem- 
berg in 1543. In 1556, he publifhed in 4to., at Vienna, at 
the expence of the emperor Ferdinand I. a New Teitament 
in the Syriac character and language, for the ufe of the Jaco- 
bite fe&, in which book are omitted the fecond epiftle of Pe- 
ter, the fecond and third of John, the epiftle of Jude, and 
the Revelation. Alberti alfo wrote a Syriac grammar, with 
a preface, tracing the progrefs of the oriental languages 
among the Latins. Nouv. Di&. Hift. Gen. Biog. 

Axvserti, Leanver, of Bologna, a Dominican, and an 
Italian hiftorian of fome celebrity, was born in 1479. His 
works are,.in Latin, * A Hiftory of illuftrious Men of his 
Order,” fol. 1527; in Italian, “ A Hiftory of Bologna 5”? 
and “ A Defcription of Italy,’’ printed in 1550, and tranf- 
lated into Latin by Kiriander, which abounds with curioue 
information. Voffius Hit. Lat. Gen. Biog. 

ALBERTI, Leont-BAprTisTA, an eminent architect of Ita- 
ly, was born of a noble family at Florence in 1398, and pur- 
fued his ftudies at the Univerfity of Bologna with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that at the age of 20 he compofed a Latin comedy, in- 
titled ** Philodexaos,”’ under the name of Lepidus, which 
Aldus Manutius conceived to be antique. Here he took the 
degree of doétor of laws, and was ordained prieft. However 
he chiefly devoted himfelf to the ftudy of defign, and to the 
examination of ancient edifices ; and at Rome he was employ- 
ed by pope Nicholas V. in feveral works of archite@ure. 
He alfo planned feveral confiderable buildings at Mantua, 
Rimini, and Florence. Alberti was a painter, and a good 
mechanic; and invented an inftrument for the’pratice of per- 
f{peGtive ; but he is principally known asa writer. His Latin 
work * Onthe Art of ArchiteGture,’? in 10 books, was 
printed in 1481, much efteemed, and tranflated by Bartoli, 
into Italian, in 1546, and afterwards into French. He alfo 
wrote, in Latin, a work upon fculpture and painting, i three 
books, which was tranflated by Domenichi. He lived to ar 
advanced age, and died at Rome in 14580, as fome fay, but 
according to Tirabofchi, in 1472. His funeral oration was 
pronounced by Angelo Poliziano, and he was celebrated by 
the contemporary Italian poets. Gen. Biog. 

Auserti, MicueEx, profeffor of medicine at Hall, in 
Saxony, and member of the Royal Academy at Berlin, a 
ftrenuous defender of the principles of Stahl, againft the me- 
chanical phyficians, particularly againft Heifter, was born at 
Fribourg, November 13th, 1682: he publifhed “ Epiftola 
qua Thermarum et Acidularum idolum medicum ‘deftruit,”’ 
Hale 1714, 4to. “ Introdu&io in Univerfam Medicinam,” 
ibid. 1718, 1719, 1721, 3 vols. 4to., containing ‘a multi- 
tude of thefes on different parts of medicine. For the titles 
of thefe, fee Haller’s Bibliotheca Medicine Praftice, volviv. 
p- 386, &c.  Syftema jurifprudentie Medice Schtiee- 
berg,” 4to. 1725. Haller gives a particular account of this 
work, which he highly commends. See'as above; alfo for 
accounts of the remaining works of the author, who dicd at 

all, May 17th, 1757. 

ALBERTINI, Francis, a Calabrian, refigned a rich 
abbey in order to become a jefuit. He died in 1619. In 
his “ Syitem of Theology,” two vols. fol. he attempts to 
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reconcile diviaity with philofophy ; and in a treatife “ De 
Angelo Cuftode,” he endeavcurs to prove, that brutes have 
their guardian angels. Biog. Did. 

ALBERTINUS, Mussativs, an hiftorian and poet 
of Italy, was born at Padua, and flourifhed in the math 
century. He wrote concerning the reign of the emperor 
Henry VII., 12 books on the affairs of Italy alter Henry 
VIL., and a third part of the hiftory of Lewis of Bavaria ; 
and he has been elteemed a judicious, faithful, and for the 
time in, which he lived, an elegant hiftorian. He alfo wrote 
a tragedy oa the tyranny of Acciolim, which, with other 
poetical productions, gained him diftinguifhed honours in the 
Univerfity of Padwa. Petrarch mentions him with refpect, 
as a diligent and accurate inquirer into facts. He died in 
829. Voflins. Gen. Biog. 

ALBERTISTS, a feét of Scholaflics, were thus deno- 
minated from thzir leader Albertus Magnus. 

ALBERTO, Baxos pe, in Geography, a fhoal of rocks 
before the city of St. Salvador, in the bay of All Saints, on 
the coalt of Drafil. On one of them is a ftrong,. fort which 
commands the read, and between them and the city is a very 
good harbour, where fhips may ride with fafety. 

ALBERTON, or Port Avzert, a fea-port town of 
Africa, in the kingdom of Barca, on the confines of Tripoli, 
50 leagues from Alexandria. 

ALBERTUS, in Commerce, a gold coin, worth about 
14 French livres, which was ftruck during the reign of Al- 
bertus, Archduke of Auftria. 

ALBESIA, in Antiquity, a kind of fhield ufed by the 
ancient Albenfes, a nation of the Marfi, 

ALBESTROFF, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Meurthe, and diftn& of Chateau-Sa- 
lins, 3 leagues N. N. E. of Deuze. The town contains 641, 
and the canton 10,466 inhabitants; the territory includes 
197% kiliometres, and 26 communes. 

ALBETROSS point, a rocky prominence on the coaft 
of New Holland. 5S. lat. 38° 4’. W. long. 184° 42’. 

ALBI, a town of Italy, in the province of Abruzzo UL- 
tra. See ArBa Fucenfis. 

Aust is alfo a town of Savoy in the Genevois, 9 miles 
N.N.E. of Aix. 

Asi, or Atsy, Albiga or Civitas Albienfium, a city of 
France, in the department of the Tarn, and chief place of a 
diftrié, fitnate on the river Tarn, was, before the revolution, 
the capital of a {mall country called the Albigeois, in Upper 
Languedoc. {t has been the refidence of a royal tribunal, 
and fince 1677 the fee of an archbifhop. Its cathedral is de- 
dicated to St. Cecilia, and has one of the fineft choirs in the 
kingdom. —The archbifhop was metropolitan of five bifhops, 
and they reckon 30 cardinals, who had been bifhops of this 
fee. The diocefe contained about 327 parifhes, and pro- 
duced about 95,000 livres. It ftands upon an eminence, and 
the number of inhabitants has been eftimated at 9,649, thofe 
of the canton are 18,407 5 the territory comprehends 195 
kiliometres, and 18 communes. In the cathedral was a valu- 
able filver fhrine, of the Mofaic kind, and of exquifite work- 
manfhip, which contained the reliques of St. Clair, faid to 
have been the firlt bifhop of this city. There is a pleafant 
walk, called La Lice, alittle above the city; and the archi- 
epifcopal palace is very magnificent, and the {mall town of 
Chateauvieux fervesas afuburb. The river wafhes the walls 
bf the city, and ferves both for an ornament anda defence. It 
is 35 miles north-eaft of Touloufe, and 250 miles fouth of 
Paris. The territory of the Albigeois is about 10 leagues 
long and feven wide, is well peopled, and produces abundance 
of grapes, corn, wood, faffron, and fheep. It has alfo coal- 
mines. ‘The trade of this diftri€t confilts of dried prunes, 
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grapes, wine, anda coarfe kind of cloth. N.lat 43° 55! 44" 
I. long. 2°8' 45”. See ALBIGENSEs. 

Avast, in Leclefiaftical Hifory. See White BrevTHREN. 

ALBIANT, in Geography, a town on the Ivory coaft of 
Africa, 6 miles eaft of Iffini. 

ALBIANIA Cape, lies on the north-wel point of the 
ifland of Cyprus, near the caftern extremity of the Mcditer- 
ranean. N. lat. 35° 20. E. long. 32° 18/. 

ALBIAS, a {mall town of France, in the difri& of 

vercy, divided into two parts by the river Aveyron. 

ALBICILLA, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Fauco, in 
the Linnzan fyttem, the aguila alticilla of Briffon, the py- 
gargus, albicilla hirundinaria of Bellon, Gefner and Ray, the 
grand pygargue or great erne of Buffon, braun fahler adler 
of Fuich, white-tailed eagle of Willughby, and cinereous 
eagle of Pennant and Latham. Its {pecific charaéters are, 
“that its cere and feet are yellow, the tail-feathers white, 
and the intermediate ones black at their vertex.’? It is of 
the fize of a peacock, being two feet nine inches long; its 
head and neck are of a pale afh colour ; the iris and bill pale 
yellow, and the bill elongated at its bafe; the front between 
the eyes and the noltrils naked, with {mall fcattered briftles, 
and of a cerulean hue. he body and wings are cinereous, 
intermixed with dun; the tail white; the legs woolly below 
the knees. and of a bright yellow; the claws black. It in- 
habits Europe, particularly Scotland, and the adjacent iflands, 
and preys upon large fifb. Ariftotle (Hilt. Anim, lib. ix. 
c. 32. tom.i. p. 937.) gives this fpecies the epithet of Hin~- 
nularia, denoting that it preys upon fawn, that is, young 
ftags, deer and roe-bucks; and he reprefents it as haunting 
the plains, groves, and towns, and alfo reforting to the moun- 
tains and forelts. 

Avsicitia, in Conchology, is a fpecies of the Nerira, 
with a itriated fhell, fubdentated lips, the interior tubercu- 
lated. It is found at the Cape of Good Hope and in the 
Indian fea. 

ALBICUS, in Biography, an archbifhop of Prague, was 
raifed to that dignity by Sigifmund, kind of Bohemia, and 
diltinguifhed by the liberality of his fentiments.. His charac- 
ter has been reproached by the papifts on account of the in- 
dulgence which he exercifed towards John Hufs and the 
other difciples of Wickliff. He compofed three medical 
treatifes, viz. “ Praxis Medendi,”’ ‘* Regimen Sanitatis,”? and 
« Regimen Peftilentiz ;”? printed at Leipfic, in 1484, Svo.,. 
long after his death. 

ALBIGAUNUM, or dlbium Ingaunum, in Ancient Gece 
graphy. See ALBENGUA. 

ALBIGENSES, in Lcclefiaftical Hiflory, a feet or party. 
of reformers, who appeared about Touloufe and the Albi- 
geois, in Languedoc, in the 12th century ; and who derived ' 
their name, not from Albi’s being the place of their birth, 
or refidence, or the feat of their principal aflembly ;. but from: 
their having been condemned in a council held in that town, 
inthe year 1176. Their origin may be traced to the Pau« 
Licians, who, with a view of propagating their opinions, 
or of efcaping oppreffion and perfecution, retired from 
Bulgaria and Thrace, and formed fettlements in other coun- 
tries. Their firft migration was into Italy, whence, in procefs. 
of time, they fent colonies into almoft all the other parts of, 
Europe, and gradually formed a confiderable number of 
religious affemblies of perfons who adhered to their fea, 
who were feverely perfecuted by the Roman pontiffs. About 
the middle of the 11th century many. of the Paulicians: 
fettled in Lombardy, Infubria, and principally at Milan; 
and from hence they migrated to France, Germany, and: 
other countries, where by their piety and zeal they cap 
tivated the admiration and efteem of the multitude. In Italy, 

they; 
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they were called Paterini, and Cathari or Gazari ; in France 
they obtained the appellation of Albigenfes, from the cir- 
cumftance already mentioned ; and they were alfo denomi- 
nated Bulgarians, becaufe they originaily came from Bul- 
gearia; Publicans probably by corruption from Paulicians; 
Bons-Hommes, or Good Men; Petro-Bruffians from Peter 
Bruys, who is faid by fome to have firit brought them into 
Languedoc ; Arnoldifts, Abelardifts, Henricians, from the 
names of Arnold de Breffe, Peter Abelard, and Henry, who 
adopted their opinions. They were alfo called Paflagers, 
Albii, and Albanenfes; but fome confider the latter as 
diltin& from the Albigenfes, though they avowed fimilar 
fentiments, and trace their origin to the 8th century. As 
the Albigenfes were diftinguifhed by their oppofition to the 
difcipline and ceremonies of the church of Rome, the Popith 
writers lave comprehended all-the adverfaries of this church 
under the fame appellation. Accordingly they have con- 
founded them with the Waldenfes, or Vaupois, who {prang 
up’ at a later period, and differed from them in fome of their 
opinions. Bofluet, the bifhop of Meaux, contends, that 
they were different feéts; and he alleges, that the Albi- 
genfes were heretics and manichees ; and that the Waldenfes 
were merely fchifmatics, who were found as to articles of 
faith, and {eparated from the church of Rome on account 
of forms and difcipline. “But they were unqueltionably 
agreed in their oppofition to the papal hierarchy, and in 
afferting the ufurpation, tyranny, and idolatry of the 
Romifh church, and in reprefenting the pope as Antichritt. 
‘The learned Limborch has taken pains to inveltizate and 
afcertain the difference between thefe two feés ; and he 
itates, in detail, the feveral opinions and praétices in which 
they both agreed and differed. They concurred in main- 
taining the unlawfulnefs and finfulnefs of every kind of oath, 
and the inutility of confeffion to the prieft, and the inefficacy 
of abfolution, and in reprefenting the church of Rome as 
antichriftian. The opinions in which they difagreed were 
thofe of the manichees, whicn he inclines to think were 
adopted by many of the Albigenfes, but which are not juftly 
chargeable againft the Waldenfes. The former are faid, 
upon the authority of the book of the Sentences of the In- 
quifition at Touloufe, to which this writer refers, to have be- 
lieved, that there are two Gods and Lords, the one good, the 
ether evil that all things vifible and corporeal were created 
not by God, our Heavenly Father, and the Lord Jefus Chrifl, 
but by the devil, the evil god, who is the god of this world, 
and the maker and prince of it. They alfo maintained, that 
the facraments of the church of Rome are vain and unpro- 
fitable ; viz. the eucharift, baptifm, confirmation, orders 
and extreme unétion. In the eucharift they believed, that 
there was not the body of Chirlt, and nothing but mere 
bread; the baptifm of water they condemned as unavailing, 
and particularly that of children ; extreme unétion was, in 
their judgment, of no avail; and as to the orders of the 
church of Rome, they reproached and condemned its whole 
conftitution; matrimony was finful, and not appointed by the 
good God ; they alfo denied the incarnation of Chrift ; and 
maintained, that he did not take a real human body, nor 
rife again with it, but merely with the likenefs of it; and 
that it was impoflible for God to be incarnate ; they are alfo 
charged with denying the refurreétion of bodies, alleging 
that though-the fouls of men fhall come to judgment, they 
fhall not then appear in their bodies; they objected to the 
adoration of the crofs, the fign of which they reprefented 
as a deteitable emblem of the devil; and they believed that 
the fouls of men were {pirits banifhed from heaven becaufe 
of their fins. The Aibigenfes differed alfo from the Wal- 


denf{es in their rites and cultoms, as wellas in their doGtrines. . 
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Of the former, it is faid, there were two forts, fome*pro- 
feffed their faith, and conformed to the cu toms of their feét, 
and were called perfedti or confolati, perfe& or comforted. - 
Others only entered into a covenant with thefe perfeét per- 
fons, which they gall La Convenenfa, the agreement, that 
at the end of life they would be received into their fect; 
Jor this reception they were prepared by certain abltinences 
or falts ; and the admiffion, called {piritual baptifm, was be- 
heved to fave the foul of the perfon admitted, and was de- 
layed to the laft ficknefs, when there were no hopes of 
recovery. ‘Chofe who were thus received were commanded 
to make ufe of the endura, i. e. fatting themfelves to death, 
and even to haften their death by opening a vein and bathing-- 
Of the manicheifmn of the Albigenfes, and other opinions and 
practices, which have been charged upon them by Inguifitors 
and popifh writers, they have been exculpated by proteftant 
authors ; and the charges have been afcribed to that malig- 
nant zeal, which has induced perfecutors to vindicate their 
own conduct, and to fix reproach on thofe who have been- 
deemed heretics. The errors and crimes of individuals have 
been, not wnfrequently, charged upon whole bodies of men ; 
and we have reafon to think, that this has been very much 
the cafe im the prefent inftance. However this be, the Al- 
bigenies became fo formidable, both by their number and‘ 
zeal, that a holy league, or crufade, was agreed upon 
among the Catholics; and pope Innocent III. exhorted all 
princes to opprefs them 2s much as poffible, and to expel 
them from their dominions, Raymond, earl of Touloufe, 
afforded them temporary protectiow and favour; upon 
which the pope ordered him to be excommunicated as a fa- 
vourer of heretics. He alfo fent his legate, with letters ro 
many of the prelates, commanding them to make inquifition 
againft the Albigenfes, and to deftroy them. He alfo-en- 
gaged Philip, king of France, to concur in this work of 
extirpation. The pope’s legate was accompanied by 12 
abbots of the Ciltercian order, preaching the crofs againft 
the Albigenfes, and promifing, by thé authority of Inno- 
cent, a plenary remiffion of all fins to all who took upon 
them the crufade. To thefe Dominick joined himfelf, and: 
in that expedition invented the ryquisition: and he de- 
puted thofe who were denominated cross-Jearers to unite 
their efforts for fuppreffing thefe heretics. When thefe 
deputies of Dominick and the pope were fufpected of being 
lefs zealous than they wifhed them to be, a plenary indul- 
gence was proclaimed, in order to engage a greater number 
of affittants in this warfare of intolerance and blood. The 
crofs-bearers on this occafion wore the crofs on their breafts, 
as thofe who took it up again{t the Saracens bore it on their 
backs or fhoulders. Raymond, who was {till forbearing and 
indulgent, was excommunicated by a bull of Innocent, his 
fubjects were abfolved from their oath of allegiance, and 
power was given to any catholic, not only to a& againtt his 
perfon, but to take poffeffion of his country. The Earl 
was at laft overcome, promifed obedience, and fought recon: - 
ciliation with the church. After the reconciliation of the 
earl, the crofs-bearers were bufily employed in attacking the- 
heretics, feizing their cities, filling all places with flaughter 
and blood, and burning many whom they had taken captives. 
In the year-1209 Biterre was taken, the inhabitants without 
diftinétion put to the-fword, and the city burnt. Carcaffone 
was alfo deftroyed; and Simon, earl of Montfort, made 
governor of the whole country; for the purpofe of extir- - 
pating heretics, which he faithfully fulfilled. In the next 
year a new expedition-of the crofs-bearers was undertaken 
again{t the Albigenfes. They feized Albi, and other towns,. 
and either hanged or burnt thofe heretics whom they cap- - 
tured... The earl of Touloufe was alarmed by the deftructive - 
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progrefs of Simon Montfort, and fearing for himfelf, aud 
for his country, raifed a large army, and received fuccouvr 
from the kings of England and Aragon, to whom he was 
related. Having been deprived of his dominions by Mont- 
fort, he appealed, for redrefs, to the council of Lateran in 
1215, but without avail. The fynod decreeing him for ever 
excluded, he went to Spain, and his fon Raymond to Pro- 
vence, in erder to colleét auxiliary forces; and with thefe 
he recovered part of his dominions, and the city of Touloufe 
itfelf. Montfort was killed at the fiege in his endeavour to 
retake it. ‘The earl died in 1221, and was fucceeded by his 
fon; who was unable to procure Chrittian burial for his father. 
When Raymond had recovered his father’s dominions, the 
Inquifition was banifhed from the country of Touloufe ; but 
pope Honorius Il]. ufed every effort to render him ob- 
noxious, and earneftly urged king Lewis of France to take 
up arms againft the Albigenfes. The French king under- 
took the expedition again{t Raymond and the heretics, and 
laid fiege to Avignon; where he and many of his army died 
of a dyfentery and other difeafes. Avignon was at length 
taken by treachery, and Touloufe was compelled to furrender. 
Raymond obtained peace upon very humiliating conditions ; 
being required to abjure his herefy, and to be for ever fubjeét 
‘to the fee of Rome, to expel all heretics, and in no cafe to 
defend them ; to pay a fine of 2000 marks, and to furrender 
a confiderable part of his dominions to the king and the 
church. He was then led to the high altar, in a linen gar- 
ment, and with naked feet, and abfolved from the fentence of 
excommunication. Opprefled afterwards by a feries of mif- 
fortunes, he bowed his neck to the papal yoke, and fignified 
to the pope his defire that herefy might be wholly extirpated 
from his dominions. Soon after this a@ of fervile humilia- 
tion, viz. in 1249, he died, and was the laft earl of Tou- 
loufe of that line. In confequence of thefe events, the 
Albigenfes were difperfed, and they were little known or 
heard of till the time of the Reformation, when thofe who 
remained fell in with the Vaunois, and conformed to the 
doétrine of Zuinglius, and the difcipline of Geneva. Lim- 
borch’s Hift. of the Inquifition by Chandler, vol. i. p. 42— 
“90. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hift. vol. i. p. 580. 8vo. 
ALBIN, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Aveyron, fix leagues north-weft of Rhodes. 
ALBINA, in Conchology, a {pecies of Herix, with-a 
fmooth perforated white fhell, gibbous below, and -quad- 
rangular aperture. It refembles the (ella. 
ALBINALIL, in Geography, atown of Afia,in Arabia Felix. 
ALBINATUS Jus. See AUBAINE. 
ALBINE. See Assine. 
ALBINELLA, in Entomology, afpecies of Puat ena T1- 
NEA, with brownwings, anda fingle golden line, arched on the 
fore part, found in the groves of the northern part of Europe. 
ALBINEN, or Axren, in Geography, a town of Swit- 
zerland, in the Valais, 22 miles eaft of Sion. 
ALBINGAUNUM, or Avsium Incaunum, a town 
of Italy on the north-eaft fide of Liguria. See ALBENGUA. 
ALBINL, in Antiquity. See Avparium Opus. 
ALBINOS, in Zoology and Geography, a denomination 
given to the white negroes of Africa, who have light hair, 
blue eyes, and a white body, refembling that of the Euro- 
peans, when viewed at a diltance ; but, upon a nearer ap- 
proach, the whitenefs is pale and livid, ike that of leprous 
perfons, or of a dead body. Their eyes are fo weak that 
they can hardly fee any obje&t in the day, or bear the rays 
of the fun; and yet, when the moon fhines, they fee as well, 
and run through the deepeft fhades of their forefts, with as 
much eafe and aGtivity, as other men do in the brighteft day- 
light. Their complexion is delicate ; they are lefs robult 
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and vigorous than other men ; they generally fleep in the 
day, and go abroad in the night. The negroes regard 
them. as nionfters, and will not allow them to propagate 
their kind. In Africa this variety of the human {pecies 
very frequently occurs. Wafer informs u$%, that there are 
white Indians of the fame general charaéter among the yel- 
low or copper-coloured Indians of the ifthmus of Darien ; 
and the CHacreLas of Java, as well as the Brpas of 
Ceylon, feem to be of the fame defcription. M. Buffon 
obferves, that-this variation of nature takes place from black 
to white only, and not from white to black; and that all 
the people in the Eaft Indies, in Africa, and in America, 
among whom thefe white men appear, lie under the fame 
latitude: the ifthmus of Darien, the Negro country, and 
the ifland of Ceylon being under the fame parallel. It 
has been a fubject of inquiry, whether thefe men form a 
peculiar and diftin& race, and a permanent variety of the 
human fpecies, or are merely individuals who have acciden- 
tally degenerated from their original ftock. Buffon inclines to 
the latter-opinion, and he alleges in proof of it, that in the 
ifthmus of America a hufband and wife, both of a copper 
colour, produce one of thefe white children; fo that the 
fingular colour and conftitution of thefe white Indians muft 
be a fpecies of difeafe which they derive from their parents 5 
and the production of whites by negro parents, which fome- 
times happen, confirms the fame theory. According to this 
author, white appears to be the primitive colour of nature, 
which may be varied by climate, food, and manners, to yellow, 
brown, and black; and which, in certain circumftances, re- 
turns, but fo much altered, that it has no refemblance to 
the original whitenefs, becaufe it has been adulterated by 
the caufes that are affigned. Nature, he fays, in her moft 
perfet exertions, made men white; and the fame nature, 
after fuffering every poffible change, {till renders them 
white: but the natural or f{pecific whitenefs: is very differ 
ent from the individual or accidental. Of this we have 
examples in vegetables, as well as in men and other animals. 
A white rofe is very different, even in the quality of white. 
nefs, from a red rofe, which has been rendered white by the 
autumnal frofts. He deduces a farther proof that thefe 
white men are merely degenerated individuals from the com- 
parative weaknefs of their conftitution, and from the ex- 
treme feeblenefs of their eyes. This laft fa&t, he fays, will 
appear to be lefs fingular, when it is confidered, that, in 
Europe, very fair men have generally weak eyes; and 
he has remarked, that their organs of hearing are often dull: 
and it has been alleged by others, that dogs of a perfeGly 
white colour are deaf. This is a fubje&t which demands 
farther inveftigation. Buffon, Nat. Hift. by Smellie, vol. 
ll. p. 179—182. 

M. Sauffure, in his “* Voyages dans les Alpes,’? gives an 
account of two boys at Chamouni, whom he refers to the 
clafs of Albinos. One of them was about 20 or 21 years 
of age, and the other about two years younger. The 
eldett had a.dull look, with thickifh lips, but his features 
in other refpeéts were not different from thofe of other 
people. . The youngeft was of a more agreeable figure, 
and more f{prightly. Their eyes were not blue; the iris 
was rofe-coloured ; and the pupil, when viewed in the 
light, appeared red; whence he infers, that the interior 
membranes were deprived of the uvea, and of the black 
mucous matter by which they fhould have been lined. Jo 
their infancy, their hair, eye-brows, eye-lafhes, and the 
down upon their fkin, were very fine. and of a perfe& 
milk-white colour; but at the age above-mentioned, the 
hair was of a reddifh caft, and more ftrong. Their fight was 
alfo ftrengthened, and, even in their infancy, was not much 
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offended by the light of the day. They were unable to 
Jabour with perfons of their age, and were maintained by 
the charity of a relation. Although they had not the 
thick lips and flat nofes of thé white negroes, this differ- 
ence is owing, as M. Savffure thinks, to their being Al- 
binos of Europe, and not of Africa. The malady that 
affets the eyes, the complexion, and the colour of the 
hair, enfeebles alfo their ftrength, without altering the con- 
formation of their features ; and of this malady, he appre- 
hends, there are different degrees ; fo that it produces, in 
various inftances, different effeAs. He at firit afcribed it 
to an organic debility ; in confequence of which, a relax- 
ation of the lymphatic veffels within the eye, might admit 
the globules of the blood in too great abundance into 
the iris, uvea, and even the retina, and thus occafion the 
rednefs of the iris and of the pupil. This debility, he 
fuppofed, might account for the intolerance of the light, 
and for the whitenefs of the hair. But M. Blumenbach, 
profeffor in the univerfity at Gottingen, attributes it to a 
different caufe. He has obferved the fame phenomenon 
in brutes, in white dogs, and in owls; and he fays, that 
it generally occurs in the warm-blooded animals, and that 
he has never found it in thofe with cold blood. This in- 
genious phyfiologift is of opinion, that the rednefs of the 
iris, and cf the other internal parts of the eye, as well as 
the extreme fenfibility that accompanies it, is owing td the 
total privation of that brown or blackifh mucus, which, 
about the fifth week after conception, covers all the in- 
terior parts of the eye in its found ftate. He obferves, 
that Simon Pontius, in his treatife, ** De coloribus ocu- 
Jorum,” long ago remarked, that the interior membranes 
of blue eyes are lefs ahundantly provided with this black 
mucus, and are therefore more fenfible of the ation of 
light. He adds, that this fenfibility of blue eyes is very 
conformable to the fituation of northern people, during 
their long twilight; and that, on the contrary, the deep 
black in the eyes of negroes enables them to bear the ftrong 
glare of the fun’s beams in the tornd zone. As to the 
connediion between this red colour of the eyes, and the 
whitenefs of the fkin and hair, he fays, it is owing toa 
fimilarity of ftruéture. This black mucus is formed, as 
he afferts, only in the delicate cellular fubftance, which has 
numerous blood-veffels contiguous to it, but contains no fat, 
Jike the infide of the eye, the fkin of negroes, the fpotted 
palate of feveral domeftic animals, &c. and the colour of 
the hair generally correfponds with that of the iris. Ga- 
wette Litt. de Gotingue. OG. 1784. 

M. Buzzi, furgeon to the hofpital at Milan, publifhed, 
at the fame time, in the “ Opufe. Scelti de Milan, 1784. 
tom. vii. p. I1.’” a very intereflmg memoir, in which he 
demonftrates, by diffeétion, the hypothefis of M. Blu- 
menbach. Having an opportunity of diffeGting the body 
of a peafant, who diced at the age of 30 years, in the hol- 
pital of Milan, of a pulmonary diforder ; and who was re- 
markable for the uncommon whitenefs of his flin, hair, 

~ beard, and all the other covered parts of the body: he 
found the iris, of the eyes perfectly white, and the pupil 
of a rofe-colour; and the eyes were altogether deftitute of 
that black membrane, called the uvea, which was not dif- 
eernible, either behind the iris or under the retina. With- 
in the eye, there was only found the choroid coat, extremely 
thin, and tinged of a. pale red colour, by veffels filled with 
difcoloured blood. The fkin, when feparated from dif- 
ferent parts of the body, appeared to be almoft wholly 
divefted of the rete mucofum, nor was the lealt trace of it 
to be difcovered by maceration, even in the wrinkles of the 
abdomen, where it is moit abundant and moft vifible. The 
A. 
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whitenefs of the fin and hair is afcribed by M. Buzzi to 
the abfence of the rete mucofum, which, in his judgment, 
gives the colour to the cuticle, and to the hairs that are 
{eattered over it. In proof of this opinion, he alleges a 
well-known fa&t, that if the fkin of the blacke't horfe be 
accidentally deftroyed in any part of the body, the hairs 
that afterwards grow on that part are always white, becaufe 
the rete mucofum, which tinges thofe hairs, is never re- 
generated with the fkin. M. Buzzi having affigned the 
probable proximate caufe of this phenomenon, it {till re- 
mains to determine, what is the remote caufe of it, or how 
the rete mucofum is deftroyed in fach fubjeGts. It feems 
to be a faét, very generally admitted, that perfons of this 
defcription do not form a diftin@ fpccies, as they are pro- 
duced from parents with dark fkins and black eyes. Thia 
was the caufe with refpeé&t to the Albinos of Chamouni. 
M. Buzzi relates a fa&t, cited by M- Sauffure, which feems 
to throw fome light on the fubje&t. A woman of Milan 
had feven fons, of whom the two eldeft, and the two young- 
eft had brown hair and black eyes; the other three had 
white fkins, white hair, and red eyes. During the preg- 
nancies that produced thefe Albinos, the woman had a 
conftant and immoderate appetite for milk, which fhe took 
in great quantities, but when fhe was pregnant with the 
other four, fhe had no fuch defire. But it does not ap- 
pear, that this preternatural appetite was not the effe& 
of a certain heat, or internal difeafe, which deftroyed the 
rete mucofum in the children before they were born. M. 
Sauffure obferves, that this faulty conformation is more rare 
among women than among men; and it does not feem to 
be owing to the air of the mountains; for though he tra- 
verfed the greateft part of the Alps, and the other moun- 
tains of Europe, he met with no other individuals of this 
kind. 

ALBINOVANTES, Perppo, in Biography, a Latin 
poet, to whom Ovid addreffes his roth epiitle, «Ex 
Ponto.” Oper. tom. i. p. 876. Ed. Burmann. There are 
extant of his writings, his Elegy on Drufus, and another 
on the death of Mecznas, pubiifhed by Le Clere in 1703, 
Svo. and in 171§, 12mo. at Amfterdam, with a prolix - 
commentary. : 

ALBINTEMELIUM, or Arstum Intemezivm; in 
Ancient Geography, now Vintimigla, a town of Liguria, or 
the prefent territory of Genoa. See Vintimictria. 

ALBINUS, Bernarp, called Weiss or White, in Bi- 
ography, was born at Deffaw, in the province of Anhalt, 
in Saxony, January 7th, 1653, and ftudied medicine at Ley- 
den. In 1676, having taken his do€tor’s degree, he re=- 
turned to his own country, where he foon diftinguifhed. him- 
felt for his fagacity and learning. In 1680, he was nomi« 
nated profeffor of medicine at Frankfort on the Oder, and 
became fo celebrated for the perfpicuity of his lectures, . 
that pupils flocked to him from all parts of Germany. In 
1694, Frederic, eleGtor of Brandenburgh,: appointed him 
his phyfician, with a penfion of 600 florins, and foon after 
gave him a canonry at Magdeburg. In 1702, he was 
chofen profeffor of medicine at Leyden. . Having filled that ~ 
office 19 years with the higheft reputation, he. died on the 
7th of September, 1721, aged 65 years. 

A large colleétion of .Thefes is publifhed under his 
name; the titles of which may be feen in Haller’s Bibl. 
Med. Pra&. 

Axvsinus; Bernarnp Srcerrep, fon of the for- 
mer, profecuted his ftudies with fo much zeal and fuc- 
cefs, that.om the recommendation of Baerhaave, he was 
appointed profeffor of anatomy. and. furgery at Leyden, in 
1718, when he was only 20- years of age. This office he 
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Continued to fill by an uncommon felicity, Haller fays, for 


Bo years, and acq 


1a greatcr degree of reputation, as 
teacher, or demonftrator im anatomy, to which he exclu- 
fively dedicated himfelf, than had been enjoyed by any of 
his predeceffors. He died, Sept. gth, 1779, aged 73 years. 
His firft work, entitled, © Tiitloiia muiculorum hominis,’’ 
4to. appeared in 1734. In compoling this, he took great 
pains to meafure and ceferibe all the infertions of the muf- 
cles in the bones, and to mark them ia with aqua fortis, 
which -he afterwards caufed to be drawn by an excellent 
artift. In 1737, he gave fome coloured plates of the arte- 
ries and veins of the intcfines, and fome elegant figures of 
“the bones of the foetus. An auatomical explanation of the 
plates of Euftachinus, with anew edition of the plates them. 
felves, was publifhed by him in 1743, and republifhed with 
improvements in 1761. His own large tables ot the fkele- 
ton and mufcles appeared in 1747; and about the fame 
time, feven tables of the gravid uterus. His great tables of 
the bones was edited in 17533 and again, in an improved 
ftate, in 1762. © Eight volumes, 4to. of ‘ Anatomical 
Annotations,” replete with curious matter, but too much 
occupied with controverly, appeared fucceflively from 1754 
to 1763. 

Befides his original works, which are numerous, and 
highly illuftrative of the fcience, he publifhed in 1725, an 
sedition of the works of Vefalius, with an account of his 
life ; in the fame year, ‘* Index fuppelleGilis Raviane;”’ 
and in the year 1737, ‘¢ Gulielmi Harveii Opera, et Hie- 
ronimi Fabricii ab Aquapendente.””? See Haller’s Biblio- 
theca Anatomica, vol. 11. 

ALBINUS, CHRISTIAN, Bernarp, though eclipfed by 
the fuperior fame of his brother, was fo much efteemed for 
his fkill and diltgence, as to be raifed to the chair of profef- 
for of anatomy, at Utrecht! He died April 5, 1752, aged 
56 years. He publithed, in 1722, “ Specimen Anatomi- 
cum, exhibens novam tenuium hominis inteftinorum de- 
{criptionem,” gto.; and the next year, “ De anatome er- 
rores dctegente in Medicina,’ alfo in 4to. 

Two other authors of the fame name are noticed by bibli- 
ographers ; James, a native of Hamburgh, who publifhed 
in 1720, a “ Differtation on the Scurvy; ” and Eleazer, 
who publifhed natural hiftories of birds and of infeéts. 

Avainus, Peter, or Weiss, a celebrated hiftorian and 

ood poet of the 16th century, was born at Sneeberg in 

Aifnia, and became profeflor of poetry and mathematics in 
the academy of Wittemberg, and then fecretary to the 
cleG&tor at Drefden, where he publifhed a fecond enlarged 
edition of the “Chronicles of Mifnia,’? which he had 

rinted at Wittemberg in 1580. His other works, princi- 
principally hiftorical, were much efteemed. Biog. Dict. 

Ausinus, Drcimus Cxropius, was born at Adrume- 
tum in Africa, and called Albinus, on account of his fair 
complexion at his birth. In his youth he was inftruéted in 
the Greek and Latin languages, and he is faid to have 
written atreacife on agriculture, and a collection of Miletian 
tales, which wasa licentious performance ; but his prevailing 
talte inclined to a mihtary life, and he was accuftomed at 
fchoo! to repeat frequently, and with peculiar pleafure, the 
following verfes from Virgil: 


«* Arma amens capio, nec fat rationis in armis,”’ 
. JENEID, ii. Vv. 
«¢ With frenzy feiz’d, Irun to meet th’ alarms; 
** Refolv’d on death, refolv’d to die in arms!” 

Dryven., 
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He commenced his career under the emperor Antoninus, 
whofe eiteem he acquired ; and after fome previous grada- 
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tions of advancement, he commanded the army in Bithynias 
when Avidius Craffus revolted againft Mareus Aurelius. On 
this occafion he diftinguithed himfelf by his fidelity to his 
prince, and by his a&tive fervice, for which he was rewarded, 
as it is faid, with the confulhip. Under Commodus he ac- 
quired reputation in feveral battles on the Rhine and on the 
Danibe, and he was at length appointed commander of the 
legions in Britain. Whillt he governed Britain, Commodus, 
by the account of Capitolinus, which is not generally cre- 
dited, indulged him with permiffion to aflume the title of 
Cefar, with all the enfigns appropriate to that dignity. 
However this be, Severus, as we are informed by Dion 
Caffius and Herodian, foothed his ambition and engaged his 
attachment, by giving him this tile. Albinus was deluded by 
this honour, and by the expetation which the emperor led 
him to entertain of fharing with him in the imperial govern- 
ment. Severus alfo appointed him his colleacue in the con- 
fulfhip in the year 194, ordered ftatues to be ereted to him, 
aod conferred upon him other diftinétions, which afforded an 
opportunity ultimately of deflroying him. Having defeated 
and killed Niger, whoni he had amufed and deceived by the 
fame kind of diffimulation which he was praétifing on the cre- 
dulous Albinus, he determined to get rid of this rival, whofe 
charaéter, contrafted with his own, induced the fenate to 
exchange one matter for another. Some fay that, before 
he had recourfe to open force of arms, he tried the bafe and 
perfidious means of affaffination ; but Dion Caffius’s account 
is more probable, who fays, that Severus, after his viGory 
over Niger, deprived Albinus of the title and prerogatives 
of Cefar; and that Albinus, on the other hand, pretended 
even to the title of Auguitus. Accordingly Albinus was 
proclaimed under this appellation, engaged Gaul and Spain 
in his intereft, and hatened with a powerful force to meet 
Severus who had proclaimed him a public enemy. The 
two rivals, after fome previous fkirmithes, decided the conteft 
for the empire in the plain between Lyons and Trevoux. 
Their two armies were equal in number, each of them con- 
fifting of 150,009 men, and they were led on by the two 
emperors. The troops on each fide fought with great 
valour. The Britith legions under Albinus were not infe- 
rior to thofe of Illyricum; but Severus was thought to 
be an abler general than his competitor. The victory was 
long doubtful, but at length Severus prevailed; and Al- 
binus was compelled to fly with the fhattered relics of his 
army, firft to Lyons, and then to a houfe near the Rhone, 
where he either deftroyed himfelf with his own fword, or 
made one of his flaves perform the fatal office for him, 
He was not quite dead, when a detachment of the enemy 
arrived, cut off his head, and carried it to Severys. His 
wife and children were at firft pardoned; but afterwards 
inhumanly maffacred, and their bodies thrown into the ri- 
ver. The whole family of Albinus, all his friends, and 
moft diftant relations, without diftinction of age or fex, 
were, by the orders of Severus, barbaroufly flaughtered, 
and their eftates confifcated. Mcft of the great men of 
Gaul and Spain, who had manifefted any attachment to 
Albinus, underwent the fame fate. By means of thefe 
murders and confifeations, Severus amafled an immenfe 
treafure, enriched his foldiers, and, at his death, left incre- 
dible wealth to his children. This event happened on the 
19th of February, according to Tillemont, A. D. 197, the 
4th year of Severus’s reign. 

Of the character of Albinus, different accounts have 
been given. Capitolinus, on whofe report we cannot much 
depend, reprefents him as ftern, referved, unfocial, rgid to 
cruelty in his difcipline, gluttonous, and brutal. But this 
account is not very credible, when it is confidered that his 
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foldiers were attached to him, and that he was exceedingly be- 
loved by the fenate, and applauded for his juftice and human- 
ity. He feems, however, to have been a brave warrior, who 
had the art of making himfelf beloved; but who had not cun- 
ning enough to guard againft the artifices of his enemy, and 
this was the caufe of his ruin. Crevier, Hift. of the Emperors, 
vol. viii. p. 63 —96. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. xiii. p. 374—393. 

Axsinus,A. Postuumivs, thecolleague of Licinius Lu- 
cullus in the confulfhip, in the year before Chrilt 151, wrote 
a Hiftory of the Affairs of Rome, in the Greek language. 
He is mentioned by Cicero in his Brutus (Oper. tom. i. p. 
399. Ed. Olivet.) as aman of learning and eloquence. Upon 
his making an apology, and intreating pardon for the impro- 
prieties of expreffion that occurred in a work written in a 
language fo different from that of his own country, Cato fa- 
cetioufly,afked, ‘* Why did you chufe rather to folicit par- 
don for a fault than not to have committed it ?”” His condué& 
however in this refpe& needtd no apology, as the Greck 
language was known to almoft all nations, whiilt the latter 
was almoft wholly confined to the Roman territory, and 
therefore his hiftory would be more extenfively read. See 
Cicero per Archia, Oper. tom. v. p. 405. 

ALBIOECE, or Avesece, in Ancient Geography, called 
alfo Reji Apollinares, from their worfhip of Apulle, and Ci- 
vitas Rejenfium, was a Roman colony cf Gallia Narbonnen- 
fis. It is now Riez or RieEux, in Provence. 

ALBION, a name formerly given to the ifland of Britain, 
comprehending England, Scotland, and Wales, by way of 
contradiftinGtion from Hibernia, and the other Britith iflands. 
Thus Agathemerus, (lib. xi. c. 4.) fpeaking of the Britith 
iflands, fays, they are many in number; but the moft confider- 
able are Hibernia and Albion; and Ptolemy (lib. ii. c. 3.) calls 
Albion a Britifh ifland. Pliny alfo (H.N. lib. iv. c. 16. 
tom. i. p. 222.)obferves, that the ifland of Britain, fo much ce- 
lebrated by the Greek and Latin writers, was formerly called 
Albion ; the name of Britain being common to all the iflands 
round it. The etymology of the name is uncertain. Some 
derive it from the Greek «Go, alphon, fignifying white, in 
reference to the chalky cliffs on our coafts; others pretend 
that its name was borrowed from a giant, the fon of Nep- 
tune, mentioned by feveral ancient writers. Some of our 
etymologifts have recourfe to the Hebrew tongue, and fome 
to the Pheenician ; al/ben in the former fignifying white, and 
alp or alpin, in the latter, denoting high and high mountain, the 
land appearing fo as you appzoach it from the continent. 
The derivation from the Greek or Hebrew word fignifying 
white, feems to be countenanced by the Bnitifh poets, who 
call Britain Znis Wen, i. e. the White Ifland. Selden’s notes 
on Polyalbion, p. 20. 

Acsion, New, in Geography, the name given by Sir 
Francis Drake to California, and part of the north-weft coaft 
of America, when he took poffeffion of it in 1578. Captain 
Cook difcovered the coaft of New Albion, March 7, 1778, 
and landed in a place fituate in N. lat. 44° 33’. E. long. 
235° 20’. He defcribes the land as abounding with moun- 
tains, the fummits of which were covered with fnow ; but 
the valleys that lay between them and the fea-coaits, high 
as well as low, produced a great number of trees, which ap- 
peared like a large foreft. The inhabitants at firit feemed 
to prefer iron to every other article of commerce; but they 
afterwards fhewed fuch a predilection for brafs, that fcarcely 
a fragment of it was left in the fhips except that which be- 
longed to the neceffary inftruments. ‘They were alfo ob- 
ferved to be much more tenacious of their property than 
thofe of the other favage nations which the voyagers had 
met with, fo that they would not part with wood, water, 
grafs, a has the moft trifling article, without a compen- 
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fation ; and they were fometimes very unreafonable in their 
demands. The place in which the Refolution anchored was 
called by captain Cook, Sv. George’s Sound ; but he after- 
wards underitood that the natives gave it the name of 
Nootka. Its entrance was fituated in the eaft corner of 
Hope bay, in N. lat. 49° 33’. E. long. 233° 12’. The cli- 
mate feemed to be much milder than that on the eaftern coait 
of America, in the fame parallel of latitude; and the ther- 
mometer, even in the night, never fell lower than 42°, and 
in the day-time frequently rofe to 60°. The trees of this 
country are chiefly the Canadian pine, white cyprefs, and 
fome other kinds of pine. The birds were few, and much 
haraffed by the natives, who ufe their feathers as ornaments 
for their drefs, and their flefh for food. The people are ac- 
quainted with the ufe of metals, having many iron tools ; 
and two filver {poons were procured, which were fimilar in 
their conftrn&ion to thofe {een in fome Flemifh pi€tures, and 
were worn byone of the natives as an ornament round his neck. 
Thefe metals had probably been conveyed to them by the way 
of Hudfon’s bay and Canada, or fome of them might have 
been introduced from the north-weftern parts of Mexico. See 
CaLiForniA. 

On the 18th of April, 1792, Captain Vancouver, em- 
ployed in an expedition for completing the furvey of the 
weftern coait of North America, from the latitude of 30° N. 
to 60° N., fell'in with the coaft of New Albion in N. lat. 
39° 27’. E. long. 236° 25’. As.he approached the land, 
the fhore feemed to be perfectly compact, formed, generally 
{peaking, by cliffs of a moderate height and nearly perpen- 
dicular. The inland country, which arofe in a pleafing di- 
verlity of hills and dales, was completely clothed with foreft 
trees of confiderable magnitude, and thofe fpots, which were 
deflitute of wood, were beautifully green, with a luxuriant 
herbage, interrupted by ftreaks of natural earth. This part 
of the coaft abounded with whales, moft of which were of 
the tribe called the Greenland finners. In direGting their 
courfe along the coaft northward, they pafled Cape Men- 
docino, in lat. 40° 19/, long. 235° 53’. This Cape is the 
higheft on the fea-fhore of this part of New Albion. 
mountains behind it are confiderably elevated, and form a 
high fteep mafs, compofed of various hills that rife abruptly, 
and are divided by many deep chafms. Dwarf-trees were 
thinly fcattered in the chafms and on the ridges of the hills ; 
and the general furface was covered with vegetables of a dull 
green colour, occafionally interfperfed with perpendicular 
ftrata of red earth or clay. As they advanced further north, 
the diftant interior country was compofed of mountains of 
great elevation, before which were perceived hills and dales, 
with woodland and clear fpots, as if they were in a flate of 
cultivation ; but they could difcern neither honfes, huts, 
f{moke, ‘nor any other figns of its being inhabited. On the 
coaft to which they next approached, and which was formed 
by rocky precipices, the moft projecting part, fituate in lat. 
41° 8’. long. 236° 5’, was called Rocky Point. Near this 
point the colour of the fea changed to a light river-coloured 
water, which gave reafon for concluding that fome confider- 
able river or rivers were in the neighbourhood ; but purfuing 
their courfe they arrived again in oceanic-coloured water, in 
lat. 41° 36’, long. 235° 58’. The land in this part formed 
a confpicuous point, which was denominated Point St. George, 
in lat. 41° 462’, and long. 235° 572’, and a dangerous clufter 
of rocks extending from thence, the Dragon rocks. The point 
forms a bay, and the north point of it was called St. George’s 
bay. The inland mountains were much elevated, and clothed © 
with a variety of trees, chiefly of the pines, and fome 
fpreading trees of confiderable magnitude were obferved. 
Proceeding further along the — they cait anchor in lat. 
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42? 38!. long. 235° 44/: a cliff which projected into the fea 
Near their fation, and terminated in the form of a wedge, 
was called Cape Orford, lat. 42° 52’. long. 235° 35’. Some 
canoes came from the coalt to vilit the fhips, and approached 
calongfide of them with the greateft confidence. ‘he people 
were diftinguifhed by a plealing and courteous deportment ; 
their countenances indicated nothing ferocious ; their features 
partook of the European character ; their colour was a light 
olive ; and befides being punctuated like that of the fouth- 
fea iflanders, their fkin had many other marks, which were 
either the effeéts of injury in roving through the forefts with 
thin clothing, or purely ornamental. Their ftature did not 
exceed five feet fix inches 5 they were well-limbed, but flen- 
der in their perfons, bore little or no refemblance to the 
people of Nootka; nor did they feem to have the leatt 
knowledge of their language. They preferred cleanlinefs 
to the painting of their bodies ; in their ears and nofes they 
had fmall ornaments of bone; their hair, which was long 
and black, was clean and neatly combed, and generally tied 
in a club behind, and fome of them had it thus tied in front. 
They were dreffed in garments, nearly covering them, made 
principally of the flins of deer, bear, fox, and river otter. 
Their canoes, capable of carrying about eight people, were 
rudely wrought out of a fingle tree, refembling in fhape a 
butcher’s tray, and appearing to be unfit for either a fea 
voyage or any diftant expedition. They brought but a few 
articles to barter, and they anxioufly folicited in exchange 
iron and beads. Intheir traffic they were {crupuloufly honeft 
in fixing their bargain with the firtt bidder, and in refufing 
any prefents without an equivalent in return. 

In their progrefs from their laft ftation near Cape Orford, 
they difcovered a point of land which they confidered to be 
the Cape Blanco of Martin d’Aguilar, in lat. 43° 23’. long. 
235° 50’, and the Cape Gregory of Captain Cook ; and 
they fought for the river or {traits, which are faid to have 
been difcovered by this navigator. They next arrived ata 
promontory, which Captain Cook calls Cape Perpetua, in 
latitude 44° 12’. longitude 236° 51’; and purfuing their 
route, they pafled Cape Foulweather, which is a con{picuous 
promontory, in latitude 44° 49’. longitude 236° 4’. They 
next proceeded to Cape Lookout, in latitude 45° 32’. lon- 
gitude 236° 11’, which is a fmall projecting point, that 
had been feen by Mr. Mears, and off which are four rocks, 
one of them being perforated as he has defcribed it. They 
afterwards pa{led Cape Difappoiniment of Mr. Mears, in 
latitude 46° 19’. and longitude 236° 6’, and the opening 
to the fouth of it called Deception Bay. The country be- 
fore them prefented a luxuriant land{cape; the interior 
parts were elevated and diverfified with hills, and the whole 
had the appearance of a continued foreft, as far as the eye 
could reach. They wifhed to find a bay in the vieinity of 
a country that prefented fo delightful a profpeét of fer- 
tility ; but they were under a neceffity of. purfuing their 
eourfe ; and having pafled the Low Point of Mr. Mears, 
and his Shoal-water bay, they arrived at Point Grenville, 
in latitude 47° 22". longitude 235° 582’. ‘The coaft from 
hence northward rofe regularly in height, and the inland 
country acquired a confiderable degree of elevation; and 
here they faw that land, called. by Mr. Barclay, De/trudion 
Tfland, in latitude 47° 37’. longitude 235° 49’; which is 
the flargeft detached land that they had obferved on the 
eoalt, and prefented a very barren aipect. A canoe or two 
were feen paddling near the ifland. ‘ It is a fact,”’ fays 
Mr. V. “not lefs fingular than worthy of obfervation, 
that on the whole exteniive coaft of New Albion, and more 
particularly in the vicinity of thofe fertile and delightful 
fhores we had lately paffed, we had not, excepting to the 
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fouthward of Cape Orford, and at this place, feen any in- 
habitahts, or met with any circumftances, that in the mott 
diftant manner indicated a probability of the country being 
inhabited.” Since they had pafled Cape Orford, they had 
a conilant current, fetting in the line of the coaft north- 
ward, at an uniform rate of near half a league per hour. 
In this part of the coaft the moft remarkable mountain 
which they had feen, prefented itfelf; its fummit covered 
with perpetual fnow, was divided into a very elegant double 
fork, and rofe confpicuoufly from a bafe of lofty moun- 
tains clothed in the fame manner, whitch defcended to hills 
of a moderate height, and terminated in low clitts, falling 
perpendicularly on a fandy beach. This was confidered 
to be the mount Olympus of Mr. Mears, in latitude 47° r1o!, 
though the latitude of the obfervers was 47° 38’, and the 
mountain was north of them. Purfuing their courfe fur- 
ther northward, they diftinguifhed the fouth point of en- 
trance into De Fuca’s ftraits, and on the oppolite fide of 
the {traits an opening of confiderable extent. They per- 
ceived that this coalt, like that which ‘had been explored 
from Cape Mendocino, was firm and compact, without any 
opening into the Mediterranean fea, as ftated in latitude 
47° 45’., or the leaft appearance of a fecure harbour, either 
in that latitude, or from it fouthward to Cape Mendocino ; 
although, in that fpace, geographers have thought it ex- 
pedient to furnifh many. They now faw feveral villages 
{cattered along the fhore, whofe inhabitants came off, as it 
was fuppofed, for the purpofe of trading. Having 
pafled between Tatooche’s Ifland, aud a rock, called Rock 
Duncan, along the fouthern fhore of the fuppoted itraits 
of De Fuca, they anxioufly looked for the point which 
Captain Cook had denominated Cape Filattery ; and at laft 
concluded, that Clafet, a projecting and conf{picuous pro- 
montory, at the fouth entrance of the inlet, is the point, 
with an ifland lying off it, which Captain Cook called 
The village of Claffet is fituated about 
two miles within the cape, and appeared to be extenfive 
and populous. ‘The few natives, who came off to the thip, 
refembled in mot refpeéts the people of Nootka: their 
perfons, garments, and behaviour, were very fimilar; but 
inftead of the ornamental crefcent at the nofe, ufed by 
the inhabitants of Nootka, they wore ftraight pieces of 
bone ; their canoes, arms, and implements, were the fame, 
and they fpoke the fame language. ‘They anchored about 
eight miles within the entrance, on the fouthern fhore of 
the fuppofed ftraits of De Fuca. The fhores on each fide 
of the ftraits are of a moderate height; thofe on the fouth 
fide are compofed of low fandy cliffs, and from the top of 
thefe the land appeared to alcend gently, and to be co- 
vered with trees, chiefly of the pine tribe, until the foreit 
reached a range of high craggy mountains, the fummits 
of which were covered with {now. The northern fhore 
did not appear quite fo high, nor were the mountains, 
which formed a compact range, fo much covered with 
fnow. Steering to the eaft, along the fouthern shore, their 
latitude was 48° 19’., and longitude 236° 19’.; and the 
variation of the compafs 18° eaft. The north promontory 
of Claflet was fituated’ in latitude 48° 23%’, longitude 
235°38’. Proceeding forward, they came to anchor in 
14 fathoms water, about three miles from a low fandy 
point of land, refemblmg Dungenefs in the Britifh Chan- 
nel, and called New Dungenef/s : whence they difcovered a 
lofty mountain, which they called Mount Baker, ap- 
parently at a very remote diitance. <¢ We had now,” fays 
Mr. V. “ advanced further up this inlet than any other 
perfon from the civilized world; although it fhould here. 
after be proved to be the fame which is faid to have been en. 
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tered by De Fuca; in fupport of which, oral teftimony is 
the only authority produced, a tradition rendered {till more 
doubtful, by its entrance differing at leaft 40’. in latitude. 
This difference of latitude, however, is not fufficient altoge- 
ther to difcredit the traditionary accounts to which Mr. V. 
refers ; and asa ftrait, with a contiderable extent of fea, has 
been actually found, and to the north of the {trait many ifl- 
ands, or an archipelago of iflands, it is much more reafon- 
able to fuppofe that fome error has been introduced into the 
old accounts, er that the fituations may have originally been 
erroneoufly defcribed, than that an affertion of the exiftence 
of a itrait and of an archipelago of iflands fhould have been 
the mere refult of random conjecture. 

It muit be confidered as a very fingular circumftance, 
that in fo great an extent of fea. coaft, as 215 leagues, to 
which the inquiries of thefe navigators have been directed, 
they fhould not till now have feen the appearance of any 
epening on its fhores, which prefented any certain profpeét 
of affording fhelter ; the whole coaft forming one compact, 
folid, and nearly ftrait barrier againft the fea. The huts 
obferved to the eaftward of Claflet, were built exa&tly like 
the houfes at Nootka ; and were compofed of a few mats 
thrown over crofs fiicks, and plainly indicated the refidence 
of the natives to be merely temporary. The inhabitants 
viewed their European vifitors with the utmolt indifference ; 
they traded with them ina civil and friendly manner; but 
did not appear to underftand the Nootka language. ‘Uheir 
next remove was to a harbour called Port Difcovery, where 
they moored about a quarter of a mile from the fhore under 
a kind of promontory, which afforded them fhelter; and 
which they called Protection ifland. The entrance of port 
Difcovery is fituated in lat. 48° 7’. long. 237° 202’. The 
country in its neighbourhood is bounded on the welt fide by 
mountains covered with fnow ; the foil is generally a light. 
fandy loam, which being mixed with decayed vegetables, 
forms a rich fertile mould. Iron ore was generally found 
here, and appeared tolerably rich. Quartz, agate, the com- 
mon flint, and a great intermixture of other filiceous matter, 
with fome variety of calcareous, magnefian, and argillaceous 
earths, were the mineral productions commonly found. The 
vegetables that grew moft luxuriantly were the Canadian 
and Norwegian hemlock, filver pines, the Turamahac and 
Canadian poplar, arbor-vite, common yew, black and com- 
mon dwarf oak, American afh, common hazel, fycamore, fu- 
gar, mountain, and Penfylvanian maple, oriental arbutus, 
American alder, and common willow. Thefe, with the Ca- 
nadian alder, {mall fruited crab, and Penfylvanian cherry- 
trees, con{tituted the forelts. Of efculent vegetables few 
were found ; the white or dead-nettle, and famphire, the wild 
orache, and the vetch were the moft common. ‘lwoor three 
forts of wild peas, and the common hedge muttard were met 
with occafionally ; they were excellent of their kind, and 
proved extremely agreeable and ufeful. The only living 
quadrupeds that were feen were a black bear, two or three 
wild dogs, as many rabbits, feveral {mall brown fquirrels, 
rats, mice, and the fkunk of a peculiarly offenfive f{mell. 
The aquatic birds were few, and fo timid that they could 
not be killed. About the fhores and on the rocks were found 
fome fpecies of the tern, the common gull, fea pigeon of 
Newfoundland, curlews, fand-larks, fhags, and the black 
fea-pye, like thofe in New Holland and New Zealand ; but 
not in great abundance. In the woods they faw two or 
three fpruce-partridges ; few fmall birds were difcovered, and 
of thefe the humming birds were the moft numerous, At 
the out-fkirts of the woods, and about the water-fide, they 
faw a great number of the white-headed and brown eagle, 
ravens, carrion crows, American kiog-fifher, and a very 


handfome wood-pecker, and alfo a bird unknown to them, 
which they contidered asa fpecies of crane or heron, the 
eggs of which were of a bluifh calt, larger than thofe of a 
turkey, and well tafted, with long legs and necks, of the 
fize of the largelt turkey, and with a light brown plumage. 
Some blue, and fome nearly white herons of the common 
fize were alfo feen. The fupply of fith was feanty, and 
confifted in general of the common forts of fmall flat-fith, 
elephant-fifh, fea bream, fea perch, a large fort of {culpin, 
weighing fix or eight pounds, with a greenifh colour about 
their throat, belly and gills, and affording coarfe, but not 
unwholefome food, a few trout, and a {mall eel of a yellowith 
green colour, and well talted. Of the reptile tribe they found 
a {mall common black fnake, a few lizards and fi ogs, toge- 
ther with a great variety of common infeéts. 

The country, in an agricultural view, feemed capable of 
improvement, though the foil was light and fandy. The 
{pontaneous produtions are nearly the fame, and grow in 
equal luxuriance with thofe under the fame parallel in Eu- 
rope. The climate is mild, and every {pecies of plants for- 
ward in its growth. Frefh water is very {earce ; but fuf- 
ficient for common domeltic purpofes. As for the inhabi- 
tants, they are thinly fcattered along the fhores. From 
New Dungenefs to Port Difcovery, our voyagers traverfed 
near 150 miles of thefe fhores without feeing as many in- 
habitants. Thofe whom they obferved, nearly refembled 
the people of Nootka; but were not fo ftout in itature, nor 
fo filthy in their habits. Their weapons, implements, ca- 
noes, and drefs nearly the fame. ‘Their native woollen gar- 
ment was moitt fafhionable, and next to this the {kins of 
deer, bear, &c.; and fome few wore dreffes manufactured 
from bark, which, like their woollen ones, were very neatly 
wrought. ‘Their fpears, arrows, fifhgigs, and other wea- 
pons, were fhaped like thofe of Nootka; but none of them 
were pointed with copper’or mufcle fhell. The three for- 
mer were generally barbed, and thofe of their own manu- 
facture were pointed with common flint, agate, and bone. 
Their arrows were pointed with thin flat iron; and their 
bows were of a fuperior conftruction, and made of yew, 
and the bow-{tring of the finew of fome marine animal. 
From the form and ftruture of their habitations, they 
feemed frequently to change them; and their deferted vil- 
lages indicated their being migratory in their difpofition 
and habits. Mr. V. fuppofes, however, that though the 
country feems to be thinly inhabited, it was once much more 
populous. In different excurfions, they found the fkulls, 
limbs, ribs, and back-bones or other veitiges of the human 
body, {cattered about in great abundance ; and hence it is 
inferred that there has been occafionally, and not at any 
very remote period, a great wafte of human life. Several 
fkeletons were found depofited in caves, and fufpended on 
the branches of trees about 12 feet from the ground; thefe 
were probably the remains of the chiefs, priefts, and leaders 
of particular tribes, to whom they paid particular refpe@. 
Bafkets, containing the fkeletons of young children, were 
alfo found in the fame fituation ; and in other places, dead 
bodies were difcovered in holes, which were flightly covered 
over, and in different ftates of decay. But the fkeletons 
found in canoes and bafkets bore a very {mall proportion to 
the fkulls and other human bones indifcriminately {cattered 
about the fhores. Whether thefe were the refult of epide- 
mic difeafe, or of recent wars, our navigator does not deter- 
mine. From the charaéter of the people, he thinks the 
latter caufe not to be probable ; for he reprefents them as 
uniformly civil and friendly, without manifefting the, leaft 
fign of fear or fufpicion at the approach of itrangers, or 
any indication of their having been inured to hoftility. oe 
i {mall- 
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fmall-pox feemed to have’ been very fatal amonglt them. 
The prefent depopulation, it is apprehended, may have 
arifen in fome meafure, “ from the inhabitants of this in- 
terior part having been induced to quit their former abode, 
and to have moved nearer the exterior coaft, for the conve- 
nience of obtaining in the intermediate mart, with more eafe 
and at acheaper rate, thofe valuable articles of commerce 
that within thefe late years have been brought to the fea- 
coafts of this continent by Europeans and the citizens of 
America, and which are in’ great eftimation among thefe 
people, and poffeffed by all in a greater or lefs degree.” 

From Port Difcovery, our navigators purfued their route 
up the inlet, viewing in their progrefs a very picturefque 
and fertile country, and feeming to require only inhabitants 
and cultivation ; having found a convenient road-ftead, they 
anchored near a village in which the inhabitants were em- 
ployed, in their temporary huts, in curing, by the fmoke of 
the fire, clams, mufcles, and a few other kinds of fifth, which 
feemed to be intended for their winter’s fubfiftence. Seve- 
ral of them were bufily engaged, like {wine, in rooting up 
a beautiful verdant meadow, in queft of a fpecies of wild 
onion and other roots, for the fake of which they appeared 
to be attached to this fpot. One of thefe roots refembled 
the Saranne, and was gathered with great indultry and avi- 
dity, for the purpofe of making a pafte with which they filled 
{mall boxes, placed in the bafkets containing the fkeletons 
of their children. In their manner, thefe people were friend- 
ly and hofpitable, and very thankfully received the prefents 
that were given them. They alfo bartered for any articles 
that were offered them; but they chiefly preferred copper. 
Bows and arrows, woollen and {kin garments, and a few in- 
different otter fkins, compofed the whole of their affortment 
for trading ; and thefe they exchanged, in a very fair and 
honeft manner, for copper, hawk’s bells, and buttons, arti- 
cles that greatly attracted their attention. 

The dogs belonging to this tribe of Indians were nume- 
rous, and refembled thofe of Pomerania, but were larger in 
fize. They were all fhorn clofe to the fin, like our fheep ; 
their fleeces were compact, and compofed of a mixture 
of acoarfe kind of wool, with very fine long hair, capa- 
ble of being {pun into yarn. It was conjectured that their 
woollen clothing might be formed partly of this material, 
mixed with a finer kind of wool from fome other animal, 
which, though it muft have been very common, was not dif- 
covered. 

Here was difcovered a narrow paflage, which feemed to 
communicate with an opening of fome extent, and to this 
harbour was given the name of Port Orchard. In their pre- 
fent fituation, they were prefented by fome of their Indian 
friends with a whole deer, in the chace of which and ano- 
ther they and their dogs had been bulily engaged for almoft 
awhole day. It was found that thefe people had a great 
averfion from humar flefh ; for conceiving that fome pieces 
of the deer that were offered them were of this kind, they 
threw them away with geflures of great difpleafure. Hence 
it was inferred, that the character given of North-weft 
America does not attach to every tribe: but though thefe 
people were not in this refpect favages, they were not 
wholly exempt from the general failing attendant on a fa- 
vage life; for one of them fecreted a knife and fork under 
his garment, and when detected gave them up with the ut- 
mott good humour and unconcern. 

Our navigators, having advanced into an opening, fituate 
in lat. 47° 193’. and long. 237° 42’. halted on an ifland 
about a mile from the ealtern fhore, which was one of the 
moft extenfive iflands difcovered in the examination of this 
coaft, and which they called Vafbon’s Z/flanil. In one inlet 
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which they examined, they found a tribe of Indians, who 
manifeited hoftile difpofitions, and prepared their bows and 
arrows for an attack. Upon the firing of a gun, though 
they exprefled no aftonifhment or concern, they unftrung 
their bows, and commenced a friendly traffic. The village 
point near their prefent ftation, fituate in lat. 47° 30’. 
long. 237° 46’. was called Reforation Point. Their next 
anchorage was in an excellent harbour, fheltered from all 
winds, in lat. 48° 23’. long. 237° 574’.. The inlet, which 
they had {pent a fortnight in examining, they denominated 
Apmirarry Inlet, On the 5th of June, they quitted this 
inlet, failing down Poffeffion Sound, and proceeded north- 
ward ; the north point of this inlet, lat. 48° 16’. long. 237° 
gu. they called Poimt Partridge: and the welt point, lat. 
48° so’, long. 237° 31’. they denominated Port Wilfon. 
On the weft fide of Strawberry Bay, where they anchored, 
there was an ifland, which producing abundance of upright 
cyprefs, they called Cypre/s T/land, lat. 48° 364’. long. 237°. 
34’. It was alfo found, that the eaftern fhore of the 
gulphs, from the paflage into Port Gardner, called Decep- 
tion Paffage, in lat. 48° 27'. long. 237° 27’. to the north 
point of the entrance into Poffeffion Sound, in lat. 47° 53’. 
long. 237° 47’. was an ifland about 1o miles wide in its 
broadeft part; and it was diftinguifhed by the name of 
Whidbay’s Ifland. In purfuing their inveftigation, they 
denominated a point in lat. 48° 57’. long. 237° 20’. Point 
Roberts ; another, in lat. 49° 19’. long. 237° 6’. Point Grey ; 
a third, about a league diftant, Point Atkinfon: an ifland 
which they pafled, Paffage Ifland ; anda canal near it Bur- 
rard’s Canal; and another ifland, in lat. 49° 30’. long. 
237° 3/2 Anvil Tfland, from the fhape of the mountain that 
compofes it ; a found to the fouthward, Howe’s Sound ; and 
a point in lat. 49° 23’. long. 236° 51’. Point Gower, near 
which is an extenfive group of iflands of various fizes. In 
their return to their fhips, they reached the north point of 
the inlet, which producing the firft Scotch firs that had been 
feen, was called Scotch-r Point, in lat. 49° 42’. long. 236° 
17’.: and to the arm of the feathey gave the name of Fer- 
vis’s Canal. The fouth point of the land which they paffed 
in lat. 49° 282’. long. 236° 24’. was called Point Upqwood ; 
and a fhoal, near which they purchafed of the natives fome 
excellent fturgeon, weighing from 14 to 20olb. each, they 
called Sturgeon Bank. Near a clufter of iflands, in lat. 48° 
36. to 48° 48’. and long. 237° 50’. at its eaftern extremity, 
they found an extenfive bay, which was diftinguifhed as Bel- 
lingham’s Bay. In their progrefs northward, the forefts were 
compofed of a much lefs variety of trees, and their growth 
was lefs luxuriant. Thofe moft common were pines of dif- 
ferent forts, the arbor vite, the oriental arbutus, and fome 
{pecies of cyprefs. On the iflands were feen fome few fimall 
oaks, with the Virginian juniper: and at the place where 
their fhips were lafl {tationed, the Weymouth pine, Canadian 
elder, and black birch, which gave it the name of Birch 
Bay, fituate in lat. 48° 532’. long. 237° 33’. From this. 
bay they failed northward, June 24th, directing their courfe 
through the canal del Neuitra Signora dei Rofario, in ex- 
tent about ten leagues from Point Upwood to Point Mar/ball, 
the north-weft point of the ifland of Feveda, in lat. 49° 48. 
long. 235° 473. 5 near which is another ifland, called Har- 
woop Sand, and not far off, in lat. 49° 572’. long. 235° 
545’. Savary’s Ifland. In lat. 50° 42’. long. 235° 252’, 
was a point which they called Point Sarah ; and the Oppo- 
fite poiat, about half a league diftant, they called Point 
Mary. In a canal denominated Bute’s Canal, they found 
an Indian village on the face of a fteep rock, lat. 50° 24’. 
long. 235° 8’. containing about 150 of the natives, who 
plentifully fupphied them with frefh herrings and other fith 
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in barter for nails. Before the entrance into this canal was 
a round ifland, three or four miles in circuit, which obtained 
the name of Stuart’s T/fand. Quitting Deflation Sound, in 
lat. 50° 11’. long. 235° 21’. they pafled through an affem- 
blage of iflands and rocks, and in the midit of whales and 
feals, to more pleafant fhores, from which the friendly In- 
dians came to vifit them, with young birds, moftly fea-fowl, 
fith, and fome berries, which they bartered for trinkets ; 
and they anchored about half a mile to the northward of 
Point Mudge, in lat. 50° long. 235° 9’, where was a large 
village of the natives, who conducted themfelves with great 
civility and refpe€t, and who were not fewer in number than 
300 perfons. Near Johnitone’s Straits was a point, called 
Point Chatham, in lat. 50° 194/. long. 234° 45’. About ten 
miles from this point they anchored under a narrow ifland, 
diftinguifhed by the name of Thurlow’s [fland. To a foug 
and commodious port, to which they afterwards arrived, 
they gave the name of Port Neville; near which was a large 
village, the inhabitants of which underftood the language 
of Nootka, and who bartered with the fkins of the fea- 
otter of excellent quality, for fheet-copper and blue cloth. 
Here they found the fabrication of mats for varicus pur- 
pofes, anda kind of bafket, wrought fo clofely as to con- 
tain water without the leaft leakage; and in this manufac- 
ture the women were. chiefly employed. They next pro- 
ceeded by Calls Canal, im lat. 50° 424’. long. 234° 37’. 
Knights Canal, in lat. 51° 1’. long. 234° 13/. and Deep-/ea 
Bluff, a point of land in lat. 50° 52’. long. 232°, through an 
extenfive clufter of iflands, rocky inlets and rocks, called 
Broughton’s Archipelago, to a ftation in lat. 50° 35’. long. 
233° 19'. Afterwards they entered a channel called Fifc’s 
Paffage, and found its eaftern point, named Point Duff, to be 
in lat. 50° 48’. long. 233° 10’. Pafling Port Philip, at 
the diftance of eight miles from Deep Sea Bloff, they 
reached the bafe of a remarkable mountain, in lat. 51° 1’. 
long. 233° 20', called AZount Stephens, which is thus marked 
in the author’s chart, and may feem as an excellent guide 
to the entrance of the various channels with which this 
country abounds. The next place of their. meeting was 
named Point Beyles, in lat. 50° 51'. long. 232° 52’. near 
the weft point of a channel called Weils’s Paffage. Having 
purfued their courfe through a channel not more than half a 
mile wide, bounded on one fide by iflands, rocks, and 
breakers, which appeared almoft to meet the continental 
fhore on the other, they anchored in lat. 51° 2’. long. 232° 
25’. They afterwards proceeded through a channel about 
two miles wide, between rocks and rocky ifles, which feemed 
to be conneGed with the fouthern broken fhore, and reached 
that part of the coaft that had been vifited and named by 
feveral of the traders from Europe and India. The inlet 
through which’ they had lately pafled was Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, fo called by Mr. S. Wedgborough, in Auguft 1756; 
an opening on the continental fhore had in the fame year 
been named Smith’s Inlet, by Mr. J. Hanna; a high diltant 
mountain that appeared to be feparated from the main land, 
formed part of a clufter denominated by Mr. Duncan, Cal- 
vert’s [flands ; and the channel between them and the main 
land had been called by Mr. Hanna, Fitzhugh’s Sound. 
Their eftimated latitude in this fituation was 51° 4’. and 
long. 232° 8’. They next flood acrofs Charlotte’s Sound 
for the entrance of Smith’s inlet ; afterwards fteering along 
the eaftern fide of Calvert’s ifland, they fought for Port 
Safety, laid down in Mr. Duncan’s chart, or fome other 
convenient anchorage. i cove within the fouth entrance 
of Fitzhugh’s Sound, afforded them a fecure and comfort- 
able retreat from the dangers to which they had been ex- 
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abandon the northern furvey of the continental! fhore for this 
feafon, they made the beft of their way towards NoorKa 
Sound, at which port they anchored on the 28th of Auguft 
£792. In this furvey, they had traced the weftern conti- 
nental fhore of America, with all its various turnings, wind- 
ings, numerous arms, inlets, creeks, bays, &c. from the lat. 
of 39° 5’. long. 236° 36’. to point Menzies, in lat. 52° 
18’. long. 232° 55’; and they found that none of the 
channels which they explored extended more than 100 miles 
to the eaftward of the entrance into the ftrait of Juan de 
Fuca: they alfo found that the land forming the north 
fide of that ftrait is part of an ifland, or rather of an Ar- 
chipelago, extending nearly rco leagues in length from 
fouth-eait to north-welt ; and on the fide of this land moft 
diftant from the continent is Nootka Sound. In O@ober 
1792, our navigators left Nootka Sound, and proceeded to 
re-examine the coaft of New Albion to the fouthward, and 
particularly a river and a harbour difcovered by Mr. Gray, 
commander of the Columbia, between the 46th and 47th 
degrees of north latitude. They direéted their courfe to- 
wards Cape Claffet, to which they reftored Captain Cock’s 
original appellation of Cape Fiattery. One of the moft 
con{picuous promontories fouthward from this cape was 
Point de los Reys, as it is called by the Spaniards, in lat. 38° 
o’. long. 237° 24’. Southward of this point, the fhore 
forms the north point of a bay, in which, according to the 
Spaniards, fir Francis Drake anchored, in the vicinity of 
which is a port called by the Spaniards Bodega. They next 
proceeded to port St. Francisco, a Spanith fettlement, in 
lat. 37° 48’ 30". and long. 237° 52’ 30”. The mean varia- 
tion of the compafs was 12° 48’. eaft. Leaving this port, 
they failed to Monrerrey, another Spanifh fettlement, 
From hence they tteered towards the Sandwich iflands. 

In April 1793, our navigators again vifited the coaft of 
New Albion; they firft faw the coaft at Cape Mendocino, 
and anchored, on the 2d of May, in Porto de la Trinidad, 
fo called by the Spaniards, who difcovered it in 1775; but 
they found it a lefs convenient harbour than they had been 
led to expe& from the defcription given of it in the journal 
of Don Francifco Maurelli, tranflated by the Honourable 
Daines Barrington. The inhabitants of an Indian village 
in this neighbourhood, vifited the fhips in their canoes, 
finging like the other Indians as they drew near, and traf- 
ficked in bows and arrows, inferior fea-otter fkins, {mall 
herrings, and flat fifh. They were ftoytly made, but of a 
lower ftature than any other Indians on this coait. Their 
perfons were mutilated or dishgured, either for ornament or 
from a regard to fome religious inftitution, or for fome 
other unknown purpofe. All the teeth of both fexes were, 
by fome procefs, ground uniformly down, horizontally, to 
the gums; the women efpecially, carrying the fafhion to an 
extreme, had their teeth reduced even below this level ; and 
ornamented their lower lip with three perpendicular columns 
of punétuation, one from each corner of the mouth, and 
one in the middie, occupying three-fifths of the lip and 
chin. The latitude of the fhip’s ftation was 41° 3’, and 
that of Racky Point, five miles to the north, 41° 8’. and 
the longitude of Trinidad bay 236° 6’. From Trinidad, 
purfuing their courfe to latitude 47° 53’. longitude 233° 17’. 
they faw the coaft of the ifland of Quadra and Vancouver, 
and were within a league of Ponta de Ferron ; and paffing 
along the fhore of the ifle de Ferron, they proceeded to 
Nootka, and anchored in Friendly Cove. From hence they 
failed to Fitzhugh’s Sound, and recommenced their exa- 
mination at the part where it had been difcontinued in the 
preceding year. The furvey now made, in moft of its cir- 
cumftances, refembled the former. They found the ee 
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kind of broken coaft, with inlets and channels almoft innu- 
merable, and the fame extraordinary depth of water clofe to 
the fhore, and in places inclofed within the land. In the 
{pace of four months, devoted to this northern furvey, they 
advanced little more than four degrees northward, leaving 
off betweea the 56th and 57th degrees of north Jatitude. 
Ina place near Li/her’s Canal, in lat. 52° 204’. long. 231° 
532i. the natives offered for fale the {kins of the animals 
whofe wool is manufactured into the garments worn by the 
inhabitants of north-weft America. They were too large 
to belong to any of the canine race, as our navigators had 
formerly fuppofed. Exclufively of the head or tail, they 
were 50 inches long, and 36 inches broad, exclufively of the 
legs. The fkin afforded but little wool in proportion to its 
fize; and it is chiefly produced on the back and towards 
the fhoulders, where a kind of creft is formed by long 
briftly hairs, protruding themlfelves through the wool, and 
the fame fort of hair forms an outer covering to the whole 
animal, and entirely hides the wool, which is fhort, and of a 
very fine quality. The fkins were eream-coloured, the pelt 
was thick, and appeared to be of a flrong texture; bot they 
were too much mutilated for afcertaining the animal to 
which they belonged. ‘The females of this part adopted a 
fingular ornament. An horzontal incifion was made about 
three tenths of an inch below the upper part of the under 
lip, extending from one corner of the mouth to the other, 
entirely through the flefh: this orifice was then ftretched 
fufliciently for admitting an crnament of wood, of an oval 
form, and hollow on both fides ; which was confined clofely 
to the gums of the lower jaws, and whole external furface 
projected horizontally. The clothing of the natives was 
formed either of otter fins or of the pine bark, and orna-: 
mented with woollen yarn, very fine, well fpun, and dyed 
with a very lively and beautiful yellow. As to their dif- 
politions and manners, they feemed to be civil, good hu- 
moured and friendly ; and they manifefted a confiderable 
degree of vivacity and humour. They approached and 
left the fhips with fongs; they appeared to be happy and 
cheerful, and to live in the ftricteft harmony and good 
fellowfhip with one another. They were well verfed 
in commerce. In examining fome of the openings, which 
prefented themfelves in the continental fhore, and which 
Mr. V. traverfed in boats for 23 days, through a diltance 
of 709 geographical miles, he was attacked by a party of 
Indians, under the direGtion of an old woman, who feemed 
to be their leader. In this furvey they difcovered a river, 
in 55° N. lat. on a bay, in the eaftern fide of the entrance 
of an arm of the fea, named by Captain V., Ob/rvaiory 
Inlet. This {mall river, and another in Port Effington, 
were the only two ftreams that had yet been difcovered to 
the north of the river Columbia. In September our navi- 
gators returned from between 56° and 57°, the higheft lati- 
tude to which they advanced in this voyage, towards the 
fouth, keeping at a diftance from the continent, and to the 
weltward of Queen Charlotte’s iflands. Having finifhed 
their furvey of the coaft of north-weft America, from the 
3oth to the s6th degree of north latitude, they concluded 
that no navigable communication exiits between the north 
Pacific, and north Atlantic oceans ; nor between the waters 
of the Pacific, nor any of the lakes or rivers in the interior 
part of the continent of North America. 

In a third voyage, in 1794, Capt. Vancouver and his 
affociates furveyed the higher latitudes of the north-weltern 
coatt of America. Their firft obje@ was Coox’s Inlet ; 
heuce they proceeded to examine Prince WiLviam’s 
Sound ; pafling fome points and capes of lefs note, they 
fteered fouthward from Cape Fairweather, in N. lat. 58° 


51'., to Cape Spencer, in N. lat. 58° ¥3'.; but they ds 
not mention Port des Francais of M. de ka Péroufe, which 
he places in 58° 37’. N. latitude. In examining the upper 
part of an arm of the fea within Cro/s Sound, they found 
that it approached nearer to thofe interior waters of the 
continent, which are faid to be known to the traders and 
travellers from the oppofite fide of America, than any of 
the waters of the north Pacific many other inftance. Tt 
was called Lynn Canal. On the roth of Auguft, the 
voyagers had completed their furvey from Cook’s inlet to 
the part of the coaft at which they broke off in the pre- 
ceding year. T’o the harbour in which the fhips lay, they 
gave the name of Port Conclufion, in latitude 56° 14' 55”. 
longitude 225° 37’ 30”. 

Ajithough we have given a brief abftraé of the principal 
obfervations that occurred in the three voyages of Vancouver, 
on the American coaft ; yet it is neceflary to obferve, that 
the appellation of Ney Albion, though, generally fpeaking, 
applied to the north-welt coaft of America, is in reality of 
a much more limited extent. In Wancouver’s chart, its 
fouthern limit is the 30th degree of north latitude, and 
its northern termination is about 45°. ‘he more northerly 
parts of this coaft are New Georgia, New Hanover, New 
Cornwall, and New Norfolk. 

The miffion of St. Domingo is the fouthermoft of the 
Spanifh f{ettlements, in New Albion; or of thofe new elta- 
blithments that were formed after the year 1769, when fea 
and land expeditions were undertaken to fettle Monterrey 
and St. Diego. At this period, their north-wefternmolt 
poffeffion on this coaft was Velicata, and Santa Maria on 
the coaft of the peninfula, in the gulf of California. 
Thefe two miflions had, till that time, formed a kind of 
porth-weftern barrier, or frontier to the Spanifh Mexican 
colonies. But Ruffia, by its rapid ftrides, roufed the ap- 
prehenfions and jealoufy of the Spanifh court, and gave 
occafion to thefe expeditions. Since that time, all the 
new eltablifhments have been formed; and the miffion of 
Vclicata is removed fome leagues to the north-weftward, 
nearer the exterior coaft of California. The new fettle- 
ments are committed to four jurifdi€tions, the principal of 
which is Monterrey ; as it is alfo the refidence of the go- 
vernor, who is captain-general of the province, and of the 
father prefident of the Francifcan order of miffionaries. 
In each of the divifions is fxed one military polt, called 
the Prefidio, governed by a lieutenant, who has under him 
an enfign, with ferjeants, corporals, &c. The moft nor- 
thern Prefidio is that of St. Francifeo, which has under 
its protetion the miflions of St. Francifeo and Santa 
Clara, the pueblo of St. Jofeph, about three or four 
miles from Santa Clara, and an eltablifhment in the fouthern 
opening of port Bodega, to which they have given the 
name of Port Juan Francifco. The next in fucceffion 
fouthward, is that of Monterrey, the capital of the pro- 
vince, under which are the miffion of Santa Cruz, neat 
Point Anno Nuevo, eltablithed in the year 1789 or 1790, 
and fome others of lefs note. South and eat from Mon- 
terrey are the miflions of St. Carlos, St. Antonio, St. 
Luis, and Santa Rofa la Puriffima, near the entrance of 
the canal of Santa Barbara. The next and fmallett di- 
vifion is that of Santa Barbera, eftablifhed in 1786, to 
which belong that of Buena Ventura, founded in 1784, 
and the pueblo de los Angelos, formed in 1751 5; which 
latter is faid to be fubjeét to the controul of the prefidio 
at St. Diego, which is the fourth or fouthernmoft of thefe 
new fettlements. The climate of the country between 
the bay and port of St. Francifeo, or from the 38th to 
the goth degree of north latitude, is fubject to much 
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drought. The rainy feafon is from the month of Decem- 
ber to March; the autumn in general being very dry. 
However, the abfence of rain is compenfated by dews, 
which ferve to fupply, in fome meafure, the want of 
moilture from running ftreams, which are few. The cli- 
mate at the fettlements is, upon the whole, healthy; the 
foil is of a light and fandy nature, generally fertile, and 
capable of improvement; but in fome places it is fo barren 
and unprodudtive, that good mould has been brought from 
a diftance, to places where they wifhed to eftablith miffions. 
The Spaniards have not turned to any folid advantage 
even the molt fertile part. ‘hey have excellent fheep and 
poultry in the vicinity of Santa Barbara, which is the moft 
barren part ; and the fea affords an ample fupply of good 
fith. The neighbourhood of Buena Ventura furnifhes 
fruit in great abundance, and of excellent quality. The 
fruit confifts chiefly of apples, pears, plums, figs, oranges, 
grapes, peaches and pomegranates, together with the 
plantain, banana, cocoa-nut, fugar-cane, indigo, and a 
great variety of the molt ufeful kitchen herbs, plants, and 
roots. The pueblos dificr from the miffions and prefidios, 
and may be better exprefled by the term villages. They 
are compofed of about 30 or 40 old Spanith foldiers, or 
creoles, who having ferved in the miffions or prefidios, are 
exempted from any farther military duty ; and they plant 
colonies in fome-of the moft fertile fpots of the country. 
The number of the natives, at this period, who have em- 
braced the Roman Catholic religion, under the Francifcan 
and Dominican miffionaries in New Albion, and through 
the peninfula of California, amounts to about 20,000, and 
they are eftimated at about an eighth or tenth of the whole 
native population ; and their progrefs towards civilization 
is very flow. The number of the military does not 
exceed 4oo men. Mr. Vancouver fays, that the natives 
neither are, nor can be tributary ; becaufe they poflefs no 
tribute to offer. But this declaration feems to undervalue 
a country, which has, in many parts of it, a peculiarly 
fertile foil, and the coaft of which abounds with {fea-otters. 
The labour of the natives is fubject to the direGtion and 
controul of the Spanifh miffionaries, who are abfolutely 
under the authority of the Spanifh government ; and we 
learn from the unfortunate navigator M. de la Péroufe, 
that it was the plan of the viceroy of Mexico, to referve 
for government the exclufive trade of fea-otter fkins; and 
that the Spanifh fettlements furnifh 10,009 annually, and 
are capable, if duly colleéted, of fupplying 50,000 annually. 
Vancouver’s Voyage of Difcovery to the north Pacific 
Ocean, &c.—three vols. 4to. 1798. q 

ALBIREO, in Afronomy, a ftar of the third or fourth 
magnitude, in the conftellation of Cygnus. 

ALBIS, in Ancient Geography, now the Elbe, ran 
through the middle of Germany, and marked the limit 
of the knowledge of the Romans, with regard to this 
country. The only Roman, who pajifed this river with his 
army was L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, A. U. C. 744; and 
though he made no further progrefs, the paflage of the Al- 
bis was deemed worthy of atriumph. See Tacitus, Annal. 
iv. c.44. Drufus and Tiberius were the only Romans who 
had advanced to this river. In the latter period of the 
Roman ftate, the Albis became the boundary of Germany 
to the north; the Sarmate having pofleffed themfelves of 
that part which lay beyond it, called Tranfalbin Germany. 
See Ese. a 

Asis, in Geography, a town of Switzerland, in the can- 
ton of Zurich, three miles fouth-weft of Zurich. It is alfo 
the name of a mountain in the fame canton. 
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ALBISOLA, a town of Italy, in the flate of Genoa, 
having in its vicinity the country houfes of the Genocfe no- 
bility, and alfo a manufaGture of porcelain. This town was 
bombarded by the Englith in 1745. -N. lat. 44° inte Ey 


long. $° 20! 


ALBISTRUM, or Azistrum, in Ancient Geography, 
a town placed by Prolemy, in Magna Grecia. 
ALBIUM Inxcaunum and Ixremetium. See Ate 


BINGAUNUM and ALBINTEMELIUM. 

ALBIUS: Moss, was the name given to one of the 
mountains of the Alps, on the fide of Rhztia and Carnia. 

ALBIZI, or Barrueremr of Pifa, in Biography, a 
Tranefean of the 14th century, who, in a book intitled, 
«The Conformities of St. Francis with Jefus Chrift,”? at- 
tempts to exalt his favourite {aint not only above all the other 
faints, but to an equality with Jefus Chrift. It has been 
often printed, and much fought after as a curiofity. It was 
printed at Cologne, in 1632, with alterations, under the 
title of “ Antiquitates Francifcane.?? Another caftigated 
edition was printed by Marzus, at Liege, in 1658. 

ALBO, in Geography, a river on the eaftern boundary of 
the Gold Coaft of Africa. 

ALBOCELLA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
which, according to Ptolemy, belonged to the Vacczi. 

ALBOCENSIS, a town of Dacia, the inhabitants of 
which were denominated Albocenfii. 

ALBOGALERUS, in Roman Antiquity, a facerdotal 
cap, or ornament worn by the flamen dialis; otherwife called 
galerus. 

ALBOIN, in Biography and Hifory, king of the Lom- 
bards, was the fon of Audoin, under whofe condu@ they 
obtained leave of the emperor Juftinian to fettle in Pannonia, 
and fucceeded his father in the kingdom. Whilit he was 
fighting under his father’s ftandard, he encountered and flew 
the fon of Turifund, king of the Gepide ; and in confe- 
quence of this a&t of youthful heroifm, the Lombards una- 
nimoufly folicited that his father would admit him to take 
his feat at the royal feaft which was kept in celebration of 
the victory. But according to the cuftom of the country, 
no prince was permitted to fit at table with his father, till 
he had becn invelted with arms by a foreign fovereign. For 
this purpofe Alboin, with 40 felect companions, vifited the 
court of Turifund, who, according to the ufual laws of 
hofpitality, entertained even the murderer of his fon. At 
the banquet, when Alboin occupied the feat of the youth 
whom he had flain, Turifund, the father, could not dif- 
femble his agitation ; Cunimund, his furyiving fon, and the 
Gepidz who were prefent perceived it; and determined to. 
be revenged. ‘They prepared for the affault by contemptuaus 
and reproachful language: ‘ the Lombards,” faid they, 
“refemble, in figure and in fmell, the mares of our Sar- 
matian plains ;” referring by this coarfe allufion, to the 
white bands which envelopes their legs. As foon as thefe 
infulting words were pronounced, the Gepide ftarted from 
their feats, and Alboin, with his 40 companions, laid their 
hands on their fwords. Turifund, however, appeafed the 
tumult, faved the life of Alboin, and difmiffed him with 
the bloody arms of his murdered fon. On his fuceeflion to 
the crown, Alboin, though previoufly contraéted to the 
grand-daughter of Cloris, afked in marriage the beautiful 
Rofamond, the daughter of Cunimund, who, upon his fa- 
ther’s death, afcended the throne of the Gepide. His 
requeft was refufed, and he prepared to obtain by force of 
arms the objeét of his wifhes. With this view he engaged. 
the fupport of the Avars on very lucrative conditions, and 
with their affiftance he utterly deitroyed the kingdom of the 
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in battle, was fafhioned into a drinking cup, either to fatiate 
the hatred of the conqueror, or to comply with the favage 
cuftom of the country; a cuftom which was common, as 
we are informed by Strabo, Pliny, and Ammianus Mar- 
¢ellinus, among the Scythian tribes. In confequence of 
this event, the nation of the Gepide was diffolved, the 
Avars took poffeffion of their country, comprehending 
Walachia, Moldavia, and T'ranfylvania, and the parts of 
Hungary beyond the Danube; and Alboin, befides his 
moiety of the fpoil, perfuaded or compelled the fair Rofa- 
mond to acknowledge the rights of her victorious lover. 
The fame of Alboin being thus eftablifhed, he extended his 
views to the conqueft of Italy, and he contrived by various 
artifices to gain an acceffion of itrength from the adventurous 
youth of Germany and Scythia. ‘I'he Lombards retained 
only that portion of their wealth, which was portable, and 
which would ferve the occafions of their expedition; but 
they relinquithed their lands to the Avars, who promifed to 
reftore them if they failed in the conqueft of Italy. Narfes, 
who had been offended by the Byzantine court, which had 
recalled him from Italy, contributed to excite and encourage 
the Lombards in their prefent undertaking ;. but he did not 
live to witnefs its termination. In 568 Alboin croffed the 
Alps, and without a battle or a fiege, the inland regions of 
Italy, from the hills of Trent to the gates of Ravenna and 
Rome, became the lafting patrimony of the Lombards. Be- 
fore Pavia, however, the royal camp was ftationed for three 
years ; famine at length compelled the befieged to furrender ; 
and the conqueror, more influenced by fuperftition than by 
humanity and honour, was prevented from fulfilling his vow 
of maffacring the inhabitants without diftinétion of age, 
fex or dignity, by a regard to the omen of his horfe’s fall 
as he entered the gates. This circumftance induced Alboin 
to paufe and relent ; and to proclaim to the trembling multi- 
tude, that they fhould live and obey. In this city he fixed 
his feat of empire, and Pavia, during fome ages, was re- 
{pected as the capital of the kingdom of Italy. ‘ The 
reign of the founder,” 
fplendid and tranfient ; and before he could regulate his new 
conguefts, Alboin fell a facrifice to domeftic treafon and 
female revenge. ‘In a feaft prepared at Verona for his 
companions in arms, the cup formed of the fkull of Cuni- 
mund was introduced, and it was fent by the brutal favage to 
Rofamond. She touched it with her lips, and at the fame 
time formed the folemn purpofe, that the infult fhould be 
wafhed away in the blood of Alboin. With a view to the 
accomplifhment of her purpofe fhe engaged Helmichris, the 
king’s armour-bearer, with whom fhe had a criminal corref- 
pondence, to be the minilter of her vengeance. But Hel- 
michris trembled in the profpeét of perpetrating fuch a deed; 
and Rofamond was under the neceflity of procuring the af- 
fiftance of a lefs timid and more daring accomplice. Pere- 
deus, one of the braveft champions of the Lombards, was 
feleCted; but he had {cruples, which it required fome art to 
remove. The licentious and revengeful queen fecured Pere- 
deus by a ftratagem. Supplying the place of one of her 
female attendants to whom he was attached, and contriving 
fome excufe for darknefs and filence till her intention was 
accomplifhed, fhe then told her deluded companion, that, 
as he had indulged in criminal intercourfe with the queen of 
the Lombards, his own death, or the death of Alboin, 
muft be the confequence of fuch treafonable adultery. In 
this alternative he chofe rather to be the accomplice than 
the victim of Rofamond, who, availing herfelf of Alboin’s 
afternoon flumbers, when he retired from the table for 
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repofe, introduced the confpirators, and urged them to the 
execution of the deed. Upon the firft alarm Alboin ftarted 
from his couch and attempted to draw his {word, but Rofa- 
mond had taken care previoufly to faften it to the fcabbard. 
He for fome time defended himfelf with a ftool, the only 
inftrument of hoftility or of defence to which he had accefs ; 
he was foon, however, overpowered and difpatched by the 
{pears of the aflaffins. “* The daughter of Cunimund f{miled 
in his fall; his body was buried under the ftair-cafe of the 
palace ; and the grateful pofterity of the Lombards revered 
the tomb and the memory of their victorious leader.”? The 
ambitious Rofamond, having procured the death of the king, 
A. D. 573. afpired to fucceed him ; but neither fhe nor her 
daughter occupied the throne, which was filled by Clepho, 
one of the nobleft chiefs, in confequence of the free fuffrage 
of the nation. Having poifoned Helmichris by a cup of 
liquor which fhe prefented to him, fhe was compelled ta 
dtink of the fame cup by her difcarded lover, as foon as he 
perceived its fatal operation on himfelf ; and the death of 
the one was in a few minutes fucceeded by that of the other. 
In the charaéter and exploits of Alboin we fee favage valour 
combined with military talents, and a confiderable degree of 
proficiency in the art of government. He is faid to have 
been the inventor of feveral inftruments of war, that were in 
ufe long after his time. Un. Hitt. vol. xvii. p. 337—342. 
Gibbon’s Hift. vol. viii. p. 117——132. 

ALBOLODUY, in Geography, a {mall town of Murcia, 
in Spain, fituate at the confluence of two rivers, which flow 
from the mountains called Los Alpuxarras, between Almeria 
and Guadix. N. lat. 35° 55’. W. long. 2° 16’. 

ALBON, James D’, in Biography,-Marquis of Fronfac, 
was one of the greateft generals of the 16th century, and 
vofe to high military eminence, in the reigns of Henry Il. 
and Charles IX. of France. By the former he was made 
Marfhal of France in 1547, and he was chofen to carry 
the collar of his order to Henry VIII. of England, who 
decorated him with that of the garter. He acquired great 
reputation in the wars of 1552 and 1554, and in 1557 he 
was made prifoner at the battle of St. Quintin. After 
the death of Henry II. he was one of the triumvirate who 
governed the kingdom four or five years in fpite of Catha- 
rine of Medicis. He was killed in 1562, at the battle of 
Dreux, by a perfon whofe confifcated eftate he poffeffed. 
The Huguenots, who did not love him, ufed to call him 
“ the Harquebufeer of the weft.”” He had the qualities of 
a foldier and a courtier ; was addited to every kind of plea« 
fure and luxury, excelled in politenefs end the amiable ac- 
complifhments, and on the day of battle was diftinguifhed 
by his prudence and his courage. His daughter and heirefs 
is faid to have been poifoned by her own mother for her pro= 

erty. Gen. Biog. 

ALBONA, in Geography, a town of Iftria, belonging to 
Venice, fituate at the foot of a mountain, near the gulf of 
Carnero; 16 miles eaft of Rovigno. 

Axsona is alfo a river of Italy, which runs into the Po, 
nine miles eaft-fouth-eaft of Lumello. 

ALBONNAL, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Grenada, fix leagues eaft-north-eaft of Motril. 

ALBOR, or Atvor, a mountain of Portugal, in the 
province of Algarva, one league weft of Lagos. In a 
caitle on this mountain, John II., king of Portugal, died 
in 1495. 

ALBORAK, inthe Mahometan Theology, the bealt on. 
which the prophet is faid to have rode in his extraordinary 
aerial journies. It is reprefented as of an intermediate 
fhape and fize between an afs and a mule; and many 
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fabulous accounts are given of it by the Arabian commen- 
tators. 

ALBORAN, in Geography, an ifland in the Medi- 
terranean, near the coaft of Fez. N. lat. 36°. W. long. 
Zorole 

ALBORNOS, Gites Atvarez Caritto, in Bio- 
graphy, cardinal and archbifhop of Toledo, and one of the 
mott celebrated ftatefmen of the 14th century. He was 
born of noble parentage at Cuenga, in New Caftile; having 
ftudied canon law at Touloufe, he took orders and became 
almoner to Alphonfo XI., king of Caftile ; and gradually 
rofe to the primacy of Spain. As foon as he was created 
cardinal by pope Clement VI., who refided at Avignon, he 
refigned his Archbifhopric. Having been fent to Italy as 
legate by pope Innocent VI., he brought all the revolted 
ftates to fubmiffion to the holy fee. Upon his return to the 
fucceeding pope Urban V., and upon being queftioned with 
tegard to the difpofal of the large fums of money with 
which he had been entrufted, he caufed a carriage, laden 
with locks and keys, to be brought under the windows. 
« There,”? faid he to the pope, “is my account of the 
money. I have made you matter of all the towns, the keys 
and locks of which you fee in that carriage.’? The pope 
embraced him, and warmly expreffed his obligations. Albor- 
nos retired to Viterbo, and fpent his remaining days in 
acts of piety. He died in 1367, and was buried at To- 
ledo. He founded a magnificent college at Bologna. Gen. 
Biog. 

‘ALBORO, in Ichthyology, a name by which the Ery- 
THRINUS, a {mall red fifth, caught in the Mediterranean, is 
commonly known in the markets of Rome and Venice. 

ALBOURG, in Geography. See AatBurc. 

ALBOURS, a volcanic mountain, near mount Taurus, 
eight leagues from Herat. 

ALBOUZEME, a town of Africa, on the coaft of 
Barbary. Before it isa bay formed by Cape Mourou, or 
Befancour on the Welt, and Cape Quilate on the eaft. It 
is otherwife called Buzemar, or the bay of Burema. N. 
Tat. 35° 10’. W. long. 2° 54’. 

ALBRECHTSPERG, a town of Germany, in the 
archduchy of Autftria, nine miles weft from S. Polten. 

ALBRECT, Joun Wicuiam, in Biography, born at 
Erfurt, in Upper Saxony, the rith of Auguft, 1703, was 
feveral years profeflor of anatomy, furgery, and botany, at 
Gottingen. The late Baron Haller, who fucceeded him in 
thofe offices, in January 1736, {peaks very favourably of his 
talents, and gives the following lift of his works ; “ Obferva- 
tiones anatomice circa duo Cadavera mafculina,’”’? Erford, 
1730, 4to. * De Effectibus Mufices in Corpus animatum,” 
tbid. 1735, Svo. “ Parenefis ad Artis Medice Cultores,” 
Gotting. 1735, 4to. “ De vitandis Erroribus in Medicina 
mechanica.”’ Vide Bib. Anatom. vol. ii. p. 238. Haller. 

ALBREDA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the 
country of Senegal. 

ALBRET, or Lasrit, a fmall town of France, in the 
late province of Gafcogne, and duchy of Albret. It is 
fituate in the department of Landes, in a fandy territory, 
15 leagues fouth from Bourdeaux. N. lat. 44° 10’. W. 
long. 16'. 

ALBRICIUS, in Biography, an Englith philofopher and 
phyfician of the 11th century, ftudied in the Univerfities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and travelled for further improve- 
ment. He excelled in polite literature, and was eminently 
diftinguifhed by his natural genius and acquired knowledge, 
Bale mentions the following works, viz. “ De Origine 
Deorum;” * De Ratione Veneni;” “ Virtutes Antiquo- 
so it ae ‘* Canones Speculativi.”?” He wrote other books 
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of philofophy and phyfic, which are difperfed in feveral li. 
braries of England. Gen. Di&. 

ALBUCA, formed from albus, white, in Botany, a 
genus of the exandria monogynia clafs and order, of the 
natural order of /ilia or Itliace, the coronarie of Linnzus, 
and the a/phodelt of Juffieu ; the characters of which are, 
that it has no calyx ; the corolla has fix oblong-oval per- 
manent petals, the three outer fpreading, and the three 
inner converging; the ftamina have filaments fhorter than 
the corolla; three oppofite to the inner petals, linear-fu- 
bulate, complicate a little above the bafe, then flat, three 
oppofite to the outer petals, thicker; anthers on the former 
oblong, fixed to the inflex tip of the filament below the 
middle, uprightly on the latter, fimilar but effete, or none 5 
the piftillum has an oblong, triangular germ, ftyle three- 
fided, fligma a triangular pyramid ; the pericarpium an ob- 
long, obtufe, triangular, three-celled, three-valved capfule; 
the feeds numerous, flat, lying over each other, and widen- 
ing outwards. There are eight fpecies, of which the firft 
five have only three ftamens fertile, and the others have all the 
ftamens fertile. 1. A. altifima or tall, with interior petals 
glandulofe and bent in at the tip, leaves fubulate, chan- 
nelled, convolute, flowers in April and May, and was in- 
troduced about 1780, by Meffrs. Kennedy and Lee. 2. 
A. major, with interior petals, glandulofe and bent in at 
the tip, leaves linear-lanceolate, flattifh, flowers in May, 
and was introduced about 1767, by Mr. W. Malcolm. 3. 
A. minor, with interior petals, glandulofe and bent in at 
the tip, leaves linear-fubulate, channelled, flowers in May 
and June, and was cultivated by Mr. Miller in 1768. 4. 
A. coarGata, or channel-leaved, with interior petals vaulted 
at the tip; leaves fmooth, linear-fubulate, channelled, pe- 
duncles the length of the brates; flowers in May, and 
was introduced in 1774. 5. A. /piralis, or fpiral-leaved, 
with interior petals vaulted at the tip, and leaves fpiral. 6. 
A. fafligiata, or upright-flowered, with interior petals 
vaulted at the tip, leaves {mooth, peduncles very long, 
flowers in May, and was introduced in 1774. 7. A. 
vifcofa, with interior petals vaulted atthe tip, leaves 
hairy-glandulofe, flowers in May and June, and was in- 
troduced about 1779, by Dr. J. Fothergill. 8. A. ady/f- 
nica, A. alba of Lamarck, with leaves linear, channelled, 
and {mooth. To the above fpecies Willdenow has added 
A. flaccida, with interior petals glandulofe, and bent in at 
the tip; peduncles fpreading at right angles, leaves lan- 
ceolate linear, and obliquely bent. A. viridiffora, with 
interior petals like the former, fcape ereét, flexuous, flowers 
hanging downwards, leaves linear-fubulate canaliculate, and 
externally hairy. A. caudata, with petals like the lat, 
leaves linear-lanceolate, convolute at the margin, fhorter 
than double the fcape, peduncles very long and fpreading 
at right angles, and ftraight flowers. A. /efofa, with 
petals as before, leaves linear-lanceolate and f{mooth, 
peduncles reétangularly patent and erect flowers. A. 
aurea, with petals and leaves like the lait, peduncles 
very long, ere&t and fpreading, and erc flowers. A. fra- 
grans, with interior petals vaulted at the apex, leaves li- 
near-lanceolated, channelled, panicles {preading of the 
length of the nodding flower, and very fhort bra&ex. 
All the {pecies are brought from the Cape of Good Hope. 
They may be cultivated by keeping the roots in pots, filled 
with light earth, and fheltered under a hot-bed frame in 
winter, in which cafe they will thrive and produce flowers ; 
but the beft method is to have a border in the front of a 
green-houfe or ftove, where the roots of moft of the bul- 
bous flowers may be planted in the full ground, and fereen- 
ed in winter from froft ; in fuch fituations they thrive much 
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better, and flower ftronger, than when kept in pots. Mar- 
tyn’s Miller. 

ALBUCASIS, in Biography, an Arabian phyfician and 
furgeon, of fingular merit. Ac what time he lived is not pre- 
cifely known ; but as he defcribes the art of furgery, as greatly 
degenerated in his time, and gives proofs of the ignorance 
of many of his contemporaries, it is thought he could not 
be earlier than the middle of the 12th century; that is, 
about an hundred years after Avicenna, when furgery 
was fuccelsfully cultivated. It appears by a MS. in the 
Efenrial library, (Bib. “Ar. Hifp. tom. ii. p. 136.) that 
he died in 1106. Much of what he has left on the fubject 
of his art, is copied from Rhafes, from Paulus /Zgineta, 
and other preceding writers; but there are alfo many ori- 
ginal obfervations; and although in the prefent improved 
itate of furgery, little can be learned from bim, yet by thofe 
who love to fee the firft dawnings of improvement in 
fcience, his works will be ftill turned over with pleafure. 
He infifted on the neceflity of a furgeon’s being fkilled in 
anatomy, to enable him to operate with fuccets; he alfo 
held it to be equally neceflary that he fhould be acquainted 
with the Materia Medica, or the properties of the medi- 
cines employed in curing difeafes ; and inveighs againft 
thofe who undertake for gain the cure of difeafes, of the 
nature and caufes of which they are unaéquainted. It ap- 
pears from his wiitings, that he extracted polypi from the 
noltrils, performed the operation of bronchotomy, and ufed 
a preparation fimilar to the lapis infernalis, as a cauftic. He 
made great ufe of the a€tual cautery, and is extravagant ia 
his elogia on its properties. He is the firft writer who left 
diitin@ deferiptions and delineations of the inftraments ufed 
in furgery, and of the manner of employing them. His 
works, which have been tranflated into Latin, .at fatis bar- 
bare, Haller fays, have paffed through feveral editions ; 
the mott efteemed is that publifhed 1541, under the follow- 
ing title :—‘* Medendi Methodus certa, clara, et brevis, ple- 
raque que ad Medicine Partes omnes, precipué que ad 
Chirurgiam requiruntur, Libris tribus exponens.”’ Bafilex, 
(541, folio, “ Cum Chirurgia Guidonis de Chauliaco.” 

Haller has given a detailed, and pretty extended account 
of the fubjeéts treated of in the volume. Vid. Bibliotheca 
Chirurgica, vol. i. p. 137+ 

Mr. Channing has publifhed an edition of Albucafis, in 
Arabic and Latin, from the Clarendon prefs: “ Albucafis de 
Chirurgia, Arab. et Lat. cura J. Channing.’ Oxon. 1778. 

ALBUGINEA Tunica Oculi, in Anatomy, has been 
faid to be the expanfion of the tendons of the four flraight 
mufcles of the eye, on the front of the fclerotica. Modern 
anatomifts, however, do not {peak of a tunica albuginea ; 
the whitenefs of part of the eye-ball being owing to the co- 
Jour of the tunica conjunétiva, where it covers the front of 
the fclerotica. See Conjyunctiva. 

Axsucines Tunica Teflis, ove of the coats of the teftis, 
which is white and flrong, and clofcly inveits its glandular 
flruture. 

ALBUGINEUS is applied by fome, to dencte the 
aqueous humour of the eye. 

ALBUGO, or Acsum oculi, the fame with albuginea, 
or the white of the eye. 

Avauco, in Surgery, otherwife called Leucoma, is a 
whitifh opaque {peck, on the tranfparent part of the eye. 
It is denominated by popular writers, a fear, film, haw, 
pearl, dragon, &c. The tranfmiffion of the rays of hght 
through the cornea being obitructed by this denfity of its 
coats, is followed by a partial or total blindnefs, according 
to the extent of the difeafe. There are different ftages and 
caufes of the albugo, accompanied with more or lefs inflame 
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mation. The cure will be difficult in proportion to the 
degree of opacity, and the concomitant circumftances. 
Sometimes it entirely baffles the flcill of the furgeon; and 
at other times, it difappears without any attention. i 

When -the difeafe is accompanied with much aétive ine 
flammation, leeches fhould be applied on the temples or un- 
der the eye. If a fuperficial turgid blood-veflel be obferved 
going into the affeéted part, and keeping up the diforder, it 
may be fafely divided by the point of a lancet. But when 
there is no inflammation, and efpecially, if there be a fluid 
interpofed between the anterior membranes of the cornea, 
lightly ftimulating applications fhould be employed ; fuch as 
a ftream of electric effuvia, drawn from a wooden point ; 
or the vapour of warm camphorated fpirits, or oil of tur- 
pentine ; or a compofition of pulverized fugar, aloes, and 
finely levigated glafs, blown through a quill. Great cau- 
tion, however, fhould be obferved in the ufe of thefe re- 
medies ; for, by injudicious management, the cafe may be 
much aggravated, and even rendered incurable. 

Some perfons advife us to excite the abforbents of the eye 
by collyria of alum, nitrated filver, vitriolated zinc, vitrio- 
lated copper, or a very weak folution of muriated mercury : 
accompanied with repeated {mall dofes of calomel and cin- 
chona; but it too frequently happens that more harm than 
good is done by ftrong irritating applications to fo tender an 
organ. The cutting of an iffue in the arms, or a feton in 
the neck of the patient, has been alfo recommended in al- 
bugo; although we think their efficacy is very problematical. 

It has been fuppofed that Tosit’s blindnefs, mentioned 
in the fecond chapter of that apocryphal book, was the 
difeafe of which we have here treated. Vide Tobie Leu- 
comata Differt. med. dilucid. Prof. Mauchardt, &c. Tu- 
bing. 17483 in Haller, Difp. Chirurg. vol. i. p. 366, 4to. 

ALBUHAZAN-IBUN-HAIDOR, in Biography, a 
philofopher, phyfician, and aftrologer, at Fez, in Barbary, 
phyfician to feveral of their kings, died of the plague in 
1415, and left a treatife on the cure of that difeafe. Eloy. 
Dic. Hift. vol. i. p. 73. 

ALBULA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Mauri- 
tania, in Africa. 

Axsuta, in the Linnean fyftem of Ichthyology, a fpe- 
cies of Sarmo. {tis alfo the ae ofa ipeced SPE 
with the anterior dorfal fin quadriradiated, the albula Bie. 
menfis of Catefby, and the leffer filvery mugil of Brown 
(Jam.), with the anterior dorfal fin compofed of four rays 
It is found in America. i 

ALBULA Indica, the name of a {mall fith, refembling a 
herring, caught about the fhores of the Eaft-Indies, and 
called by the Dutch, the Wit-f/h. Ray. 

Axsuva nobilis, of Willughby and Ray, the Lavaretus 
Satmo of the Linnean fyftem, and the Gwinrap of the 
Britifh Zoology. 

Avsuta, is alfo the name given by fome writers to th 
Leucifcus Cyprinus of the Tenaecan Gene and the Dike 
of Englifh writers. 

Axsuta is alfo the name of a fpeciés of Nerira, called 
mammilla, in the Linnean fyttem of Zoology. 

Axsuva, is alfo a name given by fome naturalifts to 
mineral waters of the luminous kind, endued with an af- 
tringent quality, and of ufe in wounds. 

_ALBULUS, in the Linnean fyftem of Zoology, a {pe- 
cies of TursBo, with an imperforate {mooth fhell, and {pires 
rotundated and ftriated ; found, rarely,*in the deep feas of 
Greenland. 

ALBUM, in Antiquity, denotes a white table, or regif- 
ter, in which the names of magiltrates, public tranfa¢tions, 
&c. were to be infcribed or entered. 
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Hence we meet with album pratoris, album decurionum, al- 
Bum judicum, &c. ‘ 

Album Decurionum was the regifter of the Decuriones, 
called alfo matricalatio Decurionum. 

Album Iudicum, contained the names of thofe perfons of 
the decurie who at certain times performed the office of 
judges. . 

Album Pretoris, was _a_regilter of the formula of all ac- 
tions, and the names of fuch judges as were appointed by 
the pretor for certain caufes. 

Album Senatorum contained a lift of the names of fenators 
fir introduced by Auguitus, and renewed yearly. 

The high-prieft entered the chief tranfaGiions of each year 
into an album, ortable, which was hung up in his houfe 
for the public ufe. ‘ ’ 

Axsum, among Chemis, is ufed for white lead, popu- 
larly called ceru/s. 

Axsum, isalfo ufed among dichemifis, fora tin@ure pre- 
tended to tran{mute metals. 

AxsuM, in Ancient Geography, a promontory of Palef- 
tine, to the north-welt of Upper Galilee, fouth of Tyre, 
and near Alexandria. ‘ 

Axsum was alfo the epithet of a promontory of Africa, 
fituate in the ftraits of Hercules or Gibraltar, eaft of Am- 
pelufia, weft of mount Abyla, and oppofite to Mellaria, on 
the coaft of Spain. : 

Atsum, in Literary Hijlory, is ufed to denote a kind of 
table, or pocket-book, wherein the. men of letters with 
whom a perfon has converied, infcribe their names, with 
fome fentence or motto. 

This is called by divers names and titles, as album amico- 
rum, repofitorium amicorum, &c. afi 

The famous Algernon Sydney, being in Denmark, was by 
the usiverfity of Copenhagen prefented with their album, 
svhereupon he wrote thefe words: 


—— Manus hec inimica tyrannis 
Enfe petit placidam fub libertate quietem.”’ 
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Avzum is alfo applied in Pharmacy, as a title, or epithet, 
of divers compound medicines. Thus we meet with un- 
guentum album cum camphora, &c. = 

Axsum Grecum, dogs white dung, a medicinal drug, 
formerly ufed with honey, to cleanfe and deterge, chiefly in 
inflammations of the throat ; and for the moft part outward- 
ly, as a plafter; but, as Dr. Quincy obferves, feldom to 
any great purpofe. See Neumana’s Works, p. 555. 

Some {peak of its ufe internally, in the angina, and other 
inflammations ; as alfo in the dyfentery, colic, &c. and to 
prevent burns from rifing into blifters. : , 

Medicines of this kind have long fince funk into difufe. 

Album grecym is in much requeft among the leather- 
Areffers, for foftening down the leather after the application 
of lime. i : 

ALBUM nigrumis ufed, among Medical Writers, for mice- 
dung, by fome alfo called mufcerda. ; 

Axawm oculi, among Anatomifls, denotes the tunica adnata ; 
fometimes alfo called a/bugo ; popularly the white of the 
EYE. 

ALBUMAZAR, or Axrsuassar, Al Abu Mahfhar, 
the father of Maathar, in Biography, a celebrated Arabian 
philofopher and altrologer, who lived, according to fome 
writers, in the gth or :oth century; but, according to 
others, at a much ealier period. The time of his death 
is not mentioned in the Efcurial catalogue, but he is faid 
to have lived to the age of 100 years; and if he died, as 
it is fuppofed, in the year §S5, his birth muft have been 

15 years prior to the date affigned by Herbelot. Some have 
seprejented him as one of the moit learned altronomers of 
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his age. He wrote an aftrological work, entitled, “ De 
Magnis coyjunétionibus annorum revolutionibus, ac eorum 
perfectionibus,” printed at Venice in 1515; and “ Intro- 
duétio in Aftronomiam,’’ printed in 1489. It is faid, that 
he obferved a comet above the orb of Venus. Hutton’s 
Math. Di@. Ruffell’s Aleppo, vol. ii. p. 100. 

ALBUMEN, in the Linnzan fyftem of Zoology, a {pe- 
cies of Nerira, with aconvex fhell, fubcordated umbilicus, 
and a diltin@ lobe. It is found very rarely at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and on the fhores of the iflands of Nicobar 
and the Moluccas. . : 

AvBuMEN, Albuminous matter, Albumine. Fr.—This word s 
which in the Latin language whence it is borrowed, fignifies 
the white of an egg, is at prefent introduced into the mo- 
dern chemical nomenclature, as the name of a peculiar fub- 
ftance, which, though exiiting in the greatelt purity and 
abundance in the white of eggs, is to be found in various na- 
tural compourds, both of animal and vegetable origin. 

Pure albumen is a fuid of a fomewhat vifcous confiftence, 
pete foluble in pure water at the common temperature ; 

ut when expofed to a heat above 134° Fahr, it coagulates, 
and is then no longer foluble in water. 

Animal albumen, in its pureft natural ftate, conftitutes the 
white of all birds’ eggs, and the ferum of blood: the vitre- 
ous and cryitalline humours of the eye, the liquor that fills 
the abdominal cavity in cafes of dropfy, and the fluid con- 
tents of the lymphatic veflels alfo contain a confiderable por- 
tion of this fubftance. Inthe vegetable kingdom, it is found 
principally in the tetradynamious or cruciform plants, in the 
farinaceous feeds, and in the young fucculent fhoots of trees 
and fhrubs. 

AxBuMEN, Animal, has a flight fubfaline tafte, and 
never fails to turn the blue colour of fyrup of violets green, 
thus indicating the prefence of difengaged or carbonated 
alkali. When heated to about 133° Fahr. a number of 
white fibres begin to make their appearance, and thefe ra- 
pidly increafing, the whole mafs is in a fhort time converted 
into a white opaque concrete folid, confiderably elaftic, and 
of a fmooth compaé fraGture. By expofure to a dry heat, 
not exceeding that of boiling water, the coagulated albu- 
men lofes the greateft part of its moifture, fhrinks in confe- 
quence in its volume, becomes hard, tran{fparent, and very 
fimilar to horn ; and when broken, exhibits a bright polifhed 
furface, and vitreous fracture. The application of a itronger 
heat deftroys the equilibrium of its elementary parts, and 
produces the difengagement of ammoniacal gas, of carbon- 
ated ammonia, of a fetid empyreumatic oil, and fulphurated 
hydrogen ; there remains behind in the retort a {pungy coal, 
from which may be obtained by lixiviation, muriat, phofphat, 
and carbonat of foda, 

Liquid albumen is compleatly foluble in freh diftilled 
water, but if this lait is charged with atmofpheric air, the 
mafs upon mixture becomes in fome meafure turbid, and a 
flocculent precipitate is by degrees depofited. The a@ion 
of acids, more efpecially of the three mineral ones, caufes an 
immediate coagulation, and the fame effe@ is produced by 
all the metallic falts. Caurflic alkalies, on the contrary, hold 
albumen, whether liquid or coagulated, in permanent folu- 
tton. ‘The addition of lime water occafions a precipitation, 
‘but the {ubitance thus depofited, being phofphat of lime, 
fhews that this is not fo much a chemical ation on the albu- 
men itfelf, as a decompofition of the phofphated foda which 
it contains. 

There has been a confiderable diverfity of opinion among 
chemilts refpeéting the cavfe of the coagulation which is 
obferved to take place in liquid albumen. Scheele, in his 
admirable effay on milk, attributes it to a combination with 
caloric ; this is cficcted in the fimpleft way by the direé 
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addition of heat ; and during the procefs, there does not 
appear to be any increafe or diminution of weight. In fur- 
ther confirmation of this method of accounting for the fat, 
the following ingenious experiments were invented by the 
Swedifh chemilt. Having mixed one part of white of egg 
with four parts of water, he divided the mafs into two equal 
parts, and added to one a folution of cauftic alkali, and to 
the other the fame quantity of carbonated alkali; the li- 
quor in both cafes, remained perfeétly clear; then, upon 
dropping into the firft a little muriatic acid, an immediate 
coagulation took place, while a like quantity of acid pro- 
duced no effe&t on the latter folution. This is accounted 
for by Scheele in the following manner. By the combina- 
tion of acid with cauftic alkali, the heat given out is abforb- 
ed by the albumen which thus coagulates, but when the acid 
is added to the carbonated alkali, the whole of the caloric is 
taken up by the difengaged carbonic acid, and in confequence 
no coagulation is the refult. 

According to Fourcroy, the coagulation of albumen is 
owing to an abforption of oxygen, and the faéts which ap- 
pear to him to prove this are the following: If the red oxyd 
of mercury is triturated with albumen, it is reduced to the 
ftate of black oxyd, at the fame time that the albumen be- 
comes opake, thick, and in fome degree coagulated. ‘The 
white of a frefh Jaid egg is incapable of being reduced by 
boiling to fo firm a confiltence as that of an egg which has 
been kept feveral days. 

On the other hand, Carradori has fhewn that albumen is 
coagulable by heat without the accefs of air, and even that 
when this effe&t takes place in oxygen gas, there is not the 
{malleft portion of air abforbed. 

It was the opinion of Bucquet, that albumen isa kind of 
natural foap, and that its coagulation by acids was merely 
owing to their combination with the foda which it contains. 

Thefe differences between chemilts of acknowledged abi- 
lity, founded alfo upon undifputed fats, appear to arife 
from a miftaken neceffity of confidering coagulation as the 
con{tant effect of fome one uniform caufe, when a little 
confideration cannot fail of convincing us of the very equi- 
vocal nature of this phenomenon. Albumen certainly con- 
eretes by the mere aCtion of heat unaflifted by any other 
fubltance ; and this is probably owing in part to the fixation 
of caloric, and in part to the difengagement of fulphurated 
hydrogen, as is manifeft from the tarnifhing of filver, and 
the blackening of acetated lead, by the white of a newly 
boiled egg; that the extrication of fulphurated hydrogen 
is a neceflary concomitant in molt cafes of the coagulation 
of albumen, is obvious alfo from certain other facts ; thus 
coagulated albumen is foluble in a very dilute acid, and 
upon the addition of a few drops of a more concentrated 
one, is immediately precipitated, at the fame time that a 
ftrong {mell of fulphurated hydrogen is manifeited. Again, 
nitrated filver inftantly coagulates albumen, and black 
ftreaks at the fame time begin to appear, owing to the for- 
mation of hydrofulphuret of filver. The coagulation pro- 
duced by the red oxyd of mercury may be occafioned by 
the abforption of oxygen, if indeed the blacknefs of the 
mercury is not rather produced by combination with fulphu- 
rated hydrogen; and this is the more probable, as even 
metallic mercury undergoes a fimilar change. The thicken- 
img produced by metallic falts, is neither caufed by the 
mere communication of heat nor of oxygen, fince the coagu- 
lum is an imputrefcible combination of the albumen with 
the metallic oxyd. In like manner a coagulation is formed 
by the combination of albumen with Tannin, which has 
alfo a fpecific chemical aGtion. Laftly, pure alcohol will 
coagulate albumen, probably by the meré abftraGion of 
the water neceflary to its liquidity, fince the curd thus 
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obtained is refoluble in water, without any remarkable 
change of properties. 

Belides the general effeét of acids on albumen, fome of 
them produce peculiar changes which require notice. By 
concentrated fulphuric acid it is blackened and charred, ex- 
haling at the fame time a naufeous odour; while, by the fame 
acid diluted, it is merely coagulated and preferved from’ 
further change. Strong muriatic acid gives a violet tinge to 
the coagulum, and by long contaét effects a partial de- 
compofition, fo far as to become faturated with ammonia. 
Nitrous acid, at the temperature of about 70° Fahr., 
caufes a plentiful difengagement of azotic gas; if further 
heated, a quantity of pruflic acid is formed ; and this change 
is immediately rendered fenfible, by the peculiar odour of 
this acid, fimilar to that of bitter almonds; this is fuc~ 
ceeded by the feparation of carbonic acid and carbonated 
hydrogen ; and as foon as this change comes on, the refidue 
in the retort is found to confift of little elfe than watery. 
covered with a lemon-coloured fat oil, and holding in fo- 
lution oxalic acid, which may be afterwards feparated by 
cryftallization. If dry cauftic potafh or foda be triturated: 
with albumen, either liquid or folid, ammoniacal gas is fet 
at liberty ; and the calcination of the refidue yields a pruf= 
fiated alkali, capable of produeing a blue precipitate with: 
the falts of iron. 

The neutral falts appear to have little or no a€tion, exe 
cept that of preferving the albumen from putrefa¢tion. 

By fpontaneous decompofition in the open air, albumen. 
paffes rapidly, and probably without firft becoming acid,. 
into the putrid fermentation ; in this ftate it exhales a fetid 
odour, affumes a brown colour, gives out ammonia, and 
remains a confiderable time before the decompofition is 
completed. 

Animal albumen, as contained in milk, blood, and eggs, 
forms a confiderable part of the food of man. Advantage 
is taken of its property, of coagulating by heat, to clarify 
liquors of various kinds: it is largely ufed in the arts of 
leather drefling and fugar refining, and the more tranf{parent 
kinds are employed for varnifhes. Di&t. Method. Art. Al- 
bumine. Foureroy Syft. des Connaif. Chimiq. vol. ix. 
Scheele’s Effays. Annals de Chimie, vol. xxix. 

AxrsumeEN, Vegetable. The difcovery of albumen in 
vegetables is due to Fourcroy. This chemift having ob- 
ferved that the clarification of the exprefled juices of the 
antifcorbutic plants was effected by the {pontaneous coagu= 
lation of their colouring matter, at the temperature of boil- 
ing water, was induced to examine whether this property did 
not depend on the prefence of albumen. For this pur- 
pofe, having obtained the juice of two pounds of young 
crefles, he filtered it while cold, through blotting papers. 
and by this means feparated the groffer parts of the co- 
louring fecula: the liquor was, however, ftill of a bright 
green, but upon being expofed in a broad fhallow veflel to 
the air, at a temperature of about 80° Fahr., in two hours 
it became turbid, and depofited a greenifh matter, becoming 
itfelf almoit colourlefs; in this ftate it was expofed to the 
heat of boiling water, and in a few minutes there feparated 
a large quantity of whitifh flocculent matter. Another por-- 
tion of the fame clarified liquor being expofed to the air, 
depofited at the end of two days a fimilar coagulum ; 
and the fame effeét was produced on the third portion by the 
addition of fulphuric acid. The fubftance thus obtained 
being firft repeatedly wafhed in cold water, exhibited all 
the properties of animal albumen. It was eafily and 
quickly diffolyed by any of the alkalies; it experienced no 
change in boiling water, except that of becoming more 
folid ; it converted the purple juice of mallows to greeny 
and by diftillation, yielded a notable quantity of ammonia = 
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when expofed with a little water to a warm air, it fwelled 
confiderably, exhaled a fetid ammoniacal odour, and gave 
all the ufual figns of active putrefa€tion ; hence explaining 
the reafon of the rank difagreeable {mell that characterifes 
the fpontaneous decompofition of all the cruciform plants. 
When dried, by preffure between two pieces of paper, it 
exhibited a confiderable degree of duétility and tran{parence, 
like glue. 

Albumen was afterwards found in the roots of various 
vegetables, efpecially of the rumex-patientia ; alfo in wheat 
and the farinaceous feeds; and in general in all the green 
and fucculent parts of plants. The acid pulps of fruits 
are totally deftitute of this fubftance, but abound with 
jelly; and it is the opinion of Fourcroy, that in all thefe 
cafes there is a converfion of albumen into jelly, by the 
gradual evolution of the acid, and confequent fixation of 
oxygen. Di&. Method. Art. Albumen Vegetal. Fourcroy 
Syit. des Conn. Chimigq. vol. viii. 

ALBUNEA Fons, or dlbule aque, in Ancient Geogra- 
phy, a fountain and {mall river in the country of the Sabines, 
weft of the Tiber. It was famous for its fulphureous wa- 
ters, which occafioned baths to be erected near them, men- 
tioned by Suetonius, and Hygeia the godddefs of health to 
be worfhipped there. 

ALBUNUELAS, in Geography, a town of Spain, in 
the province of Grenada, four leagues eaft of Alhama. 

ALBUOLA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, in the 
province of Bafilicata, eight miles fouth of Potenza. 

ee ee a town of Spain, in the province 
of Eftremadura, on the frontiers of Portugal, fituate on an 
eminence, and defended by a {trong caftle. It has a con- 
fiderable trade of wool and woollen manufactures. N. lat. 
38° 52’. W.long, 6°6’. 

ALBUQUERQUE, ALPHONSODE, in Biggraphy,aPortuguefe 
governor of the Indies, contributed more than any other to 
extend the territories and to eftablifh the power of the court 
of Portugal in that country. The firft exploit which he 
performed, after being appointed governor, was the reduc- 
tion of Calicut; which he attacked at once by land and 
fea, with fuch fury, that he foon became matter of the 
town, which he burnt ; and of the fortrefs, which he de- 
molifhed. As foon as he recovered from an accidental in- 
jury which he received on this occafion, he proceeded againtt 
Goa, and took it. This city, in 1559, became the refi- 
dence of the governor, and the fee of an archbifhop and 
primate of the Indies. His next obje€t was Malacca, 
which he attacked by fea and land, took by ftorm, and 
delivered to the pillage of the Portuguefe foldiers. The 
clear fifth referved for the king, amounted in value to 
200,000 pieces of gold. The laft enterprife of any mo- 
ment in which he was engaged, was the fiege and capture 
of Ormuz. He had formed other great projeéts, which, 
however, he did not live to execute. One of thefe regarded 
the revival of the Indian trade by way of Alexandria, 
in which he knew the Venetians would have affilted the 
Turks, or any other perfons, for their own emolument. 
He propofed, therefore, to the emperor of Ethiopia, that 
for his own fecurity, he fhould divert the channel of the 
Nile, by cutting a paflage for it into the Arabian fea be- 
fore it reached Egypt; and by fo doing, he would have 
rendered the greateft part of Egypt uninhabitable ; and at 
the fame time made it impra@ticable to renew the old mode 
of tranfporting Eaft India commodities from the Red Sea 
to Alexandria, which was the objeét he had principally in 
view. Another projeét was to tranfport 300 horfe from 
the ifland of Ormuz to the oppofite coaft of Arabia, and 
thus to plunder the tomb of Mahomet at Mecca, which he 
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conceived would be beneficial in a variety of refpects, and 
chiefly in refcuing the trade of the eaft out of the hands 
of the Turks and other Mahometan nations. But death 
prevented the accomplifhment of his various purpofes; for 
after his return to Goa, he was feized with a diltemper 
which in a few days proved fatal; fo that he died, Dec. 16, 
1515, at the age of 63. He was called by the Mahome- 
tans, Albuberque Malandy, becaufe he was born at Me- 
linda in Africa; but, by the Portuguefe, he was juitly 
denominated Albuberque the Great. He was the ableft 
ftatefman, and the meft confummate general they ever had 
in India, and left their affairs in the beit fituation; and yet 
he performed his numerous exploits with a very inconfider- 
able force. With jo fhips he took Calicut; with 21 he 
became mafter of Goa; with 23 he furprized Malacca 3 
and he had no more than 22 in his expedition againft Ormuz. 
His funeral was performed with great folemnity, and his 
body interred in a chapel built by him at Goa, and dedi- 
cated to the blefled Virgin, which chapel was much enlarged 
by his fon, Alphonfo Albuberque, who lived to the age of 
80, and wrote a large book of Memoirs, in which he re- 
corded his father’s actions. 

He ftudied the difpofition of the people among whom he 
lived, and conformed in outward pomp and magnificence on 
public days to the habits of the Indians ; though in his pri- 
vate mode of living, he was ftri€t and ab{temious. In ex- 
acting the dues of the crown, he was fevere; but as to his 
perfonal fortune, he had fcarcely any thing which he could 
call his own. His officers were his children, to whofe in- 
ftruétion he was as attentive as the moft affectionate parent 
is to the education of his fons. Whilit he overlooked tri- 
vial faults, he punifhed treachery or negle&t of duty with 
inexorable feverity. He was liberal in beftowing recom- 
pence and applaufe on thofe officers who diftinguifhed 
themfelves by any great ations; at the fame time he was 
not only filent as to his own, but would not permit others 
to commend them. It was a maxim which he often re- 
peated, ‘ that he was afraid of nothing but flattery ;”’ and it 
was obferved, that he never preferred any who attempted to 
gain his favour in that way. Some of the Portuguefe hif- 
torians have obferved, that the vanity of his predeceflor Al-- 
meyda, made him affet the ftate of a prince when the Por- 
tuguefe power was very imperfectly eftablifhed; whereas 
the modeity of Albuberque was moit confpicuons when his 
victories left him nothing to fear, and when the greateft 
princes of the eaft fent ambafladors to folicit his friendfhip. 
Albuberque, however, was a€tuated by boundlefs ambition ; 
and his extravagant defire of extending the dominions of 
Portugal, made him regardlefs of the meafures which he 
adopted for this purpofe. In private life, he was a man of 
the ftriéteft honour; but in his public charaéter, liable to 
jult reproach and cenfure. After ferving his prince and 
country with fingular zeal and fuccefs, he had the misfor- 
tune to die in difgrace. His ambition, aufterity, and {trict 
regard to juttice, had raifed enemies, who were affiduous 
in their endeavours to prejudice the king againft him; and 
as he had folicited with a view to the prefervation of Goa, 
the grant of it, together with the title of a duchy, as a 
reward for his fervices, this was made a pretence for ex- 
citing and increaling the jealoufy of the king: and thus, 
before his death, he was difplaced from the office of gover= 
nor, and another perfon appointed in his room. When 
Albuberque heard of this appointment, he is faid to have 
exclaimed : ‘ I incurred the hatred of men by my love for 
the king, and am difgraced by him through his prepoffef- 
fion for other men. ‘To the grave, unhappy old man ; it is 
time thou wert there; to the grave!”? His letter to the 
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king, recommending his natural fon to his favour, clofes 
with thefe words: ‘I fay nothing of the Indies; they will 
{peak for themfelves, and for me.’? Mod. Un. Hift. vol. 
Vili. p. 43—50. 

Axrsvquerque CortnHo, Epwarp, marquis of Bafto, 
count of Fernambuco in Brazil, and gentleman of the 
chamber to Philip IV. king of Portugal, was diflinguifhed 
by his valour in the Portuguefe army, againft the Dutch at 
Bahia. He wrote a “ Journal of the War,’’ from the 
year 1630, which was printed at Madrid, in 4to. in 1654. 
He died at Madrid, in 1658. Gen. Biog. 

ALBURN, or Aunurn colour, a whitifh-brown, or a 
mixt colour, partaking of red and white. Skinner derives 
the word, in that fenfe, from the Latin, a/bus, white; and 
the Italian, durno, from bruno, brown. 

ALBURNUM, in Pdytology, denotes the white, foft 
fubitance that lies between the mner bark and the wood of 
trees, compofed of layers of the former, which have not 
attained the folidity of the latter. In this ftate, dealers in 
timber call it the fap. 

Axsurnum, in the Linnean fyftem of Zoology, a {pe- 
cies of Arcyonium, white, very ramofe, attenuated, and 
fubdivided, with terminal tubulous pores. It is found in 
the Indian fea. 

ALBURNUS, in Ichthyology, a fpecies of the Cyprt- 
nus of Linneus, and the Break of Ray and Pennant. 

ALBURNUS, is alfo a {pecies of the Perca. 

Axsurnus Portus et Mons, in Ancient Geography, lay 
to the north of Poeftum, in that part of Magna Grecia, 
called Lucania. 

ALBUS Pagus, or Vicus, a village of Arabia, mentioned 
by Strabo, and called, according to the Greek idicm, 
Asuan xn. 

Axeus pifcis, in Ichthyology, the white fifh, a name by 
which Sylvian has diftinguifhed the fifh, more ufually called 
the capito-lacuflris, and feeming to be the fame with the 
blue chub ; or, asit is more generally called, the JENTLING. 
it is the Cyprinus Fefes of the Linnean fyftem. 

ALBUSEIRA, in Geography, a {mall town of Algarve 
in Portugal, confifting of two parifhes, and containing 
about rooo inhabitants. It is fituated on the fea-coait, 
between Lagos on the north, Faro to the ealt, and Sylves 
to the north. N. lat. 37°. W. long. 3° 21’. 

Acsuseira is alfo a lake in the ifland of Majorca, in 
the Mediterranean. 

ALBUTIUS, Sirus (Caius), in Biography, an orator of 
fome celebrity at Rome, in the time of Auguitus, was born 
at Novara, and advanced to the office of /Edile; but re- 
ceiving a public infult, by being dragged from the tribunal, 
in confequence of a judgment he pronounced, he left his na- 
tive place and fettledat Rome. Here he formed a friendfhip 
with the orator Munatius Plancus, and afterwards became 
his rival. In his public pleadings he was too free in the ufe 
of rhetorical figures, and funk into difrepute, fo that he 
renounced the bar. In advanced life he returned to Novara, 
where he laboured under an althma, and having delivered a 
difcourfe in juftification of fuicide, he ftarved himfelf to 
death. The elder Seneca commends him as a man of eminent 
probity, for not knowing how to offer or to bear an injury. 
From a paffage in Quiné@tilian it appears that he was the 
author of a treatife on rhetoric, Suetonius de Clar. Orat. 
<.vi. Quin&. Inft. lib. ii. cov. Gen. Dic. 

Axsutius, Titus, a Roman philofopher of the Epi- 
eurean fect, flourifhed about 120 years before Chrift. Hav- 
ing been educated at Athens, he became fo attached to 
Grecian manners, that he preferred being regarded as a 
Greek rather than a Roman. According to Cicero, (De 
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Finibus, lib. i. c. 3. and De Oratore, lib. iii. ¢. 43.), Scevola 
often rallied him on account of this afleétation. Thus, he 
compares his ftyle to a kind of inlaid or mofaic work. 


“¢ Quam lepide lexeis compotte, ut tefferule omnes 
Arte pavimento, atque emblemate vermiculato.” 


«¢ How neatly are his polifh’d words inlaid i 
Not nicer fkill the artift has difplay’d, 
Whole patient hand, on {mooth mofaic ground, 
Figures that live and fpeak, has ftrew’d around.” 


Whilft he was proprator of Sardinia, he celebrated a 
kind of triumph in his province ; and this arrogance induced 
the fenate to refufe him a ‘* {upplication,”’ or public thank{- 
giving to the gods in honour of his exploits. On his return 
from Sardinia he was accufed of peculation in his office, and 
fentenced to exile. He withdrew to Athens, and devoted his 
remaining days to the ftudy of philofophy. Although he 
pofleffed fome talents for oratory, they were of the inferior 
kind; and he had no claim on the charaéter of a ftatefman 
ora philofopher. From the farcaftic appellation of “ Gra- 
cus Homo,’’ beftowed upon him by Cicero (in Brut.) he 
appears to have been an affected trifler. Gen. Dia. 

AvsuTius, Aruntius, CALPETANUS, and Razrius, 
four phyficians, all lived in the time of Auguitus, and ac- 
quired confiderable wealth by praétifing medicine at Rome, 
Haller, Bibl. Med. vol. i. p. 166. 

Asutius, Joun Perer, a celebrated philofopher and 
phylician of the 16th century, taught medicine at the Unie 
verfity of Padua, for forty years, where he alfo pra¢tifed, we 
are told, with great reputation and fuccefs, particularly in the 
plague which raged in that city, in the year 1577. He died 
February 14th, 1583, aged 75 years, His fon, John Francis, 
who fucceeded him in his practice, procured him to be buried 
at the church of St. Cuftorga, at Milan, where a handfome 
monument was raifed to his memory, with an in{cription, at 
once celebrating his talents, and virtues, the piety of his 
fon, and the gratitude of his fellow-citizens. 

ALBUZINSKA, in Geography, a fortrefs which the 
Czarina poffeffed on the river Amara, in Mongalian Tartary, 
about 1200 leagues from Mofcow. 

ALBY. See Avsi. 

ALCA, a {mall and very fertile ifland in the Cafpian fea, 
on the coaft of Tabriftan. 

Aca, Auk, in Ornithology, a genus of the order of 
Anferes, in the Linnean fyftem, and of the Palmipedes, in 
the diftribution of Latham; the characters of which are, 
that the bill is without teeth, fhort, compreffed, convex, 
frequently furrowed tranfverfely ; the inferior mandible is 
gibbous before the bafe; the noftrils are behind the bill; 
and the feet have generally three toes. ‘This genus compre- 
hends 12 fpecies, viz. 1. A. torda, with four furrows on 
the bill, and a white line on each fide running from the bill 
to the eyes. his is the alca of Clufius, Wormius, and 
Briffon; the plautus tonfor of Klein; the pingouin of 
Buffon ; and the razor-bill, auk, or murre of Pennant, Ray, 
Willughby, Albinus, Edwards, and Latham; the falk of 
Martin, and the marrot of Sibbald. This fpecies weighs about 
224 ounces, its length is about 18 inches, and alar breadth 
273 the bill is two inches long and black; the grooves of 
the upper mandible are four, and of the lower three, and the 
wideft of them is white ; the infide of the mouth 1s of a fine 
pale yellow; the head, throat, and wholeupper fide of thebody 
are black; the wings are of the fame colour, except the tips of 
the leffer quill-feathers which are white; the tail confilts of 1a 
black feathers, and is fharp pointed; the whole under fide 
of the body is white, the legs are black. . The female, fays 
Buffon, wants the white ftreak between the bill and the eye, 
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but its throat is white. Thefe birds, in company with the 
guillemot, appear in our feas in the beginning of February ; 
but do not fettle in their breeding-places till they begin to 
lay, about the beginning of May. When they take pof- 
feffion of the ledges of the highelt rocks that hang: over the 
fea, they fit clofe together, and in rows one above another, 
and form a very grotefque appearance. They lay only one 
ees at a time, which is of a large fize, in proportion to that 
of the bird, being three inches long, either white, or of a 
pale fea-green, irregularly {potted with bla¢k; if this egg 
be deftroyed, both the auk and the guillemot will lay an- 
other, and if this be taken, a third; as they make no nett, 
they depofit the egg on the bare rock, poifing it in fuch a 
manner as no human art can effect, and fixing it by means 
of the vifcous moifture that bedews its furface on its exclu- 
fion; and though fuch multitudes of eggs are contiguous to 
each other, each bird diftinguifhes its own. hefe eggs 
ferve as food to the inhabitants of the coafts which the birds 
frequent, and are procured with great hazard by perfons let 
down with ropes, held by their companions, and who for 
want of {table footing are precipitated down the rocks, and 
perifh together. Thefe birds are found in the northern 
parts of America, Europe, and Afia. They come to breed 
on the Ferroe iflands, along the weft of England, and on 
the ifle of Wight, where they add to the multitude of fea- 
fowl that inhabit the great rocks, called the Needles. Their 
winter refidence is not pofitively afcertained. As they cannot 
remain on the fea in that feafon, and never appear on fhore, 
nor retire to fouthern climates, Edwards fuppofes that they 
pafs the winter in the caverns of rocks, which open under 
water, but rife internally as much above the level of the 
flood as to admit a recefs, and here, as he apprehends, they 
remain torpid, and live upon their abundant fat. The pace of 
this bird is heavy and fluggifh; and its ordinary potkure is 
that of {wimming or floating on the water, or lying ftretched 
on the rocks or on the ice. 

2. A. pica, A. minor of Briff. mergus of Bellon. Aldrov. 
John. Will. and Rav, alca unifulcata of Brunn. and Muller, 
and black-billed auk of Pennant and Latham, has its bill 
fmooth and-compreffed, the whole under fide of the body, 
and the tips of the pofterior wing-quills, white, and its legs 
red. This fpecies weighs 18 ounces, its length is 153 
inches, and breadth 25 inches; the bill is of the fame form 
with that of the preceding, but is entirely black. The 
cheeks, chin, and throat, are white ; in all other refpedts it 
agrees with the former fpecies. It has been found on our 
coa{ts in winter, when the other fort has left them. It is 
very common in Greenland, where it breeds on the cliffs, 
feeds on marine infe&s, and grows very fat. In winter thefe 
birds pafs the day in the bays, and in the evening retire to 
the fea. The Greenlanders eat their flefh half putrid, fuck 
their raw fat, and clothe themfelves with their {kins. When 
this bird is dreffed with its entrails, it is efteemed by thofe 
people a great delicacy. Some have doubted whether thefe 
birds migrate fo far fouthward as the Mediterranean, whilft 
others affirm that they have been found on the coalt of 
Candia ; and Mr. Latham fays, that they are common in the 
bay of Gibraltar, where they have been particularly noticed 
on account of the adroitnefs and aétivity with which they 
plunge into the water, and move through it in purfuit of their 

rey. 

The A. éaltica of Brunnick, with black tail and wings, is 
a variety of this fpecies. 

3. A. impennis, A. major of Briffon, mergus americanus 
of Clufius, choenalopex of Moehring, goirfugel of Clufius, 
iWieremb. and Jon{t. Penguin of Worm. Will. Ray, Martin, 
Edwards, &c. gare of Sibb. grand pingouin of Buffon, 
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and great auk of Pennant and Latham, has its bill com- 
prefled and furrowed on both fides, and has an oval fpot on 
each fide before the eyes. Its length to the end of its toes 
is three feet; the bill to the corner of the mouth is 4% 
inches ; part of the upper mandible is covered with fhort, 
black, velvety feathers; the head, neck, back, tail, and 
wings, are of a glofly black ; the tips of the leffer quill- 
feathers white, the whole under fide of the body white, and 
the legs black. The wings are fo {mall as to be ufelefs for 
flight, their length, from the tip of the longeft quill-feathers 
to the firft joint, being only 44 inches; and thefe birds are 
therefore obferved by feamen never to wander beyond 
foundings, and by the fight of them they are able to afcer- 
tain the nearnefs of the land. They can {earcely even walk, 
and of courfe continue on the water, except in the time of 
breeding. According to Mr. Martin, they breed on the ifle 
of St. Kilda, appearing there in the beginning of May and 
retiring in the middle of June. They lay one egg, fix inches 
long, of a white colour; and if the egg be taken away, no 
other is laid in the fame feafon. Some eggs are irregularly 
marked with purplifh lines croffing each other, and others 
are blotched black, and ferruginous about the thicker end. 
Mr. Macaulay, in his hiltory of St. Kilda, p. 156, obferves, 
that this bird does not vifit that ifland annually, but fome- 
times keeps away for feveral years together; and that it lays 
its eggs clofe to the fea mark, as it is incapable, by the 
fhortnefs of its wings, of mounting higher. Birds of this 
{pecies are faid not to be numerous ; they feldom appear on 
the coalts of Norway. They are met with near Newfound- 
land and Iceland. They do not refort annually to the Ferroe 
iflands, and they rarely defcend more to the fouth in the 

uropean feas. They feed on the cyclopterus, and fuch 
fifth, and on the rofe-root and other plants. The {kins 
are ufed by the Efquimaux for garments. The akpa of the 
Greenlanders, which is about the fize of a duck, with the 
back black, and the belly white, and which can neither run 
nor fly, is fuppofed by M. Buffon to be this bird. Thefe 
birds live in flocks at fea, and never approach the land, except 
in very fevere cold; and in this cafe they are fo numerous, 
that the; cover the water like a thick dark fog. The Green- 
landers urive them on the coaft, and catch them with the 
hand, as they can neither run nor fly. At the mouth of the 
Ball river, they afford fubfiftence to the inhabitants in the 
months of February and March, and their down ferves to 
line winter garments. 

4. A. ardica, anas ar&tica of Cluf. Ray, Worm. Will. 
Olear. Alb. and Sibb. lunda of Nieremb. and Iontt. frater- 
cula of Briffon, bowger of Martin, puffinus anglicus of 
Gefner, macareux of Buffon, and puffin of Pennant and 
Latham ; has its bill compreffed, channelled on each fide 
with four furrows, the orbits and temples white, and its 
upper eye-lid pointed. Fora further account of this {pe- 
cies, fee PurrFin. 

5. A. alca, uria minor of Briffon, mergulus melanoleucrs, 
with a fhort fharp bill of Ray, fmall black and white diver 
of Will. and Edwards, Greenland dove or fea-turtle of Albin, 
rotges of Martin’s Spitzb. and little auk of Pennant and 
Latham, has a {mooth conical bill, the whole under part of 
the abdomen, and the tips of the pofterior wing-quills white, 
and the legs black. The bill is fhort, ftrong, and black ; the 
cheeks, throat, and under fide of the body white, the crown 
of the head, hind part of the neck, back, tail, and wings 
black, the inner coverts of the wings grey, the fcapular 
feathers black and white ; the legs and fect covered with dirty 
greenifh white fcales; the webs black. The fize of the bird, 
from which this defcription was taken by Pennant, was not 
fuperior to that of a blaekbird, Mr. Edwards defcribes 
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another varying very little from this, which he imagines 
differs only in fex ; the head and neck are wholly black and 
the inner coverts of the wings barred with a dirty white. 
Gmelin mentions two varieties, viz. A. candida, or white 
of Brunnick, and the A. with a red breaft. This fpecies 
inhabits America and Europe, efpecially in the arétic fea, is 
found fometimes among fragments of ice, about nine inches 
long, as to the difpofition of its legs, neft, food, and man- 
ners refembling the other fpecies, but more capable of walk- 
ing, laying two bluifh white eggs, flying fwiftly, and be- 
coming fat in ftorray weather, in confequence of the fmall 
fifh that are brought within its reach; whilft at reft on the 
water or {wimming, it is perpetually dipping its bill in the 
water. In Greenland it 1s called the ice-bird. 

6. A. labradorica, or labrador auk-of Pennant and La- 
tham, has a keel-fhaped bill, its lower mandible angulated, the 
linear nottrils covered with an obf{cure membrane. The bill 
is narrow, the upper mandible of a dark red colour, the 
lower whitifh, {potted with black, the temples dull white, the 
throat, wings, and fhort tail of a dark colour: and the legs 
red. It is about 12 inches long, and found in the country 
of Labrador. 

7. A. crifatella, or crefted auk of Pennant and Latham, 
has its bill fomewhat afcending, conoidal, crimfon-coloured, 
white at the tip, with a furrow running on each fide of the 
lower mandible from the throat, and a crefted front. It is 
about the fize of the thrufh, 12 inches long, and found in 
the iflands adjacent to Japan, and in Bird ifland, fituate be- 
tween America and the northern part of Afia, in the day 
fwimming on the fea, and at night in the rabbit holes of the 
fhore and the clefts of rocks. 

8. A. tetracula, or dufky auk of Pennant and Latham, 
has an afcending bill conoid, of a dingy brown colour, the 
lower mandible triangular, and the front fomewhat crefted. 
It is 11 inches long, and found in the fea of Kamtfchatka, 
on the fea by day, and in the night concealed in the rabbit 
holes, caves, and fiffures of rocks, where it forms its nett ; 
it walks and flies very indifferently, flands ereét, fwims 
{wiftly on the water, and dives well. 

9. A. pfittacula, or perroquet auk of Pennant and La~ 
tham, has its bill fubovated, compreffed and crimfon-co- 
loured, with a fingle furrow in each mandible, with a white 
{pot in the middle of the upper eye-lid, and below the eye. 
‘The head and upper part of the body are dufky, the lower 
whitifh, varied with black edges ; from the remote corner of 
each eye a tuft of white feathers hangs down the neck; the 
tail is very fhort, the legs of a dirty yellow, and the mem- 
brane conneGting the toes ‘brown. ‘This fpecies is about 
the fize of the little auk, is found in the fea that hes between 
the northern parts of Afia and America, fometimes by day 
in flocks {wimming on the water, though not very far from 
land, unlefs driven out by ftorms, and in the night harbouring 
in the crevices of rocks. About the middle of June they lay 
upon the rock or fand a fingle egg, about the fize of that 
of a hen, .of a dirty white or yellowifh colour, fpotted with 
brown, which is efteemed good. Thefe birds, like others 
of the fame clafs, are ftupid, and are moftly taken by the 
natives, who place themfelves in the evening among the 
rocks, dreffed in garments of fur with large open fleeves, 
into which the birds fly for fhelter as the night comes on, 
and thus they become an eafy prey. They fometimes at fea 
mi{take a fhip for a roofting-place, and thus warn navigators 
of their being near the land at the accefs of night, or on the 
approach of {torms. 

10. A. arrhata, macareux of Kamtfchatka of Buffon, or 
tufted auk of Pennant and Latham, is entirely black, has 
four furrows in its bill, the fides of the head, the fpace 
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about the eyes, and the corner of the throat white, and 
a yellowifh longitudinal tuft from the eye-brows to the nape. 
This tuft is white near the head, and afterwards of a buff- 
yellow ; the bill and legs are crimfon. It refembles the 
puffin in its appearance and manners, but is fomewhat larger, 
being about 18 inches long; fwimming about for whole 
days in the fea, where it dives well, and occafionally flies 
fwiftly, but never departing far from the rocks and iflands ; 
and feeding on fhrimps, crabs, and fhell-fifh, which it forces 
from the rocks w:th its ftrong bill; in the night it comes to 
fhore, burrows about a yard deep under ground, and makes 
a neft with feathers and fea-weed, in which it lodges with 
its mate, being monogamous. It lays one egg in May or 
June, which is fit to be eaten and ufed for food, but the 
flefh of the bird is hard and infipid. ‘This fpecies imhabits 
the fhores of Kamtfchatka, the Kurile iflands, and thofe 
that lie between Kamtf{chatka and America. he young 
women of Kamtfchatka form an ornament of the glutton’s 
fin, in the fhape of a crefcent, which they fufpend behind 
each ear, refembling the tufts of this bird; and a prefent 
of this kind from a lover to his mittrefs is in Ligh eftima- 
tion. The bills mixed with thofe of the common puffin, 
and the hairs of the feal, were formerly rezarded by thefe 
people as a powerful amulet: they are now ufed as an 
appendage to their drefs, and the fkins of the birds are fewed 
together as garments. This bird is called by the natives, 
monichagatha, or mitchagatchi, and igilma. 

11. A. antiqua, or ancient auk of Pennant and Latham, 
has a black bill white at the bafe, covered with down, a 
{mall whitifh creft on each fide of the head, and another 
long white one on the neck. The crown of the head and 
throat are black; the back, wings, and tail are fuliginous. 
This fpecies is fomewhat larger than the little auk, being 
almoft 11 inches long, and is found near Kamtfchatka, and 
the Kurile iflands. 

12. A. pygmea, or pygmy auk of Pennant and Latham, 
has a black bill, the crown of the head, neck, back, wings, 
tail, and feet of a dufky colour, the throat and breaft grey, 
the abdomen dirty white. The billis furrowed on the back 
and flightly bent at the ends. This fpecies is lefs than the 
little auk, or feven inches long, is found in large flocks about 
Bird iflands, between the northern parts of Afia and America. 
See Linnezus by Gmelin, Buffon, Pennant, and Latham. 

ALCABENDAS, in Geography, a fmall, but beauti- 
ful town of Spain, in New Caftile, fituate about three or 
four leagues north of Madrid. N. lat. 40° 35’. W. long. 

2 Os 

ALCACAZON, in Botany, the name of a plant, which 
is produced in the neighbourhood of Colima in Mexico, 
and which the inhabitants reckon a catholicon in all decayed, 
enervated, and emaciated conftitutions. The natives apply 
the leaves to the parts chiefly affe&ed, and judge of their 
efficacy by their {ticking or falling off. 

ALCACENAS, in Geography, a {mall town of Portugal, 
fouth-eaft of Evora, upona branch of the river Zadeon. 
N. lat. 38° 25! W. long. 6° 21/. 

ALCADETE, a {mall town of Spain in New Caftile, 
on a {mall river which runs near it into the Tagus. N. lat. 

Oh 2 Ole WV. longs, 3 ROL ; 

ALCADIN of Syracufe, in Biography, a learned philo- 
fopher and phyfician, taught medicine at Salernum, towards 
the end of the 12th century. He was phylician to the em- 
peror, Henry the Sixth, and wrote an account of the vir- 


- tues of the baths of Puzzoli, in verfe, which is inferted in a 


colleGtion of treatifes on baths, printed at Venice, 1553, fol. 
and again in a work, “ De Balneis Putcolorum Bajorum,” 
&c. Naples, 1591. Svo. 
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ALCAUS, in Claffcal Biography, a famous Greek lyric 
poet, was born at Mitylene in the ifland of Lefbos, and 
flourifhed’ in the 44th olympiad, about 604 years before 
Chrift, and was contemporary with Sappho, to whom it is 
faid he was affeGtionately attached. A verfe, infinuating 
his paflion to Sappho, with her anfwer, is preferved by An- 
ftotle, (Rhet. lib. i. c. 9.), thus tranflated : 


Alczus.—* I fain to Sappho would a wifh impart, 
But fear locks up the fecret in my heart.” 
Sappho.—* Thy down-caft looks, refpe&, and timid air, 
Too plain the nature of thy with declare ; 
If lawlefs, wild, inordinate defire, 
Did not with thoughts impure thy bofom fire, 
Thy tongue and eyes, by innocence made bold, 
Ere now the fecret of thy foul had told.” 


The invention of lyric poetry is by fome attributed to 
Alczus, and it feems to be implied by Horace (Od, xxxii. 
lib. i.), unlefs he only intimates that he invented the barbi- 
ton, or harp. From him, however, the lyric meafure, 
called “* the Alcaic verfe,” derived its name. He was no 
lefs a votary of Mars than of love and the mufes. He 
ftrenuoufly afferted the liberty of his “country again{t the 
tyrants who ufurped dominion, and particularly againit Pit- 
tacus ; and took up arms in its defence. But his courage 
failed him in the day of battle, and he attempted to fave 
himfelf by flight, when his party was defeated, but was 
taken prifoner by Pittacus, who generoufly granted him 
both his life and liberty. He was afterwards fentenced to 
exile; but what was the iffue of his conflidts, and how and 
where his life terminated, hiftory does not inform us. Ho- 
race feems to intimate, that he became a corfair. His 
poetical talents have never been difputed. His poems, of 
which only a few fragments now remain, colleéted by Ne- 
andrus, H. Stephens, and Urfinus, were written in the 
ZEolian diale&, and in the meafure of his own invention. 
The fubjets of them were very various, fometimes amatory 
and bacchanalian, but more generally grave and political. 
They are defcribed by Horace in the following verfes : 


*: Et te fonantem plenius aureo, 
Alcze, pleétro dura navis, 
Dura fuge mala, dura belli! 
Utrumque facro digna filentio 
Mirantur umbrz dicere : fed magis 
Pugnas, et exactos tyrannos 
Denfum humeris bibit aure vulgus.’” 
Od. xiii. 1. ii. 
s¢ Alczus ftrikes the golden ftrings, 
And feas, and war, and exile fings: 
Thus while they ftrike the various lyre, 
The ghofts the facred founds admire ; 
But when Alczus lifts the ftrain, 
To deeds of war and tyrants flain, 
In thicker crowds the fhadowy throng, 
Drink deeper down the martial fong.”’ 
3 FRANcIs. 


Quin@tilian (Inft. Orat. lib. x. c. i. tom. ii. p. 896. Ed. 
Bu man.) fays, that his ftyle was concife, fublime, and accu- 
yate, and much refembling that of Homer; but that his 
pieces of the lighter kind were inferior to his other poems. 
Fabr. Bib. Grec. lib. ii. c. 15. tom. 1. p. 565. Rollin’s 
Anc. Hit. vol. ii. p. 349. Burney’s Hilt. Muf. vol. i. 
p- 388. Gen. Did. 

Ticre were other ancient poets of this name (fee 
Fabr. Bib. Grec. ubi fupra); fuch as an Athenian 
acer es who is faid by fome- to. ve been . the 
Vou. 
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firft compofer of tragedies ; and who, according to Sui- 
das, is different from Alceus, the fon of Miceus, a comic 
poet, the fifth author of the ancient comedy. One of his 
pieces, intitled Pafiphe, was produced in his difpute with 
Ariftophanes in the fourth year of the g7th olympiad. 
Plutarch (in Flamin. Oper. tom. i. p. 373+) mentions ano- 
ther Alceus, who lived in the 145th olympiad, A. U.C. 
§55- B.C. 199, and who ridiculed Philip, king of Macedon, 
on accoust of the battle which ‘Titus Flaminius gained 
over him in Theffaly. An Alcaus of Meffenia alfo lived in 
the time of Vefpaiian and Titus, of whofe epigrams fome 
are preferved inthe Anthology. One of thefe is fuppofed to 
have fuffered a fingular kind of death for his lewdnefs ; 
which was the punifhment faid to have been inflifted by 
means of a radifh, or the fifh called a mullet, on adulterers, 
and referred to by Juvenal, Sat. x. v. 317. p. 295. Hd. 
Cafaub. 


“ quofdam moechos et mngilis intrat :”” 


and alfo in the menace of Catullus, epig. 51, ad Aure- 
lium :— 


“ Ah tum te miferum, malique fati 
Quem attraftis pedibns, patente porta, 
Percurrent raphanique, muyilefque.” 


«¢ Ah wretched thou, and born to lucklefs fate, 
Who art difcover’d by the unfhut gate! 
If once, alas! the jealous hufband come, 
The radifh or the fea-fifh is thy doom.” 


Atcaus, in Mythology, the fon of Perfeus and Andro- 
meda, the father of Amphitryon, the fuppofed father of 
Hercules ; hence called Alcides. 

ALCAL, in Geography, a high and fertile mountain of 
Africa, in the kingdom of Fez, about 12 leagues from the 
capital. It is inhabited by many rich and powerful peafants. 

ALCAICS, in dacient Poetry, a name common to fe- 
veral kinds of verfes ; fo called from the poet Alceus, the 
inventor of them. 

The firft fpecies of alcaics confifts of five feet, of which 
the firft may be either {pondee, or iambic; the fecond is 
an iambic; the third, along fyllable; the fourth, a da&tyl ; 
and the fifth, a daétyl, or amphimacer: as thefe of Horace. 

s* Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Verfatur urna, ferius, ocius, 
Sors exitura.”” 


The fecond fpecies of alcaics confifts of two daétyls, and 
two trochees; as, 
‘* Exflium impofitura cymbz.” 
Befides thefe two kinds of verfes, which are properly called 
dodylic alcaics, there is a third fort, called fimply alcaic ; 
whereof the firtt is an epitrite, the fecond and third are chori- 
ambufes, and the fourth a Lacchius ; as, 
“ Cur timet fla | vum Tiberim | tangere? cur | olivum 2” 
Atcaic Ode, confifts of four ftrophes, each of which 
contains four verfes: the two firft are alcaic verfes of the 
firft kind: the third an iambic dimeter hypercataleétic, i. ¢. 
of four feet and a long fyllable: as, 
s¢ Sors exitura, et nos in zternum.”’ 


The fourth is an alcaic of the fecond kind.—The entire al- 
caic flrophe is as follows; 


** Omnes eodem cogimur: omnium 
Verfatur urna, ferius, ocius 
Sors exitura, et nos in eternum 
Exfilium impofitura cymbe.”? 
Hon. lib. ii. od. ii 
4A The 
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The following is alfo of this fpecies which Horace calls mi- 
naces Alcai camane : 


“© Non poffidentem multa vocaveris 
Reéte beatum; rectius eccupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum 
Muneribus fapienter uti,’? &c.—QOd. ix. lib. iv. 

ALCAID, in matters of Policy, an officer of juflice 
among the Moors, Spaniards, and Portugucfe. 

The word is alfo written alcade, alcalde, and aleayd: fome- 
times alfo a/vacide. 

It is originally Arabic, compounded of the. particle al, 
and the verb dad, or akad, to rule, govern, adminifler. 

The emperor of Morocco’s coart conlifts chiefly of feven 
or eight aleaids, his devoted flaves. 

The alcaid, or governor of a city or caftle in Barbary, 
hath fovereign jurifdidtion in civil and criminal concerns ; 
and ail fines and punifhments are inflifted at his plea- 
fure. 

In fome places the alcaids are much the fame with the em- 
peror’s tax- gatherers. ' ; 

Aleaid, among the Spaniards, &c. is a kind of inferior 
judge, or minifter of juftice, who takes cognizance of caufes 
in the firft inftance, and anfwers in good meafure to the 
French prevoff, and an Englith juftice of peace. 

They had alfo their alcaid of the whores, who took cog- 
nizance of cafes of whoredom and adultery. This officer 
was otherwife called alcaid of honour. Du-Cange. 

ALCALA de los Gazules, in Geography, a very ancient 
town of Spain in Seville, fituated on a mountain, and fur- 
rounded by a fertile plain, ro miles eaft-north-ealt from 
Medina Sidonia. 

Axcaua de Guadaira, a {mall town of Spain ia Seville, on 
the river Guadaira, two leagues fouth-ealt from Seville. 
N. lat. 37° 22’. .W. long. 5° 6’. 

Axcara de Henares, anciently Complutum, a town of 
Spain, in New Caftile, fituated on the river Henares, -in a 
beautiful plain, and confifting of well-built houfes, which 
form handfome ftreets, and which are difpofed in a kind of 
oval figure. N. lat. 40° 35’. W. long. 4° 20’. It is fur- 
rounded by piazzas, where the tradefmen keep their fhops, 
which are well fupplied with a variety of goods. The ad- 
joining land, watered by the Henares, is fertile and well 
cultivated, and yields plenty of grain, good mufcat wine, 
and excellent melons. Near the town isa fpring, the wa- 
ter of which is preferved, on account of its peculiar purity, 
for the king’s ufe, and conveyed to Madrid. This town 
belongs to the archbifhop of Toledo. It has a collegiate 
church, and a celebrated univerfity, which was reftored in 
1494, by Cardinal Ximenes ; and in the church belonging to 
it this Cardinal was buried. This univerfity poffeffed a very 
confiderable library, and many curicus manufcripts. Go- 
mez fays, that they colt 4000 aurei, and that among them 
were feven of the Hebrew Bible. Here, it is probable, 
were depofited, the Greck manufcripts ufed for the Complu- 
tenfian edition of the Greek teftament. Profeffor Molden- 
hawer went to Alcala, in 1784, with a view of difcovering 
thefe manufcripts; but, to his extreme aflonifhment, he found 
that about 35 years before that time, a very illiterate libra- 
rian, who wanted room for fome new books, fold the ancient 
vellum manufcripts to one Toryo, who dealt in fire-works, 
as materials for making rockets. Martinez, a Greeks {cho- 
Jar, as foon as he heard of this favage a&, haftened to fave 
thefe treaiures from deftruction ; but they were actually de- 
ftroyed, except a few feattered leaves, which are now pre- 
férved in the library. It is added, as a circumftance of 
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aggravation, that the number of manufcripts was very con- 
fiderable. However, as rockets are not made of vellum, a 
learned writer Confoles himfelf with the refle&tion, that the 
manulcripts were written on paper, and therefore of no 
great antiquity. Michaelis’s Introd. to the New Telt. by 
Marth, vol. ii. p. 441. vol. iii. p. S44. 

ALCALA real, a town of Spain in Cordova, lies in a 
hilly country, but produces fine fruits and good wine. It 
is 12 leagues fouth-eatt from Cordova. N. lat. BETS 6 
W. long. 4° 15’. 

Arcata del Rio, a town of Spain in Seville, on the 
Guadalquiver, two leacues above Seville. 

ALCALI and ALCALIZATUM. See Arxaurand 
ALKALIZATION. 

ALCAMENES, in Biography, a flatuary, the fcholar 
of Phidias. Pliny, xxxvi. 5. Cicero de Nat. D. i. 30. 

ALCAMO, in Geography, aconfiderable town of Sicily in 
the valley of Mazara, about 20 miles fouth-wett from Paler- 
mo. It is fituated on high ground, in a fine open cultivated 
country, and well fheltered by large woods of olive trees. The 
number of inhabitants is about 8,500. It derives its name 
from Adaleam, the caliph’s liestenant, who, in 827, con- 
quered Sicily, and who ereéied a fortrefs in Monte Bonifati ; 
but Frederick of Swabia, having difpoffeffed the Saracens, 
deftroyed the fort, and erected the burgh of Alcamo at the 
foot of the mountain. Having paffed through feveral Spa- 
nifh families, it now belongs to the duke of Verrandina, heir 
to the pofleffions of Toledo duke of Alba. The church is 
adorned with fome good pictures by Pictro Novello, com- 
monly called the Raphael of Sicily ; and with alto relievos 
of great merit by Gagini. The ftreets of the town com- 
mand a fuperb view: the beft land in the vicinity is fown 
with corn, the next fort is planted with vines, and the worlt 
foil is cultivated with myrtle-leaved fumach, the leaves and 
flowers of which are dried and pulverized, and exported in 
bags, for the purpofe of tanning fine leather. N. lat. 38° 2’. 
E. long. 12° 56. Swinb. Trav. vol. iii. p. 346. 

ALCANDRO, a town of Spain in Old Caftile, fituate 
ou: the Ebro; four leagues from Calahorra. 

ALCANI], or Auxan, a town of Africa in Egypt, on 
the weftern branch of the Nile, 30 miles N.N.W. of Cairo. 

ALCANITZ, or Aucanis, atown of Spain in Aragon, 
on the river Guadaloupe, and the frontiers of Catalonia, 
15 leagues fouth-eaft from Saragoffa. It was formerly the 
capital of the Moors, but now belongs to the order of Ca- 
latrava. It has a collegiate church and a fortrefs, and is 
furrounded with gardens and fruit-trees. A fountain in this 
town throws up water through 42 pipes. N, lat. 41° ro’, 
W. long. 0° 107. Y 

ALCANIZOS, a town of Spain in Leon, on the fron- 
ers of Portugal, four leagues weft from Zamora. 

ALCANNA, or Atxanna, in Commerce, by the Turks 
called &nah, a dying drug, brought from Egypt and the 
Levant, being the leaves of a plant called ligu/trium Egyp- 
tium, the Egyptian privet, or the Lawsonta inermis of the 
Linnean fy'em. The tree is alfo called elhanna, tamar-- 
hendi, poutaletfie of Rheed, and grows in the Ealt Indies, 
as Malabar and Ceylon, in Egypt, and alfo in Cyprus, and 
in all parts of Syria. The colour drawn from thefe leaves 
is either red or yellow, aceording to the mode of preparing 
it 3 yellow, when fteeped in common water; and red, when 
infufed in vinegar or alum water. The people of Cairo . 
make a .confiderable traffic of thefe leaves, which they ree 
duce toa powder, called archenda, much ufed by the,womea 
to dye their nails, hands, hair, and other parts of the body 
of a golden yellow hue. They-apply it alfo for the fame 
purpofe to the manes and tails of their horfes, This 

euftom 
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cultom amongtt the oriental nations is very ancient, and has 
generally prevailed. ‘This powder has been alfo ufed as an 
aftringent, for the purpofe of drying ulcers of the gums, 
and tor removing the foetid {mell of the feet; and many 
other virtues are afcribed to it by Rumphius. It is feldom 
met with in the fhops, but may be ufed without injury. 
The root of the Ancnusa fiaGoria is fudilituted for it, 
principally for giving a red colour to tin@teures, decoétions, 
and ointments. Murray. Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 112. 129. 
From the berries of Alcanna an oil is extracted of a very 
agreeable {mell, and which has been of {cme ufe in phytic, 
as a calmer, called oil of Cyprus, a name which is fometimes 
alfo given tothe plant. Phil. Tranf. abr. vol. x. pt. ti. p. 747. 
~ ALCANTARA, in Geography, a fmall but ilrougly 
fortified town cf Spain in Eflremadura, fituated ina fertile 
country on the banks of the river Tagus. It takes its name, 
which fignifies a flone-bridge, from an old bridge, erected 
in the time of the emperor Trajan over the Tagus, at the 
expence of feveral Luufitanian nations. ‘This bridge was 
2co feet high, 670 in length, and 28 broad; and on account 
ef the bridge the Moors built the city. A chapel hewn out 
of a rock at the entrance of the bridge, was dedicated by 
the ancient Pagans to Trajan, and by the Chriftians to St. 
Julian. It was taken from the Moors in 3214, by Al- 
phonfo IX. king of Caltile, and given to the knights of 
Calatrava, who afterwards aflumed the name of Alcantara. 
In April 1706, it was taken by the Portuguefe and the 
earl of Galloway, and retaken by the French in the Novem- 


ber following. It is 45 leagues welt-fouth-welt from Ma- 
drid, and 58 weft from Toledo. N. lat. 39° 32’. W. long. 
$F 2". 


Accantara, or ALCANTARILLA, a town of Spain in 
Andalufia, near the Guadalquiver, five leagues from Seville. 
. Avcanrara, a diltrict of Portugal, about a league from 
Lifbon. Ona hill in this diftiG there isa remarkable mine 
of faltpetre. 

AxcanTara, one of the molt confiderable rivers of Sicily, 
rifes on the north fide of mount /£tna, and marks out the 
boundary of the mountain for about 60 miles. In many 
places its courfe has been interrupted by the eruptions of 
the volcano; and in others, its current, which is very rapid, 
has worn down the folid lava to the depth of 50 or 6o feet. 
Its rife is attributed to the melting of the {nows on the 
mountain; as its waters refemble, by their whitifh colour, 
thofe that run from the Glaciers amongft the Alps. Bry- 
done’s Tour, vol. i. p. 119. 

Axcanrara, Order of, an ancient military order of Spain, 
which took its name from the city above-mentioned. The 
precife year of its inftitution is not fettled among antiquaries. 

The knights of Alcantara make the fame vows as thofe 
of Calatrava, and are only diltinguifhed from them by this, 
that the crofs fleur de his, which they bear over a large 
white cloak, is of a green colour: they poflefs 37 com- 
manderies. . 

By the terms of the furrender of Alcantara to this order, 
it was {lipulated, that there fhould be a confraternity be- 
tween the two orders, with the fame praétice and obfervances 
in both ; and that the order of Alcantara fhould be fubje& 
to be vilited by the grand-mafter of Calatrava. But the 
former foon releafed themfelves from this engagement, on 
pretence that their grand-mafter had not been called to the 
eleGtion of that of Calatrava, as had been likewife {tipulated 
in the articles. 

After the expulfion of the Moors, and the taking of 
Granada, the fovereign of the order of Alcantara, and that 
of Calatrava, was fettled in the town of Caftile, by Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabella. 
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In 1540, the knights of Alcantara fued for leave to 
marry 3; which was granted them. 

The hiftory of this order was chicfly taken vp in expe- 
ditions againit the Moors, and breils with their neighbours. 
See CaLaTrava. 

ALCARAZ, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
canton of la Marcha in New Cattile, fituated cv en cmi- 
nence near the river Guarcamena, in a very fertile country, 
defended by a ftiorg cafile, and remarkable fer an ancient 
aquedvét. It is famous fer a breed of {mall horfes that are 
very fleet and fiong. It is ten leagucs north of the confines 
of Andalufia, 43 fouth of Cuerza, and 55 {cuth-eaft'of Ma- 
drid. -Nolat..35° 25’. W. lone we 

ALCARIZ, a town’ of Spain, in the provirée of Galli- 
cia; on the river Arnoya, eight milks {cuth ef Orenfe. 

ALCARRAZAS, in Pettery, are a kivd of veffels ufed 
in Spain for cooling water. What dillinguifhes them ef- 
fentiaily from other kinds of earthen ware is their porofity : 
this is {6 confiderable as to allow the liquor to or ze flowly 
through, and ftand in {mall drops on the cutfide; hence 
there is a conflant evaporation from their furface when im- 
merfcd in a current of warm air, by which means the water 
remaining in the jar continues at a temperature much lower 
than that of the atmofphere. 

Thefe veffels appear to have been firft introduced into 
Spain by the Saracens; and their tfé has fince been ex- 
tended into all the Spanifh colonies in America and India. 
They have alfo been known from time immemorial in China, 
Hindoftan, Perfia, Arabia, Egypt, and Syria. 

The molt celebrated manufactcry of this kind in Spain, 
is at Anduxar in Andalufia, the beit earth for the purpof¢ 
being found in the neighbourhood, on the bank of the little 
river Tamuforo. This is a kind of white marl, confifting 
principally of carbonated lime, with about 30 per cent. of 
filex, and a little alumine, and oxyd of iron. 

The procefs of the manufa@ure is very fimple, and is as 
follows. The frefh duz earth is felt dried in the fun till it 
becomes pulverizable ; and when beaten to powder, it is 
pafled through a fine fieve, in order to feparate with accu- 
racy all the {tones and coarfe fand that may be mixed with 
it: being then put into a wooden or copper veffel with wa- 
ter, it is tempered by hand to the confiilence of a fo‘t uni- 
form pafte. In this ftate it continues twelve hours, and is 
then fpread upon bricks, previoufly covered with wood afhes, 
till the appearance of cracks upon its furface, owing to the 
draining off of part of the moilture. 

This frit preparation being completed, the tempered earth 
is weighed, and put into a broad fhallow veffel, where it is 
trodden with the naked feet, and at the fame time mixed 
with falt, in the proportion of feven pounds for every 150 
of earth, to be made into large jars, and of half the above 
quantity of falt for the manufaéture of jugs and other fmall 
articles. The reafon of this difference is obvious: the 
greater the veffel is, the thicker muft its fides be, to give it 
the neceflary itrength ; but as its porofity would be dimi- 
nifhed in the fame proportion, a greater quantity of foluble 
matter muft be mixed with the earth. After this, a fuf- 
ficient mafs of the material being put on a potter’s wheel, 
it is fhaped in the ufual manner into a jar or other veffel s 
being then gradually dried, it is baked in a common pottery 
oven for 10 or 12 hours, according to the heat, care being 
taken that the falt be not fo far decompofed as to become 
infoluble in water. 

There is fearcely a houfe in Spain where Alcarrazas are 
not in conftant ufe. Being filled with water, and expofed 
for a few hours to a current of air, a very {mall portion 
of the fiuid is loft by evaporation, and the remainder will. 

4Az2 have 
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have acquired a degree of coolnefs very grateful in that 
warm climate. 

Eitremadura poffefles a manufacture of large red jars cal- 
led Bucaros, which are applied to the fame purpofes as the 
true Alcarrazas, but are much inferior, in being leis porous, 
aud communicating to the water an unpleafast earthy tafte. 

Another ufe to which thefe veflels are applied in Portugal, 
is that of moiltening fnuff or tobacco, For this purpofe, 
the jar being filled with fnuff is placed in water, which fil- 
tering, through its fides very flowly, gives in a few hours, 
to the inclofed powder, the requifite humidity. Journal des 
Mines, vol. vi. p. 791. 

The cditor of the Journal de Phyfique is of pinion that 
the mixture of foflil meal with common potter’s earth might 
afford an ufeful fubttitute both for the Alcarrazas and the 
filtering ftones. The fofi/ meal is that earth of which the 
floating bricks of ‘Tulcany are made; and which, accord- 
ing to the teitimony of Pliny and Strabo, was anciently 
found im great plenty both in Afia and Spain. To the 
propofed ufe, however, of this fubftitute, the earthy fla- 
your which it would communicate to the water is a radical 
objection. 

ALCASAR, Louts pr, in Biography, a Spanith jefuit, 
was born at Seville in 1554, and was at firlt a teacher of phi- 
lofophy, and afterwards of divinity at Cordova and at Seville 
for above 20 years. He direéted for fo many years his chief 
attention to the ftudy of the book of Revelation, and his 
work on this fubjeét, intitled, ‘¢ Vettigatio arcani fenfus in 
Apocalypfi,” is much elteemed among the Catholics, and 
has been printed feveral times. Grotius is faid to have bor- 
rowed many of his ideas from this book. His works, com- 
prehending a commentary on fuch parts of the Old Teita- 
ment, as had in his judgment any relation to the Apocalypfe, 
and including a treatife ** On Sacred Weights and Meafures,”’ 
and another, ** On bad Phyficians,”? form two folio volumes. 
Heydegger in his ‘* Mytterium Babylonis magne,’’ pub- 
lifhed at Leyden in 1687, has examined fome of his apoca- 
lyptic hypothefes. Alcafar died at Seville, June 16, 1613, 
at the age of Go years. Gen. Di. 

ALCASSAR, or Aucazar, in Geography, formerly 
Cefar al Cabiris, a city of Africa, on the coatt of Barbary, 
in the kingdom of Fez. It is faid to have been built by 
Jacob Almanzor, about the year 1180, during his war with 
Spain, and intended as a depot. for the immentfe {tores that 
were colleGted for this purpofe. It was formerly the re- 
fidence of a governor, and a town of good trade, till the 
Portuguefe made themfelves mafters of it in 14585 but, 
though it was not long in their poffeflion, it gradually funk 
into decay, and lics now in a ruinous condition. Its fitua- 
tion is fo low, that it is overflowed with water in the win- 
ter, and molefted with heat in fummer. The ftorks 
of this place are fo numerous and fo familiar, that they 
occupy the tops of the houfes and mofques without mo- 
leftation; the inhabitants efteeming them facred birds, and 
thinking it finful to difturb them. The bafhaw of Tetuan 
now appoints a governor for this town, which is the laft of 
his dominions towards Mequinez. In the vicinity of this 
town, there is a ridge of mountains running towards Te- 
tuan, whofe inhabitants are a band of robbers, whom it 
has not been poffible to reftrain or extirpate, as they find 
an inacceffible fhelter in their mountainous forefts. It was 
near this town, on the river Elma-haffan, that a famous 
battle was fought in 1578, when three kings were flain, 
viz. Abdemelech king of Morocco, Mahomet the ufurper, 
and Sebaftian, king of Portugal. The Portuguefe indulge 
a fanciful notion, that Sebaftian was tranfported to an en- 


chanted ifland, and they expe& his return to eftablifh their 
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power, and to render their kingdom the firft on the globe. 
This city, N. lat. 35° 15’. W. long. 12° 35/., is called /- 
cafjar quibir, or the great caltle, to diltinguifh it from the 
Alcaffar of the next article. 

Axcassar Zequir, or Ceguer, q.d. the littl palace, a 
town or fortrefs of Africa, in the kingdom of Fez, be 
tween Tangiers and Ceuta. It was taken by Alphonfo 
king of Portugal, in 1458, but foon after abandoned to 
the Moors. It lies on the fouth-fide of the ftraits of Gib- 
raltar, and a fhallow bay between two points of land, af- 
fords anchorage for fhips, and on the welt of this are two 
Jong narrow iflands, parallel to the coaft. N. lat. 35° 48'. 
W. long. 5° 36’. 

Aucassar de Guete, a town of Spain, in New Cattile, al- 
moft between Cuenza and Guete, with which it forms nearly 
a triangle. N. lat. 40° 10’. W. long. 2° 16/. 

Axcassar do Sal, a town of Portugal, in Eftremadura, 
fix leagues from the fea, on the confines of Alentejo, guard- 
ed by a caltle which is faid to be impregnable. The falt- 
work in this town yields very. fine white falt, and gives it 
its name. Of the rufhes that are gathered in the adjoining 
fields, mats are made for exportation. N. lat. 38° 18’. W. 
long. 9° ro’. 

ALCATILE, a town of India in the Carnatic, weft of 
Madras. 5 

ALCATRASES, an ifland in the Pacific Ocean, about 
21 leagues from Acapulco ; and half a league from the con- 
tinent. N. lat. 15° 50’. W. long. 102° go’. 

ALCATRAZ, in Ornithology, a name given by the 
Spaniards, alfo by Fernandez, Hernandez, and Nieremberg, 
to the pELican of Mexico ; and erroneoufly by Clufius and 
others after him, to the Indian horn-bill, or sucERos-Hydro- 
corax. 

ALCAVALA, in Politics, a tax upon transferrable 
property, impofed by the Spanifh government. It wag 
at firft 10, afterwards 14, and at prefent it is only 6 per: 
cent. upon the fale of every fort of property, whether- 
moveable or immoveable ; and it is repeated every time the 
property is fold. The levying of this tax requires a mul- 
titude of revenue officers, fufficient to guard the tranfport- 
ation of goods, not only from one province to another,. 
but from one fhop to another. It fubjeéts not only the 
dealers in fome forts of goods, but thofe in all forts; every 
farmer, every manufaéturer, every merchant and fhop- 
keeper, to the continual vifits and examinations of the tax- 
gatherers. Through the greater part of a country, in 
which a tax of this kind is eftablifhed, nothing can be pro- 
duced for diftant fale. The produce of every part of the® 
country muft be proportioned to the confumption of the. 
neighbourhood. It is to the Alcavala accordingly, that 
Uitaritz imputes the ruin of the manufactures of Spain,. 
He might have imputed to it likewife, faysa very competent 
judge, the declenfion of agriculture; as it is impofed not 
only upon manufa€iures, but upon the rude produce of the 
land. 

In the kingdom of Naples, there is a fimilar tax of three 
per cent. upon the value of all contraéts, and confequently- 
upon that of all contraéts for fale. ‘This is both lighter 
than the Spanifh tax, and the greater part of towns and: 
parifhes is allowed to pay a compofition in lieu of it ; which- 
compofition is levied in any mode they pleafe, and gener. 
rally fo as to give no interruption to the interior commerce. 
of the place. The Neapolitan tax is therefore not nearly. 
fo ruinous as the Spanifh one. Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
vol. iii. p. 381. 

ALCAUDETE, in Geography, a beautiful town. of: 
Spain, in the province of Andalufia and diftri@ of Cordova, 
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between Cordova and Jaen. N. lat. 37° 35’. W. Jong. 3° 
26'. 

ALCAZAR, or Atcacgar, Anprew, of Guadalaxara, 
in New Caftile, in Biography, a celebrated phyfician of the 
6th century, publifhed in 1575, at Salamanca, ‘ Chirurgie 
libros fex, in quibus multa antiquorum et recentiorum fub- 
obfcura loca haétenus non declarata interpretantur,” fol. 
In the fifth book he treats, ** De pudendagra vel mentagra 
vel lichenis, vulgo, morbo Gallico.”? He contends this dif- 
eafe was known to the ancients, and cites Pliny, and various 
other writers in proof of this pofition; but admits, that in 
certain ftages of the difeafe, it is only to be cured by mer- 
curial inun&tion. See a full account of this work, and a 
refutation cf his opinion of the antiquity of the lues, in 
Aftruc’s treatife, De Morbis Venereis, vol. ii. p* 792. 

ALCE, in Ancient Geography, a town of Peloponnefus, 
mentioned by Plutarch, in his life of Cleomenes. Alce is 
alfo, according to Livy, a town of Spain, belonging to the 
Celtiberians. It is likewife a name given by Pliny to a river 
of Bithynia. 

Accs, in Ornithology, a {pecies of auk or atca. 

Ace, in Zoology, a fpecies of Cervus. See Exk. 

ALCEA, Hottyuock, Malwa of Tournefort,. in Bo- 
tany, a genus of the monadelphia polyandria clafs and order, 
of the natural order of columnifere, and the malvacee of 
Juffiee. Its charaéters are, that the calyx is double, each 
one-leafed ; the outer cut half-way into fix parts, permanent 
and very fpreading; the inner cut half-way into five parts, 
larger and permanent; the corolla confifts of five, obcordate 
emarginate, {preading petals, coalefeing at their bafes ; the 
ftamina are filaments uniting into a fort of five-angled cy- 
linder at bottom, loofe at top, and inferted into the corolla ; 
the anthers almoft kidney-fhaped ; the piftillum has a germ 
orbiculate, ityle cylindric, fhort, ftigmas about 20, fetaceous, 
of the length of the {tyle; the pericarpium is compofed of 
many jointed arils, in a ring round a columnar flatted re- 
ceptacle, parting and opening on the infide ; the feed is one, 
flat, kidney-fhaped in each aril. Schreber and Jufficu join 
this genus to Althza. ( 

Profeffor Martyn enumerates three, and Gmelin five 
fpecies; viz. I. A. rofea, common hollyhock, with leaves 
finuate-angular. 2. A. finenfis, with cordated, rough, cre- 
nated, angular leaves, and ftem below ramofe. 3. A. acaulis, 
with. numerous cordated rotundo.lobated leaves, {picate 
flowers, anda ftem thick and very fmall. 4. A. coroman- 
deliana, with fubtriangular crenated obtufe quinquenerved 
fubtrilobe leaves, and folitary flowers. The A. Africana or 
African H. of Martyn, is defcribed as having leaves three- 
lobed crenate, flowers folitary axillary, both calyxes fix- 
parted. 5. A. ficifolia, fig-leaved H. with inferior palmated 
feven-lobed crenated leaves, the fuperiorhaftated. Linnzus 
doubts, whether the firft and fifth fpecies, above enumerated, 
are diftin&, and feems to think that the laft is a variety of 
the firft. But Prof. Martyn obferves, that the difference in the 
form of their leaves always continues. Boththefe forts were 
cultivated by Gerard in 1597. Allione fays, that the holly- 
hock grows wild in the county of Nice. The colour of the 
flowers is accidental, and the doubie flowers are only varieties 
proceeding from culture. The various colours that have 
been noticed are white, pale, red, deep-red, blackith-red, 
purple, yellow, and flefh-colour. Prof. Martyn informs us, 
that he has feen fome plants with variegated flowers, raifed 
from feeds which were brought from China. Although 
thefe varieties of double hollyhocks are not conftant, yet the 
greateft number of plants, produced by feeds carefully faved 
from the moft double flowers, will arife nearly the fame with 
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the plants from which they were taken, provided they are 
kept feparate from fingle or bad coloured: flowers. 

The firft fpecies grows naturally in China, the fifth in 
Tftria, and has alfo been brought from Madras. Lin- 
nezus refers it to Siberia. A dwarf fort, with beautiful 
double variegated flowers, has been forfome years in great 
efteem, under the name of Chinefe hollyhock. Thefe plants, 
though natives of warm countries, are fufficiently hardy to 
thrive in the open air in England, and have contributed much 
to the ornament of gardens towards the clofe of fummer. 
In Jarge gardens, they make a fine appearance ; a fucceflion 
of fpikes arifing on the fame ftem for two months. The 
flowers on the lower part of the fpike appear in July, and 
new flowers will be produced till the end of September. In 
good ground the ftalks will often rife to the height of eight 
or nine feet, and near fix feet of each will be garnifhed with 
flowers. The African hollyhock is a native of the eaftern 
fhore of Africa; and the alcea indica of Burm. ind. p. 149, 
agrees with this in having three-lobed crenate leaves; but 
differs from it in having the flowers terminating and yellow ; 
with the inner calyx five-cleft. The hollyhocks are propa- 
gated by feeds, which fhould be faved from plants of the beft 
colours and of the moft double flowers, and they fhould be- 
fown in a bed of light earth, about the middle of April, 
and covered about half an inch deep. When the plants 
have put out fix or eight leaves, they fhould be tranfplanted. 
into nurfery-beds, at a foot diftance from each other, water- 
ing them till they have taken root, and afterwards keeping 
them clean from weeds till OGober, when they fhould be 
removed to the fituation where they are to remain. 

Axcea. See Hisiscus and Marva. 

Aucea Floridana. See Gorponia. 

ALCEZ, in Entomology, a {pecies of Papirio Plebejusy 
with divaricated wings, of brown and cinereous colour, the 
primores marked with points, and the pofterior cinereous 
underneath ; found in the fouthern parts of Ruffia. 

ALCEDO, king-fjber, in Ornithology, a genus of the 
order of Pice. he characters are, that the bill is three- 
fided, thick, ftraight, long and pointed ; the tongue is flefhy,. 
very fhort, flat and fharp, and the feet are for the moft part 
greffory. The fpecies enumerated by Gmelin, befides fe- 
veral varieties, amount to 41. Thefe birds are difperfed 
over the whole globe ; inhabiting chiefly the water, and living 
upon fifh, which they catch with farprifing alertnefs and 
{wallow whole, rejeCting afterwards the undigelted parts ; 
though their wings are fhort, they fly fwiftly ; their pre- 
vailng colour is dky-blue ; their noitrils are fmall, and ge- 
nerally covered. 1. A. criflata, A. amboinenfis, criitata of 
Seba, I{pida philippenfis criftata of Briffon, vintti of Buffon, 
and crefted king-ffher of Latham, is fhort-tailed, fky-blue 
above, rufous beneath, and has its creft undulated with 
black. The bill is black, creft greenifh, om each fide of 
the neck is a bluifh ftreak beginning from the eye; the 
fhoulders, the upper coverts of the wings, and the margins 
of the wing-feathers and tail-featbers, and the whole 
of the intermediate tail-feathers are violet, the chin 
rufous, the throat rufous, and white, the wing-feathers 
brown, and the legs. with the claws reddifh. It. is about 
five inches long, and found in Amboyna and the Philippine 
ifles. The ifpida indica criftata, or A. criftata elegantiffima 
pidta of Seba is a variety... 2. A. inda, {potted king-fither 
of Edwards and Latham, is fhort tailed, greenith, yellow 
beneath, with a nebulous pectoral fafcia. The bill is black, 
the line above and below the eyes yellow, the wings punc- 
tated with white, and the feet red. It is feven inches long, 
and found in Guiana. 3. A. i/pida, ifpida of Gefner, Ray, 
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Olin. Aldr. and Brifl, aleyon of Gein, and Aldr., martin- 
pecheur or alcyon of Buffon, king-fifher of Albin, and Will. 
FHuropean king-lifher of Pennant, and common king-fifher of 
Latham, is fhort-tailed, fky-blue above, fulvous below, and 
its {traps are rufous. ‘This bird is feven inches long and 11 
broad, of a clumly thape, the head and bill being very large, 
and the legs difproportionately fmall ; the bill is two inches 
long, the upper mandible black, and the lower yellow ; and 
the tides are red; but-the colours of its plumage amply 
compenfate for the inclegance of its form, The crown of 
the head and the coverts of the wings are of a deep blackifh 
green, {potted with bright azure; the feapular feathers and 
coverts of the tail are alfo of a refplendent azure ; the whofe 
underfide of the body is orange-coloured, and a broad mark 
of the fame paflés from the bill beyond the cyes 5 beyond 
that is a large white fpot; the tail is fhort, and confilts of 
12 feathers of a rich deep blue; the feet are of a reddifh 
yellow ; the three lower joints of the outmolt toe adhere to 
the middle toe, and the.inner toe adheres to it by one joint. 

The king-fifher frequents the banks of rivers, and feeds 
on fifh. It takes its prey fomewhat in the manner of the 
ofprey, balancing itfelf at a certain diftance over the water 
for fome time, and then darting below the furface, brings 
the prey up in its feet. When it remains fufpended in the 
air, in a bright day, the plumage exhibits a molt beautiful 
variety of the moft dazzling and brillant colours. To this 
attitude the ancients refer ; for Ibycus, quoted by Athenzus, 
(Deipnof. lib. ix. p. 388.) calls thefe birds aAxvoyss reevucialepos, 
the haleyons with expanded wings. It makes its nelt in 
holes in the fides of the cliffs, which it fcoops to the depth 
of three feet, and lays from five to nine eggs, of a moft 
beautiful femi-tranfparent white. The nelt is very foetid, on 
account of the refule of fth with which the young are fed. 
It begins to hatch its young early in the feafon ; and ex- 
cludes the fir brood in the beginning of April. Whilft 
the female is thus employed, the male is unintermitting in 
bis attention, fupplying his mate with fifhin fuch abundance 
that fhe is found at this feafon plump and fat. He ceafes 
to twitter at this time, and enters the neft as quietly and 
privately as poflible. The young are hatched in about 20 
days, but differ both in fize and beauty. The ancients be- 
lieved that the haleyons were fo amorous, that the male died 
in the embrace, and Ariltotle aflerts (lib. ix. c. 14.) that 
they begin to breed when only four months old. The {pecies 
now deferibed is the «AxvavzPwvos, or mute halcyon of Arilt. 
(Hitt. An. 892. 105.) which he deferibes with a precifion, 
to which he is not accuftomed. His defcription of the bird 
is followed by that of the neft; which, he fays, refembled 
thofe concretions that are formed by the fea-water; that it 
was like the long-necked gourd, hollow within and having 
a narrow entrance, fo that if it overfet the water could not 
-enter; that it refilted any violence from iron, but might 
be broken with a blow of the band; and that it was com- 
poled of the bones of the Beaom, or fea-needle. The nett 
was called halcyoneum, and medical virtues were afcribed 
to it. Mr. Pennant inclines to credit part at lealt of Ariftotle’s 
account, as to the form of the neft, which agrees with the 
defeription given of it by Count Zinanni; and as to the ma- 
terials of which it is compofed, and the fragments of bones 
and fcales of fifh that were found in it, he adds, that thofe 
who will not allow this to be a bird that frequents the fea 
fhould recolle& that Ariftotle made his obfervations in a 
milder climate than our’s, and yet from Zinanni we learn, 
that even mm Italy the king-fither breeds in May on banks of 
ftreams that are near the fea, and the ancient Stagirite 
aliows, (Hilt. An. 1050.) that the halcyon fometimes af- 
egnded rivers, poffibly to breed. M. Buffon is of opinion, 


that the haleyonia, of which Pliny (lib. xxxii. 8.) 
rcckons four kinds, and which fome have fuppofed to be the 
nefts of king-fithers, are only clufters of {ea-weeds; and 
with regard to the nefts of Tonquin and China, which are 
efteemed fuch delicacies, and have alfo been afcribed to the 
halcyon, they are the indifputable produ€tions of the efculent 
{wallow. On the precarious foundation laid by Ariftotle, 
very abfurd and incredible tales have been formed by fub- 
fequent writers; and the poets, indulging the powers of 
imagination, have added many fictions to the acconut of the 


philofopher. Accordingly the nelt has been reprefented as 
a floating one : 


* Tncubat halcyone pendentibus xquore nidis.”” 


Ovip, Met. lib. xi. 


It was therefore neceffary to place it in a tranquil fea, and 
to fupply the bird with charms to allay the fury of a tur- 
bulent? element, during the feafon of incubation. At 
that time it had, therefore, controul over the feas and the 
winds : 
SX" caxvoves sopereuvls Tx xuole cnvre Parocoray 

Toy te yolov, Tov T cueoy, os exo Quxsce xiveb. 

AAxuovesy yAou mates Nupnice THs TE perro 

Opudev epirxdey.”——Tueocrit. Idyll. vii. 1. 99. 


‘¢ May halcyons {mooth the waves, and calm the feas, 
And the rough fouth-eaft fink into a breeze ; 
Halcyons of all the birds that haunt the main, 

Mok lov’d and honour’d by the Nereid train.’’ 
Fawkes. 
Thefe birds were equally favourites with Thetis, as well as 
the Nereids: : 
«© DileCte Thetidi Halcyones.” 
Vira. Georg. i. 399. 
As if to their influence thefe deities owed a repofe in the 
mid{t of the ftorms of winter, and by their means were fe- 
cured from thofe winds that dilturb their fubmarine retreats, 
and agitated even the plants at the bottom of the ocean. 
Such are the accounts given by the Roman and Sicilian poets. 
Arittotle and Pliny tell us, that this bird is moft common in 
the feas of Sicily ; that it fat only a few days, and thofe in 
the depth of winter; and during that period the mariner 
might fail in full fecurity ; for which reafon they were ftiled 
Haccyon-days. By the poets the king-fifher was alfo made 
a bird of fong. Virgil ranks it with the linnet » 


«¢ Litoraque Alcyonen refonant, Acalanthida dumi.”? 
Georg. iii. 338. 
sind Silius Italicus celebrates its mufic, and its floating neft : 


«Cum fonat halcyones ‘cantu, nidofque natantes 
Immota geftat, fopitis fluctibus, unda.’? 

lib. xiv. 275. 

But thefe poets have probably transferred to this fpecies the 
powers of fong that belonged to the alcedo of the philo- 
fopher (Hilt. An. 892.), which was vocal and perched upon 
reeds ; and which, according to his account, was the leaft 
of the two, but that both of them have a cyanean back, 
Belon fuppofes the vocal alcedo to be the greater red {par- 
row, ¢urdus arundinaceus of Linnzus, a bird of a fine note, 
and converfant among reeds ; but Mr. Pennant diffents from 
his opinion, becaufe the colours of the latter are very plain, 
and conceives that the alcedo vocalis of Ariftotle is one of 
the loft birds of the ancients. Some have even doubted, 
whether the ,king-fifher of the moderns and the alcyon of 
the ancients are the fame bird. But the defcription of Arif. 
totle fufficiently identifies them. The alcyon, fays that 
8 philofopher, 
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philofopher, (lib, ix. rq) is not much larger than a fpar- 
row ; its plumage is painted with blue and green, and lightly 
tinged with purple; thefe colours are not diitinct, but 
melted together, and fhining-varioufly over the whole body, 
the wings and the neck; its bill is yellowifh, long and 
flender. The habits of thefe birds alfo refemble one another, 
The alcyon was folitary and penfive ; and the king-fifher is 
almott always feen alone, and the pairing feafon is of thort 
duration. The former was not only an inhabitant of the 
fea-fhore, but haunted the banks of rivers, and the latter 
has alfo been found to feek fhell-fifh and Jarge worms, that 
abound on the fhere of the fea, and in rivulets that flow 
into it. Alcyon was feldom feen and rapid in its flight ; it 
wheeled fwiftly round fh'ps, and inftantly retired into its little 
grot on the fhore. The fame chara@er belongs alfo to the 
king-fifher. The alcyon and the king-fither have the fame 
mode of taking their prey, by diving vertically upon it. The 
king-fifher is the moft beautiful bird in our climates, as to the 
richnefs and Inxuriance of the colours of its plumage. It 
has, fays Buffon, all the fhades of the rainbow, the bril- 
liancy of enamel, and the glofiy foftnefs of filk ; and Gef- 
ner compares the glowing yellow red, which colours the 
breait, to the red glare of a burning coal; and yet the king- 
fifher has ftrayed from thofe climates where its refplendent 
and glowing colours would appear to the greateft advantage. 
There is a fpectes that is common in all the iflands of the 
South Sea; and Forfter, in his obfervations in Capt. Cook’s 
>fecond voyage, has remarked, that its plumaze is much 
more brilliant between the tropics than in the regions fituated 
beyond the temperate zone, in New Zealand. In the lar- 
guage of the Society iflands, the king-fifher is called Eroora, 
and at Otaheite it is accounted facred, and not allowed to 
be taken or killed. King-fifhers were found not only at 
Otaheite, but in Huaheine and Ulictea, and in the iflands 
that are fcattered over the South Sea, though they are more 
than 1500 leagues diftant from any continent. Thefe king- 
fifhers are of a dull green, with a collar of the fame about 
their neck. The iflanders entertain a fuperftitious veneration 
forthem. The chief at Ulietea intreated Capt. Cook’s 
companions, in a very ferious tone, to fpare the king-fifhers 
and herons of his ifland, giving permiflion to kill all the 
other birds. There are 20 fpecies in Africa and Afia, and 
eight more that are known in the warm parts of America. 
The European king-fither is fcattered through Afia and 
Africa; many of thofe fent from China and Egypt are 
found to be the fame with ours, ard Belon has met with 
them in Greece and in Thrace. This bird, though it derives 
its origin from the hotteft climates, bears the rigour of our 
feafons. It is feen in the winter along the brooks, diving 
under the ice, and emerging with its prey. The Germans 
have called it eiffvogel, or ice-bird; and it has been found 
even among the Tartars and Siberians. The Tartars and 
Oltiacs ufe the feathers of thefe birds for many fuperftitious 
purpofes. The former ufe them as love-amulets; pretend- 
ing that thofe which float on water will induce a woman who 
js touched with them to fall in loye with the perfon who thus 
applies it. The Oftiacs take the fkin, the bfil and the claws 
of this bird, and enclofe them in a purfe; and whilft they 
preferve this amulet, they think they have no ill to fear. 
Credulity has admitted and reported many other fimilar tales 
concerning the extraordinary powers and virtues of this 
bird; but it is needlefs to recite them. Its flefh has 
the odour of baltard mufk, and is unpalatable food. 
Although thefe birds are found in cold as well as warm 
elimates, they are often found dead under the ice. M. 
Daubenton has preferved fome of them alive for feveral 
months, by feeding them every day with young fry, which 


is their only proper nourifhment ; for they reject every other. 


kind of food ; and they may be kept in rooms for fome time, 
rovided that they are placed near bafons of water full of 
{mall fifth. Olina defcribes the method of taking them, at day- 
break, or in the dufk of the evening, by fetting a trap at the 
edge of the water; he adds, that they live four or five years. 
4. A. erithaca, ifpida bengalenfis torquata of Briffon, mar- 
tin-pecheur a front jaune of Buffon, Bengal K. of Albin, 
and red-headed K. of Latham, is fhort-tailed; its back is 
blue, its abdonten yellow, its head and rump purple, its 
throat and nape white. The bill and the feet are red. This 
bird is about the fize of the laf fpecies, fomewhat more 
than fix inches long, and is found in Bengal. There is a 
variety called A. minor, or red-headed K with the head 
and neck of an orange-red colour. 5. A. madagafcarienfic, 
martin-pecheur de Madagafcar of Buffon, rufous K. of 
Latham ; has a fhortith tail, rufous body, white throat, 
blackifh tail feathers; the bill and feet are red. It is five 
inches and a half long, and inhabits Madagafcar. 6. A. 
Juperciliofa, Wpida Americana viridis of Briffon, martin- 
pecheur vert and orange of Buffon, little green and orange K. 
of Edwards, and fupercilious K. of Lathamn ; is green 
above, white below, with a green band, and yellow eye- 
brows. It is about fix inches long, and found in America. 
Buffon had it from Cayenne. 7. A. alcyon, ifpida criftata 
carolinenfis of Briffon, alcyon of Ray, king-fifher of 
Catefby, and belted K. of Pennant and Latham; is long 
tailed; crefted and bluifh, with a white abdomen, ferrugi- 
nous breaft, and awhite {pot before and behind the eyes. 
There are three varieties, viz. ifpida ludoviciana, marfin- 
pecheur ef Louifiana of Buffon, or crab-catcher of Sloane ; 
ifpida Dominicenfis criftata of Briffon, martin-pecheur 
hupe de St. Domingue, and jaquacati of Buffon, or 
American K. of Edwards; and ifpida Brafitienfis criftata 
of Briffon, and Jaquacati-guacn of Marcgrave, Ray and 
Willughby. This fpecies inhabits America, and feems to 
migrate from Hudfon’s Bay to Mexico, where it is eaten, 
though it has a rank filthy tafte. It is about 13 inches 
long, feeds on fifh, neftles in high banks, into which it 
enetrates in a horizontal dire€tion, lays four white eggs, 
and hatches in June. 8. A. torguata. See ACHALALACTLI. 
9. A. capenfis, ifpida capitis bone fpei of Briffon, martin- 
pecheur a gros bec of Buffon; is fhort-tailed, afh-blue, 
below fulvous, its breaft brick-colour, and bill red. It is 
14 inches long, and found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
10. A. Senegalen/is, ifpida Senegalenfis major of Briffon, A. 
femicerulea of Forfk, martin-pecheur a téte grife of 
Buffon ; is long-tailed, flcy-blue, below-white, with a hoary 
head, and coverts of the wings black. There are three 
other varieties, wz. A. bluifh green, and below yellowish, 
the crab-cating K. of Latham; the A., with the head 
and neck obfcurely white; and A. above fky blue, below 
rufous yellow, and white throat. This fpecies inhabits 
Arabia and Africa, and particularly the banks of the 
Senegal, where they are numerous; and the name of the 
K. is, in the language of the country, Baboucard. The 
fecond variety is found in St. Jago and Abyffinia. 11. A. 
Smyrnenfis, Smyrna K. of Albinus and Latham ; is longs 
tailed, terruginous, with green wings, tail and back. It 
is found near Smyrna. There are two other varieties, viz. 
the great Gambia K. of Edwards, found in Gambia and 
Madagafcar, 10 inches long ; and the great Bengal K. of 
Albinus, found in Bengal, and on the coaft of Malabar ; 
9 and rc3 inches long. 12. A. rudis;ifpida ex albo et atro 
varia of Briffon, martin-pecheur pié of Buffon, black and 
white K. of Edwards and» Latham; is fhort-tailed, black 
variegated with whitifh, and below white. It is 11 inches 
long, and found in Afia and Africa. This bird is about 
the fize of the Royfton crow, and-its cry is-not unlixe 
that 
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that of the common crow. °13. A. dea, ifptda ternatana 
of Briffon, martin pecheur a longs brins of Buffon, Ternate 
K. of Latham; has the two tail-quills very long, at- 
tenuated in the middle, its body dark bluifh, and its wings 
greenifh. Secba.calls this bird, on account of its beauty, 
the nymph of Ternate; and he fays, that the feathers on 
the tail are one third longer in the male than in the female. 
It is 13 inches long, and inhabits the ifland of Ternate. 
14. A. paradifea, galbula longicauda of Briffon, jacamar a 
longue queue of Buffon, {wallow-tailed K. of Edwards, 
and paradife jacamar of Latham, has the two intermediate 
rtail-feathers very long, the body greenifh-gold, and the feet 
feanfory. The bill of this fpecies is quadrangular, acumi- 
nated and black, the legs are black, and plumofe as far as 
the toes, the head is violet brown, the throat, neck, and 
lower coverts of the wings are white; the two middle tail 
feathers are longer than the others by an inch; the plumage 
is generally of a dull, deep green, in which are dittinguifhed 
fome orange and violet reAeGions. The female is dittin- 
guifhed from the male by the two middle quills of the tail, 
which are much fhorter, and by its plumage being deflitute 
of the orange and violet reflelions. Thefe birds inhabit 
Surinam, live on infects, fly to great diftances, and perch on 
the tops of trees, go in pairs, not being fo folitary and fo 
fedentary as the other jacamars; nor have they the fame 
warble, but a cry or foft whiltle, which is heard only ata 
fmall diftance, and feldom repeated. 15. A. galbula, gal- 
bula of Briffon, jacamaciri of Marcgrave, Ray, Willughby, 
and Edwards, jacamar of Buffon, green jacamar of La- 
tham; has a wedge-fhaped tail, body gold and green, rufous 
below, and its feet feanfory. The bill is quadrangular, 
two inches long, acuminated, black, with noftrils ovated at 
the bafe, deep blue irides, white chin, fometimes yellowifh. 
fhort weak plumofe legs, of a greenifh yellow colour, and 
black claws; the plumage is of a very brilliant gold-green 
with red copper reflections. The fize is about that of a 
lark, and its length fcarcely nine inches; it inhabits the 
thick forefts and damp fituations of Guiana and BraSl; it 
is folitary, and prefers the moft fequeftered and obfcure 
coverts; it perches on the middle boughs, and remains there 
alone and at reft for the greateft part of the day and night ; 
its flight is quick, but fhort; it lives on infects; it has a 
feeble broken warble, which is tolerably pleafant ; and Pifo 
fays, that. its flefh, though hard, is eaten in Brafil. The 
favages of Cayenne call this bird venetou ; and the creoles 
denominate it colibri des grands bois. 16. A. orientalis, 
ifpida Indica of Briffon, eaftern K. of Latham, is green, 
below rufous, head, throat, band of the eye, and tail-fea- 
thers fky-blue. The bill is red; the feet and claws black. 
It is four and an half inches long, and inhabits Iudia. 17. 
A. Surinamenfis, Surinam K. of Latham, 1s fhori-tailed and 
blue, whitifh below, with a rufous breaft, greenith black head, 
and tranfverfe green fpots. Its bill is black, and the back 
marked with black fpots. It inhabits Guiana, neitling in 
holes near the waters, laying five or fix eggs, and living on 
fith. 13. A. purpurea, purple K. of Latham, is below of 
a reddifh-gold colour; the head, rump, and tail, are rufous- 
gold; the back and coverts of the wirgs bluifh-black, the 
tailefeathers black, and the throat white; the tail and 
feet are red; a purple line paffes from behind the eyes to- 
wards the back, terminated by blue. It is about the fize 
.of the fourth fpecies, and inhabits India. Of all the king- 
fithers, M. Buffon fays, this is the handfomeft and the richeit 
in colours. 19. A. ceruleo-cephala, blue-headed K. of La 

tham, is of a blue colour, rufous below, with a white throat 
and blackifh tail-feathers. The bill and feet are red; and 
the crown of the head of a bright blue, ftained with waves 
of a lighter blue. It is four inches long and inhabits 
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Madagafcar. 20. A. Bengalenfis, little Indian K. of Ed- 
wards, and Indian K. of Latham, is bluifh-green, rufous 
below, with brown tail and tail-feathers, and the head marked 
tranfverfely with blue flreaks ; the bill is black. It is four 
and an half inches long, and inhabits Bengal. The little Indian 
K. of Edwards is a variety, which inftead of the rufous ocular 
band of the former, has two rufous fpots. 21. A. leucorhyn- 
cha, if{pida Americana cerulea of Briffon ; A. Americana or 
apiaflra of Seba, martin pecheur a bec blanc of Buffon, 
and white-billed K. of Latham, is of a bluifh-green colour, 
yellowifh below, with the head and neck bay-coloured, the 
tail-feathers cinereous, the tail above blue, and below cine- 
reous. he bill is whitifh. It is fcarcely five inches long, 
and inhabits America. 22. A. Brajilien/is, gip-gip of Buf- 
fon, ard Brafilian K. of Latham, is rufous varied with bay, 
brown and white ; below white, with the greater tail-fea- 
thers and tail rufous, marked tranfverfely with white fpots. - 
The bill and eyes are black, the ocular band, feet, and 
claws are brown. It is about the fize of the lark, and in- 
habits Brafil. Its cry, gip-gip, refembles the puling of 
young turkeys. 23. A. Americana, white and green K. of 
Latham, is blackifh-green, white below, {potted with green, 
and the {pace of the breaft and throat rufous. ‘The bill is 
black, a white line pafles from its bafe below the eyes to the 
occiput ; the feet are red; the female has no rufous fpace 
at the breaft and throat, but the throat is white. It is fix 
inches long, and inhabits Cayenne. 24. A. dicolor, rufous 
and green K. of Latham, is green, rufous-golden below, 
with a zone waved with white and black on the breaft, dif- 
tinguifhing the male, and wings and tail {potted with white. 
It is eight inches long, and inhabits Cayenne. 25. A. ma- 
culata, i{pida Brafilienfis nevia of Briffon, matuiti of Ray, 
Willughby, and Buffon, Brafilian {potted K. of Latham ; 
is brown {potted with yellowifh, below white fpotted with 
brown, with yellow throat. The bill is red; the feet and 
claws cinereous, It is of the fize of the ftarc, and inha- 
bits Brafil. 26. A. Cayenen/is, taparara of Buffon, Cayenne 
I. of Latham, is blue, below white, with atranfverfe black 
band bel>w the back of the head. The upper mandible is 
black, the lower red, the rump azure, the tail, and tail- 
feathers with a blue margin, the feet red. This f{pecies is 
numerous, folitary, lays its eggs in holes on the river-banks, 
is nine and an half inches long, and inhabits Cayenne and 
The time of its incubation is September, and its 
cry is, carac, carac. 27. A. atricapilla, black capped K. 
of Latham, is violet blue, below white, with the head, 
neck, fhoulders, and tips of the wings black, and reddifh 
abdomen. The bill and feet arered. It is ten inches long, 
and inhabits China. This bird is one of the moit beautiful 
of the king-fithers. There is a variety, viz. A Luzonicay 
found in the ifland of Luzon, black above, white below, 
with a ferruginous abdomen. 28. A. tuta, refpedted K, 
of Latham, is long-tailed, olive above, white below, with 
white eye-brows and greenifh-black collar. The bill is 
black, with the inferior mandible white, and the feet are 
black. It is eight and an half inches long, and inhabits 
Otaheite, where it is held facred by the ishabitants. 29, 
A. venerata, vencrated K. of Latham, is brown, pale be- 
low, with a roundifh tail; and the margin of the tail-fea- 
thers, wing-coverts, and wing-feathers green. The bill 1s 
black, and the feet dufky. It is nine inches long, inhabits 
the Friendly iflands, particularly Apye, and is deemed fae 
cred. 30. A. facra, facred K. of Latham, is dilute blues 
green, below white, with pale ferruginous eve-brows, and 
the tail and tail-feathers blackifh. There are four other va> 
ricties, viz. A. with white eye-brows, A. with head greenifh 
black, pale ferruginous below, and on the nape; A. withblack 
head, blue crown, dirty yellow eye-brows, head audiebdbeeny 
an 
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and blue wings and tail; and A. with a white collar. 
This fpecies inhabits the Society Iflands; the third va- 
riety is found in New Zealand; and the fourth, in the 
Philippine Iflands. It is nine and a half inches long, and 
reckoned facred by the inhabitants. 31. A. chlorocephala, 
reen-headed K. of Latham, is green, with a white neck 
and black collar, the wings and tail of a fea-green. The 
bill, under part of the tail, and feet, are blackifh. It is 
nine inches long, and found in Bouro, one of the Molucca 
iflands. 32. A. cerulea, white-collared K. of Latham, is 
blue, rufous below, with white eye-brows and collar. It is 
almolt feven inches long, and inhabits India. 33. A. fufca, 
great brown K. of Latham, is cretted, olive-coloured, below 
whitifh obfcurely ftriated, with the temples and back of the 
head dingy white; the tail roundifh, of a rufty fulvous, crofled 
with black waves, and white at the end. The upper mandible 
is black; the lower white, and black at the bafe; the female 
has no creft. The crown of the female and the fides of the 
chin and neck of both fexes blackifh brown; the coliar of the 
female white, and the back clive; that of the male, at its lower 
part with the rump, pale fea-colour, with a {pot of the fame 
inthe middle of the coverts of the wings ; the tail feathers of 
the female greenifh-brown; the exterior margin of thofe of 
the male blue, but black within, and at their tip, fometimes 
white at the bafe, yellow fect, and black claws. This bird 
is the largeft of the kind, its length being 18 inches, and in- 
habits New Guinea. 34. A. maxima, great African K. of 
Latham, is iub-crefted, lead-black colour, pointed with 
white, with white throat, black neck, and fanguineous breaft 
and abdomen. The bill is black, with linear noftrils, and 
the fect are very black. It is about the fize of a crow, and 
inhabits Africa. 35. A. /eucocephala, white-headed K. of 
Latham, is blue-green, with its head, neck, and under fur- 
face white, and wing-quills brown. It is 12 inches long, 
and inhabits Java. 36. A. flavicans, is yellowifh below, 
with the head and back green; the bill red, and the tail 
blue. It inhabits the ifland of Ceylon, where it is called 
by the natives, ten-rou-joulon. This bird is peculiarly dex- 
trous in catching its prey: when it fees the fifh in the river 
it darts upon it and feizes it with its bill, tranfports it to its 
neft, fubfifts a day or two upon the fpoil, and fpends the 
whole time in finging. 37. A. Nove Guinez, New Guinea 
K. of Latham, is black {potted with white. 38. A. Zgyp- 
tia, fEgyptian K. of Latham, is brown, with ferruginous 
{pots, and whitifh below with cinereous fpots. The bill is 
blackifh ; the throat ferruginous-white ; the upper coverts 
of the tail wholly white; the tail afhy, the feet greenifh, 
and the claws blackifh. It is about the fize of a crow, 
neits in the fycamore and palm-trees, feeds on frogs, fith, 
and infe&ts, and is found in Egypt. Hiaffelquift has parti- 
cularly defcribed this bird. 39. A. grandis, great jaca- 
mar of Latham, is copper-gold coloured, below ferruginous, 
with the head and limbs green-gold, and the feet fcanfory. 
.40. A. tridadyla, three-toed K. of Latham, is rich and 
brilliant in its plumage; the upper fide of the head and 
back is of a deep lilac, the feathers of the wings are of a 
dull indigo, heightened by a border of vivid and fhining 
blue that furrounds each feather ; the under fide of the body 
is white; the bill and legs are reddifh. It is about four 
inches long, and inhabits Surinam and India, and the iflands 
of the Indian ocean: Sonnerat found it in the ifland of 
Lugon. 41. A. femicerulea, is thort-tailed, with the hind 
part of the back, the tail, and the middle of the wings 
blue, the fhoulders black, the head and breaft cinereous, 
and the belly ferruginous. The bill and feet are vermilion. 
This bird is found near Yemen in Arabia, and is about a 
fpan long. Linnzus by Gmelin. Latham. Buffon. ° 
bored. 
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ALCEDO vocalis, aname by which Bellonius, Aldro- 
vandus, and fome others have called the reed-{parrow. See 
the preceding article. 

ALCES, in Entomology, a {pecies of Lucanus, with 
exferted mandibles quadridentated at the apex. It inhabits 
Afia. 

A css, ia Zoolocy, a {pecies of Cervus. See Erk. 

ALCESTER, or Atncester, in Geography, an ancient 
{mall town of England, in the county of Warwick, fituated 
at the union of the rivers Aln and Arrow; the chief ma- 
nufaéture is needles, and the market-day Tuefday. It is 
103 miles north-weft of London, and near it is Ragley, a 
noble feat of the Marquis of Hertford. y 

ALCHABITUS, in Biography, an Arabian aftrologer, 
wrote an introduCtion to the knowledge of the celeftial in- 
fluences, entitled, “ Ifazoge ad Magifterium Judiciorum Af- 
trorum,” “a Treatife on the ConjunGtion of the Planets,” 
and another ‘* On Optics.’? His aftrological works were 
tranflated by J. Hifpalenfis, and printed at Venice in 1491, 
with explanations by Joannes de Saxonia, and in 1521 with 
the correction of Antony De Fantis, phyfician of Trevife, 
in Italy. It is not known at what time Alchabitus lived. 
Gen. Di&. 

ALCHABUR, in Geography, a town of Afia, in Diar- 
bekir, upon the Euphrates, in a very agreeable fituation, 
fouth-eait of Aleppo and fouth-weft of Mozul. It ferves 
as a refting place for the caravans from Baffora. N. lat. 34°. 
E. long. 57° 54’. 

Axvcuasur is alfo a river of Afia, in the fame province. 

ALCHAMARUM, a town of Arabia, fituated on a 
high mountain, near the river Ormannus. The accefs to it 
is fo narrow and difficult, that two men can guard it. The 
fummit of the mountain is very fertile, and affords all necef- 
fary fupplies to the inhabitants. This is the refidence of an 
Arabian king. 

ALCHARISI, Jupau, in Biography, a celebrated Jew 
of the r2th century, ‘was reckoned at the period in which 
he lived a great poet, and undertook to tranflate the com- 
ments of Maimonides on the Mithna, and his Moreh Ne- 
vochim, at the requeft of the Marfilian doG@ors, who did not 
underftand Arabic. 

ALCHATA, in Ornithology, a {pecies of TeTRAo. 

ALCHEMILLA, Lapigs’? Mantie, ina Botany, a 
genus of the fefrandria monogynia clafs and order, of the 
natural order of /exticofe, and rofacee of Juffieu. Its cha- 
raéters are, that the calyx is a one-leafed, tubulous, per= 
manent perianthium, with edge flat, divided into eight feg~ 
ments; no corolla; the ftamina have ereét, awl-thaped, very 
{mall filaments on the edge of the calyx, the anthers round- 
ifh; the piftillum has an ovate germ, ftyle filifarm, of the 
length of the ftamina, inferted at the bafe of the germ, 
ftigma globular; no pericarpium, the neck of the calyx 
clofing and never opening ; the feeds are folitary, elliptic and 
compreffed. There are four fpecies, viz. 1. A. vulgaris, 
common ladies’ mantle or bearsfoot, with leaves lobed. This 
{pecies is frequent in meadows and paftures in England. It 
is perennial, and flowers in June and July. Horles, fheep, 
and goats eat it. Cows are faid not to be fond of it; and 
yet Haller, in his Iter Helveticum, informs us, that the 
aftonifhing richnefs of the milk in the famous dairies of the 
Alps, deferibed by Scheuchzer, ts attributed altogether to 
the plenty of this plant, and that of the ribwort plantain. The 
whole plant is aftringent. In -the province of Smolundia, 
in Gothland, they make a tincture of the leaves, and give 
it in fpafmodic or convulfive difeafes. In an epidemic com- 
plaint of this kind, which occurred in 1754, it was found 
of great ufe. Before this period the infufion, tin@ure, and 
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extra of it had been found effeétual in milder eafes of a 
fimilar kind, The root is more auftere than the herb, and 
the virtues are communicated alike to water and fpirit of 
wine. It does not rank among the more powerful aftringents, 
nor does it deferve that high commendation which has been 
beftowed upon it in hemorrhages, diarrheeas, the fluor albus, 
and the healing of wounds. Murray Mat. Med, vol. iit. p. 
150. There is a variety of this fpecies, which is the A. minor 
of Hudfon, and the A. alpina pubefcens minor of Plukenet, 
in which the leaves are more filky, {maller, and whiter; and 
the {tems lefs branching, and the flowers in lefs clufters. 2. 
A. alpina, cinquefoil or alpine ladies’ mantle, with digitate 
ferrate leaves, under filky, grows naturally on the mountains 
in Yorkthire, Cumberland, Weftmorland, North Wales, and 
the Highlands of Scotland. It is alfo a native of Sweden, 
Denmark, the Alps, and other cold parts of Europe; and 
is admitted into gardens on account of its elegance. It is 
perennial, and flowers in July. 3. A. aphanoides, with many 
parted leaves and ftem ereét, is found in New Granada, by 
Mutis. 4. A. pentaphyllea, with leaves quinate, multifid, 
{mooth, grows naturally on the high Alps, as Gothard, 
Furca, &c. and is only found in fome few curious botanic 
gardens in this country. It was cultivated by Mr. Miller in 
1748. Thefe fpecies may be propagated by parting their 
roots, for which the beft time is Autumn. They fhould have 
a moift foil, and a fhady fituation. When they are propa- 
gated by feeds, they fhould be fown in Autumn, on a fhady 
moift border, and when the plants come up, they will only 
need to be kept from weeds.—Martyn’s Miller. Dr. Smith 
(Flor. Brit. vol. i. p. 190.) has added to this genus the 
APHANES arvenfis of Linnzus. 

ALCHEMIST, a perfon who profefles ALCHEMY. 

ALCHEMY, Atcuimie, Fr. The fubjeé of alchemy 
occupies fo large a {pace in the humiliating hiftory of the 
mifapplication of brilliant talents, and the wanderings of the 
human underftanding, as'to juftify, and indeed demand a 
particular enquiry into the caufes of its origin, the grounds 
of its continuance, and the reafon of its gradual decline, and 
at length total retirement from public notice. Inftead, 
therefore, of merely quoting the concife and farcaftic de- 
finition given of it by Harris, “ Ars fine arte, cujus prin- 
cipium eft mentiri, medium laborare, finis mendicare,’”’ (an 
art without art, originating in falfehood, and proceeding 
through labour to beggary), we fhall treat of it at fome 
Jength, confidering firft, the origin of the appellation; fe- 
condly, its hiftory ; thirdly, the theory and arguments that 
are alleged in its fupport ; and fourthly, the fa&ts upon 
which it profefles to be eftablifhed. 

I. The word alchemy occurs for the firft time in the 
writings of Julius Firmicus Maternus, who lived in the 
fourth century, under the reign of Conftantine. This, 
however, is rather the date of the feparation between che- 
miftry and alchemy than of the origin of either. The fac 
feems to be, that a confiderable quantity of real chemical 
knowledge, but abundantly mixed, as the cuftom was, with 
fable and hypothefis, was poffeffed by the priefts of Egypt ; 
and by thefe it was communicated, moftly under a promife 
of fecrecy, to the Alexandrian Greeks. It is probable alfo 
that as there were feveral orders of initiation into their facred 
rites to be pafled through in fucceffion by the afpirant before 
he was entrulted with their higheft myfteries, fo there might 
be a fimilar rule obferved with regard to the communication 
of the different fubjets of the Hermetic philofophy ; thus 
the loweft fecrets might be the preparation of the commoner 
chemical menftrua ; the next in order might be the compo- 
fition of glafs, and the art of dying, both of which appear, 
even in the time of Pliny, to have been chiefly practifed in 


Egypt, and contain at the prefent day more fecrets than any 
other of our chemical arts; the knowledge of the molt 
efficacious medicines would be efteemed as a proof of ftill 
higher confidence; and from the love of myftery inherent in 
the human mind, the moft valuable communications of all 
would be that mixture of altrology with medical and che- 
mical theories, which, appearing to unfold the feeret con- 
nection between the great powers of nature, flattered the 
imagination with the hope of performing things wholly im- 
poflible to other mortals. The aGual pofleffion.and exertion 
of much lucrative knowledge, and the reputation of ftill- 
more valuable fecrets, weuld naturally attra the netice of 
the credulous, the interefted, and, if any fuch exiltéd at» 
that period, of the philofophers, the real difinterefted en- 
quirers after fcience. In procefs of time, as the. influence 
of the Egyptian priefthood declined by the confequences of 
the Roman conqueft and from other caufes, when too the per- 
fons entrufted with the fecrets of chemiltry were confiderably. 
increafed in number, and were difleminated through all the 
great cities of the empire, it would neceffarily happen that 
many from choice or neceflity would advance no further in 
the ftudy than was immediately conducive to their profit, by 
the refining of metals, and the preparation of chemical com- 
pounds of general demand and utility, while the more theo- 
retical and my{terious parts of: the {cience would remain in 
poffeffion of a few. The complicated economy of the 
Egyptian hierarchy being broken up, and there exifting no 
longer any acknowledged heads of the fcience, the diftinétion 
between chemiftry and alchemy would immediately conr- 
mence. The chemi/fs, or artilts in chemiltry, having no other 
objet in view than pecuniary emolument from the fale of. 
chemical articles, would confine their attention to the im- 
provement: of the particular manufaétories in which they 
were engaged. The theoretical chemitts or alchemifls, on the 
other hand, having in view a certain myfterious unattained 
and probably unattainable obje&t, would look with contempt 
on the occupations of the chemift, and would confider them- 
felves as in poffeffion of the only liberal part of the fcience ; 
their language, partly from policy and partly from the want 
of clear ideas on the fubjeét, would become more and more 
obfcure, and knaves and impoftors would creep in among 
them, who would endeavour to indemnify themfelves for the 
ill fuccefs of their experiments by frauds and impofitions on 
the unwary. The original difference therefore between che- 
miftry and alchemy feems to have been that the former was a 
mere art confifting in the preparation of fubftances by known 
proceffes, while the latter, proceeding from general principles, 
either affumed gratuitoufly, or taken up on very inadequate 
proof, was always aiming, through the medium of new and 
uncertain experiments, at the difcovery of thofe powers which 
were fuppofed to be charatteriftic of the fublimer parts of 
the Hermetic philofophy. 

II. It appears certain, from the uniformly concurrent tef- 
timony of ancient hiftory, that Europe was originally in- 
debted to Egypt for its knowledge of chemical {cience. 
This knowledge, however, was but {paringly dealt out to a. 
few of the Greek philofophers, at the expence of much 
folicitation, and many years of fludy by the Egyptian priefts, 
as long as that country retained its independence. After- 
wards, when by the victorious expedition of Alexander, a 
race of Greek monarchs was placed on the throne of the 
Pharaohs, and the foundation of the univerfity of Alex- 
andria had effeéted a coalition between the arts of Greece 
and the fcience of Egypt, chemiftry being rendered more 
acceflible, was ftudied more generally, and with increafed 
ardour. The fame fpirit, however, which pervaded their 
refearches into metaphyfics and theology, appears to have 
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‘animated their enquiries into the various branches of expe- 
rimental philofophy ; a certain myfterious fympathy was 
imagined between the metallic fubftances then known, and 
the heavenly bodies of our folar fyftem; they were defig- 
nated by the fame names and reprefented by the fame cha- 
racters. The great intrinfic value alfo of metals, and their 
ftill greater conventional importance, efpecially of gold, 
filver, and copper, by being adopted as the general repre- 
fentatives of property, naturally engaged a great portion of 
the attention of chemilts ; they were fubmitted to the a€tion 
of all the known menitrua, they were combined with each 
other in all proportions, and as lead and copper often con- 
tam filver, and filyer is found naturally alloyed with gold, 
but in fuch proportions as not to be rendered fenfible with- 
out the aid of chemical analyfis, there would often happen in 
the refults of proceffes an unexpected remainder of one or 
other of the precious metals. Such an occurrence, flattering 
at the fame time to the two dominant paflions of the mind, 
the love of f{cientific difcovery and the defire of gain, would 
be eagerly received as a proof of the mutual convertibility 
of the metals, and would at once caufe all thofe entrufted 
with the fecret to confine their attention to this fingle objet. 
The fame circumftance would alfo induce a ftill greater ob- 
{curity of language and affectation of myiticifm, in order to 
conceal their proceffes from the knowledge of thofe who 
were engaged in fimilar purfuits ; and all confidence in each 
other being thus interdiéted, the f{cience would become re- 
trograde, and much valuable knowledge would entirely perith. 
The firft ages of alchemy produced few writers of reputa- 
tion ; their works are for the moft part unpublifhed, and 
confift of treatifes in Greek by Chriitian ecclefiattics, of 
which the following are the principal. ‘* Synefius, on the 
philofpher’s ftone.” ‘* Zofimus of Panapolis, on the fa- 
cred and divine art of making gold and filver,”’ in 24 books. 
«¢ John, the high prieft in the holy city, concerning the 
holy art.” ‘“Theophraftus, on the divine art.” ** Archelaus, 
on the fame.”’ * Hierotheus, the philofopher, on the philofo- 
pher’s ftone.”” And “ Ifaac, the monk, on the difcovery of 
the method of making filver.”’ 

The-golden age of alchemy moft ominoufly commences 
with the conqueits of Arabian fanaticifm in Afia and Africa, 
the deftruétion of the Alexandrian library, and the fubje€tion 
of Europe to the bafeit fuperftition, and the moft profound 
ignorance. The Saracens lively, fubtle, credulous, and 
nurtured in fables of talifmans and the celeftial influences, 
admitted with eager faith the wonders of alchemy, and 
condefcended to receive inftru€tion from the flaves whom 
they had conquered; the rage of making gold fpread 
through the whole Mahometan world, and in the fplendid 
courts of Almanzor, Haroun al Rafchid, and Abdalla Al- 
mamen, the profeffors of the Hermetic art found patro- 
nage, difciples, and emolument. Geber, Rhazes, Alfarabius 
and Avicenna, the moft celebrated phyficians and chemifts 
of the Arabian {choal, were deeply tinged with the prevailing 
infanity. From the roth to the 13th century little is known 
concerning the {tate of alchemical ftudies; the defcendants 
of the Arabian warriors had begun to acquire a tafte for 
{cience when their thrones were fhaken by the Crufades, and 
finally overthrown by the defolating deluge of the Turkifh 
barbarians. The arts again retiring from Egypt and Syria, 
relted for amoment in Conftantinople, and then withdrew to 
the weftern provinces of Europe. In the 13th century 
Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, and Raymond Lully, 
appeared as the great revivers of alchemy and chemittry ; 
for from this time, although alchemical purfuits were ef- 
teemed the nobleit and molt important, yet they ceafed to 
occupy entirely the attention of experimental philofophers. 


The writings of thefe able men raifed the ftudy of alchemy 
to a degree of credit which it little merited, efpecially among 
the ecclefiaftics, who poffeffed at that-time almoft all the 
learnmg of the age; and even a pope John XXII. was 
weak enough to affert in his treatife on the art of tranfmu- 
tation, that he had himfelf made two hundred ingots of 
gold, of the weight of an hundred pounds each. ‘The 15th 
century exhibits the fame combination of chemillry with 
alchemy, but in which it is pleafing to dilcover a great di+ 
minution of referve with regard to the proceffes of common 
chemiltry, which are for the moft part told in fufficiently 
plain language by the very men who, when treating of al- 
chemy, are utterly unintelligible. The great authors during 
this period are Ifaac and John LIfaac Sener: George 
Ripley, and Bafil Valentine. 

Hitherto alchemy had been confined to the fingle obje& 
of changing the bafer metals into filver and gold, and, the 
materia medica confifting wholly of vegetable and animal 
preparations, there exifted little or no connexion between 
the chemifts and phyficians. The prevalence, however, of ' 
the leprofy, and the rife and rapid progrefs of the vercreal 
difeafe, rendered it neceflary to have recourfe to more potent 
remedies. The Afiatic practice of phyfic with regard to 
the ufe of mercury was introduced with the happictt effets 
by Carpus; antimony found an able advocate in Bafil Va- 
lentine, whofe ‘‘ Currus Triumphalis Antimonii,” is a cu- 
rious mixture of enthufiafm and knowledge.— The credit of 
the Galenifts began to be fhaken, and chemiftry, by thus 
aflociating to itfelf the moft philofophical of the three learned 
profeffions, acquired an immenfe acceffion of abilities. 

The unexpe&ted fuccefs which attended the firft medical 
ufe of chemical preparations, awakened a new hope in 
the minds of the alchemifts; and this was no lefs than 
the difcovery of an univerfal medicine, which fhould heal 
all diforders, and prolong the duration of human exiftence 
to an indefinite period. ‘The great authors of this {<€ were 
Paracelfus and Van Helmont, who, by their vigorous ufe of 
opium’ and mercury, effected a number of important cures, 
impoflible to the cammon Galenical practice of the age. 
About the fame time flourifhed Henry Cornelius Agrippa, 
and George Agricola, the firft of whom, half knave and 
half enthufiaft, belongs decidedly to the alchemical party ; 
but the latter, though bewildered in youth, by the falfe 
philofophy of his time, made ample amends to the caufe of 
true fcience in his maturer years, by his admirable treatifes 
on metallurgy and mineralogy. 

From this time we meet with few authors of reputation 
who wrote profeffedly on alchemy, though a kind of half 
belief in the thing ftill clung about even the moft eminent 
chemifts, and may be clearly traced in their writings. A 
bold attempt to fupport the falling caufe was made in the 
beginning of the r7th century by the Roficrucians, a fe- 
cret fociety which originated in Germany, and attraéted 
the attention of the reft of Europe for 25 years) By 
pretending however to too much, even to more than the 
ancient chemilts, when in the plenitude of their power 
and influence, ever arrogated to themfelves, the fraternity 
made few converts, and fpeedily funk into total difcredit. 
The firlt_ philofophical fociety, for the exprefs purpofe of 
improving natural and mathematical knowledge, was formed 
at Naples, by Baptifta Porta in 1560; and the noble ex- 
ample was followed by moft of the other Italian ftates, 
The liberal fpirit of free inquiry then pafling the Alps, 
eftablifhed fimilar focieties in England, France, and Ger- 
many: the experimental method of philofophizing wae 
introduced by Bacon; public leGures in chemiltry began 
to be inftituted; and the principles and fa€ts of alchemy 
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underwent a fevere examination, from the jefuit Athanafius 
Kircher, which it never afterwards recovered. The molt 
eminent chemifts now abjured altogether the refearches of 
alchemy ; and it loft ground daily, as well by its own want 
of evidence, as by the frauds and ignorance of,the cheats 
into whofe hands it had fallen. Thus, rapidly decliring, 
it was at length wholly loft to the view of the {cientific world, 
and at prefent is rarely deteted, even by the officers of 
public juftice, to whofe care itfelf, with its ancient aflociate 
aitrology, has been commended in all the civilized nations of 
Europe. 

III. According to the prefent theory, each metal is 
confidered as a peguliar chemical element, perfe@ly unde- 
compofable by any known method, a neceflary confequence 
of which is tie utter improbability and hopeleffnefs of all 
alchemical purfuits; fince their obje& is the compofition 
and decompofition of bodies which are either abfolutely 
fimple, or at leaft as yet incapable of further analyfis. 
This formidable difficulty, at the very outfet, may well 
diffuade from all modern attempts at metallic tranfmutation ; 
but the great fathers of chemical philofophy ought not, in 
common candour, to be ftigmatized as fools or impottors, 
for ftrenuoufly maintaining do&rines which are only, in the 
prefent advanced ftate of the fcience, felf-evidently ab- 
furd. In the following fummary of the leading theories 
relative to alchemy, the reader will fcarcely expect to find 
a perfe&t uniformity and confiftency of the feveral parts 
with each other, efpecially when it is confidered that they 
are neceflarily colleted from a variety of authors differ- 
ing in abilities, in communicativenefs, and in the periods at 
which they lived. 

Tt appears to have been admitted on all hands, that the 
metals were compounds of metallic earth and fulphur (by 
fulphur was merely underftood any pure inflammable fub- 
ftance). This earth being fuppofed to exift in a larger 
proportion, and lefs mixed with fulphur in mercury than 
in any other metal, it came in time to be commonly known 
by the name of mercurial earth. Gold, as being the moft 
fixed and unchangeable of the metals, was confidered as an 
intimate combination of pure fulphur and mercurial earth, 
while the other metallic bodies were thought to contain, 
befides thefe two effential parts, various impurities. Of 
this opinion, Geber, Roger Bacon, Ripley, Homberg, &c. 
were ftrenuous advocates ; and it is efpecially to the latter 
of thefe chemifts that we owe the developement of this 
theory, together with a memorable experimental argument 
in its fupport. Having expofed regulus of antimony to 
the aétion of the great burning-glafs of the duke of Or- 
leans, he found that it ‘increafed ;4th in weight, and at the 
{ame time became more fixed: a fimilar effect was pro- 
duced by expofing mercury to a digefting heat for fome 
days; it was converted into a red powder of greater fixity 
than the original mercury had gained in weight, and 
upon expofure to ared heat was almoft wholly volatilized 
and reconverted into mercury, except a {mall portion of 
white hard ponderous metal which remained behind. From 
this experiment, Homberg deduces the following conclu- 
fions: that the pure fulphur of metals is folar light; that 
it unites with, and increafes the weight of all metals that 
are expofed to its aétion, except gold; that it gives them 
a greater fixity; and that, although when loofely com- 
bined with mercury, it only changes it into a red powder, 
yet, by the further a€tion of heat, a part of the mercury 
becomes faturated with this fulphur, and is converted into 
a hard fixed metal, while the reft is volatilized. To thefe 
experiments, important as they were fuppofed to be at the 
fime of their invention, the fuperior accuracy of modern 


chemiftry would objet, that the gafeous produéts were 
wholly overlooked, and that the fixed metallic refidue from 
the decompofition of the mercurial oxyd, is only a proof 
of the original impurity of the mercury employed, fince 
no attempt was made by a repetition of the procefs to 
effet the fixation of the whole of the mercury. From 
thefe and fimilar experiments, however, the old chemifts 
drew the inferences already mentioned ; and by bearing this 
in mind, it is eafy to difcover the objects which they had 
in view, in fuch of their procefles as they condefcend to 
publifh in intelligible language. There were fuppofed to 
be two methods of making gold, by fynthefis and tranf 
mutation. ‘lhe former of thefe was effected by the dire 
combination of the pure fulphur of metals and mercurial 
earth ; hence we fee the reafon of the numberlefs diftilla- 
tions and digeftions, and proceffes of all kinds for depriving 
fulphur of its impurities, and bringing it to the laft ftate 
of rectification or exaltation: hence alfo the multiplied ex- 
periments on quickfilver, in order to give it fixity in the 
fire: this method, however, was generally acknowledged to 
be fo difficult, that few alchemifts have even pretended to 
be able to do more than fix the mercury. The art of tranf- 
mutation was carried much further: it was taken for 
granted that the object of Nature, in producing metals, 
was the formation of gold, as being the moft perfe& of 
thefe fubftances; and that the failuré, in all cafes, was 
owing folely to the interpofition of certain impurities: it 
was known alfo, that the common methods of refining de- 
pended on the feparation of the precious metals from the 
bafer ones, with which they were mixed and contaminated ; 
the conclufion, therefore, did not feem, a priori, very ex= 
travagant ; that, by an improvement in the art of refining, 
fuch of the cheaper metals as appeared the moft to refemble 
gold, might be freed from thofe impurities in which the 
whole difference between them and gold confifted. Lead, 
from its fpecific gravity, and copper, from its colour, were 
the principal fubje€ts of experiment ; and when it is con- 
fidered that arfenic was not yet difcovered to be a metal, 
and the amazing effeéts of this fubftance in difguifing the 
properties of gold, inftead of being furprifed at the ac- 
counts of tran{mutations, the principal wonder is, that they 
are not ftill more numerous, and fupported by more unex- 
ceptionable evidence. The fubftance capable of effe@ing 
this extraordinary change was called the elixir, or medicine 
of metals, the tinéture, the powder of proje€tion or philo- 
fopher’s ftone, a very {mall portion of which was adequate 
to the tranfmutation of a very large proportion of lead 
or copper ; and by ufing a greater quantity than neceflary 
of this powder, the gold refulting from the operation ac- 
quired the property of acting itfelf as an elixir. Such is 
the fimpleft and moft confiftent theory of the great work, 
as delivered in the writings of the beft and moft philofophi- 
cal of the alchemifts ; nor when its real importance is con- 
fidered in regard to chemical fcience, and many of the 
arts, when too it is remembered what numerous and un- 
fufpeéted fources of error exifted at that early period of 
chemical inveftigation in which it flourifhed, and the im- 
pofing theory whereby it was fupported, fhall we lightly 
{tigmatife thofe who honeftly devoted much of their time to 
o purfuit, with the opprobrious appellation of pertinacious 
olly. 

IV. If we were to enter upon a minute examination of 
the evidence, by which the principal inftances of tranfmu- 
tation are fupported, it would extend this article beyond its 
due limits; the documents befides are fo equivocal, and the 
witnefles fo fufpicious or incompetent, that the enquiry 
would butill repay the tvouble: in the room of this, there- 
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fore, we fhall lay down fome general confiderations, which 
by their agreement or difagreement with any particular 
cafe, will enable us to form a probable judgment of its 
truth or falfehood. Nor is this, although a fummary way 
of treating the queftion, unfair or unallowed. In any 
fyftem that is offered to our belief, if we can point out 
a fundamental error or contradi€tion, we may well excufe 
ourfelves from difcufling the proofs adduced in favour of 
detached parts. With what flrength of evidence are many 
ftories of apparitions and witchcraft fupported, how ge- 
nerally were they believed at the time of their occurrence, 
and how univerlally are they lighted and ridiculed at pre- 
fent, not from any new flaw difcoverable in the evidence, 
but from their variance with general principles and ex- 
perience ? 

That the philofopher’s ftone never exifted, that no metal 
has ever yet, by human art, been produced or decompofed, 
is highly probable, from the convincing proofs which have 
been afforded by the progrefs of chemical philofophy, of 
the fundamental errors, both in fa& and theory, to which 
even the ableft of the alchemifts were fubje@. All che- 
mical knowledge was anciently made a fecret of ; but, by 
the invention of printing, and the rife of a more liberal 
fpirit of communication, it may be added alfo, by the fu- 
periority of modern over ancient fcience, all noftrums and 
myfteries have in a great meafure difappeared, and what- 
ever was of fufficient importance to attraét general attention, 
has been added to the ftock of general information. In 
the mean time, alchemy has ceafed to be an objet of cu- 
riofity, not becaufe its end was mean and trivial, but be- 
caufe all its fuppofed great fa&ts have been refolved into 
miftakes. The value of the precious metals, inftead of di- 
minifhing, has rather been increafing, the direét contrary 
to which would have been the cafe, had they been capable 
of being produced from any of the bafer ones. The pro- 
feffors of alchemy have been chiefly poor, and have in many 
cafes even offered to divulge their fecret for a fum of money ; 
that is, being in poffeffion of the art of producing gold 
ad infinitum, they have offered to communicate this won- 
derful knowledge for a few ounces of the very fubftance 
which they could manufaQure by the hundred weight. 
Some of the alchemifts in the dark ages, efpecially in Ger- 
many, who had the unfortunate reputation of poflefling 
the philofopher’s ftone, were imprifoned by the princes of 
the country, and furnifhed with chemical apparatus, till 
they fhould have purchafed their liberty, by producing a 
certain weight of gold, but not an ounce was ever pro- 
cured by this method. It is remarkable too, that the 
mott fkilful and reputable of the alchemifts, although they 
maintain the sees of tran{mutation, and profefs to 
know the method by which it is to be effected, are very 
far from affirming, that they have themfelves aCtually fuc- 
ceeded in the attempt. Again, if from the beit attefted 
inftances of gold-making, we exclude thofe which depend 
on the fufpicious teftimony of the alchemifts themfelves, 
or the incompetent evidence of men entirely ignorant of 
chemical {cience, we fhall find the remainder reduced almott 
to nothing. The royal academy of fciences at Paris, dur- 
ing the firft years of its inftitution, was almoft overwhelm- 
ed with applications from men who profeffed to be able to 
make or deteriorate gold at pleafure; either in this refpe& 
deceiving themfelves, or in the hope of facilitating their 
attempts on the public credulity, by the fanétion of that 
learned body : many experiments were in confequence made 
in their prefence, all of which totally failed of fuccefs. 
Thefe repeated deteétions, like thofe on the fubje& of 
witchcraft, appear to have decided the opinions of phi- 


lofophers refpeéting the falfehood of alchemy; and though 
the wonder of the ignorant is {till occafionally called forth 
on both thefe fubjeéts, they are no longer confidered as 
worthy of a ferious refutation. 

Boerhaave Elementa Chemie. Bergman’s Effays. En- 
cycloped. Method. Art. Alchimie. | Macquer’s Chemical 
Diétionary. 

ALCHIMELECH, in Botany, the Egyptian melilot. 
Ray. 

ALCHINDUS, James, in Biography, an Arabian phy- 
fician, is fuppofed to haye lived about the middle of the 
twelfth century. His work, “ De Medicinarum compofi- 
tarum gradibus inveftigandis,’’ was publifhed with the works 
of Mefue, at Venice, in folio, in 15615, and 1603. 

ALCHOLLEA, a kind of food in ufe among the 
weltern Moors, being flefhy meat, pickled, dried, boiledy 
and potted. 

ALCHORNEA, in Botany, a genus of the dicecia mona- 
delphia clafs and order of profeflor Martyn, and monadel- 
phia odandria of Swartz and Gmelin, the charaéters of 
which are, that the calyx of the maleis a three or five-leaved 
perianthium ; leaflets ovate, concave, equal, coloured, and 
deciduous; no corolla; the ftamina have eight filaments, 
equal, fearcely longer than the calyx, flightly connate at the 
bafe, anthers ovate and upright; the piftillum is a rudi- 
ment: the calyx of the female is a one-leafed, four or five- 
toothed perianthium, the teeth equal and fmall; ro corolla ; 
the piftillum has a germ twin, fuperior, ftyles two, very 
long and filiform, fiigmas fimple and acute ; the pericar- 
pium is a capfule berricd, two-feeded, two-celled, two- 
valved ; the feeds are folitary, large and oblong ; there is 
one fpecies, wiz. A. Jatifolia. 

ALCIATI, Anprew, in Biography, an eminent civi- 
lian, was born at Milan in 1492. Having fludied the law 
in the univerfity of Pavia, and in that of Bologna, he com- 
menced the exercife of his profeffion at Milan in 1517, and 
became profeffor of civil law, in the univerfity of Avignon, 
in 1518. Although his falary amounted to 600 crowns, 
and the number of his auditors was 800, he left this lu- 
crative and honourable fituation in difguft, becaufe the city 
of Avignon was unable to make a regular payment of his 
ftipend, in 1522, and refumed his firft profeffion at Milan. 
In 1529, he was invited by Francis I. the king of France, 
to promote the ftudy of the civil law at Bourges ; but im- 
pelled by avarice, he fucceflively changed his fituation to 
Pavia, Bologna, and Ferrara, in each of which places he 
had many fcholars and clients, and received ample recom- 
pence for his labours. When he was cenfured by his friends 
for his frequent changes, he vainly interrogated them, whe- 
ther they blamed the fun for revolving to enlighten all na- 
tions; or, whether, when they admired the fixed ftars, 
they found fault with the planets? But his predominant 
principle was avarice: and this principle induced him to 
decline accepting the offer of Paul III. to quit Ferrara 
and fettle at Rome. ‘* Why,’ faid he, ‘ fhould I, for the 
uncertain and empty hope of the purple, relinquifh the 
honours of my profeffion, accompanied with the poffeffion of 
a rich ftipend 2”? From Ferrara, Alciati returned to Pavia, 
and in 1550, died of a furfeit, occafioned by excefs of eat- 
ing. He poffeffed, without doubt, diftinguifhed talents, 
blended with a confiderable degree of felfifhnefs and mean- 
nefs ; and he very materially contributed to the improvement 
of his profeffion, introducing a taite for polite literature, 
and banifhing that barbarous latinity, which had before his 
time prevailed in the le€tures and writings of the civilians. 
Erafmus beftows upon him this high encomium: ‘ The 
praife which Cicero divides between Scevola and Crates, 
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when he calls the latter the orator beft fkilled in law, and 
the former the lawyer who was the moft eloquent, is, by 
the confent of the learned, united in Alciati.?? His firft 
work was, “* An Explanation and Corretion of the Greek 
terms which are met with in the Digefts,” firft publifhed in 
Ttaly and afterwards at Strafburg, in 1515. This was fol- 
lowed by “ Paradoxes of the Civil Law,” ‘ Difpunétiones 
et Pretermiffa,? publifhed about the year y517. “ His 
treatife “ De Verborum Significatione,’? was printed at 
Bourges in 1529. ‘Thefe, and many other works on jurif- 
prudence, were published in 1571, in fix folio volumes. He 
alfo wrote notes on Tacitus, of whofe ftyle he fays, that 
energy of language contends with elegance. He alfo 
wrote ‘* Emblems” in verfe; of which the elder Scaliger 
fays, ‘¢ that they are entertaining, chalte, and elegant, and 
not without ftrength ;”’ and that ‘ the fentiments are fuch 
as may be ufeful, even in civil life.’ Thefe were publifhed 
at Augfburg, in 8vo. in 15313 and in 4to. at Padua, with 
notes, in 1661: and they have been tranflated into various 
Janguages. Other works of Alciati, not included in’the 
folio edition, are * Refponfa,” Lugd. 1561; “ Hittoria 
Mediolanenfis,”? 8vo. 16253; ‘ De forma Romani Imperii,” 
8vo. 1559; “ Epigrammata,” Svo. 1629. A volume of 
his letters was publifhed at Utrecht in 1697; and in 1695, 
appeared a letter, which he wrote toa friend who had be- 
come a friar, reprefenting the imprudence of his condua, 
and expofing, with great f{pirit, the abufes of monattic life. 
Gen. Di&. Gen. Biog. 

Auciati, Joun Patt, a native of Milan, diftinguifhed 
himfelf in the 16th century, among thofe proteftants who 
receded to the greateft diftance from the Catholic faith, by 
denying the do¢irine of the Trinity, and afferting that Jefus 
Chrift did not exift ‘before he was born of the Virgin Mary. 
With a view of indulging his fpeculations and profecuting 
his inquiries without moleftation, he removed to Geneva. 
Here he found proteftants no lefs intolerant than papifts. 
From hence the zeal of Calvin in the perfecution of Serve- 
tus, and the demand of fub{cription to the formulary of the 
Ttalian church at Geneva, obliged him, ard others denomi- 
nated Socinians, tofeek refuge in fome other country. Ac- 
cordingly they fled to Poland, where Alciati and Blandrata 
were very fuccefsful in ‘diffeminating their opinions. To- 
wards the clofe of ‘his life, Alciati was reproached with 
having renounced Chriitianity, and becoming a Mahome- 
tan; but this is probably a calumny, fimilar to that which 
has been alleged againft others, becaufe they have concur- 
red with the Mahometans in maintaining the fimple unity of 
the divine nature. “Calvin and Beza have been very fevere 
in their charges againft Alciati, reprefenting him not only as 
ignorant, but frantic ; this, however, is one of thofe inftances 
jn which allowance fhould be made for that vehemence and 
inve@tive which are often the refult of difference of opinion. 
Alciati clofed his life at Dantzic. In 1564, he publifhed 
« Letters to Gregorio Pauli’ again{t the pre-exiftence of 
Chrift. Gen. Did. 

ALCIBIADES, an Athenian general, was the fon of 
Clinias, the nephew of Pericles, and lineally defcended 
from Ajax ; and as much, diftinguifhed by the comelinefs of 
his perfon and the natural endowments of his underftanding, 
as by his rank and fortune. In early life he manifefted thofe 
talents and propenfities, which, duly cultivated and directed, 
would have rendered him eminent and illuftrious. But his 
accomplifhments and connections betrayed him into many 
{nares and dangers, which he wanted refolution to avoid. 
Nature, in him, fays Cornelius Nepos, had exerted her ut- 
moft force ; fince, whether we confider his virtues or his 
vices, he was diftinguifhed from his fellow-citizens. He was 
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ftudious and learned, eloqnent, afpiring, and inde‘atigable 
in his puriuits ; whatever were the objeéts t» which his views 
were directed, liberal, magnificent, and affable ; and he knew 
when to affume thefe virtues when they fuited his purpofe, 
and to accommodate himfelf to the times; but when he gave 
a loofe to his paffions, he was indolent, hix irious, diffolute, 
addiéted ‘to illicit amours, intemperate, and profane. As 
he entered into life with many advantages, that are adapted 
to command attention and elteem, he became a very general 
object of that love, which among the Greeks was fometimes 
a pure, fometimes an ambiguous, and fometimes a fcandalous 
attachment. It was his felicity to engage the honourable 
regard and friendfhip of Socrates ; and to his inftru€tion and 
influence, he was much indebted 5 and though his preceptor 
was lefs fuccefsful than he wifhed, in rettraining his vicious in- 
clinations, implanting in his mind good principles, and guiding 
him to laudable purfuits, his pupil feems never to have to- 
tally loft the benefit of his good counfel. Of his vivacity 
and refolution, when he was very young, the writers of his 
life have recorded feveral inftances, which indicate his cha- 
raéteriltic temper. When he wifhed to ftop a waggon which 
was pafling along the road, and interrupting a play in which 
he was engaged, and his perfuafion had proved ineffeGiual, 
he threw himfelf direGtly before it, and challenged the driver 
to proceed ; and this fudden difplay of refolution frightened 
him, and made him {top his horfes. On another occafion he 
went into a grammar-{chool, and afked for a volume of 
Homer, which the mafter was unable to produce; he gave 
him a box on the earand departed ; intimating by this ation, 
that a perfon who was not converfant with Homer was not 
fit to be a teacher of youth. As an aét of frolic, and for 
the gratification of his companions, he committed the fame 
act of infolence on Hipponicns, a refpeétable man of rank 
and fortune ; but early on the next morning he went to his 
houfe, and being admitted into his prefence, {tripped himfelf, 
and offered his naked body to any chaftifement which Hip- 
ponicus might think due to him. By this humiliation he 
not only appeafed Hipponicus, but conciliated his efteem, 
and afterwards obtained his daughter Hipparete in marriage. 
Alcibiades, as he advanced in years, addicted himfelf to the 
chariot-races, and he is faid to have been the firlt perfon 
who fent feven chariots at one time to the Olympic games. 
The magnificence which he difplayed on thefe occafions, 
rendered him popular in the Grecian {tates ; and at Athens 
in particular his conduct in various ref{peéts became the topic 
of very general converfation. In order to divert their at- 
tention from the more frivolous and faulty parts of his cha- 
rater, he is faid to have cut off the tail of a very beautiful 
dog, which he much valued. The afpiring and aétive dif- 
pofition of Alcibiades led him at an early period to military 
fervice. His firft campaign was in the war which Athens 
carried on again{t Potidea; Socrates attended him, and 
preferved his life, when, after fighting valiantly, he fell 
wounded in the field. In the battle of Delium, {ome years 
afterwards, he returned the obligation, by guarding Socrates 
in the retreat, and bringing him off fecurely. A treaty of 
peace having been eftablifhed between the Athenians and 
Spartans, by the inftrumentality of Nicias, who by this event 
had acquired popularity and influence, the jealoufy of Al- 
cibiades was excited, and his ambition led him to overturn 
the pacific fyftem which Nicias was anxious to preferve. 
With this view he encouraged the people of Argos to break 
with the Spartans, and promifed them the fuccour of the 
Athenians ; and he exerted himfelf in widening the differ. 
ence that {till fubfifted between the Lacedemonians and the 
latter. He alfo reprefented Nicias as more attached to 
Sparta than Athens, and by his eloquence contributed to 
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fubvert his popularity, and to make him odious to the people. 


When ambafladors arrived from Lacedemonia, with full 
powers to terminate all differences, he contrived, by an ar- 
tifice, to prepoffefs them in his favour; and to induce them 
to declare, that though they were deputed to propofe an 
accommodation, they were not empowered to bring matters 
to aconclufion. He then charged them with prevarication, 
and defeated the obje&t of their embafly. Having fo far 
fucceeded, he immediately recommended the caufe of the 
Argives, Mantineans and Eleans, who fought the friendfhip 
of Athens ; but before any refolution could be adopted, an 
earthquake happened, which of courfe diffolved the affembly. 
When Nicias returned from Sparta, without having fuc- 
ceeded in his negociations, the Athenians concluded a 
league with the Argives and the other ftates above men- 
tioned, for 100 years. Alcibiades was now become fo po- 
pular, that he was appointed to the command of a fleet 
which was deftined to affift the Argives, and to put an end 
to the difputes which prevailed in their capital. The dif- 
pofition of the people with regard to Alcibiades is juftly re- 
prefented by Ariftophanes, in his comedy of ‘* The Frogs,” 
(AG. v. fc. 4.) “ They hate Alcibiades,”’ fays he, ‘and 
yet cannot do without him.” The mifanthrope ‘Timon 
formed a much better judgment of this conduét of Alci- 
biades. When he met him as he was coming from the af- 
fembly, and obferved the refpeét with which he was treated, 
he took him by the hand and addreffed him; ** Go on and 
profper, my fon; thou doft right in pufhing thy fortune, 
for thy advancement will be the rvin of all thefe people.” 
"Fhe war of Sicily, which foon followed, proved that Timon 
was not miftaken. The Athenians had long been defirous 
of eftablifhing themfelves in this ifland. Their ardour was 
inflamed by Alcibiades, who encouraged the delufive hope, 
that Sicily would be only their place of arms and arfenal ; 
and that they fhould proceed from hence to the conquelt of 


Carthage, and make themfelves mafters of all Africa and, 


the fea, as far as the pillars of Hercules. Nicias and Al- 
cibiades had harangued the people on this fubje@t ; but the 
latter prevailed. A: powerful armament was prepared for 
the expedition ; and Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus were 
appointed joint commanders. When every thing was pre- 
pared, and the fleet was ready for failing, feveral unfavour- 
able omens occurred, which excited in the minds of the 
people very diftrefling apprehenfions. One of thefe omens 
was peculiarly momentous to the fortune of Alcibiades. 
The Herma, or half ftatues of Mercury, which ftood at 
the entrances of private houfes and temples at Athens, were 
in one night mutilated and deftroyed. Alcibiades was fuf- 
pected of being concerned in this act of impiety, and he was 
adtually charged with having defaced other ftatues and with 
having ridiculed fome of the facred myfteries. The fleet, 
however, failed ; but foon after their arrival in Sicily, Alci« 
biades was recalled ; but having accompanied the meffengers 
as far as Thurium, he abfconded and withdrew to Pelopon- 
nefus. Being afked, on this occafion, whether he would not 
rely on his country with regard to the judgment it might 

afs on him, he replied, ‘ I would not rely on my. mother, 
left fhe fhould miftake a black bean for a white one,’’ re- 
ferring to the ufe of beans in giving fuffrages, in which a 
black bean denoted condemnation. On his non-appearance 
he was condemned, his property confifcated, and the priefts 
and prieftefles were commanded to curfe him. Among the 
latter was Theano, who oppofed this decree, alleging, 
‘© that fhe had been appointed prieftefs, not to curfe but to 
blefs.””, When news was fome time after brought to Alci- 
biades, that the Athenians had condemned him to die, he 
is faid to have declared, ‘I will make them fenfible, that 
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Tam ftill alive.” Alcibiades, in confequence of this event, 
abandoned the intereft of his country, and induced the 
Spartans to fuccour the Syracufans, and to declare war 
againft Athens. At Sparta he aflumed the Lacedemonian 
difcipline, and by his verfatility of difpofition and manners, 
gained univerfal efteem. He cut his hair fhort, bathed in 
cold water, fed upon coarfe bread and black broth, and 
affeGted fimplicity and gravity of demeanour. He was at 
the fame time aétive in his exertions, induced feveral of the 
cities of Ionia to revolt from the Athenians, and engaged 
Tiffaphernes, the king of Perfia’s lieutenant, to concur in 
a league with the Spartans. Whilft he was thus employed, 
he engaged in an intrigue with the wife of the Spartan king, 
Agis, with the vain ambition, as he pretended, of giving a 
line of kings to the Lacedemonians; and Agis became his 
implacable enemy. He faved his life by taking refuge with 
Tiffaphernes, and in this new fituation, he conformed to the 
luxurious manners of the Perfians, and praétifed adulation 
to fuch a degree, as completely to ingratiate himfelf with 
the Satrap. By his counfel, Tiflaphernes maintained an 
even balance between the Athenians and Lacedemonians ; 
and Alcibiades at length contrived to make the friendthip of 
the Perfians the means of his own return to Athens. The 
contlitution of the government having been changed, partly 
by his-counfel and agency, froma democracy to an oligarchy, 
he was recalled by unanimous confent. But before his re- 
turn he determined to merit the honour to which he was af- 
piring by fome illultrious exploit. Accordingly, in conjunc- 
tion with the other Athenian commanders Theramenes and 
Thrafybulus, he took feveral places and gained feveral vidto- 
ries over the-Spartans and their allies, and then fet fail for 
Athens, with a fleet of 200 fhips laden: with. rich fpoils, 
together with the fhips and flags captured from the enemy. 
A. M. 3597, B. C. 407. His reception was in a very high 
degree flattering and honourable ;. and. in an affembly of the 
people, he deplored his misfortunes, which he afcribed to 
his own evil genius more than to the ill-will of his country- 
men ; and by his eloquent and pathetic fpeech fo pleafed his 
audience, that- crowns of gold. were decreed him; he was 
appointed general by fea and land with unlimited power; 
his fortunes were reftored to him; and he was abfolved by 
the Eumolpides and Ceryces from all the execrations that 
had been denounced againit him. As for me,” fays The- 
odorus, one of the perfons employed in revoking the impre- 
cations, * I have not. curfed him, if he has done no evil to 
his country.” ’ 

When this- pageantry: was concluded, he fet fail with 
100 fhips for the ifland of Andros, which had revolted ; 
and having gained a victory, he departed for Caria in order 
to raife money, and left the fleet in the charge of Antio- 
chuss. Before his return, Lyfander, the Spartan com- 
mander, brought ona battle, defeated the Athenian fleet, - 
and flew Antiochus. The confequence of this difafter 
was difcontent.at Athens, and the lofs of his;command- 
Inftead of returning home, he colleéted a band. of: foldiers 
of fortune, and enriched himfelf by the booty:which he 
took among the Thracian tribes; avoided the. fate of the 
10.new commanders appointed by the Athenians, moft of 
whom loft their lives, on account of their ill fuccefs; and 
warned the Athenian commanders of the danger to which 
their fleet was expofed at /Egos-potamos.. When Athens 
was taken by Lyfander, Alcibiades retired to Bithy- 
nia, where he was plundered of part of his property, 
and from hence he went to Phrygia, and obtained the pro- 
tection: of -Pharnabazus the Perfian governor.. The Athe- 
nians, fuffering under the oppreffion of the 3o tyrants, 
direéted their views to Alcibiades; and as_foon.as the 
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tyrants themfelves were apprifed of it, they determined 
his death. Critias, one of the number, and formerly a 
mate friend of Alcibiades, was a€tive on the occafion; and en- 
gaged Lyfander to apply to Pharnabazus for concurring in 
their purpofe. Alcibiades refided at this time in a y 
of Phrygia, with his miftrefs Timandra. he aflaffin 
rounded his houfe, and fet it on fire: baying in vai 
tempted to extinguifh it, he rufhed forth, and fafely pafled 
through it; but the darts of his murderers were poured 
upon him from a diftance, and difpatched him. Timandra 
wrapped up the body in her own garments, and buried it in 
2 town called Meliffa, where the emperor Adrian long after- 
wards caufed a marble ftatue to be ereéted to his memory, 
and a bull to be annually facrificed on his tomb. His death 
happened about the 4oth year of his age, Ante Chrift. 403. 
Some of his writings were extant in the time of Cicero, 
Orat. ii. 22. 

“It is not ealy to fay,”’ fays Rollin, in defcribing the 
charaGter of Alcibiades, * whether his good or bad qualities 
were moft pernicious to his country; for with the one he 
deceived, and with the other he oppreffed it. In him dif- 
tinguifhed valour was united with nobility of blood. His 
perfon was beautiful and finely made; he was eloquent, of 
great ability in affairs, infinuating, and formed for charming 
all mankind. He loved glory, but without prejudice to his 
inclination for pleafure ; nor was he fo fond of pleafure as 
to negleét his glory for it. He knew how to give into or 
abftra& himfelf from it, according to the fituation of his 
affairs. Never was there duétility of genius equal to his. 
He metamorphofed himfelf with incredible facility, like a 
Proteus, into the moft contrary forms, and fupported them 
all with as much eafe-and grace, as if each had been natu- 
ral to him. This convertibility of character, according to 
occafions, the cuftoms of countries, and his own interefts, 
difcovers a heart yoid of principles, without either truth or 
juftice. He did not confine himfelf either to religion, 
virtue, laws, duties, or his country. His fole rule of a¢tion 
was his private ambition, to which he reduced every thing. 
His aim was to pleafe, to dazzle, and to be beloved; but 
at the fame time to fubjeét thofe he foothed. He favoured 
them only as they ferved his purpofes ; and made his cor- 
refpondence and fociety a means of engrofling every thing 
to himfelf. His life was a perpetual mixture of good and 
evil. His fallies for virtue were ill fuftained, and quickly 
degenerated into vices and crimes, very little to the honour 
of the inftructions of that great philolopher, who took no 
{mall pains to cultivate him into a man of worth. His 
actions were glorious, but witkout rule or principle. His 
character was elevated and grand, but without conneétion 
and confiftence. He was fucceflively the fupport and the 
terror of the Lacedemonians and Perfians. He was either 
the misfortune or refuge of his own country, according to 
his declaring for or againft it. In fine, he was the author 
of an univerfal deftru@&tive war in Greece, from the fole 
motive of commanding, by inducing the Athenians to be- 
fiege Syracufe; much lefs from the hope of conquering 
Sicily, and afterwards Afsica, than with the defign of keep- 
ing Athens in dependence upon himfelf; convinced that 
having to deal with an inconftant, fufpicious, ungrateful, 
jealous people, averfe to thofe that governed, it was neceffary 
to engage them continually in fome great affair, in order to 
make his fervices always neceflary to them, and that they 
might not be at leifure to examine, cenfure, and condemn 
his condué&. 

He had the fate generally experienced by perfons of his 
charaéter, and of which they cannot reafonably complain. 
He never loved any one, himfelf being his fole motive ; 
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nor ever found a friend. He made it his merit and glory 
to amufe all men, and nobody confided in, or adhered to 
him, His fole view was to live with fplendour, and to lord 
it univerfally ; and he perifhed miferably, abandoned by the 
whole world, and obliged at his death to the feeble fervices 
and impotent zeal of one only woman, for the laft honours 
rendered to his remains.’? Plutarch in Alcib. Oper. tom. i. 
p- 191. Corn. Nepos. in Alcib. Thucydides, p. 316, &c. 
Ed. Duken. Diod. Sicul. tom. i. p. 502-647. Ed. Wef- 
{cling. Xenophon, Hellen. lib. ii. Rollin’s Anc. Hitt. vol. 
iii, p. 164-303. Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. v. p. 293, &e. 

ALCIBIADES, was the name of one of the martyrs at 
Lyons, A.D. 177. He came originally from Phrygia, and 
led a very auftere life, living upon bread and water: but 
was afterwards perfuaded, in order to avoid giving offence, 
to partake of all forts of food promifcuoufly, and to give God 
thanks. Lardner’s works, vol. vii. p. 430. 

AciBiabEs, in Entomology, a {pecies of Paririo Egues, 
with white wings, the anterior bounded by a black margin, 
the poftcrior marked below and at their tip with ferruginous 
black fpots, found at Tranquebar. 

ALCIBIUM, in Botany, a word ufed fometimes by the 
ancients as an epithet for a kind of echium, or viper’s bug- 
lofs, and fometimes as the name of a peculiar plant. 

ALCIDAMAS, in Biography, a native of Elza, in 
fEolia, was the difciple of Gorgias Leontinus, and contem- 
porary with Ifocrates, and lived about 400 years before 
Chnift. Two orations are extant under his name, viz. 
“ Ulyffis contra Palamedem,”’ publifhed by Aldus, in his 
edition of the Orations of A®fchines, Lyfias, &c. in fol. at 
Venice in 1513, and by H. Stephens in 1575; and another 
“‘ Contra Sophiftas,”’ annexed to Aldus’s edition of Ifocrates 
at Venice in 1518. Cicero (Tufcul. lb. p.i. 48, Op. tom. ii. 
p- 346, ed. Olivet.) mentions Alcidamas at the author of a 
difcourfe on the praife of death. Fabric. Bib. Gree. lib. ii. 
c. 26, tom. 1. p. goo. 

Axcipamas, in Entomology, a name given by Cramer to 
the Paritio Turaus of Linneus. 

ALCIDES, a fpecies of papitio plebejus, with caus 
dated black wings dotted with blue, ferruginous below, 
and marked with a yellowifh ftreak ; found in Sierra Leona 
in Africa. 

Axcipes, is alfo a fpecies of scaraB#£us, with the hora 
of the thorax bent, bearded below, and unidentated, and the 
head recurved and naked, found in India. 

AxcipEs, in Mythology, the furname of Hercules. See 
Ace£us. 

ALCIDON, in Ancient Geography, a river of Triphylia, 
which rofe on the frontiers of Arcadia, and difcharged itfelf 
into the Jardanus. 

_ALCIMEDON, a plain of Arcadia, north of Man- 
tinea. 

ALCINOUS, in Biography and Hiflory, is reprefented 
by Homer as king of the Phzacians, in the ifland now 
called Corfu. His fubjeéts were excellent mariners, and 
much addiéted to the dance and fong, and every kind of 
focial pleafure ; they were employed in conduéting the fhip- 
wrecked Ulyfles, who was hofpitably received by Alcinous, 
to Ithaca. The tafte of Alcinous for horticulture is much 
celebrated; and his garden, or orchard, is defcribed by Ho- 
mer as affording an abundance of fruit in quick fucceflion, 
and alfo copious ftreams and pleafant fhade. Homer Odyf, 
lib. vii. v. 108. 

Hence we read in ancient geography, of the port, and 
ate of the gardens of Alcinous, which pertained to this 
ifland. 

Axcinous, a Platonic philofopher, probably lived about 

the 
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the beginning of the fecond century of the Chriftian 2ra, 
and wrote a perfpicuous and elegant ‘ Introdu¢tion to the 
Philofophy of Plato,”’ containing a fummary of his doétrine. 
It was publifhed in Greek by Aldus, at Venice, in 1521 
and 1532, Svo.; and with Ficinus’s Latin tranflation, at 
Bafil, in 1532; and at Paris, in 1562, ato.; by Charpen- 
tier, with a Commentary, at Paris, in 15733; by Heinfius, 
Gr. and Lat. 8vo., at Leyden, in 1607, and reprinted at 
Oxford in 1667, 8vo.; and in Englifh, by Stanley, Lon- 
don, in 1655, 1687, &c. Fabr. Bib. Grec: lib. iv. c. 23. 
vol. iv. p. 40, &c. 

ALCIONIO, Peter, a learned Italian, contributed to 
the revival of letters in the 16th century. He fludied the 
Latin and Greek languages with great diligence, and was 
for many years corrector of the prefs to Aldus Manutius at 
Venice. His learning advanced him to a profeflorfhip at 
Florence, under the pontificate of Adrian VI. He tranf- 
lated many Greek works into Latin, and his tranflations 
have been highly commended. He was alfo the author of 
many original productions, which prove him to be a man of 
talents. In his difpofition and manners, however, he was 
chargeable with morofenefs and ingratitude, and with in- 
temperance and gluttony. Whilft he unduly valued him- 
felf on account-of his own performances, he detracted from 
the merit of others. In the troubles excited at Rome by the 
Colonnas, he loft his eftate; and in the year 1527, when 
the emperor’s forces took the city, he received a wound as 
he was going to join the pope in the caftle of St. Angelo ; 
but upon the raifing of the fiege, he deferted his patron, 
and united with Cardinal Pompey Colonna, at whofe houfe 
he fickened and died. His piece on exile, in the compofi- 
tion of which he was reported to have purloined a treatife 
of Cicero, ‘ de Gloria,” which he had found in the library 
of a monattery, and afterwards deftroyed, his ‘* Orations on 
the taking of Rome by Charles V. and on the knights who 
died at the fiege of Rhodes,”’ are all the original works which 
he left. The former was printed at Venice, in 1522, in 4to. 
and again at Leipfic, in 1702, under the title of “ Analecta 
de Calamitate Literatorum.”” Gen. Biog. 

ALCIPHRON, a philofopher of Magnefia, mentioned 
by A. Antoninus and Suidas, flourifhed in the time of 
Alexander the Great. He is different from Alciphron, the 
fophift, whofe age is unknown, who wrote epiltles on va- 
rious topics, of which an edition was publifhed at Leipfic, 
in 8vo. in 1715. Fabr. Bib. Grec. hib.i. c. 10. vol.i. 

Swain: yo ort 
F AicrrnRon, in Entomology, a name given to the Pua- 
LENA noua carice, with cinereous wings, white ftreaks and 
point in the middle, yellow at the bafe, and five black points, 
found in the Indian fig. 

ALCIPPUS, a fpecies of Parit1o Danaus, with yel- 
low entire wings, a black margin, and white points, the 
pofterior having a white difc, and black points, found in 
America. 

ALCIS, in Mythology, the name of a deity worthipped 
by the Naharvali, a nation of Germans: and a name given 
to Minerva by the Macedonians. Tacit. Germ. 43. Liv. 
42. 51. 

‘SLCKHAUSEN, in Geography, a town of Suabia, 
belonging to the grand-mafter of the Teutonic order, in the 
county of Wehringen. 

ALCM ON, in Biography, a phyfician and philofopher, 
was born at Crotona, and probably flourifhed about 500 years 
before Chrift, as he wasa difciple of Pythagoras, and attend- 
ed his leGtures. He is faid to have been the firft perfon who 
attempted the diffeGtion of a dead body, and of various 


animals, in order to examine the ftru€ture of the parts, and 
Vou. I, 
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to have difcovered the cochlea, one of the bones forming 
the organ ofhearing. Le Clerc. Hilt. dela Medicine, p. 94. 


He is faid by Chalcidius, Haller obferves, (Bib. Anat. 
vol. i. p. 10.) to have attempted a treatife on anatomy, 
which, however, is loft. The fum of his tenets, as far as 
they can be collected from fcattered fragments, is this: 
« Natural objects, which appear multiform to men, are in 
reality two-fold ; intelligible natures, which are immuta- 
ble, and material forms, which are infinitely variable. 
The fun, moon, ard ftars are eternal, and are inhabited 
by portions of that divine fire, which is the firft principle 
in nature. The moon is in the form of a boat, and when 
the bottom of the boat is turned towards the earth, it 
is invifible. Fhe brain ts the chief feat of the foul, which 
is in perpetual aétion and immortal. Health confifts in pre- 
ferving a due mean between the extremes of heat and 
cold, drynefs and moifture.”? Diogen. Laert. lib. vii. 
§ 83. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib.t. p.jo5. Arift. Met. 
lib. r..c.5. lib.v. c.1. Jamblic. Vit. Pyth.c. 23. n° 104. 
Cicer. de ‘Nat. Deor. lib. i. c. 11. Stob. Ecl. Phyf. p. 54, 
60, 93. Plut. Plac. Phil. lib.it. c 16, 27. lib. iv. c. 17. 
Fabr. Bib. Gree. lib. vi. c.Q. tom. xii. p.49. Brucker’s 
Phil. by Enfield, vol. i. p. 401. 

ALCMAER, or Ackmaar, in Geography, a town of the 
United Provinces in North Holland, about four miles from 
the fea, and 18 miles from Amfterdam. The ftreets are re- 
gular, the houfes well built, and it is kept clean and neat by 
means of its canals. ‘he land about the town was formerly 
full of moraffes, but fince it has been drained it is become 
exceeding good meadow-land, and the town is furrounded by 
produtive orchards and gardens. The town, both within 
and without, has feveral beautiful walks. The noble canal 
that reaches from Alcmaer to Hoorn, was cut towards the 
beginning of the 17th century. This place was once very 
ftrong, and in 1573, obliged the Spantards to raife the 
fiege, after being encamped before it feven weeks. In the 
regifter of this town it is recorded, that in 1637, 120 tulips, 
with the offsets, fold for 90,000 florins. The butter and 
cheefe that are made in the neighbourhood are reckoned the 
beft in Holland, and furnifh confiderable articles of trade. 
N. lat. 52° 28’. E. long. 4° 26’. 

ALCMAN, in Biography, a Lyric poet, was born at 
Sardis, or at Sparta, and flourifhed in the 27th olympiad, 
about 670 years B.C. Heraclides of Pontus affures us, 
that he was in his youth a flave at Sparta, and that by his 
genius and good qualities he obtained his freedom and a high 
degree of reputation in Lyric poetry. He was a performer 
on the cithara, and probably fung verfes to the flute. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus (Strom. lib. 1. -c. 16. tom.i. p. 364— 
365, ed. Potteri.) makes him the author of mufic for choral 
dances, and according to Archytas Hermoniacus, cited by 
Athenzus, (Deipn. lib. xiii. c.8. p. 600.) Aleman was one 
of the firft and moft eminent compofers of fongs upon love 
and gallantry. Suidas fays, that he was the firft who ex- 
cluded hexameters from the verfes that were to be fung to 
the lyre, which afterwards obtained the title of Lyric poems, 
and /Elian tells us, that he was one of the great muficians 
that was called to Lacedzmon by the exigences of the ftate, 
and that he fung his airs to the found of the flute; by which 
Dr. Burney underftands that he taught the Spartan army 
to perform their evolutions to the found of his inftru- 
ment. Aleman, according to Athenzus, was not more re- 
markable for a mufical genius than for a voracious appetite, 
and /Blian claffes him among the greateft gluttons of an- 
tiquity ; and his intemperance was probably the caufe of 
the particular difeafe of which hg died. The Spartans 
ere€ted a monument to him, which fubfifted in the time of 
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Paufanias. Of the many poems attributed to him. by anti- 
quity, nothing remains befides a few fragments furnifhed by 
citations in Athenzus and other ancient writers, and pre- 
ferved by Neandrus, H. Stephens, and Urfinus. The name 
of his miftrefs was Megaloftrata, a poetefs. Aleman ufed 
the Doric diale&t. Tabr. Bib. Grae. lib. ii. c. 15. tom.i. 
p- 366. Burney’s Hilt. Mufic. vol.i. p. 385, &c. Some 
have confounded Alcman with Alemzon, the fon of Per- 
thus, of Croton, who, as Clem. Alex. (udi /upra) informs 
us, was the firft who wrote a book concerning nature. See 
alfo Menagius ad Laertium, viii. 83. 

ALCMANIAN, in the Aacient Poetry, a kind of lyric 
verfe, or metre, confilting of two dayls, and two trochees. 
Such e. gr. is - : 

© Virginibus paerifque cano.”’ 


The word is formed from Aleman, the name of an ancient 
Greek poet, in great efteem for his Erotics, or amorous 
compolitions. 

Some authors affizn other Alcmanian verfes, compofed of 


three datyls and a long fyllable. 
E. gr. 


Others give an Alcmanian, compofed of a daétyl, fpondee, 
and another daétyl, and a long {yllable. 


E. gr. «* Ne dubita, nam vera fides.” 


ALCMENA, in Mythology, the daughter of Electryon, 
king of Mycenz or Argos, wife of Amphitryoa, and mother 
of Hercules by Jupiter. 

ALCMEON, in Biography. See Avcmz£on. 

ALCMEONE, in Latomology, a fpecies of the Parinio 
Danaus, with rounded wings of the fame colour, yellow at the 
bafe and white at the tip, found in Malabar. 

ALCO, in Zoology, the name given to the Canis Ame- 
ricanus of Linneus, about the fize of a fquirrel, with a 
fmall head, pendulous ears, curved body, and fhort tail, 
There are two varieties, viz. the fat alco, ytzcuinte-por- 
zotli, canis Mexicanus of Hernandez, or michuacanens of 
Fernandes, which is extremely fat, head very {mall, ears 
pendulous, with the fore part of the head white, and yellowilh 
ears, fhort neck, arched back, yellow hair, white, fhort 
pendulous tail, large belly, fpotted with black, white legs 
and feet, and the female with fix confpicuous paps ; and the 
techichi of Fernandes, which is like the fmall dogs of Europe, 
except that it has a wild and melancholy air. The frit of 
thefe approaches the Iceland dog, and the fecond is perhaps 
the fame animal with the Aoupara, or crab-dog of Guiana, 
which in figure refembles the fox, and in its hair the jackal ; 
and has been called the crab-dog, becaufe it lives chiefly upon 
crabs and other teftaceous animals. 

ALCOBACA, in Geography, a town of Portugal, in 
Eftremadura, fituated upon a {mall river near the fea, and 
furrounded by mountains, in a beautiful fituation. It has 
a celebrated Ciltercian abbey, built by Alphonfo I. m 1148, 
which has beén the general fepulchre of the kings of that 
kingdom. It is fouth-eaft of Liria, and 63 leagues north- 
eaft of Peniche. This town carries on various manufac 
tures, the oldeft of which is in the monattery, eltablifhed by 
Pombal. . Cambrics and fine linens are made here, but the 
woollen manufa@ory, and that for {pinning of wool, which 
is performed by machinery, are more important. Link’s 
Travels.in Portugal, p. 278. 

ALCOCK, Joun, in Biography, an Englith Divine, 
was born at Beverly, in Yorkthire, and educated in the 
Univerlity of bata Sy where he took the degree of 
‘dodtor of laws. His eCclefialtical preferment was rapid, and 
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he was fucceffively bifhop of Rochefter, Worcefter, and 
Ely. In 1462 he was appointed matter of the rolls; in 
14.70 a privy-counfellor, and one of the ambafladors to the 
king of Caftile: in 1471 a commiffioner to treat with the 
commiffioners of the king of Scotland’; and in 1472 lord- 
high chancellor of England. He is reprefented as a prelate 
of diltmguifhed learning and piety, and alfo of fingular ab- 
ftinence and purity. He was not only a confiderable writer, 
but an excellent architect, fo that he was mide comptroller 
of the royal works and buildings under Icenry VII, He 
improved the palaces of his fevcral fees; founded a {cheol, 
according to Fuller, at Beverley; aud he was alfo the 
founder of Jefus College, in Cambridge, appropriating to 
this purpofe a nunnery, which was fo notorivus for incon- 
tincnce, that the fociety was called a community of {piritual 
harlots. This college was firlt detigned for a matter, fix 
feilows, and as many {cholars ; but urder the patronage of 
the bifhops of Ely, it has much increafed in buildings and 
revenues, and now contills of a matter, 16 fellows, and go 
fcholars. . Alcock was famous for preaching long fermons ; 
one of his fermons before the Univyertity latted upwards of 
two hours. He wrote feveral pieces, viz. ‘* Mons Perfee- 
tiovis ad Carthufhanos ;”” ‘ Abbatia Spiritus Sancti in pura 
Confcientia fundata;” ‘ Penitential Pfalms,” m Englith 
verfe; ‘© Homile vulgares;” ‘ Meditationcs pix; and 
‘* Sponfage of a Virgin to Chrilt.”” Befides thefce he wrote 
a treatife with the whimfical and punning title of ‘* Galli 
Cantus ad Confratres fuos,’? or the crowing of the cock te 
his brethren ; at the beginning ot which is a print of the 
bifhop preaching to the clergy, with a cock on each fide, 
and having alfo a cock in the firft page. This prelate died 
O&. 1, 1500, at Wifbeach, and was buried at a fumptuous 
chapel, which he had built for himfelf, and which, though 
now negleGed, is a noble fpecimen of his fill in achitcGture. 
Biog. Brit. 

ALCOER, in Geugraphy, a fmall town of Spain, in New 
Caftile, fituated in a fine country, between the Tagus and 
the river Cuyar. N. lat. 38° 55’. W. long. 4° 26'. 

ALCOHOL, ardent fpirit, /pirit of wine. dicocl, Efprit 
devin. Fr. Weingeiff, Germ. — Spirito ardente, Jpiriio de 
vino. Acguarzente, Italian. ‘The termalcohol is applied ex- 
clufively by modern chemifts, to the purely {pirituous part 
of all liquors that have undergone the vinous fermentation. 
As this fubitance bears a very high importance, both as a 
chemical agent and in its various combinations, we fhall be- 
{tow upon it confiderable attention, 

Alcohol 1s in all cafes the product of the faccharine prin- 
ciple, and is formed by the fucceffive procefles of vinous 
fermentation and dittillation. All fermented liquors, there- 
fore, agree in thefe two points; the one, that a faccharine 
juice has been neceffary to their produétion ; and the other, 
that they are all capable of furniihing an ardent {pirit by 
diftillation. . / 

Various kinds of ardent fpirits are known in commerce, 
fuch as brandy, rum, arrack, malt-{pirits, and the like; 
thefe differ from each other in colour, fmell, tafte, and 
ttreneth ; but the {pirituous part, to which they owe their 
inflanmabilty, their hot fiery talte, and their intoxicating 
quality, is the fame in each, and may be procured in its 
pureft ttate by a fecond diltillation, which is termed in tech- 
nical language, reélification. 

We thall reter the reader to the articles of FeErmenta- 
rion (vinous), Diststration, and the feveral {pecies of 
ditilled {pirits, for an account of the progreflive itages in 
the formation of alcohol; and we fhall here take up the fub. 
ject with the procefs of rectification or the fecond diftilla- 
tion, whereby alcohol is brought to that ftate of purity 
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in which its chemical properties are the molt confpicu- 
ous. 

Alcohol, as well as ardent fpirits of different kinds, is pro- 
cured moft largely in this country from a fermented grain- 
liquor, prepared for the exprefs purpofe of diftillation, from 
grain, melaffes, &c.; but in the wine countries, the fpirit 
is obtained from the diftillation of wine ; whence the fyno- 
nymous term, /pirit of wine. We fhall only take the exam- 
ple of brandy, which is the produét of the firft diftillation of 
wine, and mention the method by which alcohol is procured 
from it by re¢tification. 

Brandy is a compound of alcohol, water, a colouring ex- 
tractive matter, and a {mall quantity of oil. It is to the two 
laft that it owes its peculiar flavour, fmell, and appearance, 
whereby it is diftinguifhed from other diftilled fpints. The 
object of the procefs of reGtification is to feparate the firft 
from the other ingredients, and this feparation is effected upon 
the principle that alcohol is the mott eafily volatilized when 
a gentle heat is applied, and therefore appears in the firlt 
produ of diftillation, whilft the extractive matter and much 
of the water remain behind. It is more difficult, however, 
to get rid of the {mall portion of oil which brandy contains, 
as this is foluble in alcohol, and will rife with it in diftilla- 
tion, uulefs prevented by the means which will be prefently 
mentioned. 

The obfervations of M. Baumé, and his directions for the 
preparation of alcohol, are fo judicious and accurate that we 
fhall here mention them. 

The following is the procefs given by this able chemift : 
« To procure rectified alcohol, put a quantity of brandy in 
the water bath of an alembic, and proceed to diftillation. 
Set avart the firft produ& of the diftillaton when it amounts 
to about a fourth part of the liqior put into the alembic. 
Then continue the procefs till about as much more is ob- 
tained, or till the liquor comes over white and milky. Then 
re-diftil the latter produ, and mix the firlt half which 
comes over with the firft part of the former difillation, and 
continue to dilt:l as long as any fpirit comes over. This 
latter portion may be again dittilled, and the firft produé 
mixed with the former frit produéts, as before. After each 
diftillation, there remains in the alembic a watery liquor 
whick retains the fmell of brandy, but is entirely deprived of 
inflammable fpirit, and is thrown away as ulelefs. 

« Having thus procured all the fpirit from the brandy, 
return all the referved firt produéts to the alembic, and dif- 
til with agentle fire. When about half the liquor has come 
over, it fhould be kept apart as pure reCtified alcohol ; the 
remainder is to be diftilled as long as it is inflammable, and 
may either be again reétified, or referved for thofe purpofes 
where a fpirit of inferior ftrength is required.” 

The reafon given by this judicious chemitt for the above 
procefs is thig: the fpirit which firft paffes over in diltillation 
is the pureft, and contains the lea{t portion of grofs effential 
oil; the latter portion, on the other hand, is almoft faturated 
with this oil, and the difference between the two is eafily 
diftinguithable when rubbed on the hands ; the firft produét 
leaves no fmell of brandy, but the lait gives an odour hike 
the breath of drunkards, who digelt their food imperfeGlly. 
The quantity of oil, however, varies according to the nature 
of the brandy ; that which is made from wine alone contain- 
ing the leaft oil, but that which is procured from wine lees 
being fo full of it as to leave a ftratum of the oil {wimming 
on the watery extractive liquor left in the alembic, after all 
the fpirit has heen dittilled off. 

M. Dubuiffon remarks concerning this oil, that the 
Languedoc brandies contain much more of it than the 


Cogniac; and that after diltilling a large quantity of the for- 


mer, the head of the alembic was covered with expanded 
drops of the oil, which adhered to the veffel. When col- 
lected together, and quite cold, they became as {tiff as fuet, 
had a chefnut colour, a ttrong difagreeable tafte, anda {mell 
like turpentine. 

Various additions have likewife been made to the impure 
fpirit, in order to affilt in the feparation of this oil. The 
fimpleft, and one of the moft efficacious is water. This, 
when added to the oily {pirit, turns it milky (as is the cafe 
with any other folution of effential oil in alcohol), and by 
weakening the adhefion between the oil and the fpirit, it 
enables the latter to rife in diftilation, unmixed with the 
former. he chief inconvenience of this addition is, that it 
weakens the flrength of the fpirit fo much as to require fuc- 
ceffive reétifications before it can be fufficiently deprived of 
its watery part. 

Chalk, crumb of bread, bran, and other fubftances, are 
alfo added before diftillation to the {pirit, when eily and ill 
flavoured; and they all have a good effeét in keeping down 
the matters which contaminate the alcohol, and render the 
diftillaticn more effectual in purifying it. 

Quicklime is ftill more efficacious, but it much leffens the 
product of alcohol, alters its nature in fome degree, and makes 
it more penetrating. It would appear, however, that there 
are fome kinds of wine in which the odorant particles are fo 
intimately mixed with the fpirituous part, that it is {carcely 
peffible to feparate them by fimple diitillation, however caue 
tioufly and fkilfully conducted. 

The common ftill with the worm-tube and refrigeratory, 
is very well calculated for the re€tification of {pirits, only 
allowance mult be made for the readinefs with which ardent 
fpirit, when heated, affumes the ftate of vapour, and the 
very great expanfion which it then undergoes. 

Alcohol, freed from all foreign ingredients but water, 
and already of confiderable ftrength, may be brought to the 
{pecilic gravity of 0.825, at the temperature of 60°, by a 
fingle diftillation, where the heat is moderate and apphed 
very gradually, and the condenfation flow. When about a 
third or half of the fpirit is difttlled over, the ftrength 
of the fucceeding portion is diminifhed, the fpecific gravity 
increafes, and it becomes more watery, and therefore the fr{t 
produé& fhould be kept apart. This cannot be rendered 
ftronger by any repetition of fimple diftillation, but it may 
be flill further dephlegmated by means which will be men- 
tioned hereafter. 

We fhail now proceed to the properties of alcohol. 

Alcohol is a colourlefs tranfparent liquor, appearing to 
the eye like pure water. It pofleffes a peculiar penetrat- 
ing {mell, diftinét from the proper odour of the diftilled {pirit 
from which it has been procured. To the talte it is excef- 
fively hot and burnivg, but without any peculiar flavour. 
From its great lightnefs and mobility, the bubbles which are 
formed on fhaking it fubfide almoft inftantaneoufly, and this 
is one method of judging of its purity. Alcohol is very 
eafily volatilized by the heat of the hand, it even begins to 
be converted into a very expanfible vapour at the temperature 
of 55° Fahr. and the quicknefs of evaporation always pro- 
duces a confidtrable cold. It boils at about 165°, and the 
vapours when condenfed return unaltered to their former. 
ftate. It has never been frozen by any cold, natural or arti- 
ficial, and hence its ufe in thermometers to meafure very low 
temperatures. 

Alcohol takes fire very readily on the application of any 


~ lighted body, the fpeedier in proportion to its purity. Ie 


burns with a pale flame, white in the centre and blue at the 
edges ; this gives but a {mall degree of heat, and is fo faint 
as to be {carcely vilible in bright daylight. It buras with- 
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out any fmoke or vapour, and if ftrong, leaves no refiduum ; 
but if weak, it is extinguifhed fpontaneoufly, and the watery 
part remains behind. 

Alcohol mixes with water in every proportion. Heat is 
extricated during the mixture, which is fenfible to the hand, 
even in fmall quantities. At the fame time there is a mu- 
tual penetration of parts, fo that the bulk of the two liquors, 
when mixed, is lefs than when feparate. Confequently the 
{pecific gravity of the mixture is greater than the mean fpe- 
cific gravity of the two liquors taken apart. The alcohol 
may be again for the moft part feparated from the water by 
diftillation witha gentle heat. See Gravity (/pecijic.) 

Owing to the great affinity which fubfills between water 
and alcohol, this latter has the power of precipitating from 
their folution various falts diflolved in water. Thus, if fome 
{trong alcohol be added to a faturated folution of Glaaber’s 
{alt in water, a coagulum is immediately produced, confift- 
ing of the falt feparated from the water in a very divided 
form, whilft the alcohol and water form a chemical union. 
This precipitation, however, only takes place in folutions of 
thofe falts which are infoluble in alcohol. This circumftance 
has been very ingenioufly applied to the analyfis of various 
faline folutions, and efpecially to the examination of mineral 
waters. The power of precipitating fome of thefe falts ex- 
tends to very dilute folutions. Mr. Kirwan, in his valuable 
work on mineral waters, has found by experiment that fele 
nite may be completely precipitated from water which con- 
tains only one-thoufandth of its weight of this earthy falt, by 
any alcohol whofe fpecific gravity is below 0.85c. For fur- 
ther particulars on this fubjeét, we mutt refer the reader to 
the article; Waters (Mineral, analyfis of). 

Alcohol is capable of uniting with a great number of fub- 
ftances, a circumftance which renders its ufe very extenfive 
in a variety of chemical proceffes and in analyfis. Thefe we 
fhall enumerate. 

Some of the weaker acids, fuch as the boracic and tartare- 
ous, are foluble in alcohol without any apparent decompofi- 
tion, and may be again recovered by evaporating the {pirit. 
The ftronger acids, however, exercife a very powerful ac- 
tion on alcohol, and produce feverat very curious and im- 
portant compounds, particularly that fingular liquor called 
Eruer. See the articles Erner, Oiv or Wine, and 
Overiant Gas. 

All the alkalies, when pure, may be diffolved in alcohol, 
but the fixed alkalies, when combined with carbonic acid, 


are not foluble in this menftruum, This affords a very con- 
venient method of procuring the canftic fixed alkalics in a 
{tate of purity, and by proper management they may be 
made to cryftallize from their fpirituous folution. The 
colour of a folution of alkali in alcohol is always fomewhat 
red, however pure the alkali be, which is owing to a partial 
decompofition of the fpirit. See the articles Porasu and 
Tincrure of Sart or Tartar. 

Several of the neutral, earthy, and metallic falts, are folu- 
ble in alcohol. It is of fome importance in chemical analyfis 
to afcertain the degree of folubility of thefe falts, and many 
experiments have been made for this purpofe. 

‘The firit of any importance are thofe of M. Macquer. He 
employed a fpirit rectified fo far, that a phial holding a Paris 
ounce of diltilled water, at the temperature of 45° Fahr. 
would contain fix gros and fifty-four grains of the {piri€. 
The falts which he employed were previoufly dried with care, 
fo as to expel their water of cryftallization. He poured 
into a matrafs upon each of the falts half an ounce of the 
{pirit, and fet the veffel in a hot fand-bath. When the fpirit 
began to boil, he filtrated it while hot, and then left it to 
cool. He then evaporated the {pirit, and weighed the faline 
refiduums ; and from thefe he inferred the quantity of falt 
which the fpirit had diffolv-d. 

This method, however, cannot be confidered as accurate, 
as fome of the fpirit muft have evaporated during boiling, 
and fome of the falt mult have been depolited in the pores 
of the filter. Neither would the errors produced in this 
way be uniform, fince it appears that fome falts are, ina 
greater proportion than others, more foluble in hot than in 
cold fpirt. 

Wenzel alfo publifhed a feries of experiments, in 1777, on 
this fubje&t. He varied the heat which he employed, ac- 
cording to the folubility of the falt. 

He has, however, been guilty of a great omiffion in not 
mentioning the fpecific gravity of the alcohol which he ufed, 
but it may be fuppofed to be nearly the fame as that of 
Macquer. 

Laftly, Mr. Kirwan, with that accuracy for which he is 
fo jultly diftinguifhed, has given in his treatife on mineral 
waters, a table of the folubility of certain falts, in which 
alcohol of different denfities is employed, and the tempera- 
ture properly noticed. 

Our readers will find the refults of all the above-mention- 
ed experiments in the following Table. 


TABLE 
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TABLE of the Solubility of Sarts in Atconot 


MacqueEr. WENZEL. Kirwan. 

Soluble in 100 grs. of Alcohol, of 
different fpecitic gravity. — Heat, 
from 50° to 70°. 


Soluble in 288 grs.| Soluble in 240 grs. 
of Alcohol, off of Alcohol, of 
about 0.84 fp. gr.| about 0.84 {p.gr. 


Salts employed, all 
deprived of their 
water of crytftal- 
lization. 


i 


Sp.Gr.|Sp.Gr.|/Sp.Gr.|Sp. Gr. 
0.9 0.872 0.848 j0.834. |o.817 


Heat various, 


Boiling heat ufed. ae fpccificd. 


| 
| 


- Lead — 240 at 113° 
—————- Copper — 18 boiling 
Arfeniated Potafh — 9 ditto 
—~— Soda —_ 4 ditto 
Oxalic Acidulum — 7 ditto 


Grains. Grains. Grains.|Grains.|Grains.|Grains | Grains. 

Nitrated Potath 4 5 boiling heat | 2.76 I. ° ° ° 

Soda 15 23 «ditto 10.5  |0. — | 0.38 | 0 

———- Ammonia 108 214 ditto 

——— Lime 288 

——. Alumine — 240 at 54° 

——— Magnetia a 694 boiling 

——— Silver 84 Ioo ditto 

inte 4 partly decompofed. 

——— Copper 48 240 at 54° 

—— Zinc — decompofed. 

Cobalt — 240 at 54° 
Bifmuth — partly decompofed. 

Muriated Potafh 5 5 boiling 4.62 |1.66 — | 0.35 | o 
Soda ° ° 5-8 3-67 — 0.5 — 
Ammonia 24 17 boiling 6.5 14-75 — {1.5 _ 
Lime 288 240 ditto 
Alumine — 240 at 54° 

——— Magnefia — 1313 boiling 21.25 — |23.75 

(dried at 120° by 36.25 150. 
Kirwan.) 

—_——— Barytes — — I. — | 0.29 | 0.185] 0.09 

Ditto, ditto, cryftallized ——- 1.56 | — | 0.43 | 0.32 | 0.06 

Munated [ron 36 240 boiling 

————— Copper 48 240 ditto 

— Zinc 240 at 54° 

orrofive Sublimate. 204 212 boiling 
Acetited Soda 112 ditto 
——_—— Lime Ded. — | 4.12 | 4.75 | 4.88 


On examining the comparative refults given in the above 
Table, we cannot confider them as very fatisfaGtory, and in 
fome inftances we perceive fo ftriking a difference in the 
refults, that it muft depend on fome more extenfive caufe 
than mere cafual error. Probably the degree and continu- 
ance of heat employed, in drying the falt and expelling its 
water of cryftallization, muft have differed confiderably in 
the refpeGtive experiments. It would be ufelefs to attempt 
to explain the caufe of difference in all the refults, but this 
fhews the great neceflity of attending minutely to every par- 
ticular in fuch experiments. 

The moft important of the falts infoluble in highly re&i- 
fied alcohol are the following —all the fulphats, both of the 
alkalies, earths, and metals; fome of the nitrated metals; 
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fome of the muriated metals; and the carbonated fixed al- 
kalies. 

A peculiar colour is perceived in the flame of fome of 
thefe {olutions in alcohol when fet on fire. The folution of 
nitre gives a pale yellow flame, that of boracic acid is a faint 
green, all the folutions of copper burn with a beautiful bright 
green, and thofe of nitrated or muriated ftrontian fhine with 
a deep blood red. 

Ammonia, both pure and carbonated, diffolves readily in 
alcohol. They are generally united by means of diftillation, 
a moderate heat being fufficient to volatilize each. Thefe 
combinations are principally employed in pharmacy. 

Alcohol will readily unite with the carbonic acid gas, 
and will take up full its own bulk of it at a medium tem- 

perature, 
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perature.—The gas, however, appears to have little or no 
aGtion on the fpirit, fince it is expelled from it by heat un- 
altered. 

Neither metals, nor metallic oxyds, nor metallic acids, 
appear to be in any degree foluble in alcohol. 

Sulphur will not contract any union with alcohol by fimple 
digeftion either cold or hot; but when they are both reduced 
to the form of vapour, and then mixed, a true folution is 
effe&ted, and the refult is a very pungent fpirit with a {trong 
odour of liver of fulphur, and which becomes milky and de- 
polits the fulphur on dilution with water. 

Ardent fpirit aéts in a flight degree on Puoseuorus, and 
diffolves fo much of this inflammable fubflance as to become 
flightly luminous in the dark when the folution is dropped 
into water. 

None of the pure earths are foluble in alcohol, and this 
latter has the power of precipitating lime, barytes, and 
ftrontian, from their watery folutions. 

It is on the chemical fubitances belonging to the vegetable 
kingdom that alcohol exerts its moft powerful aétion as a 
folvent, and herein confifts its very extenfive ufe in phar- 
macy, in preparing liquors for the table, in fome of the arts, 
and in a very important part of chemical analyfis. 

Mott of the acids belonging to the vegetable kingdom are 
highly foluble in ardent {pirit, fuch as the tartareous, the 
citric, the oxalic, and the gallic. In procuring the latter 
from the gall-nut, alcohol furnifhes us with a very elegant 
and commodious method of feparating the acid from the 
mucilaginous extractive matter with which it ts naturally 
mixed. 

The acetousacid, when of the ufual trength, fimply mixes 
with alcohol, without producing any decompofition, but 
chemifts have fucceeded in forming an acetic Eruer, by 
employing the acid in its moft concentrated ttate. 

Alcohol will readily diffolve SuGar. Wenzel eftimates 
the quantity at about one-fifth of the fpirit. In all the 
{weet native vegetable juices, fuch as the fap of the fugar- 
cane and the maple, or the expreffed liquor from the parinip 
and beet root, the {ugar is mixed with a large quantity of a 
mucilage very little foluble in alcohol. This furnifhes a ready 
method for feparating the purely faccharine part, a method 
which is much employed in the analyfis of various vegetables, 
for the purpofe of afcertaining the comparative quantity of 
fugar which they may be expected to yield to the manufac- 
turer. The folution, when left to {pontaneous evaporation, 
yields minute cryftals of fugar, which are at firft brown, and 
require a further purification. 

Ardent fpirit is an excellent folvent for effential oils, and 
in general, for the mo{t odorous and inflammable of the ve- 
getable produGtions. In the effential oil of a plant refides 
the Spiritus Reétor, or the AROMA, that which gives 
the exquilite perfume to the rofe or jeflamine. When thefe 
odoriferous plants are diftilled with alcohol, it rifes ftrongly 
impregnated with their {cent and flavour, and as it takes up 
no colouring matter it- remains perfeGtly clear as before. 
Thus, the common lavender water is alcohol diftilled off the 
lavender plant, and holding in folution the effential oil in 
which the fcent refides. The Diflilled Spirits in phar- 
macy, are fimilar preparations ¢ f alcohol, containing the fla- 
vour of fpi«s, aromatics, or other fubftances with which it 
has been diltilled. (See O1rs Essentiau). 

Allthe Resins are highly foluble in alcohol, but {carcely, 
if at all, in water. hele folutions have the peculiar colour, 
and acrid tate of the refin which they contain. An addition 
of water renders them all turbid, and from the pure refinous 
folutions it precipitates almoft the whole of the diflolved 
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contents in the form of thick flakes. 
cum affords an example of this. 

Che Gum Resins, which are natural mixtures of gum 
and refin, yield their refinous part to pure alcohol and but 
little of their gum water on the contrary diffolves the gum 
and leaves the refin; but a mixture of aleohol and water 
will hold both the ingredients in folution. Thefe prepara- 
tions are called Tincrures in pharmacy, and they are of 
conliderable ufe in containing within a {mall bulk, the me- 
dicinal virtues of larger quantities of the ingredients em- 
ployed. 

Artificial refins, or Refinous Extracrs, are alfo made 
by evaporating to drynels folutions of the refinous parts of 
feveral vegetables in alcohol, 

CampPuor is readily and largely foluble in ardent fpirit. 
This folution, when faturated, will let fall almott the whole 
of the camphor on the addition of water. Camplior aifo re- 
markably affilts the folution of the refins. 

Solutions of refisous fubftances in alcohol form the bafis 
of the fpirit Varnisnes, which when applied in thin layers 
over any fubitance, foon dry from the evaporation of the 
fpirit, whilft the refin remains behind furnifhing a {mooth 
thin coating to the furface which they are intended to 
protect. 

The fixed oils, when in their fimple ftate, are entirely 
infoluble in alcohol, but they may be rendered foluble in 
this menftruum, either when they have been converted into 
drying oils by the aétion of metallic oxyds, or when they 
are united wih alkalies in the form of Soar. A folution 
of fine foap in alcohol is perfeétly colourlefs and tranf- 
parent, and will bear dilution with water without be- 
coming turbid. It is employed in medicine as an external 
application, and is alfo a good reagent in the analyfis of mi- 
ueral waters to difcover the prefence of earthy falts. Thefe 
Eason Sen the foap by double affinity, and produce curd- 
ing. = 
The effe& of alcohol on animal fubftances bears a cone 
pastas refemblance to its operation on the vegetable king- 

om. 

Mofcular fibre and the coagulum of blood are not foluble 
in this menftruum, but are rendered by it hard, contracted, 
and incapable of putrefaciion. 

Albumen is equally infoluble in alcohol and is coagulated 
by it, probably owing to abftraGion of the water which held 
it in folution, Milk is fpeedily curdled by ardent fpirit 
of every kind. 

Alcohol will diffolve Wax, SPERMACETI, BILIARY CALs 
cuxt, and the ftrong fcented animal refins or refinous ex- 
tracts, fuach as Musk and Ameercris. This menftruum, 
however, does not appear to be fo extenfively applicable to 
the analyfis of animal fubftances as of thofe from the veget- 
able kingdom. 

We have already mentioned that alcohol well reGtified 
may be brought to the {pecitic gravity of 0.825 (at 60° tem- 
perature) by a fimple diftillation, where the procefs is owl 
and carefully conducted, and when only the firft third, or 
half of the fpirit which comes over is taken. Chemitts have, 
however, been able to bring it toa higher flate of dephleg- 
mation, and confequently a lefs {pecitic gravity. This is 
done by adding to the {pirit in the alembic or {till a quantity 
of a falt which is wfelf infoluble in alcohol, and which has 
fuch a greedy attraétion for water as to be able to fc parate 
it from the fpirit. Boerhaave recommends for this purpofe 
common falt, hot, dry, and decrepitated. He allows the 
falt and the fpirit to ftand together for twelve hours, and 
then to be heated in a water-bath fo as to dittil off the {pirit 

by 
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by a very gentle warmth, The falt is left moift in the ftill, 
and contains much: of the water cf the {pirit employed. 
Some recommend burnt alum in the room of falt, but the 
bet addition is very dry, hot, carbonated alkali. A highly 
dephlegmated alcohol may be prepared in this method with- 
out the intermediate procefs of diflillation, only then the 
fpirit will be of a reddifh colour, and will contain that {mall 
portion of caultic alkali which is elways mixed with com- 
mon carbonated potafh, and which ‘s foluble in ardent fpirit. 
The following is Boerhaave’s proc: fs: ‘* Take aclean glafs 
& body containing common fpirit cf wine, and add thereto 
S¢ one-third of its weight of pure and dry potath, (carbo- 
«nated potafh), which immediately falls to the bottom. 
6° Shake the elafs, and the falt dire@ly grows moilt and 
“ begins to difiolve at the bottom, whilit a red thin hquor 
© floats above it; the more the veflel is fhaken, the more 
€ liquid is the lower part of the falt, and the more diltinétly 
 feparated from the upper liquor, nor is it ever poffible to 
¢* mix them together, but upon re fting they will immediately 
&* feparate into two liguers.” 

This procefs may be continued, he adds, by decanting 
carefully the upper of the two liquors, (which is the alcohol 
reddened by a little cauflic alkali that it holds diffolved) and 
adding to it more carbonated alkali, till the portion laft added 
will no longer become wet on fhaking, a fign that the alcohol 
is as fully deprived of water as it 1s capable of being made 
by means of alkali. Asa proof of the high dephlegmation 
of the {pirit by this method, it may be obferved, that if a 
drop or two of water be added to alcohol in which falt of 
tartar has long remained dry, the alkali immediately becomes 
moift, and appears to run un€iuous from the fides of the 
veffel. 

If the alcohol be diffilled off the alkaline falt with a 
gentle heat, the firft part which comes over will be about the 
{pecific gravity of 0.813 to 0.815, at the temperature of 60°, 
and this is as high a degree of purity as it has been brought 
to in the accurate experiments made in this country, by Dr. 
Blagden, and others, for the purpofe of alceriaining its [pe- 
cific gravity. (See Gravity /pecific.) 

M. Lowitz, however, afferts, that he has broug?t alco- 
hol to the {pecific gravity of 0.791, chiefiy by adding, be- 
tore diitillavon, a very large quantity of alkali fo as-aimotft 
entirely to abforb the fpirit. 

After difliliation, the wet alkaline falt which is left may 
be dried, and again’ ufed for the fame purpofe; but Boer- 
haave afferts, that after repeating the ufe of the fame 
alkali for a number of times, it becomes changed in its 
nature, and unfit for the purpofe. This would imply a 
decempofition of the alcohol, which deferves to be further 
examined. 

Various tefts have been devifed for afcertaining the 
purity of alcohol, and the proportion of water which it 
contains. A {fpirit, which is very free from water will, 
when fet fire to, burn away without ‘leaving any refidue; 
if it is of moderate firength it will burn for a certain time, 
and then become extirguifhed, and leave a portion of wa- 
ter more or lefs contiderable, according to the dezree of 
dephlegmation; if, on the contrary, it is very weak and 
watery, it will not kindle at ail. This teft, however, is 
by no means accurate, fince the heat of the burning fpirit 
will drive off part of the water which fhould be left in the 
refiduum. . Another teft is, to drop a {mall quantity of 
{prit on a fmall heap of gunpowder and kindle it. The 
{pirit burns quietly on the furface of the powder till it 
is. all confumed, and the laft portion fires the powder if 
the {pint was pure, but if watery, the powder becomes 
too damp and will not explode. This teft, allo, is very 
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inaccurate ; for if the powder be drenched with even a ftrong 
fpirit, it remains too damp to be fired ; and if it be only bare- 
ly moiftened, any fpirit that will burn will inflame ite A 
better teft is, as we have mentioned, to fhake the fpirit in a 
phial with fome dry carbonated alkali ; but the moft accu- 
rate of all is to afcertain its {pecific gravity, and compare It 
with the denfity of known quantities of alcohol and water, 
previoufly mixed for the purpofe of giving a {tandard of com- 
parifon. The very extenfive and accurate labours on this 
fubjeét, conduéted by Beaumé, Blagden, Gouvenain, and 
other eminent feientific men, belong with more propriety to 
the fubject of /pecific Gravity. 

It remains for us to mention the chemical nature of al- 
cohol, and the appearances which attend its decompofition. 
The vemarkable cireumftance of a vegetable product burn- 
ing away, without the fmallcit trace of fmoke or fuliginous 
vapour of any kind, had long engaged the attention of che- 
mits“ Junker and Boerhaave threw much light on the fnb- 
jet by remarking, that the produ& of the combuftion of al- 
cohol was always a quantity of pure water ; and this fact 
was more fully illuftrated by the experiments of the illuftri- 
ous Lavoifier. The ready evaporation of aleohol, and the 
eafe with which its vapour will fill a large veffel, renders it 
a dangerous experiment to fubmit a confiderable quantity 
at once to combuftion, in oxygen gas confined in any veffel, 
but this difficulty was furmounted in an ingenious manner. 
His firft experiment was fimply to alcertain the quantity of 
water yielded by the combuftion of a given weight of al- 


cohol. This was performed in the following apparatus, 
contrived by M. Meufmier. See Plates of CHEMISTRY, 
fig. 10. 


E F is-a worm, contained in the cooler ABCD. To 
the upper part of the worm E, the chimney G H is fixed, 
which is compofed of two tubes, one within the other, the 
inner of which is a continuation of the worm, and the outer 
one is a cafe of tin-plate, which furrounds it at about an 
inch diftance, and the interval is filled with fand. At the 
inferior extremity K of the inner tube, a glafs tube is fixed, 
to which is adapted tke argand lamp i M, for burning 
alcchol. 

Things being thus difpofed, and the lamp being filled with 
a determinate quantity of alcohol, it is fet on fire; the water 
which is formed during combuilion, rifes in the chimney 
K KE, and being condented in the worm, runs out at its ex- 
tremity F, into the bottle P. The ufe of the outer tube 
GH, and of the fand between it and the inner tube, is to 
prevent the latter which proceeds from the.worm, from be- 
ing cooled during combuttion, which would occafion the wa- 
ter, formed by the burning, to fall back on the lamp inftead 
of paffing on into the worm. 

This apparatus, though not perfect, has the advantage 
of enabling the chemift to operate with larger quantities 
than can be admitted in the more accurate experiments on 
combuttion, and by it, the above-mentioned chemilts were 
able to eflablith the important fa@, that the quantity of 
water colleGted by the combuttion of alcohol very /enfibly 
exceeds the quaniity of the alcohol which is confumed. ‘The 
product of water mult vary according to the ftrength of the 
alcohol, and the care of conduéting the experiment; but it 
is fo confiderable, that from fixteen ounces of ardent fpirit, 
Lavoifier obtained eighteen ounces anda half of pure water. 
There is befides, however, a large quantity of carbonic acid 
produced in this experiment which efcapes, and cannot be 
eflimated by this apparatus. Some of this gas unites with 
the water which is colleéted, and caufes it to precipitate 
lime-water. 

Having thus afcertained in a general way the products 
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of the combuttion of alcohol, Lavoifier proceeded to re- 
peat the experiment, in veflels which might determine the 
refult with accuracy. He employed, for this purpofe, a 
large bell glafs, holding from 700 to 800 cubic inches, and 
inverted over a mercurial trough. A fimall lamp, filled 
with a known weight of alcohol, was introduced under 
the glafs fwimming on the furface of the mercury, and 
the wick was armed with a very minute portion of phof- 
phorus. The atmofpherical air within the glafs was 
fucked out by a fyphon, till the mercury rofe to a certain 
height which was noted; and the phofphorus on the wick 
being then kindled by a hot iron, the fpirit foon took 
fire. As the air within the glafs would be foon confumed, 
and the inflammation of the fpirit ftopped, a conttant 
fupply of oxygen gas was fent into the glafs through a 
fyphon tube, connected with a refervcir of this gas, and 
which pafled under the mercury into the glafs where the 
combuilion was going on. Great precaution was required 
not to let-in more oxygen than was barely neceffary to 
keep up the combultion; otherwife the heat, volatiliz- 
ing part of the {pirit, would have filled the glafs with 
vapour of alcohol, and this mixing with the oxygen, 
would have fuddenly exploded by the combuftion. In 
this, as in other refpects, the combuftion of alcohol 
ftrikingly refembles that of pure hydrogen gas. The ex- 
periment was at lat {topped by the quantity of carbonic 
acid generated ; and on examining the refults, (proper cor- 
rections being made for preflure and temperature) it was 
found, that 93.5 grains of alcohol and 110.32 grains of 
oxygen had been confumed. The products of thefe were 
93-5 grains of carbonic acid and 106.2 grains of water, 
which la{t therefore exceeded by 12.7 grains the quantity 
of alcohol employed. From thefe data, and from previous 
experiments (wherein Lavoifier eftimated, that 100 grains 
of oxygen take up 35.88 grains of carbon, for the pro- 
duGtion of carbonic acid gas; and that the fame quantity 
of oxygen takes up 17.64 grains of hydrogen for the pro- 
duGticn of water), he concluded the compolition of alcohol 
to be the following, 

Carbon - . - - =). 20 

Hydrogen - - - - - ae 

Water already exifling in the.alcohol 63. 


100 

We may obferve, however, that the refult of this experi- 
ment can only be confidered as an approximation towards the 
truth, fince the eftimation of the component parts of alcohol 
here given, does not agree with that which is deduced by 
the fame chemift, from the refult of vinous fermentation. 
Neither is there any light thrown on the mode of union be- 
tween the component parts, and their degree of oxygenation 
as they exifl in the fpirit before combuttion. 

Alcohol has likewife been more dire&tly decompofed 
without the acceffion of oxygen gas. Dr. Prieftley pro- 
cured inflammable air by pafling the ele&tric fpark through 
fpirit of wine. But the moft ttriking experiments on this 
f{ubje&, performed by this excellent philofopher, were the 
decompofition of fpirit by pafling it through red-hot 
tubes, both of earth and metal. He firft tranfmitted two 
ounce meafures of alcohol, reduced to vapour by boiling, 
through an ignited porcelain tube, and procured 1900 
ounce meafures of air, ** which was all inflammable without 
“ any mixture of jixed air in it, and which burned with 
s¢ a blue lambent flame.’’ (We here quote the very words 
of the author, which the writer of the article ALcoot, in 
the Encyclopedie Methodique, has made to correfpond with 
the experiments of Lavoifier, by adopting the following 


fingular tranflation—M. Prieflley, en faifant paffer de Palcool 
dans un tube d’argile rougi au feu, en a retire du gas hydro- 
gene mélé de gaz acide carbonique.) Wr. Prieltley’s next 
experiments are {till more curious, as they determine the 
exiltence of carbonaceous matter in fpirit of wine. Hav- 
ing found interefting refults from the tranfmiffion of the 
vapour of water through a heated copper tube, he repeated 
the experiments, only fubftituting the vapour of {pirit of 
wine for that of water. * In this cafe,’ he obferves, 
“ the vapour of the fpirit had no fooner entered the hot 
‘© copper tube, than I was perfeétly aftonifhed at the rapid 
“ produGtion of air. It refembled the blowing of bel- 
“ lows. But I had not ufed four ounces of the fpirit of 
« wine before I very unexpeétedly found that the tube 
was perforated in. feveral places, and prefently afterwards 
it was fo far deftroyed, that in attempting to remove 
“ it from the fire, it a€tually fell in pieces. The infide 
‘ was full of a@ black footy maiter, refembling lamp-black.”’ 
He then varied the experiment by uling earthen tubes, 
placing within them copper filings, and tranfmitting the 
vapour of alcohol. The copper was, as before, converted 
into a black friable fubftance, obvioufly produced by the 
addition of carbonaceous matter furnifhed by one part of 
the fpirit, whillft the other part appeared in the form of a 
copious ftream of inflammable air. It is however by no 
means the whole of the charcoal of the alcohol which is 
detained by the copper, for much of it efcapes mixed with 
the inflammable air in the form of fine foot, giving the 
gas the appearance of a denfe black cloud; and when 
the tube is ftrongly heated, this volatilized charcoal will 
give an uniform black coating to any balloon or large veffel 
in which the gas is received. Dr. Prieftley found fome 
other metals to undergo a fimilar change by the vapour of 
alcohol, but none in fo ftriking a manner as copper. On 
heating fome of this charcoal of copper, as he calls it, in 
oxygen gas, he found it to burn very readily to a certain 
point, after which the remainder could not be again kindled. 
The gas produced by the combuftion was pure fixed air or 
carbonic acid. 

The excellent Dutch chemifts, of the Teylerian inftitu- 
tion, Van Marum and colleagues, repeated Dr. Prieftley’s 
experiments with great accuracy, and found the fame refults 
in every effential particular. They employed, as well as 
Dr. Prieftley, Wedgwoed’s porcelain tubes, which they in- 
clofed in iron tubes to prevent the fudden aétion of the fire 
which is apt to crack them. One extremity of the earthen 
tube received a {mall retort in which was put the alcohol, 
and the other entered a metallic ferpentine tube, immerfed 
in a refrigeratory, and provided at the further end witha 
bottle to receive the gafeous produéts. In the firft experi- 
ment which was performed, an ounce and a half of alcohol 
in vapour had been tranf{mitted through the heated copper, 
and had produced about fix cubic feet of inflammable 
air. 

In the fecond experiment the heat was greater, and the 
produétion of the gas more rapid. In all, the copper was 
reduced to a black and very friable fubftance, which fell to 
pieces between the fingers. The proportion of charcoal 
added to the copper by the experiments, varied at different 
times apparently owing to the greater or lefs rapidity with 
which the procefs was conducted. Dr. Prieftley had united 
446 grains of charcoal to 28 of copper, in one inflance ; 
and 508 to 19, in another: but the Dutch chemilts found 
a much lefs proportion of charcoal, being only an addition 
of 292 grains to 748 of copper in one cafe, and in another, 
180 of charcoal to 612 of the metal. The great difference 
in the refults is, however, of little confequence in attempt- 
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ing to afcertain by thefe experiments the exa& proportion 
of the component parts of alcohol, fince a large part of the 
carbonaceous ingredient efcapes the copper, and paffes over 
into the veffels which receive the inflammable air, where it 
either appears in the form of a fine black foot, or remains 
permanently united with the hydrogen gas. M. Van Ma- 
ram likewife colleGed in the bottle connected with the fer- 
pentine a quantity of nearly pure water, about equal to half 
the weight of the alcohol evaporated by boiling, and of the 
fpecific gravity of .996. He does not inform us of the 
ftrength of the fpirit which he ufed. He confirmed the 
other part of Dr. Pricftley’s experiment by burning the 
charcoal of copper in oxygen gas, and procuring pure car- 
bonic acid, whilft the remaining copper {till retained a {mall 
portion of carbon which could not be confumed. It is 
worthy of remark, that the inflammable air produced in the 
experiments of both thefe eminent chemilts was found to be 
not much more than twice as light as common air, and it 
probably bears a confiderable refemblance to that {pecies of 
gas, termed, with great propriety by Mr. Cruikfhank, 
Gafeous Oxyd of Carzon. j 

The vapour of alcohol tranfmitted through earthen tubes 
forms, in particular circumitances, that fingular air which 
has been named OxerianT Gas. 

The ufes to which alcohol is applied are numerous and 
important. In the arts, it is employed largely as a folvent 
for thofe refinous gums which form the bafis of numerous 
varnifhes and fimilar applications. ; 

It poffeffes in the highcit degree the cordial, ftimulating, 
and intoxicating qualities of all diftilled fpirits, and although 
the lefs powerful and more grateful of the fpirituous liquors, 
fuch as rum, brandy, &c. are more peculiarly devoted to 
the ufe of the table, the purer ardent fpirit, again fufficiently 
diluted with water, is employed as the bafis of many of the 
artificial cordial {pirits and liquors, to which a flavour and 
additional tafte are given by particular admixtures. Similar 
to this is the ufe of alcohol in medicine, where it ferves as 
a folvent for the more ative parts of vegetables, under 
the form of tinétures, and it is alfo employed as an external 
application, often with confiderable fuccets. j 

‘The highly antifeptic power of alcohol renders it particu- 
larly valuable in preferving particular parts of the body as 

mical preparations. 
aneThe ales eats, and uniform heat which it gives during 
combuttion, and the abfence of {moke or fuliginous vapour 
of any kind, make it often a moft eligible material for burn- 
ing in lamps. f 

As a fluid for thermometers, it has the advantage over 
mercury in not freezing in any known degree of cold, but 
from its ready volatility in a moderate heat it canuot 
be depended on with any accuracy, above go or 100 de- 
grees. by : ; 

The expanfibility of alcohol is much greater than water ; 
the former being, in a range of temperature from 30 to 100, 
th of its bulk, and the latter only +4-th. 

The ufe of alcohol in chemical analyfis has been already 
mentioned. As a folvent for fome of the earthy and metallic 
falts, and a precipitant of others, it is peculiarly Stted to af- 
fi{t in the analyfis of mineral waters, and faline fubftances in 
eeneral; and in the chemical examination of vegetable and 
animal matter, it furnifhes a folvent of very extenlive power, 
pofleffed of the valuable advantage to the chemiit of pro- 
ducing but little decompolition in the fubftances which it 
holds in folution, and therefore enabling him to prefent them 
almoft exaGtly with their native properties and diitinétive 
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Boehaave’s Chemiftry, vol. ii.—Encyclopedie Metho- 
dique Art. Alcool.—Prieftley on Air, 2d edition.— Annales 
de Chimie, tom. xxx. 

Axrcouot is fometimes alfo ufed for a very fine, impal- 
pable powder, which women in the Eaft make ufe of as a 
kind of fucus. Kohol is a general term applied to a fub- 
ftance applied to the eye-ball, on the infide of the eye-lids, 
in the form of a powder finely levigated. That which is em- 
ployed for ornament is called fimply al kohol, or ifphahany ; 
when other ingredients, as flowers of olibanum, amber, and 
the like, are added, on account of fome particular diforders, 
the kohol is diftinguifhed by fome appropriate epithet. Dr. 
Shaw, in his Travels, {peaking of the women in Barbary, 
fays, that none of thefe ladies think themfelves completely 
drefled, until they have tinged their hair and edges of their 
eye-lids with al-La-hol, the powder of lead-ore. Lady Mon- 
tague (Letters, vol. ii. p. 32.) takes notice of this cuftom 
among the Eaftern women; and in her f{prightly manner, fhe 
{fuppoies our Englith ladies would be overjoyed to know this 
fecret. This ore ufed at Aleppo, called Stibium by the 
ancients, but very different from antimony, is brought from 
Perfia, and is prepared by roaiting it in a quince, an apple, 
or a trufile, then adding a few drops of oil of almonds, it 
is ground toa fubtile powder ona marble. Of late years 
the lead ore, brought from England, under the name of 
Arcifoglio, has been ufed inftead of the ifphahany. 'The- 
quantity of kohol confumed in the Eait is incredibly great. 
It has been faid by one of their poets, in allufion to the 
probe ufed for applying the powder, and the mountains 
where the mineral is found, ‘‘ that the mountains have been 
worn away by a bodkin.”” This probe or bodkin, called 
meel, is made of ivory, filver, or wood; it is dipped in 
water, and when a little of the powder has been fprinkled 
on it, it is applied horizontally to the eye, and the eye-lids 
being fhut upon it, the probe is drawn between them, leaving 
the infide tinged, and a black rim all round the edge. The 
Roman Satyrift alludes to this cuftom, as well as that of 
blackening the eye-brows : 


“ Tlla fupercilium madida fuligine ta@um 
Obliqua producit acu, pingitque trementes 
Attollens oculos.” 
Juvenat, Sat. ti. v.67, and Cafaubon’s note, 


The kohol is alfo ufed by the men for ftrengthening the 
fight, and preventing various diforders of the eye, for which 
purpofe different ingredients are occafionally added. It is 
alfo applied to the eyes of children, as foon as they are 
born, and is renewed at the interval of a few days through 
the feveral periods of their adolefcence. The ufe of the 
kohol is of very ancient date. Paflages relative to it, in 
facred hiftory, may be feen in Shaw, (Travels, p. 229.), 
Harmer, (Obfervations, vol.ii. p. 4o5.), and Lowth’s Notes 
on Ifaiah, chap. iii. v.16. Harmer conceives that the red- 
ne/s of the eyes, as it is in our verfion, which the dying pa- 
triarch mentions in bleffing Judah, (Gen. xlix. 12.), is to be 
explained by this ufage. Dr. Ruffel obferves, on a paflage 
in Xenophon referred to by Shaw, that blackening the eyes, 
though a cuftom among the Medes, was not at that time in 
ufe among the Perfians ; for Cyrus, among other things, 
feems to have been furprifed at the painted eyes of his 
grandfather Attyages. Cyroped. lib. i.p. 8. See Ruf. 
{cll’s Aleppo, vol. 1. p. r11. p. 367. Ed. 1794. From this 
impalpable powder the name was transferred to other fubtile 
powders, and afterwards to {pirits of wine exalted to its 
higheft purity and perfection. See PorruyrisaTion. 

AxcouoL, in the Arabian Afrology, is when a heavy 
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flow-paced planet receives another lighter one within its orb, 
fo as to come in conjunétion therewith, 

Axconor Martis, filings of fteel reduced to an impal- 
pable powder, by turning it into ruft with urine, then levi- 
gating it, and mixing it with a large quantity of water ; 
that is, about a gallon to two pounds and a half of filings. 
After it has ftood a quarter of an hour, the upper part of 
the water is to be poured off, and evaporated to a drynefs. 
‘The powder at the bottom is to be put into a paper, in the 
form of a fugar-Joaf, and wafhed, by gradually pouring in 
hot water, till it is freed from the urinous falts. With re- 
gard to the remaining grofs powder, the fame procefs is to 
be repeated. 

Mulgrave has a great opinion of this preparation, as a 
remedy to bring back the gout from the nobler parts to the 
joints. He preferibes it thus: take of alcohol martis from 
five to ten grains, theriact Andromachi from half a f{cruple 
to one dram, mix thefe with as much fyrup of clove-july- 
flowers, as is fufficient to make a bolus. 

ALCOHOLIZATION, in Chemifiry, the re€tification 
of a vinous fpirit. 

This-is otherwife called alcolzation. 

ALconoLizarion, according to Starkey, denotes the cir- 
cnition of a volatile f{pirit on a fixed alkali, till fuch time as 
out of the two arifes one neutral body different from both the 
former. Alcoholizacicn 1s one way of volatilizing alkalis. 

ALCOHOLIZATION is alfo ufed for PULVERIZATION. 

ALCOL, or Ancot, in Geography, lies on the coaft of 
Barbary, on the eaft fide of the Cape de Tenes, under which 
there is a {mall bay and good road, but open to the north 
and north-eatt ; fo that when a Levant gale is expected, fhips 
fhould move round the cape to the welt-fide. 

ALCOLA is ufed by alchemifls, for the tartar of urine. 

Alcola is found in three different forms, wz. 1. Refolved, 
or reduced into an impalpable fubftance. 2. Sandy, or 
voided under the appearance of {mall grains of whitifh or 
reddifh fand. 3. Mucilaginous, or vifcous. 

ALCOLEA, in Geography, a {mall town of Spain, in 
New Cattile, fituated in a fine country, a few leagues north 
of Madrid. N. lat. 40° 40’. W. long. 3° 6’. 

A cotea is alfo a town of Spain, in Andalufia, on the 
bauks of the Guadalquivir, fix miles north of Carmona. 

Axcotea is alfo another town of Spain, in Aragon, on 
the confines of Caftile, fouth of Balbaftro, and north-eaft 
of theriver Yzuela. N. lat. 41°30’. E. long. 2° 14’. 

ALCOMENA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Tilyria. 
Steph. Byz. 

ALcomeEeN® was alfo a town of the ifland of Ithaca, 
whence Ulyffes was called Alcomeneus. 

ALCON, in Biography, a furgeon of great eminence in 
the firft century of the Chriftian era, acquired confiderable 
wealth in his profeffion, under the Emperor Claudius. He 
is faid to have been expert in the art of reducing fratured, 
or luxated bones, and in curing hernias by incifion. He is 
probably the perfon mentioned by Martial, in the following 
epigram, lib. xi. ep. 85. 


Mitior implicitas Alcon fecat enterocelas, 
FraGtaque fabnli dedolat offa manu. 


See more of him in Le Clere’s Hift. dela Medicine, p. 581. 

Axcon, in £ntomology, a fpecies of Paritio Plebgus, 
with entire cerulean wings, brown margin, below cinereous 
brown, and numerous ocellary points; found in Autftria. 

ALCOR, in Afronomy, a {mall flar adjoining to the large 
bright one in the middle of the tail of Ursa major. 

‘he word is Arabic.—It is a proverb among the Ara- 
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bians, applied to one who pretends to fee fmall things, bue 
overlooks much greater, “Thou canft fee Alcor, and yet 
not fee the full moon.” 

ALCORAN, or At Koran, the Mahometan Scripture 
or Bible, containing the revelations, doGtrines, and prophe- 
cies, of the pretended prophet Mahomet. 

It is vulgarly called Alcoran ; but the firft fyllable of the 
word is nothing more than an article fignifying the; and 
therefore the true orthography of the word is 4/ Coran, or 
Al Koran, that is, the Koran. It is derived from the Arabic 
word karaa, to read. and fignifies the reading ; or what ought 
to be read. ‘Thus Mahomet gave it this, title by way of 
eminence, in imitation of the Jews and Chriftians, who cal} 
the Old and New Teftament, Scripture ; and the Bible, é. e. 
the Book; and a/ Dhikr, the admonition. 

Befides this peculiar name, the Koran is alfo honoured 
with feveral appellations common to other books of Serip- 
ture; as 4/ Forkan from the verb faraka, to divide or dif- 
tinguifh, denoting a f{e€tion or portion of fertpture. It is 
alfo called 4/ Mo/baf, the volume, and .4/ Kitab, the book, 
by way of eminence. 

It is the common opinion among us, that Mahomet, af- 
fifted by one Sergius, a monk, compofed this book; but 
the Muffulmen believe it as an article of their faith, that 
the prophet, who, they fay, was an illiterate man, had no 
concern in inditing it; but that it was given him by God, 
who, to that end, made ufe of the miniliry of the angel 
Gabriel; that, however, it was communicatcd to him by 
little and little, a verfe at a time, and in different places, 
during the courfe of twenty-three years ;—* And hence,’ fay 
they, ‘proceed the diforder and confufon vifible in the 
work ;? which, in truth, are fo great, that all their do@ors 
had never been able to adjuft them. For Mahomet, or rather 
his copyift, having put all thefe loofe verfes promifcuoufly 
in a book together, it was impoflible ever to retrieve the 
order wherein they were delivered. 

Thofe twenty-three years which the angel employed in 
conveying the Koran to Mahomet are of wonderful fervice 
to his followers: inafmuch as they furnifh them with an 
anfwer to fuch as tax them with the glaring contradi&ions 
of which the book is full: thofe contradiGions they pioufly 
father upon God himfelf; alledging, that in the courfe of 
fo long a time, he repealed and altered feveral doétrines and 
precepts which the prophet had before received of him. 

The Mahometan doétors obviate any obje€@tion deduced 
from thefe contradictory paflages by the doGtrine of abro- 
gation; and they diftinguifh the abrogated paflages into three 
kinds; the fir/, where the letter and fenfe are both abro- 
gated; the /cond, where the letter only is abrogated, but 
the fenfe remains ; and the ¢hird, where the fenfe is abro- 
gated, thongh the letter remains. Of the firft kind were 
feveral verfes, which by the tradition-of Ans Ebn Malee, 
were in the prophet’s life-time read in the chapter of repen- 
tance, but are not now extant. Another inftance of this. 
kind we trace from the tradition of Abdallah Ebn Mafud, 
who reported that the prophet gave him a verfe to read 
which he wrote down, but the next morning looking in his. 
book, he found it was vanifhed, ard the leaf blank ; upon 
acquainting Mahomet with this circumttance, he was affured 
by the prophet that the verfe was revoked the fame night. 
OF the fecond kind is the verfe called the verfe of /foning,, 
which, according to the tradition of Omar, afterwards 
Khalif, was extant, while Mahomet was living, though it 
be not now to be found. Of the lait kind are obferved fe- 
veral verfes, in 63 different chapters, to the number of 225; 
fuch as the precepts of turning in prayer to Jerufalem, 
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fafting after the old cuftom, forbearance towards idolaters, 
avoiding che ignorant, and the hke. 

M, D’Herbelot thinks it probable, that when the herefies 
of the Neftorians, Eutychians, &c. had been condemned by 
cecumenical councils,. many bifhops, priefts, monks, &c. 
being driven into the deferts of Arabia and Egypt, fur- 
nifhed the impoitor with paffages, and crude ill-conceived 
doétrines, out of the fcriptures; and that it was hence that 
the Koran became fo full of the wild and erroneous opinions 
of thofe heretics. 

The Jews alfo, who were very numerous in Arabia, fur- 
nifhed materials for the Koran; nor is it without fome reafon 
that they boaft twelve of their chief doGors to have been 
the authors of this work. 

The Koran, it is to be obferved, while Mahomet lived, was 
only kept in loofe fheets; his fucceflor, Abubeker, firlt col- 
leéted the contents into a volume, not only from the palm 
leayes and fkins on which they had been written, but alfo 
from the mouths of thofe who had committed them to me- 
mory; and when the tranfcript was completed, entrufted the 
keeping of it to Haphfa, the daughter of Omar, one of the 
widows of Mahomet, in order to be confulted as an original; 
and there being a good deal of diverfity between the feveral 
copies already difperfed throughout the provinces, Otto- 
man, or Othman, fucceflor of Abubeker, in the goth year 
of the Hegira, procured a great number of copies to be taken 
from that of Haphfa; at the fame time fuppreffing all the 
others not conformable to the original. 

The chief differences, in the prefent copies of this book, 
confift in the points, which were not in ufe in the time of 
Mahomet, and his immediate fucceflors, but were added 
fince, to afcertain the reading; after the example of the 
Mafforetes, who added the like points to the Hebrew texts 
of {cripture. 

The Koran is divided into 114 furas, or chapters, of very 
unequal length ; which, in the manufcript copies, are not 
diftinguifhed by their numerical order, though they are 
aétually numbered in Sale’s edition, but by particular titles, 
which, except the initial chapter, are taken fometimes from 
a particular matter treated of, or perfon mentioned therein, 
but ufually from the firft word of note. Some chapters 
have two or more titles, occafioned by the difference of the 
copies. Some of the chapters having been revealed at Mecca, 
and others at Medina, this difference is noted in the title. 
Several of them are faid to have been revealed, partly at 
Mecca and partly at Medina; and as to others, it is not 
agreed among commentators to which of thefe two places 
they belong. The furas are divided into little verfes, in 
Avabic, called ayat, /igns or wonders, which are all compofed 
in a broken interrupted ftyle, refembling profe rather than 
verfe. Many of thefe have their particular titles formed in 
the fame manner as thofe of the chapters. 

Befide thefe unequal divifions of chapter and verfe, the 
Koran is divided into 60 equal portions, called ahzab, each 
of which is again fubdivided into four equal parts.—But 
it is more ufually divided into 30 fections, named ajza, 
each of twice the length of the former, and fubdivided 
in like manner into four parts. hefe divifions are for the 
ufe of the readers of the Koran in the royal temples, or in 
the adjoining chapels where the emperors and great men are 
interred. Of thefe readers, there are 30 belonging to every 
chapel, and each reads his fection every day, fo that the 
whole Koran is read over once a day. Under the title, at 
the head of every chapter, except the ninth, is prefixed the 
following folemn form, called by the Mahometans the i/- 
millah, in the name of the moft merciful God; which form, as 


well as the titles, are confidered by fome commentators of 
divine original ; though others believe them to be human 
additions. 

This form they conftantly place at the beginning of all 
their books and writings in general, as a peculiar and cha- 
racteriftic mark of their religion ; and it is deemed a fort of 
impiety to omit it. There are 29 chapters of the Koran, 
which have this peculiarity, that they begin with certain 
letters of the alphabet; fome with a fingle one, and others 
with more. Thefe letters are confidered as peculiar marks 
of the Koran; and as concealing profound myfteries, the 
certain underftanding of which, the more intelligent confefs, 
has not bee« communicated to any mortal, their prophet 
alone excepted. 

There are feyen principal editions of the Koran; two at 
Medina, one at Mecca, one at Cufa, one at Baffora, one in 
Syria, and the common, or vulgate edition. The firlt con- 
tains 6cco verfes; the fecond and fifth 6214; the third 
621¢: the fourth 6236; the fixth 6226; and the laf 6225: 
but the nu.nber of words and letters is the fame in ali, viz. 
77039 words, and 323015 letters. 

The Koran is held not only of divine original, but eter- 
nal and uncreated, remaining, as fome exprefs it, in the 
very effence of God. The firft tranfeript has been from 
everlalting by God’s throne, written on a table of valt 
bignefs, in which are alfo recorded the divine decrees, 
pait and future. A-copy from this table, in one volume, 
on paper, was fent down to the loweft heaven, by the mi- 
niftry of the angel Gabriel, in the month of Ramadan, on 
the night of power: from whence it was delivered out by 
Gabriel to Mahomet, in parcels, fome at Mecca, and fome 
at Medina; though he had the confolation of feeing the 
whole once a year, and in the laft year of his life twice. 
Some few chapters were delivered entire, the greater part 
only in feparate periods, which were written down from 
time to time by the prophet’s amanuenfis, in fuch a part of 
any particular chapter as he direéted. The firft parcel that 
was revealed, was the firlt five verfes of the 96th chapter, 
which the prophet received in a cave of mount Harah, near 
Mecca. 

Although the Sonnites or Orthodox believe that the Ko- 
ran is uncreated and eternal, and Mahomet himfelf is faid 
to have pronounced him an infidel who afferted the contrary, 
yet. feveral have been of a different opinion; particularly 
the fe& of the Motazalites, and the followers of Ifa Ebn 
Sobeh Abu Mufa, furnamed Al-Mozdar, who aceufed thofe 
who held the- Koran to be uncreated, of infidelity, as affert- 
ors of two eternal beings. The difpute, which occafioned 
much warm contention, was at length compromifed by Al 
Ghazali, who maintained that the original idea of the Koran 
only is really in God, and confequently co-effential and co- 
eternal with him, but that the copies are created and the 
work of man. 

The Koran is univerfally allowed to be written with the 
utmotft elegance and purity of language, in the diale& of 
the tribe of Koreifh, the moft noble and polite of all the 
Arabians, but with fome mixture, though very rarely, of 
other dialects. It is confeffedly the ftandard of the Arabic 
tongue ; and as the more orthodox believe, and are taught 
by the book itfelf, inimitable by any human pen; and 
therefore infifted on as a permanent miracle, greater than 
that of raifing the dead, and of itfelf fufficient to convince 
the world of its divine original. Accordingly, Mahomet 
himfelf appealed to this miracle as the chief confirmation 
of his miffion; publicly challenging the moft eloquent 
man in Arabia, then abounding with perfons whofe fole 
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ftudy and ambition it was to excel in elegance of ityle 
and compofition, to produce even a fingle chapter that 
might be compared with it. However, there have not 
been wanting, even among the Mahometans themfelves, 
thofe who have afferted that there is nothing miraculous 
in this book with refpeét to ftyle or compofition, except- 
ing only the prophetical relations of things palt, and pre- 
ditions of things to come; and that if God had left men 
to their natural liberty, and not reftrained them in that 
particular, the Arabians could have compofed fomething 
not only equal, but fuperior to the Koran in eloquence, 
method, and purity of language. This was the opinion 
of the Motazalites, aod in particular of Al Mozdar and Al 
Nodham. 

The ftyle of the Koran is generally beautiful and fluent, 
efpecially where it imitates the prophetic manner and ferip- 
ture-phrafeology. It is concife and often obf{cure, adorned 
with bold figures after the eaftern talte, enlivened with 
florid and fententious expreflions, and in many places, efpe- 
cially where the majefty and attributes of God are defcribed, 
fublime and magnificent. Although it be written in profe, 
yet the fentences generally conclude in a long continued 
rhyme, for the fake of which the fenfe is often interrupted, 
and unneceffary repetitions are too frequently made. But 
this kind of jingling delights the’ Arabians; and they are 
fond of employing it in their moft elaborate compofitions ; 
which they embellifh with frequent citations from the 
Koran, and allufions to it. To this pomp and harmony of 
expreffion, fome have afcribed the whole force and effect of 
the Koran, whilft others fuppofe, that the fenfual pleafures 
of paradife, which are fo often difplayed to the imagination 
of the reader, are the chief allurements to which it owes its 
efficacy. 

« By the advocates of Mahometanifm,” fays a learned 
and ingenious writer, “ the Koran-has been always held 
forth as the greateft of miracles, and equally ftupendous 
with the a& of raifing the dead. The miracles of Mofes 
and Jefus, they fay, were tranfient and temporary 5 but 
that of the Koran is permaneut and perpetual ; and there- 
fore far furpaffes all the miraculous events of preceding 
ages. We will not detraét from the real merit of the Ko- 
ran; we allow it to be generally elegant, and often fub- 
lime ; but at the fame time, we reject with difdain its ar- 
rogant pretence to any thing fupernatural.”” “The real 
excellence of the work is to be referred to natural and 
vifible caufes.’? Befides the general impreflions of ad- 
miration and aftonifhment, which the pretended prophet 
had produced on the minds of his followers, by the exterior 
fanGiity of his demeanour, and his long and f{plendid feries 
of vigtories, Mahomet found, in the language of Arabia, 
a language extremely loved and diligently cultivated by the 
people to whom it was vernacular, ‘* advantages which 
were never enjoyed by any former or fucceeding impottor. 
{t requires not the eye of a philofopher to difcover in every 
foil and country a principle of national pride; and if we 
look back for many ages in the hiftory of the Arabians, we 
fhall eafily perceive that pride among them invariably to 
have confifted in the knowledge and improvement of their 
native language. ‘The Arabic, which has been juitly 
elteemed the molt copious of the eaftern tongues; which 
had exifted from the remoteft antiquity ; which had been 
embellifhed by numberlefs poets, and refined by the con- 
fant exercife of the natives, was the moft fuccefsful inftru- 
ment which Mahomet employed in planting his new religion 
among them. Admirably adapted by its unrivalled har- 
mony, and by its endlefs variety, to add painting to expref- 
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fion, and to purfue the imagination in its unbounded flight, 
it became in the hands of Mahomet an irrefiltible charm, 
to blind the judgment, and to captivate the fancy of his 
followers. 

“« Of that defcription of men, who firft compofed the ad- 
herents of Mahomet, and to whom the Koran was addreffed, 
few, probably, were able to pafs a very accurate judgment 
on the propriety of the fentiments, or on the beauties of the 
diction: but all could judge of the military abilities of their 
leader; and, in-the midft of their admiration, it is not dif- 
ficult to conceive that they would afcribe to his compofitions 
every imaginary beauty of infpired language. The thepherd 
and the foldier, though awake to the charms of thefe wild 
but beautiful compolitions, in which were celebrated their 
favourite occupations of love or war, were yet little able to 
criticife any other works than thofe which were addreffed to 
the imagination or the heart ; to abftraét reafonings on the 
attributes and difpenfations of the Deity, to the compara- 
tive excellencies of rival religions, to the confiftency of any 
one religious fy{tem in all its parts, and to the force of its 
various proofs, they were quite inattentive. In fuch a fitua- 
tion, the.appearance of a work, which poffefled fomething 
like wifdom and confiftence; which preferibed the rules, 
and illuftrated the duties of life; and which contained the 
principles of a new and comparatively fublime theology, in- 
dependently of its real and permanent merit, was likely to 
excite their aftonifhment, and to become the ftandard of fu- 
ture compofition. 

‘Tn the firlt periods of the literature of every country, 
fomething of this kind has happened. The father of Gre= 
cian poetry very obvioufly influenced the taite and imitation 
of his countrymen. The modern nations of Europe all 
poffefs fome original author, who, rifing from the darknefs 
of former ages, has begun the career of compofition, and 
tinctured with the charaéter of his own imagination the 
itream which has flowed through his polterity. But the 
prophet of Arabia had, in this refpe€t, advantages peculiar 
to himfelf. His compofitions were not to his followers the 
works of man, but the genuine language of heaven which 
had fent him. They were not confined, therefore, to that 
admiration, which is fo liberally beftowed on the earlieft 
productions of genius; or to that fond attachment with 
which men every where regard the original compofitions of 
their country ; but with their admiration they blended their 
piety. To Enow and to feel the beauties of the Koran, 
was in fome refpect to fhare in the temper of heaven; and 
he who was mott affeéted with admiration in the perufal of 
its beauties, feemed moft fitly the object of that mercy, 
which had given it to ignorant men. The Koran, there- 
fore, became naturally and neceffarily the {tandard of taite. 
With a language thus hallowed in their imaginations, they 
were too well fatislied, either to difpute its elegance, or im- 
prove its ftruéture. In fucceeding ages, the additional 
fanction of antiquity or prefcription was given to thofe 
compolitions which their fathers had admired ; and while 
the belief of its divine original continues, that admiration 
which has thus become the teft and the duty of the faithful, 
can neither be altered nor diminiihed. 

«© When, therefore, we confider thefe peculiar advan- 
tages of the Koran, we have no reafon to be furprifed at 
the admiration in which it is held. But, if defcending to 
a more minute inveltigation of it, we confider its perpetual 
inconfiltency and ab{urdity, we fhall indeed have caufe for 
aftonifhment at that weaknefs of humanity, which could 
ever have received fuch impofitions as the work of the 
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«The firft praife of all the produétions of genius is in- 
yention, that quality of the mind, which, by the extent and 
quicknefs of its views, is capable of the largeft conceptions, 
and of forming new combinations of objects the molt dif- 
tant and uaulual. But the Koran bears little impreffion of 
this tranfcendent character. Its materials are wholly bor- 
rowed from the Jewifh and Chriftian fcriptures, from the 
Talmudical legends, and apocryphal gofpels then current in 
the ealt, and from the traditions and fables which abounded 
in Arabia. The materials, colle@ted from thefe feveral fources, 
are here heaped together, with perpetual and neediefs repe- 
titions, without any fettled principle or vilible connection. 
When a great part of the life of Mahomet had been fpent 
in preparatory meditation on the fyitem he was about to 
eftablith, its chapters were dealt out flowly and feparately 
during the long period of 23 years. Yet thus defective in 
its {tracture, and not lefs exceptionable in its doctrines, was 
the work which Mahomet delivered to his followers as the 
oracles of God. 

“ The molt prominent feature of the Koran, that 
point of excellence in which the partiality of its admirers 
has ever delighted to view it, is the fublime notion it ge- 
nerally impreffes of the nature and attributes of God. If 
its author had really derived thefe jult conceptions from 
the infpiration of that being, whom they attempt to de- 
feribe, they would not have been furrounded, as they now 
are on every fide, with error and abfurdity. But it might 
eafily be proved, that whatever it juftly defines of the di- 
vine attributes, was borrowed from our holy {eripiure ; 
which even from its firft promulgation, but efpecially from 
the completion of the new teltament, has extended the 
views, and enlightened the underitandings of mankind ; 
and thus furnifhed them with arms, which have too often 
been ineffectually turned again{t itfelf by its ungenerous 
enemies. 

‘© Tn this inftance particularly, the copy is far below 
the great original, both in the propriety of its images, and 
the force of its defcriptions. Our holy feriptures are the 
only compofitions that can enable the dim fight of morta- 
lity to penetrate ito tue invifible world, and to behold a 
glimpfe of the divine perfections. Accordingly, when 
they would reprefent to us the happinefs of heaven, they 
deferibe it, not by any thing minute and particular, but 
by fomething general and great: fomething, that. without 
defcending to any determinate objeé&t, may, at once by its 
beauty and immenfity, excite our wifhes and elevate our 
affections, Though, in the prophetical and evangelical 
writings, the joys that fhall attend us in a future ftate 
are often mertioned with ardent admiration, they are ex- 
preffed rather by allufions than fimilitude, rather by in- 
defuite and figurative terms, than by any thing fixed and 
determinate. § Eye hath not feen, nor ear heard, neither 
‘have entered into the heart of man the things which 
© God hath prepared for them that love him.’ 1 Cor. ii. g. 
What a reverence and altonifhment does this paflage ex- 
cite in every hearer of tafte and piety ? What energy, and 
at the fame time, what fimplicity in the expreffion! How 
fublime, and at the fame time, how obfcure is the imagery ! 
Different was the condu& of Mahomet in his defcriptions 
of heaven and of paradife. Unaflilted by the neceflary 


influence of virtuous intentions and divine in{piration, he 


was neither defirous, nor indeed able to exalt the minds of - 


men to fublime conceptions or to rational expeétations. 
By attempting to explain what is inconceivable, to de- 
{cribe what is ineffable, and to materialize what in itfeif 
is f{piritual, he abfurdly and impioufly defired to fenfualize 
the purity of the divine effence. hus he fabricated a 


fyltem of incoherence, a religion of depravity, totally repug- 
nant indeed to the nature of that Being, who, as he pretend- 
ed, was its object; but therefore more likely to accord 
with the appetites and conceptions of a corrupt and fen- 
fual age, 

‘* That I may not appear,” fays the preacher, * to 
exalt our feriptures thus far above the Koran by an un- 
reafonable preference, I fhall produce a part of the fecond 
chapter of the latter, which is defervedly admired by the 
Mahometans, who wear it engraved on their ornaments, 
and recite it in their prayers.—‘ God! there is no God 
but he; the living, the felf-fubfifting : neither flumber nor 
fleep feizeth him: to him belongeth whatever is in heaven 
and on earth. Who is he that can intercede with him 
but through his good pleafure? he knoweth that which 
is pat, and that which is to come. His throne is ex- 
tended over heaven and earth, and the prefervation of both 
is to him no burden: he is the high, the mighty.? To 
this defeription who can refufe the praife of magnificence 2 
Part of that magnificence, however, is to be referred to 
that verfe of the pfalmift, whence it was borrowed: ¢ He 
that keepeth Mfracl, fhall neither flumber nor fleep.’? Pf. 
exxi. 4. But if we compare it with that other paflage of 
the fame infpired pfalmilt, all its boafted grandeur is at 
once’ ob{ctired, and loft in the blaze of a greater light. 
‘ O my God, take me not away in the midft of my days; 
thy years are throughout all generations. Of old haft thou 
laid the foundations of the earth; and the heavens are the 
works of thy hands. They fhall perth, but thou fhalt 
endure; yea, all of them fhall wax old, as doth a gar- 
ment ; as a vetture fhalt thou change them, and they fhall 
be changed; but thou art the fame, and thy years fhall not 
fail.” 

‘© The Koran, therefore, upon a retrofpective view of 
thefe feveral circumftances, far from fupporting its arrogant 
claim to a fupernatural work, finks below the level of man 
compofitions confeffedly of human original ; and {till lower 
does it fall in our eftimation, when compared with that pure 
and perfeét pattern which we juftly admire in the feriptures of 
truth. Jt is then abundantly apparent, that no miracle ei- 
ther was externally performed for the fupport, oris internally 
involved in the compofition, of the Mahometan revelation.’? 
White’s Sermons, containing a View of Chriitianity and Ma- 
hometanif.., in their hittory, their evidence, and their effeéts, 
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The general aim of the Koran was to unite the profeffors 
of the three different religions, then followed in Arabia, 
Idolaters, Jews, and Chrittians, in the knowledge and wor- 
fhip of one God, under the fanGion of certain laws, and 
the outward figns of ceremonies. partly of ancient, and 
partly of novel inflitution, enforced by the confideration of 
rewards and punifhments, both temporal and eternal ; and 
to bring ail to the obedience of Mahomet, as the prophet 
and ambaflador of God, who was to eftablifh the true reli- 
gion on earth, and be acknowledged chief pontiff in {pi- 
ritual matters as well as fupreme prince in temporal. The 
chief point, therefore, inculcated in the Koran is the unity 
of God, to reftore which, the prophet pretended was the 
chief end of his miffion ; it being laid down by him as a fun- 
damental truth, that there never was nor ever can be more 
than one true orthodox religion. The reft.is taken up in 
preferibing neceffary laws and directions, frequent admo- 
nitions to moral and divine virtues, the worthip and re- 
verence of the Supreme Being, and refignation to his will. 
One of the moft learned commentators diftinguifhes the 
contents of the Koran into allegorical and literal ; under the 
former are comprehended all the obfcure, parabolical, and 
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enigmatical paffages, with fuch as are repealed or abro- 
gated; the latter, {uch as are clear, and in full force. See 
Manomerans. 

Amongit the Mahometans this book is in the greateft 
reverence and efteem. The Muffulmen dare not fo 
much as touch the Koran withovt being firft wathed, 
or legally purified; to prevent which, an infcription is 
put on the cover or label: Let none touch it but 
they who are clean.”’ It is read with great care and 
refpeét, being never held below the girdle.. They {wear 
by it, take omens from it on all weighty occafions, carry 
it with them to war, write fentences of it in’ their ban- 
ners, adorn it with gold and precious ftones, and know- 
ingly fuffer it not to be in the poffeffion of any of a different 
religion. Some fay that it 1s punifhable even with death in 
a Chriftian to touch it; others, that the veneration of the 
Muffulmen leads them to condemn the tranflating it ito 
any other language as a profanation; but thefe feem to be 
aggravations. ‘lhe Mahometans have taken care to have 
their fcripture tranflated into the Perfian, the Javan, the 
Malayan, and other languages; though out of refpe& to 
the original, thefe verfions are generally, if not always, in- 
terlineated. It has been often publifhed in Europe, in 
Arabic and in other languages. Maracci publifhed it in 
Arabic and Latin, at Padua, in 1695, fol. with a partial 
and often filly confutation. The German tranflation of 
Boyfen was printed at Halle, in 1773 ; the French of Sa- 
vary, at Paris, in 1782; and the Enghith of Sale, at Lon- 
don in 1734. 

The number of commentaries on the Koran is fo large that 
the bare titles would makea huge volume.—Ben Ofchair inas 
written the hiltory of them, intitled Tarith Ben Ofchair. The 
principal among them are, Reidhaori Vhaalebi, Zamalchfchari, 
and Bacal. 

Befide the Keran, which is the bafis of the Mahometan 
faith, they have alfo a book containing their traditions, 
which they call Sonna. 

The Mahometans have a fo/itive theology, built on the 
Koran and tradition ; as well as a /cholajlical one, built on 
yeafon.—They have likewife their cafuitts, and a kind of 
canon law ; wherein they diftinguifh between what is of di- 
vine, and what of pofitive right. 

They have their beneficiaries too, chaplains, almoners, 
and canons, who read a chapter every day out of the Koran, 
in the mofques: and have prebends annexed to their office. 
—The Aatib of the mofque is what we call the parfon of the 
parifh ; and the Jeheics are the preachers, who take their text 
out of the Alcoran. See Sale’s Tranflation of the Koran, 
preliminary difeourfe. 

Axcoran is alfo ufed in a more limited fenfe, for a por- 
tion or chapter of the Koran. 

In which fenfe, the word is fynonymous with /ura. 

Axcoran is alfo figuratively applied to certain other 
Hooks full of impieties and impottures. 

In this fenfe, we meet with the Alcoran of the Cordeliers, 
awhich has made a great noife ; wherein St.. Francis is extra- 
vagantly magnified, and put ona level with Jefus Chrift. 

Atcoran, among the Perfians, likewife fignifies a kind 
of tower or fteeple, very high and narrow, furrounded 
without by two or three galleries, one over another ; whence 
the Moravites, a fort of pricits, repeat their prayers thrice 
a day, with a very loud voice ; making the tour of the 
gallery all the while, that they may be the better heard all 
ound. 

ALCORANISTS, among Mahometans, thofe who 
adhere ftridly to the letter or text of the Alcoran, from 
an opinion of its ultimate fufliciency and perfection. The 
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Perfians are generally Alcoranifls, as admitting the Al- 
coran alone for their rule of faith. The Turks, Tar- 
tars, Arabs, &c. befides the Alcoran, admit a multitude of 
traditions. 

The Alcoranifts, among Mahometans, amount to much 
the fame with the ¢extuarzes among the Jews. The Alco- 
ranifts can find nothing excellent out of the Alcoran ; are 
enemies of philofophers, metaphyticians, and fcholaftic writ- 
ers. With them the Alcoran is every thing. 

ALCOUCHETE, in Geography, a town of Portugal, 
in the province of Eftremadura, on the fouth coaft of the 
Tagus, ten miles eaft of Lifbon. N. lat. 38° 55’. W. 
long. 8° 26’. 

ALCOUTIN, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Algarve, on the border of Alentejo, defended by a caille, 
and containing fix parifhes. It is fituated on the Guadiana, 
and fix and one-half leagues north north-ealt of Tavjra. 

ALCOVE, in Architedure, a recefs in a fleeping-room, 
made for the purpofe of receiving the bed. It is alfo an 
arched feat in a garden. 

The word is derived from the Spanifh alcoba, which, ac- 
cording to the older ditionaries of that language, fignifies 
a vaulted cabinet in a chamber, open on one fide, without 
windows, and large enough to contain a bed. The Spanifh 
word is derived from the Arabic a/ kubbeh, the alcove, the 
place for the bed, and a/Zubleh is probably from alkulbaun 
the tent, or more probably from #haub, fleep, alkhaub, the 
bed, aléaab the cave. The relation of thefe words is curious. 
According to the Spanifh defcription, an alcove is not unlike 
a cave or recefs ina rock, in which a wandering Arab might 
make his abode for the night. 

Alcoves in ordinary rooms are fquare recefits conformable 
to the definition we have given, and are finifhed in a ftyle 
correfponding with the apartmeuts to which they belong, 
and with flat or vaulted ceilings, as talte may dire, or the 
height of the alcove may require. But in chambers of great- 
er magnificence, and rooms of parade, they are not always 
recefles ; but more properly a portion of a large apartment 
feparated from the reit by an arch, or balluftrade, a fcreen 
of columns, or fome other decorations, and elevated a few 
Leps above the general level of the floor. On this elevated 
platform, a {tate bed is ufually placed, and fometimes feats 
and fofas to entertain company. ‘This is what the French 
architeéis denominate an alcove. The recefs to which the 
Englifh have appropriated the term, and which is conforme 
able to its primary fignification, the French denominate a 
niche, as may be {een in Blondel de la Decoration des Edi- 
fices en general. (See Plate I. of ArchiteGiure.) 

The authors of the Encyclopédie Methodique are of opi- 
nion, that alcoves were in ufe among the ancients, and this 
would be indifputably true if we could receive the term in 
the lax fenfe in which they have explained it. But we 
cannot give the name of alcoves to the enclofures which the 
mention, confifting of a kind of moveable balluftrade hung 
round with drapery, and placed in any part of a chamber 
at pleafure, nor to thofe draperies fupported hy terms, or 
affixed to the wall, which frequently occur in antique baffo- 
relievos. It mutt be confefled that we know very little of 
the private apartments of the ancients; yet if a recefs for 
the bed to ftand in had been a fafhionable feature in a Greek 
or Roman bed chamber, it is probable that it would have 
been mentioned by Vitruvius, or others, and efpecially by 
Pliny, who is fo minute and particular in the defcription of 
his Laurentine and Tufculan villas. In each of th fe villas 
he defcribes a {mall elegant retired clofet, furnifhed with a 
bed, which by means of glafs folding doors and curtains, 
could be occafionally laid into or feparated from the adjoin. 
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ing apartment. Thefe clofets appear to have been fome- 
what fimilar to alcoves, but they differ effentially from 
modern alcoves in having windows. The recefs difcovered 
by the Abbé Winckelmann, in one of the chambers of 
Pompeia, in which he conjectures, perhaps rightly, that a 
bed had been placed, and thofe receffes which he found on 
the fecond ftory of Adrian’s villa, at Tivoli, have better 
pretentions to the name of alcoves, but fomething more than 
a verbal defeription is wanting to enable us to determine 
whether they were formed for the exprefs purpofe of re- 
ceiving a bed, or for fome other purpofe; or whether they 
were not fuch accidental receffes as are made by neceffity in 
the arrangement of a building, which the architec turns to 
the beft ufe in his power. 

Be this as it may, alcoves, according to the modern man- 
ner, undoubtedly originated in Africa, or Afia, for we read 
of them perpetually in the Arabian ftories, and in defcrip- 
tions of Afiatic palaces and gardens. From Arabia they 
were introduced among the Spaniards by their Saracen con- 
querors, and by the Spaniards, after the expulfion of the 
Moors, at the clofe of the fifteenth century, into Germany, 
France, and other nations, as the name they bear in every 
country fufficiently evinces. 

At this time the Spaniards would fcareely have influence 
enough to make any thing fafhionable north of the Py- 
ranees ; but at the period we are fpeaking of they were held 
in high confideration, and many of their cuftoms and man- 
ners were adopted in the other dominions of Charles the 
fifth. It is remarkable that in the defignus of Palladio, and 
of feveral Roman architeéts of the fame age, whofe 
works have been confulted, we fiid no example of alcoves ; 
from whence it may be inferred that they had not then be- 
come fafhionable either in Rome or Venice. Whether they 
were more fo in thofe parts of Italy which were under the 
dominion of Charles might be an amufing fubject of inquiry 
to an antiquary. It is jaid that alcoves are {till frequent in 
the houfes of the Spanith nobility, and Swinburne mentions 
two yet remaining in tne Royal bedchamber of the Moorith 
palace of the Alhambra, at Grenada, which are probably 
the oldeit in Europe, though it is uncertain whether their 
decorations are not of a more modern date, as the apartment 
was repaired for the ufe of Philip V. The beds were placed 
upon raifed pavements of blue and white tiles, a fountain 
played in the middie to refrefh the apartment in hot wea- 
ther, and two [mall doors behind the alcoves led to the royal 
baths. 

In England. alcoves of every kind have been much in ufe, 
but the change of manners, in confequence of the general 
diffufion of wealth, has nearly banifhed the mof magnificent 
kind with ftate beds. aud the parade of which they were 
appendages. Even in private bed rooms they are now fel- 
dom conitru&ted, except to obtain uniformity, or a com- 
munication to fome other apartment, as they are found lefs 
convenient, and by confimng the air, fuppofed to be lefs 
healthy to flkep in, than the uncontratted: fpace of the 
chamber. 

ALCOY, in Geography, a fma'!l town of Spain, in Va- 
Tencia, at the fource of a river of the fame name, which 
traverfes the whole province from fouth-weft to north-eaft. 
WN. lat. 38° 45’. W. long. 0° 21’. 

ALCRANES Rocks lie 1n a dire€tion north-weft from 
Cape Catoche, the north-caft point of the province of 
fucatan, on the Spamfh main, and about north-north-eaft 
trom Cape Condecedo, the north-weft point of Jucatan ; 
extending’ from N. lat. 22° 30’, to 22° 50! in breadth, and 


from W. long. 89° 50’, to 9° 10” im length.. 
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ALCUDIA, a town of Spain, in Valencia, eight miles 
north-welt of St. Felipe. ; 

Axcunia, 2 {mall town of Africa, near the Cape of the 
Three Slaves, 

Acuna is alfo a town of the ifland of Majorca, on the 
eatt coatt between Puglierza and Cape de la Piedra, which 
gives name to a large bay with good anchorage, and a cape 
forming the northern limit of the bay. In July and Augutt 
a js a fifhery of coral. N. lat. 29° 50’. E. long. 

ALCUESAR, or Arcuezar, a town of Spain, in 
Aragon, upon the river Vero, north of Balbattro, fituated 
in a fertile country. N. lat. 42°. E. long. 0° 10’. 

ALCUIN, or Arainus Fraccus, in Biography, flou- 
vifhed towards the clofe of the eighth century, and was 
famous for his genius and erudition. He was born in the 
north of England, and educated at York, under the di- 
rection of archbifhop Egbert. Some fay that he received 
part of his education in early life from Venerable Bede, but 
as he furvived him about 70 years, others have difputed this 
fact. Egbert appointed him keeper of the curious library 
which he had founded at York ; and he was alfo deacon of 
the church in this city, and abbot of Canterbury. In 793, 
he was fent on an embafly by Offa, king of Mercia, to the 
emperor Charlemagne, who conceived fo high an opinion of 
him, that he folicited him to fettle in his court, and to be- 
come his preceptor in the fciences, as well as to affift him ia. 
fettling fome ecclefiaftical difputes that agitated the country: 
at that period. Accordingly he inftruéted the emperor in 
thetoric, logic, mathematics, and divinity, and was in fuch 
high efteem at court that he was called, by way of eminence, 
** the emperor’s delight.”” Charlemagne likewife employed 
his learned favourite to write feveral books againft the here-- 
tical opinions of Felix, bifhop of Urgel, in Catalonia, who 
maintained that Jefus Chrift was the fon of God, not by 
nature but by adoption ; and Alcuin accompanied the em- 
peror in 794 to the council of Frankfort, which confiited 
of 309 bifhops, and of which he was admitted a member. 
Although this council decreed, that Jefus Chrilt, as man, 
ought to be called the proper, not the adopted, fon of 
God, the difpute was continued; and Felix being allowed: 
to defend his opinion before an aflembly of bifhops at Aix. 
la Chapelle, in 799, Alcuin was employed as his opponent, 
and performed the office to the entire fatisfaGion of the 
emperor and other attendants, and to the conviGtion of Felix 
and his followers, who were thus induced to abandon their 
errors and to accede to the opinion of the church. Alcuin: 
performed other fervices on behalf of religion. He wrote 
commentaries for explaining the fcriptures, but chiefly with. 
a view to the invettigation of their myftical ineaning ; he 
corrected the errors of the Latin tranflation in common ufe ; 
aud the firft German tranflation of the fcriptures has been: 
afcribed to his diretion and fuperintendence. He was alfo: 
appointed, in concurrence with Paulus Diaconus, to compile, . 
from the writings of the fathers, homilies or difcourfes upon 
feleét portions of feripture, which the ignorant priefts of 
that period might commit to memory, and recite to the 
people. Alcuin, under the patronage and with the affiftance: 
of Charlemagne, contributed very much to the advancement. 
of learning,. by eftablifhing public fchools, particularly in 
France. Cave (Hilt. Lit. tom. i. p. 637.) fays, that France 
was indebted to Alcuin for all the pohte learaing of which. 
it boafted in the eighth century and the following: ages. 
The univerfities of Paris, Tours, Fulden, Soiflons, Bndi 
many others, were indebted to him: for their origin and in- 
creafe ;, thofe. of which he was not the fuperior and founder, 
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being at Jeaft enlightened by his doGrine and example, and 
enriched by the benefits he procured for them from Charle- 
magne. A German poet, cited by Camden, thus extols the 
merit of Alcuin in introducing literature into France : 


< Quid non Alcuino, facunda Lutetia, debes ! 
Inftaurare bonas ibi qui feliciter artes, 
Barbariemque procul folus depellere, capit.”’ 


s¢ Yuet Gallia’s fons, nurtur’d in ancient lore, 
To Alcuin’s name a grateful tribute pay ; 
Twas his, the light of f{cience to reftore, 
And bid Barbaric darknefs flee away.” 


Dr. Warton, however, (Hitt. of Englifh Poetry, vol. 1. 
diff. 2.) cautions us againft forming ‘ too magnificent ideas 
of thofe celebrated mafters of f{cience, who were thus in- 
vited into foreign countries to condu@ the education of 
mighty monarchs, and to plan the rudiments of the moft 
illuftrious academies. Their merits are in a great meafure 
relative. Their circle of reading was contraéted, their 
fyftems of philofophy jejune; and their lectures rather 
ferved to ftop the growth of ignorance than to produce any 
pofitive or important improvements in knowledge.” After 
Alcuin had {pent many years in the moft intimate familiarity 
with the greateft prince of his age, he obtained, at length, 
with great difficulty, in Sor, leave to retire from court to 
his abbey of St. Martin’s, at Tours. Here he kept up a 
conftant correfpondence by letters with Charlemagne ; from 
which it appears, that both the emperor and his learned friend 
were animated with the moft ardent love to learning and re- 
ligion, and conftantly employed in contriving and executing 
the nobleft defigns for their advacement. The emperor of- 
ten and earneltly folicited him to return to court, but no 
arguments could induce him to quit this honourable retreat 
where he was.employed in the education of the youth of 
the {chool which he had founded in this city ; and where 
he died on Whitfunday, in the year So4. He was a perfon 
of diftinguifhed piety and learning, and reckoned by William 
of Malmfbury the beft Englifh divine after Bede and Ald- 
helm. He compofed many treatifes on a great variety of 
fubje&ts, in a ftyle much fuperior with refpe& to purity and 
elegance to that of the generality of wmiters in the age in 
which he flourifhed. Befides his poem, “ De Pontificibus 
et Sanétis Ecclefie Eboracenfis,”’ firft difcovered by Ma- 
billon, and publithed by Dr. Gale among his “ Se ees 
Scriptores ;” his other writings are extremely voluminous. 
They confift of commentaries on the Bible, homilies, lives 
of faints, theological and metaphyfical difcuffions, epiftles, 
verfes, and treatifes on orthography, grammar, rhetoric, 
and mufic ; they are recited in the Biog. Brit. and by Cave, 
(ubi fupra) and amount in number to 53; and an edition of 
them was publifhed by Duchefne, at Paris, in folio, in 1617, 
and at Ratifbon in 1777. Some additional pieces are enu- 
merated by Dupin. It has been faid that Alcuin advifed 
Bede to publih his ecclefiattical hiftory, and furmifhed ma- 
terials for it; but the affertion is contradicted by chronology; 
this work having been publithed in 731. ‘There was another 
Alcuinus, or Albinus, abbot of St.-Auttin’s church at 
Canterbury, the cotemporary of Bede, who died three years 
before him. By this Alcuin Bede was urged to publith his 
hiftory, and affiited with communications. Biog. Bnit. 
Henry’s Hitt. vol. iv. p.33—40. 8vo. Mofheim’s Eccl. 
Hitt. vol. iv. p. 254, &c. 8vo, 

ALCYON. See Hatcyon. 

Aucyon, or Atcyonium, in Ornitholosy, a name given 
by the ancients to the ifpida or king-filher, and alfo a fpecies 
of the ALcEDo. 
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Atcyon, a name given by Brown to the Perecanus 
aqui us. 

ALCYONE, in Entomology, a fpecies of the Papririo 
Nymphalis, with dentated brown wings, with yellow bands, 
the anterior having two ocelli on both fides, and the pofterior 
marbled below; found in the mountains of the fouthern 
parts of Ruffia. 

ALCYONIUM, in the Linnean fyftem of Zoology, a 
genus of Zoophytes 3 the charaéters of which are, that the 
animal grows in the form of a plant: the ftem or root is 
fixed, flefhy, gelatinous, fpongy, or coriaceous, with a 
cellular epidermis, penetrated with ftellated pores, and 
fhooting out tentaculated oviparous hydra. The number of 
{pecies, mentioned and characterized by Gmelin, is 28; 
viz. 1. A. arboreum, with woody fem, obtufe branches, 
and pores in the form of pimples, found in Norway, White 
and Indian feas, fometimes of the human height. 2. A, 
exos, With ftem arborefcent, coriaceous, crimfon-coloured, 
above ramous, and with ftcllated papilla, called by feveral 
authors the fea-hand, and found at the bottom of the Me- 
diterranean fea. 3. A. epipatrum, with ftem cavated, flethy, 
and reddifh: the finger-fhaped fea-pen of Elhs, and fea 
mad-apple of Rondeletius, found in the Mediterranean, 
about four inches long, and of the thicknefs of the finger. 
4. A. agaricum, with ftem filiform, and reniform pileus, 
kidney-fhaped purple fea-pen of Ellis, found in the fea, 
wafhing the coaft of Carolina. 5. A. digitatum, ftemlefs, 
oblong, coriaceous, and rugofe 3 dead-man’s hand, or dead- 
man’s toes of Ellis; the tethya of Rumphius, and fucus 
palma marinus of C. Bauhin, found in the European fea, 
encrufting teftaceous fifh and ftones. 6. A. /chlofferi, 
roundifh and ftupofe, penetrated with ray-hke ftars; the 
alcyonium ramofum hvidum, &c. of Solander and Ellis, the 
uva marina of Gefner, the botryllus itellatus of Gaertner, 
found on the coaft of Cornwall, brown or afhy, and covering 
other bodies. 7. A. /yacurium, globofe, fibrous, yellow 
and warty ; the tethya {pherica of Donat, found in the Me- 
diterranean, and at the Cape of Good Hope, about the fize 
of an orange, andcartilaginous. 8. A. durfa, fub-globofe, 
pulpous and green ; the fea-orange of Marfilli, found in the 
Englifh and Mediterranean feas, about the fize of a middling 
apple, and coriaceous. g. A. cydonium, roundith, {pongy, 
yellow and fmooth ; found in the African, Mediterranean 
and Northern feas, affixed to rocks and corals, and fomenmine 
loofened by the agitation of the waves. 10. A. ficus, obo- 
vated, pulpous and livid; the fea-fig of Ellis, and fea-lungs 
of Ray, the alcyonium tuberofum of J. Bauhin, found in 
the Mediterranean and Englifh feas, very rarely among foffils 
of an olive colour, and within granulofe. 11. A. gelatinofum, 
polymorphous and gelatious ; the aleyonium luteum gelati- 
nofum polymorphum of Solander and Ellis, fpongia ramofa 
&c. of Parkinfon, fucus gelatinofus of Hudfon, and ticks 
nodofus and fpongiofus of Ray, found in the European 
ocean and the Icy fea, adhering to the alge, ftones, fhell- 
fifh, &c. 12. A. manus diaboh, polymorphous, perforated 
with obtufe protuberances, found in Iceland. 13. A. maffa, 
yellow, fpongy, patulous, with five radiated {mall ftars, and 
black centre, found in the fea of Norway. 14. A. cranium, 
tuberiform, white and briftly, found in the Norway. fea, 
15. A. rubrum, cruttaceous, foft, fprinkled with reddifh 
fcattered fpots, foundin the Norway fea. 16. A. mammil- 
lofum, whitifh, coriaceous, with convex mammillz, and the 
centre hollowed and {ubftellated, found in the American fea. 
17- A. ocellatum, ferruginous, coriaceous, with rugofe 
fubcylindric cellules, and radiated ocellated apices, found 
adhering to rocks, with twelve rays of ilars, in the ifland 
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of St. Dominica. 18. A. tuberofum, yellowish and tuberous, 
with the apices frequently fubdivided, and tubulous pores, 
found adhering to rocks in the ifland of Mauritius. 19. A. 
yorgonoides, cinereous, fandy-flefhy, with radiated watery cel- 
Jules, found, with 12 rays of cellules, adhering to corals and 
rocks, in the ifland of Curaffoa. 20. A. afbeflinum, with a 
roundifh ftem, and oblong pores {cattered over every part of 
it, found in the fea wafhing the American coaft, very porous, 
whitifh, and within rofe-coloured. 21, A. alburnum, white, 
very ramous, attenuated and fubdivided, with tubulous ter- 
minal pores, found in the Indian fea. 22. A. papillofum, 
crultaceous, with large papille thickly fet and convex, the 
Boletus marinus of Marfigli. 23. A. conglomeratum, gelati- 
nous, convex, with conglomerated singers. and terminal 
mouths without teeth, found in the Cornifh feas. 24. A. 
afcidioides, cruftaceous, coriaceous, with difperfed papille, 
and two fubdentated mouths, found in the Cornifh feas. 
A. fynoicum, with many cylindric flefhy items, and an orifice 
ftellated at the apex, found on the northern fhore of Spitz- 
bergen. 26. A. vermiculare; green, ramous, with cylindric 
obtufe pyramidal branches, found on the rocks of the ifland 
of Nifita, oppofite to Neapolis. 27. A. /lellatum, with two 
ftellated terminal mouths. 28. A. corniculatum, with four 
itellated mouths, encompaffing a papilla, and four fmall ereé& 
terminal horns, found inthe fea of Holland. 

From a feries of experiments made by Mr. Hatchett, on 
a few {pecies of alcyonium, vix. afbeftinum, ficus, and arbo- 
reumy he was led to conclude that they were all compofed of 
a foft, flexible, membranaceous fubitance, flightly hardened 
by carbonate, mixed with a {mall portion of phofphate of 
lime. Phil. Tranf. for 1800. P. i. p. 364. 

Atcyonium is alfo a name given, with various epithets, 
to the Tusipora mujfica of the Linnzan fyftem, and alfo to 
feveral {pecies of Mrrrerora. 

Axcyonrum is alfo a name given by Lloyd to a peculiar 
kind of foffile coral, of the Asrrorres kind, found in 
Wales. It is very plentiful in that country, and puts-on the 
appearance of a fort of marble, being bedded in a marbly 
matter for its matrix. Phil. Tranf. N° 252. 

Axcyonium Mare, in Ancient Geography, a name given 
to that part of the gulph of Corinth which ftretched itfelf 
between the weftern coaft of Beeotia, the northern coaft of 
Megaris, and a {mall part of Corinth, as far as the promon- 
tory of Olmia. 

Atcyonium was alfo the name of a lake in Corinth, of 
unfathomable depth, and which Nero attempted unfuccefs- 
fully to found. Bacchus is faid te have defcended to hell 
through this lake to bring back Semele. Near this lake 
was a temple conftruéted by the Oropians to Amphiaraus, 
the forcerer. Paufanias. Ed. Kuhnii, p. 200. 

ALDABARAM, in Ofeology, a name given by fome to 
the fefamoide bones of the great toe. 

ALDAN, in Geography, a river of Siberia, which rifes 
in the mountains of Okhotfk, on the borders of China, N. 
Tat. 55° 50’, and E. long. 125° 14’, and taking a north-eaft 
ccourfe to lat. 63°, changes its direétion to welt-north-wett, 
and at N. lat. 63° 25’, E. long. 128° 24’, joins the Lena. 

ALDARY, in Botany, a name given by Avicenna, Se- 
rapion, and other Arabian writers, to the LENTIS« tree. 

ALDBOROUGH,, in Geography,a fea-port town of Eng- 
Jand, in the county of Suffolk, deriving its name fromthe river 
Ald, near it, and pleafantly fituated between the fea on the 
eaft, and a high hill on the weft, on which the church 
Stands. The fifhery of this town in the feafon is confider- 
able, and near it there is a quay, with warehoufes for the 
fifh, and conveniences for drying thofe of the North Sea. 
Herrings and fprats are the principal objets of attention ; 
and it — that this is the only place for curing red 
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{prats. ‘The town is corporate, and fends {wo members to 
arliament. Its markets are on Wednefday and Saturday. 
tis 94 miles north-eaft of London. N. lat. 52916’. I. 

long. 1° 42’. 

AxpsorovcGu is alfo a market town in the Weft Riding 
of Yorkfhire, on the river Oufe, 15 miles north-weit of 
York, and 208 miles north of London. N. lat. 54° 157. 
W. long. 0° 20’. It fends two members to parliament. It 
was formerly a Roman ftation, called J/urium Brigantum, 
and probably the capital of the Brigantes. Its market-day 
is Wednefday. 

ALDE, or Oxnpe, a fmall ifland on the weft coaft of 
Norway. N. lat. 61° 25’. EE. long. 5° g!. 

Ape, Henry Van, in Biography, a painter who flou- 
tifhed in 1650, and excelled in portraits. 

ALDEA Gallega, gq. 4. Gallician village, a {mall market- 
town of Portugal, in Eftremadura, fituate in a kind of 
ifland formed by the Tagus, north of Sctuval, and fouth- 
eaftof Lifbon. On an eminence, a league from Aldea Gal- 
lega, is a church dedicated to Noffa Senhora da Atelaya, our 
lady of the watch-tower ; to which the negroes in Lifbon 
annually make a pilgrimage; and this black proceflion is at- 
tended by a great concourfe of people. N. lat. 38° 45’. 
W. long. 8° 31’. 

Axpvea el Muro, or del Poco, a town of Spain, in Old 
Caftile, on the frontiers of Aragon. 

Ape del Rio, a town of Spain, in the province of An- 
dalufia, and diftrict of Cordova, fituate on an eminence, to 
the fouth of the Guadalquiver; eight miles north-weft of 
Cordova. 

ALpEA river is on the coalt of Brazil, in about S. lat. 
19° 40’. W. long. 40° 5’, on which ftands the town and 
port of Reys Magos. ‘There is a large cape to the fouth 
of it. 

Apes de Trinidad lies on the coal of Brazil, called 
Paraguay, to the north-eaft part of the gulph of Santos, 
in S. lat. 24° 30’. W. long. 46° 30’. 

ALDEAS éay is about 16 leagues north-eaft from Cape 
Negro, on the fouthern part of the weft coaft of Africa, in 
S. lat. 15° 25’. E. long. 11° 25’. The bay is fmall but 
fecure ; and European fhips, trading to the coaft for flaves, 
frequently touch at it. 

ALDEBAC, in the Materia Medica of the ancient 
Arabian phyficians, the name by which they have called pirp- 
lime, and which they reckoned among the vegetable poifons. 

ALDEBARAN, in Afronomy, the Arabian name of 
a fixed ftar, of the firft magnitude, in the eye of the con- 
ftellation Taurus, or the bull; and hence popularly called 
the bull’s eye. For the beginning of the year 1800, its 


Right afcenfion was - - 66° 6’ 51”, 10 
Annual variation in AR. - 0 0 51, 31 
Declination - - 16 5 52, oo N, 
Annual variation indecl - 0 0 8, 3 


ALDEBERT, or AveEvzeExt, in Biography, a native 
of France, who, in the eighth century, deluded the people 
by pretended vifions and revelations. He exercifed epif- 
copal dignity without the authority of Boniface, the pope’s 
legate, and among other irregularities with which he was 
chargeable, both as to his principles and condut, he forged 
a letter, addreffed to the human race, which he pretended 
to have been written by Jefus Chriit, and to have been 
tranfmitted to him by the archangel Michael. He alfo 
remitted fins without confeflion, and required his followers 
to quit the churches, and to worfhip God in houfes which 
he ereéted in the fields, and to kneel before croffes which 
he placed in woods and near fountais. His popularity 
was the caufe of fedition and tumult among the eaftern 
Franks. He was condemned at the inftigation of Boniface 
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743, and thrown into prifon, where he probably ended his 
days. His forged letter was publifhed by Stephen Balufe, 
in the fecond vol. of the “ Capitularia Regum Francorum.”’ 
Motheim’s Eccl. Hilt. vol. it. p. 273. 

ALDEGO, in Geography, a river of Italy, which rifes 
near Montebello, in the Vicentin, and joins the Adige in 
the eltates of Venice, near Zevio. 

ALDEGRETTUS, or AnpseGHetTtus, in Biography, 
ofa noble family at Padua, taught medicine at that univerlity 
34years, and died of the plague in the year 1631, aged 58 
years. He pobilhed * Luis Veneree perfectiffimus tractatus 
ex ore Herculis Saxonie, Patavini Medici clariflimi.” 1597- 
gto. See Altruc de Morbis Venereis, p. 917. 

ALDEGREVER, Henry, a confiderable engraver 
and painter, was born at Zouft in Weltphalia, in 1502. 
He is faid to have {tudied under Albert Durer, at Nu- 
remberg, whofe ftyle he copied. he mechanical part of 
his engraving is very neat, and executed entirely with the 
graver, in the ftyle of Albert Durer. The hght parts 
upon his flefh are rendered foft and clear, by the addition of 
{mall long dots, which he has occafionally interfperfed with 
judgment. His drawing of the naked figure is more cor- 
rect than that of the old German matters, and he has lefs 
of that fliff tafte which appears in the beft of their works. 
It is obferved, however, that his figures of men are more 
correét than thofe of his women. His heads are in. ge- 
neral very expreffive, and his other extremities well 
marked, but fometimes rather heavy. As’a painter alfo, he 
is fpoken of very highly, and confidered as nearly if not 
altogether eqnal to his mafter, Albert Durer. His principal 
works are his own portrait, and feveral others, fuch as 
thofe of Knipperdolling, Mclanéthon, &c.; the hittory of Su- 
fannah and the two elders ; Dives and Lazarus; the paf- 
fion of Chrift; the labours of Hercules; feveral Ma- 
donas; many hiltorical fubjects; a variety of Goldfmith 
ornaments, very beautifully engraved; and fome few nu- 
dities, among lt which is the fociety of Anabaptilts. There 
is only one etching attributed to this ma{ter, which is Or- 
pheus playing on a violin, and Eurydice feated at the foot 
of a tree, dated 1528. It has been obferved, that Alde- 
grever would have been very eminent in his profeffion, if in 
early life he had been introduced to a knowledge of the an- 
tique, and a more intimate acquaintance with the Roman 
matters. ‘his artilt has been erroneoufly called Aldergraft, 
and his Chriftian name has been Atbert inllead of Henry ; 
but his name upon his own portrait is Aldegrever. The ume 
of his deceafe isnot known; bat the laft date which appears 
upan his prints is 1558. ‘he number of his plates amounts 
to nolefs than 350. Strutt. 

ALDEN Fort, in Geography, is fituate in Cherry-val- 
ley, in the ftate of New York. i 

ALDENAHRR, a {mall town of Germany, in the circle 
of the Lower Rhine, in a prefeCturate of the fame name, 
and in the archbifhopric of Cologn, fituate on the river 
Ahr, eight leagues fouth of Cologn; N. lat. 50° 35’. E. 
long. 6° 43’. 

ALDENAY, a {mall town of the Lower Rhine, and 
archbifhopric of Cologn, in a prefeQurate of the fame name, 
ro leagues fouth of Cologn. Inthe French diftribution it 
is the chief place of a canton, in the diftri€t of Bonn, and 
department of the Rhine and Mofelle ; the place contains 
1350, and the canton 7071 inhabitants, and, the terri- 
tory includes 20 communes. N. lat. 50° 29/. - E, long. 
6° 39’. ; 

ALDENBERG, a town in the circle of Weftphalia 
and duchy of Berg, four leagues north-eatt of Cologn. 

ALDENBORG, a town of ancient. Rufslad, now 
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Old Ladoga, which lies in the government of St. Peterfs 
bureh. 

ALDENBURGH, a town in the circle of Upper 
Saxony, and duchy of Anhalt Bernburg, two miles north 
of Bernburg. 

ALDENHOVEN,,. a town of the circle of Weftphalia, 
and duchy of Juliers, three miles welt-fouth-welt of Julicrs. 

ALDER -tree, in Botany. See Betuua. 

ALDER, black. See Ruamnus. 

ALDERAIMIN, or Aperaimin, in Afronomy, the 
Arabian name of a flar of the third magnitude, in the left 
fhoulder of the confiellation Cepheus, marked & by Bayer. 

ALDERBURGH, in Geography, a contiderable manu- 
facturitig village of England, in the county of Wilts, two 
miles and a half fouth-eaft of Salifbury. 

ALDERHOLYM, an ifland of Sweden, at the mouth of 
the river Gefle, in the gulph of Bothnia, formed, as is alfo 
Iflandfholm, by the three branches of thisriver. This ifland 
is diflant 80 miles north from Stockholm, and has a dock, 
arfenal, warehoufes for deals, &c.; and carries on a confi- 
derable trade. 

ALDERMAN, among our ancient Saxon anceltors, was 
the fecond of the three orders or degrees of nobility. The 
word, in its original, ’is ealdorman ; compounded of eld, 
old, or aldor, elder, and man, q. d. elderman. Atheling was 
the firft rank of nobility, a/derman the fecond, and ¢hane the 
loweft. 

It appears, fays Mr. Hume (Hilt. vol. i. p. 476, Svo.), 
from the tranflations of the Saxon annals and laws, and from 
king Alfred’s tranflation of Bede, as well as from all tke 
ancient hiftorians, that comes, in Latin, alderman in Saxons 
and earl in Dano-Saxcn, were quite fynonymous; and it 
alfo appears, (Id. p. 201.), that the aldermen or governors of 
counties, who, aftcr the Danith times, are often called earls, 
were admitted into the wittenagemot, or great council of the 
nation, and gave confent to the public ftatutes. The bifhopy 
together with the alderman or earl, prefided in the county- 
courts, or fhiremotes, where all caufes, ecclefiaftical as well 
as civil, were decided; but they had no further authority 
than to keep order among the frecholders, and interpofe with 
their opinion. The alderman received a third of the fines 
levied in thefe courts ; and as molt of the punifhments were 
then pecuniary, this perquifite formed a confiderable part, of 
the profits belonging to the office. The alderman, or earl 
of a fhire, appears to: have been a perfon of the higheft 
dignity and greatelt power among the Anglo-Saxons; and 
therefore this office was commonly enjoyed by the thanes of 
the largeft ettates and mott ancient families. Poffefled both 
of the civil and military government of his fhire, the alder« 
man was a little king within his own territories, and affumed 
the wtles of {ub-king and prince in fubferibing charters, and 
other deeds. When he appeared at the head of the military 
forces of his fhire in times of war, he was called a duke or 
heretegen, which fignifies a general or commander of an 
army ; and was indeed a high and potent prince. In the 
molt ancient times of the Anglo-Saxon government, the 
aldermen, or earls, were appointed by the king, but towards 
the conclufion of this period, thefe great officers feem to 
have been eleGled by-the freeholders of the fhire, in the 
fhiregemote or county-court. ‘To enable them to fupport 
their dignity, they enjoyed certain lands, called the earl’s 
lands, befides the fines above-mentioned, and feveral other 
perquilites. The office of earl was fo far from being hereditary 
in the moft ancient period of the Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ment, that it was held only during the good pleafure of 
the fovereign, and their own good behaviour. But towards 
the conclufion of this period, the great earls were moft com- 
monly, though not always, fucceeded by. their fons in their 
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earldoms. This, however, was owing to the increafing power 
of the ariftocracy, and to the prodigious wealth and influence 
of a few great families, rather than to any formal change in 
the conftitution. Henry’s Hift. vol. iii. p. 342. 

It muft be obferved, however, that among our Saxon an- 
ceftors, there were feveral magiltrates who bore the title of 
alderman. Among them there were a/dermannus totius Anglia, 
aldermannus regis, comitatus, civitalis, burgi, caflelli, hundredi 
Jive wapentachii, &F nove decimorum. 

According to Spellman, the eldermannus totius Anglie 
feems to have been the fame officer who was afterwards flykd 
capitalis juftitiarius Angliz, or chief juttice of England; the 
aldermannus regis {eems to have been an occafional magiltrate, 
anfwering to our juftice of affize ; and the aldermannus comi- 
tatus, a magiltrate who held a middle rank between what was 
afterwards called the earl, and the fheriff; he fat at the trial 
of caufes with the bifhop ; the latter proceeding according to 
ecclefiaftical law, and the former declaring and expounding 
the common law of the land. 

A cpeRMAN, in the Englifh Polity, an affociate to the 
mayor, or civil magiftrate, of a city or town, for the better 
adminiftration of his office. 

The aldermen are an order of magillrates, in our cities, 
and moft of the municipal or incorporate towns, who form a 
kind of council, and regulate things relating to the policy 
of the place. —They fometimes alfo take cognizance of civil 
and criminal matters; but that very rarely, and only in cer- 
tain cafes. Their numberis not limited ; but in fome places 
is more, in fome lefs, from fix to twenty-lix. Out of thefe 
are annually eleéted the mayors, or chief magiltrates of 
places; who, at the expiration of their mayoralty, return 
again into the body of the aldermen, whofe delegates they 
were before. The twenty-fix aldermen of London prefide 
ever the 26 wards of the ety. When one of them dies or 
refigne, the wardmote chufe a fucceflor, who is admitted, 
and {worn into office, by the lord-mayor and court of alder- 
men. All the aldermen are juftices of the peace, by a char- 
ter of 15 Geo. II. he aldermen of London, &c. are ex- 
empted from ferving inferior offices ; nor fhall they be put 
upon affizes, or ferve on juries, fo long as they continue to 
bealdermen. 2Cro. 555. See Court. 

Formerly there were alfo aldermen of the merchants, of 
hofpitals, of hundreds, &c. See Senator. 

ALDERNEY, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Eng- 
lith channel, belonging to Great Britain, about four miles 
in length from eaft to weit, feparated from Cape la Hogue, 
on the coaft of France, by a narrow itrait, called the ‘* Race 
of Alderney,”’ and diftant from it about three and a half 
leagues. This {trait is very dangerous in ftormy weather, 
more efpecially when two currents meet ; otherwife it has 
fufficient depth of water for the largeft fhips, fo that through 
this ftrait the French fleet made their efcape after their de- 
feat at la Hogue, in 1692. To the weft-north-weft are the 
dangerous rocks called the “ Cafkets,’’ and the rocks called 
« Barroches,” are clofe to the weit end of Alderney. On 
the eat, for a mile, are feveral rocks, and a bank of fand at 
the diltance of a league; eaft of this is Race, and round 
the rocks on the weit is the paflage to Jerfey Ifland. Al- 
derney, called by the French Aurigny or Ornay, is a healthy 
ifland, fruitful in corn and patture, and remarkable for a fine 
breed of cows. The inhabitants live together, for greater 
fecurity, in a town of the fame name; confifting of about 
200 houfes, and their number is about 1000. The har- 
bour, called Crabby, lies on the fouth fide at fome dif- 
tance, and is only fit for {mall veffels. Alderney, as well 
as the iflands of Jerfey, Guernfey, Sark, and their appen- 
dages, were parcels of the duchy of Normandy, and though 
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united to the crown of England by the firft princes of the 
Norman line, are governed by their own laws, which are 
for the molt part the ducal cuftoms of Normandy, colleGed 
in the book intitled, ‘*‘ Le Grand Couftumier.”’ The king’s 
writ, or procefs from the courts of Weftminfter, is there of 
no force; but his commiffion is not hound by common aéts of 
our parliaments, unlefs particularly named. All caufes are 
originally determined by their own officers, the bailiffs and 
jarats of the iflands; but an appeal lies from them to the 
king in council, in the laft refort. Blackit. Com. vol. i. 
p- 107. N. lat. 49° 50’. W. long. 2° 15’. 

Avperney Carrze,a breed of cattle, probably firft im- 
ported from the ifland of the fame name, in general fine boned, 
but {mall and ill-made, and of a light red or yellowith colour. 
Cows of this breed are moft frequently met with about the 
feats of the opulent, probably from their milk, though 
{maller in quantity, being more rich in quality than that of 
mott other kinds, and yielding a larger portion of cream and 
butter from the fame meafure, which is of a beautiful yellow 
colonr, and fine fiavour. They are much inclined to fatten, 
and their beef bas a fine grain and is well tafted, but rather 
moye yellow or high coloured than that of f{eme more perfe& 
breeds. The avthor of the treatife on live-itock remarks, 
that they are a breed of cattle too delicate and tender to be 
much attended to by the Britifh farmer, and not capable of 
bearing the cold of this ifland, efpecially the more northern 
parts of it, without being greatly injured by it. SeeCatre. 

ALDESCUS, in Ancient Geography, a river which, ac- 
cording to the periplus of Dionylius Periegetes, difcharged 
itfelf into the Euxiue fea. a 

LDHAFERA, in the Arabian Afronomy, denotes a 
fixed ftar of the third magnitude, in the Lion’s manc. 

ALDHELM, or Anexm, St., in Biography, an emi- 
nent {cholar and promoter of literature in the feventh cen- 
tury, and the nephew or near rela‘ion of Ina, king of the 
Weft Saxons, was born at Caer-Bladon, now called Malmf- 
bury in Wiltfhire ; and educated under Maildulphus, an Irith 
Scot, at the place of his nativity, as well as in France and 
Italy under Theodore, archbifhop of Canterbury, and under 
Adrian, the moft learned profeffor of the {ciences, who had 
ever been in England, or under Albin, the pupil of Adrian. 
After the death of Maildulphus, who had inftituted a {chool 
at Malm{bury, Aldhelm fucceeded him, and built a ftately mo- 
nattery, of which he himfelf was the firlt abbot. When the 
kingdom of the Weit Saxons was divided, upon the deceafe 
of Hedda the bifhop, into two diocefes, viz. Winchefter and 
Shireburn, Aldhelm was promoted by Ina tothe latter, which 
comprehended Dorfetfhire, Wiltthire, Devonthire, and Corn- 
wall. At Rome, whither he went to be confecrated by pope 
Sergius I., he is faid to have reproved the holy father for 
his incontinence; but Bale reproaches him with not hav- 
ing difcharged his confcience on this occafion. The monkith 
authors have recorded fome extraordinary inftances of 
his charity and felf-denial; they have afcribed feveral mi- 
racles to him; and they report, that by his prayers he 
lengthened a beam in the church, which the builder had 
cut too fhort, and that he hung his garments to dry in the 
rays of the fun,swhich fupernaturally fupported them. It 
is of much greater iniportance, however, to contemplate 
his literary charaGter and writings. It is evidert, fays Dr. 
Henry, from his works, which are ftill extant, that he had 
read the moft celebrated authors of Greece and Rome, and 
that he was no contemptible writer in the languages in 
which thefe authors wrote. In the different feminaries, 
where he was educated, he had acquired a very uncommon 
ftock of knowledge, and became famous for his learning, 
not only in England, but in foreign countries; fo that 
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feveral learned men fent him their wnitings, for his perufal 
and correétion ; particularly prince Arcivil, a fon of the 
king of Scotland, who intreated him to give his pieces 
the laft polifh, by rubbing off the Scotch ruft. Camden fays, 
that he was the firft Saxon who wrote in the Latin language, 
both in profe and verfe ; and he compofed a book for the 
inftruGtion of his countrymen in the profody of that lan- 
guage. Although another writer preceded him in Latin ver- 
fification, it is certain, fays Dr. Warton, (Hilt. of Englith 
Poetry, vol. i. diff. 2.) that Aldhelm’s Latin compofitions, 
whether in verfe or profe, as novelties, were deemed extra- 
ordinary performances, and excited the attention and ad- 
miration of fcholars in all other countries. A learned con- 
temporary, »who lived in a remote province of a Frankifh 
territory, in a letter to Aldhelm, has this remarkable ex- 
preffion,—‘* Veltre Latinitatis panegyricus rumor,” has 
reached us, even at this diftance. Venerable Bede gives the 
following character of him: that, “ he was a man of uni- 
verfal erudition, having an elegant ftyle, and being won- 
derfully well acquainted with books, both on philofophical 
and religious fubjects.” King Alfred the Great declared, 
that Aldhelm was the belt of all the Saxon poets, and 
that a favourite fong, which was univerfally fung in his time, 
near 200 years after the author’s death, was of his com- 
pofition. The charaéter of Aldhelm is thus drawn by an 
ancient chronicler: ‘* he was an excellent harper, a mott 
elegant Saxon and Latin poet, a very fkilful chanter or 
finger, a ¢ doctor egregius,’ or doétor of fingular merit, 
and admirably verfed in the fcriptures and the liberal {ei- 
ences.”” It is related of him, that when he was abbot of 
Malmfbury, having a fine voice and great fall in mulic as 
well as poetry, and obferving the backwardnefs of his bar- 
barous countrymen to litten to grave inftructions, he com- 
pofed a number of little poems, which he fung to them after 
mafs in the fweeteft manner; and by thefe means they were 
gradually inftruGed and civilized. William of Malm{bury 
bears this teftimony concerning him, that his {tyle is lefs lively 
than may be defired by thofe who are more attentive to lan- 
guage than matter; but if you examine his writings atten- 
tively, you will find in them Grecian acutenefs, Roman ele- 
gance, and Englifh dignity. After Aldhelm had governed 
the monaltery of Malmfbury about go years, he is faid to 
have retired to Shireburn, of which he had been confecrated 
bifhop in 705, and where he died, May 25, A. D. 709. 
His treatife againit the miftakes of the Britons concerning 
the celebration of Eafter, was the means of reconciling 
many of the Britons to the Catholic nfage on this point. 
He alfo wrote feveral other treatifes on various fubjedts, the 
titles of which are recited in the Biog. Brit.; fome of which 
are loft, and others publifhed by Martin Delrio, at Mentz, 
in 1601, in Svo., and by Canifius in the Bibliotheca Patrum. 
His book, written partly in profe and partly in hexameter 
verfe, in praife of virginity, dedicated to Ethelburga, abbefs 
of Barking, was publifhed among Bede’s Opufcula. Biog. 
Brit. Henry’s Hilt. vol. iv. p.10—13. 8vo. Cave Hitt. 
Lit. fec. vii. vol. i. p. 575, ed. Oxon. 

ALDHUN, Avruunvus or Atpwinus, the firlt bifhop 
of Durham, was promoted to the fee of Liftlisfarne or Holy 
Mand, in ggo, the 12th year of the reign of king Ethelred. 
The legends of the time fay, that he was admonifhed by 
heaven to quit this ftation, in which he was harafied by. 
the incurfions of the Danifh pirates ; and that he and the 
monks, who accompanied him, took with them the body 
of St. Cuthbert, which had been buried there 113 years; 
and after wandering about for fome time, fettled at Dunelm, 
now called Durham, where he eftablifhed a city and a ca- 
thedral church. Before this time, the town confifted only 
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of a few fcattered cottages, and the fpot which he feleed 
for the eltablifhment of his colony was covered with wood, 
which was foon cleared away by the bifhop and his followers. 
In three years the church was completed and dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert, whofe bones were depofited within its walls. 
From this time the epifcopal fee was fixed at Durham. 
Alfred and Edward, the fons of king Ethelred, were edu- 
cated by this prelate; and when their father was driven 
from the throne by Swain, king of Denmark, he conducted 
them, together with qucen Emma, into Normandy, to duke 
Richard, the queen’s brother, A.D. 1017. In the next 
year the bifhop was fo affected with the news of the defeat of 
the Englith by the Scots, that he died a few days after, hav- 
ing enjoyed the prelacy 29 years. Alchun was of a noble: 
family, but, according to Simeon of Durham, was more en= 
nobled by his virtues and religious deportment. Biog. Brit. 

ALDIL, in Antiquity, fervants who attended their matters 
in expeditions to the wars. They were otherwife called 4/. 
diones, Aldionit, and Aldionarit. 

ALDPORT, in Geography, an ancient name for Man- 
chelter. 

ALDRED, in Biography, an Englifh prelate of thie 
11th century, was aman of an cnterprifing and ambitious 
fpirit, and gradually rofe from being a monk of Winchetter 
and abbot of Taviftock, to the fee of Worcefter and the 
archbifhopric of York. Four years after he was promoted 
to the fee of Worcelter, which he obtained in 1046, he 
took a journey through Hungary to Jerufalem, the firft ad= 
venture of the kind which any Englifhman had performed ; 
and upon his return he was deputed by Edward, the Con- 
feffor, on an important embafly to the emperor Henry II. 
On his arrival in England, after fome flay in Germanys. 
where he acquainted himfelf with the church difcipline, 
which he introduced into his own country, he procured the 
admintttration of the fee of Wilton for three years, during 
the abfence of its bithep, and that of Hereford for four 
years, after the death of its incumbent. In 1061 he was 
advanced to the archbifhopric of York, and allowed, as it 
has been faid, by means of bribery, to hold the fee of Wor- 
cefter in commendam. Pope Nicholas II., having heard of 
his fimoniacal praétices, not only refufed him the pall, for 
which he applied, but deprived him of his other prefermentss. 
but being robbed in his way home over the Alps, he was. 
under a neccflity of returning to Rome, and by the bold 
interference of earl Tofti, the pope was prevailed upon to 
grant him the pall, on condition of his reigning the fee of 
Worcelter. Afterwards the king, confiderimg the depre- 
dations which the fee of York had fuffered by the incur= 
fions of the Barbarians, permitted Aldred to retam 12 towns. 
or manors belonging to the fee of Worcetter for his own ufe.. 
Others, however, fay, that he detained them by violence 
and injuttice. ‘The following inflanee of refolution, and of. 
prieltly arrogance, is recorded by his panegyrift Stubbs.. 
The high fheriff having intercepted fome provifions, which 
the archbifhop’s fervants were conveying to the palace at 
York, and feized them for the king’s ufe, Aldred, inftead 
of feekimg legal redrefs, fent a deputation of clergy and: 
citizens to demand reltitution, and enforced the demand b 
threats of excommunication. Upon the theriff’s refufal, the 
archbifhop, with a train of ecclefiaftics, haftened to the kings 
who was then fitting in council at Weftminfter, and abruptly 
addreffed him in this imperious language. Hear me, 
William ! when thou wert an alien, and God had permitted 
thee, for our fins, and through much blood, to reign over 
us, I annointed thee king, and placed the crown upon thy 
head with a blefling ; but now, becaufe thou deferveft it 
not, I will change that blefling into a curfe again{t thee, as 
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a pcrfecutor of God and his minifters, and a breaker and con- 
temner of thofe oaths and promifes, which thou madeft unto 
me before the altar of St. Peter.” The king was altonifhed 
and terrified, threw himfelf at the feet of the archbifhop, and 
anxioufly entreated to know what offence he had committed. 
When the nobility who were prefent exprefled their indigna- 
tion at the prelate’s infolence, and at his fuffering the king 
to lie at his Feet; “* Let him alone ;”? faid the archbifhop ;” 
«Jet him lie; he is not fallen at my feet, but at the feet of 
St. Peter.” At length he raifed the king and delivered his 
complaint : upon which an order was iffued, that the goods 
fhould be fully reftored, and the prelate was fent away loaded 
with rich prefents. 

Aldred’s verfatitity of principle was fufficiently manifeft in 
his conduét under the changes of government that occurred 
during the latter part of his life. When his patron Edward 
was dead, he affilted Harold in obtaining the crown. On the 
arrival of William the Norman, when Stigand, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, refufed to erown him, Aldred fell in with the 
ftream, and performed the ceremony. Upon the Danifh in- 
vafion, when the citizens of York, and cthers, declared for 
prince Edgar Athcling’s title, the archbithop fickened at the 
news, and died Sept. ro, 106g, juft before the Danes landed ; 
aud was buried in the cathedral church of York. Biog. Brit. 

ALDRICH; or Arpewee, Roserr, was bifhop of Car- 
Iifle, in the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, 
and of courfe accommodated his principles to the changes of 
the times. He was born at Burnham in Buckinghamfhire, 
educated at Eton {chool, and eleéted {cholar of King’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1507, where he took the degree of matter 
of arts. At this time Erafmus ftyled him “ blande elo- 
quentiz juvenis.”” Jeland has alfo celebrated him for his 
admirable parts and learning. In 1529 he was incorporated 
bachelor of divinity at Oxford; and in 1530 he was licenfed 
as do¢tor in the fame faculty. He fucceffively became arch- 
deacon of Colchefter, canon of Windfor, and regifter of the 
order of the garter, and at length, in 1537, bifhop of Car- 
lifle. He died March 25, 1555, at Horn-Caftle, in Lincoln- 
fhire, which was a houle belonging the bifhops of ‘Car- 
lifle. He wrote feveral pieces, fuch as ** Refolutions con- 
cerning the Sacraments,”’ ‘ Anfwers to Queries, concerning 
the Abufes of the Mafs,” ‘ Various Epigrams,’” and “* Re- 
folutions,’* of fome quettions relating to bifhons and prielts, 
and other matters, tending to the reformation of the church, 
begun by Henry VII. Biog: Brit. 

Acparcu, Henry, an eminent divine and polite fcholar, 
was born at Weltminfter, in 1647, and educated in the col- 

ege {chool, under the famous Bufby. In 1662 he was ad- 
mitted into Chriftchurch college, Oxtord, where he continued, 
in the feveral fituations and with the appropriate commenda- 
tions of a diligent itudent, ufeful tutor, and excellent maiter, 
to the day of his death, Dee. 14, 1710. Having paffed 
through the gradations of bachelor of arts in 1666, and matter 
in 1669, he took orders, and became an eminent tutor in his 
college. In 1681 he was inftalled canon of Chrift church, 
and im the fame year accumulated the degrees of bachelor 
and doétor in divinity. During the reign of James II. he 
bore a confpicuous part in the controverly with the papitts, 
and publithed feveral tracts; ranking, according to bifhop 
Burnet, (Hitt. of his own Times,) among thofe eminent 
Englifh clergymen, “ who examined all the points of popery, 
with a folidity of judgment, a clearnefs of arguing, a depth 
of learning, and a vivacity of writing, far beyond any thing 
that had before that time appeared in our language.” Soon 
after the Revolution, viz. in 1689, Dr. Aldrich was inftalled 


dean of Chriftchurch, in which high {tation he behaved in- 


the moft worthy and exemplary manner, and exerted himfelf 


in promoting learning, virtue, and religion. By his fkill in. 
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architeCture he improved the buildings of the college ; and 
that part of it called Peckwater quadrangle, fo defervedly ad- 
mired, was defigned by him. The parifh church of All 
Saints, in Oxford, and the chapel of ‘l'rinity College, which 
he defigned, are further {pecimens of his architectural know- 
ledge. In order to excite and cherifh a tafte for polite lite- 
rature, he annually publifhed fome piece of anancient Greek 
author, as a new year’s gift to the ftudents of his houfe. 
The works of this kind which he edited were * Xenophon- 
us Memorabilia,” Gr. and Lat. Oxon. 1690, 8vo.; “ Xe- 
nophontis Sermo de Agefilao,” Gr. and Lat. Oxon. 1691, 
Svo.; “ Ariftee Hiftoria LX XII. Interpretum,’”? Gr. and 
Lat. Oxon. 1692, 8vo.; ‘ Xenophontis de re equeftri lib.” 
Gr. and Lat. Oxon. 1693, Svo. ; “ Epictetus et Theophraf- 
tus,” Gr. and Lat. Oxon. 1707, 8vo.;  Platonis, Keno- 
phontis, Plutarchi, Luciani Sympofia,” Gr. Oxoa. I7Ily 
dvo. He wrote likewife a fyftem of Logic, intitled « Artis 
Logice Compendium,” Oxon. 1691, 8vo. 3 and « Elements 
of Geometry,”’ in Latin, never publifhed. He was alfo con- 
cerned in Gregory’s Greek Teltament, printed at Oxford in 
1703, fol. He wrote notes on Havercamp’s edition of Jo- 
{-phus, and in concurrence with bifhop Sprat, he revifed the 
MS. of Lord Clarendon’s Hiftory of the Rebellion. The 
traéts which he publithed in the popifh controverfy were,. 
« A Reply to two Difcourtes, lately printed at Oxford, con- 
cerning the Adoration of our Bleffed Saviour in the Holy 
Eucharilt,”” Oxford, 1687, 4to.; and “ A Defence of the 
Oxford Reply, &c.”? Oxford, 1688, ato. 

Dr. Aldrich amuféd his academic leifure with mufic and 
poetry. His abilities as a mufician rank him, in the opinion 
of competent judges, among the matters of the feienee. He 
compofed many fervices and anthems for the church fervice, 
and adapted Englifh words to many of the motets of the 
Italian mafters, fome of which are frequently fung in our ca- 
thedrals as anthems. He eftablifhed a mufical fchool in his 
college, and at his deceafe bequeathed to it a moft capital 
collection of church mufic. Although he chiefly applied. 
himfelf to facred mvfic, yet being of a chearful temper, and 
poflefling a fund of humour, he occafionally diverted himfelf 
by producing pieces of a lighter kind. For the entertain- 
ment of {moakers, to which fraternity he belonged, he com- 
pofed a fmoaking catch to be fung by four perfons whilft 
they were f{moaking ; and he was alfo the author of the 
popular catch ‘** Hark the bonny Chrift church bells.” As, 
a Latin poet, Aldrich is entitled to fome diftin@ion. Two 
elegant pieces written by him are contained in the “* Mufe 
Anglicane ;’? one on the acceflion of William III., the 
other on the death of the duke of Gloucefter. The fol- 
lowing epigram, intitled, ‘* Caufe Bibendi,”’ is alfo afcribed: 
to him; but erroneoufly. In the firft vol. of the « Mena- 
giana”’ this epigram appears introduced in the following man- 
ner. When it was aflked in the prefence of Pere Sirmond, how 
many glafivs of wine it was allowable to drink during a re-- 
palt, he anfwered, though very fober himfelf : 

«« Si bene commemini, cauf funt quinque bibendi, 
Hofpitis adventus, prafens fitis, atque futura, 
Aut vini bonitas, aut qualibet altera caufa.’? 

Pareell, from a literal tranflation, compofed an admirable 
catch, ‘* If all be true which I do think ;”? which, with a 
{mall change in the firft line, would be a model of ingenuity 
in fetting catches of this kind. 

*¢ Tf memory fail me not, I think, | 
‘There are five reafons we fhould drink ; . 
Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 

Or left we fhould be by and by, 
Or any other reafon why.” 

This laft line is repeated after every one of the four valid 
reafons for drinking. 

The 
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The candour of Aldrich’s temper, and the moderation of 
his principles, may be inferred from his having been appointed 
by William IIL. in 1689, one of the commiffioners for pre- 
paring matters towards introducing alterations in the fervice 
of the church, and accomplifhing a comprehenfion with the 
diffenters ; but the dread of innovation has always prevented 
the execution of this defign. Befides the preferments above 
recited, Dr. Aldrich poffeffed the living of Wem, in Shrop- 
fhire, and in 1702 he was chofen prolocutor of the convoca- 
tion. In 1710 he died at his college, leaving an order to be 
buried, without any memorial, in the cathedral.  « His mo- 
deity and humility, his eafy pleafantry, his attention to aca- 
demic bufint{s, and to the credit of his college, his exertions 
for the encouragement of learning, and the proofs which his 
memoirs afford of reputable talents, various accomplifhments 
and amiable qualities, unite to tranfmit his name with honour 
to polterity.”” Biog. Brit. Burney’s Hift. of Mutic. 

ALDROVANDA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
pentagynia clafs and order; the characters of which are, that 
the calyx is a five-parted, erect, equal, permanent perian- 
thium ; the corolla has five petals, oblong, acuminate, of the 
Jength of the calyx, and permanent; the ftamina have fila- 
ments of the length of the flowers, and fimple anthers ; the 
piltillum has a globofe germ, flyles very fhort, and obtufe 
ftizmas ; the pericarpium is a globofe capfule with five blunt 
angles, five-valved, one-celled ; and the feeds are ten, longith, 
fixed to the inner wall of the pericarpium. There is one 
fpecies, viz. A. veficulofa, lenticula of Plukenet, and bucarda 
ef Aublaine, which is found in marfhes, both in Italy and 
India, with bladders like utricularia, but in bunches. Martyn. 

ALDROVANDI, Utysses, in Biography, a celebrated 
naturalilt, fometimes called the Modern Pliny, was born of 
a noble family, at Bologna, in 1522, and purfued his ttudies 
partly at his native place and partly at Padua. ‘The truth of 
his religious opinions having been fufpected, he travelled to 
Rome in 1550, for the purpofe of vindicating bimfelf ; and 
there he took the advantage of f{tudying the antiquities of the 
place, and drew upa treatife on the ancient ftatues, which was 
publifhed in the work of his friend Lucio Mauro, on Roman 
antiquities. On this occation he likewife became acquainted 
with Rondelezio, whofe refearches into the hiftory of fifhes 
gave hima tafte for the knowledge of nature. Upon his re- 
turn to Bologna he engaged in the ftudy of botany, and weut 
to Pifa to obtain affiftance from profeflor Ghini. Having gra- 
duated in phyfic at Bologna in 1553, he was in the following 
year appointed to the chairs of philofophy and logic, and to 
the lecturefhip of botany, and by his intereit the botanical 
garden of Bologna was founded in 1567. The duties of his 
profcffion, to which he feduloufly attended, did not prevent 
his devoting his time and property to the important objects of 
collecting books, conduting an extenfive correfpondence, and 
taking journeys, with a view to obtain information concern- 
ing every branch of natural hiftory. Healfo expended large 
fums, and involved himfelf in pecuniary difficulties, in the de- 
fign of forming a mufeum of rare and curious produdtions, 
and in employing the beft artilts in delineating them. He 
not only caufed to be delineated the external face of the ob- 
jects he defcribes, but frequently gives anatomical accounts 
of their internal ftructure, with the ufes of the parts; miore 
e(pecially of birds, in which he made fome valuable difcoveries. 
As the refult of this labour and expence, he publifhed four 
folio volumes with plates: three on ornithology, and one on 
infcGts. One-volume on bloodlefs animals, and another on 
fifhes, were likewife compofed by him. The reft, making the 
whole number 13 volumes, and treating on ferpents, quadru- 
peds, moniters, metals, and-trees, were compiled after his 
death, principally from the materials which he had colleéted. 
For the titles of the feveral treatifes, fee Haller’s Bib. Bota- 
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nica, Anatomica, and Medica, under the art. A/drovandus, 
Notwithftanding the liberal affittance which he received in 
the execution of his extenfive and magnificent plan, the ex- 
pence of it ruined his fortune, and exhautted all his refources 
focompletely, that hedied, in 1605, after having loft his fight, 
as it is faid, at the hofpital in Bologna, at the advanced age 
of 83 years. Haller fays, that he quarrelled with the apothe- 
caries and phyficians at Bologna, and was expelled the college 
of phyficians. To his country he bequeathed his immenfe 
colleétion, and it formed the bafis of the mufeum now exifl- 
ing at Bologna, where his memory is held in great and de- 
ferved honour. Although his induftry and zeal feem to have 
exceeded his judgment, and his worksare defeCtive in arrange- 
ment, and abound with fuperfluous and dubious matters, yet 
natural hiftory is greatly indebted to his diligence and hbe-~ 
rality. Buffon calls him the moft laborious and larned of 
all the naturalifts, and commends the plan and diltribution of 
his work, and the exaétnefs of his defcriptions. Bayle ob- 
ferves, that antiquity does not furnifh us with a defign fo ex- 
tenfive and laborious as that of Aldrovandus with regard to 
natural hiftory. Phny, he fays, has treated of a greater 
number of fubjeéts, but he only touches them lightly, and 
fays but little upon any thing, whereas Aldrovandus his col- 
leéted all he could meet with. His Hortus Siccus, or col- 
leGtion of dried fpecimens of plants, which filled fixteen large 
folio volumes, was exiting, Haller fays, near a century after 
the colleGtion was formed. Befides his manufcripts in natural 
hiftory, heleft various writingsinalmoft every other department 
of the arts and f{ciences. His praifes are celebrated by Bar- 
berini, afterwards pope Urban V ILI. in the following epigram: 


«¢ Multiplices rerum formas quas pontus et ether 
Exhibet, et quicquid promt et abdit humus, 
Mens haurit, {pectant oculi, dum cunéta fagaci 
Aldobrande tuus digerit arte liber. 

Miratur proprios folers induftria foetus 
Quamque tulit mali fe negat effe parem, 
Obttupet ipfa fimul rerum foecunda creatrix, 
Et cupit efle {uum quod vidit artis opus.’ 


The various forms that fwim the watery plains, 

Whate’er the earth’s capacious womb contains, 

The trees and herbs that on her face appear, 

And all the wing’d inhabitants of air, 

In chy ttupendous work colleéted lie, 

To featt the foul, and {trike th’ altonifh’d eye. 

Her own productions induftry no more 

Dares own, but wonders at the fruit fhe bore ; 

And fruitful nature at thy deeds amaz’d, 

Withes her own thofe works thy art has rais’d.”? 
Gen. Di&. 

ALDUABIS, or Arpva Dusis, now Dovux or 
Douss, in Ancient Geography, a river of Celtic Gaul, which 
rofe in Mount Jura, and feparating the Sequani from the 
Helvetii, and running through Burgundy, or the Franche 
Comte, almoft encompafled Befancgon, and fell into the 
Saone, near Chalons. ‘The word is formed of Aldua, the 
Alde, and Dubis, the Doux, the names of two rivers which 
unite near Montbeliard. 

ALDUDES, in Geography, mountains that are part of 
the Pyrenées, in Lower Navarre, between Pampeluna and 
St. Jean Pie de Port. 

ALE, a kingdom of Africa, in Guinea, to the fouth of 
Senegal, and almoft oppofite to Cape Verd. Its capital, 
which is the refidence of the king, is Yagog. N. lat. 13° 
W. long. 12° 46’. 

Ag, a river of Scotland, which runs into the Tiviot, 
three miles north-north-weft of Jedburgh. ‘ 

ALE, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, upon the 
coaft of Syria, betnmenn Pedalia and Selinus, 
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‘Avs, a popular fermented drink, made from malt and 
hops; and chiefly diftinguifhed from beer, another potable 
liquor made from the fame ingredients, by the quantity of 
hops ufed therein; which is greater in beer, and therefore 
renders the liquor more bitter, and fitter for keeping. For 
the method of brewing ale, fee Brewinc. The brewers 
alfo diftinguith pale, or fine ale, brown ale, &c. Their fe- 
veral properties, effets, &c. fee under Mart-Liguor. 

The art of making an infufion of corn, and particularly 
of barley, fimilar to our ale, fees:s to have been known and 
practifed in very ancient times among thofe people who lived 
in climates that did not afford grapes. It feems to have pafled 
from Egypt into thofe weftern nations, which were fettld 
by the colonies that migrated from the eaft. The zythum 
and curmi, mentioned by Tacitus, as the beverage of the 
ancient Germans, are {uppofed by Matthiolus to correfpond 
to our ale and beer. Diodorus Siculus fays (lib. iv. c. 26. 
tom. i. p. 350.) that the Gauls, who lived in @ country that 
produced neither grapes nor olives, made a {trong ]'quor of 
barley, which they called Zythus. The natives of Spain, 
the inhabitants of France, and the aborigines of Britain, ufed 
this liquor, under the different appellations of exlia and ceria 
in the firft country, of cerevifia in the fecond, and of curmi in 
the laft; all which names literally denote the frong water. 

After the introduGion of agriculture into this ifland, ale 
or beer was fubitituted for mead, and became the molt ge- 
neral drink of all the Britifh nations which praétifed that 
art, as it had been of all the Celtic people on the continent. 
© All the feveral nations, (fays Pliny, H. N. xiv. 29. tom. 
i. p. 729.) who inhabit the weft of Europe, have a liquor 
with which they intoxicate themfelves, made with corn and 
water, fruge madid@. The manner of making this hquor is 
fomewhat different in Gaul, Spain, and other countries, and 
it is called by many various names; but its nature and pro- 
perties are every where the fame. The people of Spain, in 
particular, brew this liquor fo well, that it will keep good 
for along time. So exquifite is the ingenuity of mankind 
in gratifying their vicious appetites, that they have thus in- 
vented a method to make water itfelf intoxicate.” The 
manner in which the ancient Britons, and other Celtic na- 
tions, made their ale is thus defcribed by Ifidorus, (Orig. 
lib. xx. c. 2.) and Orofius, (lib. iv. p. 259.), cited by Henry 
(Hift. of England, vol. ti. p. 364, Svo): “the grain is 
fleeped in water, and made to germinate, by which its fpirits 
are excited and fet at liberty ; it is then dried and ground ; 
after which it is infufed in a certain quantity of water; 
which, being fermented, becomes a pleafant, warming, 
ftrencthering, and intoxicating liquor.” This ale was moll 
commonly made of barley, but fometimes of wheat, oats, 
and millet. Geopon. hb. vil. c. 34. p. 203. This liquor is 
of fuch antiquity in England, that we find mention of it in 
the laws of Ina, king of Weffex. Ale was the favourite 
liquor of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, as +t had been of 
their anceftors, the Germans. Tacitus, de Mor. Germ. c, 
23. Before their converfion to Chriftianity, they believed 
that drinking large and frequent draughts of ale was one of 
the chief felicitics which thofe heroes enjoyed who were ad- 
mitted into the hall of Odin. Amongft the liquors provided 
for a royal banquet, im the reign of Edward the Confeffor, 
ale is particularly fpecified. In Scotland and Wales they 
had two kinds of ale, called common ale and fpiced ale ; 
and their value was thus afcertained by law: “ if a farmer 
hath no mead, he fhall pay two caiks of fpiced ale, or four cafks 
of common ale, for one cafk of mead.” By this law, a cafk 
of {piced ale, nine palms long, and 18 palms in diameter, 
was valued at a fum of money ea in cffe&t to 7/. 105. of 
our prefent money ; and a cafk of common ale, of the fame 
dimenfions, at. a fum equal. to 3/. 15s. Hence it appears, 
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that common ale was at t!-is period an article of luxury 
among the Wellh, and that it could only be obtained by the 
great and opulent. Wine at this time feems to have been 
unknown even to the kings of Wales, as it is not mestioned 
in their laws; though Giraldus Cambrenfis, who flourifhed 
a century after the conqueft, informs us, that there was a 
vineyard in histime at Maenarper, near Pembioke, in South- 
Wales. Henry’s Hit. vol. iv. p. 393. By a ftatute of 35 
Henzy III. in 1272, mentioned by Hume (Hitt. Eng. vol. 
ii. p. 224.), a brewer was allowed to fell two gallons of ale 
for a penny in cities, and three or four gallons for the fame 
price in the country. But the firft affize of ale was fixed 
by the famous Stat. 51 Henry [1. 

The following method for preferving ale from turning four 
in long voyages, was firft publifhed by Dr. Stubbs (Phil. Praaf 
N° 27.), and experience has evinced its utility. To every 
runlet of five gallons, after Leing placed in a caf on fhip- 
board not to be ftirred any more, put in two new-laid eggs 
whole, and let them lie init. Ina fortnight, ora little more, 
the egg-fhells wil! be entirely diffolved, and the eggs become 
like wind-egys enclofed only in a thin fkin; after this the 
white is preyed on, but the yolks are not touched or cor- 
rupted; and by thefe means the ale has beea fo well pre- 
feived, that it was found better in Jamaica than at Deal. 

The duties on ale and beer make a confiderable branch of 
the revenue in England. ‘They were firft impofed in 1643, 
when the excife was firft eftablifhed, again by Car. II. and 
have been continued by feveral fubfequent a€ts of parliament. 
By 43 Geo. IIT. c. 69, for every barrel of beer or ale, 
above 16 fhillings a barrel, (exclufive of the duty hereby im- 
pofed, and not being two-penny ale, nor table-beer, (the brew- 
er fhall pay ten fhillings ; and for every barrel of table beer, 
or beer or ale of 165. the barrel, or under (exclufive of the 
duty), two fhillings ; and for every barrel of two-penny ale, 
(defcribed in the feventh article of the Union with Scot- 
land) four fhillings and two-pence. The allowance for wafte 
fhall be three gallons out of 35 gallons, which fhall be 
reckoned a barrel of beer or ale made by common brewers. 

The faccharine matter extra€ted from the farinaceous 
f-eds, of which ales are made, and fubjeétcd to a fermenta- 
tion analagous to that of wine, imparts to our ales a quan- 
tity of alcehol; and they have, therefore, in general, ttie 
cordial, exhilarating, intoxicating, and fedative qualities of 
wine. But their effect, in thefe refpedts, depends partly 
upen the quantity and condition of the faccharine matter 
that is employed, and partly upon the management of the 
fermentation to which they are fubjeG@ed. Barley is chiefly 
employed for the purpofe of making ales, though it might 
be prepared from any of the cerealia; and this feleGion is 
very properly made, becaufe its germination is moft eafily 
condu@ted, and under its germination it gives out its fugar 
moft readily, and in greateft quantity. Ales, made in the 
ordinary manner, will be ftronger or weaker according to 
the quantity of the faccharine matter that is ufed ; and this 
wil be greater or lefs according to the quantity of well: 
ripened farina in the barley that is employed, according to 
the mode in which it is malted, according to the proper and 
complete extraction of the faccharine matter by water, and 
according to the diffipation in a greater or lefs degree, of a 
quantity of the fuperfluous water. The other qualities of 
ales, befid:s ‘heir ftrength or weaknefs, will depend upon the 
conduct. of the fermentation. As the infufion of malt- or 
wort is not fo well difpofed to fermentation as the juices 
of fruits, it will require the addition of a ferment ; and afi 
terward: the conduét of the fermentation will be very much 
the fame with that of wines ; at firft very ative, and then 
flowly protra&ted fora long time: but, however ale is mas 


naged, its fermentation is not. fo capable of being rendered 
fo 
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fo complete and perfect as that of wine. In moft ales there 
is probably a large portion of unaflimilated farinaceous mat- 
er, which of courfe renders ales more nourifhing than wines, 
and they are, cateris paribus, more liable to acefcency in the 
{tomach than wines. It has been commonly fuppofed, that 
the vifcidity of worts is never entirely corrected by the fer- 
mentation . and therefore that ales are more apt than wines 
to fill the veflels of the human body with vifcid fluids ; but 
Dr. Cullen thinks that this circumftance deferves little atten- 
tion, as it is probable that the power of the gaftric fluid, and 
of the fermentation which happens in the flomach and intef- 
tines, reduces the whole nearly to an equality in refpet of 
fluidity. Cullen’s Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 418, &c. 

Atk, cerevifia, is alfo a denomination given to divers me- 
dicated liquors, or dict-drinks, of which ale is the bafis or 
vehicle. he medicated ales make a large article in our old 
difpenfatories. Such are the cerevifia oxydorica, for the eyes 5 
cerevifia anti-arthritica, again{t the gout cerevifia cephalica, 
for the head ; cerevifia epileptica, &e. , 

Ats, gill, is prepared by infuling the dry leaves of gill or 
ground-ivy, in malt-liquor ; which hereby becomes impreg- 
nated with the virtues of that fimple ; and is therefore re- 
puted abtterfive and vulnerary, good an diforders of the 
breaft, and again{t obftruétions ef the vifcera. 

Att, Dr. Butler’s purging, is prepared of polopody, fena, 
farfaparilla, anifeeds, fcurvy-grafs, agrimony, end maiden- 
hair, put up in a bag, and hung in a veliel of ale. 

We alfo meet in fome difpenfatories with fyrup of ale, 
made by boiling that liguor to a confiltence ; which has been 
tifed againft obftrutions inthe kidneys, and the fluor albus. 

Aet-beer. See Beer. 

Ae-BERRY, is ale boiled with bread and mace; {weet- 
ened, ftrained, and drank ‘hot. ‘ 

Aus-conner, an officer in the city of London, whofe bu- 
finefs is to infpeét the meafures of the public houfes. There 
are four of them: and they are chofen by the common-hall 
of the city. ; ¥ pe 

Ate-hou/es mutt be licenfed by jultices of the peace, who 
take recognizances of the perfons licenfed, viz. 10/. each, 
and of their fureties, 5/. each, that they will not fuffer un- 
lawful gaming, nor other diforderly praétices in their houfes. 
By 35 Geo. III.c, 113, every perfon, excepting thofe who 
{ell ale in fairs, who fhall fell by retail ale or beer without hi- 
cence, or thofe who fell beer or ale in cafks containing not 
lefs than five gallons, or in bottles, not lefs than two dozen 
quarts, not to be drank in his houfe, outhoufe, &c. (35 G. 
TLL. c. 54.), is liable to a penalty of 20/. for ‘the firlt of- 
fence, and for the fecond fhall moreover be incapable of be- 
ing afterwards licenfed to keep an ale-houfe, with all cofts. 
‘The licence is granted on the firlt of September, or within 
twenty days after, at a general meeting: of the jultices for the 
divifion to which he belongs, upon his producing acertificate 
to his character, unmlefs, by living 1m a city or town-corporate, 
this lat circumftance is difpenfed with, and continues in force 
for one year only. AAle-houfe keepers felling ale in fhort 
meafure, are liable to a penalty not exceeding 4os. and not 
Yefs than ros. and likewife to a fine of ros. for permitting tip- 

x 
pling, &c. 1 Jac. c. 9. 26 Geo. II. c. 41. 29 Geo. II. c. 12. 
§ Geo. III. c. 46. 30 Geo. IIL. c. 35. and 32 Geo. III. 
c..5g. By the laft act no perfon can icll wine by retail to be 
drank in his own houfe, who has noi an ale-licence. 

Axe-meafure. See Measure. 

Ace-/ilver, a rent, or tribute, yearly paid to the lord- 
mayor of London, by thofe who fellale within the city. 

Axe-taffer, is an officer appointed and {worn, in every court- 
leet, to take heed that there be a due fize, and goodnefs of 
bread, ale, and beer, fold within the jurifdiction of the leet. 

Aue is ufed by fome of our ancient Englifh writers, and 
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particularly in compofition with other words, for feflival. 
Thus, bridal or bride-ale is the feaft in honour of the bride 
or marriage ; leet-ale in fome parts of England denotes the 
dinner at a court-leet of a manor for the jury and cuftomary 
tenants; lamb-ale is ufed for an annual feait at lamb-fhearing 5 
Whitfun-ale is the name by which in the midland counties 
the rural {ports and feafting at Whitfuntide are denominated ; 
and church-ale was a fenlt eftablifhed for the repair of the 
church, or in honour of the church-faint, &c. Sce Warton’ 
Hilt. of Englith Poetry, vol. iii. p. 128. 

Church-ales, as they are defcribed by Pierce, bifhop of 
Bath and Wells, in his anfwer to the inquiries of archbifhop 
Laud, are when the people go from afternoon-prayers on 
Sundays to their lawful {ports and paftimes in the church- 
yard, or in the neighbourhood, or in fome public-houfe where 
they drink and make merry. By the benevolence of the peo- 
ple at thefe paflimes, many poor:parifhes have caft their bells, 
and beautified their churches, and raifed ftock for the poor. 

Clerk-ales, or lefler-church-ales, were fo called becaufe they 
avere for the better maintenance of the parifh-clerk ; and 
there'is great reafon for them, fays his lord{hip, for in poor 
country parifhes, where the wages of the clerk are but fmall, 
the people thinking it wnfit that the clerk fhould duly attend 
at church, and -not gain by his office, fend him in provifion, 
and then come ‘on Sundays and feaft with him, by which 
means he fells more ale, and taftes more of the liberality of 
the people, than their quarterly payment would amount to 
in many years; and fince thefe have been put down, many 
sminilters have complained ‘to me, fays his lordfhip, that they 
are afraid they fhall have no parifh clerks. A did-ale is when 
a poor man, decayediin his fubftance, is fet up again by the 
liberal benevolence and contribution of his friends at a Sun- 
day’s feaft. ‘The people were fond of thefe recreations, and 
the bifhop recommends them, as bringing the people more 
willingly to church, as tending to civilize them, and to com- 
pofe differences among them, and as ferving to increafe love 
and unity. But the juftices of the peace were of a different 
opinion, and figned a petition to the king, in which they de- 
clare that thefe revels had not only introduced a great profa- 
nation of the Lord’s day, but riotous tippling, contempt of 
authority, quarrels, murders, &c. and were very prejudicial 
‘to the peace, plenty, and good government of the country; 
and therefore they pray that they might be fuppreffed. 
Two judges in the weftern circuit, in 1653, made an order 
for fupprefling them; but Laud complained to king Charles I. 
of their invading the epifcopal jurifdiétion, and they were 
fummoned before the council, reprimanded, and injoined to 
revoke this order at the next aflizes. Neal’s Hift. Puritans, 
vol. i. p. 467, 4to. 

ALEA, in Roman Antiquity, fignifies, in general, games 
of chance. They were forbidden by the Cornelian, Publician, 
and Titian laws, except in the month of December. Hor. 
Od. iti. 24. 58. Martial, iv. 14. v.85. xiv. 1. Thefe laws, 
however, were not ftri€tly obferved. The charaGter of gamer 
fters, aleatores or aleones, was held infamous. Cicer. Cat. ii. 
10. Pliny, ii. 27. ; 

AveA, ina more limited fenfe, is applied by Roman writ- 
ers to a particular game played with dice, in a pair of tables, 
fomewhat after the manner of our back-gammon, or tri€irac, 
Inftead of our men, they played with white and black ftones, 
which were moved this way or that, as the dice direéted. 

Alea in this fenfe appears to have been the fame game with 
what the Greeks called fettia and chivia ; the Komans fome- 
times fabula, teffara, and XII. /cripta. 

Axza, the furname of Minerva, given to her by Aleus king 
of Arcadia. 

Aga, in Ancient Geography, a town.of Arcadia, fouth- 
eaft of Stymphalus. It was founded by Aleus, snd has 

three 
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three confiderabletemples, viz. thofe of the Ephefian Diana, of 
Minerva Alea, and of Bacchus. The feaft of Bacchus, called 
_Skierna, was celebrated every third year; and Paufanias re- 
lates, that on this occafion they privately fcourged the wo- 
men at the altar of this deity. 

Atea was alfo a town of Theflaly, and another of Spain, 
where Steph. Byz. places the Carpentani. 

* ALEANDER, Jerome, in Biography, was born in 
1480, and diftinguifhed himfelf in the 16th century by his 
violent oppofition to Luther and the Reformation. Luther 
fays he was a Jew, probably on account of his accurate ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew language; but Bayle fhews that 
he was defcended from a Catholic family of diftin@ion in If- 
tria. His memory was fingularly retentive, and enabled him 
to acquire not only the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, but alfo 
many modern languages. According to Luther, who is con- 
tradi€ted by Bayle, he was at Rome in the pontificate of 
Alexander VI. and was fecretary to the infamous Czfar 
Borgia. It is acknowledged, however, that he was invited to 
France by Lewis XII. in 1508, to teach the Belles Lettres 
in the univerfity of Paris. In this fituation he was fo much 
efteemed, that he attraéted the attention of Leo X. and by 
the recommendation of this pontiff he became fecretary to 
the cardinal de Medici; and afterwards fuccceded Acciaioli 
as librarian of the Vatican. In 1519 he was fent by Leo as 
his nuncio into Germany ; and in the diet of Worms he de- 
claimed for three hours againft the do@trine of Luther. A\l- 
though he declined the conteft to which Luther challenged 
him, he had influence fufficient to obtain an edi&, which he 
himfelf drew up, for buruing his books and profcribing his 
perfon. In 1531 he was again nuncio in Germany, and at- 
tempted, though unfuccefsfully, to diffuade Charles V. from 
making a truce with the Proteitants in thiscountry. Having 
been created cardinal by PaulIII. in 1537, he was fent a 
third time into Germany, where, as the pope’s legate, he ex- 
erted himfelf in checking the progrefs of the Reformation. 
Upon his return to Rome he died in 1542, in confequence of 
taking too many unneceffry medicines, and jult as he was 
finifhing a larze work againit all the profeffors of literature, 
which was never publifhed. The works which he has left are 
a Greek and Latin Lexicon, printed at Paris in 1521, fol. 
and a Greek Grammar, printed at Strafburg in 1517, 8vo. 
Luther reprefents Aleander as a man deftitute of principle, 
of violent paflions, infatiaple avarice, and licentious condue& ; 
but he was an adverfary, and allowance fhould be made for 
the feelings and language of refentment. Era{mus {peaks 
with refpeé of his learning, but complains of his unt{teadi- 
nefs as a friend, of his want of veracity, and of the injury 
which he fuffered from his accufations. Aleander’s mortifi- 
cation at {veing the progrefs of herefy, notwithitanding his 
utmoft efforts to reftrain it, is emphatically exprefled in the 
epitaph, which he compofed for his own tomb. 


“& Kashavoy ex wexwy ol TAVTOAC WY ETS ULETUS 
TloAAwy avarep sav aAyioy ny Becvorle.?? 
«¢ Not unreluétant I refign my breath, 
For to behold life’s ills is worfe than death.” 
Gen. Di&. 


AxEANDER, JEROME, the Younger, the nephew of the 
former, was by profeffion a civilian, and a writer of fome dif- 
tin@ion in the z7th century. © He was fecretary firft to Ban- 
dini, and afterwards to Barberini at Rome, and a member of 
the literary academy denominated Humourifts; for which 
fociety he wrote feveral pieces, and one on the device adopted 
by the fociety. In the way of his profeffion he wrote 
<< Commentaries on the Inftitutes of Caius 5”? and as an anti- 
guaran He wrote a pace intitled, “ Explicatio antique ta- 
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bule Marmorez Solis effigie exfculpte,’’ &c. printed in 4to. 
at Rome, in 1616, and at Paris in 1617. He alfo wrote 
Italian and Latin poems, and fome pieces on ecclefiaftical at- 
fairs. His death, which is faid to be owing to excefs of eat- 
ing, happened in 1631; and his funeral, which was magri- 
ficent, was conducted and attended by his affcciates of the 
academy. Gen. Dict. 

ALEATORIUM, in Roman Antiquity, was the place 
where they played at a/ea. 

The aleatorium was near the /pheriflerium ; that the fportf- 
men, when tired with the pila, or more robuil exercifes, 
might refrefh themfelves in the aleatorium. : 
SALEBECE, in Ancient Geography,.a town of Gaul, fup- 
pofed to be the fame with Albiece. 

ALEBUS, a river of Spain. 

ALEC, in Ichthyology, a name given by Gaza, in his com- 
mentaries on Ariftotle, to the fifh called by that author mai- 
nis, and by Qvid, menerela. It is of the sparus kind. 

ALECOST. See Tanacetum. 

ALECTO, in Mythology, one of the three Furies, daugh- 
ter of Acheron and Night, or of Pluto or Proferpine; the 
is reprefented with vipers about her head ard wings, and 
armed with vipers, fcourges, and torches. The name de- 
notes envy, or that which has no relt; being derived from 
~ priv. and Anyw, J re. See a fine defcription of this Fury in 
Virgil. En. vii. 

Acecto, in Entomology, a {pecies of Spuinx, with the 
fore wings grey above, and the polterior red, with a black 
bafe and margin; found in India. ; 

ALECTOR, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Crax, witha 
yellow cere, black body, and white belly. 

ALECTORIA, derived from arezzwe, a cock, in Natu- 
ral Hiflory, a {tone faid to be found in the ftomach, liver, or 
rather gall-bladder ef old cocks. 

It is ordinarily of the figure of a lupine, and feldom ex- 
ceeds the bignefs of a bean. It has abundance of virtues at- 
tributed to it, but molt of them are fabulous. 

This is otherwife called aleGorius lapis, fometimes aleGors- 
lithos, in Englith the cock-{tone. 

The more modern natvralifts hold the a/eGorius lapis to be 
originaliy fwallowed down, not generated in the ftomach or 

izzard of cocks and capons. 

ALECTORICARDITES, compounded of the Greek 
awarsxrup, cock, and xxpdix, heart, in Natural Hiflory, a name 
given by Plot to a figured ttone refembling a pullet’s heart, 
with the fat near the balis of it, and the coronary veffels de- 
f{cended from it. 

ALECTORIUS /afis, is ufed for a fmall fpecies of bufon 
ites, or disjunct fegment of a palate of a fifh, approaching to 
the nature of the cheledonius lapis. 

ALECTOROLOPHUS, in Botany. 
Pepicuaris, and RHINANTHUS. 

ALECTOCROMANTIA, from aAzsup, a cock, and 
porrex, divination, in Antiguity, an ancient kind of divination, 
performed by means of a cock. j 

This art was in ufe among the Greeks; and the ufual 
manner of it was this. A circle was made on the ground, 
and divided into twenty-four equal portions, or fpaces: in 
each of which {paces was written one of the letters of the al 
phabet, and upon each of thefe letters was laid a grain of 
wheat. This done, a cock was turned loofe in the circle, 
and careful obfervation was made of the grains he pecked. 
The letters correfponding to thofe grains were afterwards 
formed into a word; which word was to be the anfwer defired. + 

It was thus that Libanius and Jamblichus fought who 
fhould fucceed the emperor Valens; and the cock anfwering 
to the fpaces @E OA, they concluded upon Theodore, but 
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hy a méflake, inflead of Theodofius. 
itory is difputed. 

here are alfo other fpecies of alectoromantia ; in fome the 
augury was taken from the crowing of the cock, wherein 
rogard was had to the time of the day, whether before noon 
or after; to which fome added the confideration of the fign 
the fun was in, and the motion of the moon. Others fpeak 
of a kind of alectoromantia performed by help of a ring. 
Pinil. Tranf. N° 162. 

ALECTRA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 
Jpermia clafs and order: its charaéters are, that the calyx is a 
perianthium, one-leafed, two-lipped, upper lip two-cleft, 
lower three cleft ; the clefts ovate, obtufe, fhorter than the 
tube; the corolla one-petalled, tubular; the tube gradually 
widened; the border expanding, five-parted; the parts broad- 
lanceolate, obtufe ; the ftamina, four filaments, inferted into 
the tube, filiform, bearded, of the length of the tube, two 
of them a little fhorter, anthers twin; the piftillum, a germ 
ovate, flyle filiform, of thelength of the filaments, {tigma in- 
curved, a little thicker than the flyle, and of the fame length, 
ftriated on both fides ; the pericarpium, a capfule, ovate, ob- 
tufe, twin, {mooth, two-celled, and two-valved ; the feeds fo- 
hitary and ovate. There is one fpecies, viz. A. Capenfis, a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, in grafly places near ri- 
vers, flowering in November and December, and growing 
black in drying. Martyn. 

ALECTRUONURUS gramen. See Festuca. 

ALED, in Geography, a river of Wales, in Denbighhhire, 
which runs into the Elwy. 

A-LEE, in Sea Language, the fituation of the helm, 
when it is pufhed down to the lee-fide of the fhip, in order to 
put the fhip about, or lay her head to the windward. See 
Harp-a-lee. 

ALEFCHIMO, in Geography, a balia or diltri& of the 
ifland- Corru, fituate on the coaft, containing 28 villages, 
and 10,0co people. 

ALEGAMBE, Puitip, in Biography, a learned Jefuit, 
was born at Bruffels in 1592; and having finifhed his educa- 
tion, entered into the ferviceof the duke of Offuna in Spain, and 
accompanied him to Sicily. After he affumed the habit of a 
Jefuit at Palermo in 1613, he taught philofophy at Gratz in 
‘Auftria; and became profeffor and do€tor of divinity in 1629. 
Doring this period he travelled through Germany, France, 
Spain, and Italy, as tutor to the fon of the prince of Eggem- 
berg, a favourite of the emperor lerdinand I. and attended 
him as confeffor, in 1638, in his embafly to pope Urban VIII. 
When this miffion was finifhed, he was retained at Rome by 
the general of the Jefuits as fecretary of the Latin difpatches 
to Germany, and afterwards appoiuted prefident. of {piritual 
affairs, and auditor of confeffions in the profeffed houfe. He 
died of the dropfy in 1652. His chief work was a * Bi- 
bliotheque des Auteurs Jefuites,”? printed at Antwerp in 
1643; and at Rome, by Sotuel, in 1675. Gen. Did. 

ALEGER, a name given to an inferior fort: of vinegar, 
made of ale, or malt liquor, inflead of wine. Power has 
given a defcription of the eels in aleger. V. Power, Exper. 
Philof. Obf. 3. p. 32. a 

ALEGRANZA, in Geography, one of the fmaller of the 
Canary iflands, fituated at the north-eaft end of the Lance- 
rota, one of the larger. N. Jat. 29° 25’. 

ALE‘GRE, or AtukcGre, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Upper Loire, and diftri&t of Puy-en-Velay, 
5 leagues S. E. of Brioude, and: 4 N. E. of Puy-en-Velay. 
‘The place contains 886, and the canton 5690 inhabitants ; 
the territory comprehends 170 kiliometres and 8 communes. 


The truth of this 


ALEGRETE, a town of Portugal in Alentejo, upon, 


the river Caia, with the title of a marquifate, and containing 
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about goo inhabitants; 22 leagues fouth-ealt of Pont-Alegre. 
N. lat. 39° 6’. W. long. 6° 36’. 

ALEGRINUS, Joun, in Biography, cardinal and pae- 
triarch of Conftantinople, was a native of Abbeville in Pi- 
cardy. He was legate a latere in Spain and Portugal, and 
dicd in 1240. His works were formerly in eftimation, but 
are now difregarded. 

ALEHOOF, in Botany. See Grecuoma. 

ALEI, in Geography, a river of Ruffia, which runs into 
the Oby on the left fide of it. 

ALEIPHA, from casgu, Lanoint, inthe Materia Medica 
of the ancients, a word ufed for all fatty bodies whatever. 
The oils of vegetables, and the fat of animals were all called 
by this general name. But thefe fimple fubflances were not 
the only ones called by it, for it is very frequently ufed to 
exprefs any fort of medicated oil impregnated with aromatic 
vegetables ; but its general acceptation in this fenfe, was for 
fuch compofitions as were intended to anoint the body ; and 
therefore they were properly only vegetable. or animal fats 
impregnated with the lighter parts of plants, and not clogged 
with an addition of powders, or with wax, or any thing of 
that kind, which might have given them the confiftence of 
ointments, The ancient phyficians were very fond of thefe 
compofitions, which they applied either to fome difeafed 
part only, or to the whole body, and after they had made 
the patient ufe the warm bath to relax and open the pores. 

ALEIUS Cameus, in Ancient Geography, a plain of Ci- 
licia, placed by Strabo to the eaft of Sarus, between Adana. 
and the fea. It is fo called from Bellerophon’s wandering 
and perifhing there, after being thrown off Pegafus. 

ALEKSEVSKI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Simbirfk, 30 leagues S. S. E. of Simbirfk. 
N. lat 53° 15’. E. long. 50° 14’. 

ALEKSIEPSKOE, a town of Ruffia; in the govern- 
ment of Saratov, 37 leagues’ N. FE. of Saratov. 

ALEKSIN, a town of Ruffia, in the government of Tula 
on the Occa, 9 leagues N. E. of Kaluga. N. lat. 54° 44’. 
E. long. 36° 44’. 

ALEMA, a city of Gilead, beyond Jordan, mentioned: 
t Maccab. v. 26: and perhaps the fame with Helmon- 
Deblataim. 

ALEMAN, Louts, in Biography, was born in 13905. 
and advanced rapidly through feveral gradations of eccletiaf- 
tical preferment to the archbifhopric of Arles. He was much 
refpected by Louis ITI. king of Naples, who, on his account, 
confirmed the privileges granted to the city of Arles ; and: 
he was honoured by pope Martin V. who had employed him. 
in feveral fervices, with the dignity of cardinal. After the 
death of Martin V. he embroiled himfelf with pope Euge- 
nius 1V. by holding the council of Bafil, of which he was 
prefident, in contradi€tton to his wifhes ; and he was excom- 
municated: by this pontiff. He was again reftored to his. 
communion and dignities by pope Nicholas V. and fent as 
his legate into Lower Germany. On his return to his dio- 
cefe, he was ufefully employed in reforming the clergy, and ° 
inftructing the people. He died at-Salon in 1459, and was 
canonized. With the virtues of an ecclefiaftic he united the 
talents of a ftatefman. Nouv. Di& Hitt. 

Aueman, Louis.AuGustTine, was born at Grenoble in 
1653, where he followed the profeffion of an advocate. His 
works were, ** Remarks of M. de Vaugelas on the French 
Language;”? with a preface by himfelt; ‘* Wew Obferva-. 
tions, or a Civil War in France upon Language,” 12mo, 
Paris 1683 ;.** Monaftic Hiftory of Ireland,’? 12mo. Paris, . 
16903 ‘ Hiftorical Journal of Europe for the year 1694.” 
Nouv. Dia. Hitt. 

ALEMANNI, Autemanni, OPA LEMANS, in Ancient 


Geography, 
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Geography and Hiflory, the denomination of a body of Suevi, 
who appeared on the banks of the Mein, and in the neigh- 
hourhood of the Roman provinces, in queft either of food, of 
plunder, or of martial glory, about the year 214, or the 
4th of the reign of the emperor Caracalla. Dion, Caf lib. Ixvii. 
p- 1350. Afinius Quadratus, an original Roman hiftorian, 
cited by Agathias, (lib. i. c. 5.) informs us, that this halty 
army of Volunteers, which coalefced into a great and perma- 
nent nation, was compofed of many different tribes, and on 
this account, affumed the name of Allemanni, or 4//-men, 1. €. 
men of all nations, to denote at once their various lineage, 
and their common bravery. They confilted chiefly of Suevi, 
who, in procefs of time, were joined by feveral other Ger- 
man nations and fome Gauls; for we are told by Tacitus, 
that a confiderable number of Gauls, abandoning their own 
country, went to fettle beyond the Rhine, in that territory 
which had formerly belonged to the Suevi. Aurelius Viétor, 
St. Jerom, and other writers, place them between the Da- 
nube, the Upper Rhine, and the Mein, in the prefent duchy 
of Wirtemberg. They were numerous and warlike, and 
were chiefly celebrated for fighting with great dexterity and 
bravery on horfeback. Their abhorrence of flavery was fo 
great, that even thofe who were taken prifoners by Caracalla 
chofe rather to die than to be fold for flaves : for when they 
were actually fold, they not only deftroyed themfelves, but 
fome of them difpatched alfo their children. Dion. Caf. lib. 
Ixxvii. p. 86. ‘Their government was monarchical ; and the 
objeats of their worfhip were the fame with thofe of the 
ether German nations. Caracalla, in confequence of a vic- 
tory which he ga:ned over the Alemanni, in the year 214, 
was diftineuifhed by the furname of Alemannicus. In 234, 
the jth year of the emperor Alexander Severus, the Ale- 
mans, accompanied with other German nations, paffed the 
Rhine, took poffeffion of the forts on the banks of the river, 
and ravaged Gaul. Alexander, returning from Perfia, haf- 
tened to the banks of the Rhine, and as the Alemans had re- 
paffed the river upon the news of his approach, he ordered a 
bridge to be thrown over, propofing to attack them in their 
own country. But being affaflinated by the mutinous fol- 
diery,,at the inftigation of Maximinus, this bufinefs devolved 
upon his fucceffor. Accordingly Maximinus purfued them 
with great flaughter, and teok many of them prifoners, with 
great {poil of corn and cattle ; and the advantages he gained 
were thought to he fo confiderable, that the fenate conferred 
upon him and his fon the title of Germanicus. In the year 
256, the fourth of Valerian’s reign, the Alemanni made an 
unexpeted irruption into Gaul, and laid walte the country ; 
whilft thofe who dwelt on the banks of the Danube, pene- 
trated through the Rhetian Alps into the plains of Lom- 
bardy, advanced asfar as Ravenna, and difplayed the victo- 
rious banners of barbarians almoft in fight of Rome. A large 
army was fuddenly convened, at the appearance of which the 
Alemanni were terrified, and retired into Germany laden 
with fpoil. On another occafion, 300,000 of this warlike 
_ people are faid to have been vanquifhed in a battle near Mi- 
Jan, by Gallienus, at the head of only 10,000 Romans. 
Whether we give credit to the relation of this vitory or not, 
Gallienus feems to have formed an alliance with the Ale- 
manni, and protected Italy from their fury, by marry- 
ing Pipa, the daughter of a king of the Marcomanni, a 
tribe of the Suevi, often confounded with the Alemanni. A 
party of them was defeated by Claudius in 268, and com- 
pelled to fave themfelves by a precipitate flight into: their 
own country. As foon, however, as they heard of the death 
of Claudius, they prepared for again invading Italy ; 40,000 
horfe appeared in the field, and the number of the infantry 
doubled that of the cavalry. Their firft objects were a few cities 
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on the Rhetian frontier ; but as they proceeded they enlarged 
their views, and they traced a line of devaftation from the 
Danube to the Po. Aurelian, A. D. 270, having collected 
an aétive body of troops, marched with filence and celerity 
along the fkirts of the Hercynian foreft ; and when the Ale- 
manni, laden with the fpoils of Italy, arrived at the Danube, 
the Roman army, which lay concealed, intercepted their re- 
turn. The difmayed barbarians, enclofed by the Roman le- 
gions, and reduced to a condition abject and diltrefied, fue 
for peace. Their ambafladors were received by Aurelian 
with every appendage of dignity ; and when they were or- 
dered to rife and allowed to fpeak, they attempted to exte- 
nuate their conduét, and demanded a large fubfidy, as the 
price of the alliance which they offered to the Romans. ‘The 
emperor’s reply was ftern and imperious. He treated their 
offer with contempt, and their demand with indignation 5 
and difmiffed them with the choice only of fubmitting to his 
unconditional mercy, or awaiting the utmoft feverity of his 
refentment. Aurelian, being fuddenly called away into Pan- 
nonia, committed the deftruGion of the Alemanni, either by 
{word or by famine, to his lieutenants. But the barbarians 
made their efcape, and returned towards the mountains of 
Italy. As foon as the emperor heard that they had liberated 
themfelves, and were ravaging the territory of Milan, he 
haftened to march to the relief of Italy. The Alemanni, in 
the mean while, had fpread themfelves from the Alps to the 
Apennines; and, by a defultory war, the force of the ene- 
my remained unfubdued. Three confiderable battles are 
mentioned, in which the principal force of both armies was 
obftinately engaged. In the firft battle, fought near Placen- 
tia, the Romans received fo fevere a blow; that the imme- 
diate diffolution of the empire was apprehended. But the 
firmnefs of the emperor reftored in fome degree the honour 
of his arms. The fecond battle was fought near Fano in 
Umbria ; and here the Alemanni were totally and irretriev- 
ably defeated. The flying remnant of their hoft was exter- 
minated in a third and laft battle near Pavia; and Italy was 
refcued from the inroads of thefe barbarians. During the 
alarm which preceded the decifive battle of Fano, the Sibyl- 
line books were confulted, A.D. 2713 and the ceremonies 
which were enjoined were pun@tilioufly obferved. “ Thefe 
fuperftitious arts,”” fays Mr. Gibbon, ‘ however puerile in 
themlelves, were fubfe: vient to the fuccefs of the war ; and if, 
in the decifive battle of Fano, the Alemanni fancied they faw 
an army of fpeétres combating on the fide of Aurelian, he 
received a real and effectual aid from this imaginary reinforce- 
ment.”? The emperor Probus, A.D. 277, delivered Gaul 
from the invafion of the Germans, and recovered 70 flourifh- 
ing cities, which had been oppreffed by thofe barbarians, 
who, fince the death of Aurelian, had ravaged that great 
province with impunity. Probus purfued his Gallic vidto- 
ries, pafled the Rhine, compelled nine of the mof confider- 
able princes of Germany to repair to his camp, to fall prof- 
trate at his feet, and to accept fuch conditions as he thought 
proper to dilate: and, in order to raife a bulwark againft 
their future inroads, he conftruéted a ftone wall of confider- 
able height, and ftrengthened it by towers at convenient dif- 
tances. From the neighbourhood of Newftadt and Ratif- 
bon on the Danube, it itretched acrofs hills, vallies, rivers, 
and moraffes, as far as Wimpfen on the Necker, and at length 
terminated on the banks of the Rhine, after a winding courfe 
of near 200 miles. Within a few years after the death of 
Probus, this wall was overthrown by the Alemanni. In 287, 
they made another incurfion into Gaul, but were“defeated 
by Maximian, who, in the following year, pafled the Rhine, 
and laid their country wafte wherever he came with fire and 
{word. Dioclefian alfo, at the fame time, entered Germany 
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through Rhetia; and is faid to Have extended the confines of 
the empire to the fource of the Danube. Inthe year 291 the 
Burgundians feized on part of the country belonging to the 
Alemanni; and in got Conftantius Chloras, the father of 
Conftantine the Great, gained a fignal victory over.them, on 
which occafion the Alemanni are faid to have loft 60,050 
men. Notwith{anding this lofs, they did not long remain 
quiet ; for in 310, they again croffed the Rhine and ravaged 
the neighbouring provinces : but Conftantine marching 
againft them, defeated them in a battle, and-obliged them to 
quit their booty and repafs the Rhine. Some fay he was 
called Maximus on account of this vi€tory. In the 18th 
year of Conftantius’s reign, the Alemanni again attempted to 
make an incurfion into Italy ; and having advanced as far as 
the lake of Conftance, the emperor marched againft them, 
and put them to flight. In the courfe of the fame year, 
another body of them, breaking into Gaul with the Franks 
and Saxons, took and plundered above 40 towns on the 
banks of the Rhine, and among thefe was the city of Co- 
logne, which they almoft entirely ruined. They were at 
length driven out of Gaul by Julian; but affembling near 
Strafburg, he marched againft them, A. D. 3573 and after 
viGory had remained for fome time in fufpence, the Alemanni 
were entirely defeated, and driven completely out of Gaul. 
Julian ravaged the countries of the Alemans and their allies 
for fome time, and granted them a truce for ten months. 
When the truce expired, he paffed the Rhine on a bridge of 
boats, entered their country, and compelled them to fue for 
peace. Upon the death of Julian they again ravage Gaul ; 
defeat the Romans in a pitched battle, but were after- 
wards defeated by Jovinus in three battles, A.D. 366. In 
the clofe of the following year they again rally, and pafs the 
Rhine; but Valentinian gains a fignal viGory over them. In 
369 Valentinian invades their country ; and in 374 concludes 
a peace with their king Macrianus. In 378 they again pafs 
the Rhine, and walte the neighbouring provinces, but are 
defeated with great flaughter by Gratian. In 388 they fub- 
mitted to Maximus, who had ufurped the empire in Gaul, 
and agreed to pay him a yearly tribute. In the reign of Ho- 
norius a colony of the Alemanni was allowed to fettle in 
that part of the prefent Switzerland, which is feparated by 
mount Jura from the Franche Comté, and by the lake of 
Geneva and the Rhine from the prefent Savoy and province 
of Vienne. About the year 411 the country bordering on 
thé lake Lemanus, or the lake of Geneva, was, according to 
Servius, inhabited by the Alemanni. In 477 Audoacrius, 
king of the Saxons, and Childeric, king of the Franks, 
marched againft thofe who had fettled among, the Alps, 
and put many of them to death. Upon the deftruction of 
the weftern empire, the Alemanm fubdued that part of Gaul 
which is now known by the name of Alface, where they 
fettled. Thefe were joined by their countrymen in Ger- 
many, and thofe who dwelt between Mount Jura and the 
lake of Geneva: and in 496 entered Germania Secunda, and 
wafted the country; but they were overcome by Clovis, 
king of the Salian Franks, and difperfed. Thofe who 
fettled in Alface, and near the lake of Geneva, acknowledged 
him for their king. Others took refuge in Rhetia and Nori- 
cum, where they were allowed by Theodoric, king of Italy, 
to refide. Many of them were tranfplanted by the fame 
prince into Italy, and the reft were permitted to fettle be- 
tween the Alps and the Danube. From this time the Ale- 
manni had no king of their own; bet continued, as they 
were difperfed in feveral countries, fubjeG partly to the Ot- 
trogoths, who were matters of Italy, and partly to the 
Franks, who had dominion in Gaul. When the Oftrogoths 
ceded their territories out of Italy to the children of Clovis, 
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the Alemanni, thofe excepted whom Theodoric had tranf- 
planted into that country, fubmitted to the Franks. Gib- 
bon’s Hiltory, &c. vol. i. p.417, &e. Wol. ii. p. 21, &c. 
Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. xvii. p. 288—299, 

ALEMANNIA, or ALEMANIA, in Ancient Geography, 
a name given to Germany, which was not known before the 
time of the Antonines, and then applied only. to a part of it, 
The appellation is derived from the ALEMANNI. 

ALEMBERT, Joun re Ronp D’, in Biography, an: 
eminent mathematician and philofopher, and an elegant 
writer, was born at Paris, November 16, 1717. His fur- 
name De le Rond was derived from that of the church near 
which he was expoftd as a foundling by-his mother, who 
1s faid to have been Mademoifelle Tencin, fitter of the 
Abbe, afterwards Cardinal, Tencin. His father Def 
touches Canon, hearing of his fituation in the houfe ofa 
glazier, with whofe wife he was put to nurfe, yielded to 
the impulfe of affection and duty, and took meafures for his 
future fubfiftence and education. In acquiring the firft 
rudiments of education among the Janfenifts, he manifefted: 
fiens of thofe extraordinary powers, by which he was after» 
wards diltinguifhed. At the age of ro-years,.his fchool- 
matter declared that he had nothing farther to teach him;. 
and during his attention to theological ftudies, he compofed’ 
at a very early period, ‘* A Commentary on the Epiftles of 
St. Paul to the Romans,” which led the Janfenifts to exs 
peat, that he would be an able champion in their caufe, and 
become a fecond Pafchal. But purfuing his education at 
the college of Mazarin, he transferred his attention from 
theology to mathematics, in which he found greater: fatif- 
faétion, and in the knowledge of which he afterwards ex- 
celled. 

Upon leaving the college, he retired to the houfe of his 
nurfe, for the purpofe of enjoymg a tranquil retreat, and of 
profecuting his ftudies without interruption. He hoped 
hikewife to teflify his gratitude for her former kindnefs by 
fharing with her the means of fubfiftence with which he 
was provided, and thus contributing to the increafe of her 
domeftic comfort In th's obfcure fituation he lived for many 
years, with the greateft fimplicity, and derived fatisfaGion 
to himfelf from adminiftering to the happinefs of thofe with 
whom he was connected. His hoftefs had no jult concep- 
tion of the extraordinary talents of her gueft; and fhe 
could not help occcafionally confideriag him as ftill an ob- 
ject of compafiion, ‘ You will never,’’ faid fhe one day to 
him, ‘be any thing but a philofopher ; and what is a phi- 
lofopher but a fool, who toils and plagues himfelf, that 
people may talk of him after he is dead?’ With a view 
to the improvement of his fortune, or rather of the means 
of comfortable fubfiftence, he followed the advice of his 
friends in dire€ting his attention, firft, to the law, in which 
he took his degrees, and afterwards to medicine; but his 
attachment to mathematics prevailed over every other con- 
fideration, and induced him to decline the advantage which 
he might reafonably expe to derive from any other lucra- 
tive profeffion. At the age of 24, in 1741, he attracted no- 
tice by correcting the errors of Reyneau’s “ Analyfe De- 
montrée, which was a work of high eftimation in the de- 
partment of analytics ; and he was admitted a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. He then affiduoufly examined 
the path in which a body moves in pafling obliquely from 
a rarer into a denfer fluid ; and this invettigation, which he 
fatisfaGtorily profecuted, engaged him in extending his 
views to the forces of moving bodies. The refult of his 
fpeculation was, his “ Treatife on Dynamics;” (Traité 
de Dynamique, 4to. Paris, 1743. Ed. 2. 1758.) in which - 
he feparates into two parts the action of the moving powers, 


and 
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and confiders the one as alone producing the motion of the 
body, in the fecond inftant, and the other as employed to 
deftroy that which it had in the firft. This principle had 
been applied by M. d’Alembert, fo early as the year 1744, 
to the theory of the equilibrium, and the motion of fluids, 
(Traité de VEquilibre et du Mouvement des Fluides, 
Paris, 1744. Ed. 2. 1770.) and the difcovery of it was 
fucceeded by a new calculus, the firft eflays of which were 
publifhed in a “ Difcourfe on the General Theory of the 
Winds,” (Reflexions fur la Caufe General des Vents, Paris, 
4to. 1747.) which the academy of Berlin honoured with 
the prize-medal in 1746; and at the fame time the author 
was ele€ted an honorary member. This work was dedi- 
cated to the king of Pruffia, who was terminating a glori- 
ous campaign by an honourable peace, in the three following 
Latin verles : 


“ Hc ego de ventis, dum ventorum ocyor alis 
Palantes agit Auftriacos Fredericus, et orbt, 
Infignis lauro, ramum pretendit olivz.”” 


¢¢ Swifter than wind, while of the winds I write, 
The foes of conquering Frederic fpeed their flight ; 
While laurel o’er the hero’s temple bends, 
To the tir’d world. the olive branch he fends.’’ 


From this time d’Alembert was ranked among the phi- 
Yofophical friends of Frederic. In 1747 cur mathematician 
applicd his new calculus of ‘ Partial Differences,” to vi- 
brating chords, and the propagation of founds. In 1749, 
he fuygelted a method of applying his principle to the mo- 
tion of any body of a given figure; and he alfo refolved 
the problem of the preccflion ae the equinoxes ; determin- 
ing its quantity, and explaining the phenomenon of the nu- 
tation of the earth’s axis, difcovered by Dr. Bradley, 
(* Recherches fur la Préceffion des Equinoxes, et fur la 
Nutation de PAxe dela Terre, dans la Syfteme Newtonien, 
4to. Paris, 1749.) In 1752 he publithed a treatife on the 
*¢ Refiltance of Fluids,” (** Effais d’une nouvelle Thécrie du 
Mouvement des Fluides, 4to. Paris, 1752.”?), and about 
the fame time, in the memoirs of the academy of Berlin, 
* Refearches concerning the Integral Calculus.’ In the 
fame year he publithed “ Elements of Mufic,”’ defigned to 
explain the principles of Rameau; (“ Elémens de Mufique, 
Théorique et Pratique, fuivant les Principes de M. Rameau 
eclairés, développés, et fimplifiés, 1 tom. 8vo. a Lyon.’) 
Other pieces, pubiithed at various times, in the memoirs of 
the Academies of Paris and Berlin, were colle&ted under 
the title of “ Opufcnules Mathematiqnes, ou Memoires fur 
differens Sujcts de Geometric, de Méchaniques, d’Optiques, 
a@’Aftronomie,” ing vols 4to. Paris, from 1761 to 1773. 
He alfo wrote ‘ Recherches fur differens Points importans 
du Syftéme du Monde,”? Paris, 1754 and 1756, 3 vols. 
ato. His ‘ Elemens de Philofophie,” was printed in 
1759. Befides thefe feparate publications, the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Paris contain the following pieces, viz. 
* Précis de Dynamique,” 17433 ‘ Précis de |’Equilibre et 
de Mouvement des -Fluides,” 1744; “ Methode générale 
pour determiner les Orbites et les Mouvemens de toxtes 
les Planetes, en ayant égard a leur aGicn mutuelle,”’ 1745; 
«© Précis des Reflexions fur la Caufe Generale des Vents,” 
1750; ‘ Précis des Recherches fur la Préceffion des Equi- 
noxes, et fur la Nutation de Axe de la Terre dans le 
Syfteme Newtonien,”’ 1750; “¢ Effai d’une nouvelle Theo- 
rie fur la Refiftance des Fluides,”” 17525 ‘* Precis des Effais 
d’une nouveile Theorie de la Refiftance des Fluides,” 1753; 
* Précis des Recherches fur les differens Points importans du 
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des Equinoxes, et fur la Nutation de l’Axe de la Terre, dans 
lHypothefe, de la diffimilitude des Meridiens,” 1754 ; 
* Reponfe aun Article du Mémoire de M. Abbé de la 
Caille, fur la Théorie du Soleil,” 17575; ‘* Addition a ce 
Memoire,” 17573 ‘* Précis des Opufcules Mathematiques,”” 
1761; “ Précis du troifieme volume des Opufcules Mathe- 
matiques,”” 1764; ‘* Nouvelles Recherches fur les verres 
Optiques, pour fervir de fuite a la Théorie qui en a été 
donnée dans le volume 3° des Opufcules Mathematiques,’ 
premiere mem. 1764; ‘* Nouvelles Recherches fur les verres 
Optigues, pour fervir de fuite a la Théorie qui en a été 
donnée dans le troifiéme volume des Opufcules Mathema-- 
tiques,”” feconde mem. 1765; ‘ Obfervations fur les Lu 
nettes Achromatiques,”” 1765; ‘* Suite des Recherches fur 
Jes verres Optiques,’’ troiletme mem. 1767; ** Recherches 
fur le Calcul Integral,” 1767 ; ‘ Accident arrivé par PEx. 
plofion d’ene meule d’Emouleur,” 1768; * Précis des 
Opufcules de Mathematiques,”? 4° & 5° vols. leur analyfe, 
1768; ‘* Recherches fur les Mouvemens de l’Axe d’une 
Planéte quelconque dans |’Hypothefe de la Diffimilitude 
des Meridiens,”’ 1768; ‘Suite des Recherches fur les 
Mouvemens, &c.”? 1768; ‘* Recherches fur le Calcul In- 
tegral,” 1769; ‘© Memoire fur les Principes de la Mech.”? 
1769. 

The Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin contain the fol- 
lowing pieces, viz. Recherches fur le Calcul Integral, 1° 
parte,” 1746; “ Solution de quelques Problemes d’Aftrono- 
mic,” 17473 ‘¢ Recherches fur le Courbe que forme une Corde 
tendue, mife en vibration,” 1747; ‘¢ Suite des Recherches fur 
le Calcul Integral,” 1745 ; ‘* Lettre a M. de Maupertuis,”’ 
17493 ‘Addition aux Recherches fur le Courbe que forme 
une Corde tendue, mife en vibration,” 1750; ‘ Addition 
aux Recherches fur le Calcul Integral,” 1750; ‘‘ Lettre a 
M. Je Profeffeur Foriney,” 1755; ‘Extr. de Differ. Let- 
tres a M. de la Grange,’” 17633; ‘ Sur les Tautochrones,” 
1765; ‘* Extr. de Differ. Lettres a M. de la Grange,” 
1769. The Memoirs of Turin, contain ‘* Differentes Let- 
tres a M. de la Grange, en 1764 & 1765,” en tom. ili. of 
thefe memoirs, and “¢ Recherches fur Diff. Sujets de Math,” 
en tom iv. 

The numerous and valuable produ@ions above recited, 
entitle d’Alembert to rank among the mott celebrated 
mathematicians of the age. But he is no leis diftinguithed 
by his genius, judgment, and taite, than by his *mathema- 
tical knowledge ; and he is defervedly regarded in France 
as one of the firit writers of that nation. ‘To him the ori- 
ginal defign of the French Encyclopedia has been generally 
afcribed ; a work which was begun in 1750 by d’Alembert, 
Diderot, Voltaire, and many other learned men, and which 
has contributed in a very eminent degree to the diffufion of 
knowledge. Many of the molt valuable articles in mathe- 
matics, hiftory, and polite literature, were compofed by M. 
@’Alembert ; and the preliminary difcourfe, concerning the 
rife, progrefs, connections, and affinities, of the various 
branches of human knowledge, will. be ever confidered by 
the beft judges as. the evidence of a well informed and com= 
prehenfive mind, as a {pecimen of judicious arrangement and 
correét criticifm, and alfo as a model of jult thinking and 
good writing. Befides the valuable ftore with which he 
furnifhed this treafure of univerfal feience, his talents were 
difplayed in many feparate publications on fubjeGs of 
claflical and polite literature. His “ Tranflation of felect 
parts of Tacitus, (‘ Tradu€tion de divers morceaux de 
Tacite,”) in 2 vols. 12mo. affords, fays one of his biogra- 
phers, an elegant fpecimen of his learning : and his ‘* Mc- 
moirs of Chriftiana queen of Sweden,’” is a matterly piece 
of biographical writing, in which’ the author evinces ‘his 
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acquaintance with the rights of mankind, and his courage 
in afferting them. His ‘ Effay on the Intercourfe of Men 
of Letters, with Perfons high in rank and office,’ expofed 
the mean fervility of the former, and the infolent tyranny 
of the latter. A lady of the court, who heard the author 
blamed for exaggerating the defpotifm of the great, and the 
fabmiflion which they require, obferved; ‘¢ If he had con- 
fulted me, I could have told him ftill more of the matter.” 
"Thefe pieces, with other effavs on fubje&s of polite litera- 
ture, “ Eloges’? on Bernouilli, Terraffon, Montefquieu, 
Mallet, and Dumarfais, and ‘“¢ Elements of Philofophy,”’ 
were colleéted into 5 vols. 12mo. about the year 1760, and 
publifhed under the title of ‘ Meclanges de Litérature, 
d’Hiftoire, et de Philofophic.” Jn 1765, M. d’Alembert 
publifhed his ‘* Differtation on the Deftru@ion of the Je- 
fuits,’ (De la DeftruGtion des Jefuites.) in 12mo. Paris ; 
a work which not only ridicules, with the keeneft fatire, the 
difciples of Ignatius Loyola, but treats with jult feverity 
their adverfaries, and which expofed the writer to many 
opprobrious and unmerited refle€tions. In the year 1772, 
he was chofen fecretary to the Academy of Sciences; and 
foon after this honour, he formed the defign of writing the 
lives of all the deceafed academicians from 1700 to 4771, 
as a continuation of the «* Hiftory of the Academy,” pub- 
lied by Meffrs. Peliffon and d’Olivet. This defign he 
executed in three years, by compofing 70 é/oges or pane- 
gyrics, comprifed in 6 vols. r2mo. and publifhed at Paris 
in 1787, under the title of ‘ Hiftoire des Memoires de 
VAcadémie Frangoife, morts depuis 1700, jufqu’en 1775.” 
« This colleGtion, notwithftanding fome inequalities of ityle, 
is juftly admired: it abounds with lively portraits, amuling 
anecdotes, ingenious parallels, and jut reflections.” 

As foon as M. d’?Alembert engaged in the defign of pub- 
lifhing the Encyclopedia, he emerged from obfcurity, and 
became an object of attention, not only in the circle of his 
friends, to which he had hitherto been confined, but to the 
public at large. ‘Whilft many approved and commended 
both the defign and execution of it, the freedom with 
which feveral articles were written, was condemned by 
others, and fubje&ied M. d’Alembert, as well as others of 
his cclleagues, to confiderable obloquy. However, his li- 
terary merit was now thought fufficient to entitle him to 
royal patronage. In 1756 the intereft of the minifter, 
Count D’Arvenfon, obtamed for him a penfion of 12c0 
livres In 1762, he was invited by the emprefs of Ruffa 
to undertake the education of her fon, the Grand Duke, 
with the offer of a falary of 100,000 livres, and other pri- 
wileges: but this lucrative and honourable office, though 
enforced a fecond time by a letter under the emprefs’s own 
hand, his attachment to his country and friends, and his pre- 
ference of literary leifure, induced him to decline. The 
next year he was invited to an interview with the king of 
Proffia at Wefel: when they met, the king affe€tionately 
embraced him; and enquiring of the philofopher, ‘ whe- 
ther the mathematics furnifhed any method of calculating 
political probabilities??? M. d’Alembert replied, “ That if 
fuch a method exifted, it could be of no ufe to a hero, 
who could conquer againft all probability.”” The king of- 
fered him the prefidency of the Academy of Berlin, vacant 
by the death of Maupertuis. But though the fernient, oc- 
cafioned in Fyance by fome articles in the Encyclopedia, 
and efpecially that of Geneva, and the odium he had per- 
fonally incurred, might lave led him to feek an afylum in 
the court of a philofophical prince, he declined accepting 
the Aattering propofal ; neverthelefs a correfpondence fub- 
fitted between the king and him as long as he lived. The 
‘Tetters are publifhed in the ‘ Pofthumous works of the 
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king of Pruffia.”” This correfpondence, and that with Vol- 
taire and other eminent perfons, his conftant intercourfe 
with learned foreigners, as well as diftinguifhed charaGters at 
home, and his influence in the academy, concurred to give 
importance to M. d’Alembert ; and though he was called 
the Mazarin of literature, candour leads us to believe that 
his influence was owing more to his talents, learning, and 
virtucs, than to artful management, and fupple addrefs. 
His abhorrence of fuperftition and prieftcraft, it muft be 
allowed, drove him into the extreme of infidelity ; and he 
was not only lax in his religious principles, but on fome oc- 
cafiens indecorous in his mode of attacking do@rines that 
have been generally received even amongft thofe who have 
been accultomed to think freely on the fubjcé& of religion. 
He feems to have adopted that fyftem of deified nature, 
which bereaves the world of a defigning caufe, and prefid- 
ing intelligence; and his zeal in propagating the free no- 
tions he had imbibed, actuated by his enmity to the jefuits 
and clergy, and animated by intercourfe with confidential 
friends of the fame defcription, fometimes received a check, 
and required a leffon of moderation even from the philofo- 
pher Frederic. ‘ The eccentricity of his opinions,” fays a 
liberal biographer, ‘ did not, however, deltroy the virtues 
of his heart. A love of truth, and a zeal for the progrefs 
of f{cience and freedom, formed the bafis of his charaGter: 
{tri& probity, a noble difintereftednefs, and an habitual de- 
fire of obliging, were its diflinguifhing features. Many 
young people, who difcovered talents for fcience and learn- 
ing, found in him a patron and guide. ‘To worthy men, 
even in adverfity and perfecution, he was a firm and coura- 
geous friend. To thofe who had fhewn him kindnefs, he 
never ceafed to be grateful. Gratitude induced him to de- 
dicate two of his works to two minilters, when they were 
in difgrace, the Count d’Argenfon, to whom he owed his 
pention, and the Marquis d’Argenfon, who had given him 
many proofs of refpect and efteem. When in early life, 
Mad. de Tencin, intormed of his fingular talents, came to 
him, and fondly carefling him, difcovered to him the fecret 
of his birth: ‘ What do you tell me!” he cried out: 
“Ah! you are but a ftep-mother ; it is the glazier’s wife 
who is my mother.” Through life he retained for his nurfe 
the affetionate fenfibility of a grateful fon. He remained 
in her houfe near 30 years ; and did not leave it till in 1765, 
after a long illnefs, his phyfician reprefented to him the ne- 
ceflity of removing to a more airy lodging. His health 
being recruited, he continued to occupy his honourable ftation 
among philofophers, till the 29th of OGober, 1783, when 
in the 66th year of his age, he expired ; leaving behind him 
the reputation of amiable virtues and eminent talents. Per- 
haps no character has ever appeared, which has more com- 
pletely exemplified the union of {trong mathematical genius 
with an elegant tafte for polite literature.”’ His eulogium 
by Condorcet is publithed in the * Hitt. de ’ Acad. Royale 
des Sciences,’ 1783. Monthly Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p. 238. 

Nouv. Dig, Hift. Hutton’s Math. Di&. Gen. Biog. 
ALEMBIC, Limbec, Alambic, Fr. An alembic is one 
of the numerous articles of pisTILLATORY apparatus. In 
the Englifh laboratories and manufadtories its ufe is 
almoft fuperfeded by the retort and {till; but on the con- 
tinent, efpecially in Trance, it continues to be the fa- 
vourite veffel for diftillations in the large way. ‘The French 
indeed appear to have no word in their language fynoni- 
mous with the Englifh one ftill,“and hence the difference 
between thefe two veffels is but very imperfeétly noticed 
even in their belt authors. As diftillation depends on the 
feparation of the volatile from the more fixed parts of a 
compound by the aétion of fire, it is obvioufly effential te 
4 every 
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every apparatus for this purpofe that it fhould confilt of at 
Teaft two parts; the one for the reception and heating of 
the matter to be dilftilled, and the other for the colleétion 
and condenfation of the more volatile part when in a itate 
ef vapour. Of all the veffels deftined to this ufe the alem- 
bic is the fimpleft and the mcft ancient. 

Both Diofcorides and Pliny mention the au@sé (ambix) 
which is defcribed by the latter of thefe writers, as a he- 
mifpherical iron cover, luted upon the earthen pots in 
which mercury was procured by the diftillation of cinnabar : 
it is probable, however, that the ambix was in the time of 
Pliny a mere plain itill, without any beak or gutter, 
fince he mentions the mercury being wiped off in fmall 
drops from the infide of the veffel, the neceflity of which 
manipulation would be fuperfeded by the invention of a 
beak. The alchemifts having adopted this inftrument, pre- 
fixed the Arabian article a] to its name, and made confi- 
derable alterations in its form. Their objeé in all diftilla- 

“tions and digeltions being to feparate, as much as pof- 
fible, the molt volatile products from thofe that are lefs 
fo, they imagined that the greater diftance which the va- 
pour had to pafs through, in its paflage from the boiler 
to the condenfer, the more perfeétly would the fpirit or 
quinteffence be dephlegmated ; for this purpofe the body 
of the alembic was made of a globular form, terminating 
above in a long narrow neck, to the end of which was 
luted the capital; (Chemiftry, plate iii. fig. 10. A the 
body, 8 the neck, C the capital) fometimes for the purpofe 
of more effectually keeping down the impure particles, the 
neck was bent ina zig-zag or {piral dire€tion. The cha- 
_rateriftic difference between an alembic and a ftill feems to 
be in the conftru€tion of the head or capital, which in the 
alembic is contrived not merely to colle&, but to condenfe 
the vapour: whereas, the correfponding part of a ftill ferves 
merely to collect the vapour, which is tranfmitted in an 
elaftic ftate through the beak, and condenfed in the worm. 
Tn the figure already referred to, the diftance between the 
body and the capital is fo great, that much of the heat 
mutt be given off from the vapour before it arrives in this 
part ; the mere refrigerating power, therefore, of the at- 
mofphere is amply fufficient to condenfe the vapour into 
drops on the inner furface of the capital, which, trickling 
down into the channel or gutter at the bottom, are delivered 
by the beak into any veffel placed to receive them. The 
length and narrownefs, and convolution of the neck were, 
however, found to condenfe fo much of the vapour before 
it reached the capital, as to render all proceffes, in which 
it was employed, unfufferably tedious; befides requiring fo 
high a heat as to alter and injure the prodnés very con- 
fiderably ; the neck was therefore fhortened and made 
wider, and as in confequence of this the vapour came into 
the capital more heated than before, it was neceflary to fub- 
ititute a more powerful refrigerating caufe to the cafual and 
varying action of the external air; with this intention, the 
capital of the metallic alembics was inferted into a veffel of 
water, (fig. 11.) called a refrigeratory, and thus the alembic, 
as far as concerned the number and general difpofition of 
its parts, was completed. 

The glafs and earthen-ware alembics foon received all 
the perfection of form which their materials would allow : 
the body, inftead of being a globe with a long neck, was 
altered into a cucurbit; and the capital aflumed a more 
conical fhape; the two parts of the apparatus were alfo 
fitted clofely into each other, by grinding with emery. 
The irregular expanfion and contraction of glafs by heat, 
rendered the ufe of a refrigeratory impoflible, fo that 
when diltilling brifkly, it is neceflary to cover the capital 
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with cloth foaked in cold water and frequently renewed : 
thus requiring a conftant attention, befides running the rif 
of cracking the cucurbit, by a drop of cold water falling upon 
it from the head. On this account, the glafs alembic is but 
little employed, although capable, when fkilfully managed, 
of diftilling a much larger quantity in a given time, than a 
retort of equal capacity. (Fig. 12. A the body of the cu- 
curbit, B the capital, C the channel, D the beak. ) 

The metallic alembics being formed of more manageable 
fubftances, and being appropriated to large procefles, in 
which economy of time and fuel was of great importance, 
invited and obtained a number of valuable improvements. 
The mofl confiderable of thefe are due to Beaumé, a re- 
prefentation of whofe alembic, as further improved by 
Chaptal, is given in fig, 13. This vefiel is compofed of 
three parts; the one marked A is the boiler, being a hol- 
low cylinder of tinned copper, of equal diameter at top 
and bottom, but bulging out into a fhoulder at g, by 
which it is fufpended over the furnace; in this part are 
fixed two handles, a a, anda fhort pipe f, fitted with a 
cork, for the purpofe of fupplying water or any other 
fluid, without the neceflity of taking the apparatus to 
pieces. B is a cucurbit or balneum marie made of titi, 
of a cylindrical figure, with two handles, and a collar on 
the outfide, which fitting into the inner groove 4, of the 
boiler, fupports it when fufpended within this laft. The 
third part of the apparatus is the capital, a feGtion of 
which is reprefented at C: s is the collar by which it is 
fixed on the inner groove 4, of the cucurbit B; 4 is the 
proper capital, in fhape a fhort cone, made of tin, termi- 
‘nating at its bafe in a circular channel ¢, flightly inclined 
towards the beak m. Surrounding the capital, and: clofely 
foldered to it is the refrigeratory 0, made of copper, and 
accommodated in fhape to the capital; at the bottom isa 
large ftop-cock f. For the diftillation of water, or of 
{pirits from the wath, where a brifk boiling heat is required, 
the liquor is put into the boiler, and the cucurbit is omit- 
ted; but for the reGification of alcohol and other fimilar 
proceffes, the fubftance to be diftilled is to be put into the 
cucurbit, and the boiler being filled with water, the heat is 
conveyed through the medium of this fluid, and of courfe is 
more moderate and equal. 

Moft of the French brandies are prepared in alembics,. 
whereas all Britifh fpirits are manufa€tured in flills ; the ad- 
vantage of the alembic is that lefs fuel is required, and the 
{pirit is but little expofed to the rifk of becoming empy- 
reumatic. Its difadvantage confifts in being lefs expeditious, 
and in requiring greater accuracy: in the temperature of the 
refrigeratory ; if too cold, the vapour is in part condenf- 
ed before it touches the infide of the capital, and falls back- 
into the boiler; if too hot, a portion of vapour efcapes 
into the air; a greater proportion alfo of water is required. 
for the condenfation of a given quantity of vapour, than 
where a worm and ftill is made ufe of. Encycloped. Me-- 
thod. Art. Alambic.—Beaumé. Elemens de Pharmacie.—. 
Macquer’s Dié&t.—Boerhaave’s Chemiltry. 

ALEMBROTH, Sarr or. This term, .the ufe of 
which is derived from the alchemi(ts, has been fucceflively 
applied ‘to a variety of preparations aud native falts. ‘The 
general idea which the word feems.to convey, is that of 
a flux or folvent, either to affift in the fufion of metallic 
ores and earths, or to diflolve obftructions, and attenuate 
vifcid humours in the human body, when employed medi- 
civally. A peculiar earth, found at mount Olympus in 
the ifland of Cyprus, was called alembroth, which was: 
faid to be of a nitrous and aluminous nature, and was atu- 
ally employed in metallurgy as a flux. Probably, however, 
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it was a native Gxed alkali, as the terms nitrous and alumi« 
nons were formerly applied in a very loofe manner to fignify 
any thing of a faline nature, and the artificial preparations 
of alembroth falt, given by the old writers of pharmacy, all 
contain a fixed alkali. 

Acemsrotn Sacr is ftill retained in chemical nomen- 
clature, and is now employed exclufively to exprefs that 
compound falt which arifes from the union of corrofive mer- 
curial muriat with muriated ammonia. The ammoniacal 
falt remarkably increafes the folubility of the mercurial, and 
a-folution of the alembroth falt is generally the form in 
which the corrofive fublimate is given internally in difeafes 
which require the ufe of this a€live medicine. See Mer- 
curyY, (muriate of.) 

ALEMDAR, un officer in the court of the Grand Seig- 
nior, who bears the green ftandard of Mahomet, when the 
fultan appears in public on any folemn occafion. 

ALEMETH, in. Scripture Ge graphy, a city in the tribe 
of Benjamin. 

ALEMPIGON, in Geography, a lake of North Ameri- 
ca in Canada, north of lake Superior. 

ALEN, in Geography. See Aacen and AHLEN. 

YEN, a river of North Wales, which runs into the Dee, 
near Wrexham. Alen is alfo a river of Germany in Lower 
Saxony, in the diftrict of Calenberg, which rifes in mount 
Soelling, in the dittu& of Corvey, and runs into the fea. 

ALEN, VAN, or OOLEN, JouN, in Biography, a painter 
of fowls, landfcape, and {till life, was born at Amtterdam 
in 1651, and diedin 1698. He had no ready talent for 
invention, but he poflefled a very extraordinary imitative 
genius, fo that, in the touch and peculiar tints of colour, he 
could mimick the work of any matter in any ftile; and as 
the works of Melchior Hondekoeter were in the greateft 
repute, he applied himfelf particularly to imitate and copy 
his works, which he did fo exa&tly, that connoiffeurs were 
at a lofs to determine, whether any picture was Van Alen’s 
or Hondekeeter’s. By this practice he gained both money 
and reputation. Pilkington. 

ALENBY, in Geography, a town of Norway, 50 miles 
S. of Drontheim. 

ALENCON, a city of France, and capital of the de- 
“partment of Orne, fituate on the river Sarte, in an extenfive 
and fruitful plain, which abounds with all forts of corn and 
fruit, hemp and pafture. It has a well fortified caftle, and 
feveral public buildings. The number of inhabitants was 
fome years ago.computed at 10,0co. M. de Tinfeau reck- 
cons them at 12,4075 thofe of the eaft canton at 11,004, 
and .of the weft canton at 13,213: the territory compre- 
hends 2324 kiliometres and 25 communes. Its commerce 
cconfifts of linen, lace called point d’Alengon, ferges, ttuffs, 
leather, &c.; and it has three markets every week. In its 
vicinity are ftones fit for building, and others called flints of 
Alengon, It is $ leagues north of Mons, 25 S. W. of Rou- 
en, and 35 S. W. of Paris. N. lat. 48° 25’. Long. o°. 

Axencon is alfo a {mall town of Dauphine, in the gene- 
rality of Grenoble. 

ALENDIN, a town of Africa, in the empire of Mo- 
rocco. 

ALENIO, Jutsus, in Biography, was born at Brefcia, 
in Venice, travelled into the Eaftern countries, and arrived 
at Maca, in 1610, where he taught mathematics. From 
thence he went to China, where he was employed for 36 
years in the propagation of Chriftianity. He is faid to have 
been the firft who planted the Chriftian faith in Xanfi, and 
‘to have built feveral churches in the province of Fokien. He 
died in 1649, and left feveral works in the Chinefe language. 
Biog. Dit. 
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ALENQUER, in Geagraphy, a town of Portugal in 


Eftremadura, fituate on an eminence near a {mall river, which 
falls into the Tagus. It is faid to have been built by the 
Alans, being anciently called Alenker rana, i.e. the temple 
of the Alans. It contains about 2500 inhabitants, is a mars 
quifate, and has 13 parifhes belonging to its diftri@. 
ALENSTEIG, a town of Germany, in the ar¢éhduchy 
of Auttria; 4 miles fouth of Bohmifh Waidhoven. 
ALENT, a town of the archduchy of Aultria, 4 miles 
W.N.W. of Baden. 
ALENTAKIE, or Avenrak, a province of Eftthonia, 
upon the gulf of Finland ; the capital of which is Narva. 
ALENTEJO, or Aremreyjo, one of the largeft but 
leaft populous provinces in Portugal, fituate between the ri- 
vers Tagus and Guadiana, and extending from the moun- 
tains of Algarve on the fouth, to the frontiers of Eftrema- 
dura on the north, and from the fea.and Tagus on the welt, 
to the borders of Spanifh Eftremadura and Andalufia on 
the eaft. Its length from north to fouth is computed at 36 
leagues, and its breadth from eaft to welt is nearly the fame, 
It is called Alemtejo, 7. ¢ alem da rio Tejo, g. d. beyond 
the river Tagus, becaufe it lies in that direClion with regard 
to Eftremadura and the countries further north. It contains 
four cities, the chief of which is Evora, 105 towns, 358 
parifhes, and about 339,355 inhabitants. ‘The towns are 
very populous.; but there is a {carcity of villages, which 
contribute moft to cultivation; and another caufe of its 
{canty population is its always having been the theatre of 
war between Spain and Portugal. It contains a great num- 
ber of fertrefles, and maintains ten regiments of infantry 
and four of cavalry, which are corftantly recruited here, and 
form a fourth part of the military eftablifhment of the whole 
country. The lands in this province are far from being well 
cultivated, being fown only once in three years; though 
fome of our geographers reprefent it as a fertile province, 
and call it the granary of Portugal. Its principal produéts 
are wheat and barley, and in many places it alfo affords 
grapes, olives, and other fruits, as well as game and fifh. 
Some parts yield marble and gems. In this province there 
are three kinds of foil, viz. fertile black folid fat earth, 
which is found in the red clay of Elvas, Campomayor, Oli- 
venca, Fronteira, Eftremoz, Beja and Serpa; a lighter 
earth mixed with a little fand, which forms the foil round 
Evora and Arrayolos, where the bad kinds of wheat, barley 
and rye, fucceed very well, and cork trees and evergreen 
oaks alfo grow; and a fandy barren foil, which forms the 
heaths of Cantarinho, Ponte de Sor, Monte Argil, Tancos 
and Vendas Novas, a traét of country about 30 leagues in 
circumference. At prefent thefe heaths, which afford beau- 
tiful varieties of heath plants and evergreen fhrubs, ferve 
only as pafture for goats; though the clayey foil is very 
capable of cultivation : as are alfo marfhy traéts which might 
be drained. The rivers in Alemtejo, particularly in winter, 
are very rapid, and do much damage. There is a {mall 
chain of mountains in this province, about feven leagues 
long, and two and one-half broad, which runs between the 
city of Evora and the town of Eftremos, and which in 
reality belongs to the chain of Toledo. The commons are 
generally covered with ciftus, which is ufed in fome parts 
for heating ovens, and in other parts as pafture for cattle. 
The whole province is full of vagabond beggars, who beg 
or fteal by day, and at night fleep in the huts of the hul- 
bandmen. The nobility keep large herds of theep and goats, 
and thus prevent the heaths from being cultivated. The 
profperity of this province is impeded alfo by the luxury of 
the peafantry, by the number of faft-days, and of religious 
houfes, and by the badnefs of the roads. The Upper 
Alemtejo 
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Alemtejo would export, and confequently grow, much more 
corn, if there were but roads for its as See Link’s 
ourney through Portugal, p. 150—164. 
: ALEOS, A Ancien Goograjie a river of Afia, to the 
welt of Smyrna, according to Pliny. To the waters of it 
was attributed the virtue of making the hair and {kin to grow 
on different parts of the body. ; as 
ALEPPO, in Geography, the metropolis of Syria, is 
deemed in importance the third city in the Ottoman do- 
minions. Although it is much inferior to Conitantinople 
and Cairo, with regard to fituation, magnitude, population, 
opulence, and courtly fplendour, it may be reckoned fu- 
perior to both thefe cities in the falubrity of its air, the fo- 
lidity and elegance of its private buildings, and alfo the 
convenience and neatnefs of its ftreets. With refpe& to 
commercial advantages, it has much declined, but itil con- 
tinues to maintain a trade that is far from being inconfider- 
able. In Arabic, Aleppo is called Ha/eb, to which is ufually 
added the epithet 4/ Shabba. According to the fabulous 
hiftory of the Arabian writers, who trace the origin of this 
city to the migration of the patriarch Abraham into the 
Jand of Canaan, who refted for fome time on the hill, 
where the caltle of Aleppo is now fituated, the appellation 
Halk is derived from the circumitance of his diftributing 
milk to the poor of a neighbouring village. heir frequent 
repetition of the words “ Ibraheem haleb,”? or “ Abraham 
has milked,”’ gave occafion, as it is faid, to the name Haleb, 
which was conferred on the town that was afterwards built 
on this fpot. The fame hittory refers the epithet // Shahla 
toa pied cow, which the populace diftinguifhed by its lowing 
in the herd of the patriarch. Golius and others, with much 
greater probability, deduce this term, which denotes a varie- 
gated grey and white colour, from the colour of the foil, 
and of the buildings. Some have fuppofed that Aleppo 
was the Zobah of Scripture; but it was, more probably, 
the Bera of the Greeks, Aleppo is fituated, according 
to celeftial obfervations (fee Conn. des Temps, 1792.) in 
N. lat. 36° 11’ 25". and E. long. 37° 9’, at a coniiderable 
height above the level of the fea, near the river Kowicé, 
which rors in a fmall ftream to the weft of the city. Its 
diftance from Scanderoorn or ALEXANDRETTA, the neareft 
fea-port, is in a itraight line, between 69 and 70 miles ; but 
jn the caravan road, between go and roo miles. It is en- 
compailed, at the diltance of a few miles, by a circle of hills, 
which are in general rocky, feantily provided with fprings, 
and totally deititute of trees, but affording good pafture for 
fheep and goats. Within this circle, there are hills and 
hillocks, which are interfeéted by plains and little valleys ; 
the foil of which is in fome parts of a reddifh or black colour, 
rich and fertile, but in general whitifh, fhallow, and mixed 
swith many {mall itones. This city, including its extenfive 
fuburbs, occupies eight {mall hills, the intermediate vallies, 
and a confiderable extent of flat ground, comprehending in 
the whole a circuit of about feven miles; though the city 
tfelf is not above three and ene-half miles in circumference. 
The wall that farrounds it, which was built, or at leaf re- 
paired by the Mamaluke princes, is negle&ted and moulder- 
ing into ruin. Befides this wall, the city was formerly de- 
fended by a wide and deep ditch, which is now filled with 
rubbifh, or converted into garden grounds. It has, at this 
‘time, nine gates; two to the fouth, two to the eat, two to 
“the north, and three to the weft. One of the northern gates, 
formerly called the Jews’ gate, which the fon of Saladin 
changed into Bab al Nafer, or Gate of Victory, was once, 
according to the Miffionaries, the refidence of the p»>phet 
Witha, and it has lamps which are kept conftantly burning 
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in commemoration of that faint. The caflle, which flands 
ona hill near the north-eaft corner of the city, and which 
is encompaffed by a broad deep ditch, about half a mile in 
circumference, may be diftinguifhed at a confiderable dif- 
tance; but a traveller, approaching from the weft, can fee 
{carcely any other part of the city, till he gains the brow of 
one of the hills within two or three miles of the gates; 
and thus it becomes an extenfive and ftriking obje&. The 
mofques, the minarets, and numerous cupolas, forma {plendid 
fpeétacle, and the flat roofs of the houfes which are fituated 
on the hills, rifing one behind another, prefent a fucceffion of 
hanging terraces, interfperfed with cyprefs and poplar trees. 
Aleppo is, in general, a well-built city, and the houfes 
within are grand and handfome. The {lreets are better 
difpofed, and broader than thofe of eaftern cities ; they 
are well paved, and remarkably clean, and they have a 
commodious foot-way, on each fide, raifed half a foot above 
the other part. The mofques in Aleppo are numerous; of 
which feven or eight are reckoned magnificent, though none 
have more than a fingle minaret, or fteeple, whence the 
people are f{ummoned to prayers. 'Thefe minarets were firlt 
annexed to the mofques, as it is faid, by Al Waleed, who 
fucceeded to the Caliphate, in the 86th year of the Hegira, 
Into thefe mofques none but Moflems are permitted to 
enter; and at Aleppo, it is only one of them into the court- 
yard of which Jews and Chriftians are allowed admiffion. 
The public edifices, next in importance to the mofques, are 
the Kuanes, or Cag avansaries, intended principally for 
the accommodation of itrangers, and partly as warehoufes 
for goods. The Bazars, or Markets,-are lofty ftone edi- 
fices, arranged in the form of a long gallery, arched above, 
or roofed with wood. Of thefe the principal are fituated 
clofe to one another, in that part of the city that is con- 
tiguous to the great khane; and others are diftributed 
through feveral parts of the town, and the fuburb called 
Bankufa, where the corn-market is kept. he {treets, in 
which are fhops, for the neceflaries of life, are alfo called 
bazars, and they are defended from the fun by mats fpread 
on wooden rafters, projeGing from each fide. The bazar 
gates are regularly fhut at fun-fet, and watchmen, provided 
with a pole and a lamp, are ftationed for the night within 
them. Thefe gates are fecured merely by wooden locks and 
keys. There are alfo gates and watchmen in the principal 
ftreets, and by thefe the town is fecured from no@urnal 
brawls and depredations. ‘Ihe natives, who are habitually 
fober and regular, retire to their habitations at an early 
hour, and the dread of being carried by the patrol to the 
feraglio, reftrains the moft riotous from drunken frolics. 
The public baths, or hammums, do not contribute much to 
the embellifhment of the city, as their fronts to the ftreet 
are very fimple; but the coffee-houfes, which are {pacious 
and handfome, and difperfed through all quarters of the 
town, attract the notice of ftrangers. They are gaudily 
painted, and furnifhed with matted platforms and benches ; 
and thofe of the better fort have a fountain in the middle, 
with a gallery for muficians. At certain hours of the day 
the coflee-houfes are full of company, though they are not 
frequented by perfons of the firft rank. The dwelling-houfes 
of Aleppo comprehend the feraglios, or palaces, the houfes 
of the opulent merchants, and the habitations of the mid- 
dling and ordinary people. The feraglio, in which the Bafhaw 
of Aleppo ufually refides, is fitnated near the caftle, and is 
a very ancient and extenlive building, furrounded bya itrong 
and-lofty wall. The gates of this edifice lead to feveral in- 
terior courts, which are deftined for barracks, ftables, an 
hippodrome, and various other offices. The principal build- 
4G ing 
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ing contains apartments for the bafhaw, his harem, houfehold, 
officers, and pages. It confilts of three courts, one of 
which is the divan, where the bafhaw gives public audience. 
The whole of this building is much neglected, and if it had 
not been originally a very fubftantial edifice, it would long 
ago'have been in ruins. There are five or fix other feraglios 
of more modern date, that are much {maller, well built, and 
gaudily decorated ; they were erected at different periods by 
former bafhaws, and belong to their heirs. They are now 
occafionally let to fuch governors as do not chufe to refide 
in the old feraglio, and to other officers of the Porte, who 
vifit Aleppo on public bufinefs. Other buildings, con- 
ftruéted on the fame plan with thefe, though not deno- 
minated feraglios, are occupied by the principal agas and 
effendees. 

The roofs of all the houfes, thofe that have domes excepted, 
are flat, and plaftered with a compolition of mortar, tar, 
afhes, and fand, which in time becomes very hard. Thefe 
flat roofs, or terraces, are feparated by party walls, and moft 
of the natives fleep on them in the fummer. The Franks, 
who live near one another, have doors of communication, 
and by means of their own and the bazar terraces can make 
a large circuit without defcending into the ftreet.~ The na- 
tives have no intercourfe by the terrace, and guard by high 
walls again{t being overlooked. 

To the lower clafs of ftrangers, as Arabs, Kurds, and 
other Turks of foreign extration, and Armenian Chriltians, 
there is appropriated a kind of accommodation, called Kei- 
faria, which is a large area, furrounded by a number of 
mean, low houfes, each confifting of two or three rooms. 
Other buildings, in the form of a clofe or court, allotted to 
weaving and other manufa¢tories, are called by the fame 
name. 

The caftle of Aleppo is deemed, by the natives, abfo- 
lutely impregnable ; but its walls and turrets are in fo bad 
a ftate, that a few cannon would foon demolifh them. It is, 
however, of importance as a magazine for military ftores in 
times of war with Perfia, for the awe of the city, and an 
afylum to the magiftrates in cafe of infurre€tion ; as a prifon 
for flate criminals, and a place of execution for the Janiza- 
ries, when condemned to die. The Aga of the caftle is im- 
mediately dependent upon the Porte, and fubjeét, only in 
certain cafes, to the bafhaw. He commands a numerous 
garrifon; and the private men, with their families, lodge in 
the caftle. 

The fuel ufed at Aleppo is wood and charcoal ; and that 
which is employed in heating the bagnios renders them a 
public nuifance. This confifts chiefly of the dung of animals, 
the filth of ftables, and the parings of fruit, which, both in 
drying and burning, are very offenfive. Cow dung is feldom 
ufed in the city; but by the Arabs and peafants it is ufed 
not only as fuel, but for forming a kind of flat pan in which 
they fry their eggs. Camel and fheep’s dung with brufh- 
wood, or the ftalks of fuch plants as grow in the defert, are 
the common fuel. At Aleppo, in one of the fuburbs called 
Mafhirka, they have a glafs manufactory, and a tannery to 
the fouth-weit of the town near the river. "Fheir flaughter- 
houfes are fituated in an airy field, in the fkirts of the 
fuburbs, towards Bankufa, and their principal flefh market 
is in the fuburb called Tideida. They have feveral lime-kilns 
near the walls, on the fouth-weft of the city, and a manu- 
factory of catgut half a mile to the fouth, which occafionally 
emits a very offenfive ftench. Within the walls, they have 
only one public burial ground, befides feveral private ceme- 
teries; but without the walls the burial grounds are of 
wide extent round the town, and the white tombs and grave 


ftones, viewed at a diftance, add to the rocky fterile appears 
ance of the country. 

The city is fupplied with water by means of an aqueduét 
from two {prings, at the diftance of about eight miles to the 
north. This aqueduét, which is faid to be coeval with the 
city, was repaired by the emprefs Helena, the mother of 
Conftantine, and again repaired and enlarged by the fon 
of Saladin, in 1218. It fupplies with water a range 
of gardens, formed on its banks, and called the gardens of 
Babullah, which is the name of an adjoming village, and 
the water is diftributed through the grounds by means of 
{mall interfecting channels dug in the earth ; and regulations 
are eftablifhed for its communication in due proportion to 
different perfons. This tra¢t of gardens extends. about 12 
miles, and generally belongs to fome effendee or aga, pof- 
{effing fufficient authority for the proteétion of his tenants, 
or forms a part of fome religious eltate. The whole extent 
of thefe gardens is fubdivided into f{quare or oblong: fields, 
bordered with dwarf trees, flowering {hrubs, and taller trees, 
fuch as the plane, weeping willow, afh, and white poplar. 
Within thefe inclofures are cultivated mad-apples, melons, 
and cucumbers, with a variety of efculent roots, cabbages, 
and greens for the kitchen; in others, cotton, tobacco, fe» 
famum, palma chrilti, and lucern; and fame are fown with 
barley, which is ufed in the fpring as green fodder for the 
horfes. Among thefe inclofures are large plantations of 
pomegranate, plum and cherry trees, and fometimes groves, 
compofed of the various fruit trees which the country pro-. 
duces. The gardens, thofe of Babullah excepted, are fup- 
plied from the river by means of Perfian wheels. In moft 
of the gardens there are fummer-houfes, furnifhed with. 
fountains, and with kiofks, or a kind of balconies, projecting 
over the river. The Aleppo gardens are fpoken of with 
rapture by the natives. ‘hey fupply the city with greens: 
and fruits, and contribute both to the health and amufement 
of the inhabitants, by affording {cope for exercife and a 
pure air. 

In the vicinity of the city are many extenfive quarries, 
which afford a gritty ftone, when firlt dug eafily cut and 
indurated by expofure to the air; and the more ancient of 
thefe quarries have fubterraneous excavations of great length, 
which ferve the Bedoween Arabs for winter habitations, as 
ftables for the camels, and as dens of debauchery to the Ja- 
nizaries. The marble of Aleppo is of a yellowifh colours, 
but by rubbing it with oil, and expofing it to the moderate 
heat of an oven, it is made to refemble the red marble of 
Damafcus. Aleppo is fupplied with falt from an extenfive 
plain, at the diftance of about 18 miles, called the valley of 
falt, or falt lake, 

Aleppo, though encompaffed by hills, is well ventilated, 
and enjoys a pure penetrating air, which is reckoned fo fa- 
lubrious, that from the end of May to the middle of Sep- 
tember, the inhabitants are accuitomed to fleep expofed in 
their terraces, without receiving any injury. The fpring 
here commences early in February, when the fields are co- 
vered with an agreeable verdure ; the almond tree bloffoms 
about the middle of the month, and is foon followed by the 
apricot, peach, and plum. Early in May the corn begins to 
be yellow ; and a few weeks bring on the harveft, and when 
the grain has been plucked up by the roots, the whole country 
bears a parched and barren afpect. Some fhowers common! 
fail in the beginning of June; but from the middle of this 
month to the middle of September, it is extraordinary to 
fee any vain. The heat of July and Auguft is mitigated by 
the wefterly breezes; but when thefe fail, the weather be- 
comes extremely hot. When the wind blows from the north- 
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north-weft, eaft, north-eaft, or fouth-eaft, the heat is ex- 
tremely oppreffive, and the air is dry and fcorching, as if it 
proceeded from an oven. The eyes, lips, and noftrils are 
parched, and it produces a laffitude, attended with an op- 
preffion at the breaft, of which the natives are not lefs fen- 
fible than the Europeans. It is ufual to exclude thefe hot 
winds by fhutting the doors and windows. They do not, 
however, occur every year, nor do they produce fuch fatal 
effe@s as the defert winds, named Simoory. Atthe end of 
sAugutt the Nile clouds, as they are called, make their ap- 
pearance, and are often attended with dew. About the 
autumnal equinox the air is refrefhed by fhowers, which are 
termed the firft rains, and are ufually preceded by irregular 
gufts of wind that raife the duft in vortices. Thefe are fue- 
ceeded in 200r jo days by the fecond rains, which are more 
plentiful than the firft, and after them the weather becomes 
variable and muchcooler. The tranfition from the Autumn 
to the Winter is flower than that from Spring to Summer. 
‘The trees retain their leaves till the beginzine of December, 
and the mott delicate perfons have no fires till the middle of 
this month. The rigour of winter commences about the 
middle of December, and lafts forty days; but though there is 
almoft always fome froft in winter, many years pa{fs without 
fnow. The narciffus is in flower during the greate(t part of 
the winter, and violets and hyacinths are plentifulin January. 
Although violent ftorms of wind are rare at Aleppo, f{qualls 
accompanied with heavy fhowers, and fometimes with thun- 
der, are frequent in the Spring and Autumn. Lightning, 
unaccompanied with thunder, 1s frequently feen in the night 
during the months of September and Otober; and it is 
fometimes feen in Summer; but the nocturnal fky, in the 
hot months, is almoft always ferene, exhibiting a glorious 
fcene to the aftronomer, who may indulge his ftudy, and at 
the fame time enjoy the cool air on the terrace. There are 
few years in which earthquakes do not occur at Aleppo; but 
they are generally flight and do no injury. 

The nature of the foil near Aleppo has been already 
mentioned ; in the more diitant plains, it confifts ofa reddith, 
fometimes of a blackifh, light mould, and produces the fruits 
of the earth in great abundance. The fields near the city 
yield, in confequence of much manure, two or three crops of 
different kinds every year; but without manure, they are 
fown only once a year with different forts of grain alter- 
nately, but are feldom fuffered to remain fallow. They 
begin to plough in September; and the plough is drawn by 
one or two fmall cows, or by a fingle afs, in furrows fo 
ftraight, that one would imazine a line muft have been ufed 
in tracing them. They fow wheat, barley, lentils, chiches, 
beans, chichling, fmall vetch, a fmall green kidney bean, 
and Indian millet. The earlieft wheat is fown about the 
middle of Oétober, and barley fo late as the end of Fe- 
bruary. They feldom ufe the harrow; the grain being co- 
vered by repaffing the plough along the edge of the furrow ; 
in fandy foil, they fow firlt, and then plough. ‘The barley 
harvelt commences in May, about 10 or 14 days before that 
of the wheat, and early in June corn of every kind is taken 
offthe ground. Amongft the reapers in Syria, a cuftom pre- 
vails of accofting a pafling traveller and prefenting to him a 
handful of corn, with a general fhout; anda {mall prefent is 
expected in returne ‘The corn, when reaped, is carried on 
affes to the fummit of the nearelt hill, and being laid on hard 
even ground, it is feparated from the chaff, not by threfhing, 
but by means of a fledge fixed on two or three rollers, and 
armed with feveral iron rings, with ferrated edges, fo fharp 
as to cut the ftraw. ‘This machine is drawn by oxen, mules, 
or afles, and driven by a man feated on the fledge, and as it 


paffes circularly over the corn fpread beneath, the grain, by 
repeated operation, is trodden out, while the ftraw is chopped 
by the iron rings. The chaff and bruifed {pikes are then 
feparated from the grain, by throwing up the whole into 
the air with wooden fhovels, when the wind blows mode- 
rately. The {pikes that have been imperfc@ly trodden are 
again fubmitted to the fledge. When the grain has been 
afterwards more perfeétly winnowed and feparated from the 
ftraw, it is thrown together in a large heap, and is then di- 
vided in a ftipulated proportion between the hufbandman 
and the landlord. The cattle employed in the harveft are 


left unmuzzled at the heap, as the Scripture mentions. See 


Lowth’s Com. on Ifaiah, ch. xxviil. v.27, 28. Notes, Pp. 130. 
The grain is then removed to granaries, which are {ubter- 
raneous grottoes, with one round opening at top, which, 
when the magazine is full, is fhut clofe and covered with 
earth, and thus completely concealed from the enemy. The 
corn is chiefly ground in mills wrought by mules, though 
there are fome water-mills upon the river Kowick, and 
among the lower people by hand-mills. | Wind-mills are 
unknown. 

The olives produced at Aleppo refemble the Spanifh 
olives, but are not fo large, and the annual produce of 
them is inconfiderable. The city is fupplied with oil from 
other parts, and particularly from Edlib and adjacent vil- 
lages, where the olive plantations are more extenfive. 
Large quantities are employed in making foap, and the afhes 
employed in this manufacture are brought from the Defert 
by the Arabs. The gardens afford feveral varieties of grapes ; 
thofe that are ripe appear in the market in September, but 
the vintage is not at its height till the middle of November. 
The dried fruit of the vine affords part of the food of the 
inhabitants; it is eaten with bread and ufed in fherbets; a 
large quantity of raifins is alfo confumed in the diftillery, 
carried on both by Turks and Chriftians. Anifeed 
is added in the diflillation, and the fpirit, which is 
very ftrong, is called araki. The infpiffated juice of the 
grape is much ufed by the natives; it is called dids, and 
much refembles coarfe honey in appearance. It is brought 
to town in goat fkins, and ferves for the common people in- 
ftead of honey. The piftachio tree is diligently cultivated, 
and the nuts reckoned fuperior to thofe of any other part of 
the world. Pliny (lib. xiii. c. 5. lib. xv. c. 24.) fays, that 
piftachios were firft brought from Syria into Italy, by Lu- 
cius Vitellius, in the reign of Tiberius; and Galen (De 
Alim. Facult. lib. ii. c. 30.) mentions Bercea as famous for 
that fruit in his time. Large quantities are exported from 
hence to Europe. The nuts of the wild piftachio are brought 
to town from the mountains; the tree not growing near 
Aleppo. The white mulberry is common in the gardens, 
and brought to market in May, and the fruit of the red 
mulberry, which is not ripe till two months later, is deli- 
cious. Very little filk is made at Aleppo; that which is 
exported from hence to Europe, by way of Scanderoon, is 
chiefly the produce of Antioch and the adjacent mountains, 
or it is brought to Aleppo from places more diftant. The 
pomegranate is common in all the gardens, and is ripe to- 
wards the end of Auguft. The markets are plentifully 
fupplied with feveral varieties of figs; but the middle fized 
yellow fig is the moft efteemed. The gardens alfo produce 
other fruits, as cherries, apricots, peaches, plums, apples, 
pears, quinces, cornelian cherry, almonds, walnuts, hazel- 
nuts, jujubes and fumach ; the former of thefe two laft being 
much valued asa medicine, and the latter as an ingredient in 
cookery. Oranges, lemons, and citrons, were formerly pro- 


duced in the orchards of Aleppo; but as they are not now 
4G2 cultivated, 
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cultivated, it has been inferred from this circumftance, that the 
winters in Syria are now more rigorous than they were in for- 
mer times, and this is the opinion entertained by the natives. 
Among the vegetables which form part of the diet of the 
inhabitants, the mad-apple (Solanum Melongena of Lin- 
nus), of which there are three varieties, claims a principal 
place. Their other efculent vegetables, we fhall not recite. 
Of the vegetables produced in the fields without culture 
there are capers, borrage, common mallow, forrel, dande- 
lion, water crefs and truflles. Savory is much ufed to give 
a relifh to their bread. 


The number of inhabitants at Aleppo has been computed: 


at 300,000; but Dr. Ruffell conjectures, that they do not 
now exceed 235,000, of whom 200,000 are Turks, 30,600 
Chriftians, and 5000 Jews. M. d’Arvieux (Memoires, tom. 
vi. p. 434, Paris, 1735.) makes the whole number of houfes 
and public buildings in 1683 to amount to fomewhat more 
than 314,100, and the number of dwelling-houfes 13,360. 
From an account preferved by Dr. Ruffell, and fuppofed to 
be obtained from the office of the Mohafiil, the number of 
houfes in 1752, amounted only to 10,742; fo that, if thefe ac- 
counts be juit, there had been a decreafe from 1683 to 1752 
of 2,628 houfes. M. Volney obferves, that as this city is 
not larger than Nantes or Marfeilles, and the houfes confit 
only of one ftory, it is not probable that the number of in- 
habitants fhould exceed 100,000. The language univerfally 
{poken by the natives is the vulgar Arabic; and the Turkith, 
which is fpoken by people of condition, and which is the 
court language ufed in the feraglio, is faid to be corrupted 
by the concourfe of ftrangers from the northern provinces. 
The people are generally of a middle ftature, rather meagre 
than corpulent, and neither vigorous nor a€tive. Their 


complexion is naturally fair, their hair black, or of a dark” 


chefnut colour, and their eyes for the moft part black. The 
females affeét to appear full and plump; they ufe no ftays, 
and wear their girdles very loofe. The men gird themfelves 
tightly with a broad belt, and a long fhawl cin@ure. The 
people that are expofed to the fun become {warthy. 

The men drefs in the long eaftern habit, and during fix 
months in the year wear furs. Under the furs their garments 
confit of a filk or linen fhirt, and drawers, wide trowfers 
of red cloth, to which are fewed focks of yellow leather, 
ferving for breeches, ftockings, and within doors, for fhoes; 
but in walking, they ufe flippers without heels. They alfo 
wear a wailtcoat, called a kunbaz, that comes lower than 
the knee, and a long veft reaching down to the heels, which 
covers all, and is named a dulaman. Above the dulaman, 
they have a long Perfian fhawl, and a belt under the wailt- 
coat, and to this cinéture they attach a {mall dagger or 
knife, and with men of bufinefs it ferves to fupport a filver 
inkhorn. For an account of the turban, fee Turan. 
The Abai is a filk, or camclot gown, with large fleeves, 
laced down the feams witha narrow gold lace, which 1s worn 
in fummer inflead of the kurk, or loofe gown trimmed with 
furs. Abai is the name of the ordinary veltment of the 
Arabs. ‘The drefs of the ladies in many refpeCts refembles 
that of the men. But their dulaman and kunbaz fit clofer 
to the fhape, and not folding over the breaft, leave the neck 
uncovered. Inftead of the coltly, long-haired furs of the 
men, they ufe fable or ermine, and they are formed in a dif- 
ferent fafhion. The ladies are fond of thick long hair; and 
their head-drefs, confifting of a warm cloth cap, under 
cotton and muflin, which compofe the reft of the attire, is 
much warmer than that of the men. ‘They wear ear-rings, 
a necklace, or collar, of gold, large clumfy gold bracelets, 
on the wrift and ankles, a itring of zechins clofe to the hair, 
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on the forehead, and another, very long, acrofs the body m= 
the manner of a fafh. Both fexes wear rings on the fingers, 
and fome women wear them on the toes. The ufe of rouge 
is very little known; but the women tinge their fingers, 
hands, feet, and toes, of a dufky red or yellow colour, by 
means of a palte formed of the powdered leaves of henna 
and water. See Aurcanna. ‘The hands and feet are after- 
wards covered with another patle, compoled of flaur and 
water, with crude fal ammoniac and quicklime, which 
changes the colour into a fort of black or very dark green. 
They alfo tinge the infide of the eye lids with a powdery, 
called kohol. See Avconor. The women apply another. 
compofition called. khatat, to the cye-brows, which tinges 
them of a fine black colour, and’ makes the hair fmooth and’ 
glofly. itis the cuftom with the men to let the beard grow, 
after a certain age, or after performing the pilgrimage to. 
Mecca, and much pains are beftowed upon dreffing it; but 
many of the Turks wear whifkers oniy. Some conceal the 
appearance of grey nair by tinging the beard with a black 
or red dye; the practice, however, is not deemed reputable, 
and is not common. Perfons of both fexes ufe a vartety of: 
perfumes, compofed of mufk, fandal wood, and {pikenard, 
which they few up in {mall bags and carry in the breaft 
pockets. Women of every clafs, when they go abroad, wear 
thin yellow boots, reaching up half the leg, and over thefe 
yellow babooge or flippers, or in wet weather wooden clogs, 
called kabkal. They never appear in the ftreets. without 
their veils. [he ordinary Aleppo veil is a linen fheet, co— 
vering the whole habit from head to foot, and concealing the 
whole face, except one eye. ‘The veils of the Chriftians and. 
Jewifh women, are formed of plain white callico, which the 
Turkifh women checker with blue and red, and the Jewifl 
women have one arm free, fomewhat in the manner of the 
Scots plaids. / 

As to the ordinary diet at Aleppo, it confills of a con- 
fiderable proportion of animal food, which is cut in fmalf 
pieces and blended with rice, herbs, and ttrong fances. The 
lower people live moftly on rice, butter, milk, new cheefe, 
greens and fummer fruits, with a very {mall proportion of 
mutton. Their ordinary bread is formed into flat cakes, 
and made of wheaten flour, not well fermented and ill baked. 
Loaves of a fuperior quality are ftrewed over with the feeds 
of fefamum, or fennel flower. The Prraw and Burcie 
are common difhes. M. d’Arvieux remarks, that a greater 
quantity of fruit is confumed at Aleppo, than in any three 
cities in Europe of equal fize. ‘lhe butter brought to 
Aleppo is made of the milk of goats, cows, fheep, and 
buffaloes, and is churned in goat-fkins, and thus brought to 
market. Coffee, without fugar or milk, is in ufe among: 
people of all ranks; this is drank conftantly after meals, and 
in all familiar vifits prefented with the pipe. It was intro- 
duced into Syria about the middle of the 16th century. 
See Corree. Tobacco is fmoaked immoderately by alf 
the men, and by many of the women. ‘heir tobacco is 
brought from different parts of Syria, particularly from 
Latachia, and is much milder than the American. See 
Tosacco. The tobaceo pipes are made of the twigs of 
cherry-tree, almond, rofe or jafmine, dexterovfly ftraight- 
ened and bored, in length from three to fix feet, and deco- 
rated with filver or gilt ornaments, with mouth-pieces of 
amber or ivory ; the bowl is made of reddifh clay and often 
changed. See Karian and Narcerzi. The praétice of 
taking fnuff, though the Porte, about the year 1760, granted 
a monopoly for making and vending Rappee fnuff at Aleppo, 
is much lefs common than that of fmoaking. The cuftom 
of taking opium is held at Aleppo almolt equally fcandalous 

with 
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with that of drinkisg wine, and is pra&tifed by few openly, 
except by perfons regardlefs of their reputation. The 
bagnio, or hummum, is much reforted to by perfons of both 
fexes. ‘he people of Aleppo in general lead a fedentary 
fife. Dancing is not reckoned a genteel accomplifhment for 
people of condition, and even among the vulgar it is {eldom 

ractifed, unlefs by fuch as make it their trade. Chefs, and 
a kind of back-gammon, which they are faid to have learned 
from the Perfians, are played by both fexes. They have two 
other games unknown in England, called mankala and tab- 
waduk. The former is played by two perfons, and the fuc- 
eels depends chiefly on memory, and a readinefs in counting. 
The latter is a mixed game; the movement of the pins on 
the board being determined by cafting four {mall flat flicks, 
on one fide white, and black on the other. ‘They are par- 
ticularly defcribed by M. d’Arvieux and Niebuhr. The 
Turks play merely for amufement ; gaming being prohibited 
by the Koran. The natives of every denomination obferve 
very regular hours. They rife with the fun, and are in bed 
Between nine and ten at might. The women never appear 
in the ftreet afterit is dark. The coffee-houfes, as we have 
before obferved, are not frequented by perfons of the firft 
yank, but by all others indifcriminately. They are enter- 
tained by a band of mufic, a puppet-fhow, and a ftcry-teller. 
The Aleppeens have, in general, a correct ear, and are fond 
ef mufic. Fhe inftrumental mufic is of two kinds; martial 
and loud, intended for the field, and the other lefs fonorous, 
adapted to the chamber. A band of mufic, belonging to 
the caftle, fmaller than that of the bafhaw, performs regu- 
larly twice a day from the battlements ; and the bafhaw’s band 
performs alfo twice a day in the court of the feraglio. he 
feafts of the natives, who are frugal in their domeftic econo- 
my, have every appearance of plenty and hofpitality ; and all 
great entertainments are commonly attended by a fet of buf- 
foons, who are partly muficians, and others, who for hire af- 
fume the character of profeffed jefters. 

The firft clafs of the inhabitants of Aleppo confifts of 
Turks, comprehending all Mahometans, and they amount, 
according to Ruffell, to about 20,000. Thefe are a mixed 
race, partly defcended from thofe who inhabited the city 
before it was fubdued by the emperor Selim in 1516; partly 
from fuch as came to fettle in the new conqueft, and from 
others drawn thither by commerce from molt of the Otto- 
man provinces. They are united under the fame government, 
and belong to the fei of Sonnires. The merchants at 
Aleppo are numerous, and fome of them are efleemed opu- 
lent. The traders are divided into different companies, under 
their refpective mafters, fheihs, or fheiks. The mechanics 
are, in ceneral, induftrious and frugal ; and the Alepeens 
pofiefs the art of tent-makirg unrivalled; the tents for the 
fultan and great officers of the Porte being ufually made in 
this city ; and many hands are employed in the filk and cot- 
ton manufactures. The keifarias, or {mall mean houfes, in 
the city and fuburbs, are inhabited by a confiderable number 
of Arabs. Thefe are called Bidoweens or Bepouins, and 
the men are employed in various kinds of manual labour. 

In the fuburbs of Aleppo there are many families of 
Turxmans, whoare a ftout hardy people, chiefly employed 
in agriculture, or as camel-drivers in the caravans ; and there 
are alfoa great number of Kurpexrns, who are fimilarly 
employed. 

With regard to nuptial contra€ts and ceremonies at Alep- 
po, they are fimilar to thofe generally obferved among the 
Turks. When a matrimonial engagement is projected, the 
propofal is intimated to the mother of the intended bride, 
and the relations on both fides proceed to make the neceflary 
inquiries. Ifthe refult prove fatisfa@ory, the young woman 


is formally demanded of her parents by the father of the 
young man. Subftitutes are then appointed to flipulate the 
neceflary conditions ; and thefe proxics adjult the fum to be 
paid to the bride’s father, with other articles of the marriage 
contract. When the money is paid, the contrac is regularly 
figned and fealed, and then the Cadi grants his licence for 
the marriage. About ten days before the wedding, the bride 
is invited by her female relations to the bagnio, and there 
fhe is entertained till the day preceding the marriage, when 
they proceed to apply the henna. At Aleppo it is cuftomary 
for the father of the bride to make fome addition to what is 


_paid by the bridegroom, and to lay it out for the benefit of 


his daughter ; but among the Bidoween inhabitants, and in. 


the villages, the father ufually retains a part of what he re- 
ceived for his daughter; and in this refpect they may be 
faid to fell their daughters. This cuftom of purchafing 
wives is practifed by all the oriental Chriftians, as well as 
the Turks, and appears from the facred writings, to have 
been the ancient practice. Accordingly, among the Arabs, 
daughters conflitute the riches of a family. On the nuptial 


day, the women go in preceflion from the bridegroom’s. 


houfe to fetch the bride, who is brought home amid{t the 
acclamations of the women, accompanied by her mother, 
and feveral other female relations. The proceffion is in the 
day time, and at Aleppo, they do not carry tapers, as fome 
travellers have reported. On their arrival in the houfe, the 
remainder of the day is {pent in fealting and mufic. When 
the bride, covered with a veil of red gauze, and dreffed in 
her wedding garment, has been introduced to her hufband, 
the relations withdraw, and continue finging and feafting till 
morning ; and the nuptial rejoicings laft feveral days. ‘The 
mother for the nioft part fuckles her child, unlefs prevented 
by incapacity, and the child is feldom kept at the breaft lefs 
than two years, fometimes three or four; and the mother 
often fuckles during the whole time of pregnancy. During 
the firft week. the child is fwaddled, and then drefled in 
clothes which are more loofe and eafy ; and as foon as they 


are able, they are left at hberty to crawl about on the carpet. - 


When children can fupport themfelves, they are ufually car- 
ried aftride on the fhoulders: and the cxpreflion ufed by 


Tfaiah, ch. lx. v. 4. upon which bifhop Lowth comments : 


(Notes on Ifaiah, p. 258.), viz. VD ‘Dy is literally that 
which is now ufed by the Arab women. ‘The difference of 
carrying a child in the bofom or on the fhoulder, referred to 
If. xlix. 22, and noticed by Harmer (Obf. on Scripture, 
vol. ii. p. 366.), may be owing to their different age, without 
regard to fex. 


In the funeral ceremonies practifed at Aleppo, the women, 


When a perfon is dangeroufly 


perform a confpicuons part. 


ill, one or two fheiks are employed to read portions of the- 


Koran, and to pray by the bed fide. At the approach of 
death, the attendants turn the face of the dying perfon 
towards the keblah, that is, towards Mecca. When he 


expires, the women in the chamber give the alarm, by. 


fhrieking as if they were diltraéted, and are foon joined by 
all the other females in the harem. This conclamation 1s 
termed the Wulwaly, and is fo fhrill as to be heard, efpe- 
cially in the night, at a prodigious diftance.. Schultens in 
his commentary on Job x. 15, (tom. i. p..278), confiders 
the Arabic Wulwal as correfponding to the Hebrew 559 
and to the Greek ororvgn and ararxgw, and he fuppofes that 
the former Greek word was applied in a joyful fenfe. 
However, the Arabic walwaly.is applicable only to diltrefs 
and afflition, and feems to have a greater affimity.to the 


latter termthan to the former, which was commonly ufed by, 
See Mark, v.. 


the Greeks on facred or joyful occafions. N 
38. Plutarch refers to this practice in his account of Portia’s 
fainting 
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fainting on the day of Cefar’s death, when her maids, ap- 
prehending that fhe was dead, wailed over her. (Brutus, 
Oper. tom. i. 991.) We alfo learn from Cicero, (de legibus, 
lib. ii. oper. tom. ili. p. 221, ed. Olivet.), that the extrava- 
gant exclamations of women at funerals was prohibited by the 
twelve tables. See Pawrice. Ina few hours the corpfe 
is prepared for interment by ablution, and by {topping all 
the natural paflages with cotton, f{prinkling parts of it with 
a powder compofed of {pikenard and other aromatic herbs, 
and wrapping it up in a cotton winding.fheet. Over the 
bier, at the head of which is fixed a batoon, on which the 
man’s turban, or the attire of the fcmale head, 1s placed, is 
thrown a black pall, and over this the belt wearing apparel 
of the deceafed. The funeral proceffion is ettended by 
the acquaintance and kindred of the deceafed : a number of 
the fheiks, fome of whom inceffantly repeat Ullah, Ullah, 
and others chant verfes of the Koran: and one perfon is 
the chief mourner, and manifefts her grief, real or fiGtitious, 
by the moft extravagant and frantic cries and geftures.— 
Other mourners are fometimes hired, who, at intervals, join 
in the general wulwaly. A funeral fervice is performed by 
the imam in fome neighbouring mofque, and the corpfe is 
then depofited in the grave, in a reclining pofture, with 
the head to the weft, and the face turned towards Mecca. 
A handful of earth is then thrown by the imam, or fheik, 
after a funeral fervice, into the grave, which is alfo done 
by others who ftand near, and who at the fame time pro- 
nounce a fhort benediGtion ; after which the grave is filled 
up. The funeral fervice in ufe among the Kurdeens is very 
laconic, and is as follows: ‘“ If thou haft taken away, thou 
fhalt reftore ; if thou haft given, it fhall be reftored to thee ; 
and if thou doubteft this, thou fhalt now be convinced.” 
The funeral fervice, recited by the iman at the grave, is as 
follows: “ O man! from earth thou watt at firft created, 
and to the earth thou doft now return: this tranfitory 
abode being the firft ftep of thy progrefs to the manfions of 
eternity. If, in thy actions in life, thou haft been bene- 
ficent, God will pardon thy tranfgreflions; and if thou 
haft not, {till the mercy of God has no bounds. But re- 
member what thou didft profefs in this world, that God is 
thy Lord, and Mahommed thy prophet—and_ thy belief in 
all the prophets and apoitles, and that God’s forgivenefs 
is amply extended.” The fepulchre is vififted by the near 
relations on the third, feventh, and fortieth day after the 
interment: they alfo celebrate the anniverfary: folemn 

rayers are offered at the tomb for the repofe of the deceaf- 
ed, and viGtuals and money are diftributed to the poor. The 
tomb is beftrewed by the women, in their vifits, with flowers 
and aromatic herbs; and the wulwaly is repeated. ‘The 
men make no alteration in their drefs as a mode of mourn- 
ing ; but the women lay afide their jewels, drefs in their plain- 
eft garments, and wear on the head an embroidered handker- 
chief of a dufky brick-duft colour. They commonly mourn 
12 months for a hufband, and fix for a father. 

The governor of Aleppo is ufvally a vifir bafhaw, or a 
bathaw with three tails; though fometimes the province is 
conferred on an inferior bafhaw of two tails. He feldom 
remains in office for more than 12 months at a time, though 
the office may be renewed in the fame perfon ; and inftances 
occur, in which he has been continued for feveral fucceffive 
years. The regular revenue of the bafhaw is barely fuffi- 
cient to defray two-thirds of his annual expence, including 
the fums which he is obliged to remit to Conttantinople, in 
order to fecure the intereft of friends at the Porte. To 
this circumftance is owing the nefarious practice of making 
‘avanias upon the people, or raifing money by falfe pre- 
tences, in order to fupply the deficiency. According to M. 


d’Arvieux, the bafhaw’s regular falary was 80,000 dollars, 
or above 8,300/. of which 35,000 are allowed for the main- 
tenance of his troops, confifling of 4 or 5000 men. But by 
extortions, prefents, and other means, they raife their revenue 
to 200,000 dollars, or about 25,000/. In 1769, the reve- 
nue of the bafhaw fell fhort of 200,000 dollars, though 
avanias were as common as ever. In 1783, Volney gives 
nearly the fame account with d’Arvicux; but he men- 
tions an inftance of one bafhaw, who, within 12 or 13 
years, raifed, by extraordinary extortions, in 15 months, 
160,c00/. 

A cadi, or judge, appointed by the Porte for one year, 
is fent annually from Conttantinople, who brings with him 
his principal officer. A deputy, called Naib, fits in the outer 
court, to hear inferior caufes, while affairs of moment are 
decided by the cadi in perfon. here are three or four 
fubordinate tribunals in different parts of the town, which 
are farmed of the cadi by certain effendees, who, under 
his authority determine petty fuits; but from thefe an ap- 
peal lies to the fuperior court of the cadi, or the great Mah- 
kamy, which is the name of the old palace, where he re- 
fides. The cadi has no eftablifhed falary ; but he finds 
means to raife a handfome revenue, though not merely 
from the legal perquifites of office, which, however, are 
very confiderable. The mufti is nominated annually by 
the Porte; and he gives a fitwa, or an opinion upon all 
cafes that are laid before him; for which his fee is little 
more than a fhilling. The nakub, or chief of the thereefs 
or greenheads, is nominated at Conftantinople, and either 
annually confirmed, or changed. He judges in particular 
cafes, and to his tribunal the fhereefs are amenable. The 
mohaffil, formerly called difter-dar, is reckoned the fecond 
perfon of the city in the civil line, and is ufually appointed 
by the Divan, a temporary governor on the demife of the 
bafhaw, till orders are received from the Porte. He is far- 
mer-general of the land-tax, the cuftoms, and the capita- 
tion-tax ; his influence is extenfive ; he is much courted by 
the agas or land-renters, as well as by the merchants; and 
he lives fplendidly. Volney ftates the mohaffil’s annual 
farm at 40,000/. befides 4 or s000/. which he is obliged to 
pay to the officers at the Porte. The bafhaw, mohafiil, 
cadi, mufti, nakub, and fardar or aga of the janizaries 
are, by their offices, members of the Divan, or council. 
The janizarics of Aleppo are moftly perfons who live ina 
domeltic manner, in the exercife of their refpective trades. 
They have no pay, but being enrolled in one of the odas or 
chambers at Conttantinople, they enjoy in time of peace 
feveral privileges and exemptions. In war-time they are 
liable to be called out, and are obliged to provide them- 
felves with arms, and to march to the camp at their own 
expence, as they receive no regular pay till they arrive there. 
Out of thefe is formed a city guard, under the command of 
the fardar, who holds his appointment from the janizary aga 
of Conftantinople. They have a peculiar drefs, and the 
attendants of the fardar, when he appears abroad, as wellas 
himfelf, are diftinguifhed by particular turbans. , 

Thefe janizarics were formerly fubje¢t to regular exercife 
and difcipline; but within the laft 60 or 80 years, fays 
Volney, there no longer remains the flighteft trace of their 
ancient good order. When the bafhaw or pacha abufes his 
authority, they are always the firft to erect the ftandard of 
fedition. The Turkith government revenges itfelf, itis true, 
by ordering the moft active mutineers to be ftrangled ; but, 
on the firft opportunity, the janizaries create other chiefs, 
and affairs return to their ufual courfe. ‘The pachas, thus 
thwarted, have taken foreign foldiers into their fervice, who 
have neither friends nor families in the country. ‘Thefe are 
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of two forts, cavalry and infantry. The cavalry, who alone 
merit the name of foldiers, affume for this reafon the appel- 
lation of Daoula or Deleti, and likewife that of Delibathes 
and Lawend, from whence we have formed Leventi. Their 
arms are fhort fabres, piftols, mufkets, and lances. They 
wear a kind of felt cap, nine or ten inches high, without 
any projeCting rim ; and their faddles are made in the Eng- 
lifh manner. In the reft of their cloathing and accoutre- 
ments, they refemble the Mamatuxes. Indeed, they are 
more like banditti than foldiers, and frequently aé as fuch. 
Almoft all the cavalry in Syria are Turkmans, Curds or Ca- 
ramanians, who, after exercifing the occupation of robbers in 
their own country, feek employment and an afylum near the 
perfon of the pacha ; and‘ they often lay waite the country 
and pillage the peafants by open force. The infantry are 
a corps in every re{pect inferior to the former. Within the 
laft 50 or 60 years, the peafants of Tunis, Algiers, and 
Morocco, have, under the name of Mograbians, or Men of 
the Welt, fought employment in Syria and Egypt; and 
they compofe the infantry of the pacha. Their whole ac- 
coutrements and baggage are confined to a rufty firelock, a 
large knife, a leathern bag, a cotton fhirt, a pair of drawers, 
a red cap, and fometimes flippers. Their pay is about ros. 
and rod. per month, out of which they furnifh themfelves 
with arms and cloathing; but they are maintained at the 
expence of the pacha. The pay of the cavalry is double, 
befides which each horfeman has his horfe and ration, which 
is a meafure of chopped ftraw, and 15 pounds of barley a 
day. hefe troops are divided by bairaks or colours, con- 
fitting of about ro men each, under the command of an aga, 
who reduces their number in order to purloin their pay. 
The fuperior agas tolerate this abufe, and the pacha over- 
looks it for the fake of the emolument derived from this {pe- 
cies of fraud. 

On the demife of a bafhaw, the mohaffil takes poffeffion 
of his effeés till a capugi-baihaw, from Contftantinople, comes 
to receive them in the name of the fultan. The eitates of 
merchants, and of other private perfons, defcend to the 
heirs, agreeably to eftablifhed laws, which allow a certain 
portion only to be devifed by will, and the cadi is fuppofed 
to fee {trict jultice done to the heirs. The property of mer- 
chants, ftrangers, who die in the public khanes, is fubje& 
to the infpection and care of the mohaflil, who detains it 
till it is claimed by the legal heir. 

Crimes of a capital kind are very rare at Aleppo. The 
ufual capital punifhments are hanging, beheading, ftrang- 
ling, and impaling. Janizaries are ftrangled, not with a 
bow-ftring, but by 2 cord put round the neck, and then 
twilted with a flick in the manner of a tourniquet. ‘The 
bodies of all who are executed remain for fome days ex- 
pofed to public view. Theft is uncommon ; when it oc- 
curs, it is fometimes punifhed by amputation of the hand, 
but more commonly with the baftinado, which is performed 
with rods about the fize of a {mall walking-flick ; and this 
is the ufual punifhment for offences of an inferior kind. 
Banifhment to the ifland of Cyprus, and the maritime towns 
of Syria, is chiefly employed for removing turbulent mem- 
bers from the city or the divan. 

The agas are thofe who chiefly farm the lands; and the 
peafants are entitled to one-third of the produce, from 
which are annually deduted a part of what may have been 
advanced by the aga to ftock the farm, and alfo a certain 
proportion of the avanias, that are from time to time im- 
pofed on the villages. Thefe peafants are fimply clothed, 
indifferently lodged, and live chiefly on coarfe bread, leban, 
or a preparation of milk, pulfe, barley, and melons; but 
feldom tafte animal food. However, habit and ignorance 
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mitigate the rigour of their condition, which they bear with 
patience, exercifing out of the feanty pittance of the fruits 
of their labour, a {pirit of hofpitality. . 

The Europeans, or Franks, as they are called, refiding 
at Aleppo, are Englifh, French, Venetian, Dutch, and 
Tufcan, or Imperial fubjeéts. The language in common 
ufe is the Italian. The Englifh faGory confifts of a con- 
ful and 10 merchants, a chaplain, chancellor, phyfician, 
and an officer named a chaufe, who walks before the con- 
ful, carrying a ftaff tipped with filver, and takes care of 
all letters and difpatches. The number of Englifh houfes 
in 1772 was reduced to four, and in 1783 totwo. There 
are two druggomans or interpreters, Greek natives of 
Aleppo, who {peak the Italian, but can feldom read or 
write any other language, befides the Arabic and Turkifh. 
They have falaries from the Levant company. Two ja- 
nizaries are alfo kept in conftant pay, who attend at the 
houfe of the conful, and walk before him when he goes 
abroad. The French fa€tory is more numerous than the 
Englifh, each merchant having a clerk or writer, or a per= 
fon under that title, who afterwards becomes a partner in 
the houfe. The refidence of the French ia the Levang 
is limited to a certain number of years, after they take 
the name of faétors, or merchants; and they are therefore 
fent early in life from Marfeilles, under the denomination 
of Scrivains, and they evade taking the name of faétor 
after they have a fhare in the bufinefs, that they may pro- 
long their ftay in the country. The number of Trench 
houfes of trade was reduced in 1772 to fix, or feven, the 
number in 1783. The conful has his chancellor, chaufe, 
and janizaries, and maintains the fame ftate with the Eng- 
lith conful ; but he has precedence on all public audiences, 
on account of the prior eftablifhment of the French factory 
at Aleppo. Under the prote¢tion of the conful are two 
or three French furgeons, who practife phyfic ; the drug- 
gomans are French fubjeéts of the Levant, or native 
Frenchmen. Befides the merchants, a number of French 
fubjects find their way here, and by intermarriage with the 
native Chriftians, produce a half French race, called mezza 
razza. ‘There are four convents, under the proteétion of 
the French conful. The Dutch conful, being the fole 
perfon of that nation at Aleppo, exercifes alfo the pro- 
feffion of a merchant; but the Englifh and French con- 
fuls are prohibited engaging, dire@tly or indireGtly, in com- 
merce. However, fince the year 1772, the Dutch conful 
has regular appointments, without benefit of trade. The 
Venetians were eftablifhed at Aleppo before any other 
European nations. For feveral years preceding 1751, the 
Venetians had no conful, but they, as well as the Tufcans, 
were under the protection of the French or the Englith; 
but foon after 1754, a conful of their own nation came to 
refide at Aleppo. The emperor appointed a conful there 
in 1784, who was a rich Jew merchant, and who fhaved 
his beard to affume the uniform and the fword: Ruffia has 
alfo very lately fent one. The houfes of the Franks are 
as commodious as their fituation in the khanes will admit ; 
and their tables -are well fupplied. Although they have 
little or no focial intercourfe with the Turks, they live 
together in harmony. The Englifh gentlemen keep ex- 
cellent horfes, and ufually take an airing every day ; in 
the month of April they retire to the gardens, in the vi- 
cinity of Babullah, where they refide till towards the end 
of May, coming to town for bufinefs in the morning, and 
returning at night. The French natives at Aleppo are 
equally protected by government, and they enjoy confider- 
able privileges. The confular houfes are refpeéted as fanc- 
tuaries: the officers of juftice cannot enter the houfes of 
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private merchants without permiffion ; the cuftom on goods 
Is very favourably rated; and in all fuits at the makkany 
court, above the amount of an inconfidcrable fum, they 
have a right to decline the competency of the court, and to 
remove the caufe to Conftantinople. In confequence of the 
regard publickly paid by the government to the Europeans, 
they are commonly treated with civility by people of all 
ranks. 

The Chriftian inhabitants at Aleppo are faid by Ruffell 
to amount to 30,000 ; of which number the Greeks compofe 
13,500; the Armenians 6750; the Syrians 3750; and the 
Maronites 3030 ; and the remainder confilts of ftrangers, oc- 
cafionally refident in the city. Each of the four Chrittian 
nations has a church, and enjoys perfect toleration under 
the Mahommedan government. ‘The Greek nation was 
once opulent and flourifhing ; but it has long declined, and 
is now reduced to a very low condition. ‘Ibis decline is 
afcribed partly to the decay of commerce, and principally 
to the contefls that have fubfifled between thofe who ad- 
here to the patriach of the Greek church, and thofe who 
acknowledge the fupremacy of the pope. he Greek lan- 
guage is almolt ob{clete at Aleppo. The ArMeEntaws 
are divided into two parties, the orthodox and the {chifm- 
atic: befides their own language, they fpeak the Arabic 
and Turkifh; but their church fervice is performed in the 
learned Armenian, which is different from the language 
vulgarly fpoken. The Syrians of Aleppo are moftly re- 
conciled to the Romith church. The Maronires are more 
connected with the Franks than the other feéts. They 
acknowledge the fupremacy of the pope, and have added 
many rites borrowed from the church of Rome to their 
ewn. Divine fervice is performed in Arabic. The-native 
Chriftians have no. monatteries at Aleppo, but contribute 
towards the fupport of feveral in ancient Lebanon and 
its vicinity. For the regulation of expences, and the 
tranfation of bufincfs at the feraghio, each of the Chriftian 
nations has a public agent or wakeel; who, being elected 
in an affembly of the principal perfons of the refpeGtive 
nations, is confirmed in his office by the bafhaw, and in- 
velted by him with a pelice as a mark of honour. The 
turban ufually worn by the Chriftians, differs fomewhat in 
form from that of the Turks, and the fath is blae and white 
ftrined ; their flippers are red, and their drefs is upon the 
whole, more plain. In their mode of eating, they gene- 
rally imitate the Turks. Their women, when they appear 
abroad, wear a veil of white linen, and keep more at home 
than the Turkifh ladies. They are extravagant in the ar- 
ticle of drefs, which varies in fome circumftances from the 
Turkifh fafhion. They are more formal in their addrefs, 
and their courtefy borders too much on fervility. ‘The men 
are generally rather fawning than affable ; but thofe in eafy 
circumftances are hofpitably focial. Thofe of them who 
have obtained prote@tion, under the appellation of honorary 
interpreters, are diftinguifhed by a peculiar furred cap and 
yellow flippers. 

The computed number of Jews at Aleppo, fays Ruffell, 
is about 5000. They have one fynagogue, which pofleffes 
a MS. of the Old Teftament, which, as they pretend, is of 
high antiquity. For its antiquity, they urge the concurrent 
tradition of their rabbies, and their fubmiffion to its autho- 
rity in difputed paffages, and alfo a prayer at the end of it for 
the prefervation of the temple; from which they conclude, 
that it muft have been written before the expedition: of 
Titus, their prayers afterwards having being offered up 
for the reftoration, and not the prefervation of the temple 
of Jerufalem. A fpecimen of this MS was examined by 
Dr. Kennicott, who did not find fufficient reafon for af- 


cribing fuch high antiquity to it as the Jews do. The 
Jews are diltinguifhed by their violet-coloured babooge, 
and their turban, which is lower than that of the Chrif- 
tians. Few of them apply either to manufactures, or to 
manual trades: moft of them are bankers or merchants; the 
others are brokers, grocers, or pedlars. The eftablifhed 
banker of the feraglio is a Jew, and the private bankers 
of moft of the grandees are-likewife Jews. ‘The Jews are 
generally more fober than the Chriftians. The lower peo- 
ple live chiefly on bread, pulfe, herbs, and roots, drefled 
with the expreffed oil of fefamum; and they are of all 
people the moft flovenly and dirty. Some of the women 
are handfome, but the proportion of fuch is {mall. Their 
head-drefs differs confiderably from that of the Turkith and 
Chriltian ladies ; and is commonly richly decked with pearls. 
Their boots and flippers are ofa violet colour. ‘heir veil is 
white, and in the prefence of ftrangers they always wear it. 
The chief prieft of the Jews is, by way of eminence, called 
the Khakan; and the priefts are diflinguifhed from the other 
Jews, by the fize and colour of the turban, and by the 
long wide fle=ves of their outer garments. The khakan ex- 
ercifes temporal as well as f{piritual authority, and his de- 
cifions are generally more refpected than thofe of the bi- 
fhop are by the Chriltians, but his civil jurifdiGtion is very 
limited. 

The fate of literature at Aleppo is much degenerated 
from that of ancient times, when it was more refpe@- 
able. There are indeed public day-{chools adjoining to 
fome of the principal mofques, but their colleges for flu- 
dents in advanced life are few in number, and poorly en- 
couraged. They are more properly feminaries of pedantry 
and fuperftition than of feience ; and they are chiefly fre- 
guented by the ftudious of the poorer clafs, who dedicate 
themfelves to the fervice of the mofque. Grammar and 
fchool-divinity are the fubje€ts chiefly taught at college.” 
The effendees, who aflume an.appearance of refpect for 
learning, have no liberal notion of f{eience. Aftronomy, 
which was once a favourite ftudy among the Arabs, is at 
prefent wholly neglected. Although they have books oa 
the fubje&t in ther hbraries, and fome inftruments, yet fo 
little is known of the f{cience at Aleppo, that a perfon who 
is found capable of calculating eclipfes, has, on this account, 
the reputation of a moft profound aftronomer. Almanacks 
are feldom conftruéted at Aleppo, but are brought thither 
from Conttantinople or Cairo. As to mathematical ftudies, 
they are little attended to by the modern Arabs; nor 
have natural hiftory and the experimental part of philofo- 
phy made any progrefs among{t them for feveral centuries. 
Hittory is little regarded by the literati at Aleppo. Their 
knowledge of diftant ftates, and of the revolutions of em- 
pire in the weftern world is very partial and imperfet ; 
and even their own hiftory, before the appearance of their 
prophet, remains in great obfcurity. Their geographical 
knowledge alfo lies within very narrow bounds; nor have 
they any good maps, except fuch as have been imported 
from Europe. Superftition has bamifhed painting from 
Syria; and mufic, degraded by fafhion to a mercenary pro- 
feffion, is rather tolerated than encouraged ; poetry, which 
was formerly much cultivated among the Arabs, has very 
perceptibly declined and languifhed; fo that the modern 
Aleppo bards never attempt any performance beyond a 
dirge, a ballad, or an epigram. Although the medical 
practitioners at Aleppo are numerous, their knowledge of 
medicine is fuperficial, perverted by prejudice, and accoms 
panied with pedantic affectation, arrogance, and obitinacy. 
A very competent judge affirms their general practice to 
confit in fpecious tuifling. Their knowledge of anatomy 
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is acquired by reading, and not from diffeétion; and both 
anatomy and phyfiolozy remain precifely in the {tate in 
which they were tranfmitted by Galen. Their ignorance 
of the circulation of the blood leaves them quietly in pof- 
feffion of the ancient doGrines, which were held facred 
before that important difcovery. With a copious Materia 
Medica, and a large colleGion of compound remedies, 
their praGtice is confined to a few officinal preparations. 
The precious ftones, pearls, bezoar, and leaf gold, are in 
high efteem. The principal cordials are the confeétions 
of Alkermes and Hyacinth. The few chemical prepara- 
tions that are in ufe are brought from Conftantinople, and 
the Aleppo pharmacy is chiefly confined to the diitillation 
of fimple waters, and the preparations of fyrups, conferves, 
and decoétions ; for fpirituous waters, tin¢tures, and elixirs 
are profcribed by the law of Mohammed. Some few in- 
dividuals, however, are to be found, who are not only 
more learned, but in their practice fagacious, aétive, and 
rational; and who, allowing for the difadvantages under 
which they labour, are entitled to merit in their profeffion. 
Surgery is !efs cultivated than phyfic. 

OF the quadrupeds found in Aleppo and its vicinity, 
“we may mention two varieties of the cow, buffaloes, two 
varieties of fheep, as many of the goat; wild hogs, ga- 
zelles er antelopes; two forts of hare, the hedge-hog, the 
§erboa ; four varieties of the camel; three varieties of the 
afs; various breeds of mules, horfes, dogs, cats, varieties 
of mice; the mole, two varieties of bats, foxes, and wolves ; 
an animal called the fheeb, the hyena, the lynx, and the 
panther. The markets of Aleppo are plentifully fupplied 
‘with poultry; the cock and hen, turkeys, geefe, ducks 
and pigeons, They have alfo abundance of game in the 
different feafons, &c. Dr. Ruffell has given an ample cata- 
logue of the ornithology of Aleppo. The confpicuous 
fituation of Aleppo brings thither a great number of fea- 
birds, and affords the curious a fingular amufement. If, 
from the terraces after dinner, a motion be made of throw- 
ing bread, numerous flocks of birds which were floating 
in the air, at-a height which rendered them invifible, will 
defcend and fly about the place: having been accultomed 
to receive morfels of bread which have been fcattered for 
amufement. For an account of the carrier-pigeons of 
Aleppo, fee-Carrier-pigcon. 

The river Kowick fupplies feveral {pecies and varieties 
of ffh; but it does not afford a fufficient quantity for the 
Aleppo markets: fo that the Chriflians, in their great lents, 
are fupplied from the rivers Orontes and Euphrates, from 
the lake of Antioch, and alfo from another lake near Ma- 
rafh. Ameongit the reptiles, we might enumerate the frogs, 
which abound on the banks of the Kowick, and from the 
croaking of which it is faid to have derived its name. 
Thefe are of a large fize, and fo delicious, that fome 
European epicures have declared it was almoft worth while 
to make a journey to Syria, for the fole purpofe of re- 
galing on them. The Kowick alfo furnifhes a particular 
kind of crab (cancer fluviatilis) which is much efteemed. 
This river likewife affords tortoifes in abundance. ‘The 
filk-worm is a molt material obje& to Syria, being the 
chief fource of its commerce with Europe. The bee is 
alfo of great importance, on account of the confumption 
of honey and wax. Among the noxious animals, the 
{corpion is the principal. The f{colopendra, fnakes, and 
ferpents, are found in Aleppo and its vicinity. Few houfes 
are exempt from bugs, fleas, and mufquitoes. The come 
men fly and horfe fly are troublefome ; but of the infe& 
tribes, the locult is the moft dreadful in its depredation : 
this fets all the defenfive arts of man at defiance ; and de- 
sh = a few days, the beautiful verdure of extenfive 
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tra&s of cultivated country. Dr. Ruffell has given a ca- 
talogue of the reptiles, ferpents, infeéts, and worms that 
are found in this country, and alfo a catalogue of Aleppo 
plants, with appofite remarks. 

The epidemical difeafes moft prevalent in Aleppo are 
continual fevers, intermittent and remittent fevers, regular 
and anomalous, erratic fevers, commonly attended with 
diarrhcea; the dyfentery, quinfy, pleurify, peripneumony, 
rheumatifm, and ophthalmia. The fporadic and chronic 
difeafes are, with few exceptions, nearly the fame as in 
Britain. ‘Thofe which are moft common at Aleppo, are 
pulmonary complaints, {pitting of blood, and confump- 
tions, obftruétions of the abdominal vifcera, cachexy, 
jaundice, dropfy, inguinal ruptures, the hemorrhoids and 
worms. ‘The tinea is common, and various other cu- 
taneous eruptions; but the true or confirmed leprofy is 
now become obfolete in Syria. The venereal difeafe is 
alfo very common in this country. The Europeans foon 
after their arrival at Aleppo are fubjet to a fever, which 
has been diftinguifhed by the name of l’oca or goofe. The 
difeafe attacks but once; and the Englifh are rather more 
liable to it than the Provengals and Italians. The natives 
of Aleppo and European itrangers, after fome. refidence 
here, are fubje& to a fingular kind of eruption; which 
from the fuppofed time of its duration, is denominated the 
botch of a year, or the ring-worm or pimple of Aleppo; 
but by the Europeans and Turks, il mal d’Aleppo, the 
Aleppo evil, and the Aleppo ulcer. No part of the 
body or limbs is exempt from this eruption, but it moft 
commonly fixes on the face, and leaves a fear, with which 
almoit all the inhabitants are disfigured. Volney fufpe&s 
that it proceeds from the quality of the water. Dr 
Raffell has particularly defcribed it: and he obferves, that 
the mercurial plafter was the moft efficacious remedy. The 
moft calamitous and deftrudtive difeafe to which Aleppo 
and its vicinity have been fubje& is the prague. The 
means which are practifed by the Europeans for their pre- 
fervation, confift either in a retreat from the city, or in 
fhutting themfelves up in their town-houfes, in fuch a 
manner as effetually to prevent all intercourfe or commu- 
nication, by which the infe€tion might be received from 
without. Befides the common regulations adopted by the 
Europeans at Aleppo, and which have the fan&tion of long 
experience, Dr. Ruffell recommended fome further pre- 
cautions, which we fhall here tranfcribe for the informze 
tion of thofe who have no accefs to his comprehenfive and 
valuable work. The firft of thefe precautions is, in the 
general regimen of life, to guard againft exéefles of all 
kinds, violent paffions of the mind, and immoderate evacu- 
ations. 2. In refpe€ to dict, not to live more fpa- 
ringly than at other times, nor to leffen the quantity of 
wine: perhaps one or two glafles extraordinary might ra- 
ther be beneficial; and the free ufe of acid liquors (fuch 
as very weak four punch) was, in the fummer, found not 
only grateful to the palate, but falutary. 3. Never to 
venture abroad in the morning fafting. 4. When in the 
chamber of the fick, or in pafling near a corpfe, or any 
thing fufpected of infection, carefully to avoid {wallowing 
the faliva; and, at the fame time, to breathe through the 
double folds of a handkerchief moiftened with plain vi- 
negar, or vinegar impregnated with rue. 5. To reftrain 
infpiration as. much as poffible, while employed in examin- 
ing the pulfe, or fuch other circumftances of the fick as 
require drawing clofe to the bed; and upon coming out of 
the chamber, to wafh the mouth, face, and hands with vine- 
gar. 6. On the return home, after vifiting the infected, or 
pafling throuzh the Bazars, to undrefs and expofe the 
clothes in the open air; and before dreffing in frefh clothes, 
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to wath once more with vinegar. 7. The only prefervation 
ufed internally, was a large dofe, twice a day, of extract 
of bark; drinking after it a draught of wine and water, 
acidulated with elixir’ of vitriol Thefe precautions, ob- 
ferved by the door himfelf, were attended with fuccefs. 

Aleppo, flightly defended by the ruined walls and towers 
of its caltle, and expofed to the approaches of aflailants by 
the rifing grounds that environ it, 1s a place of no import- 
ance in trme of war, though it be the key of Syria to the 
north ; but, confidered as a commercial city, it is the em- 
porium of Armenia, and the Diarbekir; fends caravans to 
Bagdad and into Perfia; and communicates with the Per- 
fian Gulf, and India by Bafra, with Egypt and Mecca by 
Damafcus, and with Europe by Scanderoon or Alex- 
andretta and Latakia. Commerce is here principally carried 
on by barter. The chief commodities are raw or fpun 
cotton, coarfe linens, fabricated in the villages, filk ftuffs, 
manufaétured in the city, copper, coarfe cloths like thofe of 
Rouen, goat’s hair, brought from: Natolia, the gall-nuts of 
the Curdeftan, the merchandize of India, fuch as fhawls and 
muflins, and piftachio nuts of the growth of the neighbour- 
hood. The articles fupplied by Europe are the Langue- 
doc cloths, cochineal, indigo, fugar, and fome other groce- 
ries. ‘The coffee of America, though prohibited, is intro- 
duced, and ferves to mix with that of Mocha. Ruffell’s 
Natural Hiftory of Aleppo, 2 vols. 4to. 1794, paflim.— 
Volney’s Travels into Syria, &c. vol.ii. p.139, &c. For the 
coins, weights, and meafures of Aleppo, fee Syria. 

ALEPPO, OLD, now Kinnasreen, the ruined remains of 
the ancient Cuatcis, of which there are veftiges of the 
foundation of walls without a fingle houfe ftanding. This 
ancient city furrendered on capitulation to the Saracens, in 
the 17th year of the Hegira, A.D. 638, foon after their 
invafion of Syria. 

A eppo, BasHAwtick or Pacuatic of, one of the five 
pachalics of Syria, is a province of great extent, reach- 
ing eaftward from the bay of Scanderoon to the banks of 
the Euphrates, and from 40 miles north of the city, ex- 
tending about 50 miles to the fouth-eaft. But it is not 
now nearly fo extenfive as it was in former times. Khillis, 
which was formerly dependent on Aleppo, is erected into a 
diftin& province, on account of the frequent depredations 
of the Kurdeens, who inhabit the neighbouring mountains ; 
and fince the year 1752 an alteration has taken place with 
refpet to Bylan, which, together with Caramoot, Scande- 
roon, Byas, and the adjacent mountains, has been put under 
the government of a native of Bylan, who for that purpofe 
was created a bafhaw of two tails. At prefent the pacha- 
lic on the north is bounded by the village Bailik, fituated 
in the road to Aintab, eaftward, by the Defert, Bab at the 
diftance of ten hours eaft-north-eaft, and Haglah, about the 
fame diftance to the fouth-fouth-eaft, being among the laft 
inhabited villages: on the fouth it is bounded by the Great 
Defert, between the fkirts of which and the weft, or weft 
north-weit, are fituated the moft fertile and populous parts 
of the foreft. Sirmeen is the laft town fouthward; and 
Antioch, with its dependencies, may be reckoned the 
weftern boundary, which, till a late period, reached to the 
fea: Scanderoon and Byas being then the two frontier 
maritime towns. About one half of the villages which flood 
formerly on the books of the province, are faid to be to- 
tally deferted. Many of the inhabitants of this mountain- 
ous tract acknowledge fcarcely any authority but that of 
their own chieftains ; and the champaign, in many places, 
is either defert, or only occupied tranfiently by the wander- 
ing tribes of Turkmans, Begdelees, and Rufhwans, from the 
north, or by the Bidoweens and Chingana; who, though 
they pay an annual tribute, can hardly, in other refpetts, 
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be reckoned fubjeAs of the province. The oppreffion of 
the agas, the deftru€tive raarches of the grandees through 
the province, and the roving of the ruffian troops of Le- 
vands out of pay, oblige the peafant tenants to remove ;, 
fo that vaft traéts of the beautiful plains in the bafhawlick. 
are fhamefully overrun with thiltles, whilft the mountainous 
parts, better fecured from oppreffion, are finely cultivated,. 
full of people, and prefent on every fide thriving hamlets. 

Such is the account given of this pachalic by Dr. Ruffell.. 
Volney defcribes it, as extending from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean, between two lines, one drawn from Scan- 
deroon to Beer, along the mountains, the other from Beles. 
to the fea by Mare and the bridge of Shogar, and as ccn- 
fifting of two plains, that of Antioch to the weit, and that of 
Aleppo to the ealt: the north and fea coalt being occupied” 
by confiderably high mountains, known to the ancients by 
the names of Amanus and Rhofus. The foil of this pa- 
chalic is generally fat and loamy: the greateft part of the 
lands lies wate, and the traces of cultivation are fearcely 
difcernible in the environs of the towns and villages. 

Thofe European merchants, who have refided at Aleppo 
20 years, have witneffcd the depopulation of the greater- 
part of the environs of the city. The traveller fees nothing- 
in this and other pachalics of Syria, but houfes in ruins, 
cilterns rendered ufelefs, and fields abandoned. 'Thofe wha. 
cultivated them are fled into the towns where the population. 
is abforbed, and where the individual conceals himfelf 
among the crowd from the rapacious hand of defpotifm. 
Its principal produce confifts of wheat, barley, and cotton, , 
which are found in the flat country : in the mountains they’ 
cultivate the vine, mulberry, olive, and fig-trees. The fides 
of the hills, towards the fea-coaft, are appropriated to 
tobacco, and the territory of Aleppo to piftachios. The 
pafturage is abandoned to the wandering Turkmen and: 
Curds. For other particulars, fee the article of ALEPPo._ 
Ruffell’s Hitt. vol.i. p. 314. 339. Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. 
P- 139, &c. 

fae R, a river of Siberia, which joins the Atiga at Ale-. 
urfka. 

ALEREA, <Ardantes, in Ancient Geography, a city of 
Gaul, belonging to the Bituriges Cubi, and placed by M._ 
d’Anville between Ernodurum and Argentomagus. 

ALERIA, a town of Corlica, fituated on an eminence on 
the eat fide of the ifland, near the mouth of the river Ro. 
tanus, according to Ptolemy. Herodotus (lib. i. c. 165. 
p- 78.) mentions it under the name of Alalia, and faysit was 
founded by the Phoceans. Diodorus Siculus (lib. v. c. 13. 
tom. i. p. 340.) calls it KeAwpic, Calaris, and fays that it was. 
built by the Phoczans. Sylla eftablifhed a colony in it, and, 
on this account, has been reprefented as its founder. It is 
now inruins, and altogether abandoned on account of its un- 
healthy fituation, though in former times it has been a confi- 
derable city, and the fee of a bifhop. 

ALERION, in Heraldry. See Auverion. 

ALES, Avexanper, in Biography, a divine of Augs- 
burg, was born at Edinburgh, April 23d, 1500, and having 
made a confiderable progrefs in the fchool of divinity, engaged 
in the controverfy of the day againft Luther. He alfo took 
a part in the difpute with Patrick Hamilton, and endeavoured 
to profelyte him to the catholic religion; but in the progrefs 
of the conference, he himfelf, began to entertain doubts, 
which were increafed by the conftancy of this Scots martyr. 
at the ftake. ‘The perfecution he fuffered drove him into 
Germany, where he was at length converted to the proteft- 
ant faith. Encouraged by the national change of religion, 
which took place on the marriage of Henry VIII. with Anna 
Bullen, he removed to London in 1535; and here he was 
highly efteemed by Cranmer; Latimer, and Thomas ann 
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“well. When thefe favourites loft their intereft at court, Ales 
retired to Germany, and was appointed profeflor of divinity 
“by the elector of Brandenburg, at Frankfort upon the Oder, 
in 1540. Upon fome difguft he withdrew to Leipfic, where 
‘he was chofen profeffor of divinity, and where he died in 
March 1555. He was much efteemed by Melanéthon, and 
“js extolled by Camerarius as a very great divine, a fubtle dif- 
putant, and a man of diftinguifhed worth and learning. He 
wrote Commentaries on the Gofpel of St. John, and the Epif- 
-tles to Timothy ; an Expofition of the Pfalms; a Juitification 
againft Ofiander; on the Trinity; and an An{wer to the 
thirty-two Articles of the Louvain Divines. Gen. Dict. 

ALESA, A oesa, or Haresa, in Ancient Geography, a 
very ancient city of Sicily, built, according to Diodorus Si- 
eulus (lib. xiv. c. 16. tom. i. p.651.), by Archonides of 
Herbica, about the 2d year of the g4th Olympiad, or 403 
years before Chrift. It ftood, he fays, upon an eminence, 
about eight ftadia from the fea; near the place, as Fazellus 
conjectures, where the city of Caronia now ftands, on the 
river Alefus, or Fiumi di Cafonia. The inhabitants were 
called Alefini and Helefini; and, as Diodorus and Cicero 
inform us, were exempted by the Romans from taxes. Near 
Aloefa was a fountain, which, as Solinus pretends, ufed to 
bubble up at the found of a flute, fo that it could not be 
kept within the bafon. 

ALESANT, in Geography, a town of Corfica, in the de- 
partment of Golo, and diftrict of Corte; the canton contains 
2560 inhabitants. 

ALESBURY. See Ayvessury. 

ALESENI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Arabia, 
whom Strabo places in Babylonia towards the Perfian gulf. 

ALESHAM, or Avyisuam, in Geography, a town of 
England, in Norfolk, near the river Thyrn; 12 miles north 
from Norwich, and 121 north-north-eaft from London. 

ALESIA, or, as it is fometimes written, ALexta, in 
Ancient Geography, a confiderable town of Celtic Gaul, be- 
longing to the Mandubii, fituated, according to Czefar ( Bell. 
Gall. lib. vii. c. 68.), on a high hiil, wafhed on two fides 
‘by two rivers, and of fuch antiquity, that Diodorus Si- 
culus (lib. v. c. 24. tom, i. p. 349.) alcribes the building of 
it to Hercules in his war againit Geryon. It was fo itrongly 
fortified, that when Czfar befieged and took it, Velleius Pa- 
terculus reprefents the undertaking as more the work of a 
god than ofa man. After Cefar deftroyéd this city, it was 
rebuilt, and maintained a confiderable rank under the Ro- 
man emperors. Pliny (HF. N. tom. il. p. 669.) fays, that 
‘the art of filvering the ornaments of horfes was invented in 
this city. It is fuppofed to be the prefent diife. The 
mountain on which it ftood is faid to be Mount Auxois, 
which is 150 toifes high, and the foot of it is wafhed by two 
Tivers, viz. the Oze and the Ozerain. 

ALESIAS, a village of Laconia, in the road from The- 
rapnes to Taygetas, where, as Paufanias informs us (lib. iti. 
Lacon. c. xx. p. 260.), Myles, the fon of Lelex, firft taught 
the art of grinding corn by a mill; and where an heroic mo- 
nument was erected to Lacedemon, the fon of Taygetas. 

ALESIUM, a town: of Greece, in the interior of the 
tountry, at fome diitance fouth-eaft from Elis. 

ALESONE, in Geography, a town of European Tur- 
key, 20 miles north-welt of Lariffa. 

ALESONNE, a town of France, in Languedoc, in the 

enerality of Touloufe, and diocefe of Lavaur. 

ALESSANDRI, Fetice, in Biography, a young Ita- 
lian compofer, the hufband of fignora Guadagni, the origi- 
nal buone Figliuola. He fet two comic operas of confider- 
‘able merit for our ftage ; but Piccini’s reputation ftood fo 
high, that the public unwillingly liftened to any other. He 
went very young from Naples, where he had his mufical edu- 
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cation, to Turin, where he remained two years in the fervice 
of that theatre ; and after continuing four years at Paris, he 
removed to London. His natural and eafy ftyle afterwards 
eftablifhed his reputation all over Italy ; and we find him 
compofing for the greatelt fingers in the principal capitals of 
that country. 

ALESSANDRIA. See ALEXANDRIA. 

ALESSANO, a {mall town and bifhop’s fee of Naples, 
in Italy, in the diftri&t of Otranto ; 12 miles fouth-fouth- 
weit of Otranto. N. lat. go° 12’. E. long. 18° 14’. 

ALESSI, Gareazzo, in Biography, a famous architect, 
was born at Perugia, in 1500, and arrived at fuch eminence, 
that he was applied to from France, Spain, and Germany, 
for plans of public buildings. His plan for the monattery 
and church of the Efcurial was preferred to thofe of the 
ableft archite&ts in Europe. Genoa has acquired the deno- 
mination of fuperb, partly from the buildings which he has 
ereéted init. He died in 1572. Nouv. Did. Hit. 

ALESSIO, Atessts, or Lissus, in Geography, a town 
of European Turkey, in Albania, on the Adriatic gulf, near 
the mouth of the Drin, and 16 leagues fouth-weit of Albano- 
polis. This is the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Durazzo ; 
and it is famous for having the tomb of Scanderberg, king of 
Albania, who died in 1467. N. lat. 41° 48’. E. long. 29° 29’. 

ALESUS, in Ancient Geography. See Avesa. 

Axesus, Sanguinaria, a river of Italy, in Etruria. 

ALET, Lat. Avecra, or Execra, in Geography, a 
city of France, in the department of the Aude, and diftrict 
of Limoux, fituate at the foot of the Pyrenees, on the river 
Aude. Before the revolution it was the fee of a bifhop, fuf- 
fragan of Narbonne, and the diocefe contained So parihhes. 
It is 15 leagues fouth-welt of Narbonne, and 175 fouth of 
Paris. N. lat. 42° 59’. EE. long. 2° 6’. 

ALETA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Dalmatia. 

ALETON, fignifies meal, as Erotian and Hefychius ex- 
plain it. It feems derived from aa<w, fo grind, and to import 
the meal of any fort of corn. The word is frequently ufed by 
Hippocrates. . 

ALETRIS, formed from adrrpevw or arew, to grind, in 
Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogynia clafs and order, of 
the natural order of /i/ia or iiliacea, the coronarie of Linn. and 
afphodeli of Juff. Its charaGters are, that it has no calyx ; 
that the corolla is one-petalled, ovate-cblong, hexangular, 
funnel-fhaped, femifexfid, very much wrinkled, the divifions 
lanceolate, acuminate, fpreading, ere€t, and permanent; the 
ftamina have awl-fhaped filaments of the length of the co- 
rolla, inferted into the bafe of the divifions, the anthers ob- 
long and ereét ; the piltillum is an ovate germ, the ftyle fu- 
bulate, of the length of the flamens, and ftigma trifid ; the 
pericarpium is an ovate, three-cornered, acuminate, three- 
celled capfule ; and the feeds are very many. Profeffor Mar- 
tyn enumerates eight, and Gmelin nine fpecies, wz. 1. A. fa- 
rinofa, American A, ftemlefs, leaves lanceolate, membra- 
naceous, flowers alternate, which grows in North America, 
and was cultivated here in 1768, by Mr. Miller. The natives 
frequently ufe it as a bechic and incifive in coughs andin the 
pleurify. 2. A. capenfis, waved-leaved A, velthcimia of 
Gleditfch, ftemlefs, leaves lanceolate waved, ipike ovate, 
flowers nodding ; a native of the Cape of Good Hope, flow- 
ering with us from November to Apmi, and brought here in 
1768, by Mr. W. Malcolm. 3. A. glauca, temlefs, leaves 
lanceolate glaucous, flowers nodding with a {preading bor- 
der; a native of the Cape of Good Hope, flowering in Ja- 
nuary, and introduced in 1781, by Mr. G. Wynch. 4. A. 
uvaria, aloe uvaria of others, great orange-flowered A, item- 
lefs, {cape longer than the fword-fhaped keeled leaves ; a na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope, cultivated at Chelfea in 
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of afing appearance. ‘There isa variety with narrower leaves, 
and longer fpikes of flowers. 5. A. pumila, {mall orange- 
flowered A, ttemlefs, {cape fhorter than the linear fharply- 
kecled leaves; a native of the Cape, introduced in 1774, and 
flowering from September to November. 6. A. Ayacin- 
thoides, ttemlefs, leaves lanceolate, flefhy, flowers germinate ; 
having two varieties, reckoned by La Marckas diktin& fpecies, 
wiz. A. seylanica. Ceylon A. or aloe, with fome of the leaves 
fubulate aud compreffed ; and A. guincenfis, Guinea A. or 
aloe, with all the leaves lanceolate, of which the katu-kapel 
of Rheed is confidered by Ia Marck as a variety. The firft 
of thefe is common in gardens, where exotic plants are pre- 
ferved ; the fecond was cultivated here in 169¢3 its flowers, 
which afcend its whole length, are of a clear white, but {cl- 
dom continue in beauty more than two or three days; and 
it never produces feeds in England. 7. A. fragrans, {weet- 
fcested A, caulefcent, leaves lanceolate, loofe ; found’ in 
Africa, and cultivated in 1768 by Mr. Miller. 8. A. co- 
chinchenfis, caulefcent, leaves lanceolate-linear, reflex, flowers 
panicled ; cultivated in the gardens of Cochinchina, where it 
is a native; the juice of the leaves are ufed to dye green, and 
the flowers are eaten. The cighth f{pecies of Gmelin is A, 
japonica, ftemlefs, with leaves petiolaied, ovate lanceolated, 
{even-nerved, and fpiked flowers. The ninth fpecies is A. 
durea. The fecond, third, fourth, and fifth {pecies are re- 
ferred by Wildenow to the genus Veltheimia. 

Culture. The firlt fpecies may be preferved through the 
winter under a hot-bed frame. ‘The roots of the fecond fort 
mult be planted in pots filled with light earth, and fheltered 
in winter in a dry airy glafs-cafe. In May they may be 
placed abroad in a fheltered fituation, and often refrefhed 
with water in warm weather. The fourth fort is fufficiently 
lardy to live abroad in mild winte's, when planted in a 
warm border and dry foil. It is propagated by feeds, fown 
in pots, and fheltered under a hot bed frame; the plauts, 
when they come up in fpring, fhould be gradually expofed 
to the open air; and when they are large enough, fome may 
be planted in pots, and others in a warm border, where. they 
fhould be fheltered during the enfuing winter. The Ceylon, 
Guinea, and fweet-fcented {pecies are too tender to live 
through the winter in England, unlefs they are placed in a 
warm f{tove ; and they will not produce their flowers, if the 
plants are not plunged into a tan bed. The creeping roots 
of the Ceylon and Guinea forts fend up many heads, which 
fhould be cut off in June, and, after having been laid in the 
ftove for a fortnight, that the wounded part may heal, they 
fhould be planted in fmall pots of light fandy earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanner’s bark, giving 
them but little water till they have put out good roots ; 
they fhould then be treated like other tender fucculent 
plants, and be never fet abroad in fummer. The feventh 
Species is ealily propagated from the fide heads, which it puts 
out after flowering. 

ALETUM, Guicn-Atet, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of the Gauls, mentioned in the Notitia Imperii, and placed 
by M. d’Anville upon the fea-coatt, north-weit of the ter- 
ritory of the Rhedonnes. It was formerly a bifhop’s fee, 
which, in the 12th century, was transferred to St. Malo, 
about a mile from it. 

ALEVAIA, in Geography, a river of Siberia, which 
runs into the Penzinfkoi fea. N. lat. 62°. E.long.157° 14’. 

ALEURITES, Adupiins, farinaceous, of xAtvjox, meal, 
parts of the tree having a meal {cattered over them, in Bo- 
tany, a genus of the monoecia monadelphia clafs and order, of 
the natural order of fricocce, and euphorbia of Jufhleu; the 
chara@ters of which are, that the flowers ave male and fe- 
male: the calyx of the male is a perianthium, three-cleft, 
very fhort, the clefts ovate and obtufe ; the corolla has five 
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petals, oblong, fpreading, obtufe, much longer than the cae 
lyx ; the neétary has five {cales fomewhat cornered, very 
fhort, at the bafes of the petals; the ftamens are numerous 
filaments, connate into a conic columnar receptacle, the 
anthers roundifh, The female flowers are few, in the fame 
corvmb ; the calyx, corolla, and neétarium, as in the male, 
but larger ; the piftillum has a germ conic fuperior, the ftyle 
none, the {tigmas two, very fhort 5 the pericarpium a large, 
globofe, two-feeded berry; the feeds are two, globofe, 
coated with a donble bark. There is one fpecies, viz. A. 
triloba, which is a tree of the iflands of the South Sea. 
ALEUROMANCY, A ceuromantia, derived from 
ccazupov, meal, and pulse, divination, in Antiquity, is the {me 
with what was otherwife cailed Alphitomantia and Critho- 
mantia, and means an ancient kind of divination by means of 
meal or flour. 
ALEURSKA, in Geography, atownof Siberia, at the con- 
flux of the Agilaand Aler, 64 miles north-eaft of Nertchinfk. 
ALEUTIAN, or Atreursky Istanps, a group: or 
chain of iflands, on the north-eaft of Kamtfchatka, and 
near the continent of America, belonging to Afiatié Ruf- 
fia. Thefe iflands were partly difcovered by Behring 
in 1741, and the reft at feveral periods fince his time. 
The moft confiderable of them amount to 40 in num- 
Ber, and they may be juftly confidered as a branch -of 
the Kamtfkadale mountains continued in the fea. Some 
have erroncoufly included Beurine’s-iland and the Cop- 
PER #/land in this group; but they are ufually diftinguifhed 
from them. South eatt of the Copper-ifland, within 150 or 
209 verlts between the 54th and 55th degrees of north lati- 
tude, he three fmall iflands, known by the names of At- 
TAK, SHemya, and Semetswi13 and thefe, with a few 
others, were denominated by the Ruffians Aleutfkie Oftro- 
va, becaufe a bold rock, in the language of thefe parts, is 
called aleut. In the {equel this name was extended to the 
whole chain; though a part of it, namely, as far as the 
ifland Yamblak, is named the AnDREANOFSKOI, and the eft, 
lying further towards America, the Fox sfland:. The Raf- 
fian charts divide the long Archipelago, known under the 
name of the Aleutian and Fox-iflands into fevera! Archipela- 
goes under different names. On thefe Aleutian iflands, and on 
upwards of 300 leagues of ccalt, which extend beyond the 
polar circle, the indefatigable Ruffians have formed thofe nu- 
merous fettlements or factories that fupport the fur-trade, 
from which the empire of Ruffia derives fuch great advan 
tages in its commercial concerns. and exchanges with the ems 
pire of China. This Archipelago, known, in the moft exe 
tenfive fenfe, by the colleétive name of the Aleutian-iflands, 
forms with the north-weft coaft of America, and the north- 
eaft coalt of Afia, a large bafin of about 1,200 leagues in 
circuit, which communicates towards the fouth with the 
great Boreal ocean, by as many ftraits as the iflands form 
channels between them; and towards the north, under the 
66th parallel, with the Arétic Frozen Occan, by Behring’s 
{trait alone. ‘he furvey of thefe iflands, more anciently dif- 
covered by the Ruffians, and of the adjacent parts of thetwo 
continents, was made by captain Cook in his third voyage in 
1778. Ifthe Ruffians, then, can defervedly claim the pria- 
rity of the difcovery. no one can withhold from the adven- 
turous and perfevering captain Cook, the glory and the merit 
of having fixed the diflance of the two continents, and their 
re{peétive extent, to the eaft for Afia, and to the welt for 
North America; and, by his refearches and obferyations, of 
having opened a career to the navigators of the European 
nations, who fhould be defirous of availing themfelves of the 
benefits which the difcovery of thefe coa{ts prefents to the 
{peculations and enterprifes of commerce. We fhall here add, 
that in afcending towards the north-welt, Cook made Beh- 
ring’s 
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ring’s Mount St. Exias towards the latitude of 60° 30’. 
He anchored in a large bay, which he named Prrnce Wit- 
t1am’s found; and thence fteering again'to the fouth-wett, 
he difcovered and afcended a river, on which, after his death, 
the gratitude of his nation impofed the name of Coox’s 
River. He then coalted the ealt fhore of the peninfula of 
Avaska, and touched at the ifland of OonaLascuKa, 
which is feparated from the fouth-weit point of the peninfula 
only by the ifland of Ooneemak: thefe two iflands are the 
neare{t to the continent, and the moft ealtern of that Archi- 
pelago, or long chain of iflands of various fizes, which ex- 
tends from ealt to weft, on a line bending towards the fouth, 
to within 350 leagues of the main land, 1f we confider Bru- 
RING’ ifland as the extremity of the chain. Capt. Cook ex- 
tended his courfe into the north of Behring’s balin, and made 
alternately the coafts of America and Afia; in the former 
he perceived the outline of a large bay, which he called Bris- 
Tow pay; and ftanding toward the middle of the bafin, he 
faw the Marweta ifland of the Ruffians, which he named 
Gore’s 1sLAnD, and further to the northward he diftincuith- 
ed the iflands called CLexKe’s1stanps. To the eaft-north- 
eait of thefe, on the continent of America, he difcovered 
Norton found; he then pafled Beurine’s ftrait, and ad- 
vanced into the Artic Frozen Ocean, as far as the parallel 
of 70° 44/. A plain of ice ob{truéted his progrefs nearer to- 
wards the pole. Here he mght fay with the poct Regnard, 
when he reached the northern rocks of Lapland: 
©© Hic tandem {tetimus nobis ubi defuit orbis.”’ 

From comparing Cook’s progrefs northwards with that of 
Captain Phipps it appears, that the ocean is navigable much 
further towards the north, between Europe and America, 
than between America and Afia; for Captain Phipps, in his 
6 Voyage to the North Pole,”” reached very near the Srft 
parallel, whereas Captain Cook could not penetrate beyond 
the latitude of 71° ro’. See Mavchand’s Voyage round the 
World in 1790, 1791 and 1792, by Fleurieu. vol. i. Intro- 
duction paflim. A Ruffian expedition for making difcove- 
ries in tne north-eaft fea was propofed by Catherine II. in 
1784, and the coudu& of it entrufted with Capt. Billings, 
an Enghihman, Capt. Behring, the grandfon of the Behring 
already mentioned, and fome others. After wintering at 
Kamilchatka. thefe navigators explored, in the fummer of 
17g0, the whole chain of the Aleutian :flands, which feem 
to be of voleavic origin; and they proceeded to explore the 
large ealtern iflands explored by Capt. Cook, Oonalafchka 
and Kadjak. the bay or Cape St. Elias, &c. and returned to 
winter at Kamtfchatka. In the fummer of 1791 they re- 
newed their fearch for a northern paflage through the Fro- 
zen Ocean, and puriued their route from Gore’s and Clerke’s 
iflands to the continent of America. From the accoent of 
their expedition, publifhed at Gottingen by Blumenbach, 
we learn, that a principal ornament of the ladies of the Aleu- 
tian iflands confilts of a pair of the long tufks of a wild boar, 
cut down to a imaller fize, which are ftuck into two holes, 
one on each fide of the under lip, from which they project, 
and give the wearer an appearance fimilar to that of the Wal- 
rus; and this is confidcred as a beauty almoft irrefiftible. In 
thefe iflands, when they were firlt difcovered, more than 60 
families were found, whofe language had no relation either to 
that of Kamtichatka, or to any of the oriental languages of 
Afia; it is a dialect of the language fpoken in the other 
iflands adjacent to America, which feems to indicate that 
they have been peopled by the Americans, and not by the 
Afiatics. ‘They have no wood in thefe iflands befides that 
which is floated to them by the fea, and this wood feems to 
come from the fouth ; for the camphor-tree of Japan has been 
found on the coalts-of thefe iflands. ‘The inhabitants of thefe 
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iflands are, in proportion to their dimenfions, tolerably nu- 
merous, and they are at prefent tributary to the Ruffian em. 
pire. See Fox-iflands. ; 
ALEXANDER rue Great, in Biography and Ancient 
Hiflory, was the fon of Philip, king of Macedon, by Olym- 
pias, daughter of Neoptolemus, who was fon of Alcetas, 
king of Epirus. He was born at Pella, the capital of Mae 
cedonia, in the firlt year of the 106th Olympiad, B.C. 350. 
His natural difpofition, which is faid to have been excellent, 
was betimes corrupted by the mercenary adulation of his firft 
preceptor, Lyfimachus, the Acarnanian; and neither the 
countel and example of Leonidas, his mother’s relation, nor 
the inftructions of Ariftotle, were fufficient to countera& its 
pernicious effeéts. It was, however, a fingular advantage to 
Alexander that he was placed under the tuition of this great 
philofopher. Soon after his birth Philip wrote to Ariltotle, - 
informing him, that he defigned to place this fon that was 
juft born under his inftruétion. «I return thanks to the 
gods,” fays he, “ not fo much for having given him to me, 
as for his having been given during the life of Ariftotle; 
and I may juftly pramife myfeif, that you will make him a 
fucceffor worthy of us both, and a king of Macedonia.”’ Ac- 
cordingly, at the proper feafiin, he invited his attention to 
him by the offer of a confiderable ftipend, and he afterwards 
recompenfed it by rebuilding Stagira, the native place of 
Avriftotle, which he had dettroyed ; reinitat‘ng the inhabitants 
who had fled from it, or who had been made flaves; and affizn- 
ing thema fine park in its vicinity for their {tudies and affem- 
dlics. ‘The pupil feems to have conceived an early and affec- 
tionate attachment to his mafter, whom he thought himfelf 
bound to love as much as if be had been his father ; and to 
this purpofe he declared, ‘* That he was indebted to the one 
for living, and to the other for living well.” His progrefs 
in every kind of fcience correfponded to the natural talents 
which he poffeffed, and to the diltinguifhed attention and abi- 
lities of hisetutor. He devoted himfelf with fingular affi- 
duity to the ftudy of metaphyfics, mathematics, and morals; 
he was no lefs folicitous to be a matter of rhetoric both in 
the theory and pradtice of it; and to his folicitude in this 
refpe& we owe Ariltotle’s treatife on rhetoric, which, with a 
jealoufy altogether unbecoming a great charaéter, he requett. 
ed the author not to communicate to any but himfelf. His 
talte for claffical l:terature is likewife manifeft in the very 
ardent efteem which he profefled for Homer, whofe poems 
he denominated, as Pliny (H. N. ib. vii. c.29. tom.i. p. 391.) 
informs us, * the molt precious produ@tion of the human 
mind.”?’ He particularly admired the Iliad, which might 
probably contribute to give his mind a decided direG@tion to 
military glory. The paflage, we are told, which pleafed him 
mott, was that (Il. i. v. 172.) which reprefents Agamemnon 
as “‘a good king and a brave warrior.”? He had alfo a tafte 
for the arts in general ; he knew their importance and utility 
and mutic, painting, feulpture, and archiceéture flourifhed ia 
his reign, becaufe they found in hima competent judge, and, 
as fome fay, a munificent proteGtor. In his exercifes he dif- 
tinguifhed the ufeful from the fanciful; in his diverfions he 
declined whatever was unmanly ; and in his ftudies he de- 
fpifed whatever was trivial or pedantic. In early life he ma- 
nifefted a genius and difpofition formed for great and {plen- 
did ations Emulation and:ambition were the predominant 
paffions both of his youthful and riper years. When hecon- 
verfed with the Perfian ambaffadors. at his father’s court, at 
the age of no. more than feven years, the fubjects of his en- 
quiry were, not the palaces and-retinue of their king, but the 
charaéter and manners of their fovereign, the number and dif- 
cipline of his army, the road that led into Upper Afia, and 


“the number of days’ march from Macedonia to. Sufa.’? 
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When he was requefted to enter his name among the Olym- 
pic competitors, he replied, ** So I would, if I were to have 
kings for antagonifts.’’ On occafion of his taming the famous 
horfe Bucephalus, which none of his father’s grooms would 
venture to mount, Philip was fo delighted, that he faid to him, 
“© My fon, feek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for Mace- 
don is below thy merit.” Befides the qualities which we 
have recited, the youth of Alexander was diftinguifhed by 
temperance, chaftity, and felf-command. 

His dutiful refpect for his mother, whom Philip divoreed, 
produced a difagreement between him and his father; and it 
was increafed by a fufpicion, which they entertained, that he 
would be difinherited, and one of Philip’s children, by ano- 
ther wife, preferred to him. However, before this period, 
when he was 15 years of age, he was appointed regent of 
Macedonia during his father’s abfence; and his conduét ma- 
nifefted fuch prudence and bravery, that he was afterwards 
employed in feveral military enterprifes, in which he behaved 
with great honour to himfelf, and fingular fatisfa@tion to 
Philip, whofe life he had preferved by his refolute and fea- 
fonable interpofition. In the battle of Chzronea, at the age 
of 18, he fignalized himfelf by his valour, and greatly con- 
tributed to the viétory. Before Philip undertook his pro~ 
jeCted expedition into Afia, he recalled his fon from Epirus, 
whither he and his mother had retired, and was apparently 
reconciled to him: but when his father was aflaffinated by 
Paufanias, whom he had grievoully offended, Alexander and 
his mother were fufpeéted of being privy to the confpiracy. 
The fufpicion, however, feems to have been groundlefs; and 
the firft a@ of his reign was the juft punifhment of the mur- 
derers. Inthe zoth year of hisage, B.C. 336, he fucceed- 
ed to the throne of Macedon ; and commenced his military 
career by marching into Theffaly to overawe the Greeks, who 
were difpofed to emancipate themfelves from the Macedonian 
yoke, and by caufing Attalus, who encouraged their revolt, 
tobe put todeath. Having fucceeded in this enterprize, he 
marched into Thrace, defeated the Triballi, who inhabited 
the modern Bulgaria, and drove them beyond the Danube ; 
he alfo made the Gete to fly at his approach; fubdued feveral 
barbarous nations, and eftablifhed a treaty of peace, in which 
the Celtes, a fierce and high-{pirited people, and others, were 
comprehended. During his abfence in thefe expeditions, the 
cities of Greece, inftigated by the eloquence and influence of 
Demofthenes, formed a powerful alliance againft him. The 
report of his death had induced the Thebans to revolt; and, 
having murdered two officers of the Macedonian garrifon, 
they were preparing to befiege the citadel. Alexander, re- 
ceiving intelligence of this event, haftened to Greece, B.C. 
335, pafled the Straits of Thermopyle, and entered Beeotia 
before the Thebans were undeceived as to his death. To 
thofe who accompanied him he {poke in the following man- 
ner: © Demolthenes, in his orations, called me a child when 
1 was in Illyria and among the Triballi; he called me a young 
man when I wasin Theflaly ; and Imuft now fhew him, be- 
fore the walls of Athens, that 1 am a man grown.”? The 
city of Thebes, which was bravely defended by the inhabitants, 
animated by a love of liberty, was at length taken by itorm, 
with a dreadful flaughter: the buildings were razed, the houfe 
of Pindar, the poet, excepted, from a refpect to its Owner 3 
the inhabitants were fold for flaves, and the lands diltributed 
among the foldiers ; this conduct ftruck the Greck ftates with 
terror. Athens fent a deputation to Alexander, imploring 
his clemency ; but he demanded the furrender of ten orators, 
whom he fuppofed to have been the chief inftruments in form- 
ing the league which Philip his father had defeated at Che- 
ronea. On this occafion Demofthenes recited to the people 
the fable of the Wolves and the Dogs; in which it is fappofed, 


“ that the wolves told the fheep, that if they defired to be at 
peace with theni, they mutt deliver up to them the dogs who 
were their guard.”” Alexander having relented, by the inter- 
ference of Demades, whom he had honoured with his friend- 
fhip, waved the enforcement of his demand. Having re-efta- 
bhihed the tranquillity of Greece he went to Corinth, where 
his office of generaliflimo was recognized and fettled. At 
#ige he held a grand council of ftate and war, in order to 
deliberate upon his expedition into Afia. Antipater and Par- 
menio recommended delay, but Alexander had formed his pur= 
pofe; and having offered facrifices, and entertained his friends 
with feafts, and diftributed among them the crown-lands, Per- 
diccas afkced him what he had referved for himfelf ? «* Hope,” 
replied Alexander. ‘ The fame hope ought therefore to fa- 
tisfy us,”” was the rejoinder of Perdiccas. Accordingly he 
affembled his army, and prepared for his march into Afia. 
When one of his attendants afked him why he fucceeded fo 
well in quieting the dangerous tumults in Afia? he anfwered, 
*¢ It was by delaying nothing.”” 

In the 22d year of his age, B.C. 334, Alexander croffed 
the Hellefpont into Afia, with an army of about 30,000 foot, 
and 4 or 5000 horfe. Parmenio, who commanded the infan- 
try, paffed over with the greateft part of the army from Sef- 
tos to Abydos; and Alexander croffed firft the Strymon, af- 
terwards the Hebrus, and after 20 days march arrived at Sef- 
tos. Having prepared for his expedition by a variety of fuper- 
{titious ceremonies, to which he was attached, he proceeded 
to llium, where he facrificed to the heroes buried in the neigh- 
bourhood, and particularly to Achilles, to Minerva, and to the 
ghoft of Priam. In his march he preferved Lampfacus, which 
he had determined to deftroy on account of its adherence to 
the Perfians; and this he did in confequence of the interpofi- 
tion of Anaximenes. ‘ I {wear folemnly,”’ fays Alexander 
to Anaximenes, who met him on the road, and the object of 
whofe interview he fufpeéted, * that I will not do what you 
defireme.”? ‘ My requett, then,’’ faid the old man, {miling, 
‘*is, that you would burn Lampfacus.”? The Perfians colleét- 
eda large force to meet him on the banks of the river Graiicug, 
May 22, B.C. 334; but, after an obflinate refiftance, they 
were routed with great flaughter. The confequence of this 
victory wasthe furrender of Sardis, the chief town of Lydia, and 
the poffeffion of the whole country as faras the river Hermus. 

Alexander proceeded to Ephefus, and reftored the demos 
cracy 5 and by an ediét he eftablifhed the popular government 
in all the Greek cities. At Miletus, which he befieged and 
took, he difmiffed his fleet, and advanced to the fiege of Ha- 
licarnaffus, which was abandoned by the Perfians, and then 
to Tralles, which he took and levelled with the ground. Hav- 
ing demolifhed Halicarnaffus, he appointed Ada, who claimed 
the title of queen of Caria, and who delivered up to him Alin- 
da, governefs-general of all Caria; and this condu€t induced 
many of the princes of the Leffer A fia to revolt from the Per- 
fians, and to put themfelves under his proteétion. Alexander 
ingratiated himfelf with the army, by permitting the foldiers 
who were married to {pend the winter with their wives in 
Macedonia ; a praétice conformable to the law of Mofes, 
(Deut. xxiv. 5.) and which Ariftotle probably learnt of fome 
Jew, and recommended to his pupil. Whilftthe king was bufi- 
ly preparing for the next campaign,an attempt was made upon 
his life by the corruption and treachery of an officer of his 
army ; but it was difcovered and prevented from taking effet. 

The next campaign was opened early in the fp ring ; and 
Alexander, taking poffeffion in his march of the cities of Ly- 
cia and Pamphylia, proceeded to Phrygia; and at Gordium, 
the capital, he was defirous of feeing the famous chariot to 
which the Gordian knot wastied. The oracle had foretold, 
according to an ancient tradition of the country, that the 
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man who could untie it fhould poffefs the empire of Afia : 
Alexander, perfuaded that this predition rclated to himfelf, 
after many fruitlefs trials, exclaimed, ‘ It is no matter 
which way it be untied,” and cut it with his fword. Having 
fubdued Paphiagonia and Cappadocia, he advanced by hatty 
marches into Cilicia, and arrived in the country called Cyrus’s 
Camp. Through a narrow ftrait, called the Pats of Cilicia, he 
marched with his army to Tarfus, where Parmenio arrived jult 
in time to prevent its being fet fireto by the Perfians. Alex- 
ander, heated and fatigued by this rapid march, plunged into 
the river Cydnus, which ran through this city, and was in- 
ftantly feized with a fhivering, which his attendants thought 
would prove fatal to him, His danger alarmed the whole 
army, and they expreffed their apprehenfions with lamen- 
tation and tears. In thefe circumftances, and whillt the 
{peedy arrival of Darius was expected, Alexander confulted 
his friends and phyticians, and intimated to them that the 
condition of his affairs would not admit either of flow re- 
medies or timid phyficians. «* A fpeedy death,” fays he, ‘¢is 
more eligible than a flow cure.”? Philip, an Acarnanian, 
one of his phyficians, who tenderly loved him, and had at- 
tended him from his youth, offered to give him adofe, which 
would be {peedy in its effeGts, and defired three days to prepare 
it. In the mean while Alexander received a letter from Par- 
menio, who had been left in Cappadocia; the purport of 
which was to bid him beware of Philip, becaufe Darius had 
bribed him by the promife of a thoufand talents, and his 
fifter in marriage. But his confidence in a phyfician, whofe 
fidelity he had experienced from his infancy, prevailed over 
his fears, and removed all his doubts. The contents of the 
letter he did not divulge. When Philip came to adminifter 
his medicine, Alexander took it from under his bolfter, and 
gave it Philip to read ; at the fame time, fixing his eyes on 
the phyfician, he fwallowed the draught without hefitatian, 
or without difcovering the leaft {ufpicion. The effects of the 
medicine were very violent, but the flll of the phyfician pre- 
vailed, and his fidelity was proved. Alexander recovered, 
and in three days prefented himfelf to the joyful congratula- 
tions of the army. : 

During this interval Darius was on his march, and Alex- 
ander advanced to meet him near Iffus, in the month of Oc- 
tober, B. C. 333. The army of Darius confifted of 600,000 
men; but by infatuated councils, and a vain confidence in 
the number of his forces, he had quitted an open and level 
country, and prepared to engage in a clofe and mountainous 
fituation, where his multitude could only embarafs him in 
aGion. Victory was for fome time obltinately difputed ; 
Alexander received a wound in his thigh ; but at length the 
Perfian emperor fled, and his immenfe army was thrown into 
confufion. A dreadful carnage fucceeded, and the tent of 
Darius, with his mother, wife, and daughters, came into the 
pofleffion of the conqueror. When Alexander had performed 
the offices of duty and compaffion to the dead and wounded, 
he entered the tent where the queens were lodged, accom- 
panied only by his favourite Hepheftion. The queens, mif- 
taking Hepheftion for the king, paid their refpects to him 
as fuch; but as foon as Syligambis, the mother of Darius, 
had difcovered the miftake, the fell proftrate at the feet of 
Alexander, and begged his pardon. The king raifed her 
from the ground, and faid to her, «* Dear mother, you are 
not miftaken ; he alfo is an Alexander.” Alexander, after 
this refpe@tful vifit, declined expofing himfelf to the danger of 
human frailty, and folemnly refolved never to fee the queen 
of Darius any more. At this time, the fourth year of his 
reign, Alexander was young, victorious, and free, or unen- 
gaged in marriage, as has been obferved of Scipio on a like 
eccafion— 


© Et juvenis, et ccclebs, et victor.” 


After this vi€tory, Alexander purfued his march to Syria. 
Parmenio wert to Damafcus, and p. flefled himfelf of the 
treafures of Darius. The king propofed to vifit Tyre, that 
he might have an opportunity of facrificing to the Tyrian 
Hercules ; but the Tyrians refolved not to admit a Macedo- 
nian within their gates. Alexander was incenfed, and deter- 
miued to befiege the city ; and this fiege, one of the molt 
famous which hiftory records, lafted for feven months; at 
length the place was ftormedand utterly deftroyed..The king, 
on this occafion, incurred deferved reproach by his cruelty to- 
wards a people, who had only offended by bravely defending 
their country. Thoufands were put to the fword, two thou- 
fand were crucified, and the reft fold for flaves. After hay- 
ing depopulated the city, he colonized it anew, and boafted 
of being the founder of a city which he had ruined. This 
event took place, Auguft zoth, B.C. 332. 

From Tyre Alexander proceeded to Jerufalem, with the 
intention of punifhing the Jews for affording relief to the Ty- 
rians during the fiege; but on his approach he met Jad- 
dua, the high prieft, in his pontifical habit, accompanied by 
the prieits in their facred veltments, and the people clothed 
in white. When the proceflion drew near, Alexander bowed 
before the prieft, and paid him religious adoration ; alleging 
to Parmenioas tlie reafon of this condu@t, that the figure of 
a perfon in fuch habit had appeared to him at Dium, in Ma- 
cedonia, and affured him of the divine guidance, and of ulti- 
mate fuccefs in his expedition, After this interview, Alex- 
ander accompanied Jaddua to Jerufalem, facrificed in the 
temple, and conferred great favours on the Jewifh nation. 
Such is the account given by Jofephus, but the whole is re- 
jected as fabulous by many judicious writers. Confidering, 
however, the fuperititious temper of Alexander, and his 
friendly conduét to the Jews, it is not altogether improba-- 
ble. From Jerufalem Alexander proceeded to Gaza, befieged 
it, and took it by ftorm: from Gaza he marched to Pelu- 
fium, left a garrifon in it, and failed up the Nile. He after- 
wards marched through the deferts to Heliopolis, and crofl- 
ing the river, he arrived at Memphis, where he offered pom- 
pous facrifices not only to the Grecian gods, but to the 
Egyptian Apis. From Memphis he failed down the river to 
the fea, and fixed on the place where he propofed to build a 
new city, which has fince become fo famous under the name 
of Alexandria. Here he formed the defign of vifiting the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, fituate on an oafis in the mid of 
the Lybian deferts. The fenior prieft of this temple flattered 
him with the title of the fon of Jupiter, which Alexander 
joyfully accepted ; and he was farther affured that he fhould 
be the monarch of the world. From this journey, which 
had proved fo fuccefsful, he returned as from a triumph ; 
and from this time, in all his letters and decrees, ufed the 
following ftyle: ‘* Alexander, king, fon of Jupiter Am- 
mon.” 

During his abode at Memphis, he fettled the affairs of 
Egypt ; and in the {pring marched towards the eaft again{t 
Darius. In his way to Tyre, which was the place appointed 
for the general rendezvous of his forces, he heard that An- 
dromachus, whom he had appointed governor of Syria and 
Paleftine, had been maffacred at Samaria; and, in order to 
avenge this audacious a&, he put thofe that were concerned 
in itto death, banifhed the re(t from Samaria, fupplied their 
place with a colony of Macedonians, and divided part of 
their territories among the Jews. 

From Tyre he direéted his march to Thapfacus, and hav- 
ing pafled the Euphrates, he advanced towards new con- 
quefts. On his march he was informed of the death of 
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Statira, the captive queen of Darius; and this event de- 
tained him, till he had vifited Syfigambis, adminiftered fuit- 
able confolation, and performed the funeral obfequies of the 
deceafed queen in the moft fplendid and magnificent manner. 
Darius, though his mind harboured fufpicion of a difhonour- 
able kind, that were equally unjuft, was much gratified by 
the tokens of refpe&t which Alexander had rendered to his 
queen and family, and renewed propofitions of peace. Ona 
former occafion, during the fiege of Tyre, he had made very 
advantageous propofals, which Parmenio wifhed him to ac- 
cept ; declaring, that he would agree to them if he were 
Alexander. “ And fo would I,’ replied Alexander, “ were 
I Parmenio.” Darius now offered him all the pro- 
-vinces between the Euphrates and the Hellefpont: but 
Alexander had more extenfive views in his career of glory 
and ambition. Darius prepared for battle, and pitched his 
camp near a village called Gaugamela, in a plain at fome dif- 
tance from Arbela. Alexander, at the fight of his formida- 
ble army, confulted foothfayers, offered up victims to Fear, 
and joined in prayers addreffed to Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Victory. Thefe ceremonies being ended, he went to bed, 
and flept foundly through the whole night. Parmenio 
awaked him in the morning, and expreffing his furprife that 
he fhould be able to fleep fo calmly, jult as he was going to 
fight a battle in which his whole fortune was at ftake: 
Alexander addrefled him—* How could it be poffible for us 
not to be calm, fince the enemy is coming to deliver himfelf 
inte our hands?”? ~The army of Darius confifted of 600,0c0 
foot, and 40,000 horfe ; fome fay of upwards of a million of 
men: but that of Alexander of no more than 40,000 foot, 
and 7 or Sco horfe. The FPerfians were totally routed : 
Parmenio, who was in great danger, was re{cued by Alex- 
ander in perfon ; and they both joined in the purfuit of Da- 
rius, and, paffing the river Lycus, marched to Babylon, 
which was inftantly delivered by Mazeus, the governor, into 
his hands. According to Arrian, the Perfians, on this oc- 
-eafion loft 300,000 men, befides thofe who were taken pri- 
foners ; but the lofs of Alexander did not amount to more 
than 1200 men. Such was the iffue of this battle of Arbela, 
fought in Odtober, B. C. 331, which decided the fate of 
Afia. 

From Babylon AJexander marched towards Sufa, where 

he found treafures of various kinds, and of great value. 
Here he left Darius’s mother and children ; and having re- 
duced the Uxii, whofe country Jay near Suza, and extended 
to the frontiers of Perfia, he forced his way through the 
Perfian ftraits, and arrived at Perfepolis. Having deftroyed 
the royal palace, to which he and his companions in the fea- 
fon of debauch and phrenfy, and at the requeft of Thais the 
courtezan, and Ptolemy’s miftrefs, fet fire, and plundered 
the city, he purfued Darius firft to Ecbatana, the capital of 
‘Media, and then as far as Rhages, a city one day’s journey 
from the Cafpian ftraits. But his progrefs was interrupted 
by the news of the death of this ill-fated and unhappy mo- 
narch, who was murdered by a confpiracy of his own fub- 
jects. Having fettled the government of Parthia, he reduced 
ayia difperfed the Mardi, took poffeffion of Zadra- 
carta, the capital of Hyrcania, where for 15 days he cele- 
brated folemn games, and offered magnificent facrifices to the 
gods of Greece, and then entered Aria, and reduced the 
whole province to fubmiffion. 

The relaxed difcipline and unreftrained luxury which the 
manners of the Perfians produced in an army fiufhed with 
fuccefs, terminated in faction and difcontent, and.even in a 
con{piracy againft the life of Alexander. Philotas, the fon 
of Parmenio, was forced by torture to confefs his guilt, and 
punifhed with death; and his condemnation was foon fol- 


lowed by the affaffination of the father, at the age of 40 
years, and after a life faithfully and zealoufly devoted to the 
fervice of his prince. The death of both Parmenio and Phi- 
lotas, upon a fufpicion of guilt, and without any direé& 
proof, alienated the affeGtions of the army from Alexander, 
and produced fuch a degree of diffatisfaGtion and difgutt, 
that he feparated thofe who were difpofed to fedition from 
others, and proceeded without further delay to aétion, Hay- 
ing pafled through Drangania, Arachofia, and the country 
of the Arimafpi, all which fubmitted to his arms, he arrived 
at a part of Mount Caucafus, called Paropamifus, where his 
army endured much toil and hardfhip ; and where Beflus, 
whom he was purfuing, had laid wafle the country, in order 
to deprive him of provifions and forage. This Beffus was a 
principal agent in procuring the death of Darius, and he had 
affumed the imperial purple, under the title of Artaxerxes, 
Alexander having found an opening that led into Media, di- 
rected a city to be built there, which’ he called Alexandria ; 
and he alfo founded feveral other towns in its vicinity. 
From hence he penetrated into Baétria, and took Aornos 
and Baétra, the two ftrongeft citics of the country : he then 
paffed the river Oxus in purfuit of Beffus, who, although 
deferted by 7 or 8cco Battrians, had withdrawn with a few 
adherents over this river to Nauticus, a city of Sogdiana. 
When Alexander arrived at a fmall city inhabited by the 
Brancuipe, he was guilty of an aét of favage cruelty, 
which fixed an indelible ftain on his memory. The faé, 
though omitted by Arrian, is related by Curtius (lib. vii. 
c. 5. tom. it. p. 520. Ed. Snakenb.) and referred to by 
Strabo (lib. xiv. tom. 11. p. 787.) Here Beffus, defpoiled of 
all the enfigns of reyalty, and {tripped eyen of his garments, 
was brought in chains to Alexander; who, having ordered 
his nofe and gars to be cut off, delivered him up to Oxatres, 
the brother of Darius, by whom he was fent to Ecbatana} 
where he fuffered a cruel death : fome fay that he was cruci- 
fied. Plutarch relates, that being faftened by his limbs to 
trees which were bent together, he was torn afunder by their 
elattic force, when they were allowed to return to their natu- 
val pofition. 

Alexander purfued his march to Maracanda, the capital of 
Sogdiana, known by the modern name of Samarcand, and 
by long and dangerous ftages advanced to the river Iaxartes, 
erroneoufly called by Arran, Curtius. and others, Tanais, 
On the fide of this river he was furprifed by the barbarians, 
who, rufhing fuddenly from their lurking holes in the moun- 
tains, and fighting with bows and flings, killed many of the 
Macedonians, and took others prifoners. ‘Che king himfelf 
was wounded in the confli&t ; but the barbarians were at 
length overpowered, and defeated with great flaughter. Soon 
after this tranfaction he formed a treaty with the Abian Scy- 
thians, who, from the time of Cyrus, had lived in freedom 
and independence, and who were diftinguifhed by the equa- 
lity and liberty that fubfifted among them, and by their 
love of poverty and juftice. Whilft he was forming a plan 
for building a city on the river Iaxartes, in order to curb the 
nations he had already conquered, and thofe he intended te 
fubdue, he was diverted from the execution of his defign by 
the revolt of the Sogdians and Baétrians : and, directing his 
arms again{t their combined forces, he took and deftroyed in 
a few days feven of their cities. [he capture of Cyropolis, 
which was one of them, and which was the greateft and moft 
populous of the whole country, was vigoroufly refifted by 
the inhabitants ; but it was at length taken, and razed to the 
very foundations. In thefe different fieges the enemy are 
faid to have loft above 120,000 men ; and in one of them 
Alexander, as well as Craterus, and many of his principal of- 
ficers, were wounded. He then returned to the Iaxartes, 
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‘marked a {pace of about three leagues in circumference, and 
built a city, which was called Alexandria. In lefs than 20 
days the ramparts were raifed, and the houfes built ; and, in 
order to people it, he ranfomed al! the prifoners he could 
find, fettled in it feveral Macedonians, who were worn cut in 
the fervice, and permitted many natives of the country, at 
their own requeft, to inhabit it. His next confli& was with 
the Scythians, whom he defeated with difficulty, and to 
whom, as he had other objeéts in view, he granted a peace on 
their own terms. The Sace, who were a powerful nation, 
fubmitted to him, and, by an embafly, requefted his friend- 
fhip. 
At this time Alexander received a reinforcement of upwards 
of 16,000 men from Macedonia and Greece, and was thus 
enabled to fubdue all thofe who rebelled ; and, to curb them 
for the future, he built feveral fortreffes in Margiana. But he 
was gradually throwing off both the habit and manners of a 
Macedonian prince, and affuming thofe of an eaftern defpot. 
He was alfo furrounded by a number of fycophants, who are, 
and ever will be, fays one of his biographers, the bane of 
princes, and the curfe of nations. “Thefe, by indulging his 
humour and foothing his paffions, precipitated him into ex- 
travagances of condut, and deprived him of that equani- 
mity and moderation, which were neceilary for preferving the 
acquifitions he had made. One faithful friend declined con- 
curring in this general adulation. At a banquet which 
fucceeded the facrifices performed at the anniverlary feftival 
of Bacchus, the honour of which Alexander had transferred 
to the Diofcuri, z. e. to Caftor and Pollux, fome of 
the attendants extolled the aétions of the Macedonian 
prince above thofe of Caftor and Pollux, and even of Her- 
cules. Clytus remonftrated, alleging, that ‘* he could not 
bear to hear {uch indignities offered to the gods, or the cre- 
dit of ancient heroes undervalued, to tickle the ears of a liv- 
ing prince.”? As to Alexander’s aétions, he allowed they 
were great and glorious, but he maintained that they were 
not fupernatural; that the army had fhared in them, and 
that they had.a right to participate ia the praife belonging 
to.them. Alexander was indignant ; and, as Clytus pro- 
ceeded in the fame ftrain, and affirmed that he had preferved 
the life of the king at the battle of the Granicus, flretching 
eut his arm and faying, * this hand, O Alcxander, faved 
thee;”’ the king rufhed upon him, and endeavoured to kill 
him, but was prevented by the interpofition of friends. At 
length, however, when his friends retired, he feized a lance, or 
long Macedonian pike, and laid Clytus dead on the {pot. His 
paffion foon fubfided, and refle€ting on the deed he had per- 
petrated, he indulged exceffive grief, refufed food for three 
days, neglected his apparel, and, as fome fay, would have 
flain himfelf with the pike that killed Clytus. Flattered, 
however, by the army, and perverted by the deteftable doc- 
trine of Anaxarchus of Abdera, the fophift, who taught 
him, “ that let a fovereign prince do what he will, all his 
actions are juft and lawful,” he foon became more compofed 
aad tranquil; and lectures of this kind were more acceptable 
to his mind, already corrupted, than the honeft and moral dif- 
courfes addreffed to him, with a view of fettling his mind, by 
Callifthenes, the difciple and relation of Ariftotle. His fer- 
vile attendants renewed their adulation, attempted to per- 
fuade him that he was more than man, and that it was un- 
jut and difloyal in his fubjeéts not to own his divinity ; and 
fome of the moft officious of them, amongit whom Anaxar- 
chus was the chief, endeavoured to engage the Greeks as 
well as the Afiatics to pay him adoration. Alexander was 
pleafed ; and was highly provoked by a ipeech of Callif- 
thenes, who attempted to awaken in his mind more fober 
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thoughts. His reafoning was ineffectual ; and it was deter- 
mined that when the king drank to any guett, he fhould im- 
mediately rife, adore him, and having received a kils from 
the king, depart. 3 

The feveral circumftances that have been now recited, 
produced a new conf{piracy again{t the king ; and the con- 
{pirators, being difcovered, were floned to death by the 
army. Callifthenes was apprehended, and, as fome fay, 
carried about in chains, till he dicd a natural death, but, 
according to others, he was fist racked and then crucified 
The death of Callifthenes, fays Seneca (Nat. Qualk. lib. 
vis c. 23.), is an eternal reproach to Alexander, and a crime 
of fo horrid a nature, that no quality, however excellent, 
nor military exploit, however illuitrious, can ever efface’ tts 
infamy. In faveur of Alexander it is faid, that he killed 
many thoufand Perfians; that he dethroned and killed Da- 
rius, the moit powerful king of the earth; that he conquered 
innumerable provinces and nations, penetrated as far as the 
ocean, and extended the bounds of his empire from the moit 
remote part of Thrace to the extremities of the ealt. Ia 
anfwer toveach of thefe particulars, «* Yes,’? fays Seneca, 
“but he murdered Callifthenes;” a crime of fo heinous a 
nature, that it entirely obliterates the glory of all his other 
actions. 

The only ftrong hold which the rebels ftill retained was 
the Sogdian rock, cr the rock of Oxus, into which Ox- 
yartes, the BaGtrian, had conveyed his wife and family. It 
was defended by Arimazes, with 30,000 foldiers under his 
command, and furnifhed with provifions for two years. It 
was deemed by its fituation impregnable; and therefore, 
when Alexander, before he commenced the fiege, fummoned 
the garrifon to fubmit, the commander infulted him, and 
afked ‘* whether Alexander, who was able to do all things, 
could alfo fly ; and whether nature, on a fudden, had given 
him wings?” Alexander was highly exafperated, and fele@ted 
from the mountaineers in his army 300 of the mokt aétive 
and dexterous, directing them to feek a path to the top of 
the rock ; to which the greater numbe; of them at laft af. 
cended by,means of wedges and ropes. When Alexander 
perceived the appointed fignal, he fent a meflage to the 
commander, fummoning him to furrender, and informing 
him, ‘ that he had now a corps of winged foldiers.”? The 
whole Macedonian camp refounded with the fhout of * vic- 
tory,” and the Barbarians furrendered the place at difcre- 
tion. Alexander’s refentment was invincible, and, regardlefs 
of the dictates of humanity, he ordered Arimazes and the 
principal nobility of the country who fought fhelter in his 
camp to be fcourged with rods, and afterwards to be fixed 
to crofies at the foot of the rock. After the reduéiion of 
Sogdia, he marched into the country of the Paratace, 
where was another fortrefs, called the rock of Chorianes, 
which was alfo deemed impregnable. After the fiege was 
begun, Chorianes, the commander, was induced by Oxyartes 
to furrender it; and having been enrolled in the number of 
Alexander’s friends, he was entrufted with the charge of it, 
and in return for this honourable treatment, fupplied. the 
Macedonian army with provifions. On one of thefe occa- 
fions, Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartes, who was efteemed 
the moft beautiful woman in Afia, after the death of the 
wife of Darius, fell into the hands of the conqueror; and 
fuch was the influence of her charms, that he publicly ef- 
poufed her. 

India was the next obje& to which Alexander dire@ed his 
attention. Accordingly he difpatched a herald to Taxiles, 
and the other princes on this fide the river Indus, enjoining 
their fubmiffion ; and Hepheltion, with part of the army, 
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was difpatched to join Taxiles and the reft of the Indian 
princes, who were come out to meet them, and to reduce 
the country as far as this river. ‘This commiffion was eafily 
and f{peedily executed. Alexander bent his march towards 
the river Choalpes, and reduced feveral places in his progrefs, 
among which Andaca was one of the molt confiderable. 
He proceeded againft the Afpiti and Affaceni, whom he 
fucceflively defeated, notwithflanding obftinate refittance ; 
but having invefted Magaza, the capital of the latter people, 
he was wounded in the fiege, and the army was repeatedly 
repulfed. At length, however, the Indians were compelled 
to fubmit; and, by avaét of perfidy, which Diodorus Siculus 
feverely condemns, they were all put to the {word. Plutarch 
alfo reproaches the king for this barbarous action. Ora and 
Bazira, and the rock of Aornus, to which the inhabitants 
of the latter place retired, were next reduced; and Alex- 
ander proceeded to the river Indus, where Hepheftion and 
Perdiccas had already provided a bridge of boats for the 
paflage of the army. Having refrefhed his troops in the 
territory of his friend and ally, Taxiles, Alexander pafled 
the Indus, B. C. 3273 and advanced forward to the Hy- 
dafpes, known in modern times by the name of the Betah 
or Chelum, or, according to the orthography of Major 
Rennell, Behut and [hylum, where Porus with a large army 
lay encamped to difpute his paflage. When he approached 
the banks of this river, he found that the people with whom 
he had to contend were not to be fubdued fo eafily as the 
Perfians, and other Afiatics. Tie Indians were not only a 
very tall and robuft, but alfo a very hardy and well difci- 
plined people; and their king Porus, a prince of high f{pint, 
invincible courage, and good condudt.. Alexander, however, 
after encountering great difficulties, on account of the in- 
undations to which the Indian rivers are fubjeét at the time 
of his march, which was Midfummer, or about the height 
of the rainy feafon, pafled the Hydafpes; and, having van- 
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Porus, who was flain in the ation, he encountered Porus 
himfelf at the head of 4000 horfe, 30,000 foot, 300chariots, 
and 200, or as Q. Curttus fays, (lib. viil. 13.) 85 elephants. 
The difpute, though fhort, was very bloody. Porus be- 
haved with fingular prudence and intrepidity ; but the In- 
dians were completely routed after a great flaughter. Porus, 
compelled to fubmit, was conduted to Alexander, who re- 
ceived him with refpeét, and treatcd him with kindnefs. When 
he was afked ‘* how he wifhed to be treated?’’ Porus re- 
plied, “as aking.” “ That, for my own fake,” faid Alex- 
ander, “I fhall do.” ‘* And therein,”’ rejoined Porus, * is 
comprehended all that I can afk.”” Alexander gave him his 
liberty, reftored his kingdom with additional provinees ; and 
Porus, in return, became his true friend and conftant ally. 
For perpetuating the remembrance of this victory two cities 
were built; one called Nica, and the other Bucephala. 
Paffing the river Acefines, he entered the territories of an- 
other Porus, and in purfuit of him eroffed the Hydraotes ; 
and having conquered the whole kingdom of this prince, he 
gave it to Porus his ally. In the midft of this fuccefs 
Alexander received advice, that the Cathe, Oxydrace, and 
Malli, the moft warlike nations in India, were confederated 
againft him, and had affembled a great army. He determined 
immediately to attack them ; and, though they made a vi- 
gorous defence, they were put to flight; and foon after, their 
city of Sangala was takem by ftorm and razed. He then 
prepared to pafs the Hyphalis, having nothing in view, as 
Arrian fays, but to feek new enemies. Here he was told 
that after paffing this river, he mutt travel 11 days through 
deferts, and that he would then arrive at the Ganges, the 


Jargeft river in India; and that farther in the country were: 
the Gangaride and’ Prafii, who were colle@ting a great force 
in order to oppofe his entering into their dominions. Ru- 
mours of this kind were fpread through the army, and pro- 
duced no inconfiderable degree of difcontent and murmur. 
Unable to allay the ferment that was prevailing among the 
troops, and to fatisfy them, that they had any objeét in view 
which could warrant their being led on to new difficulties and 
toils, he was conftrained to terminate his progrefs, and to 
prepare for his return. When his purpofe was made known 
to the army, he was faluted with loud acclamations, and ree 
ceived the thanks of his followers ; ‘*becaufe ”? they faid, 
** he who was invincible had fuffered himfelf to be overcome 
by their prayers.”” On the banks of the Hyphafis, the mo- 
dern Beyah, which were the limits of his conquefts, he 
caufed to be ere&ted 12 altars, on which facrifices were of- 
fered. Thefe altars, if we may believe the biographer -of ' 
‘Apollonius Tyanzus, were ftill remaining, with legible in- 
{criptions, when that fantaftic fophift vifited India, 373 
years after Alexander’s expedition. Philoftrat. vita Apol- 
lon. lib. ii. c. 43. ed. Oleariz. 

Having exhibited public fhews in the Grecian manner, he 
added all the conquered country to the dominions of Porus, 
and began his retrograde march towards the river Hydraotes. 
From thence he proceeded to the Acefines, and marched on 
to the Hydafpes, propofing to embark on the river Indus, 
and to pafs by this river to the ocean. Whillt he was march- 
ing near thefe rivers, he obferved many crocodiles, and that 
the country produced beans like thofe of Egypt ; and hence 
he inferred, that he had difcovered the fource of the Nile, 
and prepared a fleet to fail down the Hydafpes to Egypt. 
Strabo. Geog. lib. xv. p. 1020. This circumftance fhews, 
that the knowledge of the Greeks, in his age, did not extend ® 
beyond the limits of the Mediterranean. The breadth of the 
Panjab, as it is now called, through which Alexander paffeds 
from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock on the Indus, is 
computed to be 259 geographical miles, ina ftraight line $ 
and his march, computed in the fame manner, did not exceed 
above 200 miles. But in his advance and return, his troops 
were fo fpread over the country, and all his movements were 
fo exaGily meafured and delineated by men of fcience, whom 
he kept in pay for the purpofe, that he acquired a very ex- 
tenfive and accurate knowledge of that part of India, 

Having prepared a fleet, confilting of So veflels of three 
banks of oars, and about 20900 leffer thips and tranfports, 
and having offered facrifices to the gods, he embarked, and 
at the fignal of the found of a trumpet the fleet began to 
move. Having arrived at the confluence of the Acefines 
with the Hydafpes, where thefe united ftreams roll with 
great rapidity into the Indus, many of his veffels were loft, 
he himfelf was in danger, and Nearchus, the commander of 
the fleet, not a little perplexed. When the danger was palit, 
and the fleet and army were joined, Alexande went on fhore ; 
and began his march through a defert country, in order to 
reduce the Malli and Oxydrace, who were raifing forces to 
oppofe him. He furprifed them, unprepared, and unex- 
pecting his arrival; many of them were flain in the field, and 
the reft fled into the city and fhut the gates. In ftorming 
their principal city, Alexander, with a romantic valour, 
which approached to fool-harditets, fealed the walls, and 
leaped down into the city, accompanied by only three of his 
guards. Whilft he perfonally encountered a fevere attack, 
he was wounded, and fainted through lofs of blood; two 
of his guards, who were themfelves wounded, covered him 
with their fhields; till the foldiers from without afcended 
the walls, threw themfelves into the city, and by an a&t ‘a 
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the moft undaunted refolution refcued their fovereign ; 
though, when he was carried out upon his fhield to the 
camp, his recovery was very doubtful. As foon as he was 
able, he rejoined his forces, and was received in the camp 
with great joy. : , 
His firft thoughts were now dire&ted to the increafe of his 
fleet; and having accomplifhed this obje&t, having given 
order for ere&ting a city in the commodious fituation afforded 
“by the confluence of two great rivers, and having conferred 
upon Oxyartes, the father of his wife Roxana, the govern- 
ment of Paropamifus, with fome additional territories, he 
embarked on board his fleet and continued his voyage. But 
as he proceeded, he was occafionally employed in reducing 
fome Indian princes, who were either negligent in paying 
him the attention and refpeét to which he conceived himfelf 
intitled, or who aétually took up arms againft him. Of this 
number were Muficanus, the fovereign of one of the richett 
and moft populous kingdoms in India; Oxycanus, another 
Indian prince, who was taken prifoner ; and Sambus, whofe 
capital Sindomana opened its gates to receive him. Mufi- 
canus afterwards revolted; and Alexander direéted him to 
be carried back into his own domintons, to be there crucified, 
together with all the Brachmans who were about him, and 
who had inftigated him to this revolt. ‘The king next failed 
to Patala, the modern atta, an ifland formed by two 
branches of the river Indus, where he ordered an haven and 
convenient docks to be conitruéted for his fhips ; and when 
he had careened his fleet, he failed down the right-hand 
branch of the river towards the ocean. As they approached 
the fea, they were expofed to great danger for want of fkil- 
ful pilots; and therefore, after having gratified his vanity by 
entering the ocean beyond the Indus, performing religious 
rites in honour of Neptune, and furveying two {mall iflands, 
he returned to Patala. Having furveyed the other branch 
of the Indus, and found a place of fafety for his fleet, he 
gave direGtions to Nearchus to condué the fleet, by the 
ocean, at the proper feafon, through the Perfian gulf, up 
the river Tigris, to meet him and his army in Mefopotamia; 
and he departed with the army in order to march back by 
iand to Babylon. From the refearches of Major Rennell 
we learn, that the diltance of that place on the Hydafpes, 
where Alexander fitted out his fleet, from the ocean, cannot 
be lefs than a thoufand British miles. Confidering the various 
operations by which he was retarded, and the flow navigation 
of fuch a fleet as he conduéted, it is no wonder that he was 
above nine months before he reached the ocean. When we 
attend to the various movements of his troops, the number 
of cities which they took, and the different itates which they 
fubdued, he may be juftly faid to have explored the coun- 
tries through which he pafled. , 
Alexander, having left Patala, crofled the Arabis, and 
marched through the country of the Oritz, whofe capital 
he feized and converted into a new_and noble city, which 
he committed to the government of Hepheftion. He then 
purfued his arduous march through Gedrofia; and in the 
whole of his progrefs fuffered much from ficknefs, exceffive 
heats and fatigue, and alfo from famine and thirft; fo that 
he brought back from India f{earcely the fourth part of his 
army, which had confifted of 120,000 foot, and 15,000 
horfe. Inthefe circumitances, trying and diltrefling as they 
were, he maintained an invincible refolution and patience, 
and by his example encouraged the perfeverance of his troops. 
Having refted and refrefhed his army at the capital of Ge- 
drofia, he prepared his march into Caramania, a very plen- 
tiful country, where his attendants were amply recompenfed 
for the hardfhips and fatigues they had endured. Here he 


punifhed thofe governors who were charged with mal- 
adminiftration, fome of whom were put to death; and re- 
dreffed the various grievances which the people had fuffered 
during his abfence. He then continued his march through 
Caramania, and was joined by Nearchus, his admiral; and 
turning afide to Perlia, he vifited the tomb of Cyrus, at 
Pafargade ; ordered Orfines, the governor of Perfia, who 
was charged with many atrocious crimes, to be crucified, 
and placed Peuceftas, who had faved his life in a city of the 
Malli, in his room; and commanded Baryaxes, a Mede, 
who had ufurped the title and tiara of king, to be put to 
death. In thefe marches Calanus, an Indian brachman, 
who had accompanied Alexander, finding his health de- 
clining, requefted to have a funeral pile prepared ; on the , 
top of which he ftretched himfelf at full length, and re- 
mained without voice or motion in the midit of the 
flames. 

At Sufa, to which Alexander next marched, he put to 
death Abulites and his fon Oxathres, who were charged 
with enormous crimes in the adminiftration of public affairs ; 
and he attempted to unite the Macedonians and Perfians, by 
forming alliances between the nobleft families of Perfia and 
the principal perfons of his own court; and he himfelf fet 
them an example by taking two wives of the royal blood of 
Perfia, viz. Statira, the daughter of Darius, and Paryfetis, 
the daughter of Ochus. He alfo beltowed fortunes on 
thofe Perfian ladies of high rank, who were married to his 
own principal officers. He likewife paid the debts of his 
army, and conferred rewards and promotions on thofe whe 
had fignalized themfelves in his fervice, without diftin@ion 
of country. 

Alexander, having ftill a curiofity to fee the ocean, and 
to explore the maritime parts of his empire, went down from 
Sufa upon the river Eulzus; and having croffed the Perfian 
gulf to the mouth of the Tigris, went up that river to the 
army, which was previoufly encamped, under the command 
of Hephzetion, on its banks, near the city of Opis, Here 
he iffued an edi& that thofe Macedonians, who were either 
unable or unwilling to make any more campaigns, might have 
their difcharge, and return home, and that thofe who chofe 
to remain with him fhould be duly encouraged. This edi&t, 
which was intended to pleafe the army, produced a contrary 
effet, and excited a mutiny, which was quelled by extraordi- 
nary refolution and intrepidity. Wohilft the foldiers furround- 
ed the tribunal on which he was feated, all clamouring for 
their difcharge, reproaching him with the favours which he 
had conferred on the Barbarians, and infolently telling him, 
that his father Ammon and he might go and fubdue the world 
by themfelves, he leaped into the midit of them, ordered his 
guards to feize 13 of the ringleaders, whom he pointed out, 
and commanded their immediate execution. ‘Vhis aé& ter= 
rified them into filence and fubmiffion; and then remounting 
his tribunal, he pointed ont to them, in an eloquent fpeech, 
the jultice of his own condu& and the folly of theirs. He 
afterwards promoted the Perfian nobility to the principal 
commands in his army ; and by thus feeming to transfer his 
confidence to them, he humbled the Macedonians, and in- 
duced them to deliver up the authors of the fedition, and 
earneftly to feek reconciliation and fayour; which they ob- 
tained, and which were fucceeded by a folemn fettival at 
which gooo perfons were prefent. 

At Ecbatana, whither he next went, he offered facrifices, 
and exhibited fports and games; which were followed by a 
royal banquet ; but his joy on this occafion was unexpectedly 
interrupted by the fudden illnefs and death of Hephettion. 
From Ecbatana he marched againft the Coffeans, and fub+ 
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dved them ; and he then purfucd his coufe towards Baby- 
len, where he formed a variety of projects, for improving 
the city and extending his dominions, He propofed invading 
and conquering Arabia, draining the Babylonian fens, and 
conflru@ting in the city a bafon, capable of containing a 
thoufand gallies. But before he could execute any of thefe 
grand fehemes, he was feized with a fever, which, as fome 
fay, was occafioned, orat leat ageravated, by exce {fs ef drink- 
ing, and which in a few days terminated in his death. He 
died on Yhe 21it of April, in the fecond year of the 114th 
Olympiad, BaGn223 after he had lived 32 years and eight 
months, and reigned 12 years and eight months. When his 
principal courtiers, perceiving his death to be inevitable, 
afked him to whom he left the empire, he anfwered, ‘ to 
the moft worthy :’”? and when Perdiccas enquired at what 
time they fhould pay him divine honours, he replied, ‘* when 
you are happy 3” and having prozounced thefe words, he 
expired. When Alexander’s corpfe had been embalmed 
after the manner of the Egyptians and Chaldeans, Aridzus, 
his baflard brother, who bad been declared king, was ap- 
pointed to convey it to the temple of Jupiter Ammon. ‘Two 
whole years (fee ABlian. lib. xiii. c. 30. tom.i. p.598.) were 
employed in preparing for this magnificent funeral, which 
made Olympias bewail the fate of her fon, who having had 
the ambition to rank himfelf among the gods, was fo long 
deprived of burial, a privilege allowed to the meaneft of 
mortals, The funeral proceflion, conducted by Arideus, 
was fingularly fplendid ; and fome of our readers may pro- 
bably be amufed by the following brief account of it. It 
was preceded by pioneers, who cleared the way ; and it con- 
filted firft and principally of a fuperb chariot in which the 
remains of the king were conveyed. ‘The naves and {pokes 
of the axle-trees of this carriage were covered with gold, 
and their extremities, made of gold, reprefented the muicles 
of lions biting a dart. It was drawn by 64 mules, har- 
nefled to four draught-beams or poles; and thefe mules 
were adorned with crowns of gold, and collars enriched with 
precious ftones and golden bells. On the chariot was ereéted 
a pavilion of folid gold, 12 feet wide and 18 feet long, fup- 
ported by Ionic columns; and the infide was ornamented 
with jewels, difpofed in the form of fhells. “The circum- 
ference was beautified with a fringe of golden net-work, to 
the threads of which were fufpended large bells, the found 
of which might be heard at a great diftance. ‘The external 
decorations confifted of four relievos. ‘he firft reprefented 
Alexander feated in a military chariot, with a fplerdid {cep- 
tre in his hand, and furrounded on one fide with a troop of 
Macedonians in arms, and on the other with an equal number 
of armed Perfians; and thefe were preceded by the king’s 
equerries. Tn the fecond were.feen elephants harneffed, with 
a band of Indians feated before, and a band of Macedo- 
nians, feated behind, and armed for battle. he third ex- 
hibited feveral {quadrons of horfe in military array. The 
fourth reprefented fhips prepared for battle. ‘The entrance 
of the pavilion was guarded by golden lions. The four 
corners were adorned with ftatues of gold, reprefenting 
vidtories, with trophies of arms in their hands. Under the 
pavilion was placed a fquare throne of gold, adorned with 
the heads of animals, with golden circles round their necks, 
and to which were attached crowns, glittering with the moft 
brilliant colours, and fuch as were carried about at the cele- 
bration of facred folemnities. At the foot of the throne 
was placed the coffin of Alexander, formed of beaten gold, 
and half filled with aromatic fpices and perfumes; and the 
coffin was covered by a pall of purple, wrought with gold. 
The arms of the Monarch were difpofed in the manner in 


which he ufed to wear them, between the coffin and the 
throne. The outfide of the pavilion was covered with pure 
ple flowered with gold; and the top terminated in a large 
golden crown, refembling a clufler of olive branches. The. 
rays of the fun, which darted on this diadem, as the chariot 
moved, caufed it to emit a kind of rays refembling thofe 
of lightning. ‘The chariot was followed by the royalguards, 
armed and magnificently arrayed. Among the numerous 
attendants and fpeCtators, who were aflembled on this oc- 
cafion, Ptolemy advanced, with a numerous guard of his 
beit troops, as far as Syria, to meet the proceffion. He 
prevented their depofiting the corpfe in the temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon, and caufed it to be conveyed, firft to the city 
of Memphis, and thence to Alexandria. Here he reared 
a magniticent temple to the memory of Alexander, and ren- 
dered him all the honours which were ufually paid to demi- 
gods and heroes by Pagan antiquity. Freinfhemius, in 
his fupplement to Livy (lib. cxxxiil. c. 65. toin. vi. p. QIO. 
ed. Drakenb.), relates, after Leo Africanus, who lived in: 
the 15th century, that the tomb of Alexander was to be 
feen in his time, and that it was reverenced by the, Mahome- 
tans, as the monument not only of an illuftrious king, but 
of a great prophet. 

As to the iffue of Alexander, we may obferve in general, 
that by Barfina, or Arlinoe, the daughter of Artabazus, 
and the widow of Memnon, a lady of great beauty and 
merit, he had a fon named Hereules, who was afterwards 
murdered; by Roxana, the beft beloved of his wives, he 
had a pofthumous fon, named Alexander, who for a time 
enjoyed the title of king; by Cleophes, queen of part of 
India, he had a fon named Alexander, who fucceeded his. 
mother in her kingdom ; by Statira, the daughter of Darius, 
he had no children, nor by Paryfatis, the daughter of 
Ochus. 4 

As to the extent of the Macedonian empire, and the dif- 
tribution of it after his death; fee Empire. ; 

As to his perfon, Alexander was of a-middle fize, with 
his neck fomewhat awry, with full eyes, anda fierce majef- 
tic countenance. Either through tafte or vanity he would 
never fuffer any portraiture to be formed of him except by: 
the greateft artifts of his age; Praxiteles in {culpture, Ly- 
fippus in caft metal, and Apelles in painting. 

As to his talents and chara¢ter, they have been differently 
appreciated by his biographers. From his more ancient 
biographers, whofe memoirs are in a great meafure lott, five 
pofterior writers have compiled the hiftory of his life, namely, 
Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Arrian, Q. Curtius, and Tro- 
gus, abridged by Juftin. The Paron de St. Croix, in his 
“ Critical Inquiry ito the Life of Alexander the Great by. 
the ancient Hiftorians,”’ which firft appeared in the memoirs 
of the French Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, 
and obtained the premium of that fociety in 1772, and of 
which Sir R. Clayton publifhed an Englifh tranflation, with 
notes and obfervations, in 1793, has appreciated the merit 
and veracity of thefe hiftorians. fiftorians, fays another 
writer, have confidered him either as an enterprizing and 
fuccefsful prince, the glory of whofe great ations fearcely: 
fuffered the blemifhes in his perfonal conduét to be feen, 
which is the light in which Arrian has placed him; or they 
make his virtues and vices alike confpicuous, which feems ta 
have been the view of Curtius. Philofophers and moral 
writers have dealt more ftri€ily with him, and have therefore 
feldom run into high panegyrics, Plutarch only excepted ; 
whe, in his orations on the fortune and virtue of Alexander, 
{peaks as a rhetorician, The fatirift Lucian hath defcribed 
him with great f{pirit and with confummate judgment ; but 
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be feems to liave kept his eye too clofely on the latter {cenes 
of his life, when his fortune, not bis merit, was at its greatett 
height. It is juftly obferved by Livy (lib. ix. c. 18), that 
Alexander appears very different, according to the times or 
feafons in which we confider him. He difcovers in hima 
kind of double Alexander; the one wife, temperate, judi- 
cious, brave, intrepid, but at the fame time prudent and 
circumf{pec ; the other immerfed in all the wantonnefs of an 
haughty profperity; vain, proud, arrogant, fiery; foftened 
by delights, and abandoned to intemperance and exceflés ; 
in a word, refembling Darius rather than Alexander, and 
having made the Macedonians degenerate into all the vices of 
the Perfians, by the new turn of mind, and the new manners 
he affumed after his conqueits. M. Rollin, guided by this 
clue, contemplates him in two different periods of his life, 
and: correfponding afpects of his charaéter: firft, from his 
youth to the battle of Iflus and the fiege of Tyre; and 
fecondly, from that victory to his death. In the firlt period, 
we acknowledge and admire a happy difpofition, cultivated 
and improved by education. He had a great, noble, and 
generous foul, which was delighted in beftowing favours and 
doing fervice. He was alfo aétuated by a high degree of 


emulation and love of glory ;. he was betimes accuftomed to- 


exercifes of body and mind, and to a fober and temperate 
mode of living. No prince in the world had a nobler edu- 
cation than Alexander; fo that he was converfant in elo- 
quence, poetry, polite learning, the whole cirele of arts, 
and the moft abitracted and fublime feiences; and in the 
progrefs of his years he was a favourer and promoter of li- 
terature and the arts, and attached to his train poets, orators, 
and philofophers. Under Ariftotle he enjoyed fingular ad- 
vantages of inftruction ; nor was he infenfible of their value ; 
and he rendered effential fervice to f{cience by the prefents 
which he conferred on-his preceptor, for enabling him to 
purfue his enquiries in natural hiftery. He alfo employed 
men of talents of every defcription, and liberally rewarded 
them. In the early life of Alexander we perceive and ad- 
mire the judgment manifefted in his converfation with. the 
Perfian ambafladors ; the wifdom with which he ated 2s 
regent during his father’s abfence, and by which he pacified 
the feuds that had broken out in Macedonia ; and the valour 
by which he diftinguithed himfelf in the battle of Chzronea. 
The firlt years of his reign were, perhaps, all circumétances 
eonfidered, the moft glorious of his life. At 20 years of 
age, he appeafed intefline feuds, fubjeGted foreign enemies, 
difarmed Greece, when molt of its flates were combined 
againft him; and in three years accomplifhed the plan which 
his father had projeted. For effecting thefe purpofes, in- 
trepidity and prudence, courage and prefence of mind, thofe 
qualities which form the chara€ter of the true hero, were 
indifpenfable. In the former part of his expedition againtt 
Darius, the fame qualities are manifeft. When he was {carce 
20 years old, with dangers, domeftic and foreign, threaten- 
ing him, with a treafury not only exhaufted but encumbered 
with debts, with an army much inferior to that of the 
Perfians, Alexander turns his eye towards Babylon and 
Sufa, and projects the conqueft of a vaft empire. The 
fwiftnefs of the execution correfponded to the wifdom of 
the project. Having gained the affeCtion of his officers by 
an unparalleled liberality, and the attachment of his foldiers 
by condefcenfion and affability, he aftonifhed his enemies by 
bold enterprizes, terrified them by examples of feverity, and 
won them by acts of humanity and clemency. The paflage 
of the Granicus, followed by a famous victory; the two 
celebrated fieges of Miletus and Halicarnaffus, exhibited ta 
Affia a young conqueror, to whom no part of military {ci- 


ence was unknown. When he allowed to thofe whom he 
conquered, and who readily fubmitted, the enjoyment of 
their liberties and ancient laws, obfervers were led to believe, 
that the conqueror had ro other view than to make naticns 
happy, and to procure them an eafy ard lating peace. The 
two battles of Iffus and Arbcla, with the fiege of Tyre, 
proved, that Alexander poffeiled the qualities of a great 
foldier ; fill in chufing the field of battle ; prefence of mind 
in ifluing proper orders even in the heat of aGlion ; courage 
animated by prefling dangers ; impetuous activity, tempered 
and guided by caution and circum{peétion ; and an invincible 
firmnefs and conftancy, neither difconcerted by unforefcen 
obftacles nor difcouraged by difficulties. he circumitance 
which raifes Alexander abeve moit conquerors, and, as it 
were, above himfelf, was his condu€&t toward the mother, 
wife, and daughters cf Darius; all of them princefles, 
whofe beauty was not to be parallelled through the whole 
of Afia. If this conduét towards the family of Darius had 
been accompanied with the grant of a peace, which he fup- 
plicated on terms fo humiliating to him{clf, and fo advan- 
tageous to Alexander, the conqueror would have rifen {till 
higher in our efteem. Alexander, it is faid, had a foul ca- 
pable of friendihip ; he endeared himfelf to his officers and 
foldiers, by his attention and familiarity ; he grieved for 
them when they were fick, rejoiced in their recovery, and 
participated in whatever befel them. 

If we follow Alexander to the fecond period of his hif- 
tory, after the battle of Iffus, we fhall fee the virtues and. 
noble qualities of this prince degenerate on a fudden, and 
make way for the greateit vices and the moft brutal paflions. 
Was ever enterprife more wild and extravagant than that of 
croffing the deferts of Lybia, and interrupting the courfe 
of his victories, in order to purchafe a title, that of the fon 
of Jupiter Ammon, which, in reality, only ferved to render 
him contemptible. The drugkennefs and debauchery to 
which he addicted himfelf, and the follies and crimes of 
which he was guilty in his feafons of intoxication, degrade 
his chara&ter, and expofe it to ju‘t abhorrence and contempt. 
What fhall we fay of his marking his footfteps with fire and 
blood, of his burning cities and flaughtering their inha- 
bitants ? cf his burning Perfepohs, murdering Clytus, putting 
Philotas to the torture, difyracing Parmenio, an old, tricd, 
faithful friend, and putting both father and fon to death, 
and of permitting Callilthenes, the philofopher, to die in a 
dungeon, or in a worfe mode? what apology can be made 
for his wanton cruelties? the devattation of whole countries, 
the flaughter of millions of iuhabitants, the crucifixion of 
an Indian prince, and the punifhment of many Brahmins, 
whofe only crime had been that of encouraging their coun- 
trymen to defend their lberties again{t a lawlefs invader? 
well might the Gentco annals call him ‘*a moit mighty 
robber and murderer.”? How jultly does the author of the 
firft book of Maccabees chara€terize him, by faying that 
“he butchered kings,” eefaks Buosrsss ons yns. His debau- 
cheries, his abominable revellings, his more than Afiatic 
luxury, his Sardanapalian effeminacy, were fo flagrant, that 
his warmeit encomia{ts have not been bold enough to deny, 
nor even to palliate them. 

As to his magnanimity and generofity, which have been 
wonderfully extolled, thefe, upon clofe examination, would 
probably appear to be the fruits of that fame vain-glorious 
ambition, which was the main fouree of all his ations. 
His liberal prefents to writers and artifts were the price of - 
the grofleft adulation ; the mott pitiful f{eribbler, if he was 
lavifh in his flattery, was as lavifhly repaid for his grateful 
incenfe ; and a Cherilus, a Cleo, and an Agis, (the very 
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dvegs of vaeir réfpective countries, as Q. Curtius calls them) 
were as fure of being recompenfed as an Arittotle or a Xeno- 
phon, and were preferred by this famous hero, even to his 
own relations and generals. :He was not lefs liberal to 
fingers, harpers, and pipers ; on whom he beftowed. at one 
caroufal, above :t0,000 talents, as we may naturally fup- 
poles for chanting his bloody viCtories and refounding his 
raiie. 
: If we examine his..chara€ter as a warrior and a conque- 
ror, and trace his military exploits to their moving {pring ; 
it is natural to dire&t our enquiry to the juftice of the war 
in which he engages, without a regard to which fe is not 
a conqueror-and a hero, but an ufurper and a robber. If 
we allow that-the Perfians were the avowed enemies of the 
Greeks, what right had Alexander over the great number 
of nations who did not even know the name of Greece, 
and had never done or defigned him the leaft injury? The 
Scythian ambaflador fpeke juftly, when he faid: What 
have we to do with thee? we never once-fet our foot in thy 
country. Are not thofe who live in woods allowed to be 
ignorant of thee, and the place from whence thou comeft ? 
Thou boafteft, that the only defign of thy:marching is to 
extirpate robbers.; and thou thyfelf art the greateft robber 
-in the world!”? To the fame effedt was the anfwer of the 
ypirate, when Alexander queftioned ‘him, what «right he 
chad to infeft the feas? “The fame that thou haft to infeft 
the univerfe ; but becaufe I do this in.a {mall fhip, Lam 
called a robber; and“becaufe thou afteft the fame part with 
a great fleet, thou art entitled a conqueror.” ‘Upon the 
yprinciple now flated, what idea ought we to form of Alex- 
ander’s laft conquelts? Was ever ambition more extravagant, 
or rather more furious, than that of this prince? Ht 1s re- 
lated that Alexander, when he was told by Anaxargus:the 
philofopher, that there was an infinite number of worlds, 
wept in thinking, that it would be impoffible for ‘him to 
conquer them all, fince he had not yet conquered one. 
Val. Max. lib. viii. c. 14. Is it wrong in Seneca, (‘Nat. 
Quett. lib. iii. in prefs) to compare thofe pretended heroes, 
who have gained ‘renown no otherwife than by the ruin 
of nations, to a conflagration and a flood, which lay wafte 
and deftroy, or to wild beafts who fubfift merely by blood 
and flaughter? Alexander, continues this writer, (De Benef. 
Jib. i. c. 13.) an unjult robber from his youth, a cruel ra- 
vager of provinces, an infamous murderer of his friends, 
makes his happinefs and glory to confift in rendering himfelf 
formidable to all mortals; forgetting that, not only the 
fierceft animals, but even the vileft, make themfelves feared 
‘by their poifons. If the conquelts of Alexander are exa- 
mined in themfelves feparately from their moving fpring, 
we fhall find that they are frequently effected by a kind of 
valour nearly allied to a ‘boldnefs that is blind, rafh, and 
impetuous ; that has no other guide befides a fenfelefs ar- 
dour for falfe glory and a wild defire of diltinguifhing itfelf 
by any methods, let them be ever fo unlawful. To form 
an accomplifhed general, prudence mutt foften and direé& 
the too fiery temper of valour; as this latter muft animate 
and warm the coldnefs and flownefs of prudence. Do 
thefe charaéteriltics belong to Alexander? When we follow 
him to fieges and battles, are we not perpetually alarmed 
for his own fafety, and that of his army? and do we not 
conclude, that they are every moment upon the point of 
being deftroyed? Plutarch, in pronouncing the eulogy of 
Alexander, as an accomplifhed hero, gives a long detail of 
the various wounds he received ; and intimates, that his 
courage was thus rendered more confpicuous. But it has 
‘een obferved in praife of Hannibal, that he was never 


wounded in all his battles, “It ought alfo to be obferved, 
in eftimatieg the charaéter of Alexander, as a conqueror 
and warrior, what Livy has fuggetted (lib. ix. c.17.), who 
were the enemies with whom he combated. ‘* Had he 
marched,’’ fays this writer, ‘ againft the Romans, he would 
foon have found, that he was no longer combating againtt 
a Darius, who, encumbered with gold and purple, the vain 
equipage of his grandeur, and dragging after him a multi- 
tude of wemen and ecunuchs, came as a prey rather than 
as an enemy ; and whom Alexander conquered without much 
blood, and without wanting any other merit, than that of 
daring to defpife what was really contemptible. He would 
have found Italy very different from -India, through which 
he marched in a riotous manner, his army quite ftupified 
with wine ; particularly when he fhould have feen the forefts 
of Apulia, the mountains of Lucania, and the ftill recent 
footfteps of the defeat of Alexander his uncle, king of 
Epirus, who there loft his life.” Alexander, therefore, 
partly owed his conqueft to the weaknefs of his enemies. 
After all it cannot be demied, that. Alexander poffeffed very 
great qualities: but they were thofe which were fitted to 
infpire admiration rather than efteem ; while the worft ren- 
dered him a:peft of mankind, and refembled him, as an ex- 
cellent biographer obferves, ‘ to one of thofe ‘baleful me- 
teors, which dazzle as they fly, but ‘ruin where they fall.” 
He pofleffed talents, fays Dr. Robertfon, { Hilt. America, 
vol. i. p. 20.) which, notwithftanding the violent paffions 
that incited him, at fome times, ‘to ‘the wildeft a@tions and 
the moft extravagant enterprizes, fitted him not only to 
conquer, but to govern the world. If we throw into the 


‘feale of his errors and vices, the prefumptious idea he enter- 
‘tained of his merit ; the high contempt he had for other 


men, not exceptipg his own father; his ardent thirft of 
praife and flattery ; his ridiculous’ notion of fancying him- 
felf the fon of Jupiter; of afcribing divinity to himfelf; of 
requiring a free, victorious people to pay him a fervile ho- 
mage, and to proftrate themfelves ignominioufly before 
him; his abandoning himfelf fo fhamefully to wine; his 
violent anger, which rifes to bratal ferocity ; the unjuft and 
barbarous execution of his braveft and molt faithful officers, 
and the murder of his moft worthy friends in the midit of 
feaits and caroufals: Can any one, fays Livy, (lib. ix. c. 17.) 
believe, that all thefe imperfeétions do not fuily the repu- 
tation of a conqueror? But Alexander’s frantic ambition, 
which knew neither law nor limits; the rafh intrepidity 
with which he braves dangers, without the leaft reafon or 
neceffity; the weaknefs and ignorance of the nations, to- 
tally unfkilled in war, againft whom he fought; do not 
thefe enervate the reafons for which he is thought to have 
merited the furname of Great, and the title of Hero? Rol- 
lin, in clofing the eflimate of Alexander’s chara&er, ob- 
ferves, that we do not find that he poffeffed the firft, the 
moft effential and moft excellent virtues of a great prince, 
fo as to be the father, the guardian, and fhepherd of his 
people ; to govern them by good laws; to make their trade, 
both by fea and land, to flourifh ; to encourage and protect 
arts and fciences; to eftablifh peace and plenty, and not 
fuffer his fubjeéts to be in any manner aggrieved or injured ; 
to maintain an agreeable harmony between all orders of the 
ftate, and make them confpire, in due proportion, to the 
public welfare ; to employ himfelf in doing juftice to all his 
fubjeéts, to hear their difputes and reconcile them ; to con- 
fider himfelf as the father of his people, confequently as 
obliged to provide for all their neceffities, and to procure 
them the feveral enjoyments of life. He adds, Alexander 
feems poffeffed of fuch qualities only as are of the fecond 
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rank, thofe of war, and thefe are all extravagant. They 
are carried to the moft rath and odious excels ; and to the 
extremes of folly and fury; whilft his kingdom is left a 
prey to the rapine and exactions of Antipater, and all the 
conquered provinces abandoned to the infatiable avarice of 
the governors, who carried their oppreffions fo far, that 
Alexander was forced to pat them to death. And as for 
his own foldicrs, when they had plundered the wealth of 
the ea't, they became fo licentious, fo debauched, and aban- 
doned to vices of every kind, that he was under a neceffity 
of paying their debts, amounting to fifteen huadred thoufand 
pounds. Although the Romans held Alexander’s memory in 
great veneration, it is very doubtful whether, in the virtuous 
ages of the commonwealth, he would have been confidered 
as fo great a man, 

Upon the whole, if an impartial perfon of good fenfe 
yeads Plutarch’s Lives of Iliuftrous Men with attention, 
they will leave fuch a kind of impreffion on his mind, as 
will make him confider Alexander one of the leaft valuable 
among them. But how {trong would the contraft be found 
had we the lives of Epaminondas, of Hannibal, and of 
Scipio? How little would Alexander appear, fet off with 
allthis titles, and furroundéd by all his conquelts, even if 
confidered in a military light, when compared with thofe 
heroes, who are truly great, and worthy of their exalted re- 
putation! Diodorus Siculus, lib. xvii. tom. ii. p. ¥60.— 253. 
Ed. Weffeling. Plutarch. Oper. tom.i. p. 664,—707. Ed. 
XMyland. Q. Curtii de Rebus geftis Alex. Mag. Paf- 
fim. Ed. Snakenb. Arriani Exped. Alexandri. Paffim. 
Ed. Gronov. Strabo, Geog. tom.i. & ii. Ed. Amit. 
1707-_ Rollin’s Anc. Hift. book xv. vol. iv. and vy. Anc. 
Un. Hik. vol. vit. p.280—437, 8vo. 

ALEXANDER Sevekus, the Roman emperor, was born 
at Acra, in Pheenicia, according to one account, in the 
year 208, but, according to ancther preferred by Gibbon, 
Deg. 12, 205. His father was a Syrian, and became a 
conful. His mother was Mamza, daughter of Julia 
Mela, the filter of Julia, wife to the emperor Severus; and 
as another daughter of Mefa was married to Heliogaba- 
lus, Alexander, or Alexianus, which was his family name, 
was firft coufin to that emperor. His mother, who was a 
woman of excellent talents and character, and who is fup- 
pofed to have imbibed Chriitian principles, paid particular 
attention. to his education, and employed {uch perfons for tnis 
purpofe as were eminent for their probity and learning. 
His application and improvement correfponded to his ad- 
vantages ; and every day was devoted to literary acquire- 
ments, and to martial exercifes. With a robult and grace- 
ful form and confiderable mental accomplifhments, he com- 
bined a mild, humane, and generous temper, fo that he not 
only abhorred every kind ee cruelty, but made it his chief 
ftudy to pleafe and oblige his parents and relations, and even 
his domettics. When Mela, his grandmother, perceived 
the approaching termination of Heliogabalus’s career of 
profligacy, fhe embraced a favourable opportunity of per- 
fuading him to adopt Alexander. Accordingly he affumed 
this name inftead of that of Alexianus, with the addition 
of Severus, and was invefted with the title of Cefar, A. D. 
z21. The young prince foon gained the affeCtions of the 
people to a degree which excited the jealoufy of the empe- 
ror; and he therefore refolved“to deitrey the envied aud 
dangerous competition, either by corrupting the manners, 
or by taking away the life of his rival. Mamza and her 


mother defeated his  defign in both thefe refpe&ts ; and by. 


means of the Pretorian guards, whofe attachment they had 
fecured, Heliogabalus’s attempt againft the honour and life 
of the young Cefar terminated in his own premature and 


- 


ignominious death. By thefe guards Alexander was ad- 
vanced to the throne, A. D. 222. The fenate concurred, 
and immediately invefted him with the various titles and 
powers annexed to the imperial dignity. At the fame time 
they offered him the name of Antoninus, and the furname 
of Great; but thefe he modeitly declined. Alexander was 
a diffident and dutiful youth, of only 17 years of age; the 
reins of government were in the hands of his mother and 


grandmother ; and after the death of the latter, Mamza: 


remained the fole regent of her fon and of the empire. 
With her confent he married the daughter of a patrician, 
who afterwards became the objet of her jealoufy and 
cruelty, and was banifhed by her inftigation, which Alex- 
ander durlt not oppofe, into Africa. It has been faid, in- 
deed, by Lampridius, that the father was detected in a con- 
fpiracy, and that the repudiation of the daughter was the 
confequence of his crime. But Herodian reprefents him 
as innocent. Under her direGtion, and with the approba- 
tion of the fenate, a council of ftate was appointed, confift- 
ing of 16 of the wifeft and molt virtuous fenators. At the 
head of this number, as prztorian prefeét, was Ulpian, dif. 


tinguifhed by his knowledge and refpe& for the laws of 


Rome ; and the prudent firmnefs of this ariftocracy reftored 
order and authority to the government. The city, by their 
influence, was purged from the fuperftition and luxury, 
which Heliogabalus had introduced; his worthlefs creatures 
were alfo removed from every department of public admini- 
{tration ; and their places were fupplicd with men of virtue 
and ability. Learning, and the love of jattice, became the 
only recommendations for civil offices. Valour, and the 
love of difcipline, were the only qualifications for military 
employments. But the moft important obje& of Mamza’s 
folicitude was that of forming the charaéter of the young 
emperor. His excellent underftanding encouraged cultiva- 
tion, and led him duly to value the advantages of virtue, 
the pleafures of knowledge, and the neceffity of labour. 


The natural mildnefgsand moderation of his temper preferv=- 


ed him from the affaults of paffion and the allurements of 
vice. His unalterable affeGtion for his mother, and his re- 
{pect for the wife Ulpian, guarded his unexperieneed youth 
from the poifon of flattery. As Mamza had probably em- 
braced the profeffion of Chriflianity, it is no wonder that 


Alexander was very indulgent to the Chriftians, and would” 


not fuffer them to be perfecuted on account of their reli- 
gious tenets. He himfelffeems to have been well acquainted 
with the Chriftian morals; for he frequently repeated the 
golden rule of the gofpel, “ Do as you would be done 
by ;’”? cavfed it to be infcribed over the gates of his palace, 
and on feveral public edifices: and obferved it-in his own 
conduct, with the greateit exaGnefs. 

“ The fimple journal of his ordinary occupations,” faysa 
popular hiftorian, ‘* exhibits a pleafing picture of an accom- 
plifhedemperor, and, with fome allowance for the difference of 
manners, might well deferve the imitation of modern princes, 
Alexander rofe early: the firft moments of the day were 
confecrated to private devotion, and his domeftic chapel was 
filied with the images of thofe heroes, who, by improving 
or reforming human life, had deferved the grateful rever- 
ence of poflerity. But, as he -deemed the fervice of man- 
kind the moft acceptable worfhip of the gods, the greateft 
part of his morning hours was employed in his council, 
where he difeuffed public affairs, and determined private 
caufes, with a patience and difcretion above his years. The 


ri 


drynefs of bufivefs was religved by the charms of hterature 3 - 


and a portion of time was always fet apart for his favourite 


ftudies of poetry, hiftory, and philofophy. The works of - 


Virgil and Hesace, the republics of Plato and Cicero, 
formed 
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formed his tafte, enlarged his underftanding, and gave him 
the nobleft ideas of man and government. ‘The exercifes 
of the body fucceeded to thofe of the mind; and Alexan- 
der, who was tall, a@tive, and robuft, furpaffed molt of ‘his 
equals in the gymnattic arts. Refrefhed by the ufe of the 
bath and a flight disner, he refumed, ‘with uew vigour, the 
bufinefs of the day ; and, till the hour of fupper, the prin- 
cipal meal of the Romans, he was attended by his fecretaries, 
with whom he read and anfwered the multitide of letters, 
memortals, and petitions, that mult have been addreffed to 
the mafter of the greateft part of the world. His table 
ferved with the moft frugal fimplicity ; and, whenever 
he was at liberty to confalt his own inclination, the com- 
pany confilted of a few fele& friends, men of learning and 
virtue, among whom Ulpian was conftantly invited. -‘Their 
converfation was familiar and inftruGtive ; and ‘the paufes 
were occafionally enlivened by the recital of fome pleafing 
compolition, which fupplied the place of the dancers, come- 
dians, and even gladiators, fo frequently fummoned to the 
tables of the rich and luxurious Romans. The drefs of 
Alexander was plain and modelt, his demeanour courteous 
and affable: at the proper hours his palace was open to 
all his fubje@ts ; but the voice of a crier was heard, as in 
the Eleufinian mytteries, pronouncing the fame falutary 
admonition; ‘ Let none enter thefe holy walls, unlefs he 
is con{cious of a pure and innocent mind.” 

His mother, though a princefs of found judgment and good 
difpofition, and though he owed many of the excellencies he 
polleffed to her wifdom and attention, was more fond of pomp 
than himfelf; and did not approve the plainnefs and popularity 
of his behaviour. « Take care,’’ faid fhe to him one day, 
<‘ you weakennot yourauthority, andrender it contemptible.” 
« JT yender it,’? he anfwered, * more fecure and more dur- 
ab'e.? Whilft he was itri@, and fometimes fevere in his 
adminiftration of public jultice, and in the puni‘hment of 
thofe who opprefled the public, he was naturally mild 
and gentle: and though he practifed rigid economy, and 
exercifed felf-denial in every thing that pertained to his 
own gratification, he was liberal and beneficent. In the 
courfe of his reign he made three general diftributions of 
provifions to the people, and three largefles in money to 
the foldiers. To the indigent and diftreffed he gave lands, 
flaves, cattle, and all neceflary implements of hufbandry ; 
rightly judging, that this mode of exercifing his liberahty 
was more benelicial and lefs humiliating than the giving of 
gold and filver. If he granted pecuniary affiltance, it was 
by way of loan; and he eltablifhed a bank, where all who 
wanted money found it at a moderate intereft, and on fome 
occalions he lent without intereft. It was a faying of this 
emperor; “Imperium in virtute, non in decore;”? i.e. 
« The majelly of the empire confifts in virtue, and not in 
an oftentation of riches.’? Although he was very religtous, 
his offerings in the temples were not magnificent. . He of- 
ten repeated the words of Perfius (Sat. ii. v.69.) ‘* In 
fanéto quid facit aurum?” ‘ What has gold to do with 
facred things??? His refpeét for virtue extended to the 
dead, as well as-to the living. Accordingly he collected in 
Trajan’s fquare the ftatues of the deified emperors of 
Rome, and of the famous Roman commanders, and 
adorned them with infcriptions, fetting forth their great 
exploits and eminent virtues. In his palace he had two 
chapels, in which the principal obje&ts of his veneration 
were ranged in two clafles, the one deftined to virtue, and 
the other to talents. In the firft were placed the good em- 
perors, among whom he very erroneoufly ranked Alexan- 
der the Great; and next to them the wife men, by whofe 
ufeful leflons mankind had heen benefited ; and here were 


was 
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blended Abraham, Orpheus, Apollonius Tyaneus, and 
Jefus Chrift. The fecond chapel was dettined to military 
heroes, and men confpicuous in the republic of letters, 
Achilles, Cicero, Virgil, whom he called the Plato of the 
poets, and fome others. In order to encourage the progrefs 
of letters and of fcience in general, he allotted penfions to 
rhetoricians, grammarians, phyficians, erchite€&ts, men 
filled in mechanics, and even to arufpices and aftrologers. 
He eftablifhed {chools for all thefe arts, and provided for the 
inftruétion of the poor without expence to them. His life, 
however, has not been free from blemifhes. His deference 
for his mother was confidered as carvied to a culpable excefs, 
more efpecially as fhe, with all her good qualities, was ad- 
digted to vanity and avarice. He gave her name to feveral 
buildings, which, as we learn from Ammianus Marcellinus 
(lib, xxvili, p. 372.), they retained in the fourth century ; 
and caufed her to be honoured with the titles of Augutta, 
mother of het country, of the armies, and of the fenate. 
He was alfo charged, and not altogether without foundation, 
with being of a fufpicious and inquifitive temper, and with 
being inclined to vanity 5 which latter weaknefs he indicated 
by his avidity of praife, and his affe€tation of being regarded 
as a Roman and of the family of Marcelli, and not a Syrian. 
His timidity likewife betrayed him into imbecility of con- 
du&t; particularly with reference to the. pretorian guards, 
who by their mutiny produced a civil war in Rome, that 
lafted three days, and that terminated in the maffacre of 
Ulpian. Although this wife man, who was the friend of 
the laws and of the people, fheltered himfelf from the fe- 
ditious rage of this clafs of perfons in the emperor’s palace, 
and was murdered even in his prefence, he had not refolution 
fufficient to avenge this atrocious crime in the manner it de- 
ferved. Such indeed was the weaknefs of government, that 
the tyranny of the army threatened with inftant death his 
mott faithful minifters, provided that they were only fuf- 
pected of an intention to corre& their intolerable diforders. 
The hiftorian Dion Caffius, who had commanded the Pan- 
nonian legions with a fpirit of ancient difcipline, and whom 
the emperor recompenfed by appointing him his colleague in 
the confulfhip, was compelled to retire, by. his advice, from 
the city, and to {pend the greateft part of his confulthip at his 
vilias in Campania, and the remainder of his daysin Bithynia, 
his native country. Dion. Caff. Hift. lib. xxx. p. 1371. 
On another occafion, however, he manifefted a becoming 
firmnefs and magnanimity. When fome of the foldiers at 
Antioch had excited a fedition in the legion to which they 
belonged, and interrupted his mild expoftulations by their 
clamours, he addrefled them in the following dignified and 
fpirited language: ** Referve your fhouts, till you take the 
field againft the Perfians, the Germans, and the Sarmatians. 
Be filent in the prefence of your fovereign and benefaGor, 
who beftows upon you the corn, the clothing, and the money 
of the provinces. Be filent, or I fhall no longer ftyle you 
foldiers, but citizens ; if thofe indeed who difclaim the laws 
of Rome deferve to be ranked amongft the meaneft of the 
people.”” When their brandithed arms threatened even his 
perfon; ‘* Your courage,”? refumed the intrepid emperor, 
* would be more nobly difplayed in the field of battle; me 
you may deftroy; you cannot intimidate; and the fevere 
juftice of the republic would punifh your crime, and révenge 
my death.”? ‘Che clamour continuing, the emperor, with a 
loud voice, pronounced the decifive fentence: ‘ Citizens, 
lay down your arms, and depart in peace to your refpective 
habitations.’? Such was the effet of the fentence, that the _ 
clamour was inftantly filenced; the foldiers confeffed their 
crime, and fupplicated forgivenefs; nor were they reftored 
to their rank in the army, till he had punifhed with death 
thole 
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thofe tribunes, whofe connivance had occafioned the mutiny. 
The grateful legion ferved the emperor, whilit living, and 
revenged him when dead. he difference of his temper and 
conduct on the occafions above recited mult be aferibed to 
the different vigour of mind, which he poffcffed in his youth 
and in his riper age. When he became capable of taking 
the government into his own hands, and of exerting his 
genius and courage, no prince could more cfieGtually com- 
mand the awe, as no one ever more deferved the love, of 
his foldiers. It was a frequent declaration of Alexander, 
“the foldier does not fear his commanders, unlefs he be fed 
and clothed, and has fome money in his purfe.”? And 
whilft he furnifhed them with mules and camels to carry part 
of their baggage in their marches, he ufed to fay, ‘* that 
he took more care of his foldiers than of himfelf, becaufe 
it was on them that the welfare of the republic depended ; 
and he perfected the plan which other emperors had con- 
certed for fecuring to the troops a decent and comfortable 
retreat in their old age. 

Whilft Artaxerxes, the reftorer of the Perfian monarchy, 
was preparing to invade the Roman dominions, Alexander 
fent ambaifladors in order to diffuade him from engaging the 
two empires in a long and dangerous war. The mefiage 
was received with contempt; nor did any of Alexander’s 
remonitrances avail to prevent the Perfian monarch from 
ravaging Mefopotamia and entering Cappadocia. The em- 
peror, therefore, refolved to march againit him in perfon. In 
the {pring of the year 233, Alexander, with an army of the 
pretorian guards and part of the hardy legions of Europe, 
advanced towards the frontiers of the Roman dominions to 
meet the great king, which was the haughty flyle affumed 
by Artaxerxes in his embaflies ; whole force confifted, as 
hiftory, {carcely credible, reports, of 120,c0> horfe, clothed 
in complete armour of fteel, of 700 elephants, with towers 
filled with archers on their backs, and 1800 chariots armed 
with feythes. Of the event of the battle which entued, hif- 
torians have given very contrad:Ctory accounts. Herodian 
afferts, and Mr. Gibbon acquiefces in his account, that the 
plan of Alexander for the conduét of the war, however ju- 
dicioufly concerted, totally failed. The emperor himlelf, 
influenced by his mother’s counfels, and perhaps by his own 
fears, deferted the bravett troops and the fairelt profpeet of 
victory 3 and after confuming in Mefopotamia an inactive 
and inglorious fummer, led back to Antioch an army dimi- 
nifhed by ficknels and provoked by difappointment. But 
the Perfian monarch, in feveral ob{tinate engagements againit 
the veteran legions of Rome, loft the flower of his troops ; 
and inltead of expelling the Romans from the continent of 
Afia, found himfelf unable to wreit from their hands the 
little province of Mefopotamia. Crevier, and many other 
modern writers chufe rather to follow Lampridius, whofe 
account is entirely different from that of Herodian. The 
Perfians, fays this lalt author, were totally defeated, and 
Alexander approved himfelf an intrepid foldier and a flalful 
general. The great king fled before his valour ; an immenfe 
booty and the conqueft of Mefopotamia were the immediate 
fruits of this fignal victory. Alexander, it is faid, having 
taken care to guard Mefopotamia with feveral well garrifoned 
forts, returned to Rome, A. D. 234, to give the fenate an 
account of his exploits, and was received by perfons of all 
ranks with the greateft demonttrations of joy ; and obtained 
a fignal triumph. His triumphal car was drawn by four 
elephants; the air refounded with acclamations, and the 
fhouting attendants unceafingly exclaimed, “* Rome is happy, 
whilit fhe fees Alexander alive and victorious.” ; 

Soon after his triumph, Alexander, accompanied by his 
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mother, marched againft the Germans, who had paffed the 
Rhine, and who were making incurfions into every part of 
Gaul. Upon his arrival in Gaul, he fent ambaffadors to the 
barbarians in order to treat with them ; and if Herodian may 
be credited, to purchafe peace, which he preferred to the 
precarious iffue of a war. Having paffed the winter in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine, he employed himfelf in intro- 
ducing difcipline among the licentious legions of Gaul. His 
attempts for this purpofe produced difcontent in the army, 
which were aggravated by a perfon, originally a barbarian 
of mean origin, whofe father was a Goth, and mother an 
Alan, and who had been raifed from the loweft ftation to 
the rank of a general officer. This perfon was proclaimed 
emperor by the feditious foldiers ; and made his way to the 
throne by the maffacre bot of Alexander and his mother. 
This event happened on the roth of March, A. D. 235, 
when Alexander was in his 27th year, and after he had 
reigned 13 years. ‘The untimely death of Alexander was 
univerfally regretted. ‘Che foidiers, who were not concerned 
in the plot, manifefted their refentment by a {peedy vengeance 
in immediately killing the murderers of their prince. The 
enate decreed both to him and his mother divine honours ; 
appointed for them altars, priefts, and facrifices; and infti- 
tuted, in honour of the decezfed emperor, an annual featt, 
which was celebrated on the firft of O&étober, the day of 
his nativity. Crevier’s Rom. Emp. vol. viii. Book xxiv. Pp: 
279350. Anc. Un. Hil. vol. xiii. p. 432—449. Gib- 
bon’s Hilt. vol. i. p. 238, 240, 337. vol. it. p- 450. 

ALEXANDER ABGEUS, a difciple of Sofigenes, and pre- 
ceptor of Nero, by whom he is faid to have been corrupted, 
is Known as the author of a commentary on Ariftotle’s, Me- 
teorology ; which has been attributed to Alexander Aphro- 
d:feus. Suidas. Fab. Bib. Gree. lib. iii. c. 11. 

Axvexanver JErotvs, a grammarian of Pleuron, in 
Etolia, wasa contemporary of Aratus, and celebrated among 
the feven writers of tragedy, called the pleias in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. He alfo wrote elegies, cited by Athe- 
nzus (lib. xiv. p- 699.), and other poems, commended by 
Servius on the roth Aeneid of Virgil, and referred to by 
Athenzus (vii. p. 283. 296.) Suidas. Fabr. Bib. Grec. 
hb. i. c. 1g. 

Avexanper Apuropiszus, fo called from a city of 
Caria, where he was born, was an eminent philofopher of 
the {chool of Ariftotle, about the clofe of the fecond or 
beginning of the third century. He was appointed public 
profeflor of the Ariftotelian philofophy, under the Roman 
emperors, Septimus Severus and Caracalla, either at Athens 
or Alexandria, and dedicated the firft fruits of his labours, 
which is an excellent treatife, “On Fate,” afferting the 
doGtrine of Divine Providence, to thefe emperors. He was 
fuppofed to have fo well underitood the fpeculations of his 
maiter, and to have fo fatisfaétorily explained them, that he 
was refpected by his contemporaries as an excellent preceptor, 
and followed by fucceeding Ariftotelians among the Greeks, 
Latins, and Arabians, as the bet lnterpreter of Ariftotle. He 
obtained the appellation of ‘The Commentator,” on account 
of the number and value of his Commentaries. Hottinger and 
Herbelot affirm, that Arabic trandlations of his commentarieg 
are itill extant. In his book concerning the foul, he main- 
tained, that it is nota diftin@ fubftance by itfelf, but the fori 
of an organized body :/he denied its immortality, and afferted, 
that to maintain the poflibility of its exilling feparately from 
the body, was as abfurd as to fay that two and two make 
five. ‘The works of this philofopher ftill extant are his book 
«* De Fato,”? publifhed from the prefs of Aldus, at Venice, 
in 1534, with atranflation by Grotius, 12mo. at Amfter- 
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dam, in 1648; and in London, with a new Latin tranflation, 
in 1688, 8vo.; his Commentaries on Ariltotle’s Topics, 
Analytics, Metaphyfics, Phyfics, Rhetoric, &c. firft pub- 
lifhed at Venice, in the 16th century, and many of them 
afterwards reprinted in different places ; but fince the ftudy 
of Ariftotle has been, negleéted, his beft commentator is 
forgotten. The principal of his medical works is his 
« Treatife on Fevers,” tranflated into Latin by Valla, of 
which Haller has given an analyfis; Bib. Med. Praét. vol. 1. 
p- 7. Fabr. Bib. Grae. vol, iv. ¢. Brucker’s 
Philof. by Enfield, vol. 11. p. 104. 

ALEXANDER, CorNELIvS, furnamed Polyhiflor, onaccount 
of the numerous hiftories written by him, a celebrated biftorian 
and grammarian, was born, according to Suidas, at Miletus; 
but, according to others, at Cotyzum, acity of Phrygia, and 
having beena flave, was fold to Cornelius Lentulus, to whom 
he was preceptor; and from whom he obtained his freedom 
and the name of Cornelius: He flourifhed about 80 years be- 
fore Chrift.- From Suidas we learn, that he was the difciple 
of Crates, and that he was at Rome in and before the time of 
Sylla. He perifhed in the flames of his houfe at Laurentum ; 
and his wife became diftraéted by the event, and hanged 
herfelf. Suidas further adds, that he wrote innumerable 
works; and particularly five boeks concerning Rome, in 
which he fays, that a Hebrew female, called Mofo, was the 
author of the Hebrew law. His works in hiltory and phi- 
lofophy are cited by Plutarch, Laertius, and other ancient 
writers. Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. lib. i. tom. i. p- 
396, ed. Potteri) cites a book concerning the Jews, in which 
‘Alexander mentions letters of Solomon to Vaphres, king of 
Egypt, and to the king of the Pheenicia of the Tyrans, 
and their refpeétive anfwers. He refers alfo (tom. i. p. 
538.) to remarks made by Alexander on the mode of living 
in ufe among the Indian Brachmans ; he reports (tom. 1. p. 
357-) from a book of Alexander concerning the Pythageric 
Symbols, that Pythagoras was « difciple of Nazaratus, an 
Affyrian, erroneoufly fuppofed by fome to be the fame with 
the prophet Ezekiel, and that he had alfo received inftruction 
from the Galli and Brachmans. Eufebius (in_his Prep. 
Evang. lib. ix. c. 17.) makes a long extract from Alexander’s 
book concerning the Jews, and extols the author’s well- 
known great ingenuity and various learning. ‘This is pro- 
bably the work referred to by Juftin Martyr, in his « Ex. 
hortation to the Greeks,”? when he mentions thofe who re- 
prefent Mofes as the Jeader of the Jews. Plutarch (de 
Mufica, Op. tom. ii. p. 1132-) and Athenzus (hb. xi.) {peak 
of him as a writer in mufic; and his acquaintance with na- 
tural hiftory may be inferred from Pliny’s frequent references 
to his works. Fab. Bib. Grec. lib. v.c. 38. tom. ix. p- 439. 

ALEXANDER Psevpomantis, an artful and profligate 
impottor, was born at Abonotichos, in Paphlagonia, and 
practifed his delufions in the reign of the emperor Aurelius, 
towards the clofe of the fecond century. He poffeffed by 
nature a variety of talents and accomplifhments, by the mif- 
application of which he was qualified for impofing upon the 
credulity of the vulgar. Dettitute of principle, he engaged 
with a countryman and difciple of Apollonius Tyanzus, 
who, under the mafk of a medical profeflion, exercifed the 
trade of an impoftor and magician, and deluded thofe who 
applied to him by pretending to reveal fecrets in concerns of 
love, and of loft and hidden property. Alexander was an 
ufeful fervant and an apt fcholar ; and when his matter died, 
pradtifed his leffons and followed his trade. - Such was his 
fuccefs, that he infatuated a rich Macedonian woman, and 
induced her to follow him and his affociate from Bithynia to 
Macedon and to Pella, and to contribute by her fortune to 
their {upport. Having procured, in the neighbourhood of 
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Pella, one of thofe large ferpents which are perfeétly harm- 
lefs and very traétable, and with which that country abounds, 
they determined by means of this animal to elftablifh an 
oracle, which fhould impofe upon thofe perfons who were 
eager to gain the knowledge of futurity, and who by their 
credulity were fufceptible of delufion. In their way to 
Abonotichos, the propofed fcene of their operations, they 
vifited Chalceden and formed a party, by whofe affiftance 
they had accefs to the temple of Apollo, where they hid 
tablets of brafs on which it was written, that AEfculapius 
with his father Apollo, would foon make Abonotichos hte 
place of their refidence. The inhabitants of this place were 
fo completely deluded, that they laid the foundation of a 
temple to Ai{culapius, with whofe prefence they expeéted: 
feon to be honoured. Alexander, by a pretended oracle 
caufed himfelf to be declared a defcendant of the hero Pers 
fius, and the fon of Podalirius, which his ftupid countrymen. 
believed, though they well knew that his father and mother 
were perfons of the meaneft condition. With a drefs and 
accompaniments, fuited to this high original, he entered his 
native town. Having hidden a goofe’s egg, in which he 
had put a young ferpent, near the foundations of the temple 
and having previoufly performed a variety of fuperftitious 
ceremonies, he went with a crowd of attendants in fearch of 
his egg 5 and when he had found it, he declared that AXf{cu- 
lapius, who was worfhipped under that form, was aétually 
arrived, and the people received him with acclamation. 
Alexander proceeded with his impefture by exhibiting his: 
ferpent, prepared for the purpofe, to the deluded multitude 
who believing him poffeiied of the power of working marbles: 
and mifled by his affected enthufiafm, were fuitably difpofed 
for every thing that followed. From Abotonichos the delu- 
fion fpread through all the neighbouring nations, and the 
people hattened from Galatia, Bithynia, and ‘Thrace, to fee 
the new god, whom the prophet called Glycon. Money was. 
procured to finifh the temple, and the god was to make it 
the place of his abode, and to give oracular anfwers to thofe 
who confulted him. ‘The oracle was confulted by a billet 
which Alexander contrived to open feeretly ; and he adapted 
the anfwer to the purport of its contents. By degrees he 
made his god pronounce oracles with his own voice, by the 
affiltance of a perfon that was concealed behind him; and 
thefe oracles were delivered only to the. rich and powerhil 
This practice became a gainful trade, and the impoftor des 
rived from it a yearly income, which amounted to 7 or $00 
thoufand drachmas, and which enabled him to live fumptu- 
ouily, and to purfue thofe debaucheries to which he was in- 
clined, and to which he had been habituated from his youth. 
It was not long before the reputation of this profligate 
reached Rome; and Rutilianus, a fuperftitious fenator of 
the firft rank, was deceived by him, and thus the number of 
thofe who confulted him was prodigiouflly augmented. Ru- 
tilianus, who believed the doctrine of the tranfmigration of 
fouls, defirous of being informed under what form he had lived 
in former ages, and whofe foul he now pofleffed, received an 
anfwer which ferved the impottor’s purpofe, and which gave 
him fuch influence over the credulous fenator, that he con- 
fented to marry his daughter, and conceived himfelf to be 
exalted to the rank of the gods. Lucian, who blends 
fiction with his humorous account of Alexander’s impoftures 
relates, among other inftances of his delufion, the following 
incident. Rutilianus, having procured for himaccefs to the 
emperor, he delivered an oracle, commanding that, in the 
war between Marcus Aurelius and the Quadi and Marco- 
manni, two lions fhould be thrown alive into the I{ter, with 
{pices and a facrifice, and promifing, that the confequence 
would be viGtory, glory, and peace. ‘Che order was executed, 
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and the lions, who f{wam on fhore into the enemies’ country, 
were deftroyed ; but the Romans were foon afterwards to- 
tally defeated. Alexander, for preferving his reputation, 
calmly faid, that the oracle had foretold a viftory, but had 
not declared whether it would happen to the Romans or 
their enemies. 

- Amidit the fucceffes of Alexander, he found himfelf at- 
tacked by two claffes of adverfaries, who determined to un- 
mafk his impofture. Thefe were the Chriftians and the Epi- 
cureans. In order to counteract their infiuence, he began the 
ceremony of the pretended mytterics, which he initituted in 
imitation of the Eleufinian, with proclaiming, ‘ Hence all 
Chrittians ;?’? and the choir rejoined, ‘* Hence ail Epicu- 
reans.”” He alfo often repeated, that Pontus was full of 
“Atheifts and Chriftians, and that thefe enemies of the gods 
ought to be itoned; and what he advifed, he endeavoured more 
than once to execute. Lucian, who once endeavoured to 
enfnare him, had nearly loit his life in the attempt. The 
impoftor, however, determined to deltroy him; and with 
this view he received him politely, and, at his departure, 
made him prefents, and furnifhed him with a veflel and 
rowers. When he was at fea, he obferved the pilot weeping, 
and difputing in a myfterious manner with the feamen. At 
length the honeit pilot difclofed the fecret, and with great 
concern informed Lucian, that he had received orders to 
throw him into the fea; but that he had lived with honour 
for 60 years, and that he could not prevail with himfelf to 
render his old age infamous, and to incur the difpleafure of 
the gods by murder. Lucian was put on fhore, and efcaped 
the villany of the impoftor. This delufion lafted 20 
years; but it is faid, that Alexander terminated his life in a 
tragical manner; being deftroyed by worms, which pro- 


ceeded from a mortification in the foot, leg, and thigh. 


Lucian’s Alexander feu Pfeudomantis apud oper. tom. ii. 
p.207. Crevier’s Rom. Em. vol. vii. p.346—357. See 
impoiture and truth admirably contrafted in the character 
and condu& of St. Paul, and this Alexander, by lord Lyt- 
telton in his * Converfion, &c. of St. Paul,”? Works, vol. 
di. p. 54, &c. 8vo. 

Aexanper, the Sophi/l, was born in Seleucia, a city of 
Cilicia, and educated under Favorinus, Adrian’s great fa- 
vourite, who taught him the art of fpeaking, in which he ex- 
celled, and for which he is highly commended by Philoftratus. 
The firft office he fultained was that of ambaflador from Se- 
leucia to the emperor Antonine; and he was afterward in- 
terpreter for the Greek tongue to M. Aurelius. He {pent 
the greateft part of his life in the {chools of Antioch, Rome, 
and Tarfus; and he vifited almoft all the parts of Egypt. 
Whilft he was at Athens, he acquired great fame by the 
extemporaneous orations which he delivered, and received 
very diitinguifhed tokens of favour from Hered. He died, 
as fome fay, in Gaul; but according to others in Italy, at 
the age of 6o, or by fome accounts, 68 years. Philoftratus 

de Vitis Sophiftarum, apud oper. p. 570. ed. Olearii. 

. ALEXANDER TRALuIAN, a learned and ingenious phyfi- 
cian of Tralles, a city of Lydia, flourifhed at Rome in the 
time of the emperor Juftinian, about the middle of the fixth 
century. Friend is very copious in his account, and profufe 
in his encomiums on the works of this great man, whom he 
confiders as one of the beft practical phyficians among the 
ancients. 

_ Like Hippocrates he travelled over various countries, over 
Italy, France, Spain, and Egypt, to improve himfelf in 
knowledge; and is faid to have acquired a competent ac- 
‘quaintance with the languages of the different countries 
through which he pafled. He invented feveral compofitions, 
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and improved many of thofe in common ufe. He was liberal 
in adminiftering pveparations of iron internally, which before 
his time was little, if at all, done. He followed the practice 
of Hippocrates and Galen, though not fervilely, but as 
preferring it to that of /Etius and Oribafius, with whofe 
works he appears to have been well acquainted. He was not, 
however, free from fome of the errors of the age in which he 
lived, being credulous and fuperftitious, and having great 
faith in charms and amulets. He has given no account of 
the difeafes peculiar to women, which Friend juftly thinks, 
confidering the general eftimation he was in, and the extent 
of his praétice, is very fingular. 

His works were firlt printed in Greek by Robert Ste- 
phens, at Paris, 1545, in folio; in Greek and Latin, at 
Bafle, 1556, Johan. Guinthero Interprete. For an account 
of various other editions, fee Haller’s Bib. Med. Pra&. vol. 
i, p- 305.—Hialler’s edition was printed at Laufanne, in 
1772. 

ALEXANDER Jannzus, king of the Jews, was the third 
fon of Hyrcanus, and fucceeded his brother Ariftobulus in 
the year before Chrift 106. Queen Salome, the widow of 
Ariftobulus, took him and his two brothers out of prifon, 
and placed Alexander on the throne. His fourth brother 
endeavoured to deprive him of the crown, and was put to 
death ; but the youngeft, whofe name was Abfalom, was fa- 
voured with his protection, as long as helived. Alexander, 
being a fubtle and warlike prince, began his reign with 
leading an army again{ft Prolemais; but his own dominicns 
being invaded during his abfence by Ptolemy Lathyrus, he 
was obliged to raife the fiege, and return to defend them. 
On the banks of the Jordan he was defeated, with the lofs 
of 30,000 men, befides thofe that were taken prifoners; and 
if he had not been fuccoured by Cleopatra,, Lathyrus 
would have forced his way into Judea. Alexander, after an 
interview with Cleopatra at Ptolemais, returned to Jerufalem ; 
and having recruited his broken army, he marched againft - 
Gadara, andtook it. He nextproceeded againft Amathus, and 
reduced it after a very fhort fiege; but he was foon obliged 
to relinguifh it in confequence of a defeat by Theodotus, 
the fon of Zeno; tyrant of Philadelphia, in which he loft 
many men, his baggage, and the whole of the treafure which 
he had taken poffeffion of at Amathus. The next place 
againit which he dire&ted his arms was Gaza, which had af- 
forded proteétion and affiftance to Lathyrus; and on this 
account, as foon as the town was betrayed to him, he 
revenged himfelf on the inhabitants, after leading them to 
expeéi clemency and moderation, by abandoning them to 
the fury of his foldiers. However, this a€t of vengeance, 
executed with fingular feverity, provoked the citizens to 
refift to the utmoft of their power; fo that he loft of his 
own men as many as he deftroyed of the enemy. He then 
reduced the city to a heap of ruins. On his return to Jeru- 
falem, the -people, exafperated by the Pharifees, who were 
conftantly caballing againft him, infulted him with the moft 
opprobrious language, exclaiming that fucha flave as he was 
unworthy of either the pontifical or regal dignity, and pro- 
ceeded even to violence againft his perfon. Although he 
took effectual meafures to fecure himfelf from further infult 
and injury, he was wearied with their clamours, and marched 
out of Jerufalem, in order to gratify his inclination for war. 
Having taken and deftroyed the city of Amathus, he pro- 
ceeded againit the Arabians, whom he fubdued, and then 
laid the Moabites and Mountaineers of Gilead under tribute. 
Near Gadara he fell into an-ambufh, and it was with great 
difficulty that he efeaped and regained his own capital. 
During his abfence, his inveterate enemies, the Pharifees, 
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caufed a rebellion, which brought on a civil war, that lated 
fix years. Demetrius, furnamed Eucherns, affitted the rebels 
with a confiderable force; and after fome previous flirmifhes 
Alexander was defeated, and forced to retire for fhelter to 
the mountains. This defeat, however, induced the Jews 
who had joined Demetrius to defert him, and join the army 
of Alexander ; and Demetrius, alarmed by this defection, lett 
Judea, This circumftance afforded Alexander an oppor- 
tunity to march againit the rebellious Jews ; but though he 
defeated them in every engagement, the fury of their refent- 
ment continued till a decilive battle pat an end to the war. 
In this lait ation he cut off the greatelt part of their army, 
and drove the reft into Betheme, which he befieged and 
captured. Jofephus, who being a zealous Pharifee, may 
poflibly have exaggerated, informs vs, that he caufed Soo 
of the principal captives to be carried to Jerufalem, where 
thev were all crucitied at the fame time and piace; and that 
whilk they were hanging on the crols, he ordered their wives 
and children to be butchered before their faces. It is added 
by the hiftorian, that a banquet was prepared for himfelf and 
his concubines, fo near to this horrible fcene, that they might 
behold and enjoy the torture and diftrefs of the fufferers. 
After this eveat, the rebels difperfed ; nor were the Pharifees 
able to make any effort again{t him as long as he lived. ‘The 
fucceeding years of his life were employed in extending his 
conquefts through Syria, _Tdumea, Arabia, and Phenicia ; 
and in eftablifhing his character as a warlike and victorious 
prince. His return to Jerufalem, after an expedition of 
three years’ continuance, was the occafion of loud acclama- 
tions on the part of his fubjeéts. But from this time he 
devoted himfelf to drinking, and other debaucheries ; which 
at length brought on a quartan ague, that prevailed till the 
day of his death, which happened about three years after 
his return. His ambition for, making new conquefls Tull 
continued; but his flrength being exhaulted both by fatigue 
and intemperance, he died in his camp before Regaba, a 
fortrefs in the Gerafene territory beyond Jordan, which he 
was befieging, in the 27th year of his reign, in the year 
before Chait 79. He left two fons, Hyrcanus and Arifto- 
bulus; but decreed by his will, that his wife Alexandra 
fhould govern the kingdom during her life, and appoint 
for her fucceffor either of them, according to her own plea- 
fure. Alexandra, by conciliating the Pharifees, according 
to the advice of her hufband, fecured their influence with 
the people; fo that they celebrated the funeral of the 
deceafed king with great pomp, and confirmed her as a 
fovereign adminiftratrix of the nation. Her eldeft fon 
Hyrcanus was appointed high prieit, and the direction of 
all affairs of importance was committed to the Pharifees. 
Their refentment againit thofe who had oppofed them in 
the late reign ftill continued; and they contrived every me- 
thod that was pra¢ticable for deitroying them. ‘This con- 
aud, to which they faw no end, induced them to affemble, 
and, with Ariftobulus at their head, to watt on the queen, 
‘and to implore her proteétion. The queen, having fur- 
rendered herfelf and the government to the Pharifees, could 
devife no means for their liberty that were likely to be effec- 
tual. At length fhe complied with their requelt, and con- 
fented that they fhould dilperfe themfelves into places where 
fhe had garrifons. In the year before Chrift 70, Alcxandra 
was feized with a diforder which threatened her life; and 
when A,riltobulus perceived her danger, he repaired to his 
friends, in the garrifoned towns, and they arranged them- 
felves in great numbers under his ftandard; hoping that he 
would exert himfelf for abolifhing the odious and oppreflive 
tyranny of the Pharifees, and well knowing that no fervice 


of this kind could be expected from his brother Hyrcanugy 
who had been educated by his mother in a blind fubmiffion 
to this feet. The Pharifees were alarmed, azd accompanied 
Hyrcanus to the queen, in order to reprefent what had oc- 
curred, and to demand her affittance. The impaired ftate of 
her health would not admit of her interference, and having 
left the care of the government to them, fhe appointed 
Hyrcanus her heir general, and foon after expired. Accord- 
ingly he took poffeffion of the throne, and raifed an ermy to 
oppofe his brother, who was fupported by the people. A 
battle near Jericho decided the quarrel. Hyrcanus, aban- 
doned by the greatelt part of his troops, who went over 
to his brother, was obliged to fly to Jerufalem, and after- 
wards to feek an afylum in the caltle of Baris, whillt his 
partifans, who were chiefly of the fect of the Pharifees, took 
refuge in the-temple. In a little while they, as well as 
Hyrcanus, fubmitted to Ariftobulus ; and in the year before 
Chrilt 69, he obtained both the hizh-prietthood and the 
crown. Jofephus Ant. lib. xii. c. 12 —15. tom. i. p. 666— 
675. Bell. Jud. lib. i. c. 4. tom. ii. p. 59 —62. Anc. Un. 
Hilt. vol. ii. p. rr4—123. Rollin’s Anc. Hilt. vol. vir. 
p- 4—II. 

AvexanpeR, Banas, king of Syria, was, as fome fay, 
the natural fon of Antiochus Epiphanes; but, according to 
others, a young man of mean extraction at Rhodes, named 
Balas, faborned by Heraclides, at the inftigation of Pto- 
lemy, Attalus, and Ariarathes, to perfonate the fon of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and under that title, to lay claim to 
the crown of Syria, in oppofition to Demetrius. After he 
had been acknowledged by the three kings above-mentioned, 
Heraclides, who condy Ged the impolture, took him to Rome, 
in the year before Chritt 153, and together with him Lao- 
dicea, the real daughter cf Antiochus Epiphanes, and pre- 
{ented them to the fenate, who réceived them gracioufly, 
and pafled a decree im their favour; though, as Polybius 
aflerts (Legat. exlii. p. 966.), the whole city was con- 
vinced of the impotture. The fenate nct only acknowledged 
Balas under the affumed name of Alexander, but decreed 
that their allies fhould affift him iu his endeavours for reco- 
vering the rights of his father. ‘T’hus countenanced by the 
Roman fenate, he landed in Syria, and found no difficulty 
in raifing troops, which, together with the fuccours afforded 
him by Ptolemy, Attalus and Ariarathes, enabled him to 
make himfelf mafter of Ptolemais, the redudtion of which 
induced a great number of perfons who were difaffeéted to 
Demetrius to join him. Demetrius and Alexander were 
competitors for the favour and fupport of Jonathan, who 
had fucceeded Judas Maccabeus in the command of the 
Jewith forces, and ftrove to outvie each other in their alluring 
offers. Alexander, however, prevailed; and with him Jo- 
nathan formed an alliance. Thefe two competitors took 
the field at the head of their refpeCtive armies ; and though 
“Alexander was defeated, he maintained his ground ; and, 
being fupplied by his powerful allies with frefh fuccours, 
he fuccecded in a fecond battle, in which Demetrius was 
killed, before Chrift 150. Alexander, having gained poft 
f{effion of the whole Syrian empire, fent an embafly to 
Egypt, demanding Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy, in 
marriaze; and the king not only complied with his requeft, 
but attended her in perfon, and the nuptials were folemnized 
at Ptolemais in a very fplendid and magnificent manner. 
Alexander could not bear his elevation and profperity, but 
became indolent and debauched, and committed the manage- 
ment of his affairs to a profligate and tyrannical favourite, 
whofe name was Ammonius, and who conduéted himfelf 
witha degree ef defpotif{m and. cruelty, which expofed him 
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and his mafler to the hatred of the whole nation. Deme- 
trius, the eldelt of the deceafed king’s fons, availed himfelf 
of this opportunity for recovering his right; and was ac- 
knowledged by Appollonius, governor of Czlefyria and 
Pheenice. When Alexander was roufed out of his lethargy, 
and perceived the danger of his fituation, he applied to his 
father-in-law, Ptolemy, for afliitance; and he marched to 
his relief with an army, which the author of the fecoud 
book of Maccabees compares to the fand of the fea-fhore. 
Upon his arrival at Ptolema‘s he was informed, or, as others 
fay, he pretended, that Alexander was plotting againit his 
Life, and that Ammonius had charged himfelf with the exe- 
cution of this deteftable fcheme of treachery. Ptolemy com- 
plained to the king of Syria of this plot, aad demanded the 
criminal to be dchvered up to niin; but Alexander refuf- 
ing to comply, Ptolemy concluded that he was privy to 
the defign, and that Ammonius was only executing his maf- 
ter’s orders. Upon this real or feigned plea, Ptolemy 
determined to turn his arms againft his fon-in-law, and fent 
ambaffadors to young Demetrius, offeriag him his daughter 
Cleopatra, the wife of Alexander, and promifing to fettle 
him en the throne of his anceftors. Demetrius accepted the 
offer, and when the news of this event reached Antioch, 
Ammonius was put to death by the populace ; but the in- 
habitants of this city refufed te declare in favour of Demetri- 
us. However, fuch was the hatred they had conceived againit 
Alexander, that they entered into a confederacy again{t him, 
and opened their gates to Ptolemy, offering to put the crown 
on his head. ‘This prince, fays Jofephus. knowing how 
to fer bounds to his ambition, rejected the propofal, and 
with fingular fclf-demial and generofity, declared, that he 
could not, without the molt fagrant injuttice, place himfelf 
on the throne of Syna, by excluding the lawful heir, He 
proceeded to recommend Demetrius by an eulogy on his 
character, and by pledging himfelf as guarantee for his 
future conduét, at the fame time undertaking to affift him 
and to teach him the art of governing. ‘hele difinterefted 
reprefentations of Ptolemy had the defired effect. Deme- 
trius was proclaimed king of Syria, and placed on the throne 
of his anceftors. Alexander, who was then in Cilicia, af- 
fembled a numercus army and advanced to Antioch. Pto- 
lemy met him, and a bloody engagement enfued, in which 
Alexander was defeated ; and his adherents abandoning him, 
efpoufed the caufe of Demetrius. Upon this Alexander 
fled to Arabia, and feeking refuge in the houfe of Zabdiel 
or Zabel, or as Diodorus Sicuius (in Excerpta Photii cod. 
244.) calls him, Diocles, was murdered by his treacherous 
hott. Ptolemy was wounded mortally by Alexander’s 
friends; and when the head of the murdered prince was 
brought to him asa prefent from the Arabian, the joy he 
felt on the occafion foon put an end to his life. Demetrius, 
without any further oppolition, took poffeflion of his father’s 
dominions, and ftyled himfelf from this vittory, Wicator, or 
the conqueror. Alexander Balas had reigned according to 
Jofephus, five, but according to the hiftory of the Maccabees, 
fix years, reckoning from the 16oth year of the era of the 
Sekucide to the 167th, which was the firlt year of the 
reign of Demetrius Nicator. This happened in the year 
before Chritt 145. Such is the account which Jofephus 
gives of the troubles of Syria, and the death of Alexander 
Balas. But the author of the hiftory of the Maccabees 
varies much from him, efpecially in what relates to the cha- 
yacter of Ptolemy Philometor, whom Jofephus highly com- 
mends; whereas the author of the firft book of the Macca- 
bees reprefents him as an ambitious and pe:fidious prince, 
who trampled under foot the moft facred laws of nature and 


juttice, to raife himfelf on the ruins of his for-in law. Jo- 
fephus Ant, lib. xiii. c. 2. 4. tom. i. p. 634—643. Dicdorus 
Sic. tom. ii. p. 592. 1 Maccabees xi. 4-12. Anc. Un. 
Hitt. vol. viii. p. 224—233. 

Avexanper, bifhop of Jerufalem, was a difciple of Pan- 
tenus and Clement of Alexandria, towards the clofe of the 
fecond century, and diftinguifhed his matnrer years by the 
firmnefs and zeal with which he maintained his Chriltian pro- 
feffion at a period of fevere perfecution. In the 12th year 
of the emperor Severus, A. D. 204, when he was bifhop 
of the church in Cappadocia, he was imprifoned for his pro- 
fefion of the Chriftian faith ; and his fidelity and fortitude 
on this occafion induced the church at Jerufalem to chnie 
him as colleague to Narciffus, whofe advanced age of 116 
years, rendered him incapable of performing the duties of his 
office. His imprifonment feems to have continued from the 
year 204 to the year 211i, at which time it appears from a 
letter written by him to the church of Antioch he was not 
releafed from confinement. Abovt this time, however, or 
foon after, he vilited the church at Jerufalem, and was pro- 
moted to the bifhopric of that church. Of the revelation 
and vifions which are faid to have preceded his eleétion, it is 
not neceflary to give any account in this place; as they are 
not likely to obtain much credit. His known charaéter and 
tried integrity, obvioufly recommended him to this choice, 
and he approved himfelf worthy of it by a courfe of fervice 
and {uffering that latted 39 years. When the perfecution of 
the Chriftians was renewed under the emperor Decius, Alex- 
ander, now venerable for his old age and grey hairs, as Eu- 
febius expreffes himfelf, was fummoned to the governor’s 
tribunal at Cefarea, and about the year 250, avowing his 
profeffion, before the tribunal, he was caft into prifon, where 
his confinement and fuflerings terminated in his death; 
A.D. 251. From the fragments of his hiftory that remain, 
and that are chiefly preferved by Eufebius in his ‘ Eccle- 
fiaftical Hiftory,”’ (p. 212. 216. 222. ed. Valef.), we learn, 
that Alexander ere¢ted a library at Jerufalem, which con- 
tinued in histime, and furnifhed materials for his hiftory. It 
appears alfo from the teftimony of Origen, with whom 
Alexander was intimate, that he was not only eminently 
pious and devout, but peculiarly diftinguifhed by his hu- 
mility, meekuefs and gentlenefs ; that he wasa fro sjuent and 
agreeable preacher; that he was a perfon of competent 
knowledge and learning, having been educated by Pantanus 
and Clement, and maintainisg an intimate friendfhip with 
Origen and Clement, two of the mott learned men that ever 
lived, and that he was alfo a patron of learning. We are 
alfo indebted to him for his glorious teftimony to the truth 
of the Chriftian religion, and his own remarkable example 
of fteadinefs in the faith of Chnilt, of which he made two 
confeffions before heathen magiftrates, at the diftance of 
above 40 years from each other, for the lait of which he 
fuflered an imprifonment, under which he made a happy 
end. And certainly the fucceffion of bifhops and churches 
in the land of Judea, where the preaching, miracles, and 
fufferings of Chrift and his firft apoftles, are placed by the 
evangeliits under fo many difficulties and troubles, affords 
a ftrong argument for the truth of thofe great and extraor= 
dinary faéts, upon which the Chriftian religion is founded. 
Lardner’s Works, vol. ii. p. 391—397. Cave. Hitt. Liter. 
Sec. il. toi. i. p. 100. ed Oxon. 

ALEXANDER, bithop of Alexandria, fucceeded Achillas 
in this fee, in the year 312 or 313. In his time commenced 
the Arian controverfy, in which he appears to have engaged 
with an ardour that was blended with a very confiderable 
degree of bitternefs of ipirit. He calls Arius and his fol- 
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lowers apoftates, enemies of Chrift, and impious 3 and adds, 
that they had done their utmott to exceed all paft herelies, 
and to approach nearer to Antichrift ; accordingly he excom- 
municated them from the church. He is called, however, 
by Theodoret (Eccl. Hilt. p. 7. ed. Valef.) the ‘ Great 
Alexander,” and a very excellent defender of the evan- 
gelical do@trine.”? Alexander was prefent at the council of 

Nice in 325, and died at Alexandria, before the end of that 
year, or fome time in 326, within five months after the 
breaking up of the council, or after his return: home from 
it. His writings confifted of epiftles fent to bifhops in 
feveral parts of the world, which, according to Epiphanius, 
(H. Ixix. n. 4.) amounted to 70 in number, and were extant 
in his time. Of thefe two now remain; one in Socrates 
(Hift. Eccl. lib. i. c. 6. p. 10. ed. Valef.) addreffed to the 
bifhops of Alexandria, and another in Theodoret (HESES 
lib. i. c. 4. p. 8.) to Alexander, bifhop of Byzantium, with 
fragments of fome others, Fabr. Bib. Grec. tom. vil. p. 341. 
In thefe epiftles, feveral books’of the New Teftament, parti- 
cularly St. Paul’s epiltles, are frequently quoted, and the epil- 
tle to the Hebrews was received by Alexander as Paul’s. 
He exprefles a high refpect for the feriptures, which he calls 
“¢ divine 3” and though he profefles great regard to the wil- 
dom and piety of ancient writings, near the days of the 
apoftles, he feems not to have confidered them as decifive 
and of authority in matters of religion, as he has not fre- 
quently cited them. Lardner’s Works, vol. iv. p. 103105. 
Cave. H. L. tom. i. p. 173. 

- Avexanper, of Lycopolis, a city of Thebais, was, as 
Fabricius (Bib. Grec. tom. v. p. 290.) fuppofes, firlt a 
Heathen and Manichee, and afterwards a Catholic Chrittian, 
in which opinion Cave (De Scriptoribus Eccl. incerte etatis, 
p-. 2. H.L. tom. ii.) concurs, and a writer, probably of the 
fourth century. Photius calls him archbifhop of Cyropolis 5 
but Beaufobre argues, that he was a mere Heathen or Pagan 
philofopher, and Tillemont adopts the fame opinion. Dr. 
Lardner obferves, that if he was ever a Manichee, he mutt 
have been at that time a Chriltian, as the Manichees were 
Chriftians ; but it is not eafy to determine what he was 
afterwards, when he wrote againft them. This excellent 
writer inclines to think that he was a Gentile, and places him 
at the year of Chrift 350. He feems to have been well ac- 
quainted with the Manichees and other Chriftians ; and to 
ie had fome knowledge of the {criptures of the Old and 

w Teftament, to which he occafionally refers. He ex- 
preffes himfelf with refpe& and commendation, concerning 
Chrift and the Chriftian philofophy, which he reprefents as 
« fimple, and intended, by plain precepts, without nice dif- 
quifitions and intricate reafonings, to promote virtue among 
all forts of men, and even among the lower ranks, and com- 
mon people.’? He was evidently, fays Lardner, a learned 
and rational man. His work, entitled, * mpos Tas Moxos 
does,” again{t the opinions of the Manichees,”? was pub- 
lifhed in Gr. and Lat. by Combéfifius, in tom. 1. Autarium 
Patr. Gree. Noviffimum, at Paris, in 1672, fol. Itis extant 
alfo in MS. in the Cefarean library. Fabricius, wdi /upra. 
Cave. H. L. ubi fupra. Lardner’s works, vol. ii. p. 384. 
vol. vill. 349—3 51. 

Axexanper was the name of one of the martyrs. of 
Lyons, A.D. 177. He was a Phrygian by nation, and by 
profeffion a phyfician; he had lived many years in Gaul, 
and was known almoft to all men for his love of God and 
boldnefs in preaching the word. When he ftood before the 
tribunal, to which he was cited, he boldly confefled that he 
was a Chriftian; upon which the enraged prefident con- 
demned him to the wild beafts. When he had undergone 


all the inftruments of torture in the amphitheatre, which 
were invented to torment him, and his affociate Attalus, they 
were both run through with a fword. Alexander neither 
fighed, nor faid any thing at all: but in his heart converfed 
with God. Such is the account given by Eufebius, Eccl. 
Hift. lib. v. c. 1. p. 163. ed. Valefii. 

ALEXANDER, Benepicrus, of Verona, phyfician to the 
emperor Maximilian, taught anatomy and medicine with 
great reputation, et maxima frequentia auditorum, Catftal- 
lanus fays, at Padua, towards the end of the 15th century. 
Of him we have the following, “ Alexandri Benediéti phyfici 
Anatomia, five Hiftoria Corporis Humani, ejufdem collec- 
tiones feu aphorifmi, 1527.”? The dedication to the emperor 
is dated 1503. This work has been feveral times reprinted 
See Bibliog. Anat. Specimen Jacobi Douglas, p. 60. Alfo, 
Pet. Caftallani Vite Illufir. Medicorum, p. 159. ‘ 

AvexanDEeR Massarras, of Vicenza in Italy, prac- 
tifed medicine there for 25 years. In 1578, he was made 
principal of the college of medicine at Venice. Having 
held this office, with great reputation, mine years, he went 
to Padua, ubi fenio confe€tus, Douglas fays, obiit, 1595. 
This phyfician was ufed to fay, ‘ fe malle cum Galeno 
errare, quam cum recentioribus vera dicere.” He left a 
treatife, ** De Urinis et pulfibus,”” publifhed 1608, at Frank- 
fort, and ‘* Opera Medica,” publifhed at Lyons, 1634 
Douglas Bibliog. Spec. p. 197. 

ALEXANDER, bifhop of Lincoln, in the 12th century, 
was by birth a Norman, educated under his uncle, bithop of 
Salifbury, and by his intereft promoted to the epifcopal fee 
in 1123. Having been accuftomed in early life to a {plendid 
mode of living, he affected a degree of ftate, and indulged 
in expences which were fuitable neither to his charaéter nor 
fortune. Henry of Huntingdon, in the dedication of his 
hiftory to him, which is penned in the language of fervile 
adulation, calls him ‘ the flower and top of the kingdom 
and nation ;”? and he informs us, that at the court of Rome 
he was ftyled “the Magnificent.”” St. Bernard, in a letter 
addreffed to him about’a year before his death, aéts the part 
of a more honett friend, and cautions him *¢ not to be dazzled 
with the luitre of fecular grandeur, nor to look upon any 
wordly advantage as permanent ; nor value his fortune more 
than himfelf ; to guard againit the flattery of profperity, for 
fear of a turn of misfortune, which will laft longer; not 
to be charmed with the tranfient fatisfaGtions of life; for 
that {cene will quickly be fhut up, and make way for another 
both lafting and uncomfortable.” He alfo advifes him 
“* not to deceive himfelf with any diftant profpe& of death ; 
for fuch delufive hopes lead dire¢tly to danger and furprife, 
and are the likelieft way to hurry a man into the other world 
without preparation.’’ In the courfe of his life thefe prudent 
and falutary leffons did not feem to have been duly regarded 
by the oftentatious prelate. In imitation of the barons and 
fome of the bifhops, he built three caftles ; one at Banbury, 
another at Sleaford, anda third at Newark. He likewife 
founded two monatteries. King Stephen was, not without 
reafon, offended by thefe ftately edifices and ftrong for- 
trefles; and when he determined to take the caftles from 
the barons, he feized that at Newark; in confequence of 
which the bifhop was imprifoned for feven months, and with 
difficulty obtained his liberty. From this time he employed 
his thoughts and time in ornamenting his church, which he 
had rebuilt with a {tone roof the year after his confecration $ 
increafing the number of its prebends, and augmenting its 
revenue with feveral manors and eftates; and at length he 
rendered it the moft ttately and flourifhing of any in the 
kingdom. He went twice to Rome, vz. in 1142 and 
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rr443 and after his firft vifit, he returned as the pope’s 
legate, and called a fynod, in which he publifhed feveral ufe- 
ful canons. In 1147 he vifited the pope in France; and 
there fell fick, fo that he returned with difficulty to England, 
where he foon died, in the 24th year of his prelacy. Biog. 
Brit. 

ALEXANDER I. pope, was a Roman by birth, and bifhop 
of Rome during the reigns of Trajan and Adrian, from the 
year 109 to the year r1g. He is faid to have introduced the 
ufe of holy water and other ceremonies. He was enrolled as 
a martyr, and canonized asa faint. Bower’s Hilt. Popes, 
vol.i. p. 21. 

Avexanver II. pope, was a native of Milan, of the 
name of Anfelm, and removed from the fee of Lucca to 
that of Rome, in the:year 1061. He was ele&ted pope by 
the influence of Hildebrand, who was at the head of the 
ecclefiattical faétion at Rome, in oppofition to the emprefs 
Agnes, widow of Henry III. who was regent during the 
minority of her fon Henry IV. and who fupported the lay- 
faction, in the conteft that fubfifted between the clergy and 
laity. By her influence Cadalous, bifhop of Parma, was 
eleéted pope, under the name of Honorius II. The difpute 
was terminated by a council at Mantua in 1064, and Alex- 
ander, by a fignal triumph of the church over the civil 
power, was declared lawful pope. ‘he difcipline and pri- 
vileges of the clergy were the principal objects of this pon- 
tifl’s attention; and the fubordinate inftrument of conduéting 
his meafures was Peter Damien, a monk, anda zealous de- 
fender of the monaltic orders. Having acquired a power 
thus paramount to every other, Alexander laid hold of 
every opportunity that occurred for interpofing in the fecular 
concerns of kingdoms and princes. With a view of extend- 
ing the influence and increaling the emoluments of the papal 
fee, he fan&ioned the project of William, duke of Nor- 
mandy, for the conquelt of England; denounced excom- 
munication againft Harold asa perjured ufurper; and fent 
William a confecrated banner, and a ring with one of St. 
Peter’s hairs in it; thus, as Hume fays (Hift. vol. i. p. 186.) 
“© covering over fafely all the ambition and violence of that 
invafion with the broad mantle of religion.” His views were 
accomplifhed ; William fucceeded; the authority ofthe pope 
was confirmed ; and his legates, till this time unknown in 
England, exercifed arbitrary power. 

Alexander extended his authority to other countries as 
well as to England. He not only prohibited the young 
emperor from divorcing his wife Bertha, but, in 1073, fum- 
moned him to appear at Rome, and to account for his con- 
du& in the difpofal of church benefices for providing his 
army with fupplies. Henry was indignant; but the difpute 
was clofed by the death of the pope in 1073. The increafe 
of papal tyranny, under the direction of Hildebrand, to 
whom this pope was fubfervient, and by whom he was fuc- 
ceeded, difcriminates his pontificate. Many of his letters 
on public affairs are extant ; and one of them, addrefled to 
the bifhops of Spain for the purpofe of reftraining the cruel- 
ties which they exercifed towards the Jews, does honour to 
his humanity. For an account of thefe letters, amounting 
in number to 45, fee Dupin’s Eccl. Hilt. vol. iv. p.29; and 
alfo Bower’s Hitt. Popes, vol. v. p. 224. 

Avexanver III. pope, was born at Sienna, where he 
was bifhop under the name cf Roland, and fucceeded 
Adrian 1V. in 1159. At the time of his acceffion to the 
papal chair, Frederic I. was making vigorous attempts for 
reducing the power of the Roman fee; and cardinal O&a- 
vian was elected pope under the name of Viétor IV. in op- 
pofition to Alexander. After the death of Victor, in 1164, 


cardinal Guy was chofen by the influence of the emperor, 
and denominated Pafchal III. But the whole interett of 
the Roman clergy was exerted in favour of Alexander, 
who, in the former pontificate, had been compelled to re- 
tire into France, and he now returned to Rome, and was 
reftored to his fee. Councils were fummoned to fettle the 
difpute. ‘The council of Wurtzburg, convened by the em- 
peror in 1166, produced an union of the nobility and clergy 
in fupport of the rights of Pafchal; and the council of 
Lateran, called by Alexander in 1167, depofed the emperor, 
and abrogated the oath of allegiance by which his fubjecéts 
were bound to him as their lawful fovereign. At length 
an appeal was made to the {word ; and though Frederic was 
at firft fuccefsful, and upon fhe death of Pafchal procured 
the ele&tion of John, Abbot of Strum, as his fucceffor, un- 
der the name of Calixtus III., he was in the iffue obliged 
to give up the conteft, and in a treaty of peace, made with 
Alexander at Venice in 1177, to acknowledge him as law- 
ful pontiff. The pride of Alexander knew no bounds on 
occafion of this triumph. When Frederic was proftrate at 
his feet, he addreffed him with the words of the Pfalmilt, 
«* Thou fhalt tread upon the lion and adder; the young 
lion and the dragon thou fhalt trample under foot :?? and 
when the emperor replied, “* Not to you, but to Peter ;?? 
the pope an{wered, ‘To me, and to Peter.” This ftory 
is difcredited by fome writers, but believed by others, and 
the truth of it is confirmed by concurring circumftances, 
for which we refer to Dupin. After the eftablifhment of 
Alexander, he treated his rival Calixtus III. with conde- 
fcenfion and kindnefs, and appointed him to the fee of Be- 
nevento. The pope, fecurely feated in the papal chair, 
direéted his attention towards fecuring the independence, 
and maintaining the’prerogatives and privileges of the triple 
crown ; and in order to prevent the diforders likely to arife 
in future from equal factions, he obtained a canon in the 
third council of Lateran, held at Rome in 1179, which en- 
acted, that the right of eletion to the pontifical dignity 
fhould not only be vetted in the cardinals alone, but that 
two-thirds of the votes of the electors fhould be neceflary 
for rendering it legal. ‘Thus the people, and even the 
Roman clergy, were entirely excluded from all participa- 
tion in the honour of conferring this important dignity. 
At this council, the right of recommending and nominat- 
ing to the faintly order was taken away from councils and 
bithops, and canonization was ranked among the greater 
and more important caufes, the cognizance of which be- 
longed to the pontiff alone. In this year he exercifed 
that tyranny over princes, which had been ufurped by the 
popes from the time of Gregory VII. in conferring the 
title of king, with the enfigns of royalty, upon Alphonfo I. 
duke of Portugal, by an arrogant bull, in which he treats 
him asa vaffal. Whilft he was in France, he had fupported 
the caufe of Thomas Becket again{t his fovereign Henry IL., 
and in 1164, when the conftitutions of Clarendon, which af- 
ferted the king’s jurifdition over the clergy, were fent to 
him for confirmation, he rejected and annulled them. When 
Becket was banifhed, he received him kindly ; obtained for 
him a penfion from the French king, abrogated the fen- 
tence that had been paffed upon him; reinveited him with 
his dignity, and appointed him his legate in England. 
After the murder of this arrogant prelate, Alexander, who 
had kept the king in awe during the whole of the conteft, 
by the terror of excommunication, compelled him to under- 
oa very fevere penance; and having forgiven him, iffued 

bulls at his defire, again{t his fon, and canonized the arch- 
bifhop. Alexander, as a rigorous defender of the catholic 
; faith, 
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faith, exerted his power on a variety of occafions, and with 
a feverity which no circumt{tances can juftify. With a view 
of rettoring order and tranquillity in the church, he convoked 
a folemn and numerous affembly of the clergy in 1164, In 
which the licentious rage of difputing about religious matters 
was condemned; and in the council of Lateran, of 1179, a 
{piritual war was declared again{t heretics, and more particu- 
larly againlt the ALBIGENSEs. 

Having enjoyed the uncontefted and undifturbed poffef- 
fion of the pontitical chair fearcely four years, Alexander 
II}. died in the year 1181, with the charaéter of having 
exhibited more proofs of ambition to obtain, than of mode- 
ration in exerciling, the fupreme eccleliaitical authority. 
Dupin, Eccl. Hilt. vol. iv. p. 116. Bower’s Popes, vol. vi. 
p- 11. Mofheim, vol. ii. p. 481. vol. iii. p. 53, &c. Hume’s 
Hilt. vol. i. p. 381. 396, &c. 

Arexanper IV. pope, was Raynald or Roland, bifhop 
of Oftia, and fucceeded Innocent IV. in 1754, at the time 
of the conteft between the Guelphs and Gibellines. The 
right of the Roman [ee to the difpofal of the crown of 
Sicily was fupported by a war, in the pontificate of Inno- 
cent LV. againit Mainfroy or Manfred, regent for Conradine, 
the fon of the emperor Conrad; and this pope, in order to 
engage the affiftance of a powerful ally, had conferred the 
crown on Edmund, the fecond fon of Henry III. of Eng- 
land. Alexander 1V. purfued the plan of his predeceffor, 
and publifhed a crufade againit Sicily, and for defraying the 
expences of it, induced Henry to levy a tenth on all eccle- 
fiattical benefices in England for three years. Upon the de- 
mand of farther fupplies, though it was enforced by a legate 
and a threat of excommunication, Henry refifted ; and the 
nominal pofleffion of the crown reverted to Alexander; 
but Mainfroy having defeated the crufaders became the real 
pofleffor of it, A.D. 1258. The pontiff was equally un- 
fuccefsful in his attempts to oppofe the progrefs of Ezzelin 
or Ecelin, who, at the head of the Gibellines, and on the 
part of the heirs of Frederic II., had made himfelf matter of 
Lombard. The pope’s army was defeated, and his legate 
imprifoncd. In defiance of the banner of the crofs, and ana- 
themas ftilminated by the apottolic fee, Ezzelin purfued his 
victories ; and Mainfroy kept pelleffion of the throne of the 
two Sicilies, which he had ufurped. 

Alexander, in the exercife of his ecclefiaftical authority, 
maintained the caufe of the mendicant dominican friars, 
again{t the members of the univerfity of Paris, who refufed 
to admit them to a participation of the rights and privileges 
of their fociety ; and he condemned a book written by 
William de Saint Amour, one of the doétors of the Sor- 
bonne, and entitled, “ The Perils of the Lat Times,” in 
which the charaéter of the dominicans was defcribed, and 
their pride, hypocrify,and licentioufnefs, indire&tly but cruelly 
cenfured. In the council of Arles, held in 1260, he con- 
demned another book, written by the abbot Joachim, under 
the title of “ The Everlatting Gofpel ;” and at the fame 
time profcribed thofe who, under the denomination of Joa- 
cuimites, had adopted the dotrine which this book pro- 
mulgated. Differences of another kind having arifen between 
the flates of Venice and Genoa, a ccuncil for fettling them 
was fummoned to meet at Viterbo; but in the mean time 
Alexander IV. opprefled by the diffenfions of the church, 
and by the vexation which his ineflectual attempts for com- 
poling them produced, clofed his life in the year 1261. 
«« He appears to have been a narrow-minded bigot, more 
concerned to preferve and enlarge the privileges of a mo- 
baltic order, than to correét abufes and encourage improve= 
ments,” Dupin. Eccl. Hilt. vol. vy. p. 50, 118, 138, &e. 
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Bower’s Popes, vol. vi. p.225. Cave H. L. tom. ii. p. 303, 
Hume’s Hitt. vol. ii. p. 173, &c. ee 

ALEXANDER V. pope, was born in the ifle of Candia, about 
the year 1339. His original name was Philargo, and his pa- 
rents were fo poor, that in his childhood he was undera ne- 
ceflity of begging his bread. An Italian monk took him 
under his proteétion and inftruétion, and procured his admif- 
fion into his order of friars minors. By his recommendation 
he became a ftudent at Oxford, and afterwards took his de- 
gree of door in divinity at Paris. Having pafled through 
feveral gradations of preferment, being firit bifhop of Vi- 
cenza, then of Novara, and at length archbifhop of Milan, 
cardinal, and legate of pope Innocent VII. in Lombardy, 
he was unanimoutfly ele€ted pope by the cardinals, ata coun- 
cil in Pifa, in the year 1409. This pontiff was good-hu- 
moured and liberal; and having no needy relations and 
dependants, for whom he was under an obligation of pro- 
viding, he had the means of extending his generofity to 
thofe that were conne&ted with the church, particularly to 
the mendicant orders of monks, who were diltinguifhed by 
his patronage and favour. Such was his munificence during 
his pontificate, that he ufed to fay, “* When I became a 
bifhop, I was rich ; when a cardinal, poor; and when pope, 
a beggar.”’? He feems, however, to have counteracted the 
mildnefs and liberality of his natural difpofition by the orders 
tranfmitted to the archbifhop of Prague, enjoining him to 
proceed with rigour againit Hufs and his followers. This 
zealous reformer, confiding in the known candour of the 
pontiff, inftead of perfonally appearing at Rome, in compli- 
ance with the fummons that had been fent him, commiflioned 
two friends to plead his caufe, faying, on his pwn part, « I 
appeal from Alexander ill-informed, to Alexander well-in- 
formed.’? When Alexander propofed to vifit Rome, where 
he was expected, he was perfuaded by Balthafar Coffa to ac- 
company him to Bologna. Whillt he was at this city he 
died, as fome fay, by the contrivance of Cofla, in the year 
1410, having poffeffed the papal fee little more than ten 
months; and Coffa, by his influence with the cardinals, and 
a recommendation from Louis of Anjou, king of Sicily, was 
chofen to fucceed him. Dupin, Eccl. Hilt. vol. vy. p.8, &c. 
Bower’s Popes, vol. vil. p. 123. 

Axexanper VI. pope, was born in 1431, at Valencia in 
Spain, and by the intereft of his uncle, pope Calixtus IIT. 
was appointed cardinal in 1455; and afterwards archbifhop 
of Valencia, and vice-chancellor of Rome. The emoluments 
of this laft office enabled him to maintain the ftate of a 
prince, and fupplied him with the means of licentioufnefs and 
extravazance, to which he was addicted from-his youth. Un- 
der pope Sixtus LV. he was legate in Spain; and at lait by 
affuming a fanétity, which his conduét did not jultify, and 
by bribing the cardinals, he was elected, at the age of 61, to 
fucceed pope Innocent VIII. in 1492. He then changed 
his original name of Roderic Borgia for that of Alexander VI. 
By Vanozza, a Roman lady, with whom he had continued 
an illicit conneGion for many years, he had five children. 
His fecond fon was Cefar Borgia, who was a montter of de- 
bauchery and cruelty, and who 1s faid to bave quarrelled with 
his elder brother for the favour of his filter Lucretia, and to 
have killed him, and thrown his body into the Tiber. Not- 
with{tanding his infamous charaéter he was the favourite of 
his father, who trampled with contempt on every obftacle 
which the demands of juftice, the ditates of reafon, and the 
remonttrances of religion laid in his way, in order to aggran= 
dize his children, and enrich himfelf. In his political con- 
ne€tions he was faithlefs and treacherous ; and formed al- 
liances with the purpofe of violating them. Having engaged 
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Charles VIII. in an enterprife for the conquell of the king- 
dom of Naples, he entered into a leazue with the Venetians 
and with Maximilian, to rob him of the fruits of his vittory ; 
and, after having obtained a large remittance from the fultan 
Bajazet, in order to enable him to carry on war againft this 
king of France, he delivered up to him Zizom, the brother 
of Bajazet. His perfidy was only exceeded by his hypo- 
erify ; for, notwith{tanding his notorious vices, he propofed 
to the Chriftian princes to march at the head of an army 
againft the Turks ; and under this pretext he iffved a bull for 
a jubilee in 1509, by which he contrived to enrich his trea- 
fury. Of his prefumption, as well as of his hypocrify, we 
have a curious {pecimen in his divifion of America between 
the Spaniards and the Portuguefe. For this purpofe, he ap- 
pointed that aline, fuppofed to be drawn from pole to pole, 
a hundred leagues to the weflward of the Azores, fhould 
ferve as a limit between them; and, in the plenitude of his 
power, he beftowed all to the eaft of this imaginary line 
upon the Portuguefe, and all to the weft of it upon the Spa- 
niards. At the fame time he profeffes, that zeal for propa- 
gating the Chriltian faith, , which was the confideration 
urged by Ferdinand in foliciting a bull for this purpole, 
was his chief motive for iffuing it. In confequence of this 
bull, a great number of Francifeans and Dominicans were 
employed, with the avowed defigzn of inttruéting and con: 
verting the Americans, both in the ifles and on the conti- 
tent. 

The profligate career of this execrable hypocrite and ty- 
rant was continued till the year 1593, when the poifon which 
he and his fon Calar had prepared for others, and particularly 
for Adrian, a wealthy cardinal, who ftood in the way of 
their avarice and ambition, by a happy miltake, terminated 
his own days. Some writers, among{t whom 's Voltaire, have 
difputed this account of Alexander’s death ; but Guicciar- 
dini and other reputable hiltorians atteft it. The life and 
aGtions of this pontiff fhew, fays Mofheim, that there was a 
Nero among the popes as well as among the emperors. The 
crimes and enormities which hiftory has imputed to this papal 
Nevo, evidently prove him to have been not only deftitute of 
all religious and virtuous principles, but even regardlefs of 
decency, and hardened 2gain{t the very feelings of fhame. 


Befides other inftances of infamous licentioufnefs with which , 


he is chargeable, he is accufed of inceft with his own daugh- 
ter. And though it may be poffible that the malignity of 
his enemies may have forged falfe accufations againit him, 
and in fome inftances exaggerated the horror of his real 
crimes,-yet there is upon record an authentic lift of un- 
doubted facts, which, by both their number and atrocity, 
are fufficient to renderthe name of Alexander VI. odious and 
deteltable in the efteem of fuch as have the fmalleft tindure 
of virtuous principles and feelings. His infatiable avarice is 
pointedly expreffed, fays one of his biographers, in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


s* Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, Chriftum, 
Vendere jure poteit ; emerat ille prius.”’ 


“ Chrift’s altars, keys, and Chrift himfelf, 
Were barter’d by this pope for pelf: 
But who fhall fay he did not well ? 
That which he bought, he fure might fell.” 


Dupin’s Eccl. Hitt. vol. vi. p. 14. Bower’s Popes, vol. vii, 
p: 328. Gen. Di&. Gordon’s Life of Alex. VI. by Gor- 
don. Amft. 1732. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hift. vol. iii. p. 431. 
Robertfon’s America, vol. i. p. 162, 8vo. 

AvexanDeER VII. pope, was born of the illuftrious fa- 
mily of Chighi, at Sienna, in 1599, and recommended by 
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the marquis Pallavicini to pope Urban VII. Having been 
inqiifitor t Malta, and Jegate at Ferrara, he was nuncio in 
Germany, and employed at Munfter in condufting the con- 
ferences that were intended to reftore the peace of Europe. 
Some writers relate, that at this time he had formed the de- 
fign of abjuring popery, and embracing, the proteftant reli- 
gion, but that he was deterred from executing his p»rpofe 
by tke fate ofa civilian, who had been poioned on a fimilar 
account; and that he was confirmed in his religion by the 
elevation to the cardinalthip. Upon his return from this 
embafly, he was appointed bifhop of Imola, in Romagna, 
and afterwards cardinal and fecretary to the pope. His next 
advancement was to the papal chair, to which he was intro- 
duced by the unanimous fuffrage of the 64 cardinals, which 
he contrived to obtain by that diffimulation and addrefs, of 
which he is faid to have been complete matter. After his 
eleGtion in 1655, he ordered his coffin to be placed under his 
bed in his apartments in the Vatican, that it might ferve to 
him asa memento of mortality ; when he was robed in the 
pontifical habit, he appeared to have a hair-cloth under his 
fhirt ; and when a wealthy female, fignora Olympia, waited 
upon him with congratulation, he dilmiffed her with a cold 
repulfe, faying, “© Tt is not decent for a woman to enter the 
dwelling of the father of the church.’ That the whole of 
this appearance of humility and felf.denial was a farce, was 
fufficiently verified by his future condv&. The diflinguith- 
ing feature of his charaéter, next to his craft-and difimula- 
tion, was an attachment to his relations, for whom he pro- 
vided by all the offices and honours which he conld command. 
His zeal for religion, and his concern for terminating the 
wars which diftraG&ted the Chriltian werld, feem to have fub: 
fided after his elevation to the pontificate ; nor did he take 
any pains to conciliate the crowns of France and Spain. ‘The 
five propofitions of Janfenius, which contained the fum of 
his do@rine, had been condemned by Innocent X. ; but the 
Janfenifls had contrived to evade this fentence by a fubtle 
dittin@ion, which allowed them to acknowledge that thefe 
propofitions were juftly condemned by the pope; but at the 
fame time to maintain, that they were not contained in the 
book of Janfenius in the fenfe in which they were condemned. 
The benefit of this artful diftin@ion they were not permitted 
long to enjoy. At the infligation of their enemies, Alex- 
ander VII. the fucceffor of Innocent, iffueda bull in 1656, 
declaring, that the five propofitions which had been con- 
demned were the tenets of janfenius, actually contained in 
his book. He proceeded, in 166s, to fend into France the 
form of a declaration to this purpofe, which was to be fub- 
fcribed by all thofe who afpired to any preferment in the 
charch. This declaration produced the moft deplorable di- 
vilions and tumults. It was vigoroufly oppofed by the Jan- 
fenifts, who maintained, that in matters of fa& the pope was 
fallible, efpecially when his decifions were perfonal, and not 
confirmed by a general council ; and, confequently, that they 
were under no obligation to fubfcribe this papal declaration, 
which had merely for its objeét a matter of fa&. Notwith- 
ftanding this unwife and intolerant byll, Alexander is faid to 
have been liberal in his fentiments ; to have difapproved the 
feverities exercifed towards the Vaudois in Piedmont, and to 
have treated the proteitants who vifited Rome with condefcen- 
fion. It is further related, that when fome Englifh gentlemen 
prefented themfelves at his feet to pay him the cuttomary ho- 
mage, upon finding that they were proteftants, he courteoufly 
faid, « Rife, you thall not commit what you think an idolatry: 
I will not give you my bleffing, but I pray God you may be 
worthy to receive it.’’ To the Jefuifts this pontiff manifefted 
a peculiar partiality; for though Innocent X. had, in 1645, 
condemned the indulgence which thefe artful miffionaries had 
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fhewn to the Chinefe fuperftitions, Alexander virtually an- 
nulled, in 1656, the fentence of his predeceflor, and allowed 
the Chinefe converts the liberty of performing feveral of the 
rites to Which they had been accultomed, and to which they 
were principally attached. 

Alexander VII. whatever were his principles and perfonal 
charaGter, approved himfelf a friend to literature and the fine 
“arts, and expended confiderable fums in proraoting them. 
He embellifhed the city of Rome, and erected the magnili- 
ecent college, ‘* Della Sapienza,” which he furnifhed with a 
fine library and botanical garden. He appointed fix new 
profeiforfbips, and increafed the falaries of the former profef- 
fors. As an author, this pontiff has been highly extolled by 
his panegyrifts; a volume of Latin poems, entitled, ‘ Philo- 
mathi Mufz juveniles,’ confitting of heroic, elegiac, and 
lyric_verfes, and a tragedy under the title of ‘* Pompey,” 
after the model of Geneca, written in his youth, whilft he 
was a ftudent at Sienna, was publifhed in folio, at the Lou- 
vre, in 1656. Alexander VII. died in the year 1667, with 
.a higher reputation for talents than for honefty, as Bayle 
fays, more lamented by the Jefuits than the Janfeniits. 
Mobheim’s Eccl. Hilt. vol. v. p. 26—g9g—214. Bower’s 
Popes, vol. vii. p. 483. Gen. Did. 

-Avexanpber VIII. pope, originally called Peter Otto- 
boni, was born at Venice in 1619; and having ftudied at 
Venice and Padua, was made a bifhop and cardinal by Inno- 
cent X.; and, at the age of 79, fucceeded Innocent XI. in 
the papal fee. Inftead of devoting the powers which he had 
acquired at this late period of life to the fervice of religion, 
his thoughts were chiefly employed in providing for his rela- 
tions, and accumulating upon them honour and wealth. Ac- 
cordingly one of his domeitics being afked by this pontiff 
what the people faid of him, replied, that they faid, «« He lott 
no time in the advancement of his family.”” Right,”’ fays 
the pope, “ for I have only halfan hour left of the four and 
twenty.” His indifference with regard to compromiling the 
difpute that fubfifted between France and the court of Rome, 
was confidered by the French court as an evidence of his 
difpofition to yield to the claims of the clergy of Trance ; 
and he found panegyrifts who extolled his liberality. But 
they found themfelves deceived, when, at the clofe of his life, 
he iffued a bull of exccration again{t every thing that had 
been done to the prejudice of the pope’s authority in the 
affembly of the clergy of France in 1682. Having enjoyed 
the honour and emoluments of his ftation 15 or 16 months, 
he died in 1691, with “a charaéter {tained with the reproach 
of avarice and duplicity.”’? Gen. Diét. Bower’s Popes, vol. 
vil. p» 490. 

ALEXANDER, an abbot of Sicily, was an hiflorian of the 
12th century. He wrote four books of the life and reign of 
Roger, king of Sicily ; printed at Saragofla in 1578, and 
inferted in the collection, intitled, ‘* Hifpania illuttrata.”’ 
Dupin. Eccl. Hitt. vol. iv. p. 181. 

ALEXANDER CeExtseNnus, abbot of Ceglio, was an hifto- 
rian who flourifhed in the reign of Roger, king of Sicily, 
between the years 1102 and 1154, and recorded the actions 
of this reign. His dates are incorrect. Voll. de Lat. Hitt. 
hb. il. c. 53. 

ALEXANDER, bifhop of Hierapolis, flourifhed about the 
ryear 431. He was deputed by John of Antioch to attend the 
council of Ephefus, and to defend the caufe of Nefto- 
rius, to whom he was zealoufly attached ; and on that occa- 
fion he figned the excommunication of Cyril: but as Cyril 
and his party prevailed, he was himfelf expelled from his fee, 
and fent into exile in Egypt. Several of his letters are ex- 
tant among the ‘ Ephefian Epiltles,’’ cited by Lupus. Cave, 

“AI, L. vol. i. p. 418. 


AuexanpEr AB ALvEexANDRO, fo called, becaufe his- 
Chritian and family names were Alexander, was born at Na- 
ples in 1461. He relinquifhed the praétice of the law, to 
which he was at firlt devoted, becaufe, in the exercife of this 
profeflion, his integrity was in danger of being corrupted ; 
and he preferred a {mall fortune, in the tranguillity of retire- 
ment, and with the approbation of his own mind, to the pur= 
fuit of gain, with the hazard of his confcience. Againft the 
power and favour of the great, he himfelf fays, an advocate 
would find it impoffible to fupport his clients; and the iffue 
of fuits depended not fo much on the jultice of the caufe, as 
on the will and favour of an indolent or corrupt judge ; fo that 
it was fruitlefs to {tudy with diligence and labour controverted 
points of law, with the varieties of its cafes; and he adds, that 
the provifions of law, though wifcly contrived, were often: 
iniquitoufly fet afide and perverted. To fuch cireumftances, 
and with thefe views and apprehenfions, he acted honour- 
ably in declining a profeffion, which he could not exercife at 
the period, and in the country in which he lived, with ad- 
vantage to thofe by whom he was employed, ard without 
incurring felf-reproach. From the works of the ancients, 
to which he had been accuftomed to direct his attention, he 
made a colleCtion of paflages relating to the hiltory and cuf- 
toms of the Greeks and Romans, which he arranged in fix 
books, under the title of ** Dies Geniales ;? a work which 
manifefts more learning than judgment or tafte. An edition 
of this work, with notes of various writers, was publifhed in 
two volumes, Svo. at Leyden, in 1673. The author ap- 
pears to have been credulous and fuperititious, as he gives a 
{trange account of dreams and {pectres, and of haunted apart- 
ments in his houfe at Rome. He died ia this city about the _ 
year 1523- Gen. Did. 

ALEXANDRO AB ALEXANDRO, proto-medicus of Sicily. 
in waich ifland he was born early in the 15th century ; left 
a work on the duties and privileges of the office he held, 
which was afterwards publifhed: ‘* Conftitutiones et regu» 
lata JurifdiGionis Regii protomedicatus Sicilie elucidata, 
fcripta,’’ Haller fays, circa A. 1429, edita Panormi, 1564, 
4to. a I. Phillippo Ingraffia. 

Atvexanper Noex, or Natauis, a Dominican friar, 
and one of the molt laborious writers of the 17th century. 
was born at Rouen, in Normandy, in 1639. Having been. 


‘admitted into the order of Dominican friars, in. 1655, he 


went to purfue his ftudies in philofophy and divinity, at the 
great convent in Paris; and was appointed, at the comple- 
tion of his {tudies, to teach philofophy in the fame convent. 
He continued in the exercife of this office for 12 years $ 
and declining that of a preacher, he devoted himfelf entirely 
to the ftudy of the {criptures and ecclefiaftical hiltory, and 
was created a do€tor of the Sorbonne in 1675. By Colbert, 
the minifter, with whofe efteem he was honoured, he was m= 
troduced to his fon, who was afterwards archbifhop of Roan; 
and in this connection he enjoyed the advantage of thofe 
conferences that were held in an affembly of perfons of the 
moft diftinguifhed learning, formed by the minifter for the 
improvement of his fon. ‘Thefe conferences led him to con- 
ceive the defign of writing an ecclefiaftical hiftory. The firft vo- 
lume of this work, which he executed with great affiduity, and 
which was intitled, ‘ Seleéta Hiltoriz Ecclefiaftice Capita,. 
et in loca ejuf{dem infignia Differtationes Hiftorice, Chronolo- 
gice, Dogmatice,’’ was publifhed in 1676. It confifts of 26 
volumes in Svo. the lait four of which were not publifhed till 
1686. In the firit volume he gives a hiftory of the firlt age 
of the church, with an account of the perfecutions which it 
fuffered, the fucceffion of popes, the herefies which arofe, and 
the councils which condemned them, the writers in favour of. 
Chriftianity, andthe kings and emperors who.reigned during 
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the firlt century. ‘To this volume ave annexed 2S valuable 
and much efteemed differtations, upon fuch points as have 
been the fubjeéts of difpute in hiftory, chronology, criticifm, 
or do&rine. ‘The hiftory of the fecond century was pub- 
lithed in 1677 in two volumes, and to it are fubjoined three 
differtations againft M. Daillé with regard to fafting, lent, 
confirmation, and the ufe of the fathers; and another differ- 
tation concerning the time of celebrating Eafter; and he alfo 
treats of the verfion of the Septuagint, &c. &c. The third 
century was publifhed in 1678; and in three differtations he 
has colle&ted what relates to the life, manners, ordination, 
fall, errors, and defenders of St. Cyprian. The hiltory of the 
‘fourth century, compiled in three volumes, and containing 
45 diflertations, was printed at Paris in 1679. In the three 
following years he publifhed his hiftory of the 5th, 6th, 
ath, Sth, gth, and toth centuries ; and that of the 11th and 
12th centuries in 1683; and in thefe volumes there are feve- 
ral excellent differtations. His fentiments on the fubjects of 
fome of thefe differtations expofed him to the refentment of 
the court of Rome, which iffued out a decree againit his 
writings in 1684. Neverthelefs, he publifhed in the fame 
year, in three volumes, the hiftory of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, in which he continued to defend the rights of kings 
againft the pretenfions of that court, though he vindicates 
thofe princes who employed fire and fword againft the Al- 
bigenfes. He at laft completed this work in 1686, by pub- 
lifhing four volumcs, containing the hiftory of the 15th and 
16th centuries. The hiftory of the Council of Trent occt- 
pies the greateft part of the laft volume. Of this voluminous 
work, containing many curious particulars, there have been 
many editions. In 1689 he publifhed a work of the fame 
kind upon the Old Teitament, in fix volumes in Svo. which 
extends from the creation of the world to the birth of 
Chrift, and which period he has divided into fix ages. From 
1678 to 1680 healfo publifhed feveral other differtations. In 
168g our author publifhed his ‘Theologia Dogmatica et 
Moralis fecundum QOrdinem Catechifmi Concilit Tridentini, 
in quingue libros tributa,”’ Z. e. ‘ Pofitive and moral Divi- 
nity, according to the order of the Catechifm of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, in five books;’’ printed at Paris in ten vo- 
lumes in 8vo. and at Venice in 1698. But another volume 
having been added in 701, this work was printed at Paris, in 
two volumes in folio, in 1703, with a colleGtion of Latin let- 
ters. He alfo publifhed, in 1704, Commentaries on the four 
Gofpels ; in 1710, upon St. Paul’s and the feven Canonical 
Epiftles ; and he alfo wrote a Commentary upon the Prophets 
Vfaiah, Jeremiah, and Baruch, which was never printed: 
and he likewife publifhed feveral other treatifes, which we 
fhall not recite. His application, as we may naturally con- 
ceive, was intenfe ; and towards the latter part of his life he 
was afflicted with the lofs of his fight, which he bore with 
great calmnefs and refignation. He died in 1724, in the 
86th year of his age. His piety, humility, and difinterefted- 
nefs rendered him the objeét of general elteem. Gen. Dict. 
AALEXANDER, of Paris, a French poet, flourifhed in the 
y2th eentury, and was born at Bernai, in Normandy. He 
removed to Paris, and became, in fome meafure, the founder 
of French poetry. He adopted verfes of 12 fyllables, as beft 
adapted to heroic fubjeéts. His poem of “ Alexander the 
Great,”’ was favourably received in the court of Philip Au- 
guftus: it is a fort of metrical verfion of a life of Alexander 
then current, intermixed with faéts alluding to the hiftory of 
France at that period. The fenfe of fome paflages is flrong, 
and the verfification harmonious. Some have {uppofed that 
the name of Alexandrines, applied to lines of 12 fyllables, 
has been taken from this work, in reference either to its au- 
thor or its object. Gen. Biog. 


Avexanper, Dom JamEs, a Benedi&tine of the congte- 
gation of St. Maur, was a native of Orleans. He died in 
1734, at the age of 82 years, and left a treatife on “ Ele- 
mentary Clocks,” in 8vo. Biog. Dic. 

Avexanper, Nicuoras, a Benedidtine of the congrega- 
tion of St. Maur, was born at Paris, and died at an ad- 
vanced age, at St. Denys, in 1728. THe is known by two 
ufeful works, viz. * Phyfic and Surgery for the Poor,’’ 
Paris, 12mo. 1733; containing a colleGion of fele&t and 
cheap remedies for both internal and external ailments; and 
«© A Botanical and Pharmaceutical DiGtionary ;” in which 
are found the principal properties of fuch mineral, vegetable, 
and animal fubftances as are ufed in medicine. He was de- 
vout and charitable, and devoted his knowledge of medicine 
and his property to the relief of the poor. Biog. Dié&. 

ALEXANDER DE Saint Extpipio, fo called from a town 
in Umbria, general of the Auguftine hermits, and archbifhop 
of Ravenna, lived at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
He was the author of a treatife “* On the Jurifdition of the 
Empire and the Authority of the Pope;” written at the 
requeft of John XXII. and printed at Rimini, in 1624. Cave 
H. L. tom. ii. Append. p. 16. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM, an eminent poet and ftatefman, 
the fon of Andrew Alexander of Mentftrie in Scotland, was 
born in 1580. Having finifhed his education, he travelled as 
tutor, or rather companion, to-the Duke of Argyle; and 
upon his return he lived in retirement, and finifhed his poetical 
complaint of an unfuccefsful addrefs to his firft miftrefs, 
which he entitled, “ Aurora.” Having amufed himfelf for 
fome time with amorous verfes, he removed to the court of 
King James VI. where he futtained the chara@ter of a pri- 
vate, but learned and accomplifhed gentleman. In this more 
public fituation he found leifure for exercifing his poetical 
talents; and he now direéted them to grave and moral fub= 
jects, with a view to the direGtion of princes and rulers, in a 
feries of tragedies, formed upon the Greek and Roman mo- 
dels, at lealt in their choruffes between the a&s. One of 
thefe, on the ftory of Darius, was publifhed at Edinburgh 
in 1603. This tragedy, with three others, viz. Créefus, the 
Alexandrean, and Julius Czfar, were publifhed in 1607, un- 
der the title of “The Monarchick Tragedies.”? Our author 
wrote fome other poems of a political nature ; particularly 
his ‘¢ Parznefis” to prince Henry, communicating important 
and ufeful leffons to an heir of royalty. He alfo wrote a fup- 
plement to complete the third part of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Romance, which was publifhed in 1613, when the author 
was fworn one of the gentlemen-ufhers of the prefence to 
Prince Charles. In 1614 he printed a poem, intitled, 
* Dooms-day ;”” and in this year he was knighted by King 
James, and made matter of the requeits. At this time he com- 
menced his political career; and, having projeéted the fettle- 
ment of a colony at Nova Scotia, in America, he obtained a 
grant of that country, by his Majefty’s royal deed, in 1621. 
King Charles, on his acceffion, encouraged the fcheme, and 
Sir W. Alexander publifhed a pamphlet, reciting the advan- 
tages which would accrue from it to the nation. The author 
was made lieutenant of Nova Scotia; and an order of knights 
baronet was founded in Scotland in the firft year of the king’s 
reign, whofe aid was appropriated to this fettlement, on condi-- 
tion that each fhould have a portion of land affigned him in the 
new plantation. Sir William had alfo the privilege of coining 
fmall copper-money. The defign, however, failed; Sir Wil- 
liam fold the whole country to the French for 5 or 6oool. 
and in the condué& of the whole tranfaGtion he incurred fome 
degree of reproach. King Charles, however, continued to 
favour him ; and convinced of his talents and fidelity, made 
him fecretary of ftate for Scotland in 1626; and in 1630, a 
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peer of that kingdom, by the title of Vifcount Stirling. In 
1633 he was raifed to the dignity of Earl of Stirling, at his 
Majeity’s coronation, in vhe palace of Holyrood-houfe. He 
difcharged the office of fecretary of {tate with great reputa- 
tion till his death, in 1640. About three years before his death 
was publifhed a newedition of his poems, viz. The Four Mo- 
narchick Tragedies,” ‘* Deoms-day,”” “I'he Parenefis,” and 
« Jonathan,”’ an heroic poem, which tas now firlt publifhed. 
The ityle and verfification, particularly of the plays, are 
polifhed, and the plaus, as far as the fubjects are concerned, 
improved. ‘he author's tragedies and other poems were 
well received at the time of their firtt publication. King 
James called the author his ‘ Philofophical Poet 57? and 
Michael Drayton commends them ; calls the author * My 
Alexander,’ and withes to be known as the friend of a 
writ like his mind ;’”? and John Da- 
yies of Hereford, in a book of epigrams, publifhed about the 
year 1611, praifes the tragedies of the author; and fays, 
«that Alexander the Great had not gained more glory with 
his {word than this Alexander had gained by his pen.” Mr. 
Addifon, after perufing the feveral works of the author, tef- 
tified hisapprobation of them, by faying, That he had read 


ies ) 
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them over with the greatelt fatista@ion.”” “ They compofe,” 
fays a biographer of unqueftionablé judgment, ‘ a very re- 
{peétable portion of the literature of that age; though their 
gravity and prolixity are not much fuited to the talte of the 
prefent.”? It Goes not appear that his plays were ever acted. 
‘They are rather dramatic poems for perufal in the clofet. 
Biog. Brit. Ger. Biog. 

Acexayper Necxam, or Nequam, an eminent Englifh 
writer of the 12th and 13th centurics, was born at St. Al- 
ban’s, in Hertfordfhire, and purfued his fudies, with fuccels- 
ful affiduity, in che univerfities of Italy and France. At Paris 
he was elteemed a prodigy of genius and learning ; and 
applauded as an excellent philofopher, a profound divine, 
and a good rhetorician and poet, -confidering the age in 
which he lived. His fchooi at Paris, where he read lec- 
tures in 1180, was thromzed with fcholars. About the 
year 1186 he returned to England; and, having become a 
canon-regular of the order of St. Auguitin, he wes made 
abbot of Exeter in 1215, and died ib 1227. His epitaph, 
written after the old monkifh manner, in Latin rhyme, 1s as 
follows: 


‘¢ Eclipfin patitur fapientia, Sol fepelitur ; 
Cui fi par unus, minus eflet flebile funus: 
Vir bené difcretus, et in omni more facetus, 
Didus erat Neguam, vitam duxit tamen quam.” 


The fenfe is this: 


 Learning’s eclips’d, the Sun himfelf’s cbfcur’d ; 
Our lofs were lefs, had he left one fuperior : 
Accomplifhed was his mind, his manners pleafing, 
And though his name was ill, his life was good.” 


He wrote feveral works, which are preferved in MS. in the 
libraries of England and other countries ; fuch as ‘* Com- 
mentaria fuper quatuor Evangelia;” ‘ Expofitio fuper Ec- 
clefiaftem;” ‘‘ Expofitio fuper Cantica;” “ Elucidarium 
Bibliotheez,’”? in which are fome expreffions inconfiflent 
with the doétrine of tranfubflantiation; ‘* Landes divine 
Sapientiz,”” which is the fame with the work, ‘* De Na- 
turis rerum;’? and contains, amongft a variety of other 
matter, a large account of the three cities moft celebrated 
for learning, Athens, Rome, and Paris. Gen. Di&. Cave 
H. L. tom, ii. p. 286. 

Avexanper I. king of Scotland, was the fon of Mal- 
colm ILI. and fucceeded his brother Edgar in 1107. His 


charaéter was diftingnithed by a degree of vigour and impes 
tuolity, which gave him the appellation of * the fierce 3” 
and which, though previoufly concealed by his picty and de- 
votion, difecovered themfelves on his acceflion to the throne, 
His conduét both in the northern and fouthern parts of the 
kingdom was fo fevere, that he awed the infurgents into fub- 
miffion; but a confpiracy was at length formed againtt his 
life, and the traitors, who were engaged in the execution of 
it, obtained admiffion into his bed-chamber at night, whillt 
he lodged at a callle in the Carfe of Gowrie. Alexander, 
after having killed fix of them, made his efcape. Having 
reduced his own kingdom to Grder, he vilited his brother in- 
law Henry I. of England, and affitted him in terminating a 
difference between him ard the Welfh. He clofed his reign 
in enacting and enforcing civil and eéclefialtical regulations, 
died a bachelor in the 17th year of it, and was fucceeded by 
his younger brother, David. Mod. Un. Hiit. vol. xh. 
Pp: 45: 

Avexanper II. king of Scotland, fucceeded his father 
William the Lion, in 1214, in his 16th year. His attempt 
to recover the poffeflion of Northumberland was retaliated by 
a deitruétive expedition into Scotland, conduéted by John, 
king of England. Whilft John was thus employed, Alex- 
ander reduced Northumberland; avd, being ‘forced to dif- 
continue his purfuit of the Eaglifh king, who was burning 
the towns, ravaging the country, and advancing towards the 
capital, he entered England by the way of Carlifle, which 
he took and fortified, aud proceeded as far as Richmond, in 
Yorkthire, retaliating upon the adherents of John feverities 
fimilar to thofe which his own fubjcGs had fuffered. But his 
progrefs was impeced, and he was compelled to return 
through Weltmoreland to his own kingdom. 

In 1221, he married the princefs Joan, eldeft fifter of 
Henry Iil. of England, who contributed to preferve peace 
between the two kingdoms. After her death im 1239, they 
were again embroiled ; but by the mediation of the earl of 
Cornwall, Henry’s brother, and the archbifhop of York, 
they were again reconciled, Alexander, in his voyage to 
quell fome commotions that were excited in Argylefhire, fell 
fick, and being put on fhore on an ifland called Kernerey, on 
that coalt, dicd, in the 51it year of his age, and 35th of his 
reign. His fucceffor was his fon by his fecond queen, the 
daughter of Egelrand de Coucy, one of the moft powerful 
of the French nobility. Mod. Un. Hilt. vol. xli. p. 77. 

Avexanper IIL. king of Scotland, was fon of the pre- 
ceding, and fucceeded his father at the age of nine years, in 
1249. His marriage with Margaret, the daughter of Henry 
I{l. of England, was foon after folemnized in the prefence 
of the two courts at York. On this occafion Alexander 
paid homage to Henry for his Englith poffeffions ; and, on 
being prefled to perform his homage for the crown of Scot- 
land, he declined it. Alexander, upon his return to Scot- 
land, found that the Cummins, a family of very great influ- 
ence, had formed a ftrong party againft his English connec- 
tions, under the plea that Scotland was never any better than 
a province of England; and both the king and queen were 
committed to clofe cuftody in the cattle of Edinburgh, where 
they were debarred from feeing any company, or affociating 
with each other, and prohibited from all concern in the go- 
vernment. When Henry heard of their fituation, he deter~ 
mined to relieve them, and for this purpofe aflembled his mi- 
litary tenants at York, and marched to the borders ; and 
his em:flaries, whom he difpatched to the caftle of Edin- 
burgh, releafed the royal pair, and afterwards difpoflefled 
the ufurpers. The king then affumed the exercife of the 
regal power; and, as foon as he was of age, pardoned the 
Cummins and their adberents, upon thejr fubmitting to his 


authority. 
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‘authority. Howevet, in 1263, Haquin, king of Norway, 
appeared on the coat with a fleet of 160 fhips, to make 
good his pretenfions to the Weitern Iflands; and, difem- 
barking his troops, made himfelf niafter of the caltle of Ayr, 
and advanced into the country. Alexander, having affem- 
bled an army, met him at a place called Largs; and, aftera 
long and doubtful conteft, the Scots army was victorious, 
O; the Norwegians, 16,000 are faid to have perifhed in the 
field, and the Scots loft 5000. The fhips of Haquin were 
fo much wrecked the day after the battle, that he could 
{carcely procure a veilel to carry him and a few friends to the 
Orkneys, where he: {oon after died of grief. His fon and 
fueceflor, Magnus, concluded a treaty with s\lexander ; and, 
in confideration of his receiving 1000 marks of filver in two 
years, and an annual payment of 105 marks for ever after, 
renounced allclaim to thofe iflands. As a further cement of 
friendthip, Margaret, Alexander’s daughter, was betrothed 
to Eric, the fen and heir of Magnus. In 1256, Alexander 
and his queen repaired to the Englith court, where they were 
fumptuoully entertained ; and when the queen was delivered, 
they both returned to their own kingdom. During the war 
between Henry and his barons, Alexander affiited him with 
5000 men, and preferved the northern fortreffes againtt all 
their attempts. Upon the acceffion of Edward I. to the 
throne of England, Alexander, with his family, was prefent 
at his ccronation, and foon after paid him homage for his Eng- 
lifh eftates. In the parliament, held at Weltminiterin 1282, 
Alexander attended as the firft peer of England. In 1283 
he loft Is fon Alexander, in the 20th year of his age; and 
his death was foon followed by that of his filter, the queen of 
Norway, who leit an only daughter. 

Alexander, having no furviving iffiie befides this infant 
princefs, was urged by the nobility and the itates of the king- 
dom to marry: and in compliance with this requelt, he was 
married to Joletta, daughter to the Count of Dreux in Frauce. 
This excellent prince was foon after killed, whilit he was 
hunting, by his horfe’s rufhing down a high precipice, A.D. 
1285, in the. 45th year of his age, and the 37th of his 
reign. He wasiucceeded by Margaret, his grand-daughter, 
and heir of his crown, who did not long furvive him. Scot- 
land was now in a very critical flate. Edward I. was 
acquiring an influence in the kingdom, which no other Eng- 
lifh monarch ever poffeifed, and revived the claim of fove- 
reignty, to which his father Henry had never pretended. The 
death of Alexander was, therefore, much regretted ; and the 
fervices he had performed to the kingdom demanded a tribute 
of refpect to his memory. He had introduced many excel- 
lent regulations of government; he had divided the kingdom 
into parts, in each of which he occafionally refided, with a 
view of preferving the public peace, and for the purpofe of 
more eafily adminiitering juftice to ali ranks of people; and 
he had greatly contributed to diminifh the burdens of the 
feudal fyem, and to reltrain the licence and oppreffions of 
the nobility. The death of Alexander III. forms a remark- 
able era in the Scottifh hiftory. Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xli. 
p- 79 &c. 

ALEXANDER, king, of Poland, was a younger fon of Cafi- 
mir, and as duke of Lithuania, elected from motives of po- 
licy to fucceed Albert in 1501. The archbifhop of Gnefna 
hefitated for fome time im affifting at his coronation ; and 
abfolutely refuled to concur in the ceremony for his queen, 
the princefs of Mufcovy, becaufe fhe adhered to the doc- 
trines of the Greek church. This indignity was refented by 
her father, who, in confequence of it, laid fiege to Smo- 
lenfko, but, upon the arrival of Alexander, relinquifhed the 
enterprife, and concluded a truce for fix years. The fatigue 


of this expedition fo much affected Alexander, that he fell 


into a chronic diforder, which only terminated with his life. 
During his illnefs, the Moldavians and ‘lartars made an ir 
ruption into Lithania; and Alexander was carried in a lit- 
ter, at the head of his army, to oppofe them. ‘The two ar- 
mies met near Wilna, and after a fevere conteit, in which 
20,000 Tartars fell, the Poles were vi&torious. Alexander 
received the news of this y ctory whilft he was dying, ; and 
making figns to exprefs his gratitude, he expired in 1506, at 
the age of 45, aftcr a reign of five years in Poland, and 14 
in Lithuania. In his ftature he was fhort and robuit; his 
vifage was long, his eyes fparkling, and his carriage majeftic. 
His genius was heavy, his taciturnity very remarkable, but 
his fentiments were generous and humane. He was a great 
patron of the liberal arts, and profufe in his grants under this 
charaGter, and particularly to muficians ; fo that his donations 
were revoked, and a law was paffed, called Statutum Aicx- 
andrinum, which prohibited the king from difpotiag of the 
revenue without the confent of the fenate or diet. Mod. 
Un. Hilt. vol. xxx. p. 410. 

Aexanper Nevsxor, or NErsxy, grand duke of Ruf- 
fia, both a faint and hero of that country, was born ia 1218, 
aud diltinguifhed by his trength and cowage, and by the 
vigour of his charaéter. He was betimes infpived with a 
paffion for conqucft by the inceffant wars in which his father 
Yaroflauf was engaged with the artars and Mongulls. 
Upon the death of Feodor, his clder brother, he became fvle 
viceroy of Novogored. He married a princefs of the pro- 
vince of Polotzk ; and for the purpofe of defending his g0- 
verument againit the attacks of the Tfechudes cr Fithonians, 
he drew a line of forts along the river Shelonia, which falls 
inco the Ilmen Jake. While Yaroflanf was engaged with the 
Tartars in 1239, a combined army of Swedes, Danes, and 
knights of the Teutonic Order, formed an expedition again{t 
Novogorod, and landed from their fhips on the banks of the 
Neva. Alexander, after receiving a haughty embafly, de- 
termined to rif the event of a battle. Having implored the 
affittance of heaven in the prefence of his people, he prepared 
for an engagement. The attack was begun at tix in the 
morning, and the two armies were clofely engaged during 
the whole day. When night put an end to the contelt, the 
field of battle was covered with the bodies of the flain. 
This battle, in which Alexander is faid to have wounded 
with his own {word the king of the northern nations, is em- 
bellithed wich a variety of fictions ; but the event of it was 
highly honourable to the courage and fuccels of the young 
prince. From the river Neva, near which the battle was 
fought, he obtained the furname of Nevikoi. ‘The remainder 
of his life was employed in exertions of valour and activity 
againft the invaders of his country. He defeated the Tartars 
in feveral conteits. In 1245 he railed the fiege of Novogo- 
rod, and gained a victory over the Germans, Danes, and 
Tichudes, on the borders of the Peipus lake. After his fa- 
ther’s death he paid a vifit to the Tartar khan, who acknow- 
ledged, that though he had heard much to his praife, he far 
exceeded every thing that had been reported concerning him. 
in 1252, upon his return from a fecond vifit tothe khan, he 
afcended the throne as grand prince of Vladimir. Witha 
very confidcrable force he now undertook an expedition 
again{ft Sweden, and coming off vitorious, he fo far con- 
formed to the then fubfilting pra€tice of war, as to ra- 
vage all the countries which he had captured, and returned 
to Raffia with a multitude of prifoners, and heaps of fpoil. 
On occafion of a difference which happened between the 
Ruffians, and particularly the inhabitants of Novogorod, and 
the Tartars, with refpeét to the humiliating and burde: fome 
tribute which was exacted by the latter, Alexander, in 
1258, attempted to pacify the difcontented, and to induce 

them 
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them to fubmit, without refiftance, toa fuperior power. Yn 
order to give effect to his conciliatory endeavours, he took 
the national payment on himfelf, and thus acquired the com- 
placency of the Novogorodians as well as ofthe Tartars. But 
difcontents continuing to prevail, and refiftance having arifen 
to a degree fo alarming in feveral places, that the Tartarian 
colleétors were maffacred ; the T'artars were exceedingly ex- 
afperated againft the Ruffians, and the Ruffian princes were 
commanded to appear before the khan. Alexander under- 
took the hazardous bulinefs of attempting, by a perfonal in- 
terview, to avert the khan’s wrath on account of the mur- 
der of his deputies. After a delay of twelve months he at 
lalt fucceeded, and obtained a yromife that the khan would 
forgive what had happened, and forego his purpofe of 
railing an army ; and in his return home he died fuddenly at 
Gorodetz, in the year 1262, with circumftances that render 
it extremely probable, that in the camp of the khan poifon 
had been adminiltered to him fhortly before his departure. 
For his various and fignal fervices, and acts of valour, which 
in thofe days were deemed miraculous, the grateful admira- 
tion of his countrymen raifed him to the rank of one of the 
national faints. Peter the Great, availing himfelf of the ve- 
neration that was paid to the memory of this diftinguifhed 
hero, founded, in 1712, a monaftery near his new city of 
Peterfburgh, on the {pot which was reported to have been 
the fcene of Alexander’s victory ; and in 1723 he caufed the 
bones of the great duke to be brought thither. This mo- 
naftery has been gradually enlarged by feveral fovereigns 
fince the time of Peter; and the late emprefs has built a 
magnificent church within its walls, and a fumptuous mau- 
foleum for herfelf and her defcerdants. The fhrine of the 
faint, which was caufed to be made by Elizabeth, is of mafly 
filver. The order of knighthood of St. Alexander Nevifkoi was 
inftituted by Peter the Great in 1722; but as he died before 
the knights were appointed, this was done by Catherine I. in 
Tune 1725. ‘The badge of this order is a golden eight- 
pointed tar, enamelled with red, with the figure of St. 
‘Alexander in armour on horfeback. At the four corners of 
the crofs are as many gold fpread-eagles, crowned. A broad, 
deep red, watered ribbon is worn over the left fhoulder ; the 
motto is in Ruffian charatters, fignifying, ‘ For labour and 
patriotifm.”? The feaft is held on the goth of Auguft. The 
monarch and the knights attend mafs at Kazan church, 
and go a pilgrimage on foot to the monattery of the faint, at 
the diftance of three verfts, and attend mafs again before his 
filver fhrine, and then return to the winter palace, where they 
partake of a fumptuous dinner, under a difcharge of can- 
non. In 1790 the number of knights amounted to 122. 
Tooke’s Life of Cath. II. vol.ii. p. 373. Coxe’s Travels 
into Ruffia. 

ALEXANDERS, in Botany. See Smyrnrum. 

ALEXANDREA Mons, in Ancient Geography, a moun- 
tain of Myfia, on the fea-coaft, forming a part of Mount 
Ida, where Paris pronounced judgment on the three god- 
deffes. Strabo. 

ALEXANDRETTA, now called Scanderoon by the 
Turks, in Geography, is the port of Aleppo in Syria, and 
fituated in the gulf of Ajazzo, near the fea-coaft. N, lat. 
36° 35'10". E.long. 36°20’. Its neareft.diftance from 
Aleppo, in a ftraight line, is between 60 and 70 miles; but 
the ufual road for caravans, through Antioch, is computed to 
be between go and roo miles. 

Ancient and modern travellers, from Moryfon and Teix- 
eira to Volney, concur in reprefenting the wretched condi- 
tion of this village, which owes its exiftence, ‘as the habita- 
tion of human beings, to its being the port and road that 
lead to Aleppo. In this road veflels anchor on a folid bot- 
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tom, fo that their cables are not liable to chafe; and from 
hence merchants convey their goods as fpeedily as poffible, 
by means of their faétors, to Aleppo and other places. In 
winter this harbour is incommoded by a wind, called by the 
Trench failors “ Le Raguier,’”? which rufhes from the {nowy 
fummits of the mountains, and forces the fhips to drag their 
anchors feveral leagues ; and thips are prevented by tempef- 
tuous winds from entering the harbour for three or four 
months. ‘The road to Aleppo by the plain is alfo infelted 
by curd robbers, who conceal themfelves in the caverns of 
the adjacent rocks, and plunder the ftrongeft caravans. Be- 
fides, fuch is the fituation of this port, that it w environed on 
three of its fides with a fenny plain, and on the fourth fide by 
the fea. ‘On the eaft fide, beyond the fen, is a high moun- 
tain, which intercepts the rays of the fun, and. the remote 
mountains on the north fide have the fame effe&, fo that the 
{tagnant waters and mephitic exhalations produce an epide- 
mic diforder, which prevails from May to September, and 
which is fatal to the inhabitants and to the crews of the 
fiips during their ftay in this place. This diforder is an in- 
termitting fever of the moft malignant kind, accompanied 
with obftruGtions of the liver, which terminate in a dropfy 5 
and, at the time when this fever is moft prevalent, fhips have 
frequently loft all their men in two months ; and ‘ the place,” 
as Moryfon (Travels, p. 250.) long ago obferved, ‘‘is infamous 
for the death of Chriftians.”” Some years ago, fays Mr. Vol- 
ney, the merchants of Aleppo, difgufted with the numerous 
inconveniences of Alexandretta, wifhed to abandon that port 
and remove the trade to Latakia. They propofed to the 
pacha of Tripoli to repair the harbour at their own expencey 
on condition of his indemnifying them from all duties for ten 
years. Regardlefs of any future advantages that might ac- 
crue to his country from this plan, and of which he was not 
likely to participate, their propofal was rejected, and the Eu- 
ropean factors were obliged to remain at Scanderoon. The 
only curiofity of the place, it is faid, that is fhewn for the 
amufement of flrangers, confifts of fix or feven marble mo- 
numents, fent from England, on which is read the following 
infeription: ** Here lies ——, carried off in the flower of his 
age by the fatal effects of a contagious air.’”’ It is added, 
that the languid and yellow afpeét, livid eyes, and dropfical 
fymptoms of thofe who fhew thefe monuments, plainly indi«. 
cate that they are not likely long to efcape the fame fate. To 
a village, however, called Beylan, fituate on a high hill, about 
four leagues diftant, and abounding with frefh water, and 
excellent fruits, the inhabitants retire, and here they find no 
inconfiderable relief. The plain of Antioch, which lies at 
fome diftance, is watered with a number of ftreams and ca- 
nals, and abounds with moft of the neceflaries of life, parti- 
cularly with cattle, which are driven there to fatten. This 
ort has a governor and fome few foldiers, and is defended 
by an old caftle ; but as it is infufficient to refilt any force, 
it is fomewhat furprifing that the pirates, who {warm on this 
coatt, never attempt it. The aga has, for fome years patt, 
applied the duties of the cuftom-houfe at Alexandretta to his 
own ufe, and rendered himfelf almoft independent of the 
pacha of Aleppo, In formertimes the CARRriER pigeon, Co- 
lumba Tabellaria, of Linnzus, was employed by the Englifh 
factory to convey intelligence from Scanderoon of the arrival 
of the company’s fhips in that port. The praétice has been 
difufed for many years; but Dr. Ruffell (Hift. Aleppo, 
vol. ii. p. 203.) informs us, that when it fubfilted, the pigeon 

performed the journey in two hours and a half. 
ALEXANDRIA, now called Scanderia, the ancient 
capital city of Lower Egypt, was built by Alexander the 
Great, in the year 332 before Chrift. It was fituated on 
the Mediterranean between the Lake Mareotis and the aa 
tif 
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tiful harbour formed by the [fle of Pharos, about 12 miles weft 
of the Canopic branch of the Nile, in N. lat. 31° 10’, and 
E, long. 30° 19’. It is probable, faysa popular hiftorian, that 
the oppofition and efforts of the republic of Tyre, which gave 
Alexander fo long and fo fevere a check in the career of his 
victories, led him to perceive the vaft refources of a mari- 
time power, and fuggeited to him an idea of the immenfe 
wealth which the T'yrians derived from their commerce, ef- 
pecially that with the Ea!t Indies. As foon, therefore, as 
he had accomplifhed the deftruGtion of Tyre, and reduced 
Egypt to {wbjeGtion, he formed the plan of rendering the em- 
pire, which he defigned to eftablifh, the centre of commerce 
as well as the feat of dominion. With this view he founded 
a great city, which he honoured with his own name, near 
one of the mouths of the river Nile, that by the Mediterra- 
nean fea and the vicinity of the Arabian gulf, it might com- 
mand the trade of both the eaft and weft. He had no fooner 
conceived the defign than he haltened to execute it. Ac- 
eordingly he himfelf drew the plan of the intended city, and 
fixed upon feveral places where the temples aed public 
fquares were to be ere€ted. It is faid, that as there were no 
mitruments at hand proper for this purpofe, a quantity of 
meal was feattered over the ground, and that thus the circuit 
of the walls was marked out: and it is added, that Ariftan- 
der, the king’s foothfayer, interpreted this new mode of de- 
termining the fite of the walls as a prefage of the abundance 
which would diftinguifh the city. The fituation of Alexan- 
dria, it mult be allowed, was fele&ted with fuch difcernment, 
that it foon became the chief commercial city in the world ; 
and in this refpe& the defign of its founder was fully accom- 
plithed. During the fubfiftence of the Grecian empire in 
Egypt and in the eaft, and amidtt all the fucceffive revolu- 
tiors in thofe countries, through a period of about 1890 
years, from the time of the Ptolemies to the difcovery of the 
navigation by the Cape of Good Hope, commerce, particu- 
larly that of the Ealt Indies, continued to flow in the chan- 
nel, which the fagacity and foreiight of Alexander had pre- 
feribed. Although fome part of the Indian commerce was 
conducted by means of the river Oxus and the city of Sa- 
marcand into the Cafpian fea, and thence by land to Trape- 
zond, and pafling to the Euxine and other neighbouring feas, 
eentered in the city of Corinth; yet a confiderable part of it, 
efpecially fuch as was carried on at the coait of Malabar, 
and in the Perfian gulf, came up the Red Sea; and goods, 
which were landed at Elam, now Suez, were conveyed over 
Jand to the Nile, and then by water to Alexandria. 

This city, fays a modern traveller, was a league and a half 
long by one-third in breadth, which made the circumference 
of its walls about four leagues. Quintus Curtius (lib. iv. c. 38. 
tom. i. p. 221.) makes them 8o ttadia, or a little more than 
nine miles. According to Pliny (H.N. lib. v. c. 10. tom. i. 
p-258.) they were 15 miles. Strabo (lib. xvii. tom. ii. 
p- 1143.) makes the length of the city 30 ftadia, aud the 
breadth between feven and eight ftadia; and Diodorus Siculus 
(lib. xvii.tom.ii. p. 590. Ed. Weffel.)makesthe circuit 96 ftadia, 
or fomewhat more than 11 miles; and he fays, that the city 
was peopled by 300,000 free inhabitants, befides at leaft an 
equal number of flaves. The Lake Mareotis bathed its walls 
on the fouth, and the Mediterranean on the north. It was 
interfeted lengthwife by ftraight parallel ftreets. This di- 
rection left a free pailage to the northerly wind, which alone 
conveys coolnefs and falubrity into Egypt. A ftreet two 
thoufand feet wide began at the gate of the fea, and termi- 
nated at the gate of Canopus. It was decorated by magnifi- 
eent houfes, by temples, and by public buildings. In this 
extenfive range the eye was never tired with admiring the 


marble, the porphyry, and the obeliiks, which were deftined 


at fome future day to embellifh Rome and Conftantinople. 

This treet, the handfomelt in the univerfe, was interfected 

by another of the fame breadth, which formed a fquare, at 

their jun4tion, half a league in circumference. From the 

middle of this great place the two gates were to be feen at 

once, and veffels arriving under full fail from the north and 

from the fouth. A mole of a mile in length, called Hepta 

Stadium, ttretched from the continent to the Ifle of Pharos, 

and divided the great harbour intotwo. That which is to the 

northward preferved the name of the founder, and was called 
the Great Port. A dyke, drawn from the ifland to the rock 
on which Pharos was built, fecured it from the welterly 
winds. The other was called Euno/fos, or the Safe Return. 

The former is cailed at prefent the New, and is the port to 
which the veflels of Europe refort; the latter is the Old Har- 
bour, and is that to which thofe only from Turkey are admit- 
ted: a bridge that joins the mole to the city ferved for a coms 
munication between them. Ic was raifed on lofty piliars funk 
into the fea, and left a free paflage forthe thips. ‘The palace, 
which advanced beyond the promontory of Lochias, extended 
as far as the dyke, and occupied more than a quarter (a third 
or fourth, fays Strabo) of the city. Each of the Ptolemies 
added to its magnificence. It contained within its inclofure 
the mufeum, an afylum for learned men, groves and build- 
ings worthy of royal majetty, and a temple where the body 
of Alexander was depofited ina golden coffin. Perdiccas, 
it isfaid, undertook to convey the body of Alexander to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, agreeably to the will of that 
prince; but Ptolemy, fon of Lagus, carried it off, and 
placed it in the palace of Alexandria. The infamous Scleu- 
cus Cibyofaétes violated this monument, carried off the 
golden coffin, and put a glafs one in its place. In the great 
harbour was the little ifland of Anti-Rhades, where ftood a 
theatre and a royal place of refidence. Within the harbour 
of Eunoltus was a imaller one, called Kibotos, or Cibotus, 
g- d. the harbour of the arch, deg by the hand of man, which 
communicated with the Lake Mareotis by a canal. Between 
this canal and the palace was the admirable temple of Sera- 
pis, and that of Neptune, near the great place where the 
market was held. Alexandria extended likewife along the 
fouthern banks of the Jake. Its eaitern part prefented to 
view the Gymnafium, with its porticoes more than 6o9 feet 
long, fupported by feveral rows of marble pillars. Without 
the gate of Canopus was a [pacious circus for the chariot 
races. Beyond that the fuburb of Nicopolis ran along the 
fea fhore, and feemed a fecond Alexandria. A fuperb am- 
phitheatre was built there, with a race-ground, for the celes 
bration of the Quinquennalia, or feats that were celebrated 
every fifth year. Such is the defcription, fays Savary (Let- 
ters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 29.), left us of Alexandria by the 
ancients, and above all by Strabo. 

This famous city, fecond only to Rome itfelf, was built 
by Dinocrates, a celebrated architect, who acquired great 
reputation by rebuilding the temple of Diana at Ephefus, 
which Heroitratus had burnt. 

Alexandria owed much of its celebrity as well as of its 
population to the Ptolemies. Ptolemy Soter, one of Alexan- 
der’s captains, who, after the death of this monarch, was 
firit governor of Egypt, and afterwards aflumed the title of 
king, made this city the place of his refidence, about 304 
years before Chnift. This prince founded an academy, 
called the Musum, in which a fociety of learned men de- 
voted themfelves to philofophical ftudies, and the improve 
ment of all the other fciences ; and he alfo gave them a li- 
brary, which was prodigioufly increafed by his fucceffors. 
He likewife induced the merchants of Syria and Greece to 
refide in this city, and to make it a principal mart of their 
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commerce. Tis fon and fucceffor, Prolemy Philadelphus, 
purfued the defigns of his father, and completed the tower 
of Paros, brought hither the image of the god Serapis 
from Pontus, and ereéted the famous temple of Serarion, 
and improved the Arexanprtan /brary. He alfo conti- 
nued the cawat, projected and begun by Necos, and carried 
on by Darius Hyttafpis, which was intended for joining the 
Nile to the Red Sea, and had the glory of completing it. 
Ptolemy Euergetes imitated the example of his predeceffors, 
encouraged trade, and contributed to the wealth of Alexan- 
dria, and the profperity of the kingdom. But the affluence 
that was thus produced occafioned luxury and licentioufnefs, 
fo that the voluptuoufnefs of Alexandria became proverbial : 
“© Ne Alexandrinis quidem permittenda deliciis.”’ Quintti- 
lian. For about 300 years, from the commencement of the 
reign of Ptolemy Soter to the death of Cleopatra, Alexan- 
dria continued in fubjection to the Prolemies; but mott of 
them devoted themfelves to various kinds of indulgence 
and pleafure, became effeminate and daftardiy, and by 
their example contributed to that corruption and relaxa- 
tion which prevailed among their fubjeéts, and ultimately 
terminated in the ruin of this famous city. Ptolemy Phyfcon, 
in particular, was a monfer of vice andcruelty. About the 
vear B.C. 136, he put to death or banifhed molt of thofe 
perfons who had been in favour with his brother Philometor, 
and who had been employed during his reign, and per- 
mitted his foreign troops to plunder and maffacre at difcre- 
tion. Many of the inhabitants of Alexandria, terrified by 
his favage condu&t, and in order to avoid his cruelty, re- 
tired into foreign countries, and left the city almoft a defart. 
Of thefe there were grammarians, philofophers, geometri- 
cians, phyficians, muficians, and other maiters in the libe- 
ral {ciences, who /liffeminated the polite arts and general 
fcience through Greece, Afia Minor, and the iflands, and 
indeed to every place whither they fled. In order to fupply 
the places of thele fugitives, Ptolemy caufed proclama- 
tions to be made in all the neighbouring countries, that 
perfons of any nation, who were defirous of fettling at Alex- 
andria, fhould receive fuitable encouragement. The propo- 
fal was accepted by many, and the houfes and privileges 
which belonged to the former inhabitants were affigned to 
thefe new fettlers, and thus the city was repeopled. About 
this time Scipo Africanus the younger, and other Romans, 
sere deputed on an embafly to Alexandria; and Juflin fays 
of him, that whilft he vifited and confidered with curiofity 
the rarities of Alexandria, he was himfelf a fight to the 
whole city ; “* Dum infpicit urbem, ipfe fpeQaculo Alexan- 
drinis fuit ;”? fo different were his afpect and manners from 
thofe of the Alexandnans.. The new inhabitants, whom 
Ptolemy had invited into the city, foon found reafon to dif- 
like their fituation, and to hate their new fovereign. Cruel 
and timid as he was, he determined to maffacre all the young 
men of the city; and for this purpofe he caufed the Gym- 
nafium, or place of exercife in which they were affembled, to 
be invelted by his foreign troops,and put them all to the fword, 

When Julius Cefar, B.C. 48, in his purfuit of Pompey, 
landed at Alexandria, he found the city in great commotion, 
without law and without government. Having arbitrated 
between Ptolemy XII. and Cleopatra, and decreed that they 
fhould reign jointly in Egypt, Pothinus inftigated the Alex- 
andrians to retift the decree, and to concur in driving Cafar 
out of the city. Accordingly he brought 20,000 troops to 
effet his purpofe, but Czfar fupported the attack ; and in 
order to prevent any injury from their fleet, to. which they 
next had recourfe, he caufed it to be fet on fire, and pofleffed 
himfelf of the tower of Pharos, which he garrifoned. Some 
of the veffels that were on fire came fo near, that the flames 
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caught the houfes adjoining to the quay, and {pread through 
that quarter of the city, which was called Bruchion, and 
confumed the library that was placed there, confilting of 
400,000 volumes. In a decifive battle with the whole army 
of Ptolemy, Czfar, affifted by a confiderable body of Jews, ob- 
tained a complete victory. Ptolemy, in endeavouring to make 
his efcape in a boat, was drowned in the Nile; and Cefar 
returned to Alexandria, which, together with the whole of 
Egypt, fubmittedtothevictor. Before heleft this city, he con- 
firmed all the privileges which the Jews enjoyed, in gratitude 
to them for their affiftance, and ordered a column tobe ere¢ted, 
in which thefe privileges were engraven, with the decree that 
confirmed them. The emperor Caligula was inclined to fa- 
vour the Alexandrians, becaufe they manifefted a readinefs 
to confer divine honours on him; and conceived the 
horrid defign of maffacring the chief fenators and knights of 
Rome, A.D. 40, and then of abandoning the city, and of 
fettling at Alexandria. At this time the Jews who inhabited 
this city, and who had continued to enjoy the privileges of 
citizens, granted to them by Alexander, under the Ptolemies, 
and who had obtained a confirmation of them from Julius 
Cefar, became obnoxiousto the Alexandrians. Their number, 
as they occupied two parts in five of the city, and amounted 
in the whole of Egypt to a million, and alfo the prerogatives 
that diftinguifhed them, excited envy and jealoufy, and their 
fellow-citizens wanted only a pretence for deftroying them. 
They had been for fome time reltrained from doing them 
injury; but under the government of Flaccus, A.D. 40, 
who permitted the ftatues of Cefar to be fet up in the ora- 
tories of the Jews, they were grievoufly opprefled. He took 
occafion, in confequence of fome diflentions and feditions 
that occurred, to publifh a decree, by which, without offer- 
ing them a hearing, they were declared ftrangers in Alexan- 
dria; he alfo reftri€ted them to one of the five diftriéts into 
which the city was divided ; and their houfes, which they 
were compelled to abandon, were plundered, whillt, defli- 
tute of any fettled abode, they were obliged to wander 
about_the fields and the fea-fhore, without fhelter, pro- 
perty, and even the means of fubfiftence. Thofe who fell 
into the hands of their enemies were tortured in the moft 
cruel manner, and deftroyed by a lingering and painful 
death. The ftreets, market-places, and theatres, were de- 
luged with blood; neither fex nor age was diftinguithed ; 
and none, fays Philo (Leg. ad Caium) were fpared. 
This writer affigns no other caufe for thefe barbarities 
than the rage and fury of the Alexandnans. When 
Flacecus was recalled, the Tews obtained fome refpite; but 
they were foon alarmed by the order of Catus to have his own 
{tatue fet up in the temple of Jerufalem. In the mean while 
they fent a deputation to the emperor, at the head of which 
was Philo, to petition the reftoration of their citizenthip and 
of their oratories. Before the object of their embafly was 
fectled, Caius died ; and Claudius declared in favour of the 
Jews, whom he re-eftablifhed in the pofleffion of all the pri- 
vileges they had enjoyed in Alexandria from the time of the 
foundatiun of that city. When Adrian vifited Egypt, 
A.J. 130, he expreffed a great diflike of the manners and 
dilpofitions of the Egyptians in general, and of thofe of the 
inhabitants of Alexandria in particular. In a letter written 
from thence, and addreffed to the Conful Servian, he fays, 
“ the city of Alexandria is rich and powerful, with great 
trade, which produces plenty. Nobody is idle there; fome 
blow glafs, others make paper; many are employed about 
linen and making of cloaths; all have fome trade. All, whe- 
ther Jews or Chriftians, acknowledge but one God, their 
intereft. I with that this city, by its grandeur and riches, 
the fir of all Egypt, was furnifhed with better inhabitants. 
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Nothing equals their ingratitude; I have granted'them every 
thing they could defire ; I have rettored their ancient privi- 
leges ; I have given them new ones; in confequence of this 
they were grateful to me when prefent; but 1 had fearcely 
turned my back when they infolently attacked my fon Verns, 
and I believe you know what they have faid of Antoninus, 

cc. &e.” For Nero the Alexandrians built baths in the 
city, when they expected a vilit from him in his way to 
Egypt; and becaufe Ciecina Tufcus, the fon of his nurfe, 
‘whoin he had made prefect of Egypt, prefumed to make ufe 
of them, he was condemned to banifhment. To Alexandria 
belonged the henour of being the firft place where Vefpafian 
was acknowledzed and proclaimed, A.D. 69, and the em- 
peror remained here whilit his generals and armies were fight- 
ing againit Vitellius; and though he came hither for the 
purpole of ftarving Italy, by preventing its fupplies of fo- 
reign corn, yet as foon as he heard of the death of Vitellius, 
and that Rome had {ubmitted, the belt fhips of Alexandria 
were immediately laden with corn, and ordered to fail for 
their fupply. Whilit Vefpafian continued in this city, he 
received ambaffadors from the Vologefes, who offered him 
49,000 Parthian horfe; but peace was then reflored to the 
Roman empire. During his flay in this place he was no 
favourite with the Alexandrians. They ‘were fond of pomp 
and magnificence, and Vefpatian loved fimplicity. ‘They 
hed flattered themfelves with the hopes of receiving a gra- 
titication, becaufe they had been the firlt who acknow- 
ledged him for emperor ; but oa the contrary they were ha- 
railed with impotts, either new, or levied with uncommon ri- 
gour. The Alexandriansrevenged themfelves with {neers and 
farcalms, calling him Cydie/ades, a name which they had for- 
merly given to one of their kings, who was fordidly avaricious; 
but heaven, if we credit fome Pagan writers, diftinguifhed 
him by miracles. The emperor Scverus, in his vifit to Egypt, 
A.D. 202, granted the Alexandrians a council, the mem- 
bers of which had the title and privileges of fenators, and 
affiited in the adminillration of public affairs, and thus mitr 
gated the rigour of the defpotic government of the prefed& 
initituted by AAuguitus. He alfo changed feveral laws in 
their favour; and they ere€&ted a column as a monument of 
their gratitude, called by Abuifeda the Pidar of Severus. It 
has already appeared that the Alexandrians were inclined to 
be farcaitic, and that they deferved the charaéter given to 
them by Herodotus, who fays, that they loved to be :nerry at 
the expence even of their princes. Ja the cafe of Caracalia, 
whofe vanity they ridiculed, becaufe, though he was of {mall 
ftature, deformed, and deftitute of every kind of military 
merit, he had compared himicli to Achilles and to’ Alex- 
der, their raillery was p ive of very ferious confe- 
quences. Whillt the Alcs uns were prepaling to re- 
ceive him with joy and m ence, when he vilited the 
temple of Serapis, and the tum} of Alexander, he was medi- 
tating cruel retaliation. In the midit of peace, and on the 
flightelt provocation, he iffued his commands for a general 
maflacre, A. D. 215. From a fecure part of the temple of 
Serapis, he viewed and direGted the flaughter of many thou- 
fand citizens, as well as frangers, without diftinguifhing 
either the number or the crime of the fufferers ; fince, as he 
coolly informed the fenate, ail the Alexandrians, thofe who 
had perifhed and thofe who had efcaped, were alike guilty. 
Dion. (lib. Ixxvii. p. 1307.) reprefents it as a cruel maffacre; 
Herodian (lib. iv. p. 155.) fays, that it was alfo perfidious. 
‘The maflacre was accompanied with the plunder both of 
temples and houfes, and ail ftrangers, except merchants, 
were driven from the city. The focieties of learned men, 
who were maintained in the Mufeam, were abolifhed ; and 
the different quarters of the city were feparated from each 
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other by walls and towers to prevent all communication 
between them. However, this defolation was but a tempo- 
rary evil; for Caracalla being foon after killed, Alexandria 
recovered its {plendour by its own refources, and foon became 
again the fecond city of the empire. Under the reign of 
Gallienus, Aimilian, who had been prefeét of Egypt for 
fome years, 2ffumed the Imperial purple, on occafion of a 
violent fedition, which terminated in a ruinous war. All 
communication between the different quarters of Alexan- 
dria was cut off, and it was eafier, fays St. Dionyfius, to go 
from one end of the world to the other than from Alexan- 
dria to Alexandria. The ftreets were filled with blood, the 
dead bodies putrefied, and, by their infeétion, brought on 
the plague. A&milian, in vain, endeavoured to appeafe the 
people. They were exafperated againft him, and attacked 
him with ftones and darts; upon which, in order to avert the 
imminent danger that threatened him, he declared himfelf 
emperor. ‘The foldiers and the people, happy in the pro- 
{pect of being refcued from the yoke of Gallienus, acknow- 
ledged his fovercign authoréy. At length he was at- 
tacked and defeated by Theodotus, the minifter of Gallie- 
nus’s vengeance. Upon this he retired to the Bruchium, a 
quarter of Alexandria, and fuftained a fiege, in which Ana- 
tolius and St. Eufebius, intimate friends, and afterwards 
bifhops of Laodicea, were admired for their ingenious cha- 
rity in comforting and relieving the unhappy befieged, who 
perifhed with hunger. Anatolius was fhut up in Bruchium 
and Eufebius remained with the Romans. The f 
moved with compaffion to the wants and mif ry 
fieged, applied to the Jatter in order in amnefty for 
thofe who fhould leave the garrifon and furrender them- 
felves Having fuceceded in his application, he immediately 
propofed furrencering the place, and making peace with the 
befiegers. ‘The anfwer was, that no peace fhould be made... 
Anatolius then propefed, that all who were of no fervice 
fhould leave the place in difguife, and they were kindly re- 
ceived and feafonably fupplied by Eufebius. Aimilian was 
afterwards taken by Theodotus and fent to Gallienus, who 
ordered him to be ttrangled ia prifon. The various misfor- 
tunes that befel Alexandria fo depopulated this great city, 
that, after thefe calamities, the number of its inhabitants, 
from four to fourfcore years of age, was not equal to that 
which had been ufually reckoned before of thofe who were 
between go and 7o. This aiflercoce wes known by the 
regifters that were kept for the gratuitous dittribution of 
corn. Enufebitus, Eecl. Hilt. vii. 21. Dioclefiar, A.D. 
296, marched againft Achilleus, who had ufurped the ce 
vernment of Egypt; and, having driven -him to Alex- 
andria, befieged the city, cut off the aqueduéts which coa- 
veyed the waters of the Nile into every quarter of that im- 
mente city, and rendering his camp impregnable to the fal- 
lies of the befieged multitude, he pufhed his reiterated at- 
tacks with caution and vigour. After a fiege of eight 
months, Alexandria, wafted by the {word and by fire, im- 
plored the clemency of the conqueror, but it experienced the 
full extent of his feverity. Many thoufands of the citizens 
perished ina promifcuous flaughter, and there were few ob- 
noxious perfons in Egypt, who efcaped a fentence either of 
death, orat leaft of exile. Eutropius, ix. 24, Orofius (vil. 25.) . 
fays, that he gave up the city to be plundered. As an apo- 
logy for the feverity of this emperor, it has been alleged 
that the feditions of Alexandria had often afle@ted the tran- 
quillity and fubfiftence of Rome itfelf, and that his feverity 
was counterbalanced by falutary regulations. In 302 he 
eftablifhed, for tle benelit of this city, a perpetual diftribu- 
tionofcorn. Conftantine, with a view of eftablifhing his new 
city of Conftantinople, diftbured every day $0,000 bufhele 
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of corn brought from Alexandria; and he emyloyed the 
Alexandrian fleet in vi¢tualling New Rome, as it was called, 
leaving to Old Rome only that of Africa, Socrat.ii. 13. 
Alexandria fuffered in common with other places by the vio- 
lent and deftructive earthquake which fhook the greateft part 
of the Roman empire, July 21ft, A.D. 365; and this city 
annually commemorated this fatal day when 50,090 perfons 
had loft their lives in the inundation. 

It was in Alexandria chiefly that the Grecian philofophy 
was engrafted upon the ftock of ancient oriental wifdom. 
The Egyptian method of teaching by allegory was peculiarly 
favourable to fuch an union: and we may well fuppofe that 
when Alexander, in order to preferve by the arts of peace 
that extenfive empire, which he had obtained by the force of 
arms, endeavoured to incorporate the cuftoms of the Greeks 
with thofe of the Perfian, Indian, and other eaftern nations, 
the opinions as well as the manners of this feeble and obfe- 
quious race would, in a great meafure, be accommodated to 
thofe of their conquerors. This influence of the Grecian 
upon the oriental philofophy continued long after the time 
of Alexander, and was one principal occafion of the confufion 
of opinions which occurs in the hiftory of the Alexandrian 
and Chriftian fchools. Alexander, when he built the city 
of Alexandria, with a determination to make it the feat of his 
empire, and peopled it with emigrants from various countries, 
opened a new mart of philofophy, which emulated the fame 
of Athens itfelf. A general indulgence was granted to the 
promifcuous crowd affembled in this rifing city, whether 
Egyptians, Grecians, Jews, or others, to profefs their re- 
fpetive fyftems of philofophy without moleftation, The 
confequence was, that Egypt was foon filled with religious 
and philofophical feétaries of every kind; and particularly, 
that almoft every Grecian fe& found an advocate and pro- 
feffor in Alexandria. ‘The family of the Ptolemies, as we 
have feen, who after Alexander obtained the government of 
Egypt, from motives of policy, encouraged this new efta- 
blifhment. . Ptolemy Lagus, who had obtained the crown of 
Egypt by ufurpation, was particularly careful to fecure the 
intereft of the Greeks in his favour, and with this view in- 
vited people from every part of Greece to fettle in Egypt, 
and removed the fchools of Athens to Alexandria. This en- 
lightened prince {pared no pains to raife the literary, as well 
as the civil, military, and commercial credit of his country. 
Under the patronage firft of the Egyptian princes, and after- 
wards of the Roman emperors, Alexandria long continued to 
enjoy great celebrity as the feat of learning, and to fend 
forth eminent philofophers of every fe€t to diftant countries. 
Tt remained a {chool of learning, as well as a commercial em- 
porium, ti!l it was taken, as we fhall fee in the fequel of this 
article, and plundered of its literary treafures by the Sara- 
cens. Philofophy, during this ‘period, fuffered a grievous 
corruption from the attempt which was made by philofophers 
of different {ets and countries, Grecian, I gyptian, and 
Oriental, who were aflembled in Alexandria, to frame, from 
their different tenets, one general fy{tem of opinions. The 
refpe& which had long been univerfally paid to the {chools 
ef Greece, and the honours with which they were now 
adorned by the Egyptian princes, induced other wife men, 
and even the Egyptian priefts and philofophers themfelves, to 
fubmit to this mnovation. Hence arofe an heterogeneous 
mafs of opinions, under the name of the Ecrectic philofophy, 
and which has been the foundation of endlefs contufion, er- 
yor and abfurdity, not only in the Alexandrian fchool, but 
among Jews and Chriftians; producing among the former 
that ipecious kind of philofophy, which they called their 
Cassava, andamong the latter innumerable corruptions of 
the Chriffian faith. ‘Phe Alexandrian {chool is celebrated 


by Strabo (lib. see and‘by Ammianus (xxii. 6.) Brucker’s 
Hittory of Philofophy, by Enfield, vol.i. p. 500. 

At Alexandria there was, in a very early period of the 
Chriftian ewra, a Chriflian fchool of confiderable eminence. 
St. Jerom fays, the fchool at Alexandria had been in being 
from the time of St. Mark. Pantenus, placed by Lardner 
at the year 192, prefided in it. St. Clement of Alexandria 
fucceeded Pantenus in this fchool about the year 190; and 
he was fucceeded by Origen. Lardner’s Works, vol.ii. p.203. 
As the extenfive commerce of Alexandria, and its proximity 
to Paleftine, gave an eafy entrance to the new religion, it was 
at the {chool of this city that the Chriftian theology appears 
to have afflumed a regular and oriental form: and when Ad- 
rian vifited Egypt, he found a church compofed of Jews and 
Greeks, fufficiently important to attract the notice of that 
inquifitive prince. The theological fyftem of Plato was in- 
troduced into both the philofophical and Chriftian fchools of 
Alexandria; and of courfe many of his fentiments and ex- 
preflions were blended with the opinions and language of the 
profeffors and teachers of Chriftianity. See PLaronism. 

The city of Alexandna, which had maintained its repu- 
tation for power and wealth, as well as fer literature and {ci- 
ence, for nearly 1000 years, and which had been fucceffively 
held in fubjeétion by the Ptolemics, the Romans, and the 
Greek emperors, was at length captured by the Saracens, 
and in procefs of time totally ruined. In the year 638, 
Amrou, the general of Omar, invaded Egypt; and in the 
following year he commenced the fiege of Alexandria. This 
fiege is perhaps the moft arduous and important enterprife in 
the annals of Saracen conquefts. ‘The firlt trading city in 
the world was abundantly replenifhed with the means of {ub- 
fitence and defence. Her numerous inhabitants fought for 
the deareft of human rights, religion and property ; and the 
enmity of the natives feemed to exclude them from the be- 
nefit of peace and toleration. The fea was eontinually open ; 
and if Heraclius had been awake to the public diftrefs, trefh 
armies of Romans and barbarians might have been poured 
into the harbour, to fave the fecond capital of the empire. 
A circumference of ro miles would have feattered the forces 
of the Greeks, and favoured the flratagems of an aétive 
enemy 5 but the two fides of an oblong {quare were covered 
by the fea and the lake Mareotis, and each of the narrow 
ends expofed a front of no more than ro furlongs. The ef- 
forts of the Arabs, however, were not inadequate to the dif- 
ficulty of the attempt and the value of the prize. The faith- 
ful natives devoted their labours to the fervice of Amrou ; 
and in every attack his fword and banner glittered in the van 
of the Moflems. The general, having been releafed from a 
temporary captivity, into which his imprudent valour had be- 
trayed him, advanced towards the city doomed to deftruc- 
tion. At length, after a fiege of fourteen months, and the 
lofs of 23,000 men, the Saracens prevailed; the Greeks 
embarked their difpirited and diminifhed numbers; and the 


ftandard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of the capital 


of Egypt, Dec. 22, A.D. 640. ‘I have taken,” faid 
Amrou to the caliph, “ the great city of the weit. It is 
impoffible for me to enumerate the variety of its riches and 
beauty ; I fhall content myfelf with obferving, that it contains 
4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 400 theatres or places of amufe- 
ment, 12,000 fhops for the fale of vegetable foods, and. 
40,000 tributary Jews. The town has been fubdued by force 
of arms, without treaty or capitulation, and the Moflems are 
impatient to feize the fruits of their victory.”” According 
to the Arabian hiftorians, Alexandria, at this time, confifted 
of three cities, viz. MMenna, or the port, which included 
Pharos and the adjacent parts; Alexandria, properly fo 
called, where the modern Scanderia ftands; and Negita, or 
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the Necropolis of Jofephus and Strabo. The commander of 
the Faithful, on this occafion, rejected the idea of pillage, and 
dire&ted his lieutenant to referve the wealth and revenue of 
Alexandria for the public fervice and the propagation of the 
faith; the inhabitants were numbered ; a tribute was im- 
pofed ; the zeal and refentment of the Jacobites were curbed ; 
and the Melchites, who fubmitted to the Arabian yoke, 
were indulged in the obfcure but tranquil exercife of their 
worfhip. The intelligence of this difgraceful and calamitous 
event affli€ted the declining health of the emperor, and He- 
yaclius died of a dropfy about feven weeks after the lofs of 
Alexandria. Under the minority cf his grandfon, the cla- 
mours of a people deprived of their daily fuftenance, com- 
pelled the Byzantine court to undertake the recovery of the 
capital of Egypt. In the fpace of four years the harbour 
and fortifications of Alexandria were twice occupied by a 
fleet and army of Romans. They were twice expelled by 
the valour of Amrou. But the facility of the attempt, the 
repetition of the infult, and the obftinacy of the refiltance, 
provoked him to {wear, that if a third time he drove the in- 
dels into the fea, he would render Alexandria as acceffible 
on all fides as the houfe of a proftitute. Faithful to hia pro- 
mife, he difmantled feveral parts of the walls and towers, 
but the people were fpared; and the Mofch of Mercy was 
erected on the fpot where the vi€torious general had {topped 
the fury of his troops. For the fate of the library, fee Ave x- 
anprian /ibrary. 

Under the domination of the Arabs, Alexandria gradu- 
ally loft its fplendour. In the year 924 it was taken by the 
Magrebians, two years after the deitruGion by fire of its 
great church, called by the Arabs Al Kaifaria, or Cefarea, 
which had been formerly a Pagan temple, erected by queen 
Cleopatra, in honour of Saturn. The city was foon aban- 
doned by the Magrebians, and in 928 the pofleffion of it 
was again refumed. But when their fleet was afterwards 
defeated by that of the Caliph, the Magrebian general, 
Abul Kajem, retired from Alexandria, leaving im it a gar- 
rifon of 300 men, who with the remaining inhabitants were 
removed by-the Caliph’s admiral, Thmaal, to an ifland in 
the Nile called Aboukir. According to Eutychius, more 
than 200,000 of the wretched inhabitants perifhed this 

ear. 

In the year 875 the old walls had been demolifhed ; its ex- 
tent contracted to half its ancient dimenfions, and thofe walls 
were built which exift at the prefent day. This fecond 
Alexandria, which may be called, fays Savary, that of the 
Arabs, prefented by the difpofition of its ftreets the form 
of achequer. It had preferved a part of its public places 
and of its monuments. The Pharos ftill exifted ; and Alex- 
andria in its decline ftill prefented an air of grandeur and 
magnificence that excited admiration. 

OF the profperity and wealth of Alexandria, as the em- 
porium of commerce, we may form an idea by this fingle 
circumftance ; that, after the defeat of Zenobia, a fingle 
merchant of this city undertook to raife and pay an army 
out of the profits of his trade. Such were its refources, 
and the advantages derived from its commerce, that notwith- 
ftanding the tributes that were exacted from it by the Greeks 
and Romans, and the oppreffions it fuffered from the ‘Sara- 
cens, it fucceflively recovered its profperity ; and even in 
the 13th century, its old mart began to revive, and its port 
became again the centre of commerce. But the dominion 
of the Turks, and the difcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
in 1499, completed its ruin, and from that time it has fallen 
into decay. The Alexandria of the Arabs was miferably 
depopulated. Its large buildings fell into ruins, and under 
a government which difcouraged even the appearance of 


wealth, no perfon could venture to répair them ; and mean 
habitations were con{tru€ted, in lieu of them, on the fea 
coatt. 

The prefent ftate of Alexandria affords a fcene of mag- 
nificent ruin and defolation. In the {pace of two leagues, 
enclofed by walls, nothing is to be feen but the remains of 
pilafters, of capitals, and of obelifks, and whole mountains 
of fhattered columns 2nd monuments of ancient art heaped 
upon one another, and accumulated to a greater height than 
that of the houfes. The famous tower of Puaros has been 
long fince demolifhed, and a f{quare caitle, without tafte, 
ornament, or ftrength, called Farillon, ereéted in its place. 
The mole which joined the continent to the ifle of Pharos 
is enlarged, and is now become a part of the main land. The 
ifland of ‘Anti-Rhedes is in the middle of the prefent town, 
and is difcoverable only by an eminence covered with ruins. 
The harbour Avéotos is choaked up. The canal which con- 
veyed the waters of lake Mareotis has difappeared. This lake 
itfelf, through the neglirence of the Turks in preferving the 
canals which conveyed the waters of the Nile, is no longer 
in exiftence, but is entirely occupied, by the fands of Lybia. 
The canat of Faoue, the ozly one which at prefent com- 
municates with Alexandria, and without’ which that town 
could not fubfift, fince it has uot a drop of frefh water, is 
helf filled with mud and fand. Under the Roman empire, 
and even under the domination of the Arabs, it was navi- 
gable all the year, and ferved for the conveyance of mer- 
chandize. Its banks were fhaded with date\trees, covered 
with vineyards, and adorned with country houfes. At pre- 
fent it has no water till about the end of Auguft, and its 
fupply is hardly fufficient to fill the cifterns of the town. 
The fields adjoining to it.are deferted; the groves and gar- 
dens that furrounded the ancient city have difappeared, and 
withort the walls there are only a few {cattered trees, fome 
fycamores and fig-trees, fome date and caper trees, and kali, 
that hide the burning fands, which would be otherwife in- 
fupportable to the fight. Neverthelefs, every trace of ancient 
magnilicence is not obliterated. Some parts of the old walls 
are yet {tanding ; and they are flanked with large towers, at 
the diftance of about 200 paces from each other, and with 
f{maller intermediate ones. Below are magnificent cafematesy 
which may ferve for galleries in which to walk. In the 
lower part of the towers is a jarge fquare hall, whofe roof 
is f{upported by thick columns of Thebaic ftone; and above 
this are feveral rooms, over which are platforms more than 20 
paces fquare. The refervoirs, vaulted with much art, and 
extending under the whele town, are almoft entire at the 
end of 2000 years. Of Cefar’s palace there remain only a 
few porphyry pillars, and the front, which is almoft entire, 
and appears very beautiful. The palace of Cleopatra was 
built upon the walls facing the port, having a gallery on the 
outfide, fupported by feveral fine columns. ‘Cowards the 
eaftern part of the palace are two obelifks, vulgarly called 
Cleopatra’s Needles. They are of Thebaic ftone, and co- 
vered with hieroglyphicks; one is overturned, broken, and 
lying under the fand; the other is on its pedeftal. Thefe 
two obelifks, each of them of a fingle flone, are about 60 
feet high, by feven feet fquare at the bafe. Towards the 
gate of Rofetta are five columns of marble, on the place for- 
merly occupied by the porticoes of the Gymnafium. The 
reft of the colonnade, the deiign of which was difcoverable 
100 years ago by Maillet, has been fince deftroyed by the 
barbarifm of the Turks. Pompey’s pillar, and the Catacombs, 
at half a league diftant to the fouthward of the town, ftill 
engage the attention of travellers. The canal of the Nile, 
already mentioned, is about 70 paces from Pompey’s pillar ; 
aud on the top of the hill is a tower, in which a centinel is 
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placed, who gives notice by a flag, of the (ips that are 
coming into port. From this hill may be feen the fea, the 
whole extent of the city, and the parts in its vicinity. On 
the fea-coalt there is a large bafon, cut out of the rock that 
forms the fhore, having on its fides two beautiful faloons 
that are hewn out by the chifel with benches aerofs them. 
A canal of a zig-zag form, for the purpofe of ftopping the 
progrefs of the fand by its diflerent windings, conveys into 
them the water of the fea, pure and tranfparent as cryltal. 
The water tifesa little above the wailt, when a perfon is 
feated on the ftone bench, and the feet reft on a fine fand. 
The waves of the fea dath againft the rock and foam in the 
canal. The {well enters, railes you up, and leaves you 3 
and thus alternately entering and retiring, furnifhes a conftant 
fupply of frefh water, and a coolaefs, which is grateful and 
éelicious under a burning fky. ‘This place is-vulyarly called 
the Bath of Cleopatra; and {ome ruins indicate its having 
been formerly ornamented. 

The modern Alexandria is built near the brink of the fea 
on akind of peninfula, firuate between the two ports above- 
mentioned. ‘The new port afligned to Europeans, is clogged 
up with fand, which renders the entrance into it both, diffi- 
‘ult and dangerous, and in ftormy weather endangers the 
bilging of the fips; and the bottom is rocky, fo that the 
cables foon chafe and part 3 and thus veflels are driven againtt 
one another, and are fometimes loft. An inftance of this 
kind happened in March 1773, when more. than 4o veffels 
were dafhed to pieces on the mole by a north-welt gale. Si- 
milar accidents have alfo happened at different times ; and 
under the Turkith government, which, as it is faid, ruins 
the labours of palt ages and deftroys the hopes of future 
time, no provifion is hkely to be made for. preventing their 
occurring again. The other port, or the Eunoltus of the 
ancients, to the weftward of the Pharos, is called the port 
of Africa; itis much larger than the former, and lies im- 
mediately under part of the town of Alexandria. It has 
much deep water, though many fhips are continually throw- 
ing their ballaft into it; and without doubt it will be at 
length filled up and thus joined to the continent. Chriftian 
veffels are not {uffered to enter this port ; and the only reafon 
is, left the Moorifh women flrould be feen taking the air in 
the evening at open windows, and this has been thought 
{afficient to induce Chriltian powers to fwbmit to the reftraint, 
and to overbalance the conttant lofs of fhips, property and 
men. The houfes at Alexandria, like thofe of the Levant, 
have flat terrace roofs; they have no windows, and the 
apertures which fupply their place are almoft entirely ob- 
ftruGted by a wooden lattice projecting, of various forms, 
and fo clofe, that the light can hardly force a paflage. Tn 
thofe countries, more than any where elfe, fuch inventions, 
which transform a manfion into a prifon, are real jealoufies, 
as Sonnini calls them, or window-blinds. Narrow and awk- 
wardly difpofed flreets are without pavement, as the city is 
without police ; no public edifice, no private building arrefts 
the eye of the traveller; and on the fuppofition that the 
fragments of the old city had not attraéted his attention, he 
would find no obje&t in the prefent town that could fupply 
matter for a moment’s thought. Turks, Arabians, Bar- 
barefques, Cophts, Chriftians of Syria, and Jews, conftitute 
a population which, according to Sonnini, may be eftimated 
at 5000, as far as an eftimation can be made in a country 
where no regifter of any thing is kept. Commerce attracts 
thither befides, from all the countries of the eaft, ftrangers 
whofe refidence is very tranfient. This motley aflemblage of 
perfone of different nations, jealous of and almoftalways hottile 
to each other, would prefent to the eye of the obferver a 
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fingular mixture of cuftoms, manners and drefs, if a refore 
of thieves and robbers could repay the trouble of obfervation 
The prefent Alexandrians are, like their predeceffors in 
former times, chargeable with a pronenefs to fedition, which 
is awed and reltrained by the feverity of their government 
The Britith and Trench nations carry ona confiderable obi 
merce with Al-:xXandria, and have each a conful refiding 
there. Some Venetian fhips alfo fail thither yearly, under 
the colours and proteétion of France. The {ubje“is of thofe 
kingdoms who have no conful here are fubjeéted to a tax b 
the Grand Seignior; but the Jews indemnify themfelves bel 
this difadvantage, by felling their commodities cheaper than 
other foreigners can afford to do ; and they are alfo favoured 
by the farmers of the revenues, who know that the Jews 
have it in their power to leflen the quantity of merchandize 
that comes into their port, for the period of two years 
which is the duration of their farm. The Janguage fpdkidn 
at Alexandria is the Arabic ; but molt of the Alexandrians : 
and thofe in particular whom commerce leads into an inte 
courfe with the merchants of Europe, fpeak hkewife the 
Italian. The morefco or lingua franca, which is a compound 
of bad Italian, Spanifh, and Arabic, is likewife fpoken in 
this place. The government of Alexandria is like that of 
other places in EGypr 3 and is conducted by an aga, who 
has under him a kadi and fub-batha, all nominated by the 
chief bafha. - It has a fmall garrifon of foldicrs, part! of: 
which are Janizaries and Aflaffs ; who are haughty and 1a-- 
folent, not only to flrangers, but to the mercantile and in- 
duftrious part of the people. Thefe are lodged: in the 
farillons or caftles that guard the port, where the aga:or 
governor that commands them alfo refides.. But though the 
Pharos, according to eftablifhed regulations, ought to be 
garrifoned by 500 janizaries, it has never half that number 
and not more than four cannons for its defence. The whole 
of the fortifications might eafily be beat down by a tingle 
frigate ; but a foreign army would experience great difficulty 
in maintaining pofleflion of Alexandria for want of water ; 
as the city has not any befides that which is conduéted by 
canals into their refervoirs at the time of the overflowing of 
the Nile; fo that it would be neceflary to conquer the whole 
country, or at leaft thofe parts that lie on the banks of the 
river. Alexandria was taken by affault on the fourth of 
July, 1798, by the French army under the command of 
Bonaparte, the prefent prime conful of France ; after putting 
to flight the Arabs and Mamalukes who defended it, and 
killing about 300 of them. The troops, that were left in 
poffefion of the town, when the army began its march 
acrofs the Defert, having been forbidden, under penalty of 
death, from entering the houfes or mofques of the Turks, 
or committing any violence on their perfons, or thofe of their 
families, built huts of palm-branches without the city, to 
fhelter themfelves from the fun. The men of fcience, ane 
accompanied the army, were lodged in the houfes of the few 
Europeans refident at Alexandria, but a dozen of them 
were crowded together in one chamber, under the heat of a 
torrid climate. Miferably fupplied both with food and 
water, molefted with the ftings of infe&s, and furrounded 
with filth and wretchednefs, they at the fame time contem- 
plated in a city, once renowned for induftry, commerce, and 
adtivity, nothing but ruins, barbarifm, and poverty ; ftupid- 
looking citizens, with long pipes, indolently fitting in the 
public places, half ftarved and naked children, and the forms 
of bare-footed women, in blue ferge gowns, and black ftuff 
veils, fying the approach, or turning away with precipitation, 
whenever they met a Frenchman. The French beheld every 
where monuments of antiquity, but every where mifplaced ; 
pillars 
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pillars of granite, infcriled with Ezyptian hieroglyphics, 
ftrewed the {trects, or divided by the faw, ferved for their 
holds and benches ; marble and porphyry bafes and capitals, 
baths and catacombs, were found in ruins, with nothing 
entire but a bath of black granite, deftined for the mufeum 
of Paris; the pillar of Pompey, and the obeliflk of Cleo- 
patra, which were yet in good preferyation. When the 
blockade of the port by the Englifh fleet, after the famous 
battle of Aboukir, cut off the communication with Rofetta, 
and the fupply of water was thusimpeded, Bonaparte caufed 
the canal which Jed from Rhamania to Alexandria, acrofs a 
defert of 40 miles, to be cleanfed; by which means not 
enly this city received a larger fupply of water and pro- 
vifions, but the artillery was conveyed more expeditioufly 
and conveniently by water to the general depofit at Gifa, 
than it could have been by land. Bonaparte alfo drew plans 
for the better defence of the port of Alexandria, and the city 
of Cairo; he alfo formed a great eftablifhment for the me- 
chanical arts;.and with the concurrence of the fcientific men 
who. attended him formed a national academy, called the 
Instirute. Inthe year 1801, Alexandria was taken by 
the Englifh army, under the command of General Hutchin- 
fon, the news of which was announced foon after the pre- 
liminaries of peace between England and France were ligned, 
by the refpective agents of the two countries ; by one article 
of which Egypt is to be delivered up to the Sublime 
Ottoman Porte. Alexandria is fituated in N. lat. 31° 11’ 
20”. E. long. 30° 16! go”. Nautical Almanac. According 
to Bruce (Travels, vol. i. p. 16.) N. lat. 31° 11/32’. E. 
long. 30° 17’ 30". Anc. and Mod. Un. Hilt. Rollin’s Anc. 
Hit. Savary’s Letters on Egypt, vol. i. letter 2. Sonnini’s 
‘Travels through Upper and Lower Egypt. Gibbon’s De- 
cline, &c. of the Rom. Emp. 

ALEXANDRIA was alfo a name given to feveral other 
cities; wiz. a city of Arachofia, on the river Arachotus, 
the Alexandropolis of Ifidore (Stephanus), and by fome 
thought to be the modern Cabul:—another of Gedrofia, 
both built by order of Alexander the Great ; (Pliny, H.N. 
hb. vi. c. 23.)—A third of Aria, near the lake Arius, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy ; but according to Pliny (lib. vi. c. 23.) 
on the river Arius, built by Alexander, who fettled a colony 
of Macedonians there. (Strabo, lib. xv. Ammianus lib. 22.) 
—A fourth in BaGiriana, fo called, fays Pliny, (lib. vi.c. 23.) 

from its builder.—A fifth, an inland town of Carmania, 
built alfo by Alexander, and mentioned by Pliny, Prolemy, 
and Ammianus.—A fixth, in the country of the Daha, in 
Sogdiana, (Ifidorus Characenus.)—A feventh, in India, at 
the confluence of the Acenfines and Indus, (Arrian, lib. v. 
c. 15.)—An eighth, built by Alexander the Great, between 
Iffus and the Straits which lead from Cilicia into Syria, 
called alfo ALExANDRETTA, and now Scanderoon.—A 
ninth, in Margiana, which was built by Alexander, and re- 
built, after it was demolifhed by the barbarians, by Antio- 
chus, the fon of Seleucus, and called Antiochia of Syria, 
and alfo Seleucia, watered by the river Mergus; 7o ftadia 
in circuit, according to Pliny (lib. vi. c. 16.) ; who adds, that, 
after the defeat of Craflus, Orodes conveyed the captives to 
_ this place.—A tenth of the Oxiana, in Sogdiana, built by 
Alexander on the Oxus, near the confines of Baétria, (Pliny 
“lib. vi. c. 16.)—An eleventh, built by Alexander, at the 
foot of Mount Paropamifus, which was called Caucafus, 
(Pliny, lib. vi. c. 23.).—A twelfth, in Troas, called alfo 
‘Troas. and Antigonia, ordered to be erected by Alexander, 
in commemoration of Troy, which had long ceafed to exitt. 
Antigonus, one of his lieutenants, laid the foundations of 
it, and gave his name to the city; but the name of Alex- 
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ander was reftored by Lyfimachus, who afterwards poffeffed, 
embellifhed, and extended it. Having paffed under the do- 
minion of the Romans, it became, under Avguttus, one of 
the handfomett cities of the eaft. Under Adrian, Herodes 
Atticus con{truéted a fuperb aquedu&t, fome few traces of 
which are ftill to be feen. The walls of the city, of the 
houfes, of the temples, and of other monuments, are built 
of a hard fhelly ftone. The marble of Paros, and that of 
Marmora, are common here, and alfo feveral forts of granites 
Near the rivulet to the fouth of the city are two forings of 
mineral waters, reforted to by the Turks and Greeks, which 
are recommended for diforders of the fkin, the leprofy, and 
fyphilis. The harbour is uf narrow extent, and almoft choaked 
Hitory does not mention the epoch in which 
this city was deftroyed. It had no exiltence when the Turks 
efablifhed themfelvesin this country. The environs prefent 
a fruitful foil, forming a piais, in which the welani oak grows 
in abundance, and-without culture. The ruins of this city 
are fix leagues to the fouth of Cape Sigeum. Olivier’s Travels, 
&c. vol. ii.. p.46.—A thirteenth Alexandria, built by 
Alexander on the Jaxartes, bounding his viGories towards 
Scythia.—A fifteenth in Adiabene, mentioned by Pliny, and 
as Hardouin fuggefts,defigned to perpetuate the remembrance 
of the defeat of Darius. —A fixteenth on the northern coaft 
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ALEXANDRIA, or ALLESANDRIA, furnamed Delia Paglia, 
becaufe the inhabitants ufe ftubble for fuel inftead of wood, 
or becaufe the Germans contemptuoully called it Pa/earis, 
or a fortrefs of ftraw, a city of Italy, in the diftri@ of Alex- 
andrin, or Aleffandrino, belonging to the duchy of Milan, 
has a caftle, and is fituated in a marfhy country, on the river 
Tenaro. It was built in honour of pope Alexander LIT. ia 
1170, and is faid to have 12009 inhabitants. By this pope 
it was made a bifhopric, fufragan of Milan, with feveral pri- 
vileges annexed to it. The citadel is itrong, but the forti- 
fications are mean. It was ceded to the duke of Sayoy in 
1703; taken by prince Eugene, after three days’ fiege, in 
1706, by the French in 1745, and retaken by the king of 
Sardinia, to whom it belongs by the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1746. Itis 38 miles eaft of Turin, and 37 fouth-fouth-welt 
of Milan. N. lat. 44° 48’. E. long. 8° 39” fs 

ALEXANDRIA, a town of New Roffia, in the government 
of Elsatarinoflaf, on the confines of Poland, 7o miles weft 
of Ekatarinoflaf, and 150 fouth-weft of Kiow. N. lat. 48° 
25’. BE. long. 32° 54’. 

ALEXANDRIA, or ALEXANDROW, a town of Poland, in 
the palatinate of Volhynia, upon the river Horin, 50 miles 
ea{t-north-eaft of Lucko. 

Avexanpria,atownfhipin Grafton county, N. Hamphhire, 
in America, containing 298 inhabitants ; incorporated_in 1782. 

ALEXANDRIA, a townfhip in Hunterdon county, New 
Jerfey, containing 1503 inhabitants, including 40 flaves. 

AvexanpriA, a {mall town in Huntingdon county, Penn. 
fylvania, on the Frankftown branch of Juniatta river, 192 
miles north-weft of Philadelphia. 

AxuexanpriA, formerly called Belhaven, a city of Vir- 
ginia, fituate on the fouthern bank of the Patowmac river, 
in Fairfax county, about five miles fouth-weft from the Fe- 
deral city, and 290 from the fea; N. lat. 38° 45’. W. long. 
77° to’. Its fituation is lofty and pleafant, and the ftreets 
are laid out upon the plan of Philadelphia. It contains 400 
houfes, well built, and 2745 inhabitants. It bids fair, from 
the advantages of its fituation, to be one of the moft thriving 
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Aexanorta, Patriarch of, in Ecclefiaftical Hifory. See 
PATRIARCH. 

ALEXANDRIAN, ina particular fenfe, is applied to 
all thofe who profeffed or taught the fciences in the {chool 
of Alexandria. 

Thus, Clemens is called A/exandrinus, or the Alexandrian, 
though fome fay he was born at Athens: the fame epithet 
is applied to Apton, born at Oafis ; and to Ariftarchus, by 
birth a Samothracian. The chief Alexandrian philofophers 
were Euclid, the famous geometer, the two ancient aftrono- 
mers, Ariftillus and Timocharis, Eratofthenes, Apollonius 
Pergeus, Conon, Hipparchus, Ctefibius, Heron, Poffidonius, 
Pappus, Theon, Hypathia the daughter of Theon, Ptolemy; 
and Philoponusand Didymus, the laft mathematicians of this 
fchool. ‘T’o thefe we may add Ammonius, Plotinus, Origen, 
Porphyry, Jamblichus, Sopater, Maximus, and Dexippus. 

ALEXANDRIAN is more particularly underftood of a col- 
lege of priefts, confecrated to the fervice of Alexander Se- 
verus, after his deification. 

A exanprian Copy, is a manufeript, confifting of four 
volumes, in a large quarto, or rather a folio fize ; which 
contains the whole Bible in Greek, including the Old and 
New Teftament, with the Apocrypha, and fome fmaller 
pieces, but not quite complete, ‘T’his manufcript is now 
preferved in the Britifh Mufeum, where it was depofited in 
1753. It was fent as a prefent to king Charles 1. from 
Cyrillus Lucaris, a native of Crete, and patriarch of Con- 
{tantinople, by fir Thomas Rowe, ambaflador from England 
to the Grand Seignior, in the year 1625, Cyrillus brought 
it with him from Alexandria, where, probably, it was writ- 
ten. Ina fchedule annexed to it, he gives this account ; 
that it was written, as tradition informed them, by Thecla, 
a noble Egyptian lady, about thirteen hundred years ago, 
a little after the council of Nice. He adds, that the name 
of Thecla, at the end of the book, was erafed; but that this 
svas the cafe with other books of the Chriltians, after Chrif- 
tianity was extinguifhed in Egypt by the Mahometans: and 
“hat recent tradition records the fact of the laceration and 
erafure of Thecla’s name. The proprietor of this manu- 
fcript, before it came into the hands of Cyrillus Lucaris, 
had written an Arabic fubfcription, expreffing that this book 
was faid to have been written with the pen of Thecla the 
martyr. Various difputes have arifen with regard to the 
place whence it was brought, and where it was written, to 
its antiquity, and of courfe to its real value. Some critics 
have beitowed upon it the higheft commendation, whilft it 
has been equally depreciated by others. Ofits moft ftrenu- 
ous adverfaries, Wetftein feems to have been the principal. 
The place from which it was fent to England was, without 
doubt, Alexandria, and hence it has been called Cedex Alex- 
andrinus. As to the place where it was written, there is a 
confiderable difference of opinion. Mattheus Muttis, who 
was acontemporary, friend, and deacon of Cyrillus, and who 
afterwards inftructed in the Greek language John Rudolph 
Wetltein, uncle of the celebrated editor of the Greek Tefta- 
ment, bears teftimony, in a letter written to Martin Bogdan, 
a phyfician in Bern, dated January 14, 1664, that it had been 
brought from one of the 22 monatteries in Mount Athos, 
which the Turks never deftroyed, but allowed to continue 
upon the payment of tribute. Woide endeavours to weaken 

the evidence of Muttis, and to render the teftimony of the 
elder Wetftein fufpicious: but Spohn, in his edition of the 
 Notitia Codicis Alexandrini,”’ p. 1o—13, fhews, that the 
objections of Woide are ungrounded. Allowing their reality, 
we cannot infer that Cyrillus found this manufcript in Alex- 
andria. Before he went to Alexandria, he {pent fome time 
on Mount Athos, the repofitory and manufactory of manu- 


{cripts of the New Teftament, whence a great number have 
been brought into the Weft of Europe, and a ftill greater 
number has been fent to Mofcow. It is therefore probable, 
independently of the evidence of Muttis, that Cyrillus pro- 
cured it there either by purchafe or by prefent, took it with 
him to Alexandria, and brought it thence on his return to 
Conftantinople. But the queftion recurs, where was this 
copy written? The Arabic fubfcription above cited clearly 
proves that it had been in Egypt, at fome period or other, 
before it fell into the hands of Cyrillus. This fubfeription 
fhews that it once belonged to an Egyptian, or that during 
fome time it was preferved in Egypt, where Arabic has been 
fpoken fince the feventh century. Befides, it is well known 
that a great number of manufcripts of the Greek Bible have 
been written in Egypt. Woide has alfo pointed out a re- 
markable coincidence between the Cod. Alex. and the writ- 
ings of the Copts. ‘Michaclis alleges another circumflance 
as a probable argument of its having been written in Egypt. 
In Ezekiel xxvit. 18. both in the Hebrew and Greek text, 
the Tyrians are faid to have fetched their wine from Chel- 
bon, or, according to Bochart, Chalybon. But as Chaly- 
bon, though celebrated for its wine, was unknown to the 
writer of this manufcript; he has altered it by a fanciful con- 
jeCture to cov ex 2¢Ppwy, wine from Hebron. ‘This alteration 
was probably made by an Egyptian copyift, becaufe Egypt 
was formerly fupplied with wine from Hebron. The fub-- 
{cription, before mentioned, afcribes the writing of it to 
Thecla, an Egyptian lady of high rank, who could not 
have been, as Michaelis fuppofes, the martyrefs Thecla, 
placed in the time of St. Paul: but Woide replies, that 
a difltin&tion muft be made between Thecla martyr, and 
Thecla proto-martyr. With regard to thefe fubfcriptions 
we may obferve, with a learned writer (Marfh), that the trde 
ftate of the cafe appears to be as follows: ‘* Some centuries 
after the Codex Alexandrinus had been written, and the 
Greek fubfcriptions, and perhaps thofe other parts where it 
is more defeCtive already loft, it fell into the hands of a Chrif- 
tian inhabitant of Egypt, who, not finding the ufual Greek 
fubfcription of the copyift, added in Arabic, his native lan- 
guage, the tradition either true or falfe, which had been pre- 
ferved in the family or families to which the manufeript had 
belonged, ‘* Memorant hunc codicem fcriptum effe calamo 
Thecle martyris.”? In the 17th century, when oral tradi- 
tion refpe€ting this manufcript had probably ceafed, it be- 
came the property of Cyrillus Lucaris; but whether in 
Alexandria, or Mount Athos, is of no importance to the 
prefent inquiry. On examining the manufcript, he finds 
that the Greek fub{cription is loft, but that there is a tradi- 
tion recorded in Arabic by a former proprietor, which fimply 
related that it was written by one Thecla a martyrefs, which 
is what he means by “ memoria et traditio recens.”? Takin 
therefore upon truft, that one Thecla the martyrefs was really 
the copyift, he confults the annals of the church to difcover in 
what age and country a perfon of this name and charaéter 
exifted, finds that an Egyptian lady of rank, called Thecla, 
fuffered martyrdom between the time of holding the council 
of Nicea, and the clofe of the fourth century; and concludes, 
without further ceremony, that fhe was the very identical co- 
pyift. Not fatisfied with this difcovery, he attempts to ac- 
count for the lofs of the Greek fubfcription, and afcribes it to 
the malice of the Saracens; beg weak enough to believe 
that the enemies of Chriftianity would exert their vengeance 
on the name of a poor tranfcriber, and leave the four folio 
volumes themfelves unhurt.’? The learned Woide, who has 
himfelf tranfcribed and publifhed this manufcript, and muft 
be better acquainted with it than any other perfon, 
aflerts, that was written by two different copyifts ; 


for 
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for he has obferved a difference in the ink, and which is of 
greater moment, even in the ftrokes of the letters. ‘The 
conjecture of Oudin, adopted by Wetitein, that the manu- 
{cript was written by an Accemet is, in the judgment of 
Michaelis, worthy of attention, (See Acormer#) and he 
adds, that this conje€ture docs not contradict the account 
that Thecla was the copyitt, fince there were not only monks 
but nuns of this order. 

The antiquity of this manufcript has been alfo the fubject 
of controverfy. Grabe and Schulze think that it might 
have been written before the end of the fourth century, 
which, fays Michaelis, is the very utmoft period that can be 
allowed, becaufe it contains the epitles of Aruanasius. 
Oudin places it in the tenth century. Wetttein refers it to 
the fifth, and fuppofes that it was one of the manufcripts 
collef&ted at Alexandria in 615, for the Syriac verfion. Dr. 
Semler refers it to the feventh century. Montfaucon {Pa- 
leog. Gree. i. p. 185.) is of opinion, that neither the Cod. 
Alex. nor any Greek manuicript, can be faid with great 
probability to be much prior to the fixth century. Mi- 
chaelis appreher-!s, that this manufcript was written after 
Arabic was become the native language of the Egyptians, 
that is, one, or rather two centuries after Alexandria was 
taken by the Saracens, which happened in the year 640, be- 
caufe the tranfcriber frequently confounds M and B, which 
is often done in the Arabic: and he concludes, that it is not 
more ancient than the eighth century. Woide, after a great 
difplay of learning, with which he examines the evidence for 

.the antiquity of the Cod. Alex. concludes, that it was writ- 
ten between the middle and the end of the fourth century. 
It cannot be allowed a greater antiquity, becaufe it has not 
only the sizda: or xzpaXe1z majora, but the x:Pxroie minora, 
or Ammonian feétions, accompanied with the references to 
the canons of Enfebius. Woide’s arguments have been ob- 
jeGted to by Spohn, in p. 42—109, of his edition of the 
* Notitia Codicis Alexandrini.”” Some of the principal ar- 
guments advanced by thofe who refer this manufcript to the 
fourth or -fifth centuries are the following: the epiftles of 
St. Paul are not divided into chapters like the Gofpels, though 
this divifion took place fo early as 396, when to each chap- 
ter was prefixed a fuperfeription. ‘The Cod. Alex. has the 
epiftles of Clement of Rome; but thete were forbidden to 
be read in the churches, by the council of Laodicea, im 364, 
and that of Carthage, in 419. Hence Schulze has inferred, 
that it was written before the year 364; and he produces a 
new argument for its antiquity, deduced irom the laft of the 
14 hymns found in it after the pfalms, which is fuperfcribed 
vuyos ewbsvos, and is called the grand doxology ; for this hymn 
has not the claufe ayios o Qc0c, CYIOS ITKVUEOS, MYIOS ohavelocs 
sAensoy nuaes, Which was ufed between the years 434 and 446; 
and therefore the manufeript muft have been written before 
this time. Wetitein thinks that it muft have been written be- 
fore the time of Jerom, becaufe the Greek text of this manu- 
{cript was altered from the old Italic. He adds, that the tran- 
feriber was ignorant that the Arabs were called Hagarenes, 
becaufe he has written, 1 Chron. v. 20, wyopesm for Ayapouos 
Others allege that eyopaioe is a mere erratum; becaufe 
Ayapainy occurs in the preceding verfe, Ayapilns in 1-Chron. 
xXvil. 31, and Ayopnvo in Pf. Ixxxii. 7. “Vhefe arguments, 
fays Michaelis, afford no certainty, becaufe the Cod. Alex. 
muft have been copied from a {till more ancient manufeript ; 
and if this were faithfully copied, the arguments apply rather 
to this than to the Alexandrian manufcript itfelf. It is the 
hand-writing alone, or the formation of the letters, with the 
want of accents, which can lead to any probable decilion. 
The arguments alleged to prove that it is not fo ancient as 
the fourth century, are fuch as thefe. Dr. Semler thinks, 


that the epiltle of Athanafius, on the value and excellency of 
the Pfalms, would hardly have been prefixed to them during 
his life. But it ought to be recolleéted, that Athanafius had 
many warm and ftrenuous advocates. From this epiltle 
Oudin has attempted to deduce an argument, that the manu- 
{eript was written in the tenth century. This epiltle, he 
fays, is fpurious, and could not have been forged during the 
life of Athanafius, and the tenth century was fertile in {purions 
preductions. .Agaia, the Virgin Mary, in the fuperfeription 
ot the Song of the Bleffed Virgin, is fliled §:¢ioxlo:, a name 
which Wetitein fays betrays the filth century. Further, from 
the probable conjecture, that this manufcript was written by 
one of the order of the Aceemete, Oudin concludes againi{t 
its antiquity ; but Wetitein contents himfelf with aflerting, 
that it could not have been written before the filth century, 
becaufe Alexander, who founded this order, jived about the 
year 4z0. From this itatement, purfued more at large, Mi- 
chaelis deduces a reafon for paying lefs adoration to the 
Cod. Alex. than many eminent critics have done, and for 
the preference that is due, in, many refpects, to apcient ver 
fions, before any fingle manufcript, becaufe the antiquity of 
the former, which is im general greater than that of the latter, 
can be determined with more precifion. 

As to the value of this manufeript, it has been differently 
appreciated by different writers. Wetitein, though he de- 
notes it by A, the firft letter of the alphabet, is no great ad- 
mirer of it, nor does Michaelis eflimate it highly, either on 
account of its internal excellence or the value of its readings. 
The principal charge which has been produced againft the 
Alexandrian manufeript, and which has becn ftrongly urged 
by Wetitein, is its having been altered from the Latin ver- 
fion. It is incredible, fays Michaelis, who once agreed in 
opinion with Wetftein, but found occafion to alter his fen- 
timents, that a tranfcriber who lived in Egypt, fhould have 
altered the Greek text from a Latin verfion, becaufe Egypt 
belonged to the Greek diocefe, and Latin was not under- 
tood there. On this fubje€t Woide has eminently difplayed 
his critical abilities, and ably defended the Greek manu- 
{cripts in general, and the Codex Alexandrinus in particular,. 
from the charge of having been corrupted from the Latin. 
Griefbach concurs with Woide, in his ‘¢ Symbole Critice,’” 
vol. i, p. 110—117; and both have contributed to confirm 
Michaelis in his new opinion. If this manufcript has. been: 
corrupted from a verfion, it is more reafonable to fufpet the: 
Coptic, the verfion of the country, in which it was written... 
Between this manufeript, and both the Coptic and Syriac 
verfions, there is a remarkable coincidence. Griefbach has 
obferved, that this, manufcript follows three different edi- 
tions: the Byzantine in the Gofpels, where its readings are 
of the leaft value; the Weftern edition in the As of the- 
Apoftles, and the Catholic Epiftles, which form the middle. 
divifion of this manufeript, and the Alexandrinein the Epiftles: 
of St. Paul. he tranfcriber, if this affertion be true, muft 
have copied the three parts of the Greek Teflament from 
three different manuferipts, of three different editions. It 
is obfervable, that the readings of the Cod. Alex. coin- 
cide very frequently, not only with the Coptic and the old 
Syriac, but with the new Synac and the Ethiopic ; and this. 
circumftance favours the hypothefis, that this manufcript 
was written in Egypt, becaufe the new Syriac verfion having 
been collated with Egyptian manufcripts of the Greek Tel- 
tament, and the Ethiopic verfion being taken immediately 
from them, have necedlarily the readings of the Alexandrine 
edition. 

‘his mannfeript, as we have already obferved, confifts of 
four volumes: the three firft of which contain the Old Tef- 
tament, the fourth the New Teftament, together with ee 
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firft Epiftle of Clement to the Corinthians, and a fragment 
of the fecond. In the New Tecftament there is wanting the 
beginning as far as Matt. xxv. 6. 0 vyyQios epxelais lilkewife 
from John vi. 50, to viii. 52. and from 2 Cor. iv. 1, 


tO XI. 
The Pfalms are preceded by the epiftle of Athanafius 
to Mavcellinus, and followed by a catalogue, containing thofe 
which are to be ufed in prayer for each hour, both of the 
day and of the night; alfo by 14 hymns, partly apocryphal, 
partly biblical, the cleventh of which is an hymn tn pratfe of 
the Virgin Mary, entitled zjorziyn Mapsas ons Seovoxe: the 
hypothefis Eufebii are annexed to the Pfalms, and his ca- 
nones to the Gofpels. This manufeript has neither accents 
nor marks of afpiration ; it is written with capital, or as they 
ave called, uncial letters ; and there are no itittervals between 
the words, but the fenfe of a paffage is fometimes terminated 
by a point, and fometimes by a vacant fpace. Although 
abbreviations are not very numérous, yet this manufcript abbre- 
oy a 
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u ALES zVGpwTOZ, o , DOs, sneree, IOPAMA, xUpsOs, perInp, Tonp, spor 
Yr, TVEU AO, 6 20005 xetsos; and it has alfo other marks 


of abbreviation. Diesemier {uppofes, that the more ancient 
manuferipts from which the Cod. Alex. was copied, had a 
much greater number; from a falfe method of decyphering 
which marks, he explains many errors committed by the co- 
pyilt of the latter. See his Note 33 to Wetitein’s Prolego- 
mera. Of thefe abbreviations, and the points annexed to 
certain letters, which before appeared unintelligible ; and of 
the large initial letters, which are fometimes placed in a very 
extraordinary manner; and of other particulars, a full ac- 
count may be feen in Woide’s Preface, who has given a very 
accurate defcription of the manufcript in general. No ma- 
nulcript has been more frequently and more accurately col- 
lated ; and it was fuppofed, that the laft extra¢ts, made by 
Wetitein, would have rendered future labours of this kind 
fuperfluous; buat Woide informs us, that Wetttein is 
chargeable with feveral omifions and errors, and hes admit- 
ted into his colleGtion of readings the miltakes of Mill. We 
are now in pofleffion of a pericét impreffion of this manu- 
{eript, accompanied with fo complete and fo critical a‘col- 
leGtion of various readings, as is hardly to be expected from 
the edition of any other manufcript. Dr. Woide publithed 
it in 1786, with types caft for the purpofe, line for line, 
without intervals between the words, as in the manufcript 
itfeif: the copy is fo perfect a refemblance of the original, 
that it may fupply its place: its title is « Novum Tefta- 
mentum Grecum Codice MS. Alexandrino qui Londini 
in Bibliotheca Mufei Britannici affervatur defcriptum.”? It 
isa very {plendid folio, and the preface of the learned edi- 
tor contains an accurate defcription of the manufcript, with 
an exact lilt of all its various readings, that takes up no lefs 
than 89 pages, and each reading is accompanied with a re- 
mark, in which is given an account of what his predeceflors, 
Junius, Walton, Fell, Mill, Grabe, and Wetttein, had per- 
formed or negleG@ed. Thofe who are defirous of further in- 
formation concerning this manufcript, may -confult the Pro- 
legomena of Mill, Grabe, Wetltein, and Woide. See alfo 
Michaelis’s Introduction to the New ‘Teftament, by Marth, 
vol. ii. part i. p. 136—202. part il. p. 648—660. 
Avexanpaian Library, called by Livy “ Elegantie re- 
gum cureque egregium opus,”’ was firt founded by Ptolemy 
Soter, for the ufe of the Academy, or Society of learne 
men, which he had founded at Alexandria. Befide the 
books which he procured, his fon Ptolemy Philadelphus 
added many more, and left in this library at his death a hun- 
dred thoufand volumes ; and the fucceeding princes of this 
- race enlarged it {till more, till at length the books lodged in 
it amounted to the number of feven hundred thoufand vo- 


Jumez. ‘The method by which they are faid to have collected 
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thefe books was this: they feized all the ‘books ‘that were 
brought by the Greeks, or other foreigners, into Egypt, and 
fent them to the Academy, or Mufeum, where they were 
tranferibed by perfons employed fer that purpofe. The 
tranfcripts were then delivered to the proprietors, and the 
originals laid wp inthe library. Ptolemy Euergetes, for in- 
ftance, borrowed of the Athenians the works of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and A‘fchylus, and only returned them the copies, 
which he caufed to be tranferibed in as beautiful a manner 
as poflible ; the originals he retained for his own library, pre- 
fenting the Athenians with 15 talents for the exchange, that 
1s, with three thoufand pounds fterling and upwards. As 
the Mufeurn was at firlt in the quarter of the city called 
Bruchion, the library was placed there; but when the num- 
ber of books amounted to four hundred thoufand volumes, 
another library, withm the Serapeum, was erected by way of 
fupplement to it, and on that account called the daughter 
of the former. The books lodged in this increafed to the 
number of three hundred thoufand volumes; and thefe twe 
made up the number of feven hundred thoufand volumes, of 
which the royal libraries of the Ptolemies were faid to con- 
fit. In the war which Julius Cefar waged with the inha- 
bitants of Alexandria, the library of Bruchion was acci- 
dentally, but unfortunately, burnt. But the library in Se- 
rapeum [till remained, ard there Cleopatra depofted the two 
hundred thoufand volumes of the Pergamean library, with 
which fhe was prefented by Mare Antony. Thefe, and 
others added te them from time to time, rendered the new 
library of Alexandria-more numerous and confiderable than 
the former; and though it was plundered more than once 
during the revolutions which happened in the Roman eme 
pire, yet at was as frequently fupplied with the fame number 
of books, and continued for many ages to be of great fame 
and ufe, till it was burnt by the Saracens in the 642d year of 
the Chrifuan era. Abu'pharagius, in his hiftory of the 
icth dynally, gives the following account of this cataflrophe. 
John Philoponus, furnamed the Grammenan, a famous Pe- 
ripatetic philofopher, being at Alexandiia when the city was 
teken by the Saracens, was admitted to femiliar intercourfe 
with Amrou, the Arabian general, and prefumed to folicit 
a gift, ineflimable in his opinion, but contemptible in that of 
the barbarians; and this was the royal library. Amroa was 
inclined to gratify his with, but his :igid integrity ferupkd 
to alienate the lealt objeét without the confent of the Ca- 
liph. He accordingly wrote to Omar, whofe well known 
anfwer was dictated by the ignorance of a fanatic. ‘ If 
thefe writings of the Grecks agree with the Koran, or book 
of God, they are wlelefs, and need not be preferved ; if they 
difagree, they are pernicious, and ‘ought to be deftroyed.”” 
The fentence of deltruGtion was executed with blicd obe- 
dience: the volumes of paper or parchment were diftributed 
to the four thoufand baths of the city ; and fuch was their 
number, that fix menths were barely fuflicient for the con- 
fumption of this precious fuel. Since the dynafties of 
Abulpharagius have been given to the world ina Latin ver- 
fion, this tale, as Mr. Gibbon (Hitt. vol. ix. p. 440.) calls it, 
has been repeatedly tranfcribed; and every {cholar, with 
pious indignation, +has deplored the irreparable wreck of the 
learning, the arts, and the genius of antiquity. ‘ For my 
own part,” fays this hiftonan, adopting the f{cepticifm of 
Renaudot (Hilt. Alex. Patriarch, p. 170.) “ I am ftrongly 
tempted to deny both the fa& and the confequences; the 
faét is indeed marvellous.’” ‘* Read and wonder !”? fays the 
Hiltorian himfelf ; “‘ and the folitary report of a ftranger who 
wrote at the end of fix hundred years in the confines of Mc- 
dia, is overbalanced by the filence of two annalitts of a more 
early date, both Chriltians, both natives of Egypt, and the 
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moft ancient of whom, the patriarch Eutychius, has amply 
Cefcribed the conquelt of Alexandria. But this curious 
anecdote will be vainly fought in the annals of Eutychius, 
and the Saracenic hiftory of Elmacin. The filence of Abul- 
feda, Murtadi, and a crowd of Moflems, is lefs conclufive 
from their ignorance of Chriftian literature. The rigid fen- 
tence of Omar is repugnant to the found and orthodox pre- 
cept of the Mahometan cafuilts: they exprefsly declare, that 
the religious books of the Jews and Chriltians, which are 
acquired by the right of war, fhould never be committed to 
the flames ; and that the works of profane {cience, hifto- 
rians or poets, phyficians or philofophers, may be lawfully 
applied to the ufe of the faithful.”? See Reland de Jure Mi- 
litari Mohammedanorum, in the third volume of Differtations 
p: 37. The reafon for not burning the religious books of 
the Jews or Chriitians, is derived from the refpe& that is due 
tothe name of God. It fhould be confidered, however, that 
the pofitive evidence of an hiftorian, of unqueftionable credit 
as Abulpharagius, cannot be fet afide by an argument merely 
negative. Mr. G. acknowledges, ‘ that a mere deftructive 
zeal may perhaps be attributed to the fr/f fucceffors of Ma- 
homet.”? His references to A. Gellius (Notes Attice, 1. vi. 
¢. 17.) Ammian. Marcell. (1. xxii. c. 16.) and Orolius (1. vi. 
©. 15.), as {peaking of the Alexandrian libraries in the paf 
teufe, are foreign from the purpofe; for thefe writers only 
refer to the deftruGtion of books at Alexandria in the time 
of Julius Czfar; after which, large libraries muft have been 


continually accumulating, during the long period in which . 


the {chools of philofophy flourifhed in that city. Brucker’s 
Hitt. Philof. by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 228. On the fubje&t of 
this article, fee Ammian. Marcellin. 1]. xxii. c. 16. p. 2606. 
Ed. Gronov. Dion. Caf. }, xlt!. 38. tom. i. p.327. Ed. Rei- 
- mari. Plutarch in Jul. Caf. Oper. tom. i. p.731. Tertullian 
in Apolog. c. 18. p. 18. ed. Rigalt. Eufeb. in chron. Gel- 
fius, l. vi. c. 17. Ifidor. Ong. 1. vis c. 3. Orofii, Hilt. 
}. vi. c. 15. p- 421. Ed. Haverc. Plut. in Anton. op. vol. 1. 
p- 043. Newton’s Difc. on the Prophecies—Works vol. vii. 
P. 357- Svo. Anc. Un. Hilt. voi. viti. p. 166. 

ALEXANDRIN, in Geography, a {mall diftri& of Italy, 
in the duchy of Milan, in the environs of ALexanpaia 
della Paglia, to which it owes its name. 

ALEXANDRIN, or ALEXANDRIAN, in Poetry, the name 
of a kind of verfe, which confilts of twelve, or of twelve and 
thirteen fyllables, alternately ; the reft, or paufe, being al- 
ways on the fixth fyllable. 

Tt is faid to have taken its name from a poem on the life 
of Alexander, entitled, the Alexandriad; written, or at 
leaft tranflated into this kind of verfe by fome French poets ; 
though others will have it fo denominated from one of the 
tranflators, Alexander Paris. 

This verfe is thought by fome very proper in the epopea, 
and the more fublime kinds of poetry ; for which reafon it is 
alfo called Heroic Verfe. 

Tt anfwers in our language to the hexameters in the 
Greck and Latin; though, according to fome, it rather 
an{wers to the /énarit of the ancient tragic poets.—Chap- 
man’s tranflation of Homer confilts wholly of Alexan- 
drians. 

The advantages of the Alexandrian verfe, are its keeping 
the rhimes from coming fo near, and confequently hindering 
them from being fo much perceived. To this may be added, 
that coming nearer to the nature of profe, it is fitter for the- 
atrical dialogue, and fupplies the office of the ancient iambics 
better than any other verfe in rhime. 

- ALEXANDRINUS, Jutius, in Biography, born at 
re 2 the early part of the 16th century, was phyfician 
ox. I. 
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to the emperor Charles V., and afterwards to Maximilian IT. 
by whom he was highly efteemed. He alfo acquired reputa» 
tion as a poet, particularly for his Pedotrophia, a poem 
publithed at Zurich, 1559, Svo. 

His medical works. which are numerous, and principally 
compiled from the ancients, or written in defence of the doc- 
trine of Galen, are of little value. For their titles fee Eloy’s 
Diétionaire Hiftorique de la Medicine. He died at Trent, 
his native city, in the year 1590, aged 84 years, and was 
honoured with the following epitaph ; 


Ceefaribus fi quis multos inferviit annos, 
Acceptus magnis principibufque fuit, 

Te, Juli, vatem poflum medicumque fateri, 
Doétrina in cujus gratia tanta fuit. 


ALEXANDROV, in Geography, a town of Kuban 
Tartary, in the Ruffian government of Caucafus, 16 leagues 
weit-north-weit of Ekaterinograd. 

ALEXANDROV, a town of Ruffia in the government of 
Vladimir, 16 leagues weft of Mofeow. N. lat. 55°45. E. 
long. 38° 44! 

ALEXANDROVSKATA, a fortrefs of Ruffia in the 
government of Ekaterinoflaf, 36 leagues north-ea{t of Cher- 
fon. N. lat. 47° 35’. E. long. 35°14’, This is alfo the 
name of another fortrefs in the fame government, 28 leagues 
north-weft of Cherfon. 

ALEXICACUS, compounded of aa:éw, L drive away, 
and xzxov, evil, is fomething that’ preferves the body from 
harm or mifchief, and alexicacus amounts to much the fame 
with alexiterial. 

ALEXICACUS, in Antiquily, was an attribute of Neptune, 
whom the tunny fifhers ufed to invoke under this appella- 
tion, that their nets might be preferved from the Sidias or 
sworp-fifh, which ufed to tear them, and prevent the af- 
fiftance which it was pretended the dolphins ufed to give the 
tunnies on this oceafion. It was alfo an epithet of Hercules, 
as the defender of men. 

ALEXINTA, in Geography, atown of European Tur 
key in Servia, fix leagues north north-eaft of Niffa. 

ALEXIPHARMIC, in Medicine, exprefles that pro~ 
perty which a remedy, either fimple or compound, hath te 
refift or deftroy every thing of a poifonous or malignant na- 
ture: The word is derived from aacfw, arceo, [ expel, and 
Guguaxor, poifon. 

The ancients had a notion, that there was poifon in all 
malignant difeafes, and in the generality of thofe whofe 
caufe was unknown. Whence alexipharmic became a deno- 
mination for all remedies and antidotes again{t malignant dif 
eafés, and for amuLETS, 

The ftudy of poifons and antidotes appeared at an early 
period among the phyficians of Greece and Rome, and 
continued as long as the Greek phyfic lalted; and hence 
has arifen the number of antidotes and theriacas fo fre- 
quently mentioned by thofe ancient writers. But their com- 
pofitions for the correétion of poifons were equally injudicious 
and unfuccefsful. Modern phyficians, and particularly the 
Galenifts, adopting the ideas of the ancients, have transferred 
them from the cafe of poifons taken into the body, to that 
of noxious powers arifing from contagion, or in any other 
way. ‘The cure of the difeafes proceeding from thefe, they 
have, therefore, attempted by the correétion or expulfiou of 
the morbific matter, and they have adminiftered medicines. 
for this purpofe, under the titles of alexipharmics and alexi- 
terials. 

Alexiterial, cardiac, antidote, alexipharmic, and counter-. 

4N poifon,: 
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poifon, aré ali terms nearly of the fame fignification ; and 
fo are theriacas, upon the fuppofition of their being fitted to 
expel the poifon of animals. 

‘\lexipharmics are ordinarily divided into fuch as are ge- 
neral ; aud thofe more particular, fuppofed only to combat 
fome particular difeafe.—But this divifion is founded more 
on fpeculation than experience. 

A.lexipharmic medicines, in general, are aromatic and pun- 
gent to the tafte—Among the reft, it is true, there are fome 
acid plants and juices but thefe are only reckoned in the 
number, on account of their ufe in malignant and colliqua- 
tive fevers. ; 

Alexipharmics chiefly a& by exciting or increafing a dia- 
ffiorefis, or perfpiration ; or by fupporting the vigorous 
motion of the heart and arteries, which is always diminifhed 
in malignant difeafes unattended by inflammation. In this 
latter fenfe wine may be reckoned among the principal alexi- 
pharmics. Uhefe medicines are alfo efteemed prefervatives 
againit malignant and pettilential fevers: but they are to be 
ufed with caution. 

It is dangerous to adminifter alexipharmics to young 
people of plethoric habits, without previous evacuations ; 
and Celfus advifes only to promote a fweat, when the marks 
of one approaching are evident. 

Alexipharmics are deemed proper correétors of opium, 
when it produces ficknefs, naufeas, &c. They are alfo fer- 
viceable in thofe difeafes which proceed from external cold, 
and obitructed perfpiration; as catarrhs, rheumatifms, 
fluxes, coughs, and glandular tumours. Alexipharmics 
make a large clafs of medicines; but the principal ones are 
thefe: 1. Of the animal kingdom, hartfhorn, bezoars, and 
the bones and teeth of different animals. 2. Of the vege- 
table kingdom, the leaves and flowers of all the aromatic 
plants, elpecially fuch as are umbelliferous. 3. OF the mi- 
neral kingdom, the different preparations of antimony, the 
dulcified {pint of vitriol, together with alcohol in all its 
forms and combinations. It does not appear, fays Dr. Cul- 
Jen, that the medicines given under the titles of alexiphar- 
mics and alexiterials are in any refpe& fuited to expel mor- 
bilic matter. So far as they are adapted to this purpofe, 
they are diaphoretics or fudorifics, and fhould be cautioufly 
uied. The terms, therefore, he thinks, fhould be expunged 
from the writings of the Materia Medica; for, though the 
medicines may be ufeful, yet when they are given under the 
falfe idea which the terms imply, they. may lead to am erro- 
neous practice. Cullen’s Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 165. 

ALEXIPPUS, in Biography, one of the phyficians to 
Alexander the Great, and in high efteem, as Plutarch in- 
torms us, with that prince. 

ALEXIS, Micuarrowitrz, or Mrxuutovircn, in 
Biography, and Hiftory, czar of Ruffia, fucceeded his father 
Michael Vheodorovitch in 1646, at the age of 15 years. 
He was immediately crowned by the direction of Morofof, 
who became his prime minifter, and engrofled to himfelf 
the whole power of government. In order the more effec- 
tually to fecure his influence with the czar, he married him 
to one of the daughters of a nobleman of {mall fortune, 
attached to his intereft, and took the filter for his own 
wife. Although Morofof was in fome refpeéts an ufeful 
miniiter, by his attention to the army, by ftrengthening the 
frontiers again{t Poland and Sweden, and by ereéting manu- 
fatories for arms, none of thefe fervices were fufficient to 
compenfate the oppreffion which the people fuffered under 
his adminiftration, hefe grievances at length, viz. in 
1648, produced an infurre¢tion at Mofcow, and the people 
demanded juftice againft Morofof and his confederates. 
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Two of their principal oppreffors wete put to death, and 
the miniiter efcaped merely by the interceffion of the czar 
himfelf, About this time appeared an impoftor, the foi of 
a linen draper of Wologda, who under various pretences 
laid claim to the throne. Neither the Swedes nor the 
Poles, whom he endeavoured to interelt in his caufe, af- 
forded him any fupport; and after a fhort courfe of extra- 
vagance and profligacy, he fell into the hands of the Ruf- 
fians, who, after in vain attempting to obtain from hima con- 
fcffion by torture, put him to a cruel death. When thefe 
tumults were appeafed, Alexis affumed the government, and 
exhibited promiling tokens of capacity and vigour. Hav- 
ing fettled a difpute between Ruffia and Sweden by an 
embafly to queen Chriftina, he direéted his attention to 
Poland, and offered to employ his army in fubduing the 
Coffacks, on condition of their conferring upon him the 
vacant crown. But the intereft of France prevailing in 
favour of Cafimir, the brother of Uladiflaus their late king, 
Alexis declared war againft the Poles, and affifted by the 
Coffacks, fucceeded in recovering Smolenfkow, Wilna, Kiow, 
and the province of Czernichow, which had been ceded to the: 
Ruffians by the late peace. Poland being at this time, viz. 
in 1656, invaded by Guftavus king of Sweden, with a 
formidable army, Alexis made a trnce with that kingdom ;. 
and as the Swedes had appropriated to themfelves the 
duchy of Lithuania, which the czar looked upon as his. 
conqueft, he marched his army into Carelia, Ingria, and Li- 
vonia. At length, however, he thought it advifable, in 
1658, to conclude a three years truce with Sweden; which, 
in 1661, was confirmed into a peace by the treaty.of Car— 
dis. By this treaty it was agreed, that, difregarding all 
that had paffed between the two powers, every thing fhould 
remain as it had been fettled by the treaty of peace made at 
Stolbova in 1617. The war of Alexis with Poland ter- 
minated more honourably for Ruffia. An armiftice for 13 
years, agreed upon at Andruffof in Lithuania, was the fore- 
runner of a complete pacification, which was effeéted in: 
1686, and which reftored to the empire Smolenfko, Seve- 
ria, Czernichow, and Kiow. The king of Poland likewife- 
relinquifhed the fupremacy he had hitherto afferted over 
the Coflacks to the czar; and thefe people became now a 
protected relative of the Ruffian empire. Notwithftand- 
ing this favourable iflve of the czar’s conteft with the 
Poles, a formidable domettic rebellion obftru€ted the opera- 
tion of the plans which he was purfuing- for the good of 
his country. ‘This was occafioned, in 1669, by Stenko 
(Stephen) Radzin, whofe brother had been hanged by 
order of Dolgoruchi, the Ruffian commander; and as he 
had thus infringed upon the liberty of the Coffacks, they 
made this a pretence for arming again{ft their fovereign, 
though there is reafon to believe that ambition was the 
ruling principle of Radzin. Whatever was the motive, a 
civil war was the confequence, which was carried on with 
various fuccefs, and equal cruelty on both fides. Radzin 
gained poffeffion of Aftrachan, and being joined by a multi- 
tude of peafants, who murdered their lords, his army at 
one time amounted to 200,000 men. ‘This rebellion was 
not fuppreffed till the year 1671, when Radzin was betrayed 
into the hand of the czar, and executed. The affairs of 
Poland, and the meafures which Alexis had taken for 
making himfelf prote€tor of the Coffacks, produced a 
mifunderftanding between the Grand Seignior and the czar, 
which terminated in actual hoftilities. Alexis endeavoured 
to engage all the Chriftian potentates in his difpute, and to 
form a league again{ft the Turks; and with this view he 
fent ambafiadors to feveral of them, and one to Rome, who 
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refuled to degrade himfelf by kiffing the pope's toe. He 
seturned with fair promifes, and no other fuccour. Alexis 
joined with the Poles, and the Turkifh conquelts were ftop- 
ped by the great commander Sobiefky. At the vacancy of 
the crown of Poland, he propofed his fon for king, and to 
‘unite that kingdom with his own; but the electors pre- 
ferred Sobiefky. Jealoufies arofe in the progrefs of the 
war with the Turks between Ruffia and Poland, and they 
terminated in the conquelt of the whole Ukraine by the 
Poles. Alexis did not live to fee the end of this war; 
for his death happened in 1676, at the early age of 46; and 
it is fuppofed that he fell a vi€tim to the empyrical reme- 
dies of an old Polifh woman, in whom he repofed greater 
confidence than in his phyficians. Alexis had claims of 
‘various kinds on the efteem and gratitude of his country. 
He not only reftored, by his fuccefsful wars with Poland, 
the provinces that had been wrefted from the empire, and 
laid a foundation for a fovereignty over the Coffacks, but 
he was equally attentive to the internal improvement of the 
country. He caufed an epitome of feveral fciences to be 
tranflated into the Ruffian language, and took pleafure in 
perufing it: he collected the laws of the various provinces 
ef his empire into one body, and by the advice of the no- 
pility. clergy, and burghers, made laudable attempts in le- 
giflation: he introduced feveral new manufactures, particu- 
larly thofe of filk and linen, and encouraged the trade of the 
country : he added two fuburbs to Mofcow, and built feve- 
ral market towns, which he peopled with Poles and Lithu- 
anians: he brought feveral large defarts into a ftate of cul- 
ture and population, by fettling in them the prifoners taken 
in war: he formed a defign, executed by his fon Peter, of 
maintaining flcets in the Cafpian and Euxine feas, and of 
making the Ruffians acquainted with the art of conttruét- 
ing fhips, and with maritime commerce: he received am- 
baffadors from Perfia, China, and Afia; and was the firft 
ezar who maintained a clofe correfpondence with the prin- 
cipal European powers. The mildnefs of his government 
allured Germans, Dutch, Italians, and about 3000 Scotf- 
men into Rufia. By augmenting the power of the crown 
he prepared for the general improvement of a country, like 
Ruffia, poffefed by a powerful and barbarous ariftocracy. 
He inftituted a private chamber for the trial of offences 
againit himfelf, and though he proceeded cautioufly in his 
€xamination, he executed juftice with rigour on the guilty, 
and generally in a private manner. With fmall revenues, 
he neverthelefs contrived, by ceconomy and prudence, to 
maintain a large army and a magnificent court, and left his 
treafury rich.- Alexis had formed many ufeful projeds ; 
but death prematurely carried him off in the 47th year of 
his age. Under him the Ruffian empire made fome pro- 
grefs in civilization ; and he traced out a variety of import- 
ant plans which his fon Peter the Great improved and 
executed. 

Alexis loved his people, and was a father to them; he 
ftudied their happinefs, and made his government as eafy 
to them as poflible. He loved juflice and peace; and, 
though valiant, never made war but when he could not 
avoid it. He endeavoured, in the progrefs of his reign, to 
repair the ills which his favourites and minifters had occa- 
fioned in his youth, and at the commencement of it, by abuf- 
ing his confidence. Upon the whole, he was one of the 
greateft princes of his time. By his firft wife he had two 
fons and four daughters; and by his fecond wife Natalia, 
the daughter of Narifkin, a captain of huffars, one fon, viz. 
Peter, who fucceeded him, and one daughter. Mod. Un. 
Hilt. vol. xxxi. p. 424-462. Tooke’s Hiftory-of Ruffia, 
vol, ii. p. 14—30. 
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Axexis, a famous ftatuary, mentioned by Pliny, N. H. 
tom. ii. p. 649. 

Atexts, a Greek comic poet, uncle to Menander, who 
flourifhed in the time of Alexander the Great, about 363 
years before the Chriftian Era. Tragments of this poct 
may be found in “ Vetuftiffimorum Grecorum Bucolica 
Gnomica,”’ &c. Crifpin, 1570, 1Gto. 

Avexis, Witiiam, a benediGine monk, in the abbey 
of Lyra, was living in 1500, and has left feveral pieces of 
poetry, which were efteemed in their time. The principal 
are ** Four Chants-Royaux,”? 4to. Le Paffe-tems de 
tout hommes et de toute femmes,”’ Paris, 4to. and Syo. tranf- 
lated from a work of Innocent III. and deferibing the mi- 
feries of man, from the cradle to the grave. *€ ite grand 
blafon des faulfes amours,’? 16to. and 4to.5 a Dialogue on 
the evils occafioned by love. Biog. Dié&. 

Avextis, a Piedmontefe, was born of a noble family, and 
by his early application acquired the knowledge of the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, and other lan- 
guages. Alexis is fuppofed to be a feigned name; and the 
real name of this author, who wrote in the beginning of the 
16th century, is apprehended to be Hieronymus Rufcellai ; 
and he is faid to have died in 1565. It has been generally 
afferted, though it be not flri@ly true, that he was the firlt 
perfon who mentioned Utrramarine. His receipt, how- 
ever, has been followed fince that time as the beft and moft 
certain. His work * De Secretis,?? furnifhes materials for 
the technological hiftory of inventions. It was printed for 
the firlt time at Milan, in 1557; though Beckman appre= 
hends that the firft edition muit have been of an older Cate. 
A French tranflation was printed at Antwx rpin 1547. “The 
Secrets of Alexis,” Iondon, 1558, is mentioned by Ames 
in his ‘* Typographical Antiqnities,”’ p: 296. Wecker, zy 
phyfician at Colmar, tranflated this book into Latin, and 
enlarged it with additions, under the title cf “* De Secretis 
Libn xvii”? The firlt edition, according to Haller, was 
printed at Bafle, in 1559, 8vo. Many editions of it have 
fince appeared. The lait, by Zwinger, was publifhed at 
Bafle in 1753. Alexis, it is faid, urged by a curiofity to 
be acquainted with the fecrets of nature, colle@ted as much 
as he could during his travels for 57 years, and valued him- 
felf on concealing them; but when he was 82 years of age, 
he faw a poor man, whofe diforder proved fatal, becayfe he 
had not dijcovered an effectual remedy, of which he was pof- 
feffed ; upon which his confeience fo troubled him, that he 
becamea hermit ; and in his folitary retirement, arranged his 
fecrets in an order ft for publication. Gen. Did. Beckman’, 
Hift. Inventions, vol. ii. p. 351. 

ALEXIS, in Entymology, a {pecies of Papitio Plebcjus, 
with ecaudated brown wings, and acxrulean band under the 
pofterior ; found in India. 

ALEXITERIAL, in Medicine, a term of the fame 
import with alexipharmic ; but chiefly applied to the milk- 
water of that name, and remedies againit the poifonous bites 
of animals. 

But it is faid by fome authors that alexiterials differ 
from alexipharmics ; thus, alexipharmics fignify medicines 
againft poifons taken internally ; whereas alexitcrials are 
remedies againft the poifons of venomous animals infli@ed 
externally. 

ALEXIUS I. Comnenus, in Biography and Hiftory, 
emperor of the Eaft, was the fon of John Comnenus, the 
brother of the emperor Ifaac, and born at Contftantinople, 
A.D. 1048. He was endowed by nature with the choiceft 
gifts both of mind and body; thefe were cultivated by a 
liberal education, and exercifed in the fchool of obedience 
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and adverfity. Alexius, and Ifaae, his elder brother, diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in the war againtt the Turks, and adhered 
to the emperor Michael Ducas, till he exchanged the empire 
fora monattic habit and the title of archbifhop of Ephefus. 


On this occafion Alexius offered his fervices to Nicephorus 
Botaniates, the fucceffor of Michael ; and with a noble 


franknefs addrefled him: Prince, my duty rendered me 
your enemy: the decrees of God and the people have made 
me your fubject. Judge of my future loyalty by my palt 
oppofition.”” His fidelity and valour, as well as his humanity, 
were fufficiently evinced by his victorious exploits againit 
the three rebels, Urfel, Bryennius, and Bafilarius, who dif- 
turbed the peace of the empire. But his refufal to march 
againft the fourth rebel, the hufband of his fitter, cancelled 
the merit and the memory of his paft fervices ; and the two 
brothers, driven into rebellion, aud {upported by the army, 
f{ucceeded in depofing Botaniates. Ifaac, though the elder 
brother, was the firft to inveft Alexius with the name and 
enfigns of royalty ; and being faluted emperor by the army, 
he marched immediately againft Conftantinople, which he 
took and plundered; and the fleet was induced by the in- 
fluence of George Palzologus, to declare in his favour. 
Botoniates refigned the empire, and Alexius, without further 
conteft, afcended the throne, A. D. 1081, Having com- 
penfated for the plunder of the churches and monatteries at 
Conftantinople, by every penance compatible with the pof- 
feffion of the empire, he prepared for reftraining the con- 
quefts of the Turks, who had feized on feveral provinces, 
and threatened to fubvert theempire. The Turks, however, 
made overtures of peace, which were accepted by Alexius, 
in confequence of the holtilities that were meditated againtt 
him in the weft by Robert Guifcard, duke of Puglia and 
Calabria. Robert, having landed at Buthrotum, in Epirus, 
and haying advanced to Dyrrachium or Durazzo, which was 
defended by a garrifon under the command of George Pa- 
Ieologus, was there met by Alexius with a large army. In 
a general action, which he commenced againtt the advice of 
his wifeft captains, O&. 18, A.D. 1081, he fuftained a 
defeat, which was attended with great lofs, and followed by 
the furrender of Durazzo, Feb. 8, A. D. 1082. Alexius 
was affiduous in raifing new levies, and in order to obtain 
neceflary fupplies, he prefumed, in a manner very offenfive 
to the ecclefiaftics, to borrow the fuperfluous ornaments of 
the churches. He alfo formed an alliance with Henry, em- 
peror of Germany, who invaded Calabria, and whofe pro- 
grefs demanded the hafty return of Robert. Bohemund, 
the fon of Robert, was appointed his lieutenant in the ealt ; 
but after reducing feveral places in Lilyricum, he was con- 
flrained by a mutiny in the army, to repair to his father in 
Italy. In O@ober, A. D. 1084, Robert refumed thedefign 
of his eaftern conquefts, and made a fecond expedition into 
Greece. Alexius, apprehending an attack, had obtained 
a very confiderable fuccour to his naval forces from the re- 
public of Jenice. By the union of the Grecks and Vene- 
tians, the Adriatic was covered with an hottile fleet ; but 
by the vigilance of Robert and the concurrence of favourable 
circumt{tances, the Norman troops were fafely difembarked 
on the coaft of Epirus. ‘The dominion of the fea was dif- 
puted in three engagements in fight of the ifland of Corfu ; 
in the two former, the fill and numbers of*the allies were 
{uperior ; but in the third, the Normans obtained a final and 
complete victory. On this occafion, Anna Comnena, the 
daughter of Alexius, and the writer of his life, deplores the 
lofs of 13,000 of his fubjeés or allies. But in the ifle of 
Cephalonia, the projects of Robert were fatally blafted by 
an epidemical difeafe ; and he himfelf, in the 7oth year of 
his age, expired in his tent ; not without the fufpicion of 
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poifon, which public rumoar imputed to his wife, or to the 
Greck emperor Alexius, who had trembled for his empire, 
and now rejoiced in his deliverance. ‘The Normans withdrew 
their forces from Greece, and tranquillity was reftored. This 
war was fucceeded bv another with the Scythians, who 
paffing the Dannbe, laid wafte a great part of Thrace, and 
were guilty of many horrid cruelties. The generals of 
Alexius, who were firft employed in oppofing them, fuf- 
tained feveral defeats ; but they were at length completely 
fubdued, with a very general flanghter, by the emperor 
himfelf. His next attention was eneaged by the Turks, and 
again by the Scythians; but Alexius having terminated his. 
contefls with both thefe enemies by a peace, returned to’ 
Conttantinople ; where he was informed, that the Wetterir 
Chriftians were making great preparations for the recovery 
of the Holy Land, at that time poffeffed by the Turks and 
Saracens. At the council of Placentia, held March A. D. 
Togs, the ambafladors of Alexius appeared to plead the 
diftrefs of their fovereign, and the danger of Conftantinople, 
which was divided only by a narrow fea from the victoriouy 
Turks, the common enemies of the Chriftian name ; and’ 
the relief of Conftantinople, was included in the larger and’ 
more diftant project of the deliverance of Jerufalem. The 
emperor’s ambafladors had folicited a moderate fuccour, per- 
haps of 10,0co foldiers; but when the Crufaders arrived, 
A.D. 1096, he was aftonifhed byttheir number, and fluc~ 
tuated between hope and fear, between timidity and courage. 
His condu& was irrefolute and ambiguous, and he has been- 
charged by the Latin writers, with the bafeit treachery. 
His gifts and promifes, however; infenfibly foothed the fierce: 
fpirit of the Weltern ftrangers ; and as a Chriftian warrior, 
he rekindled their zeal for the profecution of their holy- 
enterprize, which he engaged to fecond with his troops and’ 
treafures. By his fkill and diligence, Alexius prevented the 
union of any two confederate armies, at the fame moment; 
under the walls of Conflantinople; and he contented himfelf, 
either from pride or prudence, with extorting from the 
French princes an oath of honour and fidelity, and a folemn 
promife, that they would either reftore, or hold, their Afiatic 
conquelts, as the humble and loyal vaffals of the Roman 
empire. Nice was the firft objeét of attack. on the part of 
the Crufaders, and the means of conquett were fupplied by 
the prudence and induftry of Alexius; he guarded with 
jealous vigilance this.important conqueft, and the city was: 
delivered up to his lieutenant. When the crufaders after- 
wards took pofftffion of Antioch, they elected Bohemond’ 
prince of that metropolis, alleging that Alexius had vioe. 
lated his agreement, and under various pretences, declined’ 
affording them the leaft affiftance. The confequence of this: 
appointment was a war between Bohemond and Alexius, 
who fitted out a powerful fleet, which obtained a complete: 
victory over that of the Crufaders, near Rhodes. He alfo- 
retook Laodicea, which Bohemond had appropriated to him- 
felf as prince of Antioch. Alexius, by his endeavours to ftop 
the progrefs of the Chriftian princes in the Eaft, incenfed’ 
the pope and the people to fuch a degree, that they con 
fidered him as an enemy to the Chriftian name, and fupplied- 
Bohemond with large fuccours to. oppofe him. Bohemond, 
thns aided, laid fiege to Durazzo; but the place held out: 
till the war was concluded by a negotiation. Alexius, dif- 
engaged from. this conteft, marched in perfon againft the 
Turks, who renewed their incurfions as far as Nice, and de- 
feated them with great flaughter. They returned, however, 
the next year, and being difpirited by fucceffive defeats, they 
fued for peace and obtained it. The remaining part of the 
life of Alexius was devoted to the purpofe of healing the 
divifions, which at that time rent the Greck church. After 
a long 
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along reign of 37 years, Alexius died, A.D. 1118, and 
was fucceeded in the empire by his fon John Comnenus. 

Of the character of this emperor the Greek and Latin 
writers have givena very different accqunt. Inthe biography 
of his daughter, the celebrated Anna Comnera, it is loft in 
a vague conftellation of virtues, and the perpetual [train of 
panegyric and apology awakens our jealoufy to queftion the 
veracity of tle hiftorian and the merit of the hero. On the 
other hand, the Latin writers, who have written the hiltory 
of the holy war, reprefent him asa moniter of perfidy. The 
circumltances of the times in which he lived, whilft they 
afford a difplay of his political wifdom and military valour, 
furnifh fome apology for the diffimulation and artifice to 
which he occafionally recurred. 'Yo his relations and friends 
he was grateful and liberal ; and to his enemies tolerant and 
forgiving. At the head of his armies he was bold in aétion, 
fcilful in ftratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to improve his 
advantages, and capable of rifing from his defeats with in- 
exhauitible vigour. ‘The ‘difcipline of the army was revived, 
and anew generation of men and foldiers was created by the 
example and precepts of their leader. In his intercourfe 
with the Latins, he was patient and artful ; and he contrived 
with fuperior policy to balance the interefts and pafflions of 
the champions of the firft Crufade. In a long reign of 37 
years, he fubdued and pardoned the envy of his equals ; the 
laws of public and private order were reftored ; the arts of 
wealth and fcience were cultivated ;. the limits of the empire 
in Europe and Afia were enlarged; and the Comnenian 
fceptre was tranfimitted to his children of the third and 
fourth generation. Yet the difficulties of the times betrayed 
fome defeéts in his charafter ; and have expofed his memory. 
to fome juit or ungenerous reproach. His happinefs was 
interrupted, and his health was impaired by public cares ; 
the patience of Conttantinople was fatigued by the length 
and feverity of his reign; and before he expired, he had loft 
the love and reverence of his fubjeéts. Although he had 
applied the riches of the church to the fervice of the ftate, 
and thus incurred the difpleafure of the clergy; yet they 
applauded his theological learning and ardent zeal for the 
orthodox faith, which he defended with his tongue, his pen, 
and his fword. His charaéter was degraded by the fuper- 
ftition of the Greeks; and whilft he founded an hofpital for 
the poor and infirm, he ordered the execution of an heretic, 
who was burnt alive in the fquare of St. Sophia. The fin- 
eerity of his moral and religious virtues was fufpeéted by his 
intimate affociates. In his laft hours, when he was preffed 
by his wife Irene to alter the fucceffion, he raifed his head, 
and breathed a pious ejaculation on the vanity of the world. 
The indignant reply of the emprefs, fays a popular hiftorian, 
may be infcribed as an epitaph upon his tomb: ‘ You die, 
as you have lived—an hypocrite”? Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. xv. 
p- 136—151. Gibbon’s Hilt. vol. ix. p.83, &c. vol. x. 
Pp: 294. vol. xi. p. 45, &c. 

Atexius IIL. fucceeded his father Manuel, as emperor 
of the Eaft, in 1180, at the age of 12 years. His mother 
Maria, a princefs of Antioch, aflumed the government 
during the minonty of her fon, and his education was ne- 
gleGted, that fhe might retain her abfolute authority. During 
this period, AnpRronicus, who had long afpired to the 
empire, attempted toattain the object of hisambition. Hav- 
ing, notwithftanding the profligacy of his charater, gained 
a confiderable degree of popularity, he was declared pro- 
teG&or of the empire during the minority of Alexius; and 
when he had caufed the young prince to be folemnly crowned, 
he contrived to be chofen his colleague in the empire. Not- 
withftanding a folemn oath, that he accepted the dignity 
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merely for the purpofe of protecting tHe young emperor and 
fupporting his authority, he foon canfed him to be mur- 
dered ; and ftrangling him with a bow-ring, terminated his 
life in the third year of his reign, and 15th of his age. Anc. 
Un. Hilt. vol. xv. p. 157—160. 

Acextus II]. AxcGe.us, obtained the empire of the 
Fait, A.D. 1195, by the exclufion of his brother Ifaac 
Angelus, whom he-threw into prifon and deprived of fight. 
Indolent and devoted to pleafure, he committed the conduét 
of public affairs to his wife Euphrofyne, who oppreficd the 
people, and fold the chief offices of {tate to the highett bidder, 
In 1202 he releafed his brother Ifaac, and ealled’ his fon 
Alexius, who was then about 12 years of age, to the court, 
and treated him as his child. But the young prince, aided 
by his fifter Irene, wife to Philip, emperor of Germany, 
efcaped from Conftantinople, and landed fafe in Sicily. 
Philip, by means of his amba(fladors, engaged the French 
and Venetians in his fupport. A treaty for this purpofe 
having been concluded between them and Alexius, the army 
of thefe united powers embarked for Corfu, which was the 
place, of rendezvous ;. and proceeded to Conftantinople. 
Upon their approach the ufurper efcaped = and in 1203 the 
young prince was affociated with his father Haac in the 


“empire, and crowned with extraordinary pomp and folemnity. 


The uferper, who had fled to Zagora, a city of Thrace, at 
the foot of mount Hzemus, after various adventures, fell 
into the hands of his fon-in-law, Theodore Lafcaris, againit 
whom he had infligated the Turks, who put out his eyes, 
and fhut him up in a prifon at Nice, in Afia, where he died 
fome years after. Asc. Un. Hift. vol. xv. p. 165—168— 
173. Gibbon’s Hit. vol.i. p. 185, &c. 

Avexius 1V., the fon of Ifaac Angelus, was crowned 
affociate with his father in the empire in 1203. ‘The price 
of his refcue and advancement to the throne involved him 
in difficulties tiiat were infuperable. This was no lefs than 
the fubmiffion of the Eaftern empire to the pope, the 
fuceour of the Holy Land, and a contribution, as foon as 
he was invefted with the crown, of 200 thoufand marks of 
filver. After his acceffion to the throne, he p¥e¥ailed on 
the Marquis of Montferrat, at the price of 1600 pounds of 
gold, to lead him with an army round the provinces of Eu- 
rope ; but upon his return, as his father was defpifed on 
account of his infirmities, he was hated as an apoitate, who 
had renounced the manners and religion of his country. His 
fecret covenant with the Latins was divulged or fufpected. 
The people, and efpecially the clergy, were devoutly at- 
tached to their faith and fuperftition ; and every. convent, 
and every fhop, refounded with the danger of the church, 
and the tyranny of the pope. Whilit complaints were mut- 
tered again{t the emperor and his government, and quarrels 
were fomented between the Greeks.and Latins, Conftantinople 
was vilited with a calamity which might be juftly imputed 
to the zeal and indifcretion of the Flemish pilorims. As 
conflagration fpread, during eight days and nights, above a 
league in front, from the harbour to the Propontis, over the 
mott populous regions. of the city. By this outrage the 
name of the Latins became ftill more unpopular. Upon 
the return of Alexius, his youthful mind hefitated between 
gratitude and patriotifm, between the fear of- his fubjects 
and that of his allies. By his feeble and fluGtuating conduct 
he loft the-efteem and confidence of both; and whilit he 
invited the Marquis of Montferrat to occupy the palace, he 
fuffered the nobles to confpire, and the people to arm, for 
the deliverance of their country. The Latins, regardlefs of 
his critical fituation, repeated and enforced their demands, 
and reminded the emperor, with menace and infult, of his. 

own 
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own engagements and of their fervices. The threats of the 
Latins concurred with the diffatisfa&tion of the Greeks in 
exciting a tumult among the people; of which a prince of 
the houfe of Ducas, furnamed Mourzoufle, perfidioutfly 
availed himfelf to caufe a vacancy of the throne. Alexius, 
hurried by the arts of this falfe friend into a prifon, was 
feized, [tripped, and loaded with chains; and, after talting 
fome days the bitternefs of death, he was poifoned, or 
ftrangled, or beaten with clubs, A. D. 1204. The emperor 
Tfaac Angelus foon followed bis fon to the grave; if, indeed, 
he furvived his death. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. xv. p- 168, 
Gibbon’s Hitt. vol. xi. p. 22k. 

Acexius V. Ducas, furnamed Mourzoufle, on account 
of the clofe junQion of his black and fhagey eye-brows, was, 
according to Ducange, fecond coufin of young Alexius, 
whom he betrayed and dethroned, and ‘fucceeded to the em- 
pire on his death. The people having advanced him to the 
throne, he found it neceflary to prepare for the defence of 
the metropolis of the empire. The princes of the Crufade 
renewed their claims, and pitying the fate of Alexins, the 
late emperor, to which, indeed, they themfelves had, con- 
tributed, refolved to revenge his death, Accordingly they 
muttered all their forces in Afia, croffed the Straits, and 
clofely belieged the Imperial city, both by fea and land. 
Mourzoufle, who was a man of warlike valour and expe- 
rience, made a vigorous defence ; but in a noGturnal affault, 
he was overpowered ; the city was taken and plundered, and 
the capture of it was attended with a dreadful flaughter. 
The emperor made his efcape in the night with Euphrofyne, 
the wife of the late ufurper Alexius Angelus, and her 
daughter Eudoxia, for whofe fake he had abandoned his 
Jawful wife. This happened, A.D. 1204. Mourzoufle 
fought an afylum in the camp of his father Alexius, in 
Thrace, and was at firft received with {miles and honours ; 
but as the wicked can never love, and fhould rarely truft, 
their fellow-criminals, he was feized in the bath, deprived of 
his eyes, {tripped of his troops and treafures, and turned 
out to wander an object of horror and contempt to thofe 
who with more propriety could hate, and with more juttice 
could punifh, the affaffin of the emperor Ifaac and his fon. 
A\s he was privately pafling over into Afia, he was feized by 
the Latins of Conttantinople, and condemned, after an open 
trial, for the murder of young Alexius, to an ignominious 
death. His judges, having debated the mode of his exe- 
cution, refolved, that he fhould afcend the Theodofian 
column, a pillar of white marble, 147 feet high, and be caft 
down headlong from its fummit, and dathed in pieces on the 
pavement, in the prefence of a great multitude of {peGtators, 
Anc. Un. Hift. vol. xv. p.169. Gibbon’s Hitt. vol. xi. 

225.2523 ec. 

ALEYN, Cuartes, an elegant hiftorical poet, in the 
reign of king Charles I., was educated at Sidney college, 
Cambridge, and afterwards fettled as ufher in a grammar 
{chool in London. In 1631 he publifhed two poems, en- 
titled, ** The Battailes of Crefle y and Poitiers, under the for- 
tunes and valour of king Edward, third of that name, and his 
fonne Edward, prince of Wales, named the Black.” Having 
left the {chool in which he was uther, he was domeftic tutor 
to the fon of fir Edward Sherburne, afterwards clerk of the 
ordnance and commiflary general of the artillery to king 
Charles, at the battle of Edgehill. In this fituation he 
wrote another elaborate poem, in honour of king Henry VII. 
and that important battle which gained him the crown of 
England. This poem was publifhed in 1638, and entitled, 
«¢ The Hiftorie of that wife and fortunate prince Henrie, of 
that name the feventh, king of England; with that famed 
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battaile, fought between the faid king Henrie and Richard 
ILL., named crook-back, upon Redmore, near Bofworth.’’ 
He died about the year 1640; before which time he pub- 
lithed a tranflation, «The Hiftory of Eurialus and Lucre» 
tia,” from a ftory found among the Latin epiltles of Aineas 
Sylvius. Biog. Brit. 

ALEZONNE, in Geography. See AvEsonne. 

ALFABUCELIS, in Ancient Geagraphy, a place of Italy, 
affigned by Ptolemy to the Marfi. : ; 

ALFACAR, in Geography, a town of Spain, five miles 
north-ealt of Grenada. 5 

ALYANDEGA pa Fe, a fmall diftri& of Portugal, in 
the province of Traz-oz Montes, containing 15 parifhes. 

ALFANDIGA, the name of the cultom-houfe at 
Lifbon. 

ALFAQUES, among the Spanith Morifcoes, were the 
clergy, or thofe who inltruéted them in the Mahometan 
faith. The alfaques differed from ‘the Morabites, who an- 
{wered to monks, or religious among Chriftians. 

ALFaques, or Axracas, in Geography, a fea-port 
town of Spain, in the province of Catalonia, on the coaft 
of the Mediterranean, fituate on an ifland of the fame 
name at the mouth of the Ebro, three leagues fouth of 
Tortofa. : 

ALraques, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 

unis. 

AL-FARABI, or Anu Nasr, in Biography, a native 
of Balch Farab, a town of Afia Minor, called by the Turks 
Otrar, was a celebrated philofopher of the {chool of Bagdad, 
and flourifhed in the roth century. His parents were opulent, 
but he preferred the {tudy of philofophy to the acquifition 
or poffeffion of affluence. He ftudied mathematics and me- 
dicine, but chiefly excelled in logic. Such were his talents 
and learning, that great men and princes were emulous to 
confer upon him honours and emoluments. But Al-Farabi 
declined every offer of this kind, and preferred, either 
through his love of philofophy or from a natural gloominefs 
of temper, folitude, and an abitemious life. During 
winter, he conftantly flept on ftraw, his countenance was 
always forrowful, and he found confolation in nothing but 
philofophy. Lamenting the imperfetion and vanity of 
human life, and dreading intercourfe with the world as de- 
ftru€tive of innocence, he employed his time in ftudy, and 
devoted his whole attention to the perufal of the writings of 
Ariftotle. He wrote 60 diltingt treatifes on the Ariftotelian 
philofophy, which were popular and much read among the 
Arabians, and alfo among the Jews. Many of his books 
were tranflated from Arabic into Hebrew. The fubjects 
on which he principally treated were logic, metaphyfics, 
and phyfics. Among his writings on the la{t of thefe fubjeéts 
are mentioned treatifes on optics and aftronomy. Abulf. 
Dyn. ix. p.208. Pococke, p.372. Fabric. Bib. Gr. vol. 
xill. p. 265. Brucker’s Hift. Philof, by Enfield, vol. ii. 


P- 239. : 
ALFARO, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Old Cattile, on the fouth fide of the Ebro, and on 
the borders of Navarre, nine miles north-weit of Tudela. 
ALFAS, {mall iflands of the Red Sea, over againft the 
welt fide of Arabia Felix, They are only inhabited occas 
fionally by the Moors, who come thither from other ilands 
for the fake of the pearl fifhery. N. lat. 17° 10°. E. long. 
5° 44’. i 
ALFATERNA, 4n Ancient Geography. See Nocera. 
ALFAYATES, in Geography, a town of Portugal, inthe 
province .of Beira, ficuate ou an eminence, near the confines 
of Spain, is walled and guarded, but contains only one 
parifhy 
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parith, and about 500 inhabitants: diflant 150 miles north- 
ealt from Lifbon. N. lat. 40° 9’. W. long. 5° 42’. 

ALFDOUCH, a name given by the Moors to a fort of 
vermicelli, which they make of flour and water, and which 
they are very fond of in their entertainments. 

ALFECCA, or Aurera, in A/fronomy, a name given 
to the ffar commonly called /ucida corone. 

ALFEIZERAQ, in Geography, a town of Portugal, in 
Eftremadurea, is a {mall place lying on the fea, and contains 
about 700 inhabitants. 

ALFELD, a town of Germany, in the circle of Lower 
Saxony, and bifhopric of Hildefheim, fituate on the Leine, 
go miles fouth of Hanover, and r5 fouth of Hildefheim. 

ALFELpD,a town of Germany, in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, four miles north of Neidenau. 

ALFELDHA, a mountain of Pérfia, in the province of 
Karman, 12 leagues fouth of Sirgian. 

ALFENUS, Varus, in Biography, a Roman Civilian, 
was a native of Cremona, and a difciple of Servius Sulpitius. 
He flourifhed about the year of Rome, 754, or the firft of 
the Chriftian era. Horace mentions him as a perfon who 
had been brought up in the mechanical occupation of a fhoe- 
maker, or, as others fay, a barber; and who had quitted 
this humble {tation fora profeffion in which he had acquired 
reputation. 


«co ______ Alfenus vafer, omni 

Abdjecto inftrumento artis, claufaque taberna, 

Sutor erat ; fapiens operis fic optimus omnis 

Eft opifex, fic rex folus.” Sar.hib.i. fat.iii. v. 130. 


‘“« Shufling Alfen, though he loft his awl, 
And threw away his laft, and fhut his ftall, 
And broke his threads, yet was a cobler ftill = 
Thus every tradefman, if he hath but fill, 


Ts wife, and therefore only king.’” Creech. 


Ammianus Marcellinus refers to Alfenus, (lsb. xxx. c. 4. 
p. 458. ed. Gronov.) as a perfon whofe authority was held 
in high eftimation in matters of law. Aulus Gellius alfo, cit- 
ing bis works, (lib. vi. c. 5.) fpeaks of the author as a dili- 
gent inquirer into antiquities ; ** Rerum Antiquarumnon in- 
curiofus.” He wrote 40 books of Digefts, which are men- 
tioned in the index of the Pandeéis, and feveral books of 
Collections. Paulus, the Civilian, made an abridgment of 
his works. Some fay that he was a conful, and an old 
Scholiaft on Horace fays, that he was buried at the public 
expence. If this be the cafe, Alfenus, without enriching 
himfelf by his profeffion, had acquired an honeft reputation, 
and exhibits an encouraging example to thofe who poflefs 
talents, for rifling from a lower {phere of life to eminence by 

rofeffional merit. Gen. Dic. 

ALFERE, in Geography, atown of arabia, 
fouth of Medina. 2 

ALFET, in Ancient Cuffoms, fignified a large caldron, 
which contained boiling water, in which a perfon accufed 
plunged his hand and armas far as the elbow by way of trial 
or purgation. 

ALFIDENA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
province of Abruzzo Citra, 15 miles fouth-fouth-eaft of Sul- 
mona; famous in the war of the Samnites. 

ALFONSUS, in Biography. See Arpuonsus. : 

ALFORD, Micuaet, an Englifh Jefuit, was born in 
London, in 1587, and entered into the fociety in 1607. 
Having ftudied theology and philofophy in Spain, and at 
Louvain, and having refided fome years at Rome, he returned 
to England, where he was arrefted, but afterwards releafed. 
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From that time he remained in England for 30 years as a 
miffionary from the focicty. He died at St. Omer’s, in 1562, 
and left two treatifes in ecclefialtical hiltory, viz. ‘ Britan- 
nia Iluftrata,” printed at Antwerp, 1641, in 4to.; and 
“ Annales Ecclefiaftici Britannorum,” printed alfo at Ant- 
werp. Gen. Biog. 

Arorp, in Geography, a town of England, in the county 
of Lincoln, about fix miles from the fea, 23% north ef 
Boflen, and 1404 north of London. It has a market on 
Tuefday, and two fairs on Whit-Tuefday and Nov. 8, for 
cattle and fheep. It has a {pring which contains a purging 
falt, and has been recommended in the fcurvy, jaundice, and 
other glandular ob{truGtions, and alfo in diforders of the kid- 
neys and bladder. N, lat. 53°30’. I. long. 0° 15’. 

AxrFoxp, a townfhip of America, in Berkfhire county, ia 
the Maffachufets, containing 577 inhabitants, 145 miles welt 
from Bofton. é 

ALFORDSTOWN, a fmall town in Moor county, 
North Carolina. 

ALFRAGAN, Aumep Ezsn Koruere At Farcant, 
or as others call him, Mouammep Ern Keria At For- 
GANt, in Biography, a celebrated Arabian altronomer, was 
born at Fergan, in Sogdiana, now Samarcand, and flourifhed 
in the beginning of the ninth century, under the Czliphate 
of Al-Mamon. His work, in Arabic, entitled, «* The Ele- 
ments of Aitronomy,” confifts of 30 chapters or fe@ions, 
and is formed upon the principles of Ptolemy, whom the au- 
thor often cites. Of this work we have a Latin tranflation 
by Johannes Hifpalientis, in the r2th century, printed at 
Ferrara, in 1493, and at Nuremberg,. in 1537, with a pre- 
face by Melancthon ; another by James Chriitman, from the 
Hebrew verfion of James Antoli, at Frankfort, in 1590, to 
which the editor added an ample commentary, in which he 
compares the calendars of the Romans, Egyptians, Perfians, 
Syrians, and Hebrews, and fhews the correfpondence of 
their years; and a third, which is the betft, by Golius, 
with the Arabic text and valuable notes on the firft nine 
chapters, printed in 1669, at Amfterdam, in 4to., after the 
death of the editor, which he did not live to finifh. Mod. 
Un. Hilt. vol.ii. p. 202. Hutton’s Mat. Dia. vol. i. 
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ALFRED, or i.rrep the Great, the glory of our 
Saxon monarchs, was the youngeft fon of Ethelwolf, 
king of the Weft Saxons, and was born at Wannating, 
fuppofed to be Wantage, in Berkfhire, in the year 840. 
Ethelwolf, being a man of great piety, fent Alfred to Rome, 
when but five years of age, to receive confirmation, fome: 
fay regal unGion, from the hand of pope Leo X. who, on 
performing the facred rite, ftiled him his fon, and foretold,. 
it is faid, his future greatnefs. 

His three elder brothers, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and Ethel- 
red, having regularly fueceeded to the throne, and died 
after fhort reigns, Alfred affumed the fovereignty, and was 
crowned at Winchelter, in 871. He had given early and 
manifeit proofs of courage and ability; though his incliua- 
tions are known to have rather difpofed him to the calm 
pleafures of literature, than the tumult of war. But {carcely 
had he time to attend his brother to the grave, ere he found 
occation to fight for the crown to which he had fucceeded ; 
for the Danes had poured innumerable multitudes into the 
ifland ; and in that very year eight battles were fought be- 
tween them and the Saxons. _ The ttrength of the latter was 
almoft wafted, while that of the former was conitantly re- 
newed, after every lofs, by frefh fhoals of their countrymen. 
At length a bloody engagement took place at Wilton, in 
Wiltthire ; where, though the king was defeated with fome 

4 lofs, 
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lof, yet fo great was the dread in which the Danes ftoad 
of Alfred’s military fame, thet they made a treaty with him, 
and retired from his dominions into thofe of the king of Mer- 
cia. Soon after, however, they broke their faith ; for, meet- 
ing on the road to Merciaa body of Englih horfe, advancing 
i an unprepared manner, as they relied on the late treaty 
of peace, they flew the greater number of them, and took 
pofleffion of Exeter. The king prefently marched againift 
them with what forces he could collect, and befieged them 
there. At this juncture Alfred’s fleet engaged a numerous 
one of the enemy, funk many, and difperfed the reft ; which, 
attempting to gain fome'of the Englith ports, were driven 
on the coaits and wholly loft. The Danes now again fued 
for peace, and gave holtages ; but in 877, having obtained 
new reinforcements, they entered Wilthhire in fuch numbers, 
and fo wearied out the Saxons, that the latter could no longer 
be perfuaded to make head againft them. Some retreated 
jnto Wales; others fubmitted to the ufurpers; and Alfred 
himfelf found it neceflary to be governed by circumftances. 
He, therefore, aflumed a difuife, the molt likely to conceal 
him; not giving up either his hopes or his courage ; but wait- 
ing for a proper opportunity to recover his throne, and reftore 
to their liberties his forely oppreffed people. ; 

Having properly difpofed of his family, and fettled a 
mode of communitation with his tried and faithful friends, 
he ergaged himfelf in the fervice of his own neat-herd, to 
take the care of his‘cows. Affer and other ancient writers 
relate, as a proof how completely Alfred was difguifed, tbat 
one day the good woman of the houfe fet a cake before the 
fire to bake, where the king was bufily employed in trimming 
his bow and arrows; on coming back, and finding it burnt, 
through negleét of turning it in her abfence, which fhe 
fuppofed he would have done, fhe chid him very feverely 
for his inattention; and told him, that though he could not 
turn the cake, fhe knew he was ready enough to eat it. We 
find, however, that Alfred foon left this ftation; and with 
his wife ard fome of his moft valued friends, found a fafe 
retreat in the ile of /éthelingey (Athelney), in Somerfet- 
fire, which was fecured by vatt moraffes around it, and ac- 
ceffible only by one very obfcure paflege. The following 
ftory, which we receive frem William of Maimfbury, has 
been cited to fhew the extremities to which this moft illu 
trious monarch was now reduced. A pilgrim came to his 
ealtle and requefted alms. The queen informed Alfred, 
that they had only one fmall loaf remaining, which was in- 
fufficient for themfelves and ‘their friends, who were gone 
abroad in queft of fifh and other food, though with {mall 

* hopes of fuccefs. .*¢ Give the poor man one half of the loaf,”’ 
faid the king: “he that could feed 5000 men with five 
loaves and two fifhes can certainly make that half of the 
loaf fuffice for more than our neceffities.”? The man was 
relieved accordingly; and the king’s benevolence was recom- 
penfed by the early arrival of his people with an unexpectedly 
ample ftore of freth provifions. [A beautiful painting from 
this fubje@, by Mr. Welt, was prefented by the venerable 
alderman Boydell {ome years fince to the ftationers company ; 
in the court room of whofe hall it ftill remains an honourable 
fpecimen of the artift’s talents, and a lafting memento, 
among many others, of the liberality of the donor. ] 

When the king had been about a year in this retreat, being 
informed that fome of his fubjeéts, under the brave Odun, 
earl of Devonthire, had routed a great army of tne Danes, 
killed their chicfs, and taken their magical ttandard, he 
iffued letters, giving notice where he was, and inviting his 

lity to come and confult with him. Before they came 
to e final determination, however, Alfred, difguifed as an 


itinerant harper, ftrolled into the enemy’s camp; where 
witlrout fufpicion, he was admitted not only to the tents of 
the common foldiers, but even into thole of the chief Danith 
commanders. Having examined every thing with greai ac- 
curacy, he retired again to /Ethelingey, and fummoned with 
all privacy his faithful fubjeéts to meet him in arms at Brex- 
ton, in the foreft of Selwood, in Wiltfhire. They obcyed 
the fummons ; and, fired with the hopes of liberty, fell upon 
the Danes with incredible alacrity, at a moment when the 
latter had not the leaft fufpicion of a foe, and imagined Al- 
fred to he a mere fugitive from them. 

_ The attack was made at /Ethendune, now Eddington. 
Thofe of the enemy who efcaped from this battle poffefled 
themfelves of a neighbouring caftle, or fort, almoft ruined, 
which they fortified immediately, and in which they were 
quickly betieged by the vi€torious Saxons ; but, after a long 
and clofe fieze, the Danes were forced to furrender at dif- 
cretion. Alfred, however, treated them like & merciful 
prince, giving up to fuch of them as fhould embrace the 
Chriftian religion, the whole kingdom of the Eaft Angles, 
on condition that they fhould oblige the reft of their coun- 
trymen to quit the ifland, and prevent, as far as they were 
able, the landing of any more foreigners. Jor the per 
formance of thefe articles he took hoftages; and when, in 
purfuance of the treaty, Guthrum, the Danith chief, came, 
with thirty of his chief officers, to “Alfred, to be baptized, 
the king anfwered for him at the font, gave him the name 
of /Ethelftan, and adopted him for a fon. His friends and 
himfelf were nobly entertained for twelve days, and then 
difmiffed with royal presents. 

‘One advantage the Saxons derived from thefe Danes turns 
ing Chriftians; which was, that now they kept their oaths, 
and removed into the country which had been afligned to 
them, where they quietly fettled themfelves. 

In 884 a new fwarm of Danes landed in Kent, and laid 
fiege to Rocheiter; but the inhabitants boldly defended the 
place till the king, reaching them with an army, compelled 
the enemy to raife the fiege, and return once more to France. 

Alfred, having now fome leifure, refolved to repair, ree 
fortify, and repeople the ancient city of London, which he 
had lately recovered from the Danes; and reant to keep as 
a frontier. Accordingly, he placed a garrifon im it, and 
made /Ethelred governor thereof, whom he had created earl 
of Mercia, and to whom he gave his daughter /Ethelfleda 
in marriage. 

After fome years of reft, however, Alfred was again 
called into the field; for the Danes, being foundly beaten 
in the weft of France, in 893, came witha fleet of 250 fail on 
the eaft coaft of Kent, and, landing, fixed themfelves at Ap- 
pledore. Shortly after came another fleet up the Thames, 
confilting of 80 veflels, and, having landed the foldiers, built 
a fort at Middleton, now Milton. Alfred drew together a 
‘confiderable army ; but, before he marched toward the enemy, 
compelled the Danes fettled in Effex and Northumberland, 
to sive him hoftages for their good behaviour. He then 
moved toward the invaders, and prudently pitched his camp 
ona {pot between the enemy’s two armies, thereby preventing 
their junction. A great body, however, moved into Effex, 
and thence, crofling the river, came into Surrey, at Farnham; 
in which county, the king’s forces met and defeated them. 

Amid thefe contefts, the Danes of Northumberland, in 
breach of their oath, and notwithftanding the hoftages 
which they had given, equipped two fleets, one of ‘100, the 
other of 40 veffels, and came to Exeter, which place they 
befieged. Alfred loft not a moment in oppofing this new 
enemy. Having left fome ‘forces at London to make head 
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again Haftings (Heften), and the other Danes, he marched 
fuddenly to the Welt ; and, falling on the rebels before they 
were aware, purfucd them to their fhips with great Maughter. 
“The enemy, failing next to Suffex, began to plunder the 
country near Chichefter; but the order which Alfred had 
every where eftablifhed fufficed here, without his prefence, 
for the defence of the place; and the rebels, meeting with 
anew repulfe, in which many of them were killed, and fome 
of their fhips taken, were obiiged again to put to fea.. They 
now failed to join Haltings, the Danith chief, at Beamfleet, in 
Effex, who, thus {trengthened, and encouraged by the abfence 
of the king, ravaged all the lands belonging to Alfred in 

ercia. ‘The troops which the kirg had left in London for 
the fecurity of that place, now, in turn, took their edvan- 
tage of the abfence of the Danith chief on his incurfions in 
the Mercian ditri&, fuddenly attacked Beamfleet, and car- 
ried the place by. ftorm, in which they found Haftings’s wife 
and his two fons, who had been lately baptized. ‘Thefe 
they made prifoners, and fent to Alfred ; who, with a great- 
nefs of foul unparalleled in thofe times, returned them 
to Haftings, with this meflage, * I make no war upon 
women and chriltians.”? Haftings, returaing from his pil- 
laging expedition, gave up all for toft, and once more 
fued for peace; which Alfred, with his ufval clemency, 
granted, on his giving frefh hoftages for his fidelity in time 
to come. 

Before Alfred had time to recruit himfelf, another Danifh 
leader, whofe name was Laf, came with a great army out of 
Northumberland, and deftroyed all before him. Having 
invaded North Wales, plundering or deftr: ying every thing, 
this army divided itfelS, one body returning to Northumber- 
land, the other marching into Effex, and taking poilefiiton 
of a {mall ifland called Merefeg (Merfey). Here, however, 
they did not long remain; for, having parted, fome failed 
up the river Thames, and others up the Lea-Road ; where, 
drawing up their fhips, they built a fort not far from Lon- 
don, which proved a great reflraint upon the citizens, who 
went ina body and attacked it, but were repulfed with great 
lofs. This obliged the king, when’ harvelt-time came, to 
encamp with a body of troops in the neighbourhood of the 
city, in order to cover the reapers from the incurfions of the 
Danes. Riding one day by the fide of the river Lea, a 
thought ftruck him, that by narrowing the channel and 
cutting fome trenches, and thus turning the courfe of the 
ftream, he might render the Danifh fhips ufelefs, by leaving 
them on dry ground. This was promptly executed ; the 
pagans, ftruck with aftonifhment and difmay, quitted their 
thips and camp, and fled to Quatford, where they were final- 
ly broken and fubdued. Such of the Danifh fhips as could 
be got off, the Londoners carried into their own road ; the 
reft they burnt and deftroyed. 

The Danes, ever unquiet, in a fhort time began again to 
invade the territories of the Weft Saxons, both by land and 
fea; but their chief enterprifes were in the way of piracy, 
under the command of Sigefert, a Northumbrian, who, well 
acquainted with Alired’s naval preparations, had framed 
veflels of a new contruction, higher, larger, and fwifter 
than the Englifh; but the king, improving on his invention, 
caufed a number of gallies to be built with all poffible ex- 
pedition, of ftill greater bulk, f{wifter in failing, and loftier 
than thofe of the Danes, fome of them carrying 60 rowers. 
With thefe, falling upon the enemy while they were exer- 
cifing their ravages in the Welt, he took twenty of their 
fhips; and, having tried all the prifoners at Winchetter, he 
a gosernce that they fhould be hanged as piratical mure 
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derers and enemies of the human race. The well-timed fe- 
verity of this execution, together with the excellent pofture 
of defence every where eftablifhed, refored complete tran- 
quility in England for the three remaining years of Alfred’s 
reign, which he chiefly employed in eftablifking and regulat- 
ing bis government for the fecurity of himfelf and his fuccef- 
fors, and the eafe aiid benefit of the people at large. 

«His mighty genius (fays Sic W. Blackftone) prompted 
him to undertake a moft great and neceffary work, which 
he is faid to have executed in as maiterly a manner. 
No lefs than to new-model the conftitution; to re-build 
it on a plan that fhould endure for ages; and out of 
its old difcordant materials, which were heaped upon 
each other in a vail and rude irregularity, to form one 
uniform and well-conne&ted whole. This he effected, by 
reducing the whole kingdom under one regular and gra- 
dual fubordination of government, wherein each man was 
anfwerable to his immediate fuperior for his own conduct 
and that of his nearelt neighbours; for to him we owe 
that malter-niece of judicial polity, the fubdivifion of Eng- 
land into tithings and hundreds, if not into counties ; all 
under the influence and adminiftration of one fupreme ma- 
giftrate, the king: in whom, as in a general refervoir, all 
the executive authority of the law was lodged, and frona 
whom juttice was difpenfed te every part of the nation by 
diftin@, yet communicating, duéts and channels; which 
wife inftitution has been preferved for near a thoufand years 
unchanged, from Alfred’s to the prefent time. He alfo, 
like another Theodofius, colle€ted the various cuftoms that 
he found difperfed in the kingdom, and reduced and digefted 
them into one uniform fyftem or code of laws, in his Som- 
bec, or diber judicialis. This he compiled for the ufe of the 
court baron, hundred and county-court, the court-leet, and 
fheriff’s tourn ; tribunals which he eftablifhed for the trial 
of all caufes civil and criminal, in the very diftriéts wherein 
the complaint arofe: all of them fubject, however, to be 
infpeGted, controlled, and kept within the bounds of the uni- 
verfal or common law, by the king’s own courts; which 
were then itinerant, being kept in the king’s palace, and re- 
moving with his houfehol!d in thofe royal progrefles which 
he continually made from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
The Danifh invafion and conqueft, which introduced new 
foreign cuftoms, was a fevere blow to this noble fabric: but 
a plan, foexcellenily concerted, could never be long thrown 
afide. So that, upon the expuliion of thefe intruders, the 
Englifh returned to their ancient law; retaining, however, 
fome few of the cuftoms of their late vifitants; which went 
under the name of Dane-Lage: as the code compiled by 
Alfred was called the Weit-Saxon- Lage ; and the local con- 
ftitutions of the ancient kingdom of Mercia, which obtained 
in the counties neareft to Wales, and probably abounded with 
many Britifh cultoms, were called the Mercian-Lage. And 
thefe three laws were, about the beginning of the eleventh 
century, in ufe in different counties of the realm: the pro- 
vincial polity of counties, and their f{ub-divifions, having never 
been altered or difcontinued through all the thocks and mu- 
tations of government, from the time of its firlt inftitution 5 
though the laws and cuftoms therein ufed, have often fuffer- 
ed confiderable changes.” 

Than Alfred, no man could be a more abfolute monarchs 
for, befides that he was the legal inheritor of the crown, he 
had won it by his fword, having fought 56 fet battles by 
fea and land (eight of them in one year), and enlarged his 
dominions beyond what any of his anceltors poffefled. But, 
though thus abfolute, he foon fhewed, that he defired not to 
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eftablifh a tyranny, nor to infringe the liberties of his people, 
for the welfare of whom he proved his concern by the mea- 
fures which he took to promote it. To him (as we have 
fhewn from Blackflone) we owe many of thofe advantages 
which render our conftitution dear to us; but, above ll, we 
owe to him, as it has been commonly fuppofed, the trial by 
gury (fee Jury); and it is obvious to remark, what a fpirit 
of mercy difcovers itfelf throughout all his laws, and how 
great a regard is paid to the lives of his people ; for in them 
recourte is not had to bloodfhedding for every minute offence: 
a particular well worthy of notice and imitation ! 

*¢ So ftrange and fudden a change (fays Sir John Spelman) 
did Alfred’s inftitutions produce in the kingdom, - that 
whereas before there was no travelling without arms, there 
was foon not only fafe paflage, but all places became fo 
fecure, that when the king (for experiment’s fake) caufed 
golden bracelets to be hung up in the crofs-ways, they 
feemed to deride the paflenger, for no man durft lay his hands 
on them. Virgins mizht fafely travel any where alone. Nay, 
faith Ingulphus, if one left his money all night in the high- 
way, he might come the next morning, and be fure to find it 
whole and untouched.”’ 

This glorious monarch feemed defigned by providence for 
the period in which he lived, whether we view himin a mili- 
tary oracivil capacity, to refcue from total rnin a nation on 
the brink of deftruction, affailed from without by power- 
ful enemies, and within by floth, ignorance, and the want 
of almoft every virtue. He was not deficient in any qualifi- 
cation that might render him beloved by his fubjects, and 
dreaded by his enemies. Though of a weak bodily coniti- 
tution, his mind was aétive, vigorous, and enterprifing, and 
fitted to animate every branch of good government. He it 
was who firft taught us to defend ourfelves by a naval force, 
now the glory of our country and the terror of the world ! 
His public virtues (fays Mr. Wifc) were worthy of the imi- 
tation of princes, and his private life was not {tained with 
any vice; he was a tender hufband and parent, the friend 
and companion of men of letters, learned himfelf, affable, 
generous, and, to conclude the whole, eminently pions. 
He ere&ted public fchools in different parts of the kingdom; 
founded, or at leaft repaired, the univerfity of Oxford; gave 
preferment to none but fuch as had made foine proficiency in 
knowledge ; and having thus reigned upwards of 28 years, 
the delight of his own fubjects, and the admiration of all 
Europe, he died the 28th O&ober, A.D. goo, as fome 
hiftorians ftate; but the variations are many between this 
and the following year. 

That fo great and good a prince fhould not have had his 
actions recorded by any one among the leerned of his own 
fubje&ts muit appear furprifing. ‘This tafk, however, was 
left to be performed by a ftranger (Affer), taken as it were 
from among his enemies, a people whofe hatred to the 
Saxon name was notorious; for fuch at that time were the 
Welth. This hiitorian has not, perhaps, written with the 
elegance of more modern times; yet his life of Alfred is 
certainly far above what could be expected from the rudenefs 
of the age in which he lived. His deferiptions are nervous 
and {pirited; and he conveys to us an image of the molt 
perfeét and accomplifhed monarch that ever graced the Eng- 
ith throne. 

It has been obferved of Alfred, that, kad he not been a 
king, he would have been eminently diftinguifhed asa gram- 
marian, a rhetorician,-a philofopher, an hiftorian, a mulician, 
and archite&t. Of his original writings and tranflations the 
following account has been collefted : 
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1. The firt book, mentioned by Bale, is ** Breviarinm 
quoddam collcé&tum ex legibus Trojanorum, lib. i. A bre- 
viary collected out of the laws of the Trojans, Greeks, 
Britons, Saxons, and Danes, in one book.’? Leland faw 
this book in the Saxon tongue, at Chiitt.church in Hamp- 
fhire. Comment. de feript.. p. 150.—2. ‘* Vili-faxonum 
leges, lib.i. The laws of the Wett-Saxons in one book.’? 
Pitts tells us, that it is in Bene’t college library, at Cam- 
bridze. —3. * Inftituta quedam, hb. i. Certain Lnftitutes.’” 
This is mentioned by Pitts, and feems to be the fecond ca- 
pitulation with Guthrum.  Brompt. chr. col. 819.—4. 
“ Contra judices iniquos, lib. 1. An invective againft unjutt 
judges, in one book.”—5. “ AGa magillratuum fuorum, 
lib.1. As of his maziftrates, in one book.”? This is 
fuppofed to be the book of judgments mentioned by Horne: 
aud was, in all probability, a kind of reports, intended for 
the ule of fucceeding ages.—-6. “ Regum fortune varie, 
lib. i.. The various fortunes of kings, in one book.”’—7. 
‘© Diéta fapientum, lib. i. The fayings of wife men, in one 
book.”?—8. ‘* Parabole et fales, hb. i. Parables and 
pleafant fayings, in one book.”’—g. “ Colletiones chroni- 
corum; Collections of chronicles.’? — 10. “ Epiltole ad 
Wultsigium epifcopum. Epiltles to bifhop Woulfsig, in 
one book.””?—11. ** Manuale meditationum. A Manual of 
meditations.”’ 

As to his tranflations, they were thefe: 12. “ Dialogus 
D. Gregorit. A Dialogue of St. Gregory.”’—13. “ Paf- 
torale ejufdem Gregorii. Tne Paftoral of Gregory.”— 
14. * Hormeftam Pauli Orofii, lib. 7.2? Of this work an 
Englifh tranflation was publifhed by Mr. Barrington in 
1772, with /Elfred’s Anglo-Saxon.—15. “ Boetims De 
Confolatione, lib. v. Boetius’s Confolations of philofophy, 
in five books.’? Dr. Plot tells us, king Alfred tranflated 
it at Wooditock, as he found in a MS. in the Cotton li- 
brary. Nat. Hitt. of Oxfordihire, chap. x. fec. 118.—16.. 
<° Afferii fententia, lib.i. The fayings of Afferins, in one 
book.’’—17. * Martiane Leges, lib. i. The laws of queen 
Martia, widow of Guithelinus, in one book.’’—18. ‘ Mal- 
mutine Leges, lib.i. The laws of Malmutius, in one 
book.”—19. * Gefta Anglorum Bedz, hb. v. The Deeds 
of the Englifh, in five books, by Bede :”? a copy of which 
is in the public library at Cambridge, with the following 
diftich. (Spelman’s Life of /E}fred, p. 211.) 


Hiftoricus quondam fecit me Beda latinum, 
fflfred rex Saxo tranftulic ille prius. 


fEfop’s fables :’? which he is faid 
to have tranfated from the Greek both into Latin and 
Saxon.—21. * Pfalterium Davidicum, lib. i. David’s Pfal- 
ter, in one book.’’ This was the laft work that the king 
attempted, death furprifing him before he had finifhed it ; 
it was however completed by another hand, and pablifhed at 
London in 1640, in quarto, by Sir John Spelman. 

Befides all thefe, Malmefbury mentions his tranflating 
many Latin authors; and the old hiltory of Ely afferts, 
that he tranflated the Old and New Teftaments. Malm{b. 
De Geit. Reg. Ang. p. 45. Hilt. Elien. lib. ii. 

The foregoing article has been chiefly compiled from Biog. 
Brit.— Hume.— Blackftone.—Spelman.—And Wile’s An- 
nales Ailfredi Magni. 

Atrrep, an Englifh bifhop, was a monk of Malmef- 
bury, of the order of St. Bennet, and preferred to the 
fee of Exeter. He flourifhed in the 1oth century, and 
was one of the mott learned men of his time. He 
wrote a treatife, “De Naturis Rerum; The Life 
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of Adetmus,” and ‘ The Hiftory of his own Abbey.” 
Biog. Dict. 

Atrrep, of Beverly, an ancient hiftorian, wrote his “« An- 
nales,”? publifhed by Hearne, between the years 1148 and 
1150, and borrowed his account of the Britifh kings from 
Geoffroy of Monmouth. Biog. Dia. 

ALFRETON, in Geography, a fmall market town of 
England, in the county of Derby, is faid to have been 
founded by king Alfred. It has a confiderable corn market 
on Friday. It is 15 miles nerth of Derby, and 1413 north 
of London. 

ALFTER, a borough, citadel, and feignory in the elec- 
torate of Cologn and prefe&urate of Bonn, belonging to 
fhe counts of Salm-Reifferfcheid. 

ALGA, in Naiural Hiftory, a {pecies of millepora, with 
thin femicircular laminez, forming horizontal leaves; the 
millepora lichenoides of Solander and Ellis, found of a red, 
a yellow, and whitifh colour, on the fhores of Corn- 
wall. 

ALG&, in Botany, an order or divifion of the crypta- 
gamia clals of plants.—It is one of the feven families or na- 
tural tribes into which the vegetable kingdom is diftributed 
in the Philofophia Botanica of Linnzus; the 57th order of 
his fragments of a natural method; and the fecond genus of 
the fection marine aut fluviatiles, in the clafs a/perme vulgo 
Ladite of Tournefort. 

The plants belonging to this order are defcribed as having 
their root, leaf, and ftem entire, or all one. The whcle of 
the fea weeds, and various other aquatic plants, are compre- 
hended under this divifion. 

From their admitting of little diftin@ion of root, leaf, or 
ftem, and the parts of their flowers being equally incapable 
of defcription, the genera are diftinguifhed by the fituation 
of what is fuppofed to be the flowers or feeds, or by the re- 
femblance which the whole plant bears to fome other fub- 
itance. 

The parts of fru€tification are either found in faucers or 
tubercles, as in /ichens ; in hollow bladders, as in the fuci ; or 
difperfed through the whole fubltance of the plants, as in 
the w/ve. The fib{tance of the plants has much variety 3 it 
is flefh-like or leather-like, membranaceous or fibrovs, jelly- 
hke or horn-like, or it has the refemblance of a calcareous 
earthy matter. 

Mr. Valley has lately fhewn that fome of the plants 
that belong to this order poflefs a high: degree of irita- 
bility. Withering’s Arrangement of Britifh plants, vol. i. 
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: Seat i diftributes the alge into three fe€tions: the firft 
comprehbends all thofe plants, whofe fru@tification is not ap- 
parent or feems doubtful. Thefe commonly live in water, 
or upon moilt bodies, and are membranous, gelatinous, or 
‘filamentous. To this feétion he refers the byffi, conferva, 
ulva, tremella, and varec. The plants of the fecond fection 
are diftinguifhed by their apparent fruétification, although 
it be little known, and they are formed a which have 
no particular and fenfible opening or explofion at any deter- 
mined period ; their fubftance is ordinarily cruftaceous or 
coriaceous. They include the taffella, ceratofperma and 
lichen. The third fection comprehends plants, which have 
their fruGtilication very apparent, and diftinguifhed by con- 
ftituent parts which open at a certain period of maturity for 
the efcape of the fecundating duit or feeds. Thefe plants 
are more herbaceous, as to both their fubltance and their 
colour, than thofe of the other two fe€tions, and are more 
nearly related to the mofles from which they do not effen- 
tially differ. Their flowers are often contained in articulated 
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and very claflic filaments. To this fe@ion aee referred the 
riccia, blafia, anthoceros, targiona, hepatica, and junger- 
manna. In the Linnzan fyftem the alge are divided into 
two claffes, viz. the terrefires and aquatica. The former 
include the aathoceros, blafia, riccia, lichen, and byffus ; and 
the latter are the ulva, fucus, and conferva. The frudtilic 
cation of the alge, and particularly of thofe called aquatice, 
is denominated by a judicious botanift, the opprobrium bota- 
nicorum. See obfervations on this order of plants by Dr. 
Goodenough and Mr. Woodward in the Linnzean Tranfe 
actions, vol. iii. p. 84, &c. 

Arc#, in Ancient Geography, an inland city of the 
ifland of Eubcea, called by Strabo, the Euboic Alge, and 
alfo /Zges, to diftinguith it from two other cities of that 
name, one in Achaia, near the river Cratis, the other in 
ff olis. He conceives, that frony this place, in which wasa 
temple of Neptune, the AAGEAN Sea derived its name. See 
LEG &. 

Aucx, a port of Italy, which Antonine places three 
miles from Ceatumcelle. 

ALGAGLIOLA, a fea-port town of Corfica, defended 
by a caftle, fituated upon a rock, was almoft deftroved by 
the mal-contents in 1731, but foon afterwards rebuilt. N. 
lat. 42° 20’. E. long. 9° 45/. 

ALGAJIRA, or Aciara, in Geography, a river of Spain, 
joins the Cabriel, before its conflux with the Xucar. 

ALGALA, or Avcatie, in Surgery, the Arabian name 
of a hollow curved inftrument employed for drawing off the 
urine, or fearching for a ftone, by introducing it into the 
bladder. The more common appellation of this tube is 
CATHETER or SounbD, which fee. 

ALGARDI, Axessanpro, in Biography, an eminent 
artilt, both asa {culptor and archite@, was born at Bologna 
in 1598, and became a difciple of Julius Czfar Conventi, une 
der whofe inftruStion he acquired a reputation in fculpture 
little inferior to that of Michael Angelo Buonaroti. He alfo 
frequented the fchool of the Caraccii, where he probably 
learned the art of engraving ; his ftyle, refembling that of 
Augoftino Caracci, being flight and free, and his execution 
with the graver bold and open. Having ftudied at Mantua 
and Venice, he vifited Rome in 1625, and became ac- 
quainted with Domenichino, by whom he was recommended 
to the ftatuary work of the chapel Bandini, which he was 
painting. For fome years he was chiefly employed in re- 
pairing antiques and modelling for goldfmiths ; but his ta- 
lents and reputation procured him fuperior work. Amon 
his performances may be reckoned a ftatue of St. Philip de 
Neri, in the facrilty of the fathers of the oratory at Rome ; 
his group of the decollation of St. Paul for the Barnabite 
church at Bologna, and the tomb of Leo XI. at St. Peter’s. 
One of his capital performances was a bas-relief in this ca- 
thedral, reprefenting the ftory of Attila, 32 feet by 18, 
which was the labour of four years, and which gained him 
univerfal applaufe, with the honour of knighthood and 
the golden crofs. His bronze figure of Innocent XI. is 
reckoned the fineft of the flatues of the popes in Rome. 
A crucifix likewife, called, by way of diftin@ion, Al- 
gardi’s crucifix, has been much celebrated, and often copied 
by many of the principal artifts. He was afliduous and quick 
in execution, but becoming corpulent and infirm, he was 
under a neceffity of recurring to the afliftance of his pupils, 
of whom he formed an eminent fchool. He died in 10545 
at the age of 52 years. His difpofition was lively, his con- 
verfation pleafant, and his manners irreproachable. He lived 
in celibacy, and left his property to his fifter. His works, 
which are held in high eftimation, though the air of his he.ds 
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is thought to be artificial and ftudied, and he is fomewhat 
of a mannerit in the folds of his draperies, are chiefly at 
Rome and the neighbouring villas. ‘wo plates, fuppofed 
to be his, are * Chrilt upon the Crofs,” a large upright 
plate, and ‘ the Deliverance of the Souls from Purgatory,”’ 
a {mall oval. Strutt. Gen. Biog. 

ALGAROTH, Powder of, in Chemifiry, is a white oxyd 
of antimony, procured by adding pure water to the butter or 
oxymuriate of antimony, whereby the metallic oxyd 1s preci- 
pitated. This, when thoroughly edulcorated and dried, 
forms the powder of algaroth, and is a very perfect oxyd of 
antimony. It was firit applied, as an internal medicine, by 
dlgarotti, an Italian phyfician. It is not now to be found in 
the later pharmacopeeias of the Loudon college, but if it 
were of any advantage to increafe the number of antimonial 
medicines, it might deferve notice from the eafe with which 
it is prepared, and the apparent uniformity of its compofi- 
tion. It is retained by the Edinburgh pharmacopezia, and 
in feveral parts of the continent as the batis of the emetic tar- 
tar, or tartarized antimony. See Anrimony, muriate and 
tartrite of. 

ALGAROTTI, Francis, in Biggraphy, wasbornat Padua 
in 1712, and finithed his ftudies in the univerfity of Bologna. 
He commenced his travels at an early period, and in his vifit 
to England acquired a predilection for the Newtonian philo- 
fophy, which led him to write his ‘* Newtoniani{mo pour les 
Dames ;” or, ‘‘ Newtonianifm for the Ladies,’’ dated at Pa- 
ris in 1736. This popular work is formed upon the model 
of Fontenelle’s ‘ Plurality of Worlds,’? and is equally in- 
ftruétive and amufing. At Berlin Algarotti was kindly re- 
ceived by Frederick, king of Pruffia, who conferred upon him 
the knighthood of the order of Merit, the title of count, and 
the pott of chamberlain. By Staniflaus, king of Poland, 
who admitted him into his court, he was appointed a privy- 
counfellor. His charaéter was that of a man of letters, a 
philofopher, and one of the firft connoiffeurs in Europe in the 
arts of mufic, painting, fculpture, and architecture. He 
contributed much to the improvement of the Italian opera, 
and wrote verfes in his own language replete with fentiment 
and imagery. An affociate at Berlin reprefents him, fome- 
what in the ftyle of fatire, ‘ as full of wit, affe€tation, and 
felf-love ; a Frenchman in genius, an Italian in character, 
difagreeable in fociety, often expofed to royal witticifms, and 
receiving them as tokens of favour.”? After his return to 
Italy he died at Pifa, May 24, 1764. The maufoleum which 
he ereéted for himfelf indicates both his tafte and his vanity. 
The epitaph for his tomb was written by himfelf ; ‘* Hic 
jacet Algarottus, fed non omnis.” A colleGtion of his 
works, in Italian, was publifhed at Leghorn in 1765, in 
four volumes, 8vo. They confilt of his dialogues on the 
philofophy of Newton, of effays on the fine arts, and on 
commerce, of differtations on fubjects of language, of hifto- 
rical difquifitions, and of mifcellanies, literary and philofo- 
phical. An edition of them, in French, was publifhed at 
Berlin in 1772, in eight vols. 8vo. ; and they have been alfo 
tranflated into Englifh and other languages. They difplay 
genius and profound reflection, but are thought by com- 
petent judges deficient with refpec to nature and fimplicity. 
He defigned and engraved, for his amufement, feveral plates 
of heads in groups, one of which, containing 13, in the an- 
tique ftyle, is dated Feb. 15, 1744. Nouv. Did. Hitt. 
Strutt. 

ALGARVA, in Geography, the moft fouthern province, 
anciently a kingdom of Portugal, is bounded on the fouth 
and weit by the ocean, and hence formerly called Cunews or 


wedge, on the ealt by Andalufia, from which it is {eparated 
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by the Guadiana, and on the north by a ridge of hills, ealled 
Serra de Algarve and Serra de Monchique, which divides it 
from Alentejo. he preatelt length of this province is 
about go miles, and its greateft breadth is about 28. The 
city of Lagosis properly the chief town of Algarva, though 
‘Tavira is now the refidence of the governor, and Faro pof- 
feffes the greateft part of its trade. According to the lait 
enumeration in 1780, this fmall kingdom contained 93,472 
inhabitants, of whom 6521 were hufbandmen, and 5575 la- 
bourers. It lies clofe to the fea, and is well cultivated ; but 
this cultivation does not extend more than two leagues in- 
land, beyond which are defert hills. Corn is not grown in 
fuflicient quantity for the confumption ; the oil that is pro- 
duced here is reckoned the belt in Portugal, and exported. 
The wine is white, and good. Figs conftitute the principal 
produce of Algarva, and it alfo abounds with almonds, parti- 
cularly about Tavira, which are exported. This is the only 
province of Portugal from which dried figs are exported. 
Oranges are alfo cultivated, efpecially in the vicinity of 
Morchique and Faro; «and thefe, together with oranges 
and Spanifh reeds (arundo doaax), ave exported from Faro 
to England.  Algarva, it is faid, is the only country, 
Greece excepted, where Carrirication is practifed ; for 
there are fome varieties of figs, which are very excellent, 
that fall to the ground immature, unlefs they are punctured 
by the gnats. ‘The common people live principally on fith, 
and are very poor, becaufe the province, though capable of 
great cultivation, is fhamefully negle€ted. A quantity of 
tunny-fifh is taken on the coaft, and particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lagos and Cape St. Vincent, and falted in May 
and June; the colour of it refembles that of {moked beef, 
and a ftorehoufe for it is opened at L:fbon, where it is found 
to fupply the place of cod. The inhabitants, in general, 
are lefs refined and polite than the other Portuguefe, but 
they are celebrated through the country for their wit and 
fhrewdnefs. They are alfo confidered as the beft mariners 
in Portugal; and on this account many of them emigrate, 
and moft of the boatmen at Lifbon come from this province. 
The mountains that feparate this province from Alentejo, 
rife in height as they approach the north, and confift of ar- 
gillaceous flate and fand-ftone. They are arid and barren, 
and only bear the ciftus ladaniferus, with two other kinds of 
ciftus. The province is for the moft part furrounded by 
lime-ftone mountains, which exhibit few, if any, traces of 
cultivation. Olive-trces and fig-trees, and alfo the carob- 
tree (ceratonia filiqua) grow abundantly in the corn-fields, 
and afford a pleafant fhade. The fan palm (chamereps glabra 
of Linneus) is very plentiful throughout the whole of this 
province ; and its fan-fhaped leaves are ufed for making the 
bafkets in which figs are packed. Link’s Travels through 
Portugal, p. 432, &c. uf 

ALGAS, a river of Spain, which runs into the Matas 
rana, near Nonafpe, in Aragon. 

ALGATRANE, a fort of pitch found in the bay formed 
by the point of the Cape of St. Helena, on the fouth of the 
Ifle of Plata. 

ALGAU. See Atcow. 

ALGAVAREIA, the language anciently fpoken by the 
Morefcoes of Spain, which was a fort of Arabic, and was 
contradiftinguifhed from the Aljameia. 

ALGAZEL, in Biography, a learned Arabian, about the 
beginning of the 12th century, wasa native of Tos, or Tus, 
in Afia, and celebrated among the Mahometan theologians 
for his numerous treatifes in defence of the Mahometan reli- 
gion, againft the Jews and Chriftians ; particularly for his 
© Demonttration of Iflamifm,”? and his ‘ Treatife on the 
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Unity of God.”? But he was fufpe&ted of herefy, and one 
of his pieces, entitled, * the Refurreciion of the Law of 
Science,’ was condemned after his deceafe, becaufe it cen- 
fured fome of the indulgenses of the Iflamitic law ; and if 
any copy of :t was found within the Saracen empire, it was 
ordered to be burned. He alfo wrote a'treatife “ On the 
Opinions of Philofophers ;*? and another, entitled, ‘ The 
Dettruction of Philofophers.”? — After living in great {plen- 
dour a3 a public preceptor at Baydat, he diftributed his 
riches among the poor, affumed the habit of a hermit, and 
retired to Mecca. From Mecca he travelled into Syria and 
Egypt, and ftaying fome time at Cairo, and afterwards 
at Alexandria, he returned to Bagdat, where he died. 
Pococke Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 371. | Herbelot, p. 362. 
Leo Afr. c: 12. Brucker’s Hilt. Phil. by Enfield, v. ii. 
- 243. 

‘ venisn; in Zoology. See AnNTILOPE. 

ALGEBRA, a general method of refolving mathemati- 
cal problems, by meaus of equations; or, it is a method of 
computation by fymbols, which have been invented for ex- 
prefling the quantities that are the objcéts of this {cience, and 
alfo their mutual relation and dependence. Thefe quantities 
might probably, in the infancy of the f{cience, be denoted by 
their names at full length ; thefe, being found inconvenient, 
were fucceeded by abbreviations, or by their mere initials. 
And, at length, certain letters of the alphabet were adopted 
as general reprefentations of all quantities ; other fymbols or 
figns were introduced to prevent circumlocution, and to 
facilitate the comparifon of various quantities with one 
another; and, in confequence of the ufe of letters or fpecies, 
and other general fymbols, or indeterminate quantities, al- 
gebra obtained the appellation of /pecious, literal, and univer- 
Jal aRITHMETIC. bt ; 

The term, algebra, is of Arabic original ; but its etynio- 
logy has been varioufly afligned by different writers. Among 
the Arabians, from whom it was immediately tranfmitted to 
us, this fcience was denominated a/-giabar almocabalah ; and 
as giabara fignifies to reffore, and kabala to compare or to op- 
pye, the nouns formed from thefe words, with the prefix al, 
dénote the fcience of reffitution and comparifon or refolution 
and equation; and thus underftood, they exprefs its nature 
with fufficient precifion, Accordingly, Lucas de Burgo, 
the firft European author on algebra, calls it the rule of re- 
floration and oppofition. Others, however, have derived it 
“from Geler, either the name of a celebrated mathematician, 
to whom they afcribe the invention of the fcience ; or from 
the word geber, which forms, with the particle al, the appel- 
lation algebra, fignifying, according to Golius, in his Arabic 
lexicon, a reduction of broken numbers or frations to inte- 
gers. Herbelot fays, that geber or gir is never ufed by the 
Arabs for algebra, without adding the word mokabelah ; but 
Dr. Ruffell (Hit. Aleppo, v. 1. 107.) obferves, that, at Alep- 
po, and aifo in books, a/ Gitris ufed fometimes alone, as well 
as in conjuction with mokabelah. This fcience has been dif- 
tinguithed by other names, belides algebra. Lucas de Burgo 
calls it /’arte magiore, or the greater art, by way of contra- 
diftin@ion to common arithmetic, which is denominated arte 
minore, or the lefler art. The Italians calls it regola de la 
cofa, or rei; cofa with them fignifying res or thing, and 
being ufed in the fame fenfe with radix, or root; whence 
proceeded the terms rule of cofs, and coffic numbers, denot- 
ing the root, fquare, cube, and other powers. Other Italian 
and Latin writers have called algebra regula rei et cenfus, or 
the rule of the root and fquare ; cehfus being ufed tor im- 

rovement, or the {quare. By a corruption of cenfus were 
feanta wenzus, for the fquare, and the term zenzic applied 


to the fquare root.. Henee alfo the characters G, 3, 2, 
deduced from the letters r, x, c, became the dyinbols of 
res, zenzus, and cubus 3 or, in onr mode of expreffion, the 
root, fquare and cube; jult as & and 4/, formed from R, 
7, are with us the figns of radicality. Wallis’s Algebra, 
Coaeap igs 

Some authors have defined algebra, as the art of refolving 
mathematical problems ; but this is rather the idea of ANa- 
Lysis, or the analytic art in general, than of algebra, which 
is oaly a particular branch of it. Algebra, duly confidered, 
confills of two parts, viz. the method of calculating magni- 
tudes or quantities, reprefented by Ictters or other charac 
ters, and the mode of applying thefe calculations to the fo- 
lution of problems. When algebra is applied to the folution 
of problems, all the quantities that ere involved in the pro- 
blem are expreffed by letters, and all the conditions that ferve 
to denote their mutual relation, and by which they are com- 
pared with one another, are fignified by their appropriate 
characters, and they are thus thrown into one or more equa- 
tions, as the cafe requires : this is called fynthefis, or compo- 
fition. When this has been done, the unknown quantity is 
difengaged by a variety of analytical operations from thofe 
that are known, and brought to ftand alone on one fide of 
the equation, whillt the known quantities are on the other 
fide ; and thus its value is inveftigated and obtained. This 
procefs is called analytis or refolution : and hence algebra is 
a {pecies of the analytic art, and is called the modern analyfis, 
in contradiftin€tion to the ancient analyfis, which chiefly re- 
garded geometry and its application. 

The origin of algebra, like that of other {ciences of ancient 
date and gradual progrefs, is not eafily afcertained. The 
mott ancient treatife on that part of analytics, which is pro 
perly called algebra, now extant, is that of Diophantus, a 
Greck author of Alexandria, who flowrifhed about the year 
of our Lord 350, and who wrote 13 books, though only fix 
« Arithmeticorum” of them are preferved, which were 
printed together with a fingle imperfeét book on multangu- 
lar numbers, in a Latin tranflation by Xylander, in 1575, 
and afterwards in Greek and Latin, with a Comment, in 
1621 and 1670, by Gafpar Bachet, and M. Fermat. Tclofz, 
fol. Thefe books do not contain a treatife on the elementary 
parts of algebra, but merely collections of fome difficult quef= 
tions relating to fquare and cube nembers, and other curious 
properties of numbers, with their folutions. In his prefatory 
remarks, addreffed toone Dionyfius, for whofe ufe Diophantus 
probably wrote, he recites the names and generation of the 
powers, the {quare, cube, 4th, 5th, 6th, &c. which he calls 
dynamis, cubus, dynamodinamis, dynamocubus, cubocubus, 
according to the fum of the indices of the powers, and he 
marks thofe powers with the Greek initials; and he ex- 
prefles the unknown quantity by zgSuo:, or the number, 
fimply marking it in the folutions by the final os, and denot- 


ing the monades, or indefinite unit, by «°. In his refearches 
on the multiplication and divifion of limple fpecies, he fhews 
what powers they produce, and obferves thac minus (AsuLes) 
multiplied by minus, produces plus (vzapfw), and that minus 
multiplied by plus produces mmus; the mark which he ufes 
for minus is por the L inverted and curtailed ; but he has 
no mark for plus, exprefling it by a word or conjunétive co- 
pulative. Suppofing his reader acquainted with the common 
operations, viz. addition, fubtraGtion, multiplication, and di- 
vifion of compound fpecies, he proceeds to remark on the 
preparation of the equations that are deduced from the 
queftions, which we call reduGtion of equations, by colle&- 
ing like quantities together, adding quantities that are minis, 
and fubtracting thofe that are plus, called by the moderns 
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tranfpofition, fo as to bring the equation to fimple terms, 
and then deprefling it to a lower degree by equal divilion, 
when the powers of the unknown quantity are in every term: 
which preparation or reduction of the complex equation, be- 
ing made, or reduced to what we call a final equation, this 
author proceeds no further, but merely fays, what the root, 
or res ignota, is, without giving-any rules for finding it, or for 
the refolution of equations; thus intimatirg, that rules for 
this purpofe were to be found in fome other work, either of 
his own or of fome other perfon. The chief excetlence of 
Diophantus’s colleGion of quettions, which feems to be a 
ferics of exercifes for rules which had been: elfewhere given, 
is the neat mode of fub{titution or notation, which being 
once made, the reduction to the final equation is eafy and ob- 
vious. This work indicates much accurate knowledge of 
the {cience of algebra, in fome of its moft abftrufe parts. 
But as the author reduces all his notations to a fimple equa- 
tion, or a fimple quadratic, it does not appear how far his 
knowledge extended to the refolution of compound or affect- 
ed equations. 

Algebra, however, feems not to have been wholly unknown 
to the ancient mathematicians, long before the age of Dio- 
phantus. We obferve the traces and effects of it in many 
places, though it feems as if they had intentionally conceaied 
it. Something of it appears in Euclid, or at leait in ‘Theon 
upon Euclid, who obferves that Plato had begun to teach 
it.. And there are other inftances of it in Pappus, and more 
in Archimedes and Apollonius. But it fhould be obferved, 
that the analytis ufed by thefe authors is rather geometrical 
than algebraical ; this appears from the examples of it that 
occur in their works, and therefore, Diophantus is the firlt 
and only author among the Greeks. who has treated profeff- 
edly of algebra. Our knowledge of the {cience was derived, 
not from Diophantus, but from the Moors or Arabians ; but 
whether the Greeks or Arabians were the inventors of it has 
been a fubjeét of difpute. It is probable, however, that it 
was much more ancient than Diophantus, becaufe his trea- 
tife feems to refer to works fimilar and prior to his own. 
Abulfaragius, an Arabic hiftorian, in one place aferibes the 
invention, or rather the arrangement of the principles and 
rules of the fcience, to Diophantus ; and from him we learn 
that the arithmetic of Diophantus was tranflated into Arabic 
by Mahomet Ben-Yahya Baziani: but in another place he 
feems to aferibe it to Mahomet Ben Mufa, who is faid to 
have lived about the year 850 or goo and who was the firit 
of the Arabs by whom this f{cience was cultivated. Cardan 
attributes the invention of it to this Arabian, and apprehends 
that he obtained the appellation of Geber from this art. See 
Bib. Arab. et Hifp. tom. i. p. 370. cited by Ruflel in his Hit. 
of Aleppo, vol. ii. p. 409g. | Stevinus is of opinion that this 
{eience, and other parts of mathematics, were much more 
ancient among the Orientals, than any learning they derived 
from the Greeks. Dr. Wallis adopts the fentiments of thofe 
who think that the Arabs derived this fcience, as well as the 
knowledge of numeral figures, from the Perfians, and origi- 
nally by their means from the Indians; and he alleges, as a 
prefumptive evidence of their not having derived it from the 
Greeks, that the name they give it, viz. al-giabr w’al-moka- 
bala, feems to have no affinity with any Greek name. We 
may here add, that fome veltiges of algebraical calculation 
have been difcovered among the Brahmins; particularly 
rules for the folution of certain arithmetical queltions, with 
which it would feem that nothing but algebra could have 
furnithed them. Afiatic Refearches, vol. 11 p. 468. note. 
48,. 495. But wherever algebra was invented or firlt cul- 
tivated, the {cience, and alfo the name of it were tranfmitted 
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to Europe, and particularly to Spain, by the Arabians or 
Saracens, about the year 1100, or fomewhat fooner. Italy 
feems to have taken the lead in the cultivation of this {cience, 
after its introduction into Europe: and Lucas Paciolus, or 
Lucas de Burge, a minorite Francifean friar, was the fir 
author on the fubje@, who wrote feveral tyeatifes in the 
years 1476, 1481, 1470, 1487, and 1509 5 but his principal 
work, entitled, “ Summa Arithmctice et Geomerriz, Pro- 
porticnumque et Proportionalitaium,’? was peblifhed tn Ita- 
lian at Venice, in 1494, and again in 1523. In this work he 
mentions feveral writers, ard p: arly Leonards Vilanus, 
placed by Voflius about the year 1409, ora little fooner, and 
faid to be the firlt of the moderns who wrote of algebra, from 
whom he derived his knowledge of thofe feiences 5 and from 
the treatife of Leonard, not now extant, the contents of that 
of Lucas were chicfiy colleGted. The age of Leonard of 
Pifa has been ufually fixed to the end of the 14th century. 
But it now appears by a manulcript of this algebraiit, dileo- 
vered in a library of Italy, by M. Yargioui Tozzeti, and 
communicated to M. Coffali, a canon regular of Parma, that 
he lived two centuries before this period, er at the com- 
mencement of the 13th century: and df courfe that Italy 
is indebted to him for its firft knowledge of algebra, His 
proper name was Bonacci, and he was a merchant, who 
traded in the fea ports of Africa, and the Levant. Being 
ambitious of obtaining an acquaintance with the {cicnces that 
flourifhed among{t the Arabs, and particularly that of al- 


gebra, he travelled into their country. Accordingly his 


arithmetic was publifhed in 1202, and a new enlarged edition 
of it appeared in 1228. At this time, however, algebra was 
not a part of arithmetic, but was diftinguifhed from it by the 
title of «* Ars Magna,” or ‘* Arte Maggiore.’? Trom the 
manufeript above-mentioned it appears, according to Cof- 
fal’s account of it, that Leonard had penetrated deeply 
into the fecrets of the ‘algebraic analyfis: that he was par- 
ticulariy acquainted with the analyfis of problems fimilar in 
kind to thofe of Diophantus, and with the refolution of 
equations of the fecond degree; and that he had written a 
treatife, entitled ‘© De’? Numeri Quadrati,”’ which is not ex- 
tant, but which Coffali has reftored from fome fragments of 
Lucas del Burgo. his Leonard, therefore, muit not be 
confounded with another called Camillus Leonardus of Pefa- 
ro, author, as it is faid, of a book entitled, «* Liber defideratus 
canonum xquatorii motuum caleftium fine calculo, &c.’ 
Pifaur. 1496, 4to. Montucla Hilt. Math. tom. ii. p. 716. 
This Leonard of Pifa made long voyages inte Arabia and 
other eaftern countries, in order to gain the knowledge of 
the mathematics. Montucla (tom. 1. p. 536.) mentions two 
other perfons who previoufly to this difcovery were thought 
to have preceded Leonard in this department of fcience, viz. 
Paul dell’ Abaco, who lived towards the end of the 14th cen- 
tury, and who is fuppofed by Ximenes, to have been the firft 
perfon in Italy, who ufed algebraic equations; and alfo Prof- 
docimo Belmando, or Beldomando, of Padua, who was fup- 
pofed to have fhared with Leonard the honour of introducing 
into Italy the knowledge of algebra. His book, entitled, 
“ Dell Algorithmo,” was printed in 1483, but dated at the 
beginning of the rsthcentury. Lucas informs us, that alge- 
bra came originally from the Arabs, and never mentions Dio- 
phantus ; from which circumftance it has been inferred that 
this Greek author was not then known in Enrope. From 
the book of Lucas de Burgo, we learn, that the knowledge 
of the Europeans in his time, or about the year 1500, ex- 
tended no further thantto quadratic equations, of which they 
ufed only the pofitive roots; that they admittcd only one 
unknown quantity; that they had no marks or figns for 
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either quantities or operations, excepting fome few abbre- 
viations of the words or names; and that the art was merely 
‘employed in refolving certain numeral problems. If the 
fcience had been carried further in Africa than quadratic 
equations, which was probably the cafe, as we may infer 
from an Arabie manufcript, faid to be on cubic equations, 
depofited in the library of the univerfity of Leyden, by War- 
ner, the Europeans had at this period obtained only an im- 
perfe& knowledge of it. The publication of the works of 
Lucas de Burgo promoted the ftudy, and extended the 
knowledge of alyebra; fo that about the year 15053 Scipio 
Ferreus, profeffor of mathematies at Bononia in Italy, dif- 
covered the frit rule for refolving one cafe of a compound 
cubic equation. The next Italian, who diftinguifhed him- 
felf by the cultivation and improvement of algebra, was Hie- 
ronymus Cardanus, of Bononia, who publifhed nine books 
of his arithmetical writings, in 1539, in Latin, at Milan, 
where he practifed phylic, and read leCtures on mathematics ; 
and in 1545, a tenth book, containing the whole doétrine of 
cubic equations. Cardan denominates algebra, after Lucas 
de Burgo and others, «¢ Ars Magna quam vulgo Coffam 
vocant,”” or “ Regule Algebraice,”’ and afcribes the in- 
vention of it, on the authority of Leonard of Pifa, to Ma- 
homet, the fon of Mofes, an Arabian. He adds, that this 
{uppofed inventor left four rules or cafes, which perhaps 
only included quadratic equations; that afterwards three de- 
rivatives were added by an unknown author, fuppofed by 
fome to have been Lucas Paciolus, and afterwards three 
other derivatives for the cube and fixth power, by another 
unknown author; all which were refolved like quadratics ; 
that then Scipio Ferreus, about 1505, found out the rule 
for the cafe ‘ cubum et rerum numero equalium,” or, as it 
is now written, x? + 4x =c, which he reprefents as a thing 
admirable; that the fame difcoveny was made in 1535, by 
Tartalea, who, after earneft intreaties, difclofed it to him 
(Cardan) ; and that he and his former pupil, Lewis Fer- 
rari, much augmented and extended the cafes; and that 
all the demonttrations of the rules are his own, except 
three of Mahomet for quadratics, and two of Ferrari for 
cubics. 

To Cardan’s treatife on cubic equations is annexed, ‘ Li- 
bellus de Aliza Regula.” or the Algebraic Logiftics, in 
which he treats of fome of the more abftrufe parts of arith- 
metic and algebra, efpecially cubic equations, with many 
additional attempts for the folution of the irreducible cafe, 
8 = bx +. 

From a minute and accurate detail of the contents of Car- 
dan’s treatife, given by Dr. Hutton, it appears, that the im- 
provements in algebra, communicated by this author, are as 
follow. Tothe rules furnifhed by Tartalea for refolving thefe 
three cafes of cubic equations, viz. x3 + bx=c, x3 = bx +c, 
and x3--c =4Jx ; he has added rules for all forms and varie- 
ties of cubic equations, demonftrating thefe rules geo- 
metrically, and fully difcuffing almoft all forts of tranf- 
formations of equations in a manner before unknown. Car- 
dan alfo appears to have been well acquainted with all the 
real roots of equations, both pofitive end negative, or, as he 
calls them, true and fititious, both of which he occafionally 
ufed. He has alfo fhewn that the even roots of pofitive 
quantities are cither politive or negative; that the odd roots 
of negative quantities are real and negative; but that the 
even roots of them are impoffible, or nothing as to common 
ufe. He alfo well knew the number and nature of the rocts 
of an equation, partly from the figns of the terms, and partly 
from the magnitude and relation of the co-efficients. He 
alfo knew that the number of spolisive roots is equal to the 


number of changes of the figns of the terms; that the co- 
efficient of the 2d term of the equation is the difference be- 
tween the politive and negative roots; that when the fecond 
term is wanting, the fum of the negative roots is equal to the 
fum-of the pofitive roots; how to compofe equations that 
fhall have given roots ; that changing the figns of the even 
terms changes the figns of all the roots; that the number of 
roots failed in pairs, or that the impoflible rcots, as they are 
now called, were always in pairs; to change the equation 
from one form to another, by taking away any term from it; 
and to increafe or dimimth the roots by agiven quantity. It 
appears alfo, that Cardan had arule for extracting thecube root 
of fuch binomials as admit of extraGtion ; that he often ufed 
the literal notation, a, J, c,d, &c.; that he gave a rule for 
biquadratic equations, fuiting all their cafes; and that, in the 
inveftigation of that rule, he made ufe of an affumed indctere 
minate quantity, and afterwards found its value by the ar- 
bitrary afumption of a relation between the terms; that he 
applied algebra to the refolution of geometrical problems ; 
and that he was well acquainted with the difficulty of the ir 
reducible cafe, and that he devoted much time and attention 
to the folution of it; and that, though he did not completely 
fucceed, he laid down rules for many particular forms of it, 
and fhewed how to approximate very nearly to the root in 
all cafes whatever. 

Tartalea, or Tartaglia, of Brefcia, was a contemporary of 
Cardan, and publifhed his book of algebra, entitled, “ Que- 
fiti € Invenzioni diverfe,” in 1546, at Venice, where he re- 
fided as public leCturer in mathematics. ‘This work was de- 
dicated to Henry VIII. of England, and confifts of nine 
books, the lait of which contains all thofe queftions that re- 
late to arithmetic and algebra. Thefe queftions comprehend 
exercifes of fimple and quadratic equations, with complex 
calculations of radical quantities, evincing the ficill of the au- 
thor in the feience of algebra. He retained the notation or 
forms of expreffion ufed by Lucas de Burgo, calling the 1f 
power of the unknown quantity “ cofa,’’ the 2d power 
 cenfa,”? the third ‘ cubo,’? &c.; and he expreffed the 
names of allthe operations in words, without any contractions, 
except the initial R, for root, or radicality. What is moft 
remarkable in this colle€tion of quettions is the difcovery of 
the rules for cubic equations, together with the various cir- 
cumftances that attended it. The firft two of thefe were 
difeovered by Tartalea in 1530, viz. thofe for x}+-ax*=c, 
and x3=ax?-++c; and the rules for the other two cafes, 
viz. 3-tbx=c, and x3=bx-+c, were dif¢overed, in 1535, 
at Venice. Under queftion 31, we have an account of the 
correfpondence between Tartalea and Cardan on the fubject 
of cubic equations, and on the manner in which Cardan drew 
from him his difcoveries relating to them ; for a more parti- 
cular account of which, fee the biographical article Car- 
pan. ‘Tartalea publifhed at Venice, in 1556, &c. a very 
large work, in folio, on arithmetic, geometry, and algebra ; 
the latter of which is imperfe&t, and extended no farther 
than quadratic equations, his death having prevented his 
completion of it. 

The contemporaries of Tartalea and Cardan were Michael 
Stifelius and Scheubelius. The  Arithmetica integra” of Sti- 
felius was printed at Norimberg in 1544, and is, fays Dr. Hut- 
ton, an excellent treatife om arithmetic and algebra. The 
invention of the fcience is afcribed by this author to Geber, 
an Arabian aftronomer. The improvements of Stifelius and 
other Germans beyond thofe of the Italians, recited in Car- 
dan’s book of 1539, were as follow. He iatroduced the 
charaGers +, —, 4/, for plus, minus, and root, or radix 5 
end the initials ges 3, ¢> 33;/% &e. for the powers 1, 2, 
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5. 4,5, %&c. He treated all the higher orders of quadratics 
by the fame general rule. He introduced the numeral expo- 
Nents of the powers, — 3, — 2, — 1, 0, 1, 2, 3, &c. both 
Pofitive and negative, as far as integral numbers, but not 
fractional ones; called them by the name exponens, eXxpo- 
nent; and taught the ufe of exponents in the opera- 
tions of powers: and he ufed the literal notation A, B, 
C, D, &c. for fo many different unknown and general 
quantities. 

John Scheubelius, profeffor of mathematics at Tubingen, 
in Germany, publithed feveral treatifes on arithmetic and al- 
gebra. From one of them, entitled, «© Algebre compen- 
diofa facilifque Defcriptio, qua depromuntur magna Arith- 
metices miracula, printed at Paris in 1552, which Dr. 
Hutton has analyfed, it appears that he was the firft mo- 
dern algebrailt who mentioned Diophantus, to whom writers, 
as he fays, afcribe this art; that his charafters and opera- 
tions are much the fame with thofe of Stifelius, but that he 
uled Q for 1 or the o power; and prefixes the numeral co- 
efficicuts. He treats merely of two orders of equations, viz. 
fimple and quadratic equations, though, he fays, they may 
be of infinite degrees ; and he ufes for the fquare roct 4/:, for 
the cube root w4/:, and v4/:, forthe 4th root. He gives the 
four fundamental rules in the arithmetic of furds; in fquar- 
ing the fum or difference of the furds he fets the root to ‘he 
whole compound; and this root called by Cardan, ‘ radix uni- 
verfalis,”? he denominates ‘radix colleéti:”’ but whenthey may 
be reduced to a common furd, he unites them into onenumber. 
He proceeds in a fimilar manner with cubic furds and 4th 
roots. He rcenarks the different kinds of binomial and refi- 
dual furds correfponding to the feveral irrational lines in 
the roth book of Euclid’s Elements; and gives the follow- 
ing general rule for extracting the root of any binomial or 
refidual a+-4, in which one or both parts are furds, and a 
the greater quantity, wz. that the fquare root of it is 


a/a*— b? ‘a—,/a—b 
wpaat - Eup fanand which he illuftrates 


by examples. As he takes no notice of cubic equations, it 
is probable that though they were known in Italy he had 
not heard of them in Germany. 

Robert Recorde, in England, publifhed the firft part of 
his arithmetic in 1552, and the fecond part in 1557, under 
the title of “© The Whetftone of Witte, which 1s the fe- 
conde parte of Arithmetike; containing the Extraction of 
Rootes, the Coflike Praétife, with the Rule of Equation ; 
and the Workes of Surde Numbers.”? What is princi- 
pally new in this work comprehends the extraction of the 
roots of compound algebraic quantities, the ufe of the 
terms binomial and refidual, and the ufe of =, asthe fign of 
equality. 

The Algebra of Peletarius was printed at Paris in 4to. in 
1558, under this title, ** Jacobi Peletarti Cenomani, de Oc- 
culta Parte Numerorum, quam Algebram vocant. Lib. duo.” 
This work, containing an account of rational and irrational 
or furd quantities, is an ingenious treatife on thofe parts of 
the fcience that were then known, cubic equations excepted ; 
and the difcoveries or improvements of the author are the 
following, viz. that the root of an equation is one of the di- 
vifors of the abfolute term ; that trinomials may be reduced 
to fimple terms by multiplying them by compound faétors ; 
and that a feries both of {quare and cube numbers may be 
conftructed by addition only, that is, by adding fucceffively 
their feveral orders of differences. 

Peter Ramus wrote his Arithmetic and Algebra about 
the year 1560. He expreffes the powers by /, 9, c, 6 
g, the initials of latus, quadratus, cubus, and biquadra- 


tusy and he treata only of fimple and quadratic equations. 
In 1567, Peter Nonius, or Nunez, a Portugnefe, pub- 
lithed is Algebra in Spanifh, though he informs..us in 
an epittle, dated 1564, that it had then been written 
30 years befare in Portugnefe. He proceeds no fur- 
ther than quadratic equations. The Alzebra of Raphael 
Bombelli was publifhed at Bologna, in 1579, in the Italian 
language, but was written fome time before, as the dedi- 
cation bears the date of 1572. Among other writers on this 
{cience he particularly mentions Diophantus, whofe Greek 
work had been found in the Vatican library ; and he adds 
that he and Antonio Maria Pazzi Reggiano, profeflor of ma- 
thematices at Rome, had tranflated five out of the fix books 
which were then extant ; and that they had tound in the 
faid work frequent citations of the Indian authors. Hence, 
they inferred, that this fcience was known among the In- 
dians before the Arabians became acquainted with it. Such 
references, if they a€tually exilted, would ferve to determine 
the controverfy relating to the origin of this fcience; but 
they do not now remain in the work, norare they mentioued 
by any other writer. In his work Bombelli has very well 
explained the rules and methods of former writers; but, ex- 
cept the trife€tion of angles by means of a cubic equation, 
and his mode of notation, he has not introduced any new in- 
vention or improvement. In this notation he ufes the initial 
R for root, with ¢ or ¢ after it for quadratic or cubic, &c. 
root ; p for plus, and m for minus. He calls the unknown 
quantity fanfo, and marks it thus 13; the 2d power 2, its 


cube 3, and the higheft powers 4y 5 &c. denoting all the 


powers, which he denominates dignita, or dignity, by their 
exponents fet over the common character ~. Chriltopher 
Clavius, who follows Stifelius and Scheubelius in his notation 
and method, without fearcely any variation, wrote his Alge- 
bra about the year 1580, which was publifhed at Orleans in 
1608. Simon Stevinus, of Bruges, publifhed his Algebra 
foon after his Arithmetic, which appeared in 1555; and both 
were printed in an edition of his works in 1634, with notes 
and additions by Albert Girard. The peculiar inventions 
contained in this ingenious and original work are as follow. 
The author invented a new charatter, viz. a {mall circle © for 
the unknown quantity ; and healfo improved the notation of 
powers by numeral indices, firft applied to integral expo- 
nents by Stifelius, which Stevinus inclofed withinacircle, thus, 


&), @) (2) G), &c. or the o, 1ft, 2d, 3d, &c. powers of 


the quantity © ; and he further extended them to fractional 
and all other forts of exponents; fo that #), > (4) &e. 
are the fquare, cube, 4th roots, &c. and @) is the cube root 
of the fquare, and (3) is the {quare root of the cube, &c. 
Stevinus alfo extended the ufe and notation of co-eflficients, 
making them to comprehend fraétions, radicals, and all forts 
of numbers. He dittinguifhed a quantity of feveral terms 
by the general appellation of a multinomial ; and denoted all 
nomials whatever by particular names, expreffing the number 
of their terms, as binomial, trinomial, quadrinomial, &c. He 
alfo propofed one general method for a numeral refolution 
of all equations whatever. 

About the fame time with Stevinus appeared Francis 
Vieta, who contributed more to the improvement of alge- 
braic equations than any former author. His algebraical 
works were written about the year 1600; fome of them 
were not publithed till after his death in 1603 5 and all his 
mathematical works were colleéted by Francis Schooten, and 
printed in 1646, in folio. ‘Che two books, which contain his 
chief improvements in algebra, are intitled “ De AZquationum 
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Recognitione, et Emendatione;’? and were not publifhed 
till the year 1615, by Alexander Anderfon, an ingenious 
Scot{man, with various corrections and additions. Vieta’s 
improvements comprehend the following particulars. He firft 
introduced the general ufe of the letters of the alphabet to de- 
note indefinite given quantities. Accordingly he exprefles un- 
known quantities by the vowels A, E, I, O, U, Y, and the 
known ones by the confonants B, C, D, &c. He alfo invented 
many- terms and farms of expreffion which are in prefent 
ufe ; as co-efficient, affirmative and negative; pure and ad- 
fe&ted or affected, unciz, homogeneum adfectionis, homo- 
geneum comparationis, and the line or vinculum over com- 


pound quantities, thus A-++B: And his method of arrange- 
ament is to place the homogeneum comparationis, or abfolute 
known term on the right-hand fide alone, and all the terms 
that contain the unknown quantity, with their proper figns, 
on the other fide. He fomewhat improved the rules and 
modes of reduction for cubic and other equations; he fhewed 
how to change the root of an equation in a given propor- 
tion; he deduced the cubic and biquadratic, &c. equations 
from quadratics, not in Harriot’s way by compofition, but 
by fquaring and otherwife multiplying certain parts of the 
quadratic ; and as fome quadratic equations have two roots, 
the cubic and other equations raifed from them will alfo have 
two roots and no more. In this way Vieta perceived the rela- 
tion which the two roots bear to the co-efficients of the two 
loweft terms of cubic and other equations, when they have 
only three terms, namely, by comparing them with fimilar 
equations thus raifed from quadratics ; and, vice verfaz, what 
the roots are in terms of fuch co-efficients. He alfo made fome 
obfervations on the limits of the two roots of certain equa- 
tions: he ftated the general relation between the roots of 
certain equations and the co-efficients of the terms, when the 
terms are alternately plus and minus, and none of them are 
wanting, or the roots all pofitive. He extraGted the roots of 
affeGted equations by a method of approximation fimilar to 
that for pure powers; and moreover, he gave the conftruc- 
tion of certain equations, and exhibited their roots by means 
of angular fe€tions. See Equation and Necarive Sign, un- 
der which articles, the fyitem of baron Maferes and Mr. 
Frend, will be particularly noticed. 

In the Hiftory of Algebra, Albert Girard, an ingenious 
Dutch or Ilemifh mathematician, already mentioned, as the 
editor of Stevinus’s arithmetic, who died about the year 
1633, deferves particular notice, on account of his work en- 
titled, ‘Invention Nouvelle en l’Algebre, tant pour la So- 
lution des Equations, que pour recoignoftre le nombre des 
Solutions qu’elles recoivent, avec plufieures chofes gui font 
neceffaires al a perfection de cefle divine Science ;”’ printed at 

_Amfterdam in 1629, 4to. From an analyfis of this work, it 
appears that Girard was the firft perfon who underftood the 
general doGrine of the formation of the co-efficients of the 
powers from the fums of the roots, and their produéts, &c. 
He was alfo the firft who underftood the ufe of negative 
roots in the folution of geometrical problems ; who {poke of 
the imaginary roots, and underitood that every equation 
might have as many roots real and imaginary, and no more, 
as there are units in the index of the higheft power, and 
who applied the denomination of quantities lefs than nothing 
to the negative: and he was the firlt perfon who difcovered 
the rules for fumming the powers of the roots of any equa- 
tion. 

The next perfon who claims particular notice in the hif- 
tory of this fcience is Thomas Harriot, who died at the age 
of 60 years in 1621, and whofe Algebra was publifhed by his 
friend Walter Warner, in 1631. The book is a folio vo- 
lume, and entitled, “ Artis Analytice Praxis, ad Aqua- 
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tiones Algebraicas nova, expedita, et generali methcdo, re- 
folvendas ;”? a work, fays Dr. Hutton, in all parts of it, 
fhewing marks of a great genius and originality, and the firlt 
inftance of the modern form of algebra in which it has ever 
fince appeared. On the foundation laid by Harriot, fays 
Dr. Wallis (Algebra, p. 126.) Des Cartes, without naming 
him, hath built the greateft part, if not the whole, of his 
algebra or geometry ; without which, as he adds, “ that 
whole fuperftru€ture of Des Cartes (I doubt) had never been.”” 
A fummary of Harriot’s improvements is as follows: He 
introduced the uniform ufe of the {mall letters a, 4, c, d, &e. 
“expreffing the unknown quantities by the vowels a, e, &c. 
and the known ones by the confonants 4, c, d, f, &c. join- 
ing them together in the form of a word tc reprefent the 
produ& of any number of thefe literal quantities ; and pre- 
fixing thenumeral co-efficient, feparated from the quantity con- 
ne&ted with it by a point, thus 5. déc. For a root, he placed 
the index of the root after the radical mark ,/, as 4/ 3}, for 
the cube root. He alfo introduced the characters 7 and Z 
for greater and lefs; and in the reduétion of equations, he 
arranged the operations in feparate fteps or lines, fetting the 
explanations in the margin on the left hand, for each line. 
In thefe refpe€ts he introduced and eftablifhed the form of 
algebra as it now exifts. He alfo fhewed the univerfal ge- 
neration of all the compound or affeéted equations, by the 
continual multiplication of fo many fimple ones, or binomial 
roots ; thus plainly exhibiting to the eye all the circumftances 
of the nature, myftery, and number of the roots of equations, 
with the compofition and relations of the co-efficients of the 
terms; from which, many of the mof{t important properties 
have been fince deduced. He alfo improved the numeral exe- 
gefis, or extraCtion of the roots of all equations, by clear and 
explicit rules and methods, drawn from the foregoing gene- 
ration or compolition of affe¢ted equations of all degrees. _ 
Oughtred, contemporary with Harriot, was born about 
the year 1573, and died in 1660, His ‘ Clavis’’ was 
publifhed in 1631. In this work he chiefly follows Vieta, 
in the notation by the capitals A, B, C, D, &c. and in* 
the defignation of produ€ts, powers and roots, with fome few 
variations. To him we owe the feparation of decimals from 
the integers after this manner, 211-56, and having the de- 
cimals annexed without a denominator. In algebraical mul- 
tiplication Oughtred either joins the letters ina word, or con- 
nets them by the fign x, introducing for the firtt time this 
charaéter of multiplication; thus, Ax A, or AA, or Ag; 
but he omits the vinculum of Vieta. He alfo introduces 
many ufeful contraétions in the multiplication and divifion of 
decimals ; fuch as that of inverting the multiplier for reduc- 
ing the number of decimals, and abridging the work, thar of 
omitting one figure at a time, of the divifor, and that of di- 
viding by:the factors of a number inftead of the number 
itfelf, and many others. He ‘ftates proportion thus, 
7:9:: 28.36; and denotes continued proportion by —. 
With refpe& to the genefis and analyfis of powers he fol- 
lows Vieta; and he furnifhes a table of the powers of the bi- 
nominal At E as far as the 10th power, with all their terms 
and co-efficients, or uncie, an expreflion which he adopts 
from Vieta. He gives particular direétions for the reduétion 
of equations, correfponding to their various forms: he ufes 
the letter w after ,/, for univerfal, inftead of the vinculum 
of Vieta: and he obferves, that the figns of all the terms of 
the powers of A+¥ are pofitive, and thofe of A—E alter. 
nately pofitive and negative. He -fubjoins many properties 
of triangles and other geometrical figures, and the frftan- 
ftance of applying algebra to geometry, {fo as to invefligate 
new geometrical properties; and after the algebraical refo- 
lution of each problem, he commonly deduces and gives a 
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geometrical conftruétion adapted to it. He gives alfo a good 
tra& on angular feStions ; and concludes the work with the 
numeral refolution of affected equations, in the manner of 
Vieta, but more explicit. f 

tn 1637, Des Cartes firft publifhed his geometry, which 
may be confidered as an application of algebra to geometry, 
and not asa feparate treatile on either of thefe fciences. As 
Dr. Wallis has manifelted too great a degree of partiality to 
our countryman Harriot, and afcribedto him difcoveries which 
had been made by Vieta and others; “and as Bombelli and 
M. de Gua, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 
1741, cited in the laft edition of the Encyclopedie, have de- 
viated far into. the other extreme, in unduly extolling the dif 
eoveries of Vieta, and thofe of Des Cartes, to the prejudice 
of Harriot, we fhall avail ourfelves of the analyfis of Dr. 
Hutton in giving a particular account of the improvements 
and inventions of Des Cartes, that our readers may be able 
to form their own judgment in this controverfy. Mon- 
tncla indeed feems to have given an impartial account 
of the difcoveries both of Harriot and Des Cartes, in- 
termixed with reflections, which fome may think lefs 
candid than they ought to have been, on our illuflrious coun- 
tryman Dr. Wallis. Hilt. des Mathem. tom. ii. p. 10o6— 
2186. This excellent hiftorian of the mathematical feiences 
acknowledges, that Des Cartes might poffibly have been in- 
debted to Harriot, though he thinks it very probable that the 
principal difcoveries of his geometry were anterior to the 
date of the work of the Englifh aualyft. It ought however 
to be recollected, that the work of Harriot was pofthumous, 
that he lived to the age of 60, and that his difcoveries, at a 
period when the fpirit of enquiry was excited, might have 
been communicated to men ot {cience, between whom an in- 
tercourfe fubfilted, long before he died. Montucla, by way 
of balancing the accovat between Des Cartes and Harriot, 
Gr rather between Wallis and the partial advocates of Des 
Cartes, intimates, that if Des Cartes was indebted to Harriot, 
the latter was under no lefs important obligations to Vieta, 
whofe works were publifhed before the year 1600. To 
flrengthen the prefumption that this might have been the 
cafe, he alleges, on the authority of Sherburn, the tranfla- 
tor of Manilius, that Vieta had for fome time empleyed an 
Enelith fecretary, or amanuenfis, whofe name was Nathaniel 
Torporley : and as this Torporley was frequently in familiar 
intercourfe with Harriot at the table of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, he fuggefls the probability of his having com- 
municated the ideas and manufcripts of Vieta, of which he 
was the depofitary, to Harriot. 

The geometry of Des Cartes (Apud Opera. tom. iii. 
Francof. ad Moenum, 1695, 4tc.) contifts of three books. 
The firtt is entitled,.‘* De Problematibus, que conttrui pof- 
funt, adhibendo tantum reéias lineas et cireulos.’’ In this 
book the author fhews how te accommodate arithmetical 
computation to geometrical operations. Tor this purpofe 
he aflumes a line to reprefent unity, and then, by means of 
proportionals, teaches the method of multiplying, dividing, 
and extracting of roots by lines. He proceeds to explain his 
mode of notation, whichis not different from that of other 
authors. Affuming a and 4 for two quantities, their fum is 
expreffed by a+, their difference by a—d, their produ& 


by ad, their quotient by the fquare of a by aa or a’, its 


cube by a?, &c. the fquare root of a*+ 0% by 4/7p +B, 


and the cube root by Vo. —a—b+alb, &c. He then 
fhews, as Stifelius had done, that there muft be as many equa- 
tions as there are unknown lines or quantities, and that all 


of them muft be reduced to one final equation, by extermi- 
nating all the unknown letters except one; fo that the final 
equation will appear in the following forms, the character 0 
being fubftituted for = or equality, and the highelt term or 
power being on one fide of the equation, and the other terms 
with their proper figns on the other fide : 

z 20 db, or, 

2* 30 — az+d* or, 

23 20 --ax*+d*% — c3, or, 

2tr0 +azi+b'2*§— xz +d, &e. 

Having defined plane problems, or fuch as can be re- 
folved by right lines and circles, defcribed on a plane fuper= 
ficies, and having in the final equation only the 2d power of 
the unknown quantity, he conftruéts fuch equations or qua- 
dvatics by means. of the circle, and thus geometrically invef- 
tigates the pofitive root or roots. Bui if the lines, by which 
the roots are determined, neither cut nor touch, he obferves 
that the equation in this cafe has no poffible root, or that the 
problem is impoffible. This book clofes with the algebrai- 
cal folution of the celebrated problem, confidered by the an- 
cients, which is that of finding a point, or the locus of all 
the points, from which if a line be drawn to meet any num- 
ber of given lines in given angles, the product of the feg- 
ments of fome of them fhall have a given ratio to that of the 
reft. 

The fecond book is entitled, «¢ De Natura Linearum Curs 
varum.’? his is the firlt treatife of the kind on curve lines 
produced by the moderns. The nature of the curve is here 
exprefled by an equation, containing two unknown or 
variable lines, and others that are known or conitant, as 


ney — > -+-ay—ac. See Curve. We have in this 


book a difcovery of importance, as it is the firt ftep towards 
the arithmetic of infinites; and that is the method of tan- 
gents, or of drawing a line perpendicular to a curve at any 
point, which is an ingenious application of the general form 
of an equation, generated in the method of Harriot, that has 
two equal roots, to the equation of the curve. See Tane 
GENT. 

The third book, entitled, «*De Conftru@ione Problematum 
Solidorum, et Solida excedentinm,”’ commences with remarks 
on the nature and roots of equations; and the author ob- 
ferves, that they have as many roots as dimenfions ; and he 
fhews, after Harriot, that they may be obtained by multi- 
plying a certain number of fimple binomial equations toge- 
ther, asx — 2 0 0, x — 3 » 0, andx — 4 900, which pro- 
duce x3 — gxx + 26x — 24 200, in which equation x has 
three dimenfions, and alfo three values, viz. 2, 3, and 4. He 
here remarks, that fome equations have their roots fal/e, or, 
as he expreffes it, lefs than nothing, called by us negative, 
and thefe he contradiftinguifhes to thofe that are fue or po- 
fitive, which Cardan had before done. #. G. Let x++5 2 0 
be multiplied by x? — g«x -- 25x — 24 0 0, and we fhall 
have xt — 4x3 — rgxx -- 106% — 120 30 0, in which equa- 
tion three roots, viz. 2, 3, and 4 are érue, and one, wz. 55 
falfe. From the generation or compofition of equations by 
multiplication Des Cartes naturally deduces their refolu- 
tion, depreffion, or decompofition, by dividing them by the 
binomial factors which compofed them; and hence he ob- 
ferves, that this divifor is one of the binomial roots, and that 
there can be no more roots than dimenfions, or than ‘uch as 
form with the unknown qnantity x binomials that will ex 
aétly divide the equation, as Harriot had before fhewn. Our 
author adverts to other properties, moft of which had been no- 
ticed before; e.g. that equations may have as many true roots 
as the terms have changes of the figns -+-and —, and as ae 

alfe. 
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falfe ones as fucceffions of the fame figns ; which had before 
been partly fhewn by Cardan and Vieta from the relation of 
the co efficients and their figns, and more fully by Harriot. 
Hence Des Cartes was led to adopt Cardan’s method of 
changing the true roots to falfe, and the falfe to true, by 
merely changing the figns of the even terms. He then di- 
rets his attention to other reduétions or tranfmutations 
taught by Cardan, Vieta, and Harriot ; {uch as increaling 
or diminifhing the roots by any quantity, taking away the [e- 
cond term, and altering the roots in any proportion, and thus 
extricating the equation from fractions and radicals. Having 
obferved (p. 76.) that the roots of equations, both true and 
falfe, may be either real or imaginary, which imaginary roots 
were firft noticed by Albert Girard, as in the equation 
x?—6xx +--+ 13x —10 2 0, that has only one real root, viz. 
z: he proceeds to the depreffion of a cubic equation to a 
quadratic or plane problem, &c. that it may be con/truéted 
by the circle, by dividing it by one of the binomial factors, 
which, in Harrict’s method, compofe the equation. As Pe- 
letarius had fhewn that the fimple root is one of the divifors 
of the known term of the equation, and Harriot had ob- 
ferved ti:at this term is the continual produ& of all the roots ; 
Des Cartes tries all the fimple divifors of that term, till he 
finds one of them, which conneéted with the unknown quan- 
tity « by ++ or —, will exa@ly divide the equation: and the 
fame procefs ferves for higher powers than the cube. But 
when a divifor cannot be found in this way, in order to de- 
prefs a biquadratic equation into a cubic one, he gives a new 
rule for diffolving it into two quadratics, by means of a cu- 
bic equation, in the following manner (p. 79, &c.): Let 
the given biquadratic equation be + x** . pxx. gx .r. 200; 


And fuppofe it com- { + xx—yx + dyy. pt 2 0, 
pofed of thefe two J; 


ae q 
others, a tax tyet by tp. 52 9: 


in which two quadratic equations the fign of 5p mutt be the 
fame with the fign of / in the given equation; and in the 


firlt of them, having—yx, the fign of i mut be the fame 


with that of 7 or +; and in the fecond quadratic, having-+-yx, 
its ign muit be —; and vice verfa. Then find the root 
2) of the following cubic equation, viz. y%. 2fy* + 
ag: 
TPP yy —9q20 o, in which the fign of 29 is the fame with that 
_—4r 
of p in the given biquadratic, but the fign of 4r contrary to 
that of r in the fame equation ; and the value of ds deduced 
hence, and fubftituted for it in the two quadratic equations, 
and their two pairs of roots being taken, thefe will be the 
four roots of the propofed biquadratic. E.G. Let the bi- 
quadratic be x** — 4xx — 8x + 35 20 ©, for which mult be 
fubftituted y°— 8y*—124yy — 64 20 0; becaufe the quan- 
tity called p being in this cafe — 4, — 8y* mult be fubiti- 


16 
020” or — 124yy, 


tuted for .2py*, and r being + 35, ar 


mutt be fubftituted for 22 yy3 and g being 8, — gq will 
be — 64. And fo of others. In the fame manner, fays 
Des Cartes, may equations of the 6th power be reduced to 
thofe of the 5th, and thofe of the 8th power to thofe of the 
qth, &c. The inveftigation of this rule is not given by Des 
Cartes ; but it has been evidently done by affuming indeter- 
minate quantities after the manner of Ferrari and Cardan, as 
co-efficients of the terms of the two quadratic equations, and 
after multiplying the two together, determining their values 
by comparing the refulting terms with thofe of the propofed 


biquadratic equation. Des Cartes, after thefe redu@ions, in 
order to fimplify and deprefs the equations as much as_pof- 
fible, proceeds to give the conftruétion of folid and other 
higher problems, or of cubic and higher equations by means 
of parabolas and circles ; obferving, that the falfe roots are 
denoted by the ordinates to the parabola lying on the con- 
trary fide of the axis to the true roots : and he clofes the book 
with illuftrating thefe conilruétions by various problems con- 
cerning the trifection of an angle, and the inveftigation of 
two or four mean proportionals. 

Of the improvements contained in this work, it is ob- 
ferved by Dr. Hutton, that Des Cartes, with a view to the 
more eafy application of equations to the conftruétion of 
problems, mentions many particulars concerning the nature 
and reduétion of equations, and ftates them in his own lan- 
guage and manner, which is ufually more clear and explicit 
than that of others, and frequently accompanied with his 
own improvements. Here he chiefly followed Cardan, Vieta, 
and Harriot, and efpecially the laf ; explaining fome of their 
rules and difcoveries more diltinly, and wiih fome little va- 
riation in the notation, in which he puts the firft letters of 
the alphabet for known, and the latter letters for unknown 
quantities, a? fora a z, &c. and » for =. But Herigone 
had two years before ufed the fame numeral exponents. Des 
Cartes explained or improved moft parts of the reduétion of 
equations, in their various tranfmutations, the number and 
nature of their roots, true and falfe, real and imaginary, as 
he calls them, or as they are denominated by Girard, in- 
volved ; and alfo the depreffion of equations to lower degrees. 
His inventions and difcoveries comprehend the application of 
aleebra to the geometry of curve lines, the conttruétion of 
equations of the higher orders, and a rule for refolving bi- 
quadratic equations by means of a cubic and two quadratics. 

Fermat, who publifhed Diophantus’s arithmetic with va- 
luable notes, was a contemporary of Des Cartes, and alfoa 
competitor for fome of his moft valuable difcoveries. This 
ingeninus mathematician, before the publication of Des 
Cartes’s geometry, had applied algebra to curve lines, ex- 
preffed them by an algebraic equation, and by them con- 
itruéted equations of the third and fourth orders; and he 
had alfo difcovered a method of tangents, and a method de 
maximis et minimis, approaching very nearly to the method 
of fluxions or increments, in the manner of treating the pro- 
blems as well as in the algebraic notation and procefs. Fermat 
was alfo diftinguifhed by his knowledge of the Diophantine 
problems. 


At the period to which we have now referred, algebra had 
acquired a regular and permanent form ; and from this time, 
the writers on the whole, or detached parts of this fcience, 
became fo numerous, that the limits cf this article will 
{earcely admit our reciting their names and publications, and 
much lefs doing jultice to the improvements which this 
branch of mathematical f{cience derived from their perform. 
ances. Inthe courfe of our biographical articles, and on 

ther occafions, we fhall endeavour to fupply the defects of 
the prefent curfory notice. 

The geometry of Des Cartes engaged the attention of fe. 
veral mathematicians in Holland, where it was publifhed ; and 
alfo in France and England. Francis Schooten, profeffor of 
mathematics at Leyden, was one of the firft cultivators of the 
new geometry ; and in 1649, he publifhed a tranflation of 
Des Cartes’s geometry, from the French into Latin, with his 
own commentary and notes by M. de Beaune. In 1650, 
appeared an enlarged edition in two volumes, with feveral 
additional pieces by De Beaune, Hudde, Van Heuraet, De 
Witt, with fome tra&s by Schooten, the editor. Rabuel, 
a jefuit, publifhed an elaborate commentary on the fame 
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work ; which was enriched with notes by James Bernouilli, 
and printed at Balil. Huygens alfo direGted his attention 
to the algebraic analyfis, and his inventions are cited by 
Schooten, who was. his pupil. Slufius, canon of Liege, 
publithed in 1659, ‘ Mefolabum, feu duz medi propor- 
tionales per Circulum et Ellipfin, vel Hyperbolam, infinitis 
modis exhibitz,’? a new edition of which appeared in 1668, 
containing much valuable matter relating both to algebra 
and geometry. 

But before the time of Des Cartes, as well as after the 
publication of his geometry, algebra engaged the atten- 
tion of mathematicians. In 1619 feveral pieces of Van 
Collen, or Cevlen, were tranflated from Dutch into Latin, 
and publifhed at Leyden, by W. Snell; one of which is a 
particular treatife on Surds. In 1621, Bachet publifhed an 
edition of Diophantus with notes, and Fermat’s edition, 
‘with additions, appeared in 1670. The fame author pub- 
lifhed, in 1624, a treatife of mathematical recreations under 
the title of ** Problemes plaifans et dele€tables.”? Heri- 
gone, in 1634, publifled at Paris the firft courfe of mathe- 
matics in 5 vols. Svo.; containing a treatife on algebra, and 
bearing, fays Hutton, evident marks of originality and in- 
genuity, in which he ufes the notation by fmall letters, in- 
troduced three years before by Haniot ; he alfo exprefles 
plus by ++; minus by @, and | for equality, with other abbre- 
viations. In his notation of powers and roots, he annexes 
to the letter the numeral exponents. Cavalerius, in 1635, 
publifhed his ‘ Indivifibles,”? and introduced a new era in 
analytical fcience and new modes of computation. He 
was followed in 16;0 by Roberval, whofe improvements in 
analytics were publifhed in the early volumes of the me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences, by De Billy, who pub- 
lifhed ‘in 1643, “ Nova Geometrie Clavis Algebra,” and 
in 1670, ‘ Diophantus redivivus;’” and by Renaldine, 
who, in 1665, publifhed in 4to. “ Opus Mathematicum,’’ 
both ancient and modern, with mathematical refolution aud 
compofition, enlarged and republifhed in folio, in 1662, 
1667, and 1682, under the title of « Ars analytica Mathe- 
matum, in tres partes diftributa, &c.”? This author ufes 
the’ parenthefis (a*+ 4°) as a vinculum. In 1655, Dr. 
Wallis publifhed his * Avithmetica Infinitorum,”? which 
greatly improved the Indivifibles of Cavalerius, and led the 
way to infinite feries, the. binomial theorem, and the me- 
thod of fluxions. The «“ Algebra Rhonii, (or Rahnii) 
Germanicé,” was publifhed in 1659, and tranflated into 
Englith in 1668, by Mr. Thomas Brancker, with altera- 
tions and additions, by Dr. John Pell, who ufed a peculiar 
method of regiftering the fteps of an algebraic procefs by 
means of marks and abbreviations in the margin, explain- 
ing each line or {tep, as Harriot had before done in words 
at length. Hemeling was alfo the author of a German 
work, refolving 600 queftions, publifhed.in 1684. Mr. 
Kinckhuyfen, in 1661, publifhed a treatife of algebra in 
Dutch, which Sir Haac Newton, when profeffor of mathe- 
matics at'Cambridge, ufed and improved, and which he de- 
figned to republifh, with his method of fluxions and infinite 
feries, but was prevented by the accidental burning of fome 
of his papers. In 1667, Jacob Tergufon publifhed his 
« Labyrinthus Algebre,’? in 4to. Dutch; and in 1679, 
De Graaf gave a courfe of mathematics, in the fame lan- 
guage and lize. In 1665 or 1666, Sir Ifaac Newton made 
feveral of his moft valuable difcoveries, though they were 

- not publifhed tilla laier period; fuch as the binomial the- 
orem, the n-ethod of fluxions and infinite feries, the quadra- 
ture, rectification, &c. of curves, the inveftigation of the 
roots of all forts of equations, both numeral and Jiteral, 
in infinite converging ieries, the reverfion of feries, &c. 
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M. Frenicle, in 1666, communicated feveral tras concern- 
ing combinations, magic f{quares, triangular numbers, &c. 
which were printed in the early volumes of the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences. In 1668, Mercator publithed 
his ‘* Logarithmotechnia, in which he gives the quadra- 
ture of the hyperbola, by means of an infinite feries of al- 
gebraic terms, found by dividing a fimple algebraic quan- 
tity by a compound one; which operation was now firft 
made public, though Newton had before expanded al* forts 
of compound algebraic quantities into infinite feries. The 
demonitration of Mercator’s quadrature of the hyperbola 
by the fame feries, was publifhed in this year, by James 
Gregory, in his “ Exercitationes Geometrice ;”? and in 
the fame year Lord Brouncker publifhed in the Philofophi- 
cal. Tranfa¢tions, his quadrature of the hyperbola by an- 
other infinite feries of fimple rational terms, of which he 
had been in poffeflion fince the year 1657, when Dr. Wallis 
announced it to the public. His feries for the quadrature 
of the circle had been publifhed by Wallis in his “ Arith- 
metica Infinitorum.” In 1669, Dr. Barrow publifhed his 
“ Optical and Geometrical Leétures,” abounding with 
profound refearches on the dimenfions aed properties of 
curve lines, and containing his method of tangents, by a 
mode of calculation fimilar to that of fluxions or incre- 
ments, and little differing from it, except in the notation. 
In the 13th lecture, (p. 277. Stow’s Edit.) the fubje@ of 
which is equations, he adopts a new method of explaining 
their nature, different from that of Vieta, who illuftrates 
it by the analogy of the terms, or that of Harriot and Des 
Cartes, by multiplying them into one another. His me- 
thod of explaining them.depends upon the defeription of 
lines adapted to each; and thus he inveftigates the nature 
and number of their roots, and the limits of their magni- 
tudes, confidering the fubje€t as a branch of the maxima and 
minima. 

The ‘ Elements of Algebra’? were publifhed by John 
Kerfey in 1675, in 2 vols. folio, containing the illuftration 
of the feience and of the nature of equations, the explica- 
tion of Diophantus’s problems, and many additions con- 
cerning mathematical compofition and refolution, from 
Ghetaldus. This work, fays Hutton, is very ample and 
compiete. The firft part appeared in 1673, and the fe- 
cond in 1674. In 1675 Preftet pubhfhed his ‘* Nouveaux 
Elemens des Mathematiques,”’ to which the author, with a 
prefumption hardly excufable, has prefixed a dedication of 
the work to God Almighty. In 1677, Leibnitz difcovered 
his “ Methodus Differentialis,’? or made a variation in 
Newton’s fluxions or extended Barrow’s method, of which 
he gave the firft inftance in the Leipfic ats for 1684. See 
Friuxtons. Inthe fame a&s for 1682, he communicated 
an improvement of infinite feries, and a fimple feries for 
the quadrature of the circle. An amplification of Wallis’s 
arithmetic of infinites was publifhed in folio, in 1682, by 
If{mael Bulliald, entitled, ‘* Opus novum ad Arithmeticam 
Infinitorum.”” Tchirnhaufen, in 1683, communicated a 
memoir in the Leipfic acts, propofing the extraétion of the 
roots of all equations in a general way; but his method 
did not fucceed. Baker’s ** Clavis Geometrica Catholica, 
Geometrical Key, or Gate of Equations unlocked,” was 
publifhed in Latin and Englifh in 1684. This was an ims 
provement of Des Cartes’s conftruction ofall equations under 
the 5th degree, by means of a circle and parabola for all 
equations, any diameter being ufed inttead of the axis of 
the parabola. Dr. Wallis’s “ Treatife of Algebra, both 
Hiftorical and Pratical, fhewing the original, progrefs, 
and advancement of it from time to time,’”? was publifhed 
in 1085, in folio. In 1687, Dr. Halley communicated in 
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the Philofophical Tranfa&tions the conftruGion of cubic and 
biquadratic equations, by a parabola and circle, with im- 
provements of the methods of Des Cartes, Baker, &c.; and 
alfo a memoir on the number of the roots of equations, 
with their limits and figns. M. Rolle, in 1690, publifhed 
in gto. ‘¢ Traité d’Algebre ;?? in 1699, ‘* Une methode 
pour refoudre les queftions indeterminées ;?? and in 1704, 
“ Memoirs fur Vinverfe des Tangents,’? and fome other 
pieces. Jofeph Raphfon, in 1690, publifhed his “* Ana- 
lyfis AXquationum Univerfalis,” which is a general me- 
thod of approximating to the roots of equations in num- 
bers. His “ Hiftory of Fluxions’’ was publifhed in Eng- 
lith and Latin in r715. Dechales publifhed his ‘ Curfus 
fen Mundus Mathematicus,” in 4 vols. folio, in 1690. 
About the year 1691, &c. De Lagny publifhed many 
pieces on the refolution of equations in numbers ; and in 
1693 appeared a little volume, entitled, “ Synopfis Alge- 
braica, opus pofthumum Johannis Alexandri.’? An inge- 
nious tract on the numeral extraétion of all roots, without 
any previous redu€tion, was communicated in the Philofo- 
phical TranfaGtions, by Dr. Halley in 1694. This traé is 
annexed to fome editions of Newton’s Univerfal Arith- 
metic. Craig publifhed, in 1694, in 4to. his treatife, «« De 
fig. curvil. quadraturis et locis geometricis,’’ in which he 
propofed new formule for the con{truétion of equations: 
and this method was improved by Herman in 1737, in 
Mem. of Peterfbargh. Mr. John Ward of Chefter, pub- 
lifhed in 1695, ** A Compendium of Algebra;”? and in 
1706, the firlt edition of ‘* The Young Mathematician’s 
Guide,” which has been much ufed. In 1696 the “ Ana- 
lyfe des Infiniment Petits,’ of the Marquis de l’Hopital, 
was publifhed, and a pofthumous treatife by the fame au- 
thor, entitled, “ Traité Analytique des Se&tions Coniques, 
et le Conftruétion des Lieux Geometriques,” was publifhed 
in 1707. Mr. Ab. Demoivre, in 1697, and fucceeding 
years, furnifhed the Philofophical Tranfaétions with various 
papers, containing improvements in algebra: in 1697, a 
method of raifing an infinite multinomial to any power, or 
extracting any root of the fame; in 1698, the extration 
of the root of an infinite equation ; in 1707, an analytical 
folution of certain equations of the 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. de- 
grees; in 1722, of algebraic fraGtions, and recurring feries ; 
in 1738, the reduction of radicals into more fimple forms ; 
and in 1730 he publifhed ‘* Mifcellanea Analytica de Serie- 
bus et Quadraturis,”” containing great improvements in 
feries, &c. Mr. Richard Sault publifhed, in gto. “ A new 
Treatife of Algebra, applied to numeral queftions, and 
geometry ; with a converging feries for all manner of ad- 
fe&ted equations,” which feries is Raphfon’s method of 
approximation, which had been lately publifhed. In 1698 
“Hugo d’Omer publifhed his “* Analyfis Geometrica, &c.” 
in which, by combining the algebraic analyfis of the mo- 
derns with that of the ancients, he refolved in an elegant and 
fimple manner many curious problems. In1699, Hyac. Chrif- 
topher publifhed at Naples, in 4to. a tra&, entitled, « De 
Confru@tione Equationum.” Ozanam’s algebra, contain- 
ing the Diophautine analyfis, was publifhed in 1702, his 
mathematical dictionary in 1691, and his courfe of mathe- 
tics, in 5 vols. Svo. in 1693. In 1705, Dr. Harris, the 
author ofthe ‘“ Lexicon Technicum,” publifhed a {mall 
piece on algebra and fluxions. M. Guiinee publifhed, in 
‘1705, his ** Application de PAlgebre a la Geometrie,”” in 
4to. In 1706, Mr. Jones publifhed his “ Synopfis Pal- 
mariorum Mathefeos,” which is an ufeful compendium of 
the mathematical fciences; and in 1711, he pubiifhed in 
ato. a collection of Sir Jfaac Newton’s papers, entitled, 
« Analyfis per quantitatum feries, fluxiones,. ac differen- 
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tias; cum enumeratione linearum tertii ordinis.”” The firft 
edition of Newton’s “ Ar‘thmetica Univerfalis, five de 
Compofitione et Refolutione Arithmetica liber,”? was pub- 
lifhed by Whifton in 1707; and many editions have been 
publifhed fince. ° It is of courfe included in Horfley’s 
edition of Newton’s works. ‘his treatife was the text 
book of the author at Cambridge; and though not de- 
figned for publication, it contains many very confiderable 
improvements in analytics; particularly in the ‘nature and. 
tranfmutation of equations; the limits of their roots; the 
number of impoffible roots; the invention of divifors, both 
furd and rational ; tke refolutions of problems, arithmetical 
and geometrical; the linear con{truétion of equations; the 
approximation to the roots of all equations, &c. Com- 
mentaries have been publifhed on this work for the affilt- 
ance of beginners, by S’Gravefande, Caftilion, Wilder, &c. 
The “ Analyfe Demontrée” of Reynean, was publifhed in 
4to. in 1708, and in 1714, “ La Science du Calcul,” 
and reprinted with additions in 1736, under the title of 
“ Ufage de VAnalyfe,” &c. In 1709 an Englith tranfla- 
tion of Alexander’s algebra was publifhed, with an appen- 
dix, by Humphry Ditton. In 1715, Dr. Brooke Taylor 
publithed his valuable work, entitled, “ Methodus Incre- 
mentorum ;”? and inthe Philofophical TranfaSions for 1718 
an improvement. of the method of approximating to the 
roots of equations. in numbers. M. Nicole, in 1717, com- 
municated, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, a 
tract on the calculation of finite differences, and in follow- 
ing years various other traéts on the fame fubjeét, and alfo 
on the refolution of equations of the third degree, and om 
the irreducible cafe in cubic equations. Ronayne, in 1717, 
publifhed a treatife on algebra; and in the fame year Mr. 
James Stirling publifhed a work of improvement on analy- 
tics, entitled, ‘* Linez' tertii Ordinis ;”? and in 1730, * Me- 
thodus Differentialis; five traGtatus de fummatione et inter- 
polatione ferierum infinitarum ;” with great improvements 
on infinite feries. Maclaurin, in 1726 and 1729, gave, in 
the Philofophical Tranfactions, tracts on the imaginary roots 
of equations, and afterwards his ‘* Algebra” was publifhed 
from his poftthumous papers, with its application to curve 
lines. S’Gravefande’s algebra, with a commentary on 
Newton’s Un. Arithm. appeared in 17273 and in 1728 
Mr. Campbell communicated, in the Philofophical Tranfi 
an ingenious paper ou the number of impoffibie roots of 
equations, and the papers of Maclaurin and Campbell were 
annexed to Gravefande’s edition of the * Arithm. Univ.’ at 
Leydenin 1732. Lecchi, a Jefuit, publifhed the * Arithm. 
Un.” with an imperfeét commentary, in 3 vols. 8yo. in 
1752. Wolfius’s algebra was publifhed in 1732, in his 
‘© Elementa Mathefeos Univerfe,’’ in 5 vols. 4to. Mr. 
John Kirkby’s arithmetic and algebra were publifhed in 
1735, and in 1748 his doétrine of ultimators. Several im- 
provements in feries, and other parts of algebra, are con- 
tained in Mr. Thomas Simpfon’s ‘* Effays,’? publifhed in 
1740, in his ‘ Differtations,” 1743, and in his Tras, 17573 
and alfo in his “ Algebra,”’ firit printed in 1745, and in 
his ‘* Sele& Exercifes,” in 1752. In 1740, Saunderfon’s 
«« Elements of Algebra,’ were publifhed in 2 vols. 4to. 
M. de la Caille, publifhed in 1741, ‘* Legons de Mathema- 
tiques ; ou Elemens d’Algebre et Geometrie ;”” and in the 
fame year M. de Gua, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, communicated two articles on the number of po- 
fitive, negative; and imaginary roots of equations,, with an 
hiftorical account of the improvements in algebra, in which 
he feverely cenfures Walls for his partiality, whilft he 
himfelf is, at leaft, equally faulty. M. Clairaut publithed 
his “ Elemens d’Algebre,”? in 1746, in which he has many 

improvementy 
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improvements, patticularly with reference to the irreducible 
cafe in cubic equations. A fifth edition of this valuable trea- 
tife, with notes and additions, was publifhed at Paris in 1797, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. He has alfo feveral papers on analytics, in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. In 1747, M 

Fontaine gave, in the fame memoirs, a paper on the refolu- 
tion of equations, and other papers in fubfequent memoirs. 
In 1748, Mademoifelle M. G. Agnefi, publifhed at Milan 
in Italian, “ Analytical Inftitutions, in 2 vols. 4to. M. Caf- 
tilion, in 1761, publifhed in 2 vols. 4to. Newton’s Uni- 
-verfal Arithmetic, with an ample commentary. In 1763; 
Mr. Emerfon publifhed his ** Increments,” and in 1764 his 
*¢ Algebra.” Mr. Landen publifhed his * Refidual Ana- 
lyfis,” in 1764, his ‘* Mathematical Lucubratious,’”? in 
1765, and his ‘ Mathematical Memoirs, in 1780. M. 
Euler publifhed his “* Elements of Algebra,’ in the Ger- 
man language in 3770, and in 1774, a French tranflation 
was publifhed, by J. Bernouilli, with the analyfis of indeter- 
‘minate problems, by M. de la Grange. An Englifn tranf. 
lation was publifhed in 1797, in 2 vols. The memoirs of 
Berlin and Peterfburgh abound with various improvements 
on feries and other branches of analyfis by this celebrated 
mathematician. Dr. Waring, late of Cambridge, has com- 
municated feveral valuabie papers to the Philofophical Tranf- 
aftions, and many of his improvements, are contained in his 
feparate publications, particularly the ‘* Meditationes Al- 
gebraice,’’ publifhed in 1770; the ‘ Proprietates Alge- 
braicarum Curvarum,”’? in 17723 and the ‘ Meditationes 
Analytice,””? in 1776. The farft of thefe publications de- 
ferves particular notice. The firft chapter treats of the 
transformation of algebraical equations into others, of which 
the roots have given algebraical relations to the roots of the 
given equations. The limits and number of impoffible and 
affirmative and negative roots of algebraical equations are the 
fubje€is of the fecond chapter. ‘The third chapter compre- 
hends the inveftigation of the roots of equations or irrational 
quantities, which have given relations to one another, the 
refolution of equations, &c. &c. The fourth chapter is 
principally converfant concerning more algebraical equations 
and their reduétion to one; and the fifth chapter treats of 
rational aid integral values of the unknown quantities of given 
equations. Francis Maferes, efq. claims honourable mention, 
not only as an original writer, who has contributed to the ex- 
plication and improvement of fome of the moft abftrufe and 
yet moft interefting branches of algebra and analyfis, but 
on account of the labour and expence which he has beitowed 
on the publication of the ‘ Scriptores Logarithmic,’ in 
five vols. 4to. 1791, 1796, &c. containing many curious and 
ufeful traéts, which are thus preferved from being lott, and 
many valuable papers of his own on thé binomial theorem, 
feries, &c. After this detail, for which we are in a con- 
fiderable degree indebted to the refearch of Montucla and 
Dr. Hutton, many authors who have, in feparate treatifos 
or in occafional eflays, contributed to the improvement of 
algebra in general, or fome particular branches of it, or who 
have publifhed treatifes on the-fcience, {till remain unno- 
ticed ; and we mutt content ourfelves with merely mentioning 
Francifeus Caligarius, Rudolphus, Adam Gigas or Rifeu, 
Buteo, R. Wentworth, Ant. Maria Floridus, Lazarus 
Schonerus, Bernard Salignac, Leonard Digges, and Ro- 
bert Norman, in the 16th century, Chriftopher Clavius, in 
1608, Georgius Henefchius, in 1609, Sebaftian Kurtz, 
Coignet, Laloubere, Degraave, Mefcher, the Bernouillis, 
Malbranche, Wells, Dodfon, Manfredi, Regnault, Rown- 
ing, Hammond, Lorgna, Hellins, dela Grange, dela Place, 
Bertrand, Kuhnius, Hales, Mafkelyne, Vince, Wood, Mann- 
ing, Frend, Bonnycattle, &c. &c. &e. 


Algebra is a peculiar kind of Aritumetic, which takes 
the quantity fought, whether it be a number, or a line, or 
any other quantity as if it were granted ; and by means of 
one or more quantities given, proceeds by a train of deduc- 
tion, till the quantity at firft only fuppofed to be known, or 
at leaft fome power of it, is found to be equal to fome quan- 
tity or quantities which are known, and confequently itfelf 
is known. 

Algebra is of two kinds, numeral and literal. 

Algebra, numeral, or vulgar, is that which ‘s chiefly con- 
cerned in the refolution of arithmetical queftions. In this, 
the quantity fought is reprefented by fome letter or chara&er; 
but all the given quantities are exprefled by numbers. Such 
is the algebra of the more ancient authors, as Diophantue, 
Paciolus, Stifelius, &c. This is thought by fome to have 
been an introduétion to the art of keeping merchants’ ac- 
counts by double entry. : 

Algebra fpecious, or literal, or the new algebra, is that in 
which all the quantities, known and unknown, are exprefled 
or reprefented by their f{pecies, or letters of the alphabet, 
There are inftances of this method from Cardan and others 
about his time; but it was more generaliy introduced and 
ufed by Vieta. Dr. Wallis (Algebra, p. 66.) apprehends, 
that the name of {pecious arithmetic applied to algebra is given 
to it with a reference to the fenfe in which the Civilians ufe 
the word fpecies. ‘hus, they ufe the names Titius, Sem- 
pronius, Caius, and the like, to reprefent indefinitely any 
perfon in fuch circumftances ; and cafes fo propounded, they 
call fpecies. | Vieta, accuftomed to the language of the 
civil law, gave, as Wallis fuppofes, the name of fpecies to 
the letters A, B, C, &c. which he ufed to reprefent inde- 
finitely any number or quantity, fo circumftanced as the 
occafion required. 

This mode of expreffion frees the memory and imagina- 
tion from that ftrefs or effort, which is required to keep fe- 
veral matters, neceflary for the difcovery of the truth in- 
velligated, prefent to the mind; for which reafon this art 
may be properly denominated metaphyfical geometry. Spe- 
cious algebra is not, like the numeral, confined to certain 
kinds of problems; but ferves univerfally for the invelligation 
or invention of theorems, as well as the {olution and demon- 
{tration of all kinds of problems, both arithmetical and 
geometrical. The letters ufed in algebra do each of them 
feparately reprefent either lines or numbers, as the problem 
is either arithmetical or geometrical; and together, they 
reprefent planes, folids, and powers more or lefs high, as 
the letters are in a greater or leis number. For inftance, if 
there be two letters, a , they reprefent a rectangle, whofe 
two fides are expreffed, one by the letter 2, and the other 
by 2; fo that by their mutual multiplication they produce 
the plane ab. Where the fame letter is repeated twice, 
as aa, they denote a fquare. Three letters adc, repre- 
fent a folid or a rectangular parallelepiped, whofe three 
dimenfions are exprefled by the three letters abc; the 
length by a, the breadth by 4, and the depth byc; fo that 
by their mutual multiplication, they produce the folid 
abe. 

Ais the multiplication of dimenfions is expreffed by the mul- 
tiplicaiion of letters, and as the number of thefe may be fo 
great as to become incornmodious, the method is only te write 
down the root, and on the right hand to write the index of the 
power, that is, the number of letters of which the quantity 
to be expreffed confilts; as @’, a3, a‘, &c. the lait of which 
fignifies as much as @ multiplied four times into itfelf; and 
fo of the reft. But as it is neceflary, before any progrefs 
can be made in the fcience of algebra, to underitand the 
method of notation, we fhall here give a general view of it. 

In 
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In algebra, as we have already flated, every quantity, 
whether it be known or given, or unknown or required, is 
ufually reprefented by fome letter of the alphabet ; and the 
given quantities ere commonly deuoted by the initial letters, 
a, b,c, d, &c. and the unknown ones by the final letters, 
u,W, x,y. Thefe quantities are connected together by 
certain figns or fymbols, which ferve to thew their mutual 
relation, and at the fame time to fimplify the fcience and to 
reduce its operations into a lefs compafs.: Accordingly the 
fign +, plus or more, fignifies that the quantity, to which it 
is prefixed, is to be added, and it is called a pofitive or affir- 
mative quantity. Thus, a +4 exprefles the fum of the two 

quantities @ and 6, fo that if @ were 5, and J, 3, a + 5 
would: be 5 -+ 3, or 8. Ifa quantity have no fign, + plus 
is underftood, and the quantity is affirmative or pofitive. 

The fign —, minus ov /e/s, denotes that the quantity which 
it precedes is to be fubtracted, and it is called a negative 
quantity. Thus ¢ — é expreffes the difference of a and 4; 
fo that @ being 5, and 4, 3,a- bor 5 — 3 would be equal 
to 2. If more quantities than two were connected by thefe 
figns, the fum of thofe with the fign — mult be fubtraéted 
-from the fain of thofe with the fign ++. Thus, a+ 5 — 
¢ — d reprefents the quantity which would remain, when ¢ 
and dare taken from aand J. So that if a were 7, J, 6, 
o5;andd;3,a—-b—c dor7+6—5—3,0r 13 — 

8; would be-equal to.5. If two quantities are connected 
by the fign m, as a ~ 4, this mode of expreffion reprefents 
the difference of a and 4, when it is not known which of 
them is the greateit. 

The fign X fignifes that the quantities between which it 
ftands are to be multiplied together, cr it reprefents their 

predu&. Thus, a x 4 exprefies the product of a and 4; 
aX bX ¢ denotes the produ& of a, 4, andes; a+b xc 
denotes the produét of the compound quantity a + 4 by the 
fimple quantityc; anda +54+¢ Xa—b+cXate 
reprefeats the product of the three compound quantities, multi- 
plied continually into one another; fo that if awere 5, 5,4, and 
& 3, then woulda +b4+¢ xa—b+c¢ xX a+tcbe 
12 X 4 x 8, or 384. The line connecting the fimple quan- 
tities and forming a compound one, placed over them, is 
called a vinculum. Quantities that are joined together 
without any intermediate fign forma produét ; thus a 4 is 
the fame with a x J, and a4c the fame witha xX b x c. 
When a quantity is multiplied into itfelf, or raifed to any 
power, the ufual mode of expreffion is to draw a line over 
the quantity and to piace the number denoting the power at 
the end of it, which number is called the index or exponent. 
Thus, @ + b} denotes the fame as 2 + 5 X a+ bor fe- 
cond power, or fquare, of a -++ 4 confidered as one quan- 
tity; anda + 3) denotes the fameasa + 46x a+ix 
a + 4, or the third power, or cube, of a + 4. In exprefs- 
ing the powers of quantities reprefented by fingle letters, 
the line over the top is ufually omitted ; thus, a’ is the fame 
as a aora X a,and 5 the fame as d54 or 5 x b x 5, and 
a’ b3, the fameascabbboraxaxbxbxb. The full 
point . and the word into, are fometimes ufed inftead of x, as 
the fign of multiplication. Thus, a+4.a-+ c, and 
a+ b into a +c, Signify the fame thing asa + 5X a +c, 
or the produ€t of 2a + b by a+. 

- The fign = is the fign of divifion, as- it denotes that the 
quantity preceding “it 1s to be divided by the fucceeding 
quantity. Thus, c>4é fignifies that cis to be divided by: 
6; anda +6 +a-+<c, thata +46 is to be divided by 
@+c The mark ) is fometimes ufed as a note. of divi- 


fion ; thus, a + 2) a 5, denotes that a J is to be divided by 
a+. But the divilion of algebraic quantities is moft 
commonly expreffed by placing the divifor under the divi- 
dend with a hne between them, like a vulgar fraction. Thus 
c 


b 


quotient, and 


reprefents the quantity arifing by dividing c by 4, or the 


a+b 


ees reprefents the quotient of ¢ + b di- 


vided by a + c. Quantities thus expreffed are called alge-- 
braic fraétions. See Fraction. 

The fign ,/ expreffes the fquare root of any quantity to 
which it is prefixed ; thus ,/ 25 fignifies the fquare root of 
25 or 5,becaufe 5 X 5 is 25; and 4/ a b denotes the fquare 
root of a 6; and bs ab + bc denotes the {quare root of 

d 
= or of the quantity arifing from the divifion of 
ab+bcby d; but Jab+ bc, which has the feparating 
d 
line drawn under 4/ , fignifies that the fquare root of 
ab + kcis to be frfl taken, and afterwards divided by d; 
fo that if a were 2, 4, 6, c, 4, and d, 9,4/ ab + bc would 


d 
vf 30 6. ab+tbe nas = 
be 5 or 93 but 7 would be 6 or 4/42 


which is 2. 
The fign ,f with a figure over it is ufed to exprefs the 


cubic or biquadratic root, &c. of any quantity ; thus 37/64 
reprefents the cube root of 6; or 4, becaufe 4 x 4 X 4 is 


643 and 3/ba +cd thecube root of ab +ed. Inlike 
manner %/ 16 denotes the biquadratic root of 16, or 2, 
becaufe 2 x 2 X 2 x 2 is 16, and ¥/4ab + cd denotes 
the biquadratic root of aé + ¢ d; and fo of others. Quan- 
tities thus exprefled are called radical quantities, or Surps ; 
of which thofe, confifting of one term only, as ,/ a and 
s/ a 6, are called fimple furds ; and thofe con‘ifting of feveral: 
terms, or numbers, as Wf = and v/a + 4c, are de- 
nominated compound furds. Another commodious method: 
of expreffing radical quantities is that which denotes the 


root by a vulgar fraétion, placed at the end of a line drawn 
over the quantity given. In this notation, the fquare root 


is exprefled by *, the cube root by ? the biquadratic root’ 


by 4, &c. Thus a 1g exprefles the fame quantity with 
V/ a i.e. the fquare root of a, and a* + a d|< the fame as 


teh a +a b,i. e. the cube root of a7 + a4; and al} de-- 
notes the cube root of the fquare of a or the fquare of the cube » 
root of a;.and a + z|2 the feventh power of the biqua- 
dratic root of a + z; and fo of others; a lz; 1S a; @ | 
is a, &c. When the root of a quantity reprefented by a: 
fimple letter is to be expreffed, the line over it may be 


omitted ; fo that a? fignifies the fame as ‘al, and 23 the fame 
as 5) or +375. Quantities that have no radical fign (¥/) 
or index annexed to them are called rational quantities. 
The fign = called the fign of equality, fignifies pe 
5 the- 
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the quantities between which it occurs are equal. Thus 
2+ 3=5, fhews that 2 more 3 is equal to 5; andx =a 
— } thews that x is equal to the difference of a and 4. 

The mark ; : fignifies that the quantities between which 
it ftands are proportional. Asa: 6:: ¢:d denotes that a 
is in the fame proportion to 4, asc is to d; or that if a be 
twice, thrice, or four times, &c. as great as J, c will be twice, 
thrice, or four times, &c. as.great as d. 

When any quantity is to be taken more than once, the num- 
berwhich fhews how many times it is to be taken mult be pre- 
fixed ; thus 5 a denotes that the quantity is to be taken 5 
times, and 3 Jc reprefents three times 2c, and 7 4/ a* + &* 
denotes that ,/ a? + dis tobe taken 7 times, &c. The 
numbers thus prefixed are called co-efficients ; and if a 
quantity have no co-efficient, unit is underftood, and it is to 
be taken only once. 

Similar or like quantities are thofe that are expreffed by the 
fame letters under the fame powers, or which differ only in 
their co-efficients ; thus, 3 4c, 5 bc, and 8 bc, are like 
quantities, and fo are the radicals 2 ,/ 6 + cand 7 4/) +c. 

a a 
But unlike quantities are thofe which are expreffed by dif- 
ferent letters, or by the fame letters with different powers, 
as2ab,5 ab’, and 3 ad. 

When a quantity is expreffed by a fingle letter, or by fe- 
veral fingle letters multiplied together, without any inter- 
vening fign, as a, or 2 a5, it is called a /imple quantity. 
But the quantity which confifts of two or more tuch fimple 
quantities, connected by the figns + or —, is called a com- 
pound quantity ; thus, a—2a6+4+ 5 abcisa compound 
quantity ; and the fimple quantities, a4, 2 a4, 5 abc, are 
called its ¢erms or members. If a compound quantity conlilt 
of two terms, it is called a binomial; of 3 terms, a ¢rinomial, 
of 4 terms, a guadrinomial, &c. of many terms, a multino- 
mia]. If one of the terms of a binomial be negative, the 
quantity is called a refidual quantity. The reciprocal of any 
quantity is that quantity inverted, or unity divided by it; 
a 


5 : Lip : 
thus 78 the reciprocal of —, and — is the reciprocal of 
a a 


a. The letters by which any fimple quantity is exprefled 
may be ranged at pleafure, and yet retain the fame fignifi- 
cation; thus a/ and da are the fame quantity, the produét of 
aand 4 being the fame with that of b by a. The feveral 
terms of which any compound quantity contifts may be dif- 
poled in any, order at pleafure, provided they retain their 
proper figns. Thus, a —2ab + 5 a* b may be written 
a+sab—2ab, or —24ab+a+5 a’d, for all thefe 
reprefent the fame thing or the quantity which remains, when 
from the fum of a and 5 a* } the quantity 2 a d is dedutted, 

For the method of performing the feveral operations in 
algebra, fee AppiT1oN, SuBTRACTION, MutripricaTion, 
Division, Fracrion, Invonurron, Evorution, Equa- 
TION, SERIES and Surv. See alfo Apprication of A/- 
gebra to Geometry, BinomiAt Theorem, CONSTRUCTION of 
Equations, and Repucrion of £guations. 

Algebra has been alfo applied to the confideration and 
calculus of infinjtes ; and from this application of it a new 
and extenfive branch of fcience has arifen, called the doc- 
trine of Fruxions, or Anaxysis of /nfinites, or the Car- 
cuLus Diferentialis. For an account of the rife and progrefs 
of Algebra, as well as other branches of mathematics, fee the 
Jaft and moft improved edition of Montucla’s Hilt, des Ma- 
them. by De La Lande. 4 vals. 4to. Paris, 1794, 1802. 

ALGEBRAICAL, fomething that relates to algebra. 

Thus we fay, algebraical characters, or fymbols, curves, 
folutions, &c. An algebraical curve, is a curve, wherein 
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the reletion of the abfciffes to the femiordinates may be de- 
fined by an algebraical equation. 'Thefe are alfo called geo- 


metrical lines, or curves, in’ contradiflinétion to mechanical 
or tranfcendental ones. See Curve. 

ALGEBRAIST, a perfon fkilled in algebra. _ 

ALGEDO,in Surgery, from #ayo:,a {upprefled gonorrhea, 
atterided with pain in the genital and urinary organs. This 
name feldom occurs except in old authors. See GonorrHOEA. 

ALGEDYM Zano, in Geography, is the name of a con- 
fiderable chain of mountains in Independent 'Tartary, which 
ftretches from thé river Yaik or Ural, towards the Altaian 
range. 

ALGEMISI, or Arcemezen, a {mall town of Valen- 
cia, in Spain, not far from the river Zucar, near which 
grow quantities of Pita, as it is called, or American aloes, 
AGAVE, of which the people make cordage, and the Ca- 
talans {pin it of u fufficient finenefs for making lace ; it is fix 
leagues fouth of Valencia, and five north-north-weft of Gandia. 

ALGENEB, or Aucenis, in Afronomy, a fixed ftar 
of the fecond magnitude, on the right fide of Perseus. 

ALGEO, or Carson, in Geography, a river of European 
Turkey, which runs into the fea, eight miles weft-fouth-weft 
of Olimpia, a town in the Morea. 

ALGERANCA jfland, one of the Canaries, in the 
North Atlantic Ocean. N. lat. 29° 23’. W. long. 15° 58/. 

ALGERI, or Atcuer, a {mall peopled city of Sar- 
dinia, fituated near a bay on the Weftern coaft. It is a 
bifhop’s fee, and has a coral-fifhery. It is 79 miles north- 
welt of Cagliari.) The bay of Algeri it fpacious and aflords 
good anchorage; it is formed by the fouth point of Cape 
della Caccia on the north, aud by a point of land on the fouth. 
N. lat. 40° 31'. E. long. 8° 30’. 

ALGEZIRA, or Arceriza, a fea-port town of Spain, 
in the province of Andalufia, on the Straits of Gibraltar,and 5 
miles weft from it. ‘The Moors entered Spain by this town 
in 713, and were difpoffeffed of it in 1344. It is faid to have 
been the firft town in which cannon were ufed. The word 
Algezira in Arabic fignifies an ifland, and as the harbour is 
formed by two iflands, it has been called in the plural number 
Algeziras. It was alfo called Old Gibraltar. The har- 
bour is now decayed, and the town lies m ruins. N. lat. 36° 
5’. W. long. 5° 20. ; 

AuGeEzira, or AxzorA, is alfo a town of Spain, in the 
province of Valencia, fituate on a {mall ifland on the river 
Xucar, 20 miles fouth of Valencia. Though the town is 
{mall, its filken trade has been extenfive. 3 

ALGEZUR, a {mall town of Portugal, in the province 
of Algarve, at the mouth of a {mall river near the Atlantic 
Ocean, 17 miles north weft of Lagos. It contains about 
800 inhabitants. 

ALGHEME, a country of Africa, on the Slave coat. 

ALGHISI, Tuomas, in Biography. The father of this . 
writer, who was a furgeon of eminence, at Florence, took 
care to imbue his mind early with the principles of his art. 
His inftru€tor in anatomy was the celebrated Laurentius Bel- 
linus. At a proper age he was made furgeon to the 
hofpital at Florence, where applying himfelf particularly to 
the operation of lithotomy, which he performed with fine 
gular facilityand fuccefs, he acquired confiderable reputation. 
In 1703, he was made doétor in medicine at Padua. In 
1707, he publifhed a treatife on lithotomy, in 4to., written 
in Italian, which contains, Haller fays, Bib. Chir. vol. i. 
p. 580., feveral original obfervations, the fruits of his own 
experience. Extat etiam, he adds, hujus Authoris, De 
Mumia A2gyptia involuta perpulchra epiltola ad Valifneri- 
um. He died September 1713, being only 44 years of age, 
in confequence of the amputation of his left hand, which 
had been wonnded by the buriting of a fufil. 
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ALGIABARII, a Mahometan fe& of predeftinarians, 
who attribute all the actions of men, good or evil, to the 
“agency or influence of God. 

The Algiabarii ftand eppofed to the ALkaparit. 

ALGIBARROTA, or AryuBarrota, in Geography, 
a {mall town of Portugal, in Eftremadura, contaiiing two 
parifhes and 1600 inhabitants. King John I. obtained in 
this place a victory over the Caftilians in 1385. 

ALGIDUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Latium 
or Italy, between Prenefte to the north-eaft, and Alba to 
the fouth-weft near the mountains. It belonged to the 
Equi, according to Dionyfius Hal. (lib. xi. tom. i. p. 672. 
ed. Oxon.), and Livy, (lib. iii..c. 38. tom. i. p. 693. ed. 
Burman.) and had a temple of Diana on the tor of a high 
mountain, called by the fame name. This tempfe was in 
Greek denominated Artemifia, and hence the mountain was 
called by the fame name. It has been fuppofed that Algi- 
dum or Algidus was derived from gelidus, cold or freezing, 
-on account of the quality of its air. Horace refers to this 
mountain, (lib. i. od. 21.) * Quexcunque aut g¢lido prominet 
Algido,”—and (lib. iii. od. 23.) Que nivali pafcitur 
Algido,” &c. i 

ALGIERS, in Geography, a kingdom of Africa, com- 
prehends part of the ancient Mauritania, particularly 
that which was called Mauritania Cefarienfis, and the an- 
cient Numidia, and forms one of the moft confiderable dif- 
triGs of that part of Africa which lies on the northern coatt, 
and which in latter ages has been denominated Barsary. 
The country derives its name from its metropolis, called by 
the Turks Algezair, Al Jezair, or Al Jezirah, in Arabic, 
fignifying the #/land, becaufe there was an ifland before the 
city, to which it hath been fince joined by a mole. The 
extent of this kingdom has been varioufly affigned by dif- 
ferent writers. Sanfon, who marks its boundaries by the 
rivers Mullooiah or Malva, and the Zaine, gives it a length 
from eaft to weft of goo miles. De La Croix, 720. Luyts 
reckoning 48% miles for one degree of longitude, 630; but 
if with Dr. Shaw, we make the boundary of Algiers to the 
weit the Trara mountains, which feparate it from the do- 
minions of the emperor of Morocco, or Twunt, which lies 
40 miles to the eaitward of the Mullooiah, and that to the 
eaft the river Zaine, formerly called Tufca, it will be found 
to extend 460 miles, or from 0° 16’. W. long. to 9° 16’. E. 
longitude. The breadth of Algiers is very unequal in dif- 
ferent parts ; for near Tlemfan it is not more than 40 miles, 
from the Sahara to the fea-coaft; near the fources of the 
rivers Sigg and Sheliff, it is about 60 miles, and this, in the 
weitern part, may be taken at a medium for the extent of what 
the Arabs call Tell, or land proper for tillage. But to the 
eaft of Algiers, its breadth is much more confiderable ;_par- 
ticularly in the meridians of Boujeiah or Bugia, and Bona, 
where it extends above roo miles, efpecially under that of 
Jigeri or Gigeri, in lat. 36° 55’ to Luolajah, fituate among 
the mountains of Atlas, in lat. 44° 50’. The Algerine do- 
minions beyond the Tell, or more advanced parts of Atlas, 
are very precarious and not eafily defined, fo that the nor- 
thern fkirts of the Sahara, or Defert, feem to be the proper 
boundaries on that fide. Accordingly, Algiers may be con- 
fidered in general, as bounded on the north by the Medi- 
terranean, on the eaft by the river Zaitie, which divides it 
from Tunis, on the weit by the Mullooiah, or by Twunt, 
and the mountains of ‘T'rara, which feparate it from Mo- 
rocco, ‘and on the fouth by the Sahara, or Numidian defart. 
Tf we take the medium difference of latitude to be 2° 30’. 
and the difference of longitude to be 9° 30, the fuperficial 
a Fil of the whole kingdem would amount to about 4218, 
-. Vou. I. 


or according to a more accurate aftronomical calculation of 
M. Von Zach, 4262 geographical {quare miles. - siete 

This kingdom has been divided by - geographers int 
many provinces, according to the feveral royalties into which 
it was cantoned, at different periods, before and after the 
time of the Turkifh conquefts. At prefent it contains, ac- 
cording to Shaw, three principal divifions, viz. the province 
of Tremsan, to the weit, called by others Tremecen, and 
Mascara ; that of Tirer: or Titterie to the fouth; and 
that of Constantin to the eaft; to which fome have 
added, as a diftinét province, the territory of the city of 
Algiers. The weftern province comprehends the towns of 
Oran, MustyGannim, Txurmsan or Tremecen, Mas- 
CARA, SHERSHELL, Tennis, befides feveral other more 
incontiderable places. In ‘this province, coalting from the 
Trara mountains, we meet with Twunt, Cape Hone, 
Tackumbreet, at the mouth of the river Tafna, the ifland 
of Acra or Harfhgoone, &c. The principal rivers are the 
Malva, Salt-river, Tafna, Sigg, Hebrah, Maflafran, and 
Sheliff. The mountains are Atlas and Tara. See Mascara. 
The fouthern province has no towns along the coaft ; but in 
the interior of the country the two chief towns are Betrpa 
and Mepea; the mountains are branches of the Atlas, the 
Boojereah, the Anwall mountains on the river Yiffer, and 
thofe of Jurjura and Felizia ; and the rivers are the Haratch, 
Hamaefe, Regya, Budwowe, Corfoe, Merdafs,and the Yifler, 
of which the laft is moft contiderable. See Tirert. 

‘The eaftern province, called the Levantine government, 
is the largelt and richeft, See ConsTAntina. 

The territory of Algiers is principally diftinguifhed by its 
capital, the metropolis of the kingdom. Within about half 
a mile to the north-eaft of the city commences the plain of 
Mettijiah, called by Abulfeda Bledeah Kiberah, i. ¢. a va 
country, which ftretches 50 Englifh miles in length and 20 
in breadth, as far as the branch of mount Atlas, at the foot 
of which lies the town of Belida. This plain is better cul- 
tivated than the other diftrifts of the kingdom. It is wa~ 
tered by feveral {prings and rivulets; particularly by the 
Maflafran, which at its entrange into the fea is a very con 
fiderable river, and little inferior to the Sheliff, the Shiffa, 
and the Haratch. The country feats and Matharcas, as 
they call the farms of the principal inhabitants of Algiers, 
are found in thefe plains ; and it is chiefly from them that 
the metropolis is fupplied with provifions. Flax, alhenna, 
roots, potherbs, rice, fruit, and grain of all kinds, are pro-~ 
duced here to fuch perfection, that the Mettijiah may be 
juftly reckoned the garden of the whole kingdom. For the 
nature of the foil, produGtions, inhabitants, population, go- 
vernment, commerce, &c. of the kingdom in general, we res 
fer to the fequel of this article. 

After the expulfion of the Greeks from Africa by the 
Saracens, towatds the clofe of the feventh century, (fee 
Arrica), the country was divided into a number of {mall 
kingdoms and ftates, under chiefs of their own nation and 
choice. This government continued till the year 1051, when 
they were expelled by Abubeker ber: Omar, or as the Spa- 
niards cali him, Abul Texefien, an Arab of the Zinhagian 
tribe, with the affiftance of fome powerful Marabouts; the 
conqueror afflumed the title of Amir al Miminin, or chief of 
the faithful, and his fubjeéts were denominated Morabites, 
and corruptly Almoravides. 'Texefien, having fucceeded in 
driving the Arab tyrants out of Numidia and Lybia, and all 
the weitern parts, reduced under his dominion the whole 
province of ‘lingitania. He was fucceeded by his fon Jofeph, 
who laid the foundation of the city of Morocco, which he 
intended for the capital of his empire; but whilft he was 
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tnilding this city, he deputed an embaffy to the Zeneti who 
inhabited Tremecen, under a pretence of reclaiming them 
to the true faith; but the Zeneti affembled in hattile array 
at Amaf or Amia, their capital, and invaded the dominions 
of Jofeph with an army of 50,c00 men. The Zeneti, re- 
filled by the inhabitants of Fez, whofe fuccour they expeGed, 
were overpowered by Jofeph, fo that about a million ef per- 
fons are reckoned to have loft their lives in this conteft, and 
their country was depopulated ; but afterwards repeopled by 
a colony from Fez, who fettled there under the protection 
of their reigning kings. Jofeph directed his next attack 
againit the inhabitants of Fez, whom he fubdued and made 
tributaries, and extended his conquefts along the Mediter- 
ranean. He alfo purfued fome Arabian cheyks, who had 
not fubmitted to him, into their retreats, in the defarts of 
Lybia, and totally. fubdued them. The empire of the Mo- 
rabites, which was thus eftablifhed, and which promifed 
permanence, was neverthelefs of no long duration. This 
race was again expelled in the, 12th century by Moha- 
wedin, or Al Mohedi, a Marabout, who dethroned Bra- 
ham Ali, the Jaft emperor of the Zinhagian dynalty. 
This ufurper and his dfucceflor, denominated themfelves 
Mohavedins, and they were afterwards called Mohavades, 
Mohades, and Armouepes. However, they were extir- 
pated by: Abdulac, governor of Fez; and he was again 
itripped of his new conquefts by the fheriffs of Hafcen, 
the defcendants of the Arabian princes of the 1oth cen- 
tury. Wich a view of fecuring his new dominions, he di- 
vided Barbary into feveral fmall kingdoms or provinces, 
affigning to each afeparate chief. On this occafion Algiers 
was divided between four of their native princes ; one of 
whom had Tremecen, and the other three had Tenez, Al- 
giers proper, and Bujeya, and thus thefe four cities became 
the capitals of four diftinét kingdoms. For fome centuries 
thefe monarchs continued in mutual peace and amity ; but 
difputes arofe among them; and. Abu’l-fariz, prince of 
Tenez, declared war again{ft the king of Tremecen. Ina 
little while he became matter of both Tremecen and Bujeya. 
At his death he divided his kingdom between his three fons ; 
one of whom had Tenez, another Jigeri, and the third, 
whofe name was Abdalaniz, had Bujeyah. This lait at- 
tacked the king of Tremecen, and having fucceeded againtt 
him, the Algerines, who had been his tributaries, transferred 
their fubjeGtion and tribute to the conqueror, by which 
means he became fo powerful, that if the Spaniards had not 
interfered, he would have made himfelf matterof the whole 
ef Barbary. Their interpofition, however, checked his 
progrefs, and produced a tignal change in the afpe& of his 
affairs. In 1505 cardinal Kimenes, prime minilter of Fer- 
dinand V., king of Aragon, fent thither the count of Na- 
varre with a powerful army and fleet, principally with a view 
of reftraining the depredations of the Moors, who had beea 
banifhed from Spain about 12 years before ; and fuch was 
his fuccefs that he foon became maiter of Oran, Bujeyah, 
and other contiderable places. ‘The Algerines were alarmed ; 
and fought the fuceour of Selim Eutemi, a warlike Arabian 
prince, who poffefled the fertile territory of Mettijiah. He 
marched to their affiftance ; but his co-operation was ineffec- 
tual; and the Spaniards, having landed a confiderable num- 
ber of forces near Algiers, reduced this capital to fubjection, 
and compelled it to become tributary to Spain. They alfo 
erected a ftrong fort on the {mall ifland oppofite to the city, 
and thus prevented the Algerine Corfairs from failing into 
or out of that harbour. On the death of Ferdinand in 
1516, the Algerines made an effort for recovering their li- 
berty ; and they invited Barbaroffa, who was then on a 


crnize with a fquadron of gallies, to afGft them in ‘throwing 
off the Spanifh yoke, promifing hima gratuity correfponding 
toa fervice fo important. The bold and adventurous Core 
fair gladiy accepted the invitation ; and leaving his brother 
Hayradin with the fleet, and having difpatched 18 gallies 
and 13 barks to the affitlance of the Algerines, he hattened 
his march to them by land. At the head of 8co Turks, 
3000. Jirelites, and 2000 Moorifh volunteers, he dire@ed his 
courfe, not to Algiers, which needed his immediate pro- 
tection and affitance, but to Sherfinel, where Haffan, anc 
ther Corfair, had fettled. Having obliged him to furrender 
under a perfidious promife of friend{hip, he caufed his head: 
to be cut off, feized on his fhips, and compelled the Turks, 
who had been his adherents, to follow him in his new expe- 
dition. Thus reinforced, he approached Algiers.; and was 
conducted into the city by prince Eutemi, and the people, 
with acclamation and triumph. Lodged in one of the noble& 
apartments of the prince’s palace, and treated with every 
poffible token of refpeét by the deluded inhabitants, Bar 
barofia conceived the defgn of affuming the fovereignty 5 
but dreading oppofition on the part of the people, who were 
irritated by the unreflrained licentioufmels and infolence of 
his troops, he determined to facilitate his advancement to. 
the throne by the murder of the prizce, and then to be pro-. 
claimed king of Algiers by his own foldiers.. The meafure 
was no fooner projected than it was accomplifhed. As he 
was a gucit in the palace of Eutemi, he eatily found an op-- 
portunity of ftrangling him, and of thus removing the chief 
obftacle to his attainment of the fovereignty. The people 
f{ufpected him, but they dared neither to pumith him, nor even 
to complain of his conduét. Many of them, apprehending 
meafures of further violeuce and flaughter, abandoned the 
city and country ; and thofe who remained, endeavoured to 
fecure themfelves in their houfes, fo that the pirate and his 
followers were left complete mafters. At their requeft he 
afcended the throne, and was proclaimed with great pomps 
The ‘Turks and Moors, who attended the proceffion, ex~ 
claimed, as he paraded the ftreets on horfeback, ** Long live 
Aruch Barbarofla, the invincible king of Algiers, the chofen 
of God to deliver the people from the eppreffion of the 
Chriftians, and pour deftruétion on all that fhalk oppofe er 
refufe to obey him as their lawful fovereign.”? The Al- 
gerines foon experienced the evils they had apprehended. 
Barbarofla exercifed his fovereignty in the moft defpotic and 
cruel manner; and his Vurkih foldiers condu@ted them= 
felves with a degree of infolence and licentioufnefs, which 
rendered it dangerous for women and children of either fex 
to appear in the ftreets. The people were fpezdily drained 
and impoverifhed by the taxes that were levied upon them;. 
and yet none could venture to remonttrate,. or even to com- 
plain of the wretched condition to which they were reduced: 
The Algerine chiefs, perceiving the exafperated temper of 
the people, and obferving that Barbaroffa had alienated the 
affections of the warlike Arabs by his rapacious exaétions, 
and that he had difbanded the greateft part of his Moorifh 
troops, availed themfelves of thefe circumitances to make a 
bold attempt for regaining their liberty. A plot was formed; 
and a day was appointed for affaffinating Barbarofla and his 
Turks. But the fufpicious and watchful tyrant difcovered. 
the whole defign, and caufed the heads of 20 of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the confpiracy to be cut off at the door 


of the mofque into which they had entered at the hour 


of prayer, and their bodies to be thrown out on the dung- 
hills. He alfo confifeated their eflates, and laid a heav 
fine on others of their accomplices. This dreadful exe- 
cution fo terrified the Algerines, that they never en= 
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gaged in any fimilar attempt againft him or his fuc- 
cellors. . ' 

The young Arabian prince, the fon of Eutemi, was at 
this time uncer the proteGion of the marquis de Gomarez 
at Oran. Eager to revenge the wrongs which his family 
had fuffered, he propofed to the marquis a very praGticable 

lan for putting the city of Algiers into the poffeffion of the 
Beauith monarch, and this fcheme was laid before cardinal 
Ximenes. The cardinal approved it, and fent a fleet, with 
ro,c0o ferces, to drive Barbarofla and the Turks out of 
Algiers, and to reftore young Selim Eutemi. But the flect 
was difperfed by a ftorm; many of the Spaniards were 
drowned ; and thofe who efcaped to thore, were either killed 
by the Turks or made flaves.  “Vhe-Algerines, in concurrence 
with the Arabians and Moors, made their next application 
to Hamidel Abdes, king of Tenez, and requelled his aid 
againft Barbarofla and his adherents. This prince confented, 
on condition that the kingdom of Alyiers fhould be fettled 
upon him and his defcendants. When he entered the Al- 
gerine dominions at the head of 10,0co Moors, he was 
joined by the Arabians of the whole country. Barbarof- 
fa, however, with roco Turkifh mufqueteers and 500 
Granada Moors, defeated this numerous army; purined 
Hamidel to the gates of his capital, took the place, and ob- 
liged the inhabitants to acknowledze him for their fovereign. 
Parbarofla, having taken poilcffion of Tenez, received an 
embaffy from the inhabitants of Tremecen; who, diffatishied 
with the reigning prince, becaufe he had dethroned his 
nephew, requefted his affiftance to difpoffefs the ufurper, and 
offered him the fovercignty. The invitation was readily ac- 
cepted. Barbaroffa obliged the king of Tremecen, after a 
fevere engagement, to retire to his capital, where he was 
inftantly beheaded by his fubjects, and the conqueror re- 
ceived a frefh invitation to take poffeffion of the kingdom. 
When Barbaroffa, thus invefted with new power, began to 
tyrannize over his fubjeéts, the Tremecenians were exafpe- 
rated; and repenting of their having invited fuch a tyrant 
to their affiftance, they deliberated on the beft means for 
expelling him, and reftoring their lawful prince. Their 
defign, however, was difcovered, and many of the con- 
{pirators were cruelly maflacred. ‘The prince had fortunately 
made his efcape to Oran, and prt himfelf under the pro- 
teGtion of the marquis of Gomarcz, who fent immediate 
advice of his fituation to Charles V5 lately arrived in Spain 
with a powerful fleet and army. This politic monarch, fore- 
fecing the advantage that was likely to redound to him from 
placing the prince of ‘Tremecen on the throne, ordered for 
him a fuccour of 10,0co men, under the command of Go- 
marez or Comares, the governor of Oran. This army, in 
its march, was joined by prince Selim, and a great number 
of Arabs and Moors from the adjacent countries. Their 
firft enterprize wes the attack of Calau, an important for- 
trefs fituated between Tremecen and Algiers. This place, 
after a vigorous defence, was compelled to furrender, and, 
after a fevere plunder, delivered into the hands of the king 
of Tremecen. Barbareffa, fearing a revolt on the part of 
his own fubje&s, and difappointed in his expeCtations of 
affitance from the king of Fez, kept clofe in his capital. 
But upon the approach of the enemy he marched out of 
Tremecen, and determined to force his way through the 
hoftile army which was preparing to lay fiege to the city, to 
the ficdld. He was advifed, however, by his council to return 
and to fortify himfelf in the city ; but the inhabitants re- 
fufed him entrance, and he was therefore under a neceflity of 
retiring into the citadel, and of there waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to efcape.. Here he defended himfelé valiantly, and 


made feveral fuccefsful fallies during a long fiege ; but ap- 
prehenfive of famine from the failure of his provifions, he 
took the advantage of a fubterraneous paflage, through 
which he privately conveyed himfelf and his treafure. His 
flight was difcovered and he was purfued ; but ordering a 
confiderable quantity of his money, jewels, and plate, to be 
feattered in the way, he hoped by this {tratagem to divert 
the attention of his purfuers. The artifice failed; for the 
Spanifh general obliged the army to march on, till at length 
they overtook the fugitive on the banks of the river Haexda, 
about eight leagues from Tremecen. A bloody engage 
ment enfued ; but the Turks were overpowered by numbers ; 
they were all maffacred by the Spaniards, and Barbarofia, 
among the reft, in the 44th year of his age. This defeat 
occafioned great confternation at Algiers. The Turks, to 
whom the defence of the city was committed, were much 
alarmed ; and they foon agreed, as the beft meafure for pre- 
venting a revolt, to caufe Hayradin, the brother of Bar- 
barofla, to be proclaimed king of Algiers, and high ad- 
miral of the fea. In order to fecure himfelf from an infur- 
rection, which his tyrannical and oppreflive condu& had 
given him reafon to apprehend, he difpatched an ambaflador 
with magnificent prefents to Selim I. then emperor of Con- 
ftantinople, to notify the death of his brother, and to make 
him an offer of fubmitting the kingdom to his prote@ion, 
and to pay him an annual tribute in return for his effiftance. 
The Sultan was pleafed with this propofal ; received Hay- 
radin, called alfo Barbzroffa, under his protection, aud ap- 
pointed him h's bafhaw or viceroy over the kingdom of 
Algiers. Thus powerfully prote@ed and aided with troops, 
he prepared for executing two grand proje&ts which he had 
for fome time in contemplation. The firft was the deftruc- 
tion of the Spanifh fort, which was a great nuifance to his 
metropolis ; and the other was to render Algiers a comme- 
dious harbour, by building a mole from thence to the ifland, 
in order to fhelter them from the weather and the north fea, 
as well as from the guns of the Spanith fort, to avoid which - 
the fhips were obliged to lie about a mile welt of the town, 
where the anchorage was unfafe. Having fucceeded in 
taking the Spanifh fort, he employed no lefs than 30,000 
Chrittian flaves in the accomplifhment of his feccnd projeet, 
fo that his ftrong mole for the accommodation and fecurity 
of his fhips was completed in lefs than three years. The 
execution of thefe two important proje€&s added fo much 
ftrenoth and wealth not only tothe city but to the kingdom, 
that Hayradin became an objeét of terror, not only to the 
Moors and Arabians, but to the maritime Chriftian powers, 
and more particularly’to the Spaniards. The Sultan, either 
grateful for the fervices performed by Hayradin, or jealous 
of his power, advanced him to the dignity of captain bafhaw 
of the empire, and appointed Haffan, or Hafcen Aga, a 
Sardinian renegado, to fucceed him as bafhaw of Algiers. 
The depredations of Haffan on the coats of Italy and of 
Spain rouzed the refentment of pope Paul III. and of the 
emperor Charles V. The pope publifhed a bull, with a 
plenary abfolution of all fins, and the promife of the crown 
of martyrdom, to all who fhould fall in battle againit the in- 
fidels of Barbary; and the emperor equipped a powerful 
fleet, which he determined to command in perfon, in order 
to fubdue them. Accordingly Charles, with a fleet of 120 
fhips and 20 gallies, and 30,000 chofen troops, accompanied 
by a great number of noblemen and gentlemen, who ferved 
at their own expence as volunteers, from motives of religion 
and glory, fet fail towards the end of fummer in T541, and 
after a tedious and perilous voyage from Majorca to Africa, 
appeared on the coaft of Algiers. The fleet anchored at 
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cape Metafuz; about two {mall leagues to the eaft of Al- 
giers, and the army landed without oppofition. Haffan’s 
force, which garrifoned the city, amounted only to about 
800 Turks and five or 6000 Moors, without fire arms, poorly 
difciplined and accoutred. As Charles’s army drew near the 
city, the inhabitants were much alarmed; but when Haflan 
was f{ummoned to furrender, he returned, as fome fay, an am- 
biguous, and according to others, a fierce and haughty 
anfwer. On the fecond day, however, after the emperor’s 
landing, the clouds began to gather, and the heavens pre- 
fented a very threatening afpect. In the evening the raia 
fell, and the ftorm raged with violence through the whole 
night, fo that the foldiers who had neither tents nor fheiter, 
were much incommoded. ‘The ground alfo became fo wet, 
and the camp was fo much overflowed with water, that 
they could neither lie down, nor ftand without finking to 
the ankles inthe mud. heir matches alfo were extinguifhed, 
and their powder fo moiftened, that their mufkets were ufe- 
lefs. Haffan perceived their diftrefs, and availing himfelf of 
it, fallied out with his foldiers to attack them. In this 
fituation the whole army, with the emperor himfelf in perfon, 
was obliged to advance to fupport the difpirited and retreat- 
ing troops, who were firlt engaged, before the enemy could 
be repulfed; and they at length, after fpreading general 
confternation, and killing a great number of men, retired in 
good order. The hurricane, however, which {till continued, 

roduced a more dreadful difafter. The emperor’s fhips, on 
which depended the fafety and fubfiftence of his whole army, 
were driven from their anchors; fome of them dafhed againt{t 
each other, fome were beat to pieces upon the rocks, many 
were forced on fhore, and not a few were funk in the waves. 
In lefs than an hour, 15 fhips of war and 140 tranfports 
with 8000 men perifhed; and fuch of the unhappy crews as 
efcaped the fury of the fea, were murdered without mercy 
by the Arabs, as foon as they reached the land. ‘The em- 
peror ftood in filent anguifh and aftonifhment, beholding this 
fatal event, which at once blafted all his hopes of fuccefs, 
and buried in the deep the vaft ftores which he had provided, 
both for annoying the enemy and for fubfifting his own 
troops. At lalt the {torm abated, and afforded fome hopes 
that the fhips, which had efcaped, might fave the army from 
perifhing by famine, and tranfport them back te Europe. 
‘The approach of evening, however, difappointed thefe ex- 
pectations ; the fea was covered with darknefs 3 and it was 
impoflible for the officers aboard the fhips that had outlived 
the ftorm to fend any intelligence to their companions who 
were afhore ; thus they remained during the night in all the 
anguifh of fufpence and uncertainty. Next day, a boat 
difpatched by Doria, the admiral, againft whofe advice this 
expedition had been undertaken, reached land, with infor- 
mation, that having weathered out the {torm, to which, 
during 50 years’ knowledge of the fea, he had never feen 
any equal in fiercenefs and horror, he had found it neceflary 
to bearaway with his fhattered fhips to cape Metafuz. He 
advifed the emperor, as the face of the fky was ftill lowering 
and tempeltuous, to march with all {peed to that place, 
where the troops could reimbark with greater eafe. Me- 
tafuz was three days’ march from the emperor’s camp ;_ his 
provifions were confumed; and his followers, exhautted with 
jatigue, and difpirited with a fucceflion of hardfhips, were 
in no condition to encounter new toils. But no alternative 
remained; they were ordered inftantly to march; fome of 
them could fcarely fuftain the weight of their arms ; others, 
{pent with the toil of forcing their way through deep and 
almoft impaflable roads, funk down and died ; many perifhed 
by famine, as the whole army fubfifted chiefly on roots and 
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berries, or the fleth of horfes, tilled by the emperor's 
order and dillributed among the feveral battalions; many 
were drowned in brooks, fwoln by the exceffive rain, which, 
in pafling them, they were obliged to wade up to the chin 5. 
and not a few were killed by the enemy, who, during the 
greatelt part of their retreat, alarmed, harafled and annoyed 
them night and day. At laft they arrived at Metafuz; and 
here they were fupplied with plenty of provition, and cheered 
with the profpect of fafety. When the forces were em- 
barked, a new {torm arofe, which by its fury fcattered the 
fleet, and oblized them, feparately, to make towards fuch 
ports in Spain or [taly as they could firft reach. The em- 
peror himfelf, after efcaping great danger, and being forced 
into the port of Bugia, in Africa, where he was obliged by 
contrary winds to remain feveral weeks, arrived at lait in 
Spain in a very diftreffed condition. 

Haffan, the bafhaw of Algiers, after this fignal deliver- 
ance, undertook an expedition againft Muley Hammed, 
king of Tremecen, who had fubmitted to Charles V., in 
order to be reftored to his kingdom; but this prince pur- 
chafed peace for a large fum of money, and became his tri- 
butary. Soon after this expedition Haflan died in the 66th 
year of his age, and was fucceeded by Haji, who was com- 
pelled to furrender his dignity, much refprcted as he was by 
the Algerines, to Haffan, the fou of Hayradin, the brother 
of Barbaroffa, whom Sultan Solyman had been prevailed 
upon to appoint bafhaw of Algiers. Haffan was engaged 
in various enterprifes againft Tremecen, which was at length 
taken and plundered by the Algerines; and the head of 
Abdallah, the youngelt fon of the Sheriff, who had been 
killed in a previous engagement, was put into an iron cage, 
and placed on the principal gate of the city, called Bab 
Azoun, where it continued till the year 1573. During an 
interval of peace, Haflan ere€ted fome public edifices at 
Algiers, and performed other ufeful acts both at Algiers and 
in his alcaydefhip of Tenez, which rendered his government 
popular, and his death an occafion of regret. His fucceffor 
was Salha Rais, the fifth bafhaw of Algiers, and the firlt of 
Arabian extraét, that ever governed the Algerines. OF this 
bafhaw, who was much refpected, and who died inthe 7oth 
year of his age, it is faid, that he was {teady in all his refo- 
lutions and fuccefsful in all his enterprifes. From Metafuz, 
where he died, his body was removed to Algiers and buried 
among the bafhaws, his predeceffors, in the fepulchre near the 
fea-fide, over which his unfortunate fucceflor, Haffan Corfo, 
caufed a handfome dome to be erected. Corfo, who was- 
advanced to the dignity of bafhaw by the intereft of the 
Janizaries, was difplaced in four months by Tekelli, a 
principal Turk of the grand Signior’s court. He was at 
firft oppofed by the Algerines, but at laft they were under 
a neceflity of fubmitting to him. One of the firft a@s of 
his government was to condemn Corfo, who welcomed him 
on his arrival, and peaceably furrendered his dignity, to the 
chinhun, or hook; a dreadful punifhment, on which he hung 
by the ribs three whole days, and expired in the moft exqui- 
fite torture. Alifardo, governor of Bugia, who was rec- 
koned immenfely rich, alfo fell a facrifice to the inexorable 
Tekelli, who, after infli€ting the cruel tortures of battina- 
doing, burning and f{carifving him, in order to obtain a 
difcovery of his wealth, ordered him to be impaled alive. 
This a& of cruelty, and the ignominious punifhment of Corfo, 
raifed a general refentment among the Janizaries. . Yufef, 
governor of Tremecen, determined’ likewife to revenge his 
death; and at a time when the plague raged furioufly at 
Algiers, and Tckelli had removed to an old demolifhed town 
near the fea, about five miles weltward, he fecretly and 
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fpeedily marehed to the place of his retirement, before Te- 
kelli had any apprehenfion of his defign. Tekclli fled, and 
was clofely purfued by Yufef, who at length overtook him 
and pierced him feverai times with his javelin, till he expired. 
This a&tion was highly applauded by all the Janizaries ; and 
upon Yufef’s entering into Algiers, he was received with 
univerfal acclamation, as their deliverer from the tyranny of 
Tekelli, who fell a jutt facrifice to his avarice and cruelty, in 
the soth year of his age and third month of his viceroyfhip. 
Yufef was unanimeufly chofen bafhaw of Algiers, but foon 
died, to the great grief of the Algerines, by whom he was 
buried in the fame grave with the unfortunate Haffan Corfo. 
The new viceroy appointed by the Porte was Haflan, the 
fon of Hayradin, who had been difplaced by Selha Rais, at 
the inftigation of Raitan, and who had now the good fortune 
to be reflored to his Algerine government. His firft enter- 
prife was directed againft Tremecen, in which he was de- 
feated with great lofs. The next year proved more glorious 
to the Algerines, who encountered the Spaniards in their 
expedition againft Moftagan, under the command of the 
brave count d’Alcandela. The caufe of this defeat was the 
count’s exeefs of valour, or rather his precipitance, in en- 
gaging the enemy before he received the fupply of troops 
that were deftined to this fervice; and the confequence was 
the lofs of his own life, the total rout of his army, and the 
captivity of above 12,000 Spaniards, among whom were 
the fon of the count, and many other noblemen and 
gentlemen. " 

Haffan, after this victory, returned to Algiers, laden 
with laurels and fpoils. His next expedition was direGted 
againft Abdalazis, prince of the Beni Abbas, who inhabited 
the mountains, and who had difcontimued to pay the ufual 
tribute to the Algerine ftate. Having for this purpofe col- 
leGted a large army, he commenced the war, which was foon 
terminated by the death of Abdalazis, in confequence of a 
mufket ball, which penetrated his breaft. About this time 
the Mariilian merchants began, with the permiffion of Haf- 
fan, to build a fort on thefe coafts, at a {mall diftance from 
Calle, where the French have fince fettled; but the fort was 
in a few years demolifhed by the Algerine forces, under 
pretence that the French had bought all the corn, and caufed 
a famine in their kingdom. 

Haffan, having married the king of Cuco’s daughter, 
permitted the fubjeéts of this prince to purchafe ammunition 
at Algiers; and this traffic gave fuch offence, that the Ja- 
nizaries made an infurretion, feized on the bafhaw and fome 
other officers, and fent them in irons to Conftantinople, ac- 
eufing Haffan to the Porte of having a defign to make him- 
felf king of Algiers. Upon their arrival, they vindicated 
their condu& to the fatisfaction of the Porte, and were fet 
at liberty; but a new viceroy was fent to Algiers. The 
name of this bafhaw was Ahamed, or Achmet ; he was a 
favourite of the Sultan, and'infatiably avaricious ; and had 
bought his dignity with a view to the emoluments that were 
likely to accrue from it. He enjoyed it, however, only four 
months; and Haffan was reitored. Such was the joy of 
the Algerines on his return, that even the women appeared 
on the terraces and balconies to welcome him. Having 
colleéted a very numerous and powerful army and fleet, he 
fet out on his expedition again{t Marfa al Quibbir; intend- 
ing, after the reduction of this place, to attempe that of 
Auran or Oran. This city was commanded by the count 
d’Alcandela, who fucceeded his father; and the former by 
his brother Don Martin de Cordova, who had obtained his 


fence againft the Turks. Hiaffan, after having made feveral 


vigorous attacks both by fea and land, and fuffering feveral 
repulfes, very fatal to his troops, was obliged to retire pre« 
cipitately from the fiege by the approach of the Genocfe 
admiral Doria, who was advancing with a powerful fuccour 
from Genoa, Naples, and Sicily. This Chriitan armada 
having miffed its aim of intercepting the Algerine gallies, 
bore away for Pennon de Velez, hoping to drive them out 
of that harbour, but it was fhamefully repulfed by a few 
Turks that were then in garrifon and compelled to fail away 
with no {mall lofs and ignominy. The lofs of this place in 
the courfe of the next year was much regretted by the Al- 
gerines and their bafhaw, and alfo by Sultan Solyman. 
Haflan was difplaced by Mahamed bathaw, the fon of Selha 
Rais; and departed for Conftantinople, where, three years 
after, wiz. in 1570, he died in the soth year of his age. 
Mahamed, upon his firft arrival, performed feveral public- 
fpirited a€ts, which attached to him the love of all the Al- 
gerines. Whilft he was confulting how to advance the 
Algerine power and wealth, a Spanifh adventurer, named 
Gafcon, was meditating a defign againithim. This was no- 
thing lefs than to furprife the whole piratical navy in the bay, 
and to fet all the fhips on fire in the dead of the night. For 
this purpofe he obtained the permiffion of king Philip II. 
and a fupply of all neceffary veffels and materials. Having 
advanced to the Mole-gate, and difperfed his men with their 
fire-works, the garrifon, during the delay of the execution 
of his plot, was alarmed, and Gafcon was under a neceflity 
of fecuring himielf by flight; but being purfued and over- 
taken, he was brought back to Algiers; and the bafhaw or- 
dered a gibbet of confiderable height to be ereéted on the 
{pot where he landed, on which he was hoifted, and hung 
by the feet, that he might die in the moft exquilite torture; 
and as an infult on his mafter, the king’s commiffion was 
faftened to his toes. Soon after he was fufpended, a flrong 
reprefentation was made in his favour, and ir a little while 
the bathaw ordered him to be taken down. This lenity of 
the bafhaw occafioned great murmurs among the people ; 
and the unhappy Gafcon was ordered to be hoifted up by a 
pully to the top of the execution wall and let down again 
upon the chinhun or hook, which occafioned his inftant 
death ; and his body was hung up in terrorem. This unfuc- 
cefsful project of Gafcon has procured for him a place 
among the Spanifh martyrs. Mahamed, after enjoying his 
government for about 14 months, was removed in order to 
make way for the acceffion of the Corfair Hali Fartaz, or 
Scald-head, commonly known by the name of Ochali, who 
was appointed his fucceflor by the Ottoman court. Ochali 
arrived at Algiers in 1586, when the war againft the revolted 
Morefcoes in Granada was at its height. Being folicited to 
affift them againft the Spaniards, he confented that fome few 
perions fhould go to this fervice as volunteers, but he declined 
taking any oftenfible and aétive part in it. In the firft year 
of his government, he laid the foundation of the fortrefs 
called Bebal-weyd Cattle. Next year he totally reduced the 
kingdom of Tunis, which was then under the proteétion of 
Spain, to the obedience of the Ottoman empire. Having 
continued a whole year at Tunis, he left the place, and 
afligned the office of his viceroy to a Sardinian renegado, 
named Ramadan Sardo, who became afterwards bafhaw of 
Algiers. This perfon raifed himfelf from the condition of a 
flave to this dignity, by his fuperior underftanding and good 
condu&. He became mafter of the Arabic and Turkifh 
language; read and wrote well; and having followed traffic 


«for fome time, he was adopted, on account of his good qua- 
hberty at an immenfe fum, and now made a moft gallant de- . 


lities, by Hali bafhaw, who appointed him his deputy go- 
vernor. in the city of Fez; and in confequence of the ap- 
plication. 
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plication of the Algerines in his favour to the Sultan, he 
was appointed bafhaw of Algiers. In 1577, after governing 
Algiers little more than three years, he was forced to refign 
his office to Haffan Venedic bafhaw, a Venetian renegado, 
During the whole government of Ramadan, it was conduéted 
with fo much juftice and equity, that a fingle complaint was 
not uttered again{t it. The conduét of his fucceffor was 
very different; his adminiftration was. fo oppreflive, that 
complaints being preferred again{t him to the Porte, he was 
recalled, after being in office three years and a quarter; and 
a new bafhaw, Jafler Aga, an Hungarian renegado, ap- 
pointed in his room, A. D. 1550, At the commencement 
of his government, Algiers was reduced to the greateft mi- 
fery by famine, fo that.Sooo Arabians and Moors are faid 
to have died in the ftreets for want in fix weeks, chiefly 
through the avarice of Jaffer’s predeceffor, who quitted his 
adminiltration with immenfe wealth amidit the execrations of 
the people. Jafler was of a generous difpofition, and did 
every thing in his power to relieve and mitigate the diftrefs 
of the country ; he alfo exercifed ftri&t juftice again{t thofe 
who abufed the power with which they were entrufted. A 
plot, however, was formed againft him; but the execution 
of it was prevented by fome of the principal officers of the 
Janizaries to whom it was propofed; who declared, that 
they would prefer being cut in pieces to the ignominy of 
proving traitors to the Sultan, and his worthy Jaffer Aga. 
By the inconflancy of the Ottoman court Jafler was dif- 
placed, and the infamous Hafan reflored to the dignity of 
bafhaw. He clofed his life at Conftantinople by poifon, 
adminiftered to him by therenegado Cigala, who fucceeded 
him in the poft of captain bafhaw. The new bafhaw of 
Algiers was Memmi Arnaud, an Albanian. This officer 
exhibited fignal proofs of his great capacity and ftni& juftice; 
and gave much fatisfa€tion, not only to the Algerines, but 
to thofe Chriftian merchants who traded with them. During 
his adininiftration, As D. 1555, Morat Rais ventured to fail 
through the Straits of Gibraltar into the Atlantic, and thence 
to the Canarics, and he was the firft of the Barbary Corfairs 
who engaged in an expedition of this kind. After a govern- 
mieut cf two years, Memmi was fucceeded in 1586 by the ra- 
pacious Achmed, who purchafed the viceroyfhip of Algiers 
for a large fum, and exercifed his government by violent ex- 
tortions. His fucceflor Hidir gained the office by the fame 
means,andconduéted it in a manner fo haughty and tyrannical, 
that the Algerines were made very happy by his recal in 
15923 but fuch was his intereft with the Porte, that after a 
fhort interval he was nominated bafhaw a fecond time, to the 
great concern and mortification of the Algerines. Muftapha 
fucceeded in difplacing this arbitrary and rapacious tyrant, 
and fecured the affectionate attachment of the people by his 
courteoufnefs and generofity ; though nothing remarkable 
happened, during his adminitration, excepting that he re- 
paired the mole, fortifications, and other public buildings. 
At the beginning of the 17th century the Algerines 
complained to the Porte in very {trong terms of remonttrance 
of the oppreffive condu& of the Turkifh viceroys, and in 
confequence of this remonitrance obtained leave to chufe 
their own Deys. They engaged, that the ufual tribute 
fhould be faithfully tranfmitted to the Porte; to acknow- 
ledge the Grand Signior for their fovereign ; to be ready 
on all occafions to affilt him with their forces and fhip- 
ping; to pay a due refpe& to his bafhaws, and to 
maintain them ina manner fuitable to their dignity ; pro- 
vided that the goverment of Algiers fhould be wholly 
committed to the direétion of the Dey and his douwan. The 
great douwan proceeded to the eletion of a Dey from their 
owa body, and to enaét a variety of laws and regulations 


for the better maintenance of this new form of government. 
This century, however, opened with a frefh attempt of the 
Spaniards on the capital of this kingdom, under the conduc 
of the famous John Andrew Doria, but the event of it, in 
confequence of adverfe winds, was unfuccefsful. The Al- 
gerines, in order to counteraé thefe renewed attempts, de- 
termined to direct their attention to the improvement of 
their navy ; and in 1616 they had fo far fuccceded, that it 
confifted of 40 fail of fhips, of between 205 and 400 tons, 
divided into two {quadrons; one of 18 fail lay before the 
port of Malaga, and the other, without the Straits, at the 
cape of Santa Maria, ketwcen Lifbon and Seyille, where they 
attacked all Chriftian fhips, without diftinétior, that came 
in their way, and rendered themfelves formidable. to all the 
maritime ftates of Chrittendom. The.French were the firlt 
who dared to refent this contemptuous breach of treaty ; 
and M. Beaulicu was fent with a flect of 50 fail of men of 
war and gallies againit the Algerines; but upon his departure, 
they returned to their accultomed depredations on the Spa- 
nifh coafts, which, being beft. known by the expelled Mo- 
ref{coes, were expofed to all the barbarity and refentment of 
thefe exafperated infidels... In 1620, in confequence of the 
earneft folicitations of the Spanifh court, by means of Gon- 
demar, an Eenglith {quadren was fent into the Mediterranean, 
under the conduét of admiral fir Robert Manfel. He di- 
rected his courfe to the bay of Algiers, and attempted to 
fet fire to the fhipping in the harbour, but returned without 
doing much damage. As foon as he retired, the Alger: w 
Corfairs put to fea, and made prize of about 40 good fhips 
belonging to the fubjects of the Englifh fovercign. With 
all the European powers, except the Dutch, the Algerines 
were at open dehance ; but to them they fent a propofal, 
A. D. 1625, addrefled to the prince of Orange, that if they 
would fit out 20 fail of fhips to be employed in the next 
year againft the Spaniards, they would join them with 60 
fail; but the propofal was not accepted. In the next year 
the Collogics, or Coulolies, i.e. the children of fuch Turks 
as had been permitted to marry at Algiers, formed a con- 
{piracy, and feized on the citadel of Algiers, and had very 
nearly made themfelves matters cf that flate. The plot was 
difcovered, and the infurgents were defeated with great flangh- 
ter. About two years after this conf{piracy, the Algerine 
ftate underwent a memorable change, by which they became 
foon after able to fhake off the Ottoman yoke, and to be- 
come an independent {tate uncer their own Deys. 

The occafion of this revolution was a truce for 25 years, 
which Amurath 1V. had concluded with the emperor Fer- 
dinand II. This truce was univerfally difapproved by the 
Barbary Corfairs; and by none more than the Algerines, 
who were become haughty and opulent in confequence of 
their gainful depredations on the Chriftians for the laft three 
years. They and their neighbours unanimoufly refolved, to 
fet up for three independent -flates, and to confider them- 
felves as wholly unconcerned in any treaties which were 
made by the Porte with any Chrillian power. Having 
adopted this refolution, the Algerines began to make prizes 
of {everal fhips belonging to powers at peace with the Otto- 
man Porte, and even purfued fome of them to the port of 
Rhodes and carried themoff. They did the fame at Salamis, 
in the ifle of Cyprus; and at Alexandretta, they not only 
feized a Dutch fhip and a polacre, but ventured on fhore, 


‘plundered the magazines and warehoufes, and then fet them 


on fire. They alfo drove the French away from a new fort, 
called the baftion of France, which Louis XI]. depending 
on his league with the Turks, had erected on their coats, 
inftead of that which had been formerly conftruéted by the 
Marfilians. The Porte confidered thefe depredations as open 
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inffances of defiance to his authority ; but as he was much 
occupied by the Perfian war, and other difturbances in the 
Eat, his grand vizir and courtiers were allowed to compound 
with thefe pirates, by fharing their fpoils. -Having, for 
form fake, reprimanded and threatened them, they returned 
an infolent reply, declaring that they were the only bulwark 
againit the Spaniards, who were the fworn encmics of the 
Moflem name, and that if they paid a pundtilious regard to 
every circnmiftance that could procure peace, or liberty to 
trade with the Ottoman empire, they mutt fet fire to all their 
fhipping, and become mere camel-drivers in order to obtaina 
fubfiftence. ciccordingly the Algerines purfued their pivatical 
excurfions at fea for many years with impunity. Amongft 
other enterprifes in which they engaged, they furpriled the 
baltion ef France upon their own coait, containing about 600 
inhabitants, whom, with all their effe@s and thips, they carried 
off to Algiers. In the courfe of the following year they fitted 
outa fleet, with which they ranged the feas and feized all 
the Chriitian fhipping that fell in their way ; and they even 
meditated an attack upon Loretto, which would have proved 
a great prize. But in this obje&t they were prevented from 
fucceeding by contrary winds ; however they made a defcent 
on Puglia, in the kingdom of Naples, where they made 
captives of both fexes, and fteering towards Dalmatia, they 
f{coured the Adriatic, and loading themfelves with immenfe 
plunder, left thofe coaits in the utmoft confternation. The 
Venetians, alarmed at their depredations, equipped a power- 
ful fleet of 25 fail, under the command of admiral Capello, 
who had orders to burn, fink, and take all the Barbary 
corfairs, wherever he found them. The Al!gerine admiral 
was overtaken by this fleet; and an obftinate conflict en- 
fued, which terminated in the defeat of the Algerines ; but 
Capello was recalled, and the republic were under a neceflity 
ef purchafing peace with the Porte, at the expence of 
500,000 ducats. The news of this defeat and lofs, which 
were owing to the avarice of the Algerine admiral, filled 
Algiers with inexpreffible grief and confufion, and the 
whole city was preparing for a general infurreGiion ; but it 
was prevented by a proclamation of the bafhaw and douwan, 
who exprefsly prohibitea all complaints under the fevereit 
penalties. Application was made to the Porte for an order, 
that the Venetians, fettled in the Levant, fhould indemnify 
them for the lofs they had fuflained. Their requeft was re- 
jeCted, and they were under a neceffity of repairing their 
loffes at their own charge. One of their corfairs foon landed 
with a frefh fupply of 600 flaves of both fexes, which he 
had brought from. the coaft of Iceland. In two years after 
this difafter, the Algerines appeared at fea with a ftronger 
and more numerous fleet than they had ever equipped before. 
This fleet, confilting of 65 fail, befides other gallies and in- 
ferior veffels, performed many exploits in diferent parts of 
the Mediterranean, which our limits will not allew us to 
recount. It is fufficient to-obferve, that the Algcrines be- 
came quickly more powerful and more formidable than ever 
to the European powers, and plundered the fubjeéts of 
England, France, and Holland. As for Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, they determined never to make any peace with 
them, as they were {worn enemies to the Mahometan religion, 
In this height of power and grandeur, which the Algerine 
ftate had attained, the Englifn, French, and Dutch,. were 

lad to fecure peace with it at any rate. About the latter 
end of the reign of Charles Il. the Britifh nation obtained 
from the Algenines that lafting alliance, which, with fome 
renewals, additions, and alterations, hath fubfiited to this 
day. The outrages committed by them on the coafts of 
Provence and Languedoc, induced Louis XIV. to equip a 


confiderable ficet, and the command of it was affigned to the 
marquis Du Quefne, vice-admiral of France. Sailing to 
their capital, he bombarded and cannenaded it with uch 
fury, that im a little time the whole town was in flames, and 
the terrified inhabitants were preparing to leave the place ; 
but the wind fuddenly changing, he was obliged to return 
for Toulon. When the florm fubfided, the douwan affem- 
bled, and ordered a fleet of gallies and galliots to fail imme- 
diately for the coafts of Provence, where they committed 
Greadtul ravages. The French, apprifed of this outrage, 
fitted out a new armament at Toulon and Marfeilles ;. and 
the Algerines repaired their walls and fortified the town, in 
order to be ready for their expeéted attack. In May 1633, 
the French fquadron caft anchor before Algiers, as it was 
determined to bombard the town, and the execution of their 
purpofe was attended with creadful havoc. Upon this. the 
whole government of the town fued for peace; but fome 
delay having taken place with regard to the furrender of 
captives, holtilitics were renewed ; and the greateft part of 
the city was reduced to afhes, and the fire burnt with fuch 
vehemence, that the fea was enlightened by it to the diltance 
of above two leagues. The Algerine commander, in the 
mid{t of this feene, caufed all the French who were in the 
town to be cruelly butchered, and ordered their conful to be 
faftened alive to the mouth cf a mortar, and fhot againit 
their navy inftead of a bomb. The French admiral, exai- 
perated by this unheard-of inftance of inhumanity,. did not 
leave Algiers till he had utterly deltroyed all their fhipping, 
fortifications, buildings, and, indeed, almoft all the lower 
part, and above two-thirds of the upper part of the city. 
After his departure the Algerines ferioufly thought of pro- 
curing a peace with France ; and for this purpofe they de- 
puted an ambaffador to fupplicate pardon for the murder 
of the conful, which they attributed to the populace, and 
to fue for peace. ‘The fpeech of their envoy on this occa- 
fion was a matterly addrefs. Phe refult of their fubmiffion 
was aratification of the peace at Paris in the courfe of the 
following year: upon which the Dey and douwan proceed; 
ed to repair the dreadful dilapidations which the metropolis 
had fuffered. In 2686, the Algerines concluded a treaty of 
peace with England, which was renewed in the fecond year 
of James: I]. and in the fecond year of king William’s reign, 
and again in the reign of George {L. when all former trea- 
tics with the Algerine Republic were ratified. The only 
remedy to which recoerfe has been had. for the occafional 
violations: of this. treaty has- been that of making reprifals, 
inftances of which have frequently occurred. But it was 
not till after the capture of Gibraliar and Port Mahon, by 
fir George Rooke, that Great Britain could have a fuf- 
ficient check upon them to oblige them to the obfervation of 
treaties ; and fince this period they have been accuftomed to 
pay a greater deference to the Englifh. than to any. other 
European power.. In the year 1708, the Algerines retook 
from the Spaniards the city of Oran, and were at great pains 
to ftrengther itwith new fortifications ; but,.notwithftand- 
ing thefe precautions, it was- retaken in 1737. The year 
1710 was fignally propitious to Algiers, upon: feveral ac- 
counts ; as, firft, the aifaffination of their worthlefs Dey 
Ibrahim, furnamed the Madman ;, 2dly, the cleétion of the 
brave Hali to the throne; and, 3dly, the expulfion of the 
Turkifh bafhaw, the abolifhment of that dignity by the con, 
rage and addrefs of the new Dey, and the union of that of-, 
fice with that of the Dey. This introduced that form of 
government which ftill fubfifts m Algiers. Mod. Un. Hitt. 
vol. xv. p. I—93.. Robertfon’s Hilt. of Ch. V. p. g8—100., 
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The government of the Algerines confifts of the Dey, who 
may be compared to the former Dutch Stadtholders, and of 
a douwan, or Common Council. The Dey is chofen out 
of the army ; each order, even the moft st BaP having an 
equal right and title to that dignity with the highelt. Every 
bold and afpiring foldier, however obfcure his origin, may 
be confidered asthe heir apparent to the throne ; nor does 
he wait for his acceffion till ficknefs or old age fhall have re- 
moved the prefent ruler, provided that he can proteét him- 
felf by the fame fcymetar which he plunges into the brealt 
of his predeceffor. Accordingly the fucceflion at Algiers 
has been’ ufually very rapid ; and Dr. Shaw obferves, that 
{carcely one in ten has had the good fortune to die in his 
bed ; and thofe who have enjoyed their power for a longer 
period, have fecured it, not fo much by the attachment and 
good will of the people, as by their own fagacity in perceiv- 
ing the firft tendency of an infurrection ; and by their abi- 
lity to check it by the death of the con{pirators before they 
have had an opportunity for accomplithing their defigns. 
This fa@ious and difcontented humour has, however, in fome 
degree, fubfided, and the power of the Dey is more perma- 
nent than it ufed to be, though he is ftill liable to be de- 
prived of it by unforefeen rebellion, arifing from trivial cir- 
cumftances, and unavoidable affaflination. “The whole body 
of the militia is concerned in the ele€tion of a new Dey, and 
every perfon, however low his rank, claims a right of voting. 
Every eleGtion is of courfe generally attended with tumult, 
and fometimes with ferious contefts and bloodfhed. When 
the choice is determined, the perfon elected is faluted with 
words which fignify, « God blefs, or profper you:” and 
he is then invefted with the kaftan, or infignia of fovereignty, 
whilft the Cadi, or Chief Judge, addrefles him with a con- 
gratulatory {peech, and an exhortation to govern with equity, 
and to maintain the liberty, and promote the welfare of his 
fubje@s. The dowwan, or divan, at firft confifted of about 
800 military officers, without whofe counfel and confent the 
Dey could not a& ; and on extraordinary occafions, all the 
officers that refided at Algiers, amounting to above 1500, 
were fummoned to affift. But fince the Deys have become 
more powerful and independent, the douwan is principally 
compofed of thirty yiah-bafhaws, with the mufti and cadi, 
upon fome emergencies ; and upon the election of a new 
Dey, the whole foldiery, as we have obferved, are allowed to 
give their votes. Of late the douwan is little regarded ; it 
3s, indeed, formally convened, for the purpofe of lanctioning 
meafures previoufly concerted betwixt the Dey and his fa- 
vourites; fo that, in effect, the whole power is lodged in one 
perfon. The next officer in dignity and power to the Dey 
is the Aga, a general of the Janizaries, who is one of the 
oldeft officers of the army, and enjoys his poft for two 
months, and is fueceeded by the chiah, or next fenior officer, 
or eldeft yiah-bafhaw. During thefe two months, the keys 
of the metropolis are in his cultody all military orders are 
iffued in his name, and the fentence of the Dey upon any fol- 
dier that has offended, is executed in the court of his palace. 
When he is difplaced, he is confidered as mazoul, or fuperan- 
nuated, and receives his pay, and is occafionally fammoned 
to affift with his advice, but not with his vote, at the grand 
council. The next officer to the aga is the fecretary of ttate, 
who regifters all public aéts; and next to him are 24 or 30 
chia-bafhaws, or chief colonels, from whom are commonly 

’ ehofen ambaffadors to foreign courts, or meflengers, to incul- 
eate the orders of the Dey through the realm. Next to thefe 
are the bolluk-bafhaws, or eldeft captains; after them the ol- 
dah-bafhaws, or lieutenants, 400 in number ; .and other mili- 
tary officers are vakelards, or purveyors of the army, peys, and 
foulaks. The officers now enumerated, compofe the dou- 


wan, The firength of this kingdom confifts of its land and 
fea forces. Its ilrong cities are few, and it has fewer gar- 
rifons, which are weakly fortified and guarded. Dr. Shaw, 
in 1732, computed the whole force of Algiers to be 6,560 
military Turks and Coloulies, 2,000 of whom were excufed 
from duty, 1,009 employed in relieving garrifons, and the 
re(t affigned to their cruizing veffels, or forming the ‘three 
flying camps which, every fummer, attend the provincial 
viceroys. ‘lo the ‘Turkifh troops may be added about 2,000 
zwowah, as the Moorith horfe and foot are called. The de- 
ficiency of their army ts fupplied by recruits, colleGed by 
their cruifing veffels once in five or fix years, in the Levant ; 
and thefe are commonly fhepherds, outlaws, and perfons of 
the loweft condition. Befides thefe, the Dey, on occafions 
of emergency, enrols the cologlies, or coloulies, who are 
the fons of {uch foldiers as have been permitted to marry at 
Algiers; but thefe are dangerous perfons, and are not much 
encouraged, and when they are admitted into the army they 
are excluded from the honour of being Dey, aga of the Ja- 
nizaries, and other cenfiderable offices and employments. 
The officers of the Algerine army are the aga or general, 30 
chia-bafhaws or colonels, 800 bolluk-bafhaws or captains, and 
about 400 oldah-bafhaws or lieutenants: and thefe feveral 
pofts are attained, not by money or intereft, but by feniority. 
The pay of the army is very {mall, the youngeft foldier re- 
ceiving only 406 afpers every two months, and the oldeft, or 
thofe in full pay, no more than 5,800, of which 696 make 
adollar. The whole army, therefore, with regard to its de- 
mands upon the government, may be reduced to about 3,500, 
fo that a fum, lefs than 200,000 dollars, or betwixt 30 and 
40,000. of our money, will defray its expence. Befides the 
pay, thofe chiah and bolluk-bathaws, that are unmarried, have 
each eight loaves of bread a day, and the oda-bafhaws and 
private foldiers, of the fame condition, have four; each loaf 
being about five ounces in weight, and three afpers in value. 
In their battles or engagements, the fpahics or cavalry, are 
of little fervice; their principal dependance is on the in= 
fantry. Their fighting is always at adiltance; {mall parties, 
or platoons, continually advancing in full career from the 
main body ; and after they have difcharged their fire-arms, 
or their javelins, they as {fpeedily retreat, and make way for 
others: and hence it happens, that if a few perfons are killed, 
the battle is called bloody. 

The naval force of Algiers is more formidable than its 
army. It commonly confilts of 20 fhips ; one of which be- 
longs to the government, and is afligned to the admiral ; 
but all the rett belong to private perfons. The Corfairs, 
though they are not allowed any concern in the affairs of 
ftate, nor in the election of the Dey, are held in great ef- 
teem, on acccunt of the prizes they continually bring in, 
which are one main fource of the public revenue, and the 
means of procuring them refpect from the Chrillian powers 
for the fecurity of their trade. ‘The government claims an 
eighth part of all the prizes, flaves, cargo, and veffel; the 
reit being divided amongft the proprietors and fhip’s com- 
pany. Paffengers are entitled to a fhare in their prizes. All 
the officers of the fhips muft be either Turks or Coloulies ; 
the Moors not being allowed to come upon the quarter- deck, 
or into the gun-room, unlefs they are fent for: but Chrif- 
tian flaves are permitted to a& as feamen or inferior officers, 
and allowed a fhare according to their abilities and beha- 
viour. The Dey of Algiers pays no other revenue to the 
Porte than a certain number of fine boys, or youths, and 
fome other annual prefents. His own income is vatioufly 
computed: fome eftimating it at 40,000 ducats, whillt 
others raife it to 400,000, and others to 600,000. Dr. Shaw 
computes the yearly taxes of the whole kingdom at 300,000 

3 dollars ; 
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dollars; but he fuppofes that the eighth part of the prizes, 
the effeéts of perfous who die without children, contributions 
from the diftriéts, together with prefents from foreigners, 
fines and oppreflions, may produce as much more. 

The commerce of Algiers is princtpally carried on by 
their corfairs or pirates, ard with this view it is certainly the 
interelt of the Algerines to be at war with thofe nations that 
trade in the Mediterranean ; becaufe they have always found 
that the balance of the captures made by them was greatly 
on their fide, both with regard to number and value ; and 
without fuch a conftant fupply, their ftate could not fupport 
itfelf, or prevent the moft dangerous infurrections. On the 
other hand, all the maritime powers in Europe wifh to be 
at peace with the Algerines. Neverthelefs, free Chriftians, 
Jews, native or foreign, Arabians, and Moors, are permitted 

“to exercife a free commerce both by fea and land, together 
with other trades and manufaCtures in filk, cotton, wool, 
leather, and other commodities. hefe, however, are moltly 
carried on by the Spaniards, that are fettled in this king- 
dom, and efpecially near the metropolis. Carpets alfo con- 
ftitute a manufacture of this country, though inferior to 
thofe of Turkey. There are alfo at Algiers looms for vel- 
vet, taffeties, and other wrought filks, and a coarfe kind of 
linen is alfo made in moft parts of the kingdom. Tew of 
their commodities or productsare fent into foreign markets ; 
their oil, wax, hides, pulfe, and corn, being barely fufficient to 
fupply the country : although whilit grain was in pofleffion 
of the Algerines, the Englifh merchants fhipped from thence 
feven or eight thoufand tons of wheat and barley every year. 
‘Their other exports confiit chiefly of oftrich feathers, wax, 
hides, wool, copper, rags, filk fathes, embroidered handker- 
chiefs, dates, and Chriftian flaves. heir imports confift 
chiefly of gold and filver ftuffs, damafks, cloths, f{pices, tin, 
iron, plated brafs, lead, quickfilver, cordage, fail-cloths, bul- 
lets, linen, cochineal, tartar, alum, rice, fugar, feap, cotton 
raw or fpun, copperas, aloes, brazil and logwood, vermilion, 
arfenic, gum, tar, fulphur, opium, anife and cummin feed, 
maftic, farfaparilla, afpic, frankincenfe, galls, honey, paper, 
‘combs, cards, dried fruits, and a variety of woollen ftufs. 
Bat of thefe a {mall quantity is imported by the merchants, 
though there is a con{tant demand for them, on account of 
heavy duties, frequent exaétions, precarious payments, and 

* uncertain returns. They are alfo furnifhed by the Englifh 

conful with powder, balls, bombs, fire-arms, cordage, and 
other naval ftores; as the country furnifhes no materials for 
fhip-building. ; : 
The coin of Algiers is moftly foreign; their own being 
only of three kinds, viz. the barba of copper, bearing the 
arms of the country on both fides, fix of which were for- 
merly worth an afper, but now only half that value; the 
afper or fquare piece of filver, with Arabic chara@ers on 
each fide, 15 of which make a Spanith rial, and 24 a dupta, 
worth about a crown ; and gold coin of three forts, coined 
only at Tremecen, viz. the rupee, worth 35 afpers, the me- 
dian, 50, and the zian or dian, 100. Befides thefe, the 

Turkifh fultanins of gold, worth about a ducat, the moti- 

cales of Fez, worth about 22 pence, the Spanifh rials, 

French crowns, Hungarian ducats, and other European 

money, are current among them; but without any fixed 
fiandard. The eftablifhed fpecies here is the patacachica, 
or pataca of alpers, an ideal fum like the Englifh pound, 
worth always 232 afpers, the third part of a pataca gorda, 
commonly of the weight of two and a-half piftoles, which 
weight is raifed or lowered at the pleafure of the Dey, or 
according to the exigence of the government. ‘The filver 
mint at Algiers is under the fuperintendance of the Jews, 
for which they- pay a yearly fum to the Dey. 
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The religion of the Algerines differs from that of the 
Turks only in their adopting a greater variety of fupertti- 
tions. They acknowledge the Koran as the rule of their 
faith and practice, but are remifs in the obfervance of it. 
They have three principal officers, who prefide in religious 
matters, wiz. the Mufti, or High Pricft; the Cadi, or Chief 
Judge in ecclefiaftical, and fome other concerns, civil and mi- 
litary, that are referred to him, and the grand Marabout. 
Thefe three officers have their feats in the great douwan 
next under the Dey, and on his right hand. The cadi is 
oblized to attend at the court of jultice once or twice a day, 
to hear and determine complaints. But affairs of moment 
are fubmitted to the Dey, or, in bis abfence, to the trea- 
furer, mafter of the horfe, or other principal officers of the 
regency, who /it in the gate of the palace, according to a 
cuitom recognized in f{cripture (Deut. xxii. 15. xxv. 7. 
If. xxix. 21. Amos v. 10. Dan. ii. 49.) for that purpofe. 
The caufe is thus quickly decided, and fentence executed 
in lefs thanan hour. In cafesof debt, the debtor is ufually 
detained in prifon till the bailiff feize his effects and fell them; 
after fale, if there be an overplus, it is returned to the pri- 
foner ; if the amount falls fhort, he is releafed, and no further 
demands are made upon him. The baftinado, which is in- 
fiicted with {mall fticks about the fize of the finger, which 
are brought in bundles to the place of punifhment, is the 
punifhment of fmall offenders, and it is applied to the belly, 
back, or foles of the feet, according to the nature of the 
crime, or the pleafure of the judge, who likewife appoints 
the number of ftrokes to be given. For clipping or debafing 
the public coin, the old Egyptian punifhment of cutting off 
the hands of the tranfgreflor is infi¢ted. When a Jew or 
Chriitian flave, or fubjeét, is guilty of murder, or any other 
capital crime, he is carried without the gates of the city, and 
burnt alive ; but the Moors and Arabsare either impaled for 
the fame crime, or elfe they are hung up by the neck uver the 
battlements of the city walls, or elfe thrown upon the ching- 
hun, or hooks, that are fixed over the walis below, where 
fometimes they break from one hook to another, and hang 
in the moft exquifite torments, 30 or 40 hours. The Turks 
are not publicly punifhed, but fent to the houle of the Aga, 
where, according to the quality of the offence, they are baf- 
tinadoed or ftrangled. Whien the women offend, they are 
fent to fome private houfe of corre@ion; and if the crime 
be capital, as when they are taken in adultery, &c. they are 
tied up ina fack, carried out to fea, and drowned. The 
weltern Moors ufe the barbarous punifhment of fawing the 
body of the criminal in two. See Matth. xxiv. 51. Luke xii. 
46. Heb. xi. 37. For this purpofe they prepare two boards, 
of a proper length and breadth, and having tied the criminal 
between them, they proceed to the execution by beginning 
at the head. A perfon of the firft rank in that country, 
who had been ambaffador at the Britifh Court, was put to 
death in this manner. 

As to the population of Algiers, it is not eafily afcer- 
tained ; but we may obferve in general, that it is much lefs 
than in other countries of the fame extent, where arts, 
fciences, and induitry are not fo much reftrained. Traéts of 
country are here uninhabited and uncultivated; not to add, 
that defpotifm, want of commercial intercourfe in the inland 
provinces, and the frequent ravages of the plague, contribute 
to the diminution of the inhabitants. The foil of this coun- 
try is generally fertile, and more efpecially towards the fea- 
coaft and in the vallies. There are few forefts, but tra&ts of 
thickets and brufhwood are more common. The molt woody 
part of the country, and that which fupplies the greateft 
quantity of timber, is the diftri@ about Bugia. Upon the 
whole, the face of the country is mountainous, and in the 
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chains of its mountains there are various minerals, particu- 
larly lead and copper. The fertility of the foil decreafes in 
approaching Sahara or the Defert, although in its borders, 
and even in the Defert itfelf, there are fome diftri@s which 
are capable of cultivation, and which produce corn, figs, and 
dates. "Vhefe regions are inhabited by Nomadical tribes, 
who, valuing themfelvcs on their independence, endure with 
fortitude and refignation the inconveniencies attending their 
condition, and {earce regret the want of thofe advantages and 
comforts that pertain to acivilized flate of fociety. The 
cultivated parts of this country enjoy a wholefome and tem- 
perate air; and the climate is diltinguifhed by the equality 
of its temperature; the barometer indicating all the changes 
of the weather from 29, 1 to 30, 4, or within the fpace of 
1,3 inch. ‘The winds generally blow from the fea, or from 
the welt by the north to the eaft: thofe from the eaft are 
common at Algiers from May to September, and then the 
weiterly winds become the moft frequent. The foutherly 
winds, which blow from the Sahara, are ufually hot and vio- 
Jent, but not frequent. When they blow for five or fix days 
together in July and Auguit, they are very fuflocating, and 
the inhabitants fprinkle the floors of their rooms with water 
or vinegar. ‘he quantity of rain that annually falls in Al- 
giers is, at a medium, 27 or 28 inches; but in this climate 
little or no rain falls in the fummer feafon, and in moft parts 
of the Sahara they have no rain at all. The firft rains fall 
in September, and fometimes a month later ; after which, or 
about the middle of OGtober, wheat is fown and beans are 
planted. Barley is fown about the end of November. If 
the latter rains fall, as ufual, in the middle of April, the 
crop is deemed fecure; and the harveft comes on in the end 
of May or beginning of June. he inhabitants cultivate, 
not only wheat and barley, but rice, Indian corn, and a kind 
of millet, called drah, which they prefer to barley in fatten- 
ing their cattle, and which they are obliged to guard from 
the depredation of birds, by a {:reaming noife continued 
through the whole day. Here they tread out their corn 
after the primitive cultoms of the Ealt, by fpreading the 
fheaves open, and driving mules or horfes round about the 
nedders or threfhing-floors. When the grain is trodden out, 
they winnow it by throwing it up againit the wind with a 
fhovel; they then lodge it in the mattamores, or fubterraneous 
magazines. Of the pulfe kind, beans, lentils, kidney beans, 
and the chich pea, are the moft abundant ; and of the roots, 
herbs, and fruits of the kitchen garden, they have a very con- 
fiderable variety. For the zoology, ornithology, &c. of Al- 
giers, fee Barpary. 

The inhabitants of the Algerine ftate are partly Turks, 
partly Moors, and partly Chnitians and Jews. 
have been eftablifhed fince the middle of the fixteenth century; 
they form the higheft rank in the country, and poflefs all the 
offices and employments. According to the conftitution of 
Algiers, no native can be a Vurk; he alone is regarded as a 
genuine Turk, and entitled to the privileges of this clafs, 
who is defcended from Mahometan parents, or born of a 
Mahometan mother, in the dominions of the Grand Seig- 
nior. The number of Turks at Algiers was formerly com- 
puted to be from 14 to 16,095, but they are now reduced 
to 9 or 10,000; and they are reckoned, with regard to their 
difpofition and character, ignorant, proud, indolent, volup- 
tuous, jealous, and revengeful ; but at the fame time faithful, 
fincere, courageous, and tolerant. With ideas of fuperiority, 
brought with them from their own country, and enlarged by 
the privileges which are granted to them at Algiers, the 
meaneft Turk confiders himfelf far fuperior to the Moors, 
Chriftians, and Jews. Their principal enjoyment confifts in 
eafe and inactivity. Befides the qualitics we have already 
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mentiened, the Turks are noted for their avarice. It is there- 
fore proverbial, ** Give a Turk money with one hand, and 
he will permit his eyes to be plucked out by the other.” 
Neverthelefs, he is faithful to his engagements, and a ftranger 
to diflimulation, With regard to thofe who do not profefs 
their religion, they are generally compaffionate and tolerant; 
and inftances have occurred, in which Turks have exhorted 
their Chriftian flaves to the obfervance of the external rites 
of Chri‘lian worfhip: but they defpife and abhor apoltates 
and renegadoes. As to their privileges, they pay no poll- 
tax, and they have an exclufive title to all the chief offices 
of the flate: they cannot be punithed except by tne exprefs 
order of the Dey; when condemned to die, they are 
flrangled ; they purchafe the neceffaries of life at a lower 
price than others ; and from gardens and vineyards that are 
not enclofed by high walls, they may take as much fruit as 
they can eat ; and their teftimony, other circumitances being 
equal, is always held in higher efltimation than that of the 
Moors, Jews, and Chriftians. 

The clafs of perfons next in rank and dignity to the 
Turks, confilts of the Cololies or Coloris, who are the chil- 
dren of Turks by women that are natives of Algiers. The 
number of thefe, in the vicinity of the capital, is confider- 
able, and they compofe fome of the richeft and molt refpe@t- 
able families in the country. ‘They form a middle clafs be- 
tween the Turks and Moors, and refemble the former in 
courage, pride, jealoufy, and voluptuoufnefs, but are more 
laboricus and diligent ; and they partake of the perfidy and 
diffimulation of the Moors, and alfo of their propenfity to fu- 
peritition. In corporeal ftrength and form they are not in- 
ferior to the Turks ; and they belong to the moft intelligent 
and cultivated part of the inhabitants of Algiers, fo that the 
mott expert artilts and artificers are of this clafs, 

Under the general name of Moors, who conftitute another 
divifion of Algerines, are comprehended the Moors, pro- 
perly fo called, the Cabyles or Kabyles, mixed with Berbers 
or Brebers, and feveral Arabian tribes. The Moors are very 
diftiné&t from the Negroes, as their natural colour, unchanged 
by the burning rays of the fun, is as white and beautiful as 
that of the natives of the South of France, of Spain, and 
Italy. With refpe& to their moral character, they are in- 
ferior to the Turks. They are malicious, falfe, cowardly, 
revengeful, fanatical, ignorant, fuperttitious, frandulent, ava- 
ricious, and, among the lower claffes, thievifh and rapacious. 
But they are more a¢tive than the Turks, and they have an 
inclination for commerce and the mechanic arts. Thofe of 
them who live i cities and engage in commerce, are more 
polifhed, and lefs odious in their difpofition and mannets ; 
fome of them are rich, and look down with contempt on 
the Turks, though they foothe them and fecure their pa- 
tronage by diffimulation and flattery. OF thefe fome are 
addicted to fludy, but their knowledge extends little beyond 
the Koran and Hiftory. The lefs wealthy Moors are arti- 
ficers, and fome of them mariners. In the lowett clafs of 
Moors, imhabiting the cities, are found the moft abandoned 
and profligate perfons, who cannot be reftrained from crimes 
of every kind, except by a degree of feverity approaching to 
cruelty. The Biscaris, however, form a {mall exception. 
OF the Moors, who inhabit the country, few are wealthy ; 
they are ignorant and rude, and ftrangers to the benefits and 
pleafures of focial life. They retain the ancient cuftom of 
ditinguifhing themfelves by families and tribes, which is loft 
among thofe who live in towns. Some of them lead a wan- 
dering life, and others gain a fubfiftence by cultivating the 
land for the richer among themfelves, or for the Turks, or 
for the Cololies. Among the Moorifh tribes in the country 
polygamy prevails, but this practice does not prevail in th 
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The Moors are not admitted into the infantry of the Alge- 
rine ftate, which is the moit honourable and ufeful corps, 
but they compofe the cavalry of the Dey, which is not much 
efteemed. The Moorifh mountaineers are denominated Ca- 
gyrLes. The Arabian tribes, who inhabit the Algerine do- 
minions, are thofe who, without blending with the Moors, 
or moft ancient poffeffors of the country, have uniformly 
maintained their feparation from others, partly in a {tate of 
independence, and partly as tributaries to the Dey, They 
are diftinguifhed from the reft by their language, their rude 
manners; and a peculiar mode of living ; and alfo by a degree 
of pride which leads them to look upon themfelves as better 
and more noble than others. They are alfo diftinguifhed by 
their love of liberty. They live cither in the defert, or in 
inacceffible ridges of mountains, divided into families and 
clans, under the patriarchal government of a fheik, who may 
be confidered as the judge, inftru€tor, and leader of his tribe. 
Their wealth confifts in their flocks and herds. Whenever 
they think themfelves fecure, they defeend from the moun- 
tains into the plain country. The number of thefe marau- 
ders decreafes every year. The Arab tribes that are the 
fubjeéts of the Algerine ftate, pay a fmall tribute, and are 
treated with great lenity, that they may not be provoked to 
unite with the Cabyles and the independent Arabs. The 
number of Jews in Algiers is not confiderable : they are de- 
fpifed and oppreffed, diftinguifhed by a drefs of dark colour, 
reftrained from acquiring landed property, and forbidden to 
ride through the gatesorinthecity. If a Jew be attacked, 
he would incur danger by defending himfelf again{t the abufe 
of the Turks and Moors, and therefore they purchafe the 
proteGtion either of powerful Turks, or European confuls. 
The Algerine Jews are, in general, very fuperftitious and fa- 
natical, and alfo cowardly, perfidious, avaricious, and addicted 
to cheating and fraud. In their own concerns they are ame- 
nable to their own tribunal, and have an elder among ft them, 
known by the appellation of “ King of the Jews.” 

The number of negroes annually imported as flaves into 
Algiers, amounts to from 150 to 180; and their price varies 
from 50 to 150 fequins._ The females are often kept as con- 
cubines by the wealthy Turks and Moors. Mott of thefe 
flaves obtain their freedom, either gratuitoufly or by pur- 
chafe ; and during their flavery, they are treated with lenity, 
and fevere ufage is noticed and even punifhed by the govern- 
ment. Both negro and Chriltian flaves are employed at Al- 
piers in the fame offices with our domettic fervants. But 
Jews and Chriftians are forbidden from keeping negro flaves 
who profefs the Mahometan religion. Anemancipated flave 
becomes entitled to the fame privileges with the Moors. 

The Chriftians of Algiers are tranfitory refidents, and can 
hardly be reckoned in any clafs of inhabitants. They are 
feldom found in the open country. On the weftern coatt 
the Spaniards occupy Oran and Mafalquivir: but the greater 
part of the citizens who refide there confilt of fugitives from 
their native land, and derive a fcanty fubfiltence from 
the garrifon; and deftitute of trade, agriculture and manufac- 
tures, pafs their time in indolence and wretchednefs. The 
Chriftians in other cities are, generally fpeaking, all flaves. 
Some of them are fuch as have been captured by the Al- 
gerine corfairs ; of whom fome are feleéted by the Dey, and 
the reft are fold in the market-place to the highelt bidder. 
‘The other Chriftian flaves are fuch as enter of their own ac- 
cord into a ikate of flavery ; and thefe are for the moft part 
deferters from the Spanifh garrifon at Oran and Mafalquivir ; 
fo thac Oram is the nurfery of this clafs of flaves, amounting 
annually to about 100. As to the treatment of thefe Chrif- 
tian flaves, thofe that are deferters from Oran, and thofe that 
are captured by the cruifers, are treated without difcrimina- 


tion ; they are generally well kept, but overwhelmed with 
labour or cruel ufage. Thofe who attend upon the Dey live 
fumptuoufly, and are richly clad, but they muft feclude 
themfelves from fociety, and are feldom allowed to leave the 
palace. The youngelt and moit beautiful are expofed to the 
feduétion of licentious courtiers. Others, who are the pro- 
perty of the ftate, are employed in dock-yards and maga- 
zines, and are under the command of Turkith tafk-matters. 
They labour from fun-rife to fun-fet, and their fare is coarfe; 
and their accommodations at night, amidit the filth and ver- 
min and corrupt air of the bagnios, are more intolerable than 
the fatigues of the day. The condition of flaves, purchafed 
by private perfons, is, upon the whole, preferable to that of 
thofe who belong to the ftate. In the cities, they are em- 
ployed as menial fervants; in the country, they cultivate the 
vineyards and gardens. Thofe who have an opportunity to 
acquire property, take taverns in the city, and gradually be- 
come rich, Thofe flaves who had been captured by the cor- 
fairs, often regain their liberty by being ranfomed; but the 
Oranite flaves have feldom any hopes of deliverance. Some- 
times the government of a country ranfoms all its flaves with- 
out exception, which was the cafe with the French in 1784. 
Their number, however, is not commonly very great. In 
1785, the year after the 'rench ranfom, it amounted to about 
2coo. In 1786 and 1787, 500 Spaniards and Neapolitans 
were liberated, and about 700 died of the plague; fo that 
there remained about 800, moft of whom were deferters 
from Oran. 

As to thofe called renegadoes, there are few of them in this 
country. They are either Jews or Chriflians. The former, 
of whom there are commonly more women than men, re- 
nounce the faith of their anceftors, and embrace the predo- 
minant religion of the country, for the purpofe of being re- 
venged of their relations, or with a view to efcape from mie- 
rited and apprehended punifhment, or from motives of ambi- 
tion or intereft. If fuch perfons poflefs talents and render 
fervice to the government, they are efteemed equal to the 
Cololies, and have a chance of being advanced to honourable 
and lucrative employments. The admiral of the Algerine 
fleet was a renegado, and formerly a Jew. Of Chriftian rene- 
gadoes the number is not fo great. The zeal to gain pro- 
felytes from Chriltianity is abated: fuch converfions are not 
now encouraged, and in many inftances not permitted, as the 
proprietors of the flaves would be lofers, and be deprived of 
the expected ranfom. Renegadoes are defpifed and diltruft- 
ed, and not without reafon, for moft of them are in judgment 
and affection attached neither to one religion nor to the other. 
Shaw’s Travels. Paffim. Pitt’s Account of the Religion 
and Manners of the Mahometans, ed. iv. 1738. Paflim. 
Mod. Un. Hift. vol. xiv. p.435—456. 8vo. 

Averrrs, the capital of the country above defcribed, 
was formerly called Mefgana, from an African family of 
that name, and derives its prefent name Algiers, or dl-Fe- 
zeire, the ifland, from its being in the vicinity of the eaftern 
mound of the harbour, which, before the time of the Turk- 
ifh conqueft, was fevered from the continent. Some have 
fuppofed that this was the ancient Icofium ; but Dr. Shaw is 
of opinion that the ruins of a Roman city on the banks of 
the river Haratch, the ancient Savus, four miles to the fouth- _ 
eaft of Algiers, bids fairer than Algiers to be’the ancient 
Icofium. The city is fituated on the declivity of a hill, and 
is built in the form of an amphitheatre. The houfes rife 
gradually above one another, and their roofs or terraces are 
flat and white, fo that at fea it appears, fays Pitts, like the 
top-fail of a fhip, or like a whitener’s ground covered with 
linen. It is, fays Dr. Shaw, about a mile and a half in cir. 
cuit, and is computed to contain about 2000 Chriftian 
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flaves, 15,000 Jews, and 100,000 Mahometans. But fince 
his time the number has been much reduced; and the num- 
ber of inhabitants is now eftimated at about 80,000, in 
which number are included feveral thoufand Jewith families. 
It is furrounded by high walls, 12 feet thick, flanked with 
{quare towers, but fo decayed as to afford very little de- 
fence. A ditch, 20 feet wide and feven deep, formerly en- 
compafled the whole city, but is now almoft filled with 
mud. It has five gates, which are open from fun-rife to 
fun-fet; and without the walls feven caltles or forts, of 
which the greateft is that on the mole, all which are fupplied 
with cannon. Its belt defence is towards the fea. ‘he 
mole, the work of Hayradin, the fon of Barbarofla, is built 
onthe {mall ifland that faces the town, in form of a large fe- 
micirle, with a handfome opening into the haven, which 1s 
130 fathoms long, and So broad, and where the largett 
veflels may ride fo as to be fecure from the violence of the 
waves. The mole is defended by a caftle, which flands upon 
the folid rock, and which alfo ferves as a light-houfe. It has 
three batteries of cannon. At the fouth end of the ifland is 
another fort, confifting of three batteries, to defend the en- 
trance of the harbour. There are alfo other forts along the 
coaft. In the’town there is but one handfome ftreet, which 
reaches from the eaft to the welt end, and in which are the 
bef fhops, the houfes of the principal merchants, and the 
market for corn and all provifions. All the other ftreeis are fo 
narrow that two perfons cannot walk abreaft, and the middle 
being much lower than the fides for the reception of water and 
filth, the paflage of camels, horfes, mules, and affes, renders it 
ftill more inconvenient and difagreeable for foot paflengers. It 
is {till more dangerous to meet with a Turkith foldier, to whom 
the wealthieft Chriftian muft give way, or be likely to feel the 
effeAs of his brutal refentment. The houfes are fuppofed 
to be placed thus near to each other, either to fhelter them 
from the fun, or for the convenience of mutual fupport, by 
means of props, when earthquakes occur. They are 
built of brick or ftone, mollly {quare, with a paved court in 
the middle, fomewhat like our old inns; round this court 
there are galleries fupported by columns, and over thefe a fe- 
cond range, and upon this upper gallery are the terraces, 
which ferve for walking or drying linen. Their chimnies 
rife in the form of a cupola on the four corners of the ter- 
race, and their houfes are whitewafhed every year. As the 
houfes/are contiguous, a perfon may walk from one end of 
the town to the other along the terraces, and in this way 
they keep up an intercourfe with each other. The houfes 
of private people are within meanly fitted up and furnifhed, 
but thofe of the rich are incrulted with marble, {upported on 
columns, and have their ceilings finely carved, painted, and 
gilt. ~The moft magnificent building is the palace of the 
Dey, in the midi of the city, which has two {pacious halls, 
in one of which the douwan meets thrice a week. The bar- 
racks for the Turkih foldiery are likewife grand edilices, and 
each of them contains about 6co; their mofques are numer- 
ous, of which the larger are feven, and the baths are many 
and fpacious, but they are of different kinds, for the accom- 
modation of perfons of every rank and condition. Befides 
the public baths and thofe appropriated to women, there are 
others called bafios, which are loathfome prifons, and in which 
their fluves fleep every night. There are fome handfome edi- 
fices without the walls of the town, and a great number of 
tombs, fome of which are adorned with chapels and oratories, 
to which the men and women refort every Friday. The city 
of Algiers, which had formerly neither wells nor fountains, 
is now {upplied with excellent water by two aqueduéts, which 
convey it from the adjacent mountains to a number of foun- 
tains at convenient diftances from one another. ‘The terri- 
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tory about Algiers is very fertile; the hills and vallies are 
every where ornamented with gardens, groves, and country- 
feats, whither the richer forts retire during the fummer feafon. 
Their villas are little white houfes, fhaded with a variety of 
fruit-trees and ever-greens, which, befides the fhade and retire- 
ment, afford a beautiful profpect toward the fea. The gar- 
dens are ftocked with plenty of fruit-trees, melons, and pot- 
herbs, and well watered by a multitude of fountains and ri- 
vulets. Algiers, although it has many forts, and though in 
former times it has counteracted the aflaults. of fome of the 
greatett powers of Chriftendom, is but weakly defended, and 
incapable of futtaining a regular fiege. The Spaniards, how- 
ever, attacked it in 1775, both by land and fea, with a force 
confifting of about 20,000 foot, and 2000 horfe, 47 king’s 
fhips of different rates, and 346 tranfports, and were repulled 
with great lofs. In 1783 and 1784 their attacks were renew- 
ed, but without fuccefs. N. lat. 36° 49’ 30”. E. long. 2° 
12'45". The bay of Algiers lies to the eait of the city, and 
the mole that forms the harbour is 500 paces long, and here is 
anchorage in 18 to 25 fathoms water. Cape Matifou lies to the 
north-ealt extremity of the bay, and Cape Caxines to the north- 
weit of the city, and the weftern limit of the bay. 
ALGOA Bay, or Zwartkops, a bay of South Africa, 
fituate in S. lat. 33° 56’. E. long. 26° 53’, and diftant from: 
the Cape of Good Hope sco miles. Mr. Barrow, a late tra- 
veller, fuggefts, that from the vicinity of this place to the falt- 
pans, from the eafe of procuring bullocks in good condition, 
and from tne abundance of excellent fifh on the coalt, great 
benefits would accrue to the aft India company, if an efta- 
blifhment was formed for the preparation of falted beef and 
fith. The river Zwartkops flows through a valley, in which 
our traveller found a {pecies of antelope, called the riet-bok, 
or red-goat, hitherto undeferbed by naturalifts. By Bar- 
row’s Chart, Cape Recif in this bay isin S. lat. 34° 10’. E. 
long. 25° 40’; the variation 26° 40’ W. 
ALGODONALES Isvanps lie on the coatt of Peru, in 
S. lat. 21° 56’, and W. long. 72° 50’, eight leagues north. 
from the harbour of Cobijah, and afford frefh water. 
ALGODRKS, a dillrict of Beira, in Portugal, contain- 
ing eight parifhes and 450 inhabitants. 
ALGOIDES, in Botany, a name given by Vaillant toa ge- 
nus of plants, called by Micheliand Linneus ZannicHELLIA. 
ALGOL, or Medu/a’s Head, in Affronomy, a ttar of the 
fecond magnitude, in the conftellation Perfeus. This tar 
has been {ubjeé to fingular variations, appearing at different 
times of different magnitudes, from the fourth to the fe- 
cond, which is its ufual appearance. Thefe variations were 
noticed at the clofe of the laft century by Montanari.and 
Maraldi; alfo by Flamftead, 1696 and 1711; but they 
have been more accurately obferved by Mr. Goodricke, at 
York, in 1783, who has, by comparing a great variety of 
obfervations, determined the period of their return to be 2°, 
20", 48’, 56”. Asto the caufe of this vanation, Mr. Good- 
ricke conjeCtures, that it may be owing either to the interpo- 
fition of a large body revolving round Algol, or to fome mo- 
tion of its own, in confequence of which, part of its body, 
coyered with fpots or fuch like matter, is periodically turned 
towards the earth. M. dela Lande, comparing his own ob- 
{ervations with thofe of Mr. Goodricke, and M. Wurms, of 
Nurtingen, determines the period of variation to be 2°, 20", 
49/2". Mem, Acad. Sc. Paris, 1788. See Phil. Tranf. 
vol, Ixxiii. p. 474. Vol. Ixxiv. p. 287. 
ALGOMEIZA, a name given to the ftar Procyon. 
ALGONQUINS, in Geography, an Indian nation of 
North America, which formerly poflefled confiderable tracts 
of land along the north-weft fhores of the river St. Lawrence, 
in Canada. As hunters and warriors they had no rivals, and 
were 
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were long in alliance with the Troquois ; whom they agreed 
to protect from all invaders, whillt the Iroquois ftipulated to 
pay them a tribute out of the produce of the earth, and to 
perform for them all the menial duties, fuch as flaying the 
game, curing the ficth, and dreffing the fkins. At length the 
Lroquois affociated with the Algonquins in their hunting 
matches and military expeditions ; but by degrees the Al- 
gonquins became jealous of their aflociates and allies, and 
murdered feveral of their number. The Iroquois for fome 
time ftifled their refentment, but determining upon revenge, 
they applied to the fludy of the art of war, as it was praCtifed 
among the favage nations ; and having acquired a competent 
knowledge, which they improved by experience, they at- 
tacked the Algonquias with fuch fury, that, unlefs they had 
been preferved by the interpofition of the French, their whole 
yace would have been exterminated. They are daily de- 
creafing in number, fubfift principally on fifhing and hunting, 
and have fcarcely any notion of agriculture. The Al- 
gonquins are now difperfed along the river Atawar, and 
occupy different parts of Upper Canada, above the lakes 
Huron, Ontario, and Superior. The lake of the Two Moun- 
tains, which may be deemed the commencement of the 
Utawas river, and which is about 20 miles long, and three 
wide, and furrounded by cultivated fields, is nominally in pof- 
feffion of the two tribes of Iroquois and Algonquins, whofe 
village is fituated in a delightful point of land under the hills, 
which, under the denomination of mountains, give a name to 
the lake. Near the extremity of the point their church is 
built, which divides the village into two parts, forming a Te- 
gular angle along the water-fide. On the ealt is the ftation 
of the Algonquins, and on the welt one of the Iroquois, con- 
filling in all of about 500 warriors. Each party has its mif- 
fionary, and divine worfhip is performed, according to the 
rites of the Romifh church, in their refpetive languages, in 
the fame church: and fo afliduous, it is faid, have their pal- 
tors been, that thefe people have been inftruéted in reading 
and writing in their own language, and are better taught 
than the Canadians of the country of the lower ranks: but, 
notwith{tanding thefe advantages, and though the eftablifh- 
ment is nearly coeval with the colonization of the country, 
they do not advance towards a ftate of civilization, but re- 
tain their ancient habits, language, and cuftoms, and are be- 
coming every day more depraved, indigent, and infignili- 
cant. Thecountry round them, though capable of cultiva- 
tion, prefents only a few miferable patches of ground, fown 
by the women with maize and vegetables. During the win- 
ter feafon they leave their habitations and their paltors to fol- 
low the chace, according to the cuftom of their forefathers. 
A tribe of the Algonquin nation occupies the parts adjacent 
to the lake Nepisincu1. Some few families inhabit the 
ifland of St. Jofeph, near the lake Huron; alfo a village, 
near the fall of Sr. Mary, about 50 miles farther towards 
the north-welt, who are ftarving for one-half of the year, and 
in a {tate of intoxication for the other half, and the coats of 
lake SupErior, where they live chiefly on fifth. The refi- 
dence of the firft chief, or Sachem, of all the Algonquin 
tribes inhabiting different parts of the country, is at the 
trading efablifhment, fituate on a high bank on the north 
fide of the river tA Prune, in N. lat. 48° 37'>. This chief 
is by way of diltinction called Netam, implying perfonal 
pre-eminence. In this place the elders meet in council to 
treat of peace or war. OF this tribe fome few are found near 
the Assinizoin river, who are in almoit conftant hoitility 
with the Navowasss. Thofe of them who occupy thecountry 
near lake WiniPic and its fource, are employed in fur-hunt- 
ing, fo that they thus acquire the additional articles of cloth, 
blankets, &c. but their paflion for rum puts it out of their 
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gonquins and Knisteneauxare fuppofed bya late intelligent 
traveller to have been originally the fame people, and to have 
inhabited the Atlantic coaft, the banks of the river St. Law- 
rence, and adjacent countries, Their progrefs has been wef- 
terly, and they are even found welt and north as far as Atha- 
bafea. The language of the Algonquins is one of the three 
principal languages, or of thofe which have been called radical, 
or mother tongues, amongtft the Indians of Canada. Theother 
two are the Stoux and the Huron. By means of an ace 
quaintance with the Algonquia and Huron languages, a per- 
fon may travel 1500 leagues in this country without an inter- 
preter. The Algonguin language is faid to excel that of the 
Hurons in fmoothnefs and elegance. See KnisTENeAUx. 
The Baron la Hontan has given a {mall dictionary on the Al- 
gonquin language: Reland has alfo given a glofs on feveral 
words of the fame. The firft is entitled, Mem. de l’ Americ. 
Septent. Hag. 1703: the laf is in his Diff. Mifc. p. 3. 
Diff. 2. Mod. Un, Hilt. vol. xxxv. p. 379: Mackenzie’s 
Voyages, &c. through the Continent of North America, 
&c. p. 25,63, Xe. 

ALGOR is ufed by fome Medicinal Writers, to denote a 
preternatural coldnefs or chilnefs in a part. Muys fpeaks, in 
this fenfe, of an algor of the arm, attended with an atrophy. 

ALGORAB, in Ajironomy, a fixed ftar of the third mag- 
nitude, in the right wing of the conftellation Corvus. 

ALGORITHM, or Arcorism, an Arabic term, which 
fome authors, and efpecially the Spaniards, make ufe of to 
fignify the practical operation of feveral parts of /pecious. 
arithmetic or algebra, Sometimes it is alfo ufed for the prac- 
tice of common arithmetic, by ten numeral figures. 

Algorithm is properly the art of numbering truly and 
readily, and comprehends the fix common rules of arith- 
metic. It is fometimes called /ogiflica numeralis. We fay 
the algorithm of integers, the algorithm of frations, the al- 
gorithm of furds, &e. 

ALGOZAREL, in Botany, a name ufed by Avicenna, 
and fome other authors, for the common wild carrot, or 
paucus /y/veffris. 

ALGOW, or Atcau, in Geography, a canton of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Swabia, bounded on the north by the 
Danube, on the eait by the Leck, on the weft by the He- 
gow and the lake of Conftance, and on the fouth by the 
county of Tyrol. It includes the marquifate of Burgaw,. 
the counties of Bregents and Montfort, the terntory of the 
bifhop of Augfburg, the abbey of Kempten, of the counts of 
Fugger, Waldburg, Konigfeck and Mindicheim ; with the 
cities of Augfburg, Kempten, Memmingen, Ifny, Lindaw, 
Biberac, and Wangen. 

ALGOZO, a imall place of Traz-oz-Montes, in Portu- 
gal, fituate on the river Macas, containing 20 parifhes, and 
abont 400 inhabitants. 

ALGUAZIL, in the Spanith Policy, a ferjeant or offi« 
cial of a judge, or magiftrate, appointed to fee his decrees 
executed. 

ALGUEL, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the em- 
pire of Morocco and province of Hea. 

ALHABOR, among the Arabian Affronomers, is that 
ftar commonly called Sigius. 

ALHAGI, in Botany, afpecies of Hepysarum. The 
inhabitants of Mefopotamia and the eaftern countries gather 
from this fhrub a kind of manna, by means of the juice 
which tranfudes from its leaves, in the form of drops of va- 
rious fizes, which is indurated by the heat of the fun. 
Tournefort has particularly defcribed this tree, and made a 
diftinet genus of it, under the name of Alhagi. The fhrub 
grows plentifully about Tauris; it has been alfo found in 
Tinos, and in many plains of Armenia and Georgia; and 
the manna is known in the Levant by the name of Terenja- 
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bin. The leaves are faid to be of a hot drying nature, 
and the natives ufe the flowers as a purgative, one hand- 
ful of which, boiled in water, fuflices for a dofe. Le- 
mery. 

ALHAMA, in Geography, a pleafant town of Spain, in 
the province of Granada, fituate in a narrow valley betwixt 
high and very fteep mountains ; and having warm baths and 
medicinal waters that are much frequented. It was taken 
from the Moors, after a gallant defence, in r4S1, and furren- 
dered to the pillage of the Chriltian foldiers, who, befides 
pillaging an immenfe quantity of gold and jewels, made 
flaves of 3000 of the inhabitants. It is about 25 miles fouth- 
weft of Granada, and 28 north-calt of Malaga. N. lat. 36° 
59. W.long. 3° 26’. 

Acv#ama, is alfo a town of Spain, in Cordova, near the 
Sierra Morena, nine leagues wefl of Cordova. 

Atuamais alfo a {mall town or village of Spain, in Ara- 
gon, celebrated for its medicinal waters. 

ALHAMA, a river of Spain, which runs into the Ebro, 
near Alfaro. 

Acuama /a Seca, a town of Spain, in Granada, fituate 
on the river Almeria, ten miles north-north-weft of Al- 
meria. 

ALHAMBRA, a town of Spain, in Aragon, feven 
miles north of Teruel. 

Acuampra is alfo a river of Spain, which joins the 
Guadalquiver at Teruel. 

AvuAmsRA, one of the four wards of the ancient city of 
Granada, fo called by the Moors from the red colour of its 
materials, Alhambra fignifying a red houfe; and by the Spa- 
niards la Sierra del Sol, becaufe, by its elevation ona high 
mountain, it is expofed to the riding fun. The inhabitants 
confift of the defcendants of the ancient Moors. In this dif- 
trict are two palaces, one built by the Moors, the other by 
Charles V. and Philip II. The firit, which is very large, is 
environed with walls, towers, and baftions; and both com- 
mand, by their eminence, an extenfive and delightful profpect. 
Above the old Moorifh palace is the magnificent and beautt- 
ful houfe of Xeneralife, which was alfo built by a Moorifh 
ptince; and on the top of the mountain ftands a church de- 
dicated to St. Helena. The Moorifh palace, according to 
the defcription given of it by Swinburne in his Travels, ap- 
pears to have been a molt magnificent and aftonifhing edi- 
fice. The court to which you are firlt admitted, called the 
Communa, ox del Mefucar, i. e. the common baths, is an 
oblong fquare, with a deep bafon of clear water in the mid- 
dle, into which isa defcent by two flights of marble fteps, and 
having on each fide a parterre of flowers and a row of orange 
trees. A periftyle, paved with marble, runs round the court, 
and the arches are fupported by pillars, in a {tyle different 
from all the regular orders of architecture; and the ceiling 
and walls are incrufted with ftucco fret-work. In every 
divifion are Arabian fentences of different lengths, denoting 
«‘ there is no conqueror but God;” and ‘ obedience and 
honour to our Lord Abouabdoulah.” The ceilings are gilt 
or painted, and the colours {till retain their frefhnefs ; the 
lower part of the walls is Mofaic, difpofed in fantattic knots 
and feitoons. The porches refemble grotto-work; and 
that on the right-hand opens into an oGiagon vault under the 
emperor’s palace, which forms a whifpering-gallery, commu- 
nicating between the offices of both houfes. Oppofite to the 
door by which you enter into the Communa, is another 
leading into the quarto de los Ieones, or apartment of the lions ; 
which is an oblong court, roo feet long, and 50 broad, en- 
compafied by a colonnade, feven feet broad on the fides, and 
ten at the end. ‘I'wo porticoes or cabinets, about 15 feet 
{quare, project into the court at the two extremities. The 
{quare is paved with coloured tiles, and the colonnade with 
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white marble. The walls are covered to the height of five 
feet from the ground with blue and yellow tiles, placed che- 
querwife. Above and below isa border of {mall ef{cutcheons, 
enamelled blue and gold, with an Arabian motto on a bend, 
fignifying, ** No Conqueror but God.”” The columns that 
fupport the roof and gallery are of white marble, very flen- 
der, fantaftically adorned, and irregularly difpofed. Che 
ceiling of the portico is much more highly finifhed than 
that of the Communa. The capitals are of various defigns. 
Amidlt the varieties of foliages, grotefques, and ftrange or- 
naments, there does not occur the flightelt reprefentation of 
animal life. About each arch is a large fquare of ara- 
befques, furrounded with a rim of characters that are gene- 
rally quotations from the Koran. Over the pillar is another 
f{quare of beautiful filligree work ; and higher up is a kind 
of wooden cornice, enriched with carving as much as the 
ftucco below. Over this projets a roof of red tiles, which 
disfigure this beautiful {quare, and which has been lately 
added when the Alhambra was repaired. In Moorifh times 
the buildings were covered with large painted and glazed 
tiles, fome of which {till remain. In the centre of the court 
are twelve ill-formed lions muzzled, bearing upon their backs 
an enormous bafon, out of which rifes another of {maller 
fize. When the pipes were kept in order, a volume of water 
was throwa up, which, falling into the bafon, paffed through 
thefe lions, and was difcharged out of their mouths into a 
larger refervoir, communicating by channels with the jets 
d’eaux in the apartments. This fountain is uf white marble, 
adorned with feltoons and Arabic diftichs, to this purpofe : 
« Seeft thou not how the water flows copioufly like the 
Nile??? “ This refembles a fea wafhing over its fhores, 
threatening fhipwreck to the mariner.”” ‘* This water runs 
abundantly to give drink to the lions.”’ ¢¢ Terrible as the 
lion is working in the day of battle.’ * The Nile gives 
glory to the King, and the lofty mountains proclaim it.’? 
“© This garden is fertile in delight ; God takes care that 
no noxious animal fhall approach it.”? ‘* The fair princefs 
that walks in this garden, covered with pearls, ornaments its 
beauty fo much, that thou mayeft doubt whether it bea 
fountain.that flows, or the tears of her admirers.’”” Beyond the 
colonnade, and on its fouth fide, is a circular room ufed by the 
men as a place for drinking coffee, &c. And it was refrefhed 
in fummer by a fountain. The form of this hall, the cle- 
gance of its cupola, the cheerful diftribution of light from 
above, and the exquifite manner in which the flucco is de- 
figned, painted, and finifhed, exceed all powers of defcrip- 
tion. In this delightful {cene, it is faid, Aboubdoulsh af- 
fembled the Abencarrages, and caufed their heads to be 
{truck off into the fountain. At the head of a court are two 
rooms, which are fyppofed to have been tribunals, or au- 
dience chambers. Oppofite to the Sala de los Abencarrages 
is the entrance into the Torre de las dos Hermanas, or the 
tower of the two filters, fo denominated from two very beau- 
tiful pieces of marble laid as flags in the pavement. ‘This 
gate exceeds all the reft in protufion of ornaments, and in 
beauty of profpe@t, which it affords through a range of 
apartments, where a multitude of arches terminate in a large 
window open into the country. In a gleam of funfhine, the 
variety of tints and lights thrown upon this enfilade are un- 
commonly rich. ‘The firft hall is the concert-room where 
the women fat ; the muficians played above in four balco- 
nies. In the middle is a jet d’eau. The marble pavement 
is much admired for both the fize of the flags and evennefs 
of the colour. The two fitters, which give name to the 
room, are flabs meafuring 15 feet by 74, without flaw or 
ftain. The walls, to a certain height, are mofaic, and 
above, are divided into neat compartments of ftucco. The 
ceiling is a fretted cove, For preferving this vaulted roof, 
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and fome other of the principal cupolas, the outward walls 
of the towers are raifed 10 feet above the top of thg dome, 
and fupport another roof over all, fo that no injury can be 
occafioned by wet weather, or exceffive heat and cold. From 
this hall you pafs round the little myrtle garden of Linda- 
raxa into an additional building conftructed at the ealt end 
by Charles V. His admired motto, “ plus outre,’”’ ap- 
pears on every beam, This leads to a little tower, called #/ 
tocador, or the drefiing-room of the Sultana ; in one corner of 
which is a large marble flag, penetrated with holes, through 
which the fmoke of perfumes afcended from furnaces below ; 
and here, it is fuppofed, the Moorifh queen fumigated and 
fweetened her perfon. The emperor caufed this room to be 
painted with reprefentations of his wars, and a variety of 
grotefques, which appear to be copies or imitations of thofe 
in the logeie of the Vatican. From hence you go through 
a long patlage to the hall of amba(fladors, which 1s magnifi- 
cently decorated with innumerable varieties of mofaics, and 
the mottoes of all the kings of Granada. ‘This antichamber 
opens on the left hand into the Communa, and on the right 
into the great audience hall in the tower. of Comares, which 
is a noble apartment, 36 feet fquare, 36 high to the cornice, 
and 18 from thence tp the centre of the cupola. The lower 
range of windows is 13 feet high; the walls on three fides 
fare 15 feet thick, and on the other g. "he whole wall is in- 
laid with mofaic of many colours, difpofed in intricate knots, 
ftars, and other Gigures. In every part various Arabic fen- 
tences are repeated. 

The lower floor of the palace confitted of bed-chambers 
and fummer-rooms; the moit remarkable of whieh is the 
king’s bed-chamber, which, by means of a gallery, com- 
municated with the upper ftory. The beds were placed in 
two alcoves upon a railed pavement of blue and white tiles ; 
but it has been repaired, and probably altered by Philip V. 
In the middle a fountain played for refrefhing the apartment 
in hot weather. Behind the alcoves are {mall doors that lead 
to the royal baths. Thefe confilt of one {mall clofet, with 
marble cilterns, for wafhing children, two rooms for grown- 
up perfons, and vaults for furnaces, and boilers that fupplied 
the baths with water and the ftoves with vapour. The 
troughs are formed of large flabs of white marble; the walls 
are ornamented with party-coloured earthen-ware, and light 
is-admitted by holes in the covered ceiling. Ata {mall dif- 
tance is a whifpering-gallery, and a kind of labyrinth, faid 
to have been defigned for the amufement of women and chil- 
dren. One of the paflages is fenced off with a trong iron 
grate, and called the Pri/on of the Sultana 5 but it was more 
probably intended for preventing intruders from climbing 
into the women’s quarter. Under the council-room is a long 
flip, called the King’s Study ; and adjoining to it are feveral 
vaults, faid to be the burial-place of the royal family. In 
the retrofpeCtive view of this f{ymptuous palace, we need not 
wonder that the Moors thought of Granada with regret ; 
and that they fhould {till offer up prayers every Friday for 
the recovery of this city, which they regard as a terreltrial 

Paradife. ; ; 

ALHANDAL, a term in the Arabian Pharmacy, fig- 
nifying colocynth. The rrocues of alhandal, trochifci al- 
Randal, area kind of troches, compofed of colocynth, bdellium, 
and gum trazacanih. ‘The word is formed of the Arabic Aan- 
dal, or handhal, a name for colocynthis. "They are elteemed 
good purgatives, and are ufed on divers occafions. } 

ALHANDRA, in Geography,a town of Portugal, in Eftre- 
madura, containing two parifhes, and about 1350 inhabitants. 

ALHANGA, a {mall town of Spain, in Eftremadura, 
belonging to the order of St. Jago, feated on an eminence, 
and defended by a ftrong caftle ftanding on a rock, 


ALH 
ALHAUR, ariver of Afia, which runs into the Sakka- 


rja, eight miles fouth of Ameria. 

ALHAUS, a town of Pruffia, four miles fouth of 
Culm. 

ALHAZEN, in Biography, a learned Arabian, lived in 
Spain about the clofe of the 11th, or beginning of the r2th 
century ; though Montucla fays, that it is not known what 
was the precife period in which he lived. He wrote a trea- 
tife on altrology ; and another on optics, which was printed 
in Latin in the Thefaurus Optica of Riffer, in 1572. In 
this optical treatife he gives a tolerable defcription of the 
eye, and difcourfes largely concerning the nature of vilion ; 
maintaining that the cryttalline humonr is the molt import- 
ant organ for this purpofe, without conficering it as a lens, 
and afferting that vilion is net completed till the ideas of exter 
nal objects are conveyed by the optic nerves to the brain. He 
accounts for fimple vifion with two eyes, by fuppofing, that 
when two correfponding parts of the retina are affeGted, the 
mind perceives but one image; and he treats very diffufely 
of optical deceptions, both in direét vifion, and alfo in vi- 
fion by reflected and refraéted light. Alhazen purfued his 
enquiries into the nature of refraction much further, and with 
greater fuccefs, than the more ancient writers. He deduces 
from experimental and general reafoning feveral properties of 
atmofpherical refraction, obferving, that it increafes the alti- 
tudes of all celeftial objeéts ; and he was the firft who ad- 
vanced the notion, that the ftars are fometimes feen above 
the horizon by means of refra&tion, when they are really be- 
low it. He alfo obferved, that refraction contra&s the dia- 
meters and diftances of the heavenly bodies, and that it is the 
caufe of the twinkling of the ftars. 

Alhazen fuppofed, that the refraétion of the atmofphere 
did not depend upon its vapours, but upon its different tranf- 
parency, that is, as Montucla underftands his meaning, the 
denfity of the grofs air contiguous to the earth, and the ether 
or fubtle air that lies beyond it. In examining the effe@s 
of refraétion, he endeavours to prove that it is fo far from 
being the caufe of the heavenly bodies appearing larger near 
the horizon, that it would make them appear lefs ; two ftars, 
he fays, appearing nearer together in the horizon than near 
the meridian, This phenomenon he ranks among optical 
deceptions. We judge, fays he, of diftance by comparing 
the angle under which obje&s appear with their fuppofed 
diftance; fo that if thefe angles be nearly equal, and the dif- 
tance of one objet be conceived to be greater than that of the 
other, it will be imagined to be the larger: and he adds, 
that the fy near the horizon is always imagined to be farther 
from us than any other part of the concave furface. In the 
writings of Alhazen, we find the firit diftin& account of the 
magnifying power of glaffes, and he probably fuggefted the 
hints which led to the ufeful invention of fpectacles; for, he 
fays, that if an objet be applied clofe to the bafe of a larger 
fegment of glafs, it will appear magnified ; he alfo treats of 
the appearance of an objeét through a giobe, and fays, that 
he was the firft that found out the refraction of Tays into the 
eye. Alhazen’s optics were much illuftrated by Vitellio ina 
treatife publifhed in 1270. Smith’s Optics, Remarks, § 89. 
p- 15. Prieftley’s Hitt. of Vifion, &c. 1772. p. 17—20. 
Montucla’s Hift. des Mathem. tom. i. p. 367. 

ALHEN, in Botany, a name by which Dr. Shaw. and: 
others have called a genus of plants, fince named: by Lin- 
neus Lawsonra. See ALcAnna. } 

ALHIDADE, or Auipapsg, the index or label’ of an 
aftronomical or geometrical inftrument, for taking of heights. 
or diftanees. The word is Arabic, and it fignifies the fame 
thing. In Greek and Latin it is called Ssomreoe, dioptra, and: 
linea fiducia, fiducial line. "The alhidade is a kind of ruler. 
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moveable on the centre of the inftrument, and carrying two 
fights, which are erected perpendicularly at the two extre- 
mities of it, 

ALHIRTO, in Afronomy, a fixed flar of the third mag- 
nitude, in the conftellation Capricorn. ‘This is otherwife 
called rofrum galline. Near this ttar, in the year 1600, ap- 
peared a new ftar, which lafted twenty-one years, and then 
difappeared again. 

ALHUYS point, in Geography, is Gtuated upon a river 
falling into the Baltic, in a bay which bears nearly N.N.W. 
a little welterly from the ifland of Bornholm. Ifa hip isa 
league eaft of this point, the courfe will be due north to the 
bottom of the bay, having the land all the way on the lar- 
board, but the depth of the water is uncertain. It is in 
N. lat. 55° 35’. E. long. 14° 30’. Malham’s Naval Gaz. 

ALT, in Biography, the fon of Abu Taleb, who was un- 
cle of Mahomet, and was eminently diftinguifhed among the 
Mahometans, both during the life and after the death of 
their prophet. Ali was an early convert to the divine mif- 
fion of his coufin, and contributed, in no fmall degree, by his 
zeal and activity, to the fuccefs of his caufe. Having been 
taken in his infancy under the prote@tion of Abubeker, the 
father-in-law of Mahomet, and the ardent promoter of his 
intereft, he was dire€ted by his patron to fummon the kin- 
dred of the prophet, to receive from him a folemn declara- 
tion of his prophetic office. Mahomet, after announcing his 
commifion to his affembled relatives, afked them who would 
become his vizir or vicegerent ? Whillt they were hefitatinz, 
Ali ftarted up and exclaimed, with the enthufafm that 
marked his charaGter, “I, O prophet of God, will be thy 
vizir ; I myfelf will beat out the teeth, pull ont the eyes, 
rip open the bellies, and cut off the legs of all who fhall dare 
to oppofe thee.” Upon this Mahomet embraced Ali with 
great affection, and enjoined all who were prefent to regard 
him as his deputy. To him he afterwards committed the 
promulgation of the ninth chapter of the Koran ; which com- 
miffion he executed at Mecca, by reading 20 or 30 verfes of 
this chapter to thofe who were aflembled, and then announc- 
ing to them four particulars which were ftri@ly to be ob- 
ferved, viz. ‘that no idolater is to come near the temple of 
Mecca after this year;” ‘‘ that no man is to prefume to 
compafs the Caaba naked for the future ;”? that none but 
true believers fhall enter paradife ;’? and “ that public faith 
is to be kept.”? Ali was equally celebrated for his eloquence 
and his valour; his furname of “ the Lion of God, always 
victorious,” fufficiently evinces his military renown ; and as 
he fucceeded his father in being chief of the illuftrious family 
of Hafhem, and hereditary guardian of the city and temple 
of Mecca, and had married Fatimah, the daughter of Maho- 
met, his talents and his rank, as well as his near relation to 
the prophet, and the perfonal favour by which he had been 
diftinguifhed, eftablifhed claims of pre-eminence, which na- 
turally direted his views to the honour of fucceeding Maho- 
met in the regal office. To this honour he alfo afpired; 
but he wifely declined contending for it during the three ca- 
liphates of Abubeker, Omar, and Othman. Upon the alf- 
faffination of the laft of thefe, Ali was unanimoufly elected 
caliph. When he was urged by fome of the chief Moflems 
to accept the office, he faid to them, “ If you intend to re- 
cognize my authority as the fucceflor of Mahomet, {wear to 
be faithful to me, or elfe permit me to take the oath of alle- 
giance to one of you.” As foon as he was cle€ted, he hatt- 
ened to the mofque at Medina, at the time of prayer, in a 
thin cotton gown, tied about him with a girdle, with a coarfe 
turban upon his head, carrying his flippers in one hand, and 
in the other a bow, which he ufed as a walking ftick, and 
was there publicly inaugurated, in the 35th year of the He- 
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gira, A.D. 655. As foon as Ayefha, the daughter of Abu- 


beker, and the widow of Mahomet, heard of Ali’s elceétion, 
fhe exprefled her difapprobation ; having conceived an invin- 
cible prejudice again{t him, becaufe, as it is faid, he had dif- 
covered her infidelity to the prophet ; and Telha and Zobeir, 
two perfons of great influence, who had concurred in the 
choice, fled to Bafforah, and there raifed the {tandard of re- 
bellion. Ali had alfo roufed the refentment of a {trong party, 
by difplacing thofe governors of the provinces, who had 
been appointed by his predeceflor Othman. Ayetha appeared 
at the head ‘of the mal-contents at Bafforah, and there Ali 
met them with an inferior force with regard to number, but 
formed of veteran troops. Ayefha was mounted on a great 
camel, in a pavilion refembling a fort of cage, from which 
circumftance the day of battle was called the day of the 
camel. Ali gained a complete victory. Telha was flain in the 
engagement ; Zobeir was afterwards aflaflinated; and Ayefha 
was taken prifoner; and, after fome fubmiffion, treated cour- 
teoufly, and fent back to Medina. The next enterprife of 
Ali was direéted againft Moawyah, a former governor of 
Syria, who had been proclaimed caliph, and was fupported 
by the houfe of Ommijah, and by Amru, the conqueror of 
Egypt. The armies met at the plain of Seffein, on the 
weltern banks of the Euphrates. After feveral fkirmifhes, 
and an ineffeétual challenge of Moawyah to fingle combat, 
the hoflile forces engaged, and the conteft was continued all 
night, to the great difadvantage of the Syrians; and this 
night was denominated by the Arab hiftorians, ‘ the valiant 
night.” As victory was likely foon to be decided in fa- 
vour of Ali, Moawyah, in concert with Amru, contrived an 
artifice that might induce the caliph’s men to defert. With 
this view they ordered fome of their men to carry lances, 
bearing upon their points copies of the Koran, at the head 
of the troops, and to cry out as they advanced, ‘ This isthe 
book that ought to decide all differences between us; this is 
the book of God between us and you, which abfolutely prohi- 
bits the effufion of human blood.”? Ali was thus compelled by 
fome of his troops, who threw down their arms, to found a re- 
treat, and thus to give up the contelt in the moment of vic- 
tory, and after having loft, as it is faid, 25,coo men, and killed 
45,c00 of the enemy. The difpute was fubmitted to arbi- 
tration, and the two perfons, by whofe award it was to be 
determined, concurred in depofing Ali, Sentence was pro- 
nounced on a tribunal erefted between the two armies. Abu 
Mufa, one of the arbitrators, firft pronounced his award : 
“J depofe from the caliphate both Ali and Moawyah, in 
the fame manner as I take this ring off my finger.” Amru, 
the other arbitrator, immediately afcended the tribunal, and 
faid, ** I concur with Abu Mufa in depofing Ali, and con- 
fer the caliphate upon Moawyah; I therefore inveft that 
prince with the fupreme authority in the fame manner as I 
put this ring on my finger. And this I am the more dif- 
pofed to do, as he has juftice on his fide ; having been de- 
clared by Othman his fucceflor, and being the moft worthy 
of the Moflems to occupy the high ftation to which I now 
advance him.” Thus commenced that {chifm among the 
Mahometans, which has produced animofity and mutual ex- 
communication, and which is vilible to this day in the rooted 
antipathy that fubfifts between the Turks and Perfians. Ali 
and his adherents were difgufted and irntated; but they 
were under the neceflity of acquiefcing and retiring to Cufa, 
where Ali was foon deferted by the Kéarejites, i. e. as the 
name imports, rebels or revolters. Thefe were called Mo- 
hakkemites, or judiciarians, beeaufe the reafon they gave for 
their revolt was, that Ali had referred a matter concerning 
the-religion of God to the judgment of men; whereas, in 
fuch cale, the judgment belonged folely to God. The 
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Kharejites, not convinced by Ali’s reafoning, affociated in 
arms, and fixed upon Naharwan, about four miles to the eaft 
of the Tigris, for their place of rendezvous. Ali marched 
out againtt them, and having reclaimed molt of them to their 
former attachment by perfuafion, he deftroyed the reft in 
battle, and gained again the poffeffion of Arabia. But his 
rival Moawiyah eftablified himfelf in Syria and Perfia, and 
Amru feized upon Egypt in his name. The Syrians alfo 
made an incurfion into Ali’s territories, exercifed great 
cruelty, and committed many depredations. At this time 
three of the Kharejites happening to meet at Mecca, con- 
curred in lamenting the miferies of the civil war which the 
people were enduring, and refolved to terminate them by af- 
faffinating the principal authors of them, wiz. Ali, Moawi- 
yah, and Amru. One of them haftened to Damafeus, and 
wounded Moawiyah, but the wound, though dangerous, 
was not mortal. Another went to Egypt, and entering a 
mofque, where he expected to find Amru, miftook another 
perfon for him, and difpatched him, whilft Amru furvived 
unhurt. The third confpirator, whofe name was Abdalrah- 
man, was more fuccefsful than either of his two profligate 
companions. Having arrived at Cufa, he engaged two af- 
fociates, who joined in affaulting Ali at the door of the 
mofque, when Abdalrahman gave him the fatal blow. The 
expiring caliph left in charge with his fon Haffan, in cafe of 
his death, to execute the affaffin at one flroke, thus humanely 
guarding againft the lingering torments which ufually.ac- 
companied the death of offenders. Ali, pierced as it is faid, 
by a poifoned fword, expired on the fifth day after his 
wound, in the 63d, 57th, or 58th year of his age, for fuch 
are the different accounts that are given of his age, in the 
4oth year of the Hegira, A.D. 660. Wis fepulchre at 
Cufa was concealed till the expiration of the caliente of the 
Ommiades ; but in the year of the Hegira 367, A.D. 977, 
Addad ed Dowlat ereéted a fuperb monument over it, 
which has been decorated by the Perfian kings, called, “ the 
dome of the diftributor of lights and graces,” and regarded 
as a great object of the devotion of his votaries. A city, 
called Mefhed Ali, has alfo been built to his honour, not far 
from the ruins of Cufa. Some of his moft zealous devotees 
fuppofe that he is ftill alive, and expect his advent in the 
clouds of heaven to fillthe earth with juftice. Ali, after the 
death of Fatima, by whom he had three fons, Haffan, 
Houffain, and Mohaflan, the firft of whom fucceeded him, 
had eight other wives. The Moflem writers, particularly 
thofe of his fe&, {peak highly of his corporeal, mental, and 
moral endowments. They extol his valour, munificence, and 
benignity of temper. Among them he alfo ranks high as to 
his learning. ‘There are full extant his “ Centiloquium,”’ 
or collection of a hundred maxims or fentences, which has 
been tranflated from the Arabic into the Perfian and Turkith, 
part of which has been publifhed in Englifh by Mr. Ockley ; 
and alfo his “* Divan,” or collection of verfes. But his moft 
celebrated relicis a parchment, written in myiterious charac- 
ters, intermixed with figures, prophetic of all the events that 
are to happen in the world. This was a depofit in the hands 
of his family. Many of Ali’s fayings and apophthegms are 


- recorded by authors; one of the mott inftrudtive is the fol- 


lowing: ‘ He who would be rich without wealth, power- 
ful without fubjects, and a fubject without mafter, has only 
to forfake finand ferve God.’’ 

The appellations by which Ali was honoured by the 
Arabs are very diilinguifhing and honodrable. On account 
of his fuperior bravery, they called him « Al Haidar,” the 
lion, and “ thé victorious Lion of God.’ They alfo de- 
nominated him “ Waii,” i.c. legatee or heir of Mahomet, 
< « een g-@. beloved by, and acceptable to God. 
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He was alfo called by his followers, “ the diftributor of 
lights and graces ;’? and ‘ the king of men.’ 

Ali has given denomination to a fe& or party among the 
Mahometans, who adhereto the right of fucceffion of Ali, the 
fourth caliph, or fucceffor of Mahomet, and the reform of 
Muffulmanifm introduced by him. The feétaries of Aliare 
more particularly called Suites, and ftand oppofed to the 
SonnrteEs, or fect of Omar, who adhere to the law as left 
by Mahomet, Abubeker and Omar. The followers of Ali 
have poffefled various ftates in Afiaand Africa ; and at pre- 
fent the Perfians, part of the Ufbec Tartars, and fome Maho- 
metan fovereigns of India are of the fe&t of Ali; whilft the 
Turks aré of the feét of Omar, and hold Ali in execration. 
The diftinguifhing badge of Ali’s followers is a red turban, 
which is worn by the Perfians, who are hence called, in de- 
rifion by the Turks, “ Kifilbachi,” ze. red heads. Mod. 
Un. Hitt. c. ii, vol. i. Gen. Dict. Sale’s Prel. Difc. to the 
Koran. 

ALI BEY, an eaftern adventurer, whofe hiftory and 
exploits have interefted much attention, was probably born 
aniong the Abazans, a people inhabiting Mount Caucafus, 
and brought by the flave-merchants to one of the annual 
fales at Cairo, where he was purchafed by the brothers, 
Ifaac and Youfef, Jews, employed in the cuftom-houfe, 
and by them prefented to Ibrahim, a kiaya, or veteran co- 
lonel of janizaries, who was+then one of the moft con- 
fiderable men in Egypt. At this time he is fuppofed to 
have been 12 or 14 years of age. By the favour of his pa- 
tron, to whom he rendered the ufual fervices of the Mam- 
louks, he was taught to read and wnite, and to perform the 
cuftemary exercifes of a military kind, in which he difplay- 
ed a fire and activity that obtained for him the appellation 
of djendali, or madman. At the age of 18 or 20 his beard 
was allowed to grow, or he was made free; and his patron 
gaye him a wife and revenues ; promoted him to the rank 
of kachef, or governor of a diltrift; and at length procured 
him to be elected one of the 24 beys. Thus favoured and 
advanced, his ambition was excited ; and the death of Ibra- 
him, in 1757, opened a free courfe for the execution of his 
projects. After an abfence of a few years, during which 
he had been engaged ina variety of intrigues, for raifing and 
difplacing feveral chiefs, and two years of which he had 
paffed in a ftate of exile in Said, or Upper Egypt, devifing 
and maturing his plans of future dominion, he returned to 
Cairo in 1766; and in one night killed four beys, who 
were his enemies, banifhed four others, and thus became 
from that time the chief of the moft numerous party. Not 
contented with the trivial title and dependent office of 
bey, he afpired to the title and honour of Sultan of Ecypt; 
and with thefe views he determined to throw off the fupre- 
macy of the Porte; and accordingly he expelled the pacha, 
refufed the cuftoniary tribute, and in 1768, he proceeded to 
coin money in his own name. ‘The attention of the Porte 
was fo much occupied by other concerns that he was un- 
der a neceffity of temporifing ; and Ali, well apprifed of 
his fituation, pufhed forward his enterprifes with fuccefs. He 
began with difpoffefling Hammam, an Arab fheik, of a port 
of the Said, which he had occupied, and where he had form- 
ed a power capable of giving difturbance ; and towards 
the end of this year, 1769, he fitted out fome veffels at 
Suez, which were ordered to feize on Djedda, the port of 
Mecea, whilft a body of cavalry marched by land to take 
poffefion of Mecca itfelf, which was given up to plunder. 
The project which he had formed, in confequence of the 
fuggeltion of a Venetian merchant, was to make Europe 
abandon the paflage to the Eait Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, by fubftituting the ancient route of the Me. 
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@itcrranean and the Red Sea. ~Flufhed with fuccefs in the 
petty enterprifes he had already accomplithed, and flattered 
by his fervile courtiers, his ambition fuggefted to him more 
extenfive conquefts. Syria was the firft obje&t of his con- 
templation ; and the war with the Ruffians, which broke 
out in 1769, and which occupied all the Turkith forces in 
the north, favoured his defign. Befides, fheik Daher, in 
actual rebellion againit the Porte, would be a powerful and 
faithful ally ; and the extortions of the pacha of Damal- 
cus difpofed thofe he had opprefled for revolt, and made 
way for his obtaining the title of the deliverer of nations. 
Ali having laid his plan, detached in 1770 a corps of Mam- 
louks to take poffeffion of Gaza, and thus to fecure an en- 
trance into Paleftine: and foon after he fent a larger army, 
to form a junétion with Daher at Acre, and to proceed from 
thence to Damafeus. Ofman, pacha of Damafcus, was 
diligent in his preparations, and colleé&ted an army equally 
numerous and ill regulated. On the 6th of June 1771, 
the two armies met, and a decifive action took place, in 
which Mohammed, the friend of Ali, and Daher his ally, 
proved victorious. . ‘They immediately took poffeffion of 
Damafcus ; bt the caftle retifted. At the moment when 
the fignal of furrender was expected, Mohammed fuddenly 
commanded a retreat, and all his cavalry turned towards 
Egypt. This fingular revolution was at firlt attributed to 
a pretended report of the death of Ali Bey ; but it was 
really owing to a conference which had paffed the preceding 
night between acrafty agent of Ofman and Mohammed Bey, 
Al’s commander. Ali, though difappointed and chagrin- 
ed, did not renounce his projects’: he prepared, in conjunc- 
tion with Daher, a fecond army for the campaign of 1772 ; 
but the event was unpropitious. The efcape of Moham- 
med roufed his jealouly and his fears; he beheld in him a dan- 
gerous rival, and refolved on his ruin. Having ordered the 
gates of Cairo to be fhut, and no Mamlouk to be allowed 
to pafs, he fentenced Mohammed into immediate exile in 
the Said. Mohammed, however, contrived to make his 
efcape; and from this moment all was loft. The Mam- 
louks, wearied with the infolence of Ali Bey, repaired in 
crowds to his rival, and in about fix weeks he left the Said, 
with a ftrong force, and marched towards Cairo. Ali pre- 
pared to meet him; and in the month of April 1772, the 
two armies had a rencontre in the plains of El-Mafateb, at 
the gates of Cairo; the iffue of which was, that Moham- 
med and his party entered the city, fabre in hand ; and Ali 
Bey had barely time to efcape with 800 of his Mamlouks. 
With this inconfiderable force he repaired to Gaza, and at- 
tempted to join his ally, Daher, at Acre, who, after fome 
danger from which he was refcued, conducted him to Acre. 
Both Ali and Daher marched to the fuccour of Said, 
(Sidon) which was then befieged by the troops of. Ofman, 
in conjunction with the Druzes. At their approach the 
Turks raifed the fiege, and retired to a place about a league 
north of the city, on the river Aoula. There, in July 
1772, an engagement took place ; and the T'urkifh army, 
three times more numerous than that of the two allies, was 
entirely defeated. The feven pachas, who commanded it, 
fled ; and Said remained in the poffeffion of Daher. Ali 
Bey and Daher, on their return to Acre, proceeded to chaf- 
tife the inhabitants of Yafa or Jaffa, who had. revolted ; 
and after a fiege of eight months the town capitulated in 
February 1773. Ali now determined to return to Cairo ; 
and he was encouraged in his purpofe by the promifed fuc- 
cours of Daher, and of the Ruffians. This affiftance was 
delayed, and Ali became impatient. In April 1773, quick- 
ened in the execution of his purpofe, by aes letters, 
which he received from Cairo, he began his march at the 
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head of his Mamlouks, and fome troops furnifhed by Das 
her ; but when he advanced into the Defart, which fepa- 
rates Gaza from Egypt, he fell into an ambufh of 1000 
Mamlouks, who were waiting his arrival. This corps 
was commanded by Mourad, a young bey, who, being en- 
amoured of the wife of Ali Bey, had obtained a promife 
of her from Mohammed, in cafe he fhould bring him the 
head of Ali. The attack was impetuous; Mourad met 
with Ali in the crowd, wounded him in the forehead, made 
him prifoner, and conduéted him to Mohammed. By his 
former matter, Ali was received with perfidious refpeét : 
but on the third day, this parade of civility and politenefs 
terminated by the death of Ali Bey, who, according to 
aa died of his wounds; or, as others report, by poi- 
on. 

Ali Bey was certainly a chara€ter of original vigour and 
capacity ; and was fuperior in his views to what could have 
been expected from one who was bred in a fchool of bar- 
barifm and ignorance. He governed Egypt with a fteady 
hand, and was paiticularly favourable to the Franks; but 
he undertook more than he had power or talents to per- 
form, and exhaufted his revenues in fruitlefs enterprifes. 
He is alfo blamed for too foon refigning aétive labours to 
his lieutenants, and for placing unlimited confidence in his 
favourites, and winking at the exactions of his officers. His 
morals were thofe of his clafs and country, where perfidy 
and murder are allowable means in purfuing the objets of 
ambition ; yet he was not devoid of generofity and a fenfe 
of jultice. During his adminiftration, feveral nefts of 
robbers in Egypt were annihilated, villages which had been 
inhabited by the pirates of the Nile were razed; the com- 
munication between different parts of the country was 
free ; the roads were no longer infefted with robbers, nor 
was navigation interrupted by that {pirit of pillage, which, 
fince his death, has refumed its fatal aCtivity. It was his 
with, ‘ that every man might be able to carry his purfe in 
his hand, and leave his door open, even during the night, 
without running any rif.” 

Volney has pointed out the errors of Savary’s account 
of this fingular perfon and the fource whence they were 
derived. Volney’s Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. i. c. 8. - 
p- 114—142. Sonnini’s Travels in Egypt, p. 391, 4to. 
Gen. Biog. 

ALI, in Geography, a town of Afia, in the country of 
Georgia, 50 miles weft of 'Teflis. 

Aut, a town of Afia, in the country of Georgia, in the 
province of Satabago; 22 miles fouth-weft of Akalzika. 

ALIA, Adie, in Grecian Antiquity, folemn games cele- 
brated at Rhodes on the 24th day of the month Gorpiza, 
correfponding to the Athenian Beedromion, in honeur of 
the fun, Haios, or Atwos, who is faid to have been born theres 
the inhabitants of which were hence called Haswdes, Heliade. 
The vitors were crowned with poplar. Strabo, tom. ii. 

- 966. 
: ALIABAD, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the 
province of Tabriftan, 10 leagues fouth fouth-eaft of Fe- 
rabad. 

ALIACMON, or Hariacmon, in Ancient Geographys 
a river of Macedon, feparating it from Theflaly, rifes in 
the Peneft mountains, and running fouth-eaft, enters the 
bay of Theflalonica, between the cities of Pydna, and 
Dium. 

ALJAKI, in Geography, a town of Poland in the pa-* 
latinate of Kioy, 20 miles fouth-eaft of Czerkafy. 

ALJAMEIA isa name which the Morefcoes in Spain 
give to the language of the Spaniards. ‘ 

Among other articles agreed on by the junto, which was 
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appointed by the emperor Charles V. in 1526, in favour of 
the Morefcoes, this was one, that the Morefcoes fhould no 
Jonger ipeak Algavareia, ¢. ¢. Moorifh, or Arabic, but 
fhould all {peak Aljameia, 7. e. Spanifh, as it was called by 
the Moors, and all their writings and contraéts fhould be in 
that language. Geddes’s Mifc. Tracts, tom. i. p. 23. 

ALIANA, in Geography, a bifhoprick of Phrygia, fub- 
ject to the metropolis of Laodicea. 

ALIANNELO, a town of Italy in the kingdom of 
Naples, and province of Bafilicata, 27 miles eaft of Pe- 
tenza. : 

ALIANO, a town of Naples, in the province of Bafili- 
cata, 23 miles fouth-eaft of Potenza. 

Attano is alfo a town of Naples, in the country of La- 
vora, two miles weft of Gaeta. 

ALIANSKOI, a fort of Ruffian Siberia, in the govern- 
ment of Kolivan, 120 miles fouth fouth-weft of Kolivan. 
N. lat. 52° 50’. E.long. 79° 34’. 

ALIARBUCHA, in Natural Hiflory, the Arabian 
name fora large kind of rat, the Jerboa of other writers, 
common i that country, and good to eat, according to Bo- 
chart, who thinks it the fame as the faphan, mentioned in 
Leviticus, and there declared unclean. Levit xi. 5. 

Dr. Shaw thinks the faphan to be the paman J/rael, ora 
{pecies of rabbit. 

ALIARDII, in Ancient Geography, a people of Africa, 
according to Ptolemy. 

ALIARIA, a town of Comagena, placed by Antonin, 
in the route from Nicopolis to Edeffa. 

ALIARTUS. See Harrartus.- 

ALIAS, in Zaw, a fecond or farther writ iffued from 
the courts of Weitminiter, after capias, &c. fued out with- 
out effect. 

ALIBACA, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by 
Ptolemy, in the Pentapolis. 

ALIBANI, or Arisinatt, in Geography, a town of 
Arabia, 140 miles fouth-eaft of Amanzirifdin. 

ALIBAG Revi, a town of European Turkey in Bulga- 
ria, eight leagues eait of Siliftria. 

ALIBI, in Law, denotes the abfence of the accufed 
from the place where he is charged with having committed 
acrime: or his being e//ewhere, as the word imports, at 
the time fpecified. ; 

ALICA, in the Ancient Phyfic and Diet, a kind of food; 
but the various accounts given of it by authors, make it 
uncertain what it was; fome reprefenting it asa fort of grain, 
and others as an aliment made of grain. 

The Greek word for alica was xovdp0:, which term, and 
errizoxm, feem to have been general names for all fpelt or 
hulled grain, beaten or ground into a pulp. 

Ray, in his hiftory, fays the alica differs from the xo- 
Spoc, as the genzs from the /pecies. 

ALICA, in Geography, a town of Italy in the duchy of 
Tufcany, 29 miles weit fouth-welt of Florence. 

ALICANDRA, or Axipraca, in Ancient Geography, 
a town placed by Ptolemy in Media. 

ALICANE, in Geography, a river towards the fouth- 
weit part of the ifland of Ceylon, nearly eaft from Barberine 
ifland, and fouth from Caliture. 

ALICANT, a {mall, but well-built, rich, populous, and 
fortified fea-port town of Spain, in the kingdom of Valen- 
cia. It is fituated on the Mediterranean, between a moun- 
tain, on which the caftle ftands, and the fea; and it is well 
defended by ftrong baftions. This mountain is white, and 
being vilible ata great diftance, feems as a guide to pilots. 
The bay in which it flands is fheltered on the caft by Cape 
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de la Huerta, and to the weft by Cape St. Paul, and the 
ifland of T'abarca. Veffels anchor about a mile from the 
mole, which is large and commodious, in water from fix to 
10 fathoms, and may enter and go out with any wind. 
This bay is faid‘to have been the famous gulf of Ilici, to 
called from a Roman colony, now Elche; but the. deciin- 
ing ftate of that port, and the improvements of Alicant, 
gave it the name which it now bears: it begins at Cape St. 
Martin, and terminates at Cape Palos. ‘The coaft is 
guarded by watcli-towers again{t the incurfions of the Cor- 
fairs. Alicant was taken from the Moors in 1264. The 
caltle was taken by the Englifh in 1706, and retaken’ in 
1708, by the Spaniards. The adjacent territory is fertile, 
and produces white and red wines that are much valued. 
The export trade, which is confiderable, confifts of barilla, 
antimony, alum, anifeed, cummin-feed, dried fruit, wool, 
and wine. As the duties of entry are lower than thofe at 
Valencia and Carthagena, this circumftance has contributed 
to the increafe of its commerce and riches. Linen, frora 
France, Switzerland, and Silefia, and camblets and woollens 
from France, are the chief imports. The Englifh, French, 
Dutch, and fome Italian States have ufually had a conful at 
Alicant. N. lat. 38° 34’. W. long. 0° 7’. 

ALICARLA, in ducient Hiffory, a term fynonymous 
with prottitutes. 

ALICANUM, or Haticanum, in Ancient Geography, 
a town of Pannonia. 

ALICASTRUM, in Botany. See Brosimum. 

ALICATA, in Geography, a {mall town of Sicily: in 
the valley of Noto, built partly upon a flope, and partly 
on the beach, at the end of a long chain of hills ; 19 miles 
eaft fouth-eaft of Girgenti, and 60 fouth-weft of Catania. 
This is a place of little ftrength, the caftle of St. Angelo 
on the brow of the hill being ruinous, the town walls much 
decayed, and the fortrefs on the peninfula wanting repairs. 
It forms two {mall bays for the barges that carry out the 
corn to fhips that lie in the offing. It has great conne¢tions 
with Malta in the corn trade. ‘The town contains 10,000 
inhabitants. ‘The populace pay great refpect to the facer- 
dotal character ; the women and children falling on their 


‘knees in the ftreets before a clergyman, touching his gar- 


ments with a finger and then kiffing their hands with great 
veneration. Alicata is faid to poflefs fome ancient Greek 
manufcripts relating to the ancient city of Gela: the moft 
remarkable is a pfephifma, or decree of the fenate, for 
crowning Heraclides director of the public academy. This 
town was plundered by the Turks in 1543. N. lat. 37° 
11’. E. long. 13° 51’. Swinburne’s Travels into Sicily, 
vol. iv. p- 39. 

Axicara is alfo a mountain of Sicily not far from this 
town, in which, as it is thought, was fituated Dedalion, 
where Phalaris kept his brazen bull. 

ALICHORDA, or Atrcopra, a town, placed by 
Ptolemy in Baétriana. 

ALICE, a river of Sicily, was the ancient boundary of 
the Locrian ftate. Immenfe quantities of anchovies fre- 
quent the mouth of this ftream and the adjacent coaft: it 
is therefore probable that either the fifh derived its Latia 
name Halic from the river, or the river was called after the 


ALICONDA, in Botany, an African tree, growing na- 
turally in the kingdom of Congo, of fuch bulk that 10 
men cannot fathom it round. The natives called it bondo, 
and as the wood catily rots, they do not build their huts 
near it, left its fall fhould crufh them to death, or its fruit, 
which is of the fize of a large gourd, and eafily broken from 
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the tree, fhould knock them down. ‘The bark of this tree, 
well beaten and macerated, yields a coarfe thread, of which 
they make their ropes, and which macerated and dried, and 
beaten with bars of iron or wood, becomes like a large 
piece of cloth, with which the natives cover their middle 
from the girdle to the knees. The fhell or rind of the 
fruit, which is hard like that of a gourd or calabafh, being 
freed from its pulp, which in time of f{carcity may be made 
into a nourifhing pap, ferves for veffels of various kinds, and 
gives to water, preferved in it, a pleafant aromatic tafte. 
‘The fmall leaves are eaten in time of fcarcity, and the large 
ones ferve to cover houfes, or being burned, to make good 
foap. Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xiii. p23. 8vo. 

ALICONEA, in Entomology, the name given by Cra- 
mer to the PAPILIO JULIA. 

AWGICUDA, or Aticur, one of the Lipari iflands, near 
the coalt of Sicily. N. lat. 38° 31’. E. long. 14° 32’. 
This ifland is about fix miles in circuit; its popula- 
tion is not fo great as that of Fexicupa, which contains 
about 650 inhabitants, and the houfes are built at the fouth 
and fouth-eaft end of the ifland, on the declivities of the 
mountains about halfway up their afcent, in order to be 
guarded againft the nightly furprize and attack of the 
‘Tunifian Corfairs. Befides Indian figs, and fome olive- 
trees, thefe two iflands contain many vines, from the grape 
of which a good wine is made, though it be not malm- 
fey, nor the grape the paffola or paffolina. The corn grown 
here is barley and wheat, which, together with the grapes, 
amount in value of produce to about 3000 Neapolitan 
crowns. ‘The induitry and patience of the people of Ali- 
euda are incredible; they do not lofe an inch of the ground 
they cultivate. Their foil is almoft wholly interrupted by 
points of rocks, maffes of lava, clefts and crags; and yet 
they render tracts of this kind productive, by turning and 
breaking them with pointed fpades: fo that the Liparefe 
humoroufly fay of them, that the people of Alicuda till 
their lands with the point ofa knife. In all the Aolian ifles 
there is not better bread than that of Alicuda. Three or four 
fifhing boats belong to this ifland, which are moftly the pro- 
perty of the parifh prieft, and are employed for the augmenta- 
tion of their ecclefiaftical revenues, amounting to little more 
than 12 fequins. There is not a fingle {pring of frefh wa- 
ter either in Alicuda or Felicuda; and therefore when it 
does not rain for feveral months, the diftrefs of the inhabitants 
is extreme. They have no ferpents in thefe iflands, as they 
furnifh no food neceflary for their fubfiftence. The people 
are exempted, on account of their poverty, from every kind 
of taxation, the tythes which tKey. pay to the bifhop ex- 
cepted. Thefe iflanders, notwithitanding their extreme po- 
verty, and inhabiting huts, formed of pieces of lava, fearcely 
admitting a ray of light, and appearing like the nefts of 
birds hung to the cliffs, are fingularly contented and happy. 
Their fare confifts of black barley bread, and wild fruits, 
and fometimes, by way of dainty, falt fifh, and their drink 
of pure water; and yet fuch is the temperaturé of the cli- 
mate, and the falubrious quality of the air, that they enjoy, 
with little interruption, health of body and cheerfulnefs of 
mind. The veftises of fire are difcernible in every part of 
this ifland, but the actual exiftence of voleanic erruptions 
and conflagration precedes the records of hiftory. The vol- 
eanic materials, now found in it, and particularly examined 
by the accurdte and induttrious Spallanzani in his vilit to 
this ifland, are pumices, tufas, and giafles, and great quan- 
tities of lava, in detached globules and continued currents, 
which have petrofilex for their bafe. Dolomieu was. of 


pinion, that Felicuda and Alicuda had once formed a fingle 
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conical mountain, which had been opened and feparated on 
one fide ; but Spallanzani alledges feveral circumftances 
that evince the improbability of this opinion, Although 
thefe two iflands exhibit numerous and indubitable charac- 
ters of fire, no figns of it ina ftate of activity are now 
to be feen The ancient name of Alicuda was Ericufa; 
and the author of the epitome of Stephanus fays, that it 
was fo named from the erica or heath which grows there 
plentifully. Strabo likewife (lib. vi.) informs us, that thefe 
two iflands derived their names from plants. But in the 
time of Ariftotle and Strabo, and other ancient writers, 
the conflagrations in thefe two iflands, as they are -un- 
noticed by them, muft have been entirely extinguifhed. 
Spallanzani’s Travels in the two Sicilies, vol. iii. c. 18.— 
vol. iv. c. 24. 

ALICULA, in Antiquity, a kind of puerile habit worn 
by the Roman children. This was a fort of chlamys; fome 
explained it by tunica manicata. 

ALICYRNA, in Ancient Geography, a place of Greece, 
fituate, according to Steph. Byz. in Acarnania, and ac- 
cording to the periplus of Scylax in ARtolia. It is proba- 
bly the Jycirna of other authors, to the fouth of Calydon 
on the borders of the fea. : 

ALIDES, in the Mahometan Hiflory, the defceendants 
of Ali, otherwife called Fatimites. See Aut. : 

ALIBIS, in Ancient Geography, a fea-port town of Pe 
loponnefus, in Laconia, inhabited by fifhermen, whence its 
Greek name. A 

ALIE-Kruyx, in Natural Hiffory, a Dutch name given 
to a kind of fea-fnail, the hiftory of which is given by 
Swammerdam. Bib. Nat. tom. i. p. 180. 

ALJEMBUT, or, as fome write it, gembut, in Botany, a 
name given by ‘the Arabians, Avicenna, and others, to a 
{pecies of acacia, which they alfo call the Nabathzan pod, 
and ceration, or filiqua, and which fome have fuppofed to 
be the fame with the common carob ; but they exprefsly 
diftinguifh it, by faying that it is an aftringent, whereas the 
other is gently purgative; and that the fruit of it was 
given in hemorrhages. Nay, Ifidore goes fo far as to fay, 
that the acacia juice of the fhops was made of its fruit, 
while unripe. ; 

ALIEN, in Law, aftranger or perfon born out of the 
king’s allegiance ; or under the jurifdiGion of fome other 
fovereign ; and not naturalized, or made a denizen. 

Of thefe there are two kinds ; viz. alien friends, who are 
of thofe countries which are at peace and league with us ; 
and alien enemies, who are of countries at war with us; to 
which fome add a third, viz. alien infidels. 

A man born out of the land, but within the limits of the 
king’s obedience beyond the feas ; or of Englifh parents out 
of the king’s obedience, provided the parents at the time of 
the birth be of fuch obedience, is no alien, but a fubjeét of 
the king, flat. 2. 25 Edw. III. commonly called the ftatute 
De natis ultra mare. ; 

By fevyeral. more modern ftatutes, (7 Ann.c. 5. 10 Ann. 
c. 5. 4 Geo. II. c. 215 and 13 Geo. III. c. 21.) thefe te- 
{triétions are further taken off; fo that all children born out 
of the king’s liegeance whofe fathers, or grandfathers by the 
father’s fide, were natural born fubjects, though their mo- 
thers were aliens, are now deemed to be natural born fubjects. 
themfelvés to all intents and purpofes, unlefs their faid an- 
ceftor were attainted, or banifhed beyond fea for high 
treafon ; or were at the birth of fuch children in the fervice 
of a prince at enmity with Great Britain. But the grandchile 
dren of fuch ancettors fhall not be privileged in refpeét of the 
aliens duty, except they be proteltants, and actually ar 

within 
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within the realm; nor fhall be enabled to claim any eftate 
or intereit, unlefs the claim be made within five years after 
the fame fhall accrue. The children of aliens born in Eng- 
land are, generally fpeaking, natural born fubjects, and 
entitled to all the privileges of fuch. 1 Comm, 373. 

By the ftat. rr and 12 W. III. cap. 6. all perfons being 
the king’s natural born fubje&ts, may inherit as heirs to 
their anceftors, though their anceftors were aliens. Children 
of an ambaflador in a foreign country by a wife who is an 
Englifh woman, are natural born fubjeéts by the common 
law. 7 Rep. 11. And if an Englifh merchant living beyond 
fea, marries a wife there, and hath a child by her and dies, 
this child is born a denizen, and fhall be heir to him, not- 
withftanding the wife be an alien. Cro. Car. 605. Perfons 
born in Enghsh plantations are natural born fubje&s. 

Ain alien can hold no land by defcent or purchafe, or be 
tenant by courtefy, or in dower; and if he purchafe, 
the king fhall have it; but he may purchafe a houfe for 
years for habitation, during his refidence, as neceffary for 
trade. If an alien merchant leaves the kingdom, the king 
fhall have the leafe; if he be no merchant, the king fhall 
have his leafe for years, though it were for his habitation ; 
and by the flat. 32 Hen. VIII. there is a penalty forletting 
houfes to aliens. 5 Rep. 5cz.—7 Rep. 18.—1 Inft. 2. 129. 
—2. Inft. 741. i 

By 13 Geo. III. c. 14. aliens are enabled to lend money 
on the fecurity of mortgages of eftates in the Welt India 
colonies, and may have every remedy to recover the money 
lent, except foreclofing the mortgage and obtaining poffeffion 
of the land. 

A devife of lands to an alien is void; and if a man be 
bound to an alien enemy in a bond, itis void to him, but 
the king hall have it. 

Aliens, however, may obtain goods and perfonal eftate 
by trade, &c. and may bring aétions for the fame; and 
make a will and difpofe of their perfonal eftate ; but an alien 
enemy cannot maintain any action whatever, nor obtain any 
thing lawfully within the realm. 1 Bulit.124. Terms de 
Ley. 36. 

Kices are not to be returned on any jury ; but where an 
alien is party in a caufe, the jury are to be half denizens and 
half aliens, except in cafes of high treafon. 2 Init. 17. 
By flat. 27 Ed. III. c. 8. if both parties are aliens, the 
inguelt fhall be all aliens. By the ftat. 12 W. III. cap. 2. 
aliens are incapable of being members of parliament, or of 
enjoying offices ;. neither have they any vote for the election 
of members. Hob. 271. Aliens likewife are by feveral 
ads of parliament put under feveral other reftriCtions, with 
regard to exercifing trades, taking apprentices, and are like- 
wile difabled from being faétors in the plantations, &c. See 
Denizen and Naruraizarion. 

A very great influx of Frenchmen into England having 
been occafioned in the years 1792 and 1793, by the troubles 
in France, and there being caufe to fufpeét that fome of 
them were fent here for dangerous and unjuitifiable pur- 
pofes, an act was paffed, flat. 33 Geo. III. c. 4, commonly 
called the Alien-bill, compelling the matters of fhips arriving 
from foreign parts, under certain penalties, to give an ac- 
count at every port of the number and ‘names of every fo- 
reigner on board to the cuftom-houfe officers ; appointing 
jufices and others to grant paflports to fuch aliens; and 
giving the king power to 'reftrain and to fend them out of 
the kingdom on pain of tranfportation, and on their return, 
of death. The fame act alfo directs an account to be de- 


livered of the arms of aliens, which, if required, are to be’ 


delivered up, and aliens were not to go from one place to 
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another in the kingdom without paflports. This a& was 
continued by feveral fubfequents acts; by 38 Geo. III. 
c. 50, to Aug. 1, 1800, and from thence to the end of the 
then next feffion of parliament, and by 41 Geo. III. c. 24. 
till fix months after the conclufion of a general peace. 

AviENs duly, an impoft laid on all goods imported into 
England, by aliens, or denizens, and even on certain goods 
imported by natural fubjects, if they be brought on foreign 
bottoms, over and above what is paid for the fame goods 
imported by Britifh, and in Britith fhipping. 12 Stat. 
Gar. Lis 

Aliens duty is otherwife called petty cufloms, and naviga- 
tion duly. This was firft granted in 31 Ed. I. 

Fith, dried or falted, and cod-fith, or herring, not caught 
in Britifh veffels, and cured by Britith, pay a double alens 
duty. 

Aliens duty outwards, is taken off by the following aéts. - 

12 Car. IT. cap. 4.—25 Car. II. cap. 6—5 Ann, cap. 27.. 
—6 Ann, cap. 10.—7 Ann, cap. 7.—9 -Ann, cap. 6.— 
8 Geo. I. cap. 15.—11 Geo. I. cap. 59. 
_ Scavage, package, and balliage, payable to the city of 
London, are properly alien duties. On what footing aliens 
are permitted to import foreign commodities into Great 
Britain. See Dury. 

Aten is fometimes ufed, in Middle Age Writers, foy 
exempt. Du-Cange. 

Aren-amy, or alien friend. See AviEN. 

ALIEN priories, a fubordinate kind of monafteries in 
England, belonging to, and independent on, other monaf- 
teries in foreign countries. In the reign of Henry V. the 
alien priories, or abbies for foreign monks were fuppreffed, 
and their lands given to the crown. Vide Dudg. Monatt, 
Abr. p. 44. 

ALIENATION, Axtenatio, in Law, the a@ of” 
making a thing another man’s; or the altering or trans- 
ferring the property, and poffeffion of lands, tenements, or” 
other things from one man to another. : 

To alienate, or alien in MortMatn, is to make over lands 
or tenements to a religions community, or other body politic. - 

To alienate in FEx, isto fell the fee-fimple of any land, 
or other incorporeal right. 

All perfons who havea right:to lands may generally alien 
them to others; but fome alienations are prohibited : fuch 
as alienations by tenant for life, &c. whereby they incur a° 
forfeiture of their eftate.. 1 Inft. 118. 

By the ftatute of Edward I. a bar was put to alienations 
by what we call entails, which is an expedient for procuring 
perpetuities in families; but counter-expedients were devifed 
to defeat this intent, and a practice was introduced of cutting 
off entails by fives, and of barring remainders and reverfions 
by recoveries. 

Eftates in tail, for life or years, where the whole intereft 
is not parted with, may be made with condition not to alien 
to others, for the preferyation of the lands granted in the 
bands of the firft granter. 

The ftatute for alienations in Henry the Seventh’s ; 
time, had a great efedt on the conttitution of this kingdom : 
as among other regulations of thatreign, it tended to throw 
the balance of power more into'the hands of the people. . 
By the flat. 12 Car. II. cap. 24. fines for alienations are 
taken away; except fines due by particular cuftoms of nranors, - 

Crown lands are only alienable under a faculty of perpe- 
tual redemption. 

The council of Lateran, held in 1123, forbids any clerk 
to alienate his benefice, prebend, or the like. 

By the laws of the ancient Jews, lands could only be 

alienated 
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alienated for the fpace of fifty years. At each return of 
the jubilee, all returned again to the primitive owners, or 
their defcendants, to whom the lands were originally allotted, 
at the firft diftribution of Canaan. 

Arenav10 @ familia. See ABDICATION. 

ALIENATION office, is an office to which all writs of co- 
venants and entry, upon which fines are levied, and reco- 
veries fuffered, are carried, to have fines for alienation fet 
and paid thereon. 

ALIEU, or Atiogev, in Ancient Geography, iflands 
placed by Pliny in the Adulic gulf, near Ethiopia. 

ALIFI, in Geography, atown of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and country of Lavora; five miles north of 
Capua. This town, placed by M. d’Anville to the fouth- 
weit of Bovianum and north-weft of Beneventum, was for- 
merly a Roman colony, and poffeffed by the Samnites. 

ALIFORMES mufculi, in Anatomy, are thus called from 
ala, wing,and forma, fhape, as refembling wings. See Prery- 
GOID EUS exfernus et internus. 

ALIFORMES proceffits, are proceffes of the /phenoid bone, 
under which article they will be defcribed. 

ALIL multi, Axi de regno, are phrafes which often 
occur in our ancient records and hiftorians. Their meaning 
has occafioned much difpute. Dr. Brady will have them 
to fignify only tenants in capite; which Mr. Tyrrel endea- 
vours to refute, and fhew that they denote the whole 
commons of the kingdom. Hift. of Eng. tom.i. Appen. 

ALILET, in Ancient Geography, a people who inhabited 
the weftern part of Arabia Felix ; among whom gold, it is 
faid, was fo abundant, that it was held in lower eftimation 
than copper and iron, which were probably very fcarce. 

ALIMA, among Mineralifls, a kind of fand found in 

old mines, out of which lead is extracted. 

ALIMALA, in Ancient Geography, a country of Afia 
Minor in Lycia. Steph. Byz. 

ALIMEA, or Hatimusta, a diftri of Attica, be- 
longing to the Leontid tribe, fituate near the Phalereum, 
and in the vicinity of Athens. In this diftri€t was a temple 
confecrated to Ceres Thefmophoria, or the legiflatrix, and 
to Proferpine, according to Paufanias, in Attic. lib.i.c. 31. 

<0. 
ALIMENA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Parit10 Nym- 
phalis, with dentated black wings, an interrupted ceru- 
Jean fafcia, and feven white marginal points, found in South 
America and India. 

ALIMENT, Autmentum, formed of alere, to nouri/h, 
im a phyfical fenfe, is whatever may be diffolved and turned 
into chyle, fo as to be afterwards converted into blood, for 
augmenting the body, or repairing its continual wafte. The 
fubje&t of aliments has been very diffufely and compre- 
henfively difcuffed by Dr. Cullen, in his Mat. Med. vol. i. 
p- 217—408. See Cuyuirication, Dicestion, Drinx, 
Foop, and Nurririon. 

Arment of plants. See Pranrs. 

ALIMENTARY, Auimenrtat, fomething that relates 
to aliment, or food. 

ALIMENTARY dud, or canal, is a denomination that has 
been given to the whole of thofe paflages which the food 
pernieates from the mouth tothe anus. It is divided into the 
gula, which is fubdivided into the pharynx and cefophagus, 
the ftomach, and the inteftines. For an account of its 
flruéture and fun&tions, the reader is referred to thefe 
divifions. 

This du& is faid to be the true charaCteriftic of an animal, 
or proprium quarto modo ; there being no animal without it, 
and whatever has it, being properly enough ranged under 
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the clafs of animals. Plants receive their nourifhmeat by 
the numerous fibres of their roots, but have no common 
receptacle for digefting the food received, or for carrying off 
the recrements. But in all, even the loweft degree of animal 
life, we may obferve a {tomach and inteflines, even where 
we cannot perceive the leaft formation of any organs of the 
fenfes, unlefs that common one of feeling, as in oyiters. Phil. 
Tranf, N° 269. p. 776, feq. 

Dr. Wallis deduces an argument from the flructure of the 
alimentary tube in man, to prove that he is not naturally 
carnivorous. ‘lo the cogency of which, Dr. Tyfon makes 
fome objections. Phil. Tranf. N° 269. p. 777+ 

ALIMENTARY dud, is fometimes alfo underftood of the 
thoracic dud. 

AximenTARY law, lex alimentaria, was an old law among: 
the Romans, whereby children were obliged to find futte- 
nance for their parents. 

AcimenTARY boys, Alimentarit pueri, &c. were certain 
children maintained and educated by the munificence of the 
cmp ry in a fort of public places, not unlike our hof- 

itals. 

‘Trajan was the firft that brought up any of thefe alimen- 
tary boys. He was imitated by Adrian. Antoninus Pius 
did the fame for a number of maids, at the folicitation of 
Fauftina; and hence, in fome medals of that emprefs, we 
read PVELLAE FAVSTINIANAE.—Alexander Severus did the 
like, at the requeft of Mammza: and the maids thus edu- 
cated are called Mammzanz. 

ALIMENTATION is ufed by fome naturalifts, for 
what we more ordinarily call Nutrition. 

ALIMENTUS, Cincius, in Biography, a Roman hif- 
torian, was a pretor in the confulfbip of Claudius Marcellus 
and Marcus Valerius, in the year 152, B.C. Livy repre- 
fents him as a diligent colleGtor of hiftorical fats ; and as 
an eminent writer, giving him the appellation of ‘* maximus 
auétor.”? Livy, lib. vii. lib. xxx. He wrote the hiftory of 
Hannibal, in whofe hands he was a prifoner; and the 
hiftory of Gorgias of Leontium, probably from materials 
which he colleéted during his preterfhip in Sicily. He was 
alfo the author of a treatife on the military art, mentioned 
by Aulus Gellius, (lib. xxvi.c. 4.) and Arnobius, (lib. 11.) 
mentions him in his account of the foreign-divinities, called 
Novenjiles. 

ALIMNE, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Phrygia, fuppofed to be the fame with that called alfo 
Alinum. 

ALIMONY, Auimonra, properly fignifics nourifh- 
ment, or maintenance: but in a modern fenfe, in Jaw, 
it denotes that portion, or allowance, which a married 
woman fues for, upon any occafional feparation from her 
hufband, wherein fhe is not charged with elopement or 
adultery. 

This was anciently called rationabile efloverium, reafonable 
maintenance, and was recoverable only in the {piritual court 5 
but now it is recoverable alfo in chancery. 

Where a woman is divorced a menfa & thoro, fhe may fue 
her hufband in her own name for alimony, or maintenance, 
out of her hufband’s eftate, during the feparation, either in 
the chancery, or in the {piritual court ; and it will be allowed, 
except in the cafes of elopement and adultery, as aforefaid. 
1 Intt. 235. 

ALIMOS, in Botany, the name given by fome of the 
Greek writers to the common liquorice. It has been thus 
called, from its quality of palling the appetite, and making 
it infenfible either of hunger or thirit. 

ALINA, in Ancient Geography, one of the three fmall 
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iflands Cryzon, fituate on the north-weft part of the gulf of 
Glaucus, towards lat. 36° 35’. 

Auina, or Arina, a diftri&t of Italy, in that part of 
Magna Grecia, called Lucania, north of Cefariana, and 
weit of Abellinum Marficum. 

ALINDA, a town placed by Ptolemy in Caria, between 
Stratonice and Badeffus. This is erroneoufly called Alina by 
Steph. Byz. 

ALINDESIS, in the Ancient Gymnaflic Medicine, a kind 
of exercife, wherein perfons being befmeared with oil, rolled 
themfelves naked in the duft. 

The word is fometimes alfo written 2wo-. 

ALINDOCA, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by 
Steph. Byz. in Macedonia. 

ALINGO, Alingonis portus, Lingon, is aligned by M. 
d@’Anville to the Vaffati, and placed between Sirio to 
the north-weft and Uffubium to the fouth-eaft. Sidonius 
Apollinaris fpeaks of it as being fituated on the Ga- 
rumna. 

ALINGSAHS, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Wett 
Gothland, fituate on the river Sewelanga. It was built by 
the inhabitants of Ny-Lodefe, after the deitruétion of their 
town by the enemy. A filk and woollen manufa@ure is 
eftablifhed in this town ; tobacco is alfo fpun, and tobacco 
pipes are made here. This is the 8ift voting town in the 
Diet. 

ALINZA, a town placed by Ptolemy in Media, and called 
alfo Orofa. Another town of the fame name was fituated 
more to the north. /inza was alfo a town of Sufiana. 

ALIONE, or Atone, a name given in the Notitia to 
Lancaster. ; 

ALIOS baton, in Ichthyology, a name given by Ariftotle 
to the ftrange fifh called by Artedi, toruius, and by others 
Rana pifcatrix. 

ALIPANOS, in the Ancient Phyfic, an appellation given 
to dry topical medicines, or fuch as have no fat mixed with 
them. : 

The word is fometimes alfo written a/ipantos. It is purely 
Greck, adirosvos, compounded of the primitive «, and 
Aurasven, pinguefcere, to fatten. In which fenfe alipena ttands 
oppofed to /ipara, or plafters, which have fat in their com- 
polition ; called alfo by Celfus, denia. 

Galen gives the name aizn to the remedies applied to 
frefh wounds, to check the inflammation, and hatten their 
healing. 

ALIPHERA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Arcadia, 
feated in the weftern part of it, and fouth of Herea, by 
which the river Alpheus paffed, on the top of a high and 
fteep hill, which was defended by a {trong fortrefs. Some 
fay that it took its name from Alipherus, the fon of Lycaon. 
It was abandoned by the greateft number of its inhabitants, 
when Megalopolis was founded ; and at the time of the 
Achzan league it was joined to Triphylia. This city was 
reduced by Philip of Macedon, when he brought the whole 
country of the Triphalians under fubjection. We learn from 
Polybius, (lib. ii. p. 343.) that there was to be feen in this 
fortrefs a brazen ftatue of Minerva, famous for its fize and 
workmanfhip. But he adds, that the inhabitants could give 
no fatisfaGtory account why it was placed there, and at whofe 
charge. It was the work of Hecabodorus and Softratus, 
and generally efteemed the moft beautiful and finifhed piece 
which they ever executed. Minervaand Hereules had both 
temples in this place ; and the tradition of the country 
reports, that Minerva was born and educated here. 

ALIPILARIUS, or Aurpitus, in Antiquity, an officer 
belonging to the baths, who, by means of wax, and waxen 
plafters, took off the hairs from the alz, or arm pits. ‘The 
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women who performed this office were called picatrices, and 
partiltrie. i 

The alipilus anfwered to what the Greeks called dpuxaxicree 

The ancient Romans made it a point of cleanlinefs to keep 
the arm-pits clear and fmooth. In after-times, they went 
farther, and took off the hair from their arms, legs, and 
other parts, with pitch and rofin, and by the vol/el/a, anin- 
ftrument for that purpofe. 

ALIPOW Monts Cert:, in the Materia Medica, a 
kind of white furbith, which is a {trong purgative. It is to 
be found in feveral places of Languedoc, particularly near 
Cete, whence the modern botanifts have given it its name. 
It is fometimes ufed inftead of fena; which, however, may 
be dangerous, fince it is a much {tronger purgative. 

ALIPTA, from aauQw, L anoint, in the Ancient Gym 
najftics, an officer appointed to anoint the arhlete. 

In which fenfe the a/ipte amount to the fame with what 
are otherwife called unéores, and jatralipte. 

Auipra is fometimes alfo ufed, in a lefs proper fenfe, for 
the direGtor, or fuperintendant of the exercifes of the athlete. 

In which fenfe alipta is fynonymous with gymnafles, and 

edotriba. 

ALIPTERIUM, aarsrrnetoy, in Antiquity, a place in the 
ancient fale/fre, where the athlete were anointed before their 
exercifes. 

The alipterium, or alipterion, was otherwife called EL Zo 
THESION, and unduarium; fometimes alfo ceroma. 

ALIPTES, the name of a fountain near Ephefus. 

ALIQUANT fart, in Arithmetic, is that which will not 
meafure or divide any number exactly. Or an aliquant 
part is that which being taken any number of times, is- 
always greater or lefs than the whole. 

Thus five is an aliquant part of 12; #6r being taker 
twice, it falls fhort ; and when taken three times, it exceeds 
12. 

The aliquant parts of a pound, or 2os. are, 

3s. an aliquant part compofed of a tenth and zoth, 
6s. of a 5th and a roth. 
7s. of a 4th and a tenth. 
Ss. of two 5ths. 
gs. of a 4th and a sth. 
iis. of a half and a 2oth. 
12s. of a half and a roth. 
13s. of a half, a roth, and a 20th. 
14s. of a half and a 5th. 
15s. of a half and a 4th. 
16s. of a half, a fifth, anda roth. 
17s. of a half, a 4th, and a roth. 
18s. of a half and two sths. 
19s. of a half, a 4th, and sth. See Muttrerications 

ALIQUOT part, is fuch part of any number or quan~ 
tity, as will exactly meafure it, without any remainder.— 
Or, it is a part, which being taken a certain number of 
times, becomes equal to the whole, or integer. 

The word is formed of aliquotics, any number of times., 
Thus 3 is an aliquot part of 12; becaufe, being taken four 
times, it will juft meature it. 

All the aliquot parts of any number may be thus found. 
Divide the given number by its leaft divifor, and divide the 
quotient alfo by its leaft divifor, and fo on always dividing 
the leaft quotient by its lait divifor, till the quotient. 1 is ob- 
tained ; and all the divifors, thus taken, are the prime ali- 
quot parts of the given number. ‘Then multiply continually 
together thefe prime divifors, wiz. every two, every three, 
every four of them, &c.; and the products will be the other 
or compound aliquot parts of the given number. E.G. 
Let the aliquot parts of 60 be required ; firlt divide it by : 

an 
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and the quotient is 30; then 30 divided by 2 gives the 
quotient 15; and 15 divided by 3 gives 5, and § divided 
by 5 gives 1; and therefore, all the prime divifors or ali- 
quot parts are 1, 2, 2, 3, 5. Then the compound ones ob- 
tained by multiplying every two, are 2, 4, 6, 10, 15; and 
by multiplying every three, 6, 10, 12, 15, 20, 30; and 
all the aliquot parts of Go are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 125 
15, 20, 30. 
The aliquot parts of Zos. are, 
tos. half of 20s. 
5s. a fourth. 
4s. a fifth. 
2s. a tenth. 
Is. a twentieth. 
6s. 8d. a third. 
3s. 4d. a fixth. 

To multiply by the help of aliquot parts, fee Mu.ti- 
PLICATION. 

We muft not confound an aliquot part with that of a 
coninenfurable ; for every aliquot part is a commenfurable, but 
not vice ver/a. ‘Thus four is commenfurable with fix, but is 
-not an aliquot part of it. Phil. Tranf. N° 41. 

ALISAI, in Ancient Geography, a name given by Jo- 
fephus to the inhabitants of . EKolis. 

ALISANDERS, in Botany. See Smyrnium. 

ALISANUS. See Ruexta. 

ALISARNA, or Harisarna, in Ancient Geography, a 
city of the Troas, in Afia Minor. 

ALISCA, a town of Lower Pannonia. In the Notitia 
Imp. it is called Akfea, and placed in Valeria, near the 
Danube. 

ALISDACA, a town of Media, according to Ptolemy. 

ALISE, or Avesia Ste. Reine, in Geography, a town 
of France, in the department of the Cote d’Or, eight miles 
north-eaft of Semur-en-Auxois. “This town was the ancient 
Axesta. The celebrity of this place inthe time of the 
Romans is difcernible in the veltiges of the Roman ways, 
which lead to and from it. After the fall of the Weftern 
empire, Alife was the chief place of an extended country, 
called Pagus-Alefienfis or Alfienfis, whence was formed the 
Fr. dulfois and Auxcis. The ravages of the Normans oc- 
cafioned the removal of the relics of Ste. Reine, the mar- 
tyrefs, to Flavigni in the year 864. After the ancient Alife 
was-ruined, the name continued to be appropriated to fome 
dwellings that remained on the declivity of the adjoining 
mountain. The fite of the ancient city is now cultivated 
ground; ‘* Nune feges ubi Troja fuit.”” The commerce 
of this place confifted of chaplets, fhrines, flowers, &c. 
for the accommodation of the pilgrims, who reforted hither 
from all parts of France, to celebrate the feaft of Ste. 
Reine, which was kept twice a year. The fountain of 
Ste. Reine is a refervoir of clear and frefh water, about 
two feet fquare; and its water was formerly held in high 
eltimation. But the place has long fince loft its reputa- 
tion. 

ALISINCUM, Aniz1, a town of Gaul, belonging to 
the Edui, between Anguftodunum to the eaft, and Decetia 
to the fouth-wett. 

ALISIO, in Geography, a town of Corfica, in the diftri 
of Cape Corfo, 

ALISIUM, a town of Elis, fituate on a high mountain, 
between Elis and Olympia ; the /efion of Steph. Byz. It 
had a river of the fame name, according to Strabo. 

Aursrum or ALEsius, a mountain of Arcadia, fepara- 
#ng it from the Argolide. 

ALISMA, from -aucux, anxiety, or rather from os, 
the fea, Water Plantain, in Botany, a genus of the 
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hexandria polygynia clafs and order; of the natural order of 
tripetaloidea and junci of Juffieu: its chayaéters are, that the 
perianthium is three-leaved, leaflets ovate, concave and per- 
manent; the corol/a three-petalled, petals roundifh, large, 
flat and very fpreading ; the /lamina have awl-thaped fila~ 
ments, fhorter than the corolla, anthers roundifh; the pi/lil- 
/um has germs more than five, ftyles fimple, ftigmas obtufe, 
the capfules of the pericarpium are comprefled, (many and 
aggregate, Smith,) and the feeds folitary and fmall. 

There are nine {pecies, viz. 1. A. plantago, great or broad 
water plantain, or greater thrumwort, with leaves ovate, 
acute, capfules obtufely triangular. This fpecies is eafily 
known by its {mooth entire leaves on very long petioles ; and 
by its purplifh flowers growing in a kind of umbel, at the 
end of along fcape. ‘The flowers are fully expanded about 
four in the afternoon. It grows in watery places, on the 
banks of pools, lakes and rivers, is perennial, and flowers in 
July. This plant poffeffes the poifonous quality of the ra- 
nunculi, to which order it is naturally allied. Dr. Smith 
mentions two varieties, wiz. A. /anceolata of Withering, 
or narrow water plantain, and flantago aquatica leptomacro= 
phyllos of Dill. in Ray Synop., or greater water plantain. 
2. A. flavum, damafonium flavum of Miller, with leaves 
ovate, acute, peduncles umbellate, capfules globofe. This 
grows in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and feveral other places in the 
warm parts of America, in ftagnant waters and fwampy 
places; but being of no great beauty, and not ealily pre- 
ferved in England, it is not worth cultivating. 3. A. da- 
mafonium, damafonium A, of Miller, ftar-headed water plan- 
tain, with leaves cordate-oblong, flowers fix-pointalled, cap- 
fules awl-fhaped, the flowers are white ; ftyles fix, and cap- 
fules fix, divaricated, with a ftellated appearance, of a hard 
texture, and fo clofely united at the bafe, as to appear like a 
fingle fruit. Stokes. This isa native of France, Siberia and 
England ; is found, more rarely than the former, in ditches. 
and ftagnant waters, about London in feveral places, on 
Hounflow Heath, Winkfield plain, near Windfor, &c. ; is 
perennial, and flowers in June and July. 4. A. cordifolium, 
with leaves heart-fhaped, obtufe, flowers twelve-ftamened, 
capfules hook-pointed. ‘This fpecies conneéts, the genus 
alifma with that of fagittaria; and is found in North and 
South America. 5. A. natans, creeping or floating water 
plantain, with leaves ovate or elliptic, obtufe, peduncles fo- 
litary, and capfules ftriated. The leaves which {wim on the 
furface are ovate,and thofe under water linear. It is found in 
ditches, in France,Sweden,Germany,and Siberia; in thelakes 
of Bala and Lanberris, inNorth Wales; is perennial,and flowers 
in July and Auguft. 6. A. ranunculoides, {mall water plan- 
tain, with leaves lmear-lanceolate, capfules pentagonous, in- 
curved, globofe-aggregate. he corolla is bluifh-white, and 
opens about noon. It is a native of Sweden, Holland, 
France, Germany, Italy, and England, in marfhes and 
moors; is perennial, and flowers in Auguit. 7. A. /ubulatum, 
with leaves awl-fhaped ; a Virginian plant, the dwart /agitiz 
of Clayton, with a very tender white corolla, and fubulate 
leaves. &. A. parnaffifolium, with leaves heart-fhaped, acute, 
petioles jointed ; a native of Italy, in the marfhes under the 
«Apennines. g. A. repens, with ftems creeping, leaves lan- 
ceolate; petioled, acute, a native of Spain, on the fandy 
banks of the river Manzanares ; flowering in Auguft ; and 
feeming to be the fame, though much fmaller, with the 
alifma, which Abbé Poiret found on the Northern coatt 
of Africa, defcribed by Lamarck. Willdenow adds a 1oth 
fpecies, A. /agittifolia, with leaves fagittated, and capfule 
obovate, obtufe ; found in Guinea. Martyn. Miller. Smith’s 
Flor. Brit. vol. i. p. 400. 

Auisma. See AgnicA, Primura and SENECIO, 
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ALISO, Aume, in Ancient Geography, a {mall river of 
Germany, mentioned by Dion Caffius. This was alfo the 
mame of a caftle built by Drufus in Germany for the con- 
finement of the Sicambri. 

ALISONTIA, Auserz, a river of Germany, which 
pafling by Luxembourg, difcharges itflf into the Mofelle. 

ALISTA, a town placed by Ptolemy, in the fouthern 

art of the ifland of Corfica. 

ALISTRES, a fort of Epirus, rebuilt by Juftinian. 

ALISUS, a tewn placed by Ptolemy in the northern part 
of Germany. 

ALITAMBI, a people of Africa, placed by Ptolemy 
between Libya and mount Thala. 

ALITES, formedfrom a/a, a wing, in Antiquity, a name 
given to thofe birds which afforded auguries by their wings 
and flight. In this fenfe alites ftand oppofed to oscInes, 
or birds, which gave auguries by their mouths, by finging, 
or croaking, &c. To the clafs of alites belong the buz- 
gard, ofprey, &c. ‘To that of oscinrs, the crane, raven, 
ow), &c. 

ALITROPES, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by 
Scylax in a part of Greece, affigned by him to the Acheans, 
which was the diftri& of Phthiotis, ufually comprifed in 
Theilaly: 

ALJUBARROTA, in Geography. 
ROTA. 

ALJUCEN, a {mall river of Spain, which runs into the 
Guadiana, not far from Montachet in Leon. 

ALJUSTREL, atown of Portugal, in Alentejo, 16 
miles W.S. W. of Beja, containing one parifh, and about 
4500 inhabitants. } 

ALIXEN, a town of France, in the department of the 
Ardeche, two leagues E. N. E. of Valence. 

ALKADARII, formed from the Arabic, alkadar, 
which fignifies decree, a fect among the Mahometans, who 
deny any eternal, fixed, divine decrees ; and are affertors of 
free will. The Alkedarii are a branch of Moarazauires. 
They ftand oppofite to the Avcriaparit. 

ALKANDA, in Botany, fee Myrrus. 

ALKAHEST, or Atcauest, in Chemiftry. This 
word, fo famous in the laft ages of alchemy, occurs, for 
the firft time in the treatife of Paracelfus, De Viribus 
Membrorum, where it is mentioned as a fovereign remedy 
againit dropfy and all difeafes of the liver. Notwithftanding 
that its particular ufe-is here exprefsly ftated, without any 
hint of its other qualities, or the method of preparation; 
notwithftanding alfo that the term is not to be met with in 
any other of his writings, yet Van Helmont, giving his mafter 
eredit for the knowledge of more myfteries than ever he him- 
felf has pretended to ; has raifed the alkaheft from a mere me- 
dicine in the diforders of a particular organ to the lofty cha- 
racter of an univerfal folvent, and the moft aétive of all the 
alchemical menitrua. 

The origin of the word ts varioufly derived from /aitz-sei/?, 
fpirit of falt; a/-gei/?, all {pirit, 7. e. a perfely pure {pint ; 
or alk-c/?, 2. e. alkali eft, according to a cuftom common with 
Paracelfus and other alchemiits, of concealing the name 
ef a fubitance by abbreviation of tranfpofition, of which a 
fimilar example occurs in the fame author of the word aroph, 
for aroma-philofophorum. 

The properties of the alkaheft, according to Van Hel- 
mont, are the following. It is a fluid of perfe& fimplicity 
and purity, is never found native, but always prepared by art; 
is capable of diffolving all fubitances into a liquor, which 
rifes wholly in diftillation, leaving no feces behind; at the 
fame time that the alkaheit itfelf fpontaneoufly feparates 
from the body on which it has produced fuch a remarkable 
ie ‘ The fubitances thus acted upon retain, however, 
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their effential properttes, but by further digeftion with the 
alkaheft, are all refolved to the fame indolent, {centlefs, infipid 
elementary water. A menftruumof fuch furprifing powers was 
immediately fuppofed to be of the utmoft confequence in the 
higher alchemical procefles ; and the folemn afleveration of 
Helmont, that he was really in poffeffion of fuch an agent, 
gained eafy credit even among many from whom a fober {cepti- 
cifm of fuch myfterious and unheard of qualities might have 
been expected. As Helmont never divulged the fecret method 
of preparing thealkaheft, moft of the fuceceding alchemifts of 
any eminence had each their particular theory on the fub- 
ject ; Becker imagined it to be contained in fea falt ; and 
Glauber, in his very ingenious tract, ** De Mercurio Philo- 
fophorum,’”’ endeavours to prove it to be nitre; and indeed 
by taking the liberty, as this author does, of applying the 
nitre in folution or fufion, or feparated into its acid and al- 
kaline elements, there are few fubftances that are not capable 
of being thus brought into a fluid ftate. 

In modern chemiftry nothing is acknowledged as true till 
it has ftood the teft of repeated and accurate experiment ; 
and we now hear no more of the alkahelt than of the elixir 
of metals, and the univerfal medicine. Boerhaaye’s Chemif- 
try. Glauberi Opera, vol. 1. 

AxxauesT is alfo ufed in amore extenfive fenfe, fo as to 
comprehend all fixed falts volatilized, and reduced into a 

uintefcence. 

ALKAHESTIC is ufed*by fome to denote the quality 
of bodies which are powerfully folvent. 

In which fenfe, alkaheftic amounts to much the fame with 
the menftruous ; except that the former imports a greater 
degree of the folutive power than the latter. See Men- 
STRUUM. 

ALKAISAR, in Geography, a fortrefs of Afia, in the 
Arabian Irak, 106 miles weft of Bagdad. 

ALKALESCENT, denotes a fubftance flightly a/- 
kaline, or in which an alkali is beginning to be formed 
and to predominate. As the volatile alkali, or ammo- 
nia, is the only one which is ufually cbferved to be pro-~ 
duced by fpontaneous change, the term alkale/cent gene- 
rally refers to the generation of this alkali, in certain vege~ 
table and animal fubftances by the proceis of putrefaGion or 
any fimilar decompofition. Some fpecies of vegetables, efpe- 
cially the tetradynamious plants, have received the name 
of alkalefcent, becaufe, when placed in circumftances favour- 
able to fermentation, they have a peculiar tendency to form 
ammonia, which may be feparated in a very fenfible quantity, 
by the procefs of diftillation. 

ALKALI is the generic term for an order of falts of 
the higheft importance, and the moft familiar ufe in che- 
miltry. 

Alkali is a word of Arabian origin, and it was employed 
by the Arabian chemifts and phyficians, to exprefs the falt 
which was procured from the athes left after the combuftion 
of feveral vegetables, particularly the falt £a/ of the defart, 
and feveral plants growing on the fea fhore. The fame falt 
is alfo found native in immenfe quantities, mixed with fea 
falt, in the waters and on the fhores of feveral lakes of Low- 
er Egypt, and has been known, from time immemorial, by 
the name of natron, or the nitre of the ancients. The Greeks 
and Romans wereequally familiar with the alkaline falt con- 
tained in rept: afhes, which was termed lixiviary afhes 
(lixtvius cinis, Plin.), whence the name of a/Laline ley, lixivium, 
or lixiviary falt, which is full retained. The ufe of the 
word alkali was at firft confined te the falt which was yielded 
by the fixed or incombuttible afhes.of vegetables; but the 
volatile falt, which rifes im diltillation of vegetable. and efpe- 
cially of animal matter, having been found to poflefs fimilar 
chemical properties with the fixed lixiviary falt, in the moft ef. 
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ential particulars, the refpective appellations of fixed and vo- 
fatile alkali have long been adopted by chemilts. For the 
account of the procefs of procuring thefe falts as an article 
of commerce, for their natural hiltory, and other particulars, 
we fhall refer the reader to the words Potasn, Sopa, and 
AmmMonra, 

‘he properties common to all alkalies are the following : 
they have a highly aerid tafte, which acts with fo much ene rey 


upon the tongue as to produce the fenfation of burning, and 
unlefs they are much diluted, they very foon corrode the 
thin {kin which covers it, and producea {mall efchar or dead 
part, which, for a time, leaves a flight fore on that fenfible 
organ. ‘They have an unctuous feel to the finger, not from 
any oily nature in the alkalies, but becaufe they direétly dif- 
folve the furface of the fkin, and produce a kind of foap. 
They effeét a remarkable change on feveral vegetable colours. 
The red of rofes, and the blue of violets, are tarned by them 
to a dull green; the red of archill or litmus, to a blue; the 
yellow of turmeric, the ight brown of jalap root, liquorice 
root, and of many other rocts and woods, are all rendered 
much deeper in colour, approaching to a brick-red. They 
unite with fulphur, forming compounds which have the pro- 
perty of abforbing the oxygen from atmofpheric air, and, 
when moiftened, of giving out a peculiar fetid gas. ‘Thefe 
compounds have been denominated alkaline hepars, or livers, 
and in the modern nomenclature, /ulphurcts. ‘They have a 
very powerful action on almoft all vegetable and animal mat- 
ters, producing {peedy diforganization, and diffolving them 
into a thick pulp. With oils they form the well-known 
compound, /oap. They are largely foluble in water, giving 
out heat on union with this liquid. They unite with every 
acid, and produce neutral falts of various degrees of folubi- 
lity ; in which, when the contents are mutually faturated, 
the diftinguifhing properties of both acid and alkali are neu- 
tralized, and no longer to be perceived. Owing to the very 
ftrong affinity which they bear for acids, they deeompofe 
the acid folutions of all metals and moit earths. Thefe are 
the moft characteriltic properties common to all alkalies; 
but there are others which are confined to one or other of 
the two fpecies. Thefe we fhall enumerate, referring the 
reader for more particular information, to the individual ar- 
ticles. 

Vhe Vorarire AtKari (Ammonia) is diftinguifhed, (as 
its name implies) by its volatility. The pureit form in which 
it is known to us is that of a gas, which is permanent at 
any degree of cold that has ever been applied to it, and 
unites readily with water in large quantity, from which, 
however, it may be again expelled by a heat much below 
boiling. It has never been procured in a {clid form, unlefs 
combined with fome other fubftance; nor as aliquid, except 
by its union with water. It differs remarkably from the 
fixed alkalies in having a very pungent {mell, which highly 
ftimulates the nottrils, and excites coughing and tears. Ow- 
ing to the eafe with which it affumes a gafeous form, it is in- 
capable of uniting with many fubftances which the fixed al- 
kalies will diffolve, when affifted by fufion in a ftreng heat. 
The volatile alkali is weaker in all its affinities than the fixed. 
Tt is alfothe only one which is decidedly proved to be a com- 
pound fubftance ; the nature of its conflituent parts (which 
are hydrogen and azote) having been afcertained by nume- 
rous experiments both of fynthefis and analyfis. See Am- 
MONIA. 

The Fixep Arxaries, (Alkali fuerbeftandiges, Laugen- 
falz, Germ-Alcali fiffo Ital.) are the proper #xiviary alkalies, 
or thofe that are procured by lixiviation of the afhes of burnt 
vegetables. ‘They may be obtained in a very pure folid 
form, cither cryftallized, or as a fimple concrete. Befides 
the properties which have been mentioned as common to all 
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alkalies, thefe poffefs confiderable fixity im fire, and at a red 
heat they run into thin fufion. A higher heat, however, vo- 
latilizes them, and they fly off in fenfible vapour. The fixed 
alkalies, when in fufion, wall readily diffolve filiceous earth in- 
to the perfeétly homogeneous tranfparent compound, Gass. 
They alfo will diffolve by heat all the metallic oxyds, and 
thereby receive various tints. ‘Fhey affift in the fufion of all 
earthy and metallic admixtures, and their degree of fixity in 
the fire enables them to combine more intimately than the 
volatile alkali, with fulphur, phofphorus and charcoal, 
When pure and folid, they are remarkably deliquefeent, ab- 
forbing water from every furrounding medium ; and hence 
they have been ufed by chemifts to render the air of any vef- 
fel in which they are eonfined, perfe@ly dry. ‘The fixed al- 
kalies are two m number, poTAsu and sopa, the former be- 
ing procured from the afhes of all vegetables except marine 
plants, and a few that grow near the fea fhore, which yield’ 
the latter alkali. The former is alfo termed the vegetable 
alkali, and the latter, (owing to its being fometimes found 
native in the earth), is called the mineral alkali. The gene- 
ral properties of thefe two alkalies were long known, and 
they were long employed in various arts, before the circum- 
{tances by which they are diftinguifhed were well afcertained; 
and their feparate exiftence eftablifhed. The clofe refem- 
blance which they bear to each. other when pure, and the 
fimilarity m all their moft remarkable chemical properties; 
prevented a proper diftinétion between them; and it was 
chiefly by the refearches of Pott, Duhamel and Margraaff, 
that the nature of the two alkalies was fully explained. The 
two neutral falts with which the older chemifts were the moft 
familiar, nitre and fea-falt, have for their bafes, the former 
the vegetable, and the latter the mineral alkali; and it was 
principally by enquiries into the properties and decompofition 
of thefe neutral falts that the diftinét nature of their alkaline 
bafes was decided. 

Potafh and: foda differ from each other in the ftrength of 
their affinity with acids, which is greater in the former ; in 
fome flight variation in their aétion on oils and animal fats ; 
but chiefly in the neutral falts which they form with the 
acids, which in all cafes differ in form of eryttallization, in 
folubility, often in tafte, and in feveral other particulars. 

The intimate nature of the fixed alkalies is {tll unknown 
tous. From the very {trong analogy with the volatile al- 
kali, the component parts of which are fully eftablifhed, iz 
mutt be confidered as highly probable that the fixed alkalies 
are compounds, though their decompofition has not yet been 
effected by any experiments which can be allowed to be un- 
exceptionable. Fixed alkalies have been fuppofed to be ge- 
neraied by the procefs of combattion of vegetables ; fince no 
plants, even thofe whofe afhes yield the moft of this falt, 
contain before combuttion any fenfible quantity of uncom- 
bined alkali. The accurate analyfes of feveral of the modern 
chemitts have however detected, in the native juices of plants, 
feveral neutral falts, whofe alkaline bafes are united to an acid 
which is eafily deftru€tible by fire. But for this, and other 
{peculations on the nature of the fixed alkalies, we fhall re- 
fer the reader to the article PorasnH. 

Axa (Cauftic or Pure). he alkaline falt procured 
from vegetable afhes, befides beg mixed with other falts, 
and with earth, is always faturated more or lefs completely 
with fixed air, or carbonic acid; fo that the fixed alkali which 
was the fubje€t of the experiments of all the chemitts, till 
within a few years, was a falt compounded of carbonic acid 
and the alkaline bafis. ‘The beautiful experiments of Dr. 
Black fully illuftrated this point, and fhewed, that the reafon 
of the greatly increafed cautticity of alkalies, when mixed 
with quick-lime, was the lofs of the carbonic acid, which had 
pafled from the alkali to the earth. Cau/tic alkalies, br i 
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fore, are alkalies deprived of carbonic acid by quick-lime or 
any other method ; and this is the only ftate in which, pro- 
perly fpeaking, alkalies can be confidered as pure ; though 
even when they contain much of this volatile acid, the pecu- 
liar qualities of the alkaline part predominate fo confiderably 
as to enable them to exhibit (though in a weaker degree) all 
the chemical properties by which alkalies are chara@terized. 

Axvxaut (Effervescent or Mild), is oppofed to the thate 
of caufticity, and expreffes that degree of faturation with 
carbonic acid, which, as has juft been mentioned, diminithes, 
but does not fupprefs, the charatteriftic properties of the al- 
kali. Owing to the alkali obtained from vegetable athes 
being always -left after combuftion in union with carbonic 
acid, effer-ve/cence with acids was confidered by the older che- 
mifts as an eflential character of alkalies in general, who thus 
afcribed to a property inherent in this genus of falts, an ap- 
pearance which is now known to depend upon the expulfion 
of the gafeous acid. The terms cau/lic or pure, and efer- 
vefeent or mild, ave applied to the volatile as well as to the 
fixed alkalies. 

Axxart (L£xtenporaneous), isamild vegetable alkali, pre- 
pared by deflagrating nitre with tartar. See Carnonar 
of Porasn, 

Auxart (Fluor), is a folution of pure Ammonta in 
water. 

Axa (Phlogiftic), is prepared by calcining carbonated 
potafh with bullocks’ blood or other animal matter, in which 
procefs it unites with the Prussic acid, formed during the 
calcination. 

Avkaut (of Tartar), or Salt of Tartar, is properly a mild 
vegetable fixed alkali, prepared by the combuition of tar- 
tar, which yields it in great purity. The name is ufed more 
extenfively for any pure carbonated potafh, andit is the term 
by which this falt is more generally known in common lan- 

uage and in medicine. 

ALKALINE EARTHS. It is by no means eafy to 
draw the line accurately between alkalies and earths. The 
original idea of an EarTH, entertained by the ancient 
chemifts, was that of a fubftance of confiderable den- 
fity, infoluble in water, without tafte, fmell, or any percep- 
tible aétion on the organs of fenfe, entirely unfufible, and 
fixed in the moit intenfe fire ; and, in ‘hort, with properties 
as oppofite as poffible to thofe of a sarr. This opinion 
principally attached to earth, confidered as one of the four 
elements of which the material world was fuppofed to be 
conttituted. The progrefs of chemical inveftigation haying, 
however, difcovered feveral {pecies of earths, which could 
not by any means be proved to be compounds, in which the 
fimple or univerfal earth was fo difguifed as to lofe fome of 
its eflential characters, it became neceffary to alter and mo- 
dify the original definition of an earth, and to allow to it 
more of a faline nature. 

Some of the modern chemitts, therefore, have adopted the 
term /alifiable, and others alkaline earths, in order to allow of 
more accuracy in fyftematical arrangement. By alkaline 
earth has been meant an earth which agrees with alkali in 
the property of folubility in water to a certain extent, and 
thereby rendering it fapid, of changing to green certain blue 
and red vegetable colours ; of ablorbing carbonic acid with 
eagernefs, and of poffeffing, when pure, thofe cau/fic or acrid 
qualities that fo much diftinguifh the alkalies. Magnefia, 
lime, barytes and /frontian, arc the earths which may betermed 
alkaline, but the former is very imperfeétly fo, being 
fearcely more foluble in water than filex; and though its 
habitudes with carbonic acid are partly fimiliar to thofe of 
the alkalies, it does not acquire any talte, or any degree of 
eaufticity, by the lofs of this gafeous acid. Barytes and 
ftrontian, on the other hand, approach nearer to an alkaline 
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nature than lime, in being very largely foluble in water, and 
readily cryftallizable from its folution in a determinate form. 
They have therefore been aétually enumerated as alkalies 
by Fourcroy, who reckons the following ; pota/h, foda, am- 
monia, barytes, and flrontian. The two latter even ftand be- 
fore the three ancient alkalies in their order of affinity with 
mott acids, but, till the intimate nature of the fixed alkalies 
be fully cleared up, it will perhaps be proper to reftri& the 
term a/kali to the three above-mentioned, and to rctain in 
the clafs of a/faline earths magneiia, lime, barytes, and ftron- 
uan, all of which, however they may be alkalies in many 
refpects, differ from them in being unfufible per fe in very 
intenfe fire, and being entirely incapable of being volatilized 
by the utmoft heat that has ever been applied to them. 

ALKALI, in Botany. See Saricornia. 

ALKALINE, ina general fenfe, fomething that has the 
properties of an ALKALI. 

In this fenfe we fay, alkaline falts, alkaline fpirits, alka- 
line fubitances, &c. 

Alkaline falts, confidered in their reference to the Muteria 
Medica, are known to poffefs antifeptic powers. Experi- 
ments upon them, out of the body, tufficiently indicate and 
atteft thefe powers ; but Dr. Cullen obferves, that it is at 
the fame time equally well known, that they are conftantly 
imbued with fuch an acrimony, that they cannot by them- 
{elves be introduced into the body witheut aéting more by 
their ftimulant than by their antifeptic powers. The volatile 
alkali may fometimes be an ufeful remedy in putrid fevers ; 
but it cannot, as fome have imagined, be given more freely 
on account of its antifeptic powers, as it can never be given 
copioufly enough to have any effect by thefe qualities. ‘The 
volatile alkaline falts fhew their flimulant power in every 
dofe, wherever the energy of the brain is weakened, and 
confequently the action of the heart is languid, or requires 
to be accelerated. In fuch cafes this ftimulus is among the 
fafeft, as it is always tranfitory ; and when their acrimony 
can be covered, fo as to pafs the mouth and fauces without 
irritation there, they may be given in large dofes fram 10 to 
20 grains. hefe are prepared in two different ways; one 
of which is from fal ammoniac, which gives the ammonia of 
the London Difpenfatory, or the fal ammoniacus volatilis, 
and fpiritus falis ammoniaci of the Edinburgh. Thefe are the 
pureit forms of the volatile alkali, the moft free from any ad- 
hering animal fubftances; but whil{t the procefs of preparing 
a volatile alkali from the bones or other folid parts of animals 
continues, there will come into the fhops a falt and {pirit that 
can hardly ever be fo pure, from fome empyreumatic animal 
fubftance adhering to it; and fuch an adherence may probably 
give fome peculiar quality to the falt and {pirit, and render 
it more antifpafmodic. It cannot be very confiderable in any 
dofes of the falt or {pirits given to adults, but it may pro- 
duce more fenfible effe& in the fpafmodic affections of in- 
fants. The liquid volatile alkali is commonly employed in 
its mild ftate ; but by a diltillation of the fal ammoniac with 
quick-lime, the alkali may be obtained in its cauftic ftate. 
In this {tate it may be readily joined with {pirit of wine, and 
gives the {piritus falis ammoniaci of the Edinburgh Difpen- 
fatory, or the fpiritus falis ammoniaci yinofus of that of 
London. The combination affords an excellent menftruum 
for diflolving the feveral fetid fubftances employed as antis 
{pafmodics, and renders them more fuddenly diffufible, and 
perhaps gives them a greater effect in all fpafmodic affec: 
tions. The cauftic volatile alkali is feldom adminiitered 
alone ; but if its acrimony be covered while it paffes the 
mouth and fauces, it may be very fafely employed. Its 
chief ufe is external, and when fmelled at the nofe, it gives 
a more powerful ftimulus than the mild alkali can do. Its 
acrimony is fo confiderable, that when applied to the fkin, it 
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readily irritates, and even inflames it, and may be fo managed, 
as to prove an ufeful ftimulant and rubefacient in many cates. 
But this requires its being blended with a mild, expreffed oil, 
fo as to prevent its inflaming too much. See Vo/atile Orr. 
The fixed alkaline falts have been commonly adminiftered as 
diuretics. Dr. Cullen has chiefly employed the vegetable 
fixed alkali, and has fometimes obtained its effets in a re- 
markable degree; but he;has been often difappointed, which 
he afcribes to the neutralization of the alkali in the flomach, 
and in that dilate they could have no other effect than other 
neutrals, which is commonly inconfiderable, cither as laxa- 
tives or diuretics. Alkalines do, however, oceafionally ma- 
nifelt their diuretic power; and upon the fuppofition of 
their neutral ftate in the flomach, their confiderable opera- 
tion as diuretics cannot be eafily accounted for. Of this fact 
Dr. Cullen offers two explanations. One is, that the quan- 
tity of alkali thrown into the ftamach may be more than the 
acid can there neutralize, and therefore fome portion of it 
may reach the kidnics inits alkaline flate, and prove a more 
powerful ftimulant than any neutral falt would be; and on 
this ground a large quantity of alkali is always neceflary to 
produce diuretic effects. Another explanation of the fact is 
as follows. As the acid of the ftomach may be prefumed to 
be of the nature of the fermented acid of vegetables, fo an 
alkali joined with it muft form a regenerated tartar, a fal 
diureticus, or kali acetatum ; and if this be lefs purgative, 
and more diuretic than other neutrals, while it is alfo con- 
veyed to the blood-veffels in larger quantity, we can under- 
ftand why, from thefe circumftances, the fixed alkali may of- 
ten appear diuretic. With refpeét to its operation as a diu- 
retic, another conje@ure may be offered. When it is given 
with bitters, after the manner of Sir John Pringle, it com- 
monly proves diuretic ; and Dr. Cullen imagined, that as the 
bitters are abforbents of acid, they might abforb fo much of 
that prefentin the ftomach, as to prevent its being fo fully 
applied to the aikali. As alkalines may be often prevented, 
by purging, from reaching the kidnies, fo their diuretic ef- 
fect may be often more certainly fecured by giving an opiate 
at the fame time ; and for the utility of this practice, fee 
Dr. Mead on the fubje& of Dropfy. Befides the laxative 
and diuretic powers of the fixed alkali, another is afcribed to 
it, which is that of diflolving the fluids, or the concretions 
which may happen to be formed in them, expreffed by 
French writers under the denomination of fondant. Dr. Cul- 
Jen does not allow it to poffefs this power to any great de- 
gree, or to produce the effets in this way that have been af- 
gribed to it. Cullen’s Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 568. Vol. ii. 
p- 382. 512. 

ALKALINE acrimony, in Medicine, fignifies a morbid qua- 
lity in the blood, which is indicated by a defire of and thirft 
after four things, lofs of appetite, and averfion to alkalefeent 
food, nidorous eru€tations, putrid ulcers on the lips, tongue, 
and other parts m the mouth, ficknefs in the ftomach, a fre- 
quent diarrhea, a fenfe of heat, laffitude, and general uneafi- 
nefs, a diflolution of the texture of the blood, the urine high- 
coloured and red. It produces a putrefcency in the blood, 
&c. and “is to be remedied by the fame means as the fea- 
feurvy and other putrid diforders. 

ALKALIZATION, Arxatizatio, in Chemiftry, the 
act of impregnating a liquor with an a/taline falt. 

This is done either to make it a better diffolvent, for fome 
particular purpofes ; or to load the phlegm, foas it may not 
rife-in diftillation, whereby the {pirituous parts may go over 
more pure. 

ALKALIZATION, is a name applied to operations, by 
which alkaline properties are communicated to bodies; or 
to thofe by which alkali is extra€ted from bodies which con- 
tainit, gx in which it may be formed; e. g. /pirit of wine is 
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faid to be alkalized, when it has been digefted upon alkalis 
a part of which it diflolves, and thence acquires alkaline pro- 
perties. On the other hand, when a neutral falt is decom- 
poled, in.order to obtain its a/kaline bafis, this falt is to be ale 
kalized. Vegetable fubftances when reduced to afbes, may 
alfo be faid to be alkalized, becaufe the afhes contain fixed 
alkali. 

ALKAMARE, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the 
province of Irak-Agemi, 28 leagues eaft of Bagdad. 

ALKANET, in Botany. See Ancuusa. 

ALKANSAS, or Arxansas, an Indian nation of 
Louifiana, on the weft fide of the Miffifippi river, near the 
river of the fame name, in N. lat. 34°. See Aransas. 
VLUVErs 

ALKENNA. Sce Arcanna and Lawsonra. 

ALKEKENGI, in Botany. See ATRopa and Puysarise 

ALKEKENGI, a medicinal fruit or berry, produced by the 
Puysauis Alkekengi, popularly alfo called qwinter-cherry; for- 


, merly ufed and much commended as an abftergent, diflolyent, 


and diuretic. 

Thefe berries were well known to the ancients, and are 
characteriitically defcribed by Diofcorides, under the deno- 
mination reuy voy wALKEKC[DOV~ ‘They have an acidulous and not 
unpleafant tafte, followed by a flight bitternefs, which they 
are faid to derive in a confiderable degree from the invefting” 
calyx, if not gathered with great care. Although thefe 
berries are efteemed to be detergent and aperient, they have 
been chiefly recommended as a diuretic, operating without 
heat or irritation, in fuppreffions of urine, and for removing 
obftraétions occafioned by gravel or mucus. With this in- 
tention the number of 6 to 12 cherries in fubftance, or an 
ounce of the exprefied juice has been the ufual dofé; but 
there feems to be no danger from a much. larger quantity 5. 
for, we are told, that in fome parts of Germany the country 
people eat them by handfuls with much benefit ; and in Spain. 
and Switzerland they often fupply the place of other eatable. 
fruits. Ray informs us, that a gouty perfon prevented the 
returns of the diforder by taking eight of thefe cherries at. 
each change of the moon ; and initances are recorded of their 
good effects in dropfical and calculous complaints, but at 
prefent they are wholly difregarded. é 

The cherries may be dried fo as to be pulverable, ox-the 
depurated juice infpiflated with a gentle heat to the confik-. 
ence of a rob or extraét, which Diofeorides commends, and’ 
in this flate preferved for ufe. They have been fometimes 
mixed with opium. Dr. Cullen (Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 553.) 
obferves, that as it is allowed the berries take a taint from 
the leaves, it will always require fome caution in employing 
any part of a plant which is taken from an order of a very 
poifonous kind. Lewis, Mat. Med. Woodville, Med. Bot.. 
vol. iv. p. 34. Murray’s Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 679. 

ALKENDI, or Avxinnr, Jacos Exn Isaac, in Bio- 
graphy, a celebrated Arabian philofopher and writer, was the 
fon of the prefect of Cufa, under Muhamed Modi and 
Rafhid, and flourifhed in the caliphate of Al-Mamon, or at 
the beginning of the ninth century. He acquired fuch emi- 
nence in literature and philofophy in the {chool of Baffora, 
that he was called, by way of diltinction, ‘ The Philofo- 
pher.’? Although he yielded implicit obedience, in common 
with his:contemporaries, to the authority of Ariftotle, and 
principally devoted himfelf to the office of interpreting and 
illuftrating his writings, he direfted his attention to other 
more important and ufeful ftudies. His name is mentioned 
among the mathematicians and aftronomers ef his age 3 and 
his medical writings, that are fill extant, prove that he fuf. 
tained a very honourable rank among the Arabian phyfi- 
cians. Herbelot reprefents Alkendi as a Jew, who was 


perfecuted on account of his religion; but the menace 
is 
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his genealogy in the manufcript Hiftory of Philofophers, re- 
ferred to by Dr. Ruffell, contradiéts this flatement ; for his 
father’s great grandfather is faid to have been one of the 
companions of the prophet. This manufcript contains a ca- 
talogue of his writings ; but the medical tra¢t vfually aferibed 
to him, and tranflated into Latin, under the title of ‘* De 
Medicinarum Compofitarum gradibus invefligandis,” is not 
included. Abulfaragius mentions an anecdote concerning 
him, which furnithes a very amiable trait of the moderation 
and liberality of his temper towards a malicious adverfary. 
Whilft he was vifiting the {chools of Bagdad, to which the 
Fearned and ftudious ufually reforted in his days, he gave 
great offence, by promoting the ftudy of philofophy, and 
endeavouring to reconcile the do&trines of Iflamifm with the 
principles of reafon, to one Albumafar, one of the interpre- 
ters of the Koran, who was alarmed leit increafing know- 
Fedge fhould undermine vulgar fuperftitions. Accordingly 
this zealot accufed him of herefy and impiety. Alkendi, in- 
ftead of refenting this conduct, and counteraéting, by his 
intereit with the caliph, the defign which Albumafar had 
formed againft his life, endeavoured to fubdue his adverfary 
by leffons and admonitions of philofophy. Fully apprized 
of the influence of wifdom as a means of meliorating the 
difpofition, he engaged a preceptor to inftrué his adverfary 
in mathematics and philofophy. Albumafar was thus led to 
perceive the folly and bafenefs of his paft condu&, and to 
offer himfelf as a pupil to the philofopher whom he had per- 
fecuted. Alkendi received him with condefcenfion and kind- 
nefs, and Albumafar became an ornament to his fchool. 
Brucker’s Hift. Phil. by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 237. Rouffell’s 
Aleppo, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 9. 

ALKERMES, in Medicine, &c. a term borrowed from 
the Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and 
confittenee of a confection, whereof the £ermes are the batis. 

The other ingredients are rofe-water, fugar, ambergrife, 
mufk, cinnamon, aloes wood, pearls, and leaf gold, &c. but 
the fweets are ufually omitted. 

The confedio alkermes was chiefly made at Montpelier, 
which place fupplies moft of Europe with it. It is faid to be 
better made there than it can be elfewhere; the reafon of 
which doubtlefs is, that the drug, which gives it the deno- 
mination, is no where found fo plentifully as there. The 
manner of preparing the grain for making the confection is 
deferibed in the Phil. Tranf. N° 20. 

It has been much ufed as a cordial 5 efpecially, fays Dr. 
Quincy, among female preferibers, and‘ in complaifance 
to them; but that author decries its value in that inten- 
tion, and thinks it ought only to be regarded as a fweet- 
ener. 

Count Marficli, in an inquiry into the compofition of this 
medicine, fhews, that many of the ingredients with which 
the ancients fo plentifully loaded it, and which are ftill re- 
tained in it by the moderns, are not only ufelefs, but hurtful ; 
more particularly the Jupis Jazuli, by many miftakenly held 
cordial, on account of the appearance of veins of gold in it ; 
whereas, in reality, it is only a marcafite of fulphur and vi- 
triol, and contains a great quantity of acid, directly repug- 
nant to the alkaline nature of the KeRmes, and highly 
deg in difeafes where the blood tends to coagu- 

tion. 

ALKES, in 4fronomy, a ftar in the conftellation Crater. 

ALKETH, in Geography, one of the Pelew iflands, in 
the North Pacific Ocean. 

ALKMAAR. See Atcmaar. 

Arxmaar, Henry oF, in Biography, a native of Alk- 
maar in Holland, and the reputed author of the celebrated 
fable of “ Reynard the Fox ;”? a poem written in Low 
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Dutch in the rsth century, which, under the allegory of a 
Society of Animals, fatirizes the different vices of man- 
kind. This poem has been very popular, and tranflated 
into all the languages of Europe. A German edition of it, 
by Gottfhed, is adorned with figures, and enriched with 
learned difftations. It now appears that this poem was 
aGually written by Nicholas Baumann, an Faft-Prieflander, 
and that he affumed the name of Henry Von Alkmaar, in 
order to fecure himfelf from the inqfiries of the ducal 
court of Juliers. Baumann was a member of the council 
of duke Magnus of Juliers, who died in 1503; but being 
driven from court by means of a cabal, he compofed this 
allegorical poem, for the purpofe of fatirizing his enemies, 
and painting the intrigues carried on there. Nouv. Dié. 

ift. 
ALKMAR, in Geography, a {mall ifland near that of 
Java, within fight of Batavia. 

ALKOHOL. See Atcoxot. 

ALKORAN. Sce Atcoran. 

ALKUSSA, in Ichthyology, a name given by the Swedes 
to a fith, which they alfo called /ake. It is a {pecies of the 
Siturus, and is diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name of 
the filurus, with only one cirrus, or beard, under the chin. 
The common filurus, which is the glanus of the ancients, 
has four cirri. 

ALKY of kad, among Alckemifts, denotes a {weet fub- 
ftance procured from lead. 

ALL in the Wind, a fea-phrafe, which exprefles the ftate 
of a fhip’s fails when they are parallel to the direction of 
the wind, fo as to fhake or fhiver. 

Aut Hands hoay! the cal by which the fhip’s-company 
are fammoned upon deck. 

Aut Saints, in the Calendar, denotes a feftival celebrated: 
on the firft of November, in commemoration of all the 
faints in general, which is etherwife called 4/-hallows. 

The number of faints being fo exceffively multiplied, it 
was found too burthenfome to dedicate a feail-day to each. 
In reality there were not days enough, fearce hours enough, 
in the year for this purpofe. Hence an expedient was had 
recourfe to, by commemorating fuch in combination who 
had no peculiar days of their own. Boniface IV. in the 
ninth century, introduced the feaft of 4// Saints into Italy, 
which was foon after adopted into the other churches. 

At Saints, in Geography, lands near Guadaloupe ifland, 
in the Weft Indies, 

At. Saints, a parifh in the diftri& of George-town,. 
South Carolina, containing 2225 inhabitants, of whom 429- 
are whites, and 1795 flaves. It fends a member to each 
houfe of the itate-legiflature. 

Aut Saints Bay, a {pacious harbour near St. Salvador in 
Brazil, in South America, on the Atlantic Ocean. S. lat.- 
13° 5’. W. long. 38° 45’. This bay is 2% leagues wide, is 
inter{perfed with a number of fmall but. pleafant iflands, 
and is of great benefit to the whole country. This is alfo- 
the name of a Captainfhip in the middle divifion of Brazil, 
fo called from the bay ; bounded north by the Ria real, on- 
the fouth by that of Los Iheos, on the eaft by the ocean, 
and on the weit by three unconquered nations of Indians.- 
It is reckoned one of the richeft and molt fertile Captain-- 
fhips in Brazil, producing great quantities of cotton and 
fugar. It has feveral cities and towns, particularly St..Sal- 
vador, which is its capital. 

Aut Sfugita, in Italian Mufic, is faid of difcerds, which 
we call pafling notes, that appear in the melody, but are 
unnoticed in the harmony. ‘Thefe difcards, dlla Sfugita, 
require no preparation or refolution like notes in ligature.. 

Aut Souls, in the Calendar, denotes a feait-day held on 

the 
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the fecond of November, in commemoration of all the 
faithful deceafed. 

The feaft of A// Souls was firft introduced in the 11th cen- 
tury, by Odilon, abbot of Cluny, who enjoined it oa his own 
order; but it was not long before it became adopted by the 
neighbouring churehes. Others faythatit waseftablifhed A.D. 
998. See Joxtin’s Rem. on Eccl. Hitt. vol.v. p. 11. p- 34. 

ALLA, in Geography, a {mall town of Italy, in the val- 
ley of Trent, upon a {mall river which falls into the Adige. 
N. Jat. 45° 40%. E. long. 13° 427. 

Auta, or Aue, a river of Poland, in Ducal Pruffia, 
which runs into the Pregel, about five leagues above Ko- 
nigfberg. 

Auta, Ital. joined to, or rather following, a fubftan- 
tive, has the force of the word /ife in Englith ; as alla Fran- 
cefey hike the French, or in the French ftyle or manner ; 
alla Veneziana, in the Venetian manner. ‘Thus, in mufic, 
alla breve implies a quick time, though the notes look flow, 
as when breves are played or fung like or as -guick as femt- 
breves, femibreves like minims, and minims like crotchets. 
his meafure is feldom found in fecular mufic compofed by 
2uthers {ubfequent to Corelli, Geminiani, and Handel. A 
bar in al/a breve time contains two femibreves, performed as 
quick as minims; and as few black notes appear in fuch 
movements, which are generally fugaio, or in fugue ; mufi- 
cians, in fport, term them white fugues. Alla Scozxe/e, in 
the Scots ftyle; alla Polacca, Polith; alla zoppa, limping, 
as in movements full of binding or driving notes or liga- 
tures; all’ ottava, in the octave ; all’ oitava pin alto, an oc- 
tave higher; piz baffo, lower. In paffages for the addi- 
tional keys to piano-fortes, a//’ 8vo. implies that all the 
notes from this indication, included under the line drawn 
over them, till the words in /oco (the ufual pitch) occur, 
are to be played an oGtave higher. This precludes the 
trouble and fatigue to the cye of leger lines, as afcending 
to C in altiflimo would require five additional lines and 
fpaces to be piled on the ufual ftaff of five lines. Choral mufic 
is faid to be alla Paleflrina, when the ttyle of compofition 
refembles that ofthis venerable father of ecclefiattical harmony. 

ALLABA, or Arxava, in Ancient Geography, a town 

“of Sicily, on the fouthern fide of it, near the mouth of a 
river of the fame name, and not far from Heraclea Minoa. 

ALLAH, or Ava, an Arabic word, and the name 
which all who profefs Mahometanifm give to God, and 
make frequent repetitions of in their prayers. 

ALLAHABAD, in Geography, a foubah or province 
of Hindoftan, about 160 miles in length and 120 in 
breadth, bounded on. the eaft by the province of Bahar, on 
the north by Oude, on the fouth by Berar, and on the welt 
by Malwa and Agra. It contains, eae to the diftri- 
bution of Akbar, recorded in the Ayeen-Akbery, 10 cir- 
cars or counties, divided into 177 pergunnahs, or hundreds. 
Its revenue, according to the ltatement of Maurice, in his 
Indian Antiquities, is 3,310,695 ficca rupees. It furnifhes 
11,375 cavalry, 237,870 infantry, and 323 elephants. The 
greater part of it 1s in the poffeffion of Azuph Dowlah, a 
tributary ally of the Britifh power. The principal cities 
are Allahabad, Benares, and Iconpour. 

ALLAHABAD, a city of Hindoftan, fituate at the 
confluence of the two great rivers, Jumna and Ganges. It 
is compofed of two towns—the old, which is near the Gan- 
ges, and the new, about a mile long and half a mile wide, 
nearthe Jumna. It was called Allahabad by the emperor 
Akbar, who ere¢ted a ftrong fortrefs of ftone in it, which 
occupies a large fpace of ground, and of which we have an 
elegant delineation by Mr. Hodges, in No. IV. of his Se- 
Je€t Views in India. The tomb of fultan Khufru is alfo an 
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excellent fpecimen of Mahometan architeQture3 and a pif 
lar 40 feet high, of one ftone, covered with illegible inferip- 
tions, is afcribed by tradition to Bima, one of the heroes of 
the Mahabarat. Allahabad is a feat of devotion fo noted 
that it is denominated “the king of worfhipped places.” 
We alfo learn from the Ayeen-Akbery, that the territory 
round it, to the extent of 4o miles, is deemed holy ground. 
The Hindoos believe, that whenva man dies in this place, 
whatever he wifhes for he will obtain in his next regenera- 
tion. Although they teach that fuicide in general will be 
punifhed with torments hereafter, yet they confider it as me- 
ritorious for a man to kill himfelf at Allahabad. ‘There are 
various objects of veneration in and about this:city, which 
are ftill vifited with great devotion by an immenfe number of 
pilgrims. Dr. Robertfon is of opinion, that tle ancient 
Palibothra is the modern city of Allahabad; but major 
Rennell has placed Parisorura on the fame fite with 
Parna. Robertfon’s India, p. 39. p. 356. N. lat. 25S ie 
E. long. 32° 5’. 

ALLAKNANDARA, a river of Thibet, which runs 
into the Ganges, about 20 miles fouth of Sirinagur. 

ALLAM, Anprew, in Biography, a writer of the 
17th century, was born of mean parentage at Garfingdon 
near Oxford, in 16553 and after previous education at a 
private grammar {chool, was entered at St. Edmund’s Hall 
Oxford, in 1671; where he became tutor, moderator, lec- 
turer in the chapel, and at length vice-principal. In 1680, 
he took orders, and in 1683 was made one of the matters of 
the fchools. He died of the fmall-pox in 1685. He 
wrote epittles prefixed to the publications of other writers 
and additions to a book, entitled, “* Angliz notitia,” and 
to +¢ Helvicus’s Hittorical and Chronological Theatre ;” 
and he alfo tranflated the “ Life of Iphicrates,” laid the 
foundation of a “ Notitia Ecclefie Anglicane,” which was 
left unfinifhed, and affifted Mr. Anthony Wood in compil- 
ing the “ Athene Oxonienfes,”” by whom he is mentioned 
with great commendation and refpeét. Biog. Brit. 

ALLAMANDA, fo called from Mr. F. Allamand, 2 
Dutch furgeon, who vifited Guiana about 1769, and Ruf 
fia about 1776, and fent defcriptions, figures, and {pecimens 
of plants to Linnzus, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia clafs and order, of the natural order of contorte, 
and apocinee of Juffieu; the charafters of which are, that 
the ca/yx is a perianthium one-leafed, five-parted, parts ovate 
and acute; the core/la one-petalled, funnel-fhaped, tube 
cylindric, border femiquinquefid, fwelling, divifions {preading, 
obtufe; the /famina, with {carcely any filaments, anthers 
five, fagittate, converging, in the throat of the tube; the 
piftillum has a germ oval, furrounded with a ring, ityle fili- 
form, of the length of the tube, ftigma headed, contracted 
in the middle ; pericarpium, an orbicular, lens-fhaped, echi- 
nate, one-celled, two-valved capfule ; the /eeds very manyy 
imbricate, orbiculate, flat, edged with a membranous wing. 
There is one f{pecies, viz. A. cathartica, galarips of Alla- 
mand, orelia grandiflora of Aublet, a milky fhrub, with 
ftem twining and climbing on trees, which grows wild at 
Cayenne, in Guiana, &c. by the fea-fide. ‘The leaves are 
cathartic, and an infufion of them is ufed at Surinam, in the 
colic: introduced in 1785 by Baron Hake. Martyn. 

ALLAMBP, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Meurte, and diftriét of Toul, three leagues 
fouth of Toul. 

ALLAN, a river of Scotland, which runs into the Frith 
of Forth near Stirling. Allan Water is alfo a river of the 
fame country, which runs into the Tweed, about a mile 
north-weit of Melrofs. 

ALLANCHE, a town of France, in the department ef 
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Cantal, and diftri&t of Murat, fituate in a valley, and having 
a confiderable commerce of cattle; four leagues and a half 
north north-weft of St. Flour. N. lat. 45° 12’. LE. long. 
2° 54’. 

ALLANTA, in Ancicnt Geography, a town of Arcadia. 
Steph. Byz. 

ALLANTA, or Attantium, a town of Macedonia, 
{uppofed to be inhabited by the Allantienfes of Pliny. 

ALLANTOIS, Atcanrorpes, called alfo Farciminalisy 
in Comparative Anatomy, is a thin tranf{parent fac or bag, 
found amongit the membranes, invefting the fetus of qua- 
drupeds ; it is connected with the urinary bladder of the 
young animal, by means of the urachus, and is fuppofed to 
ferve the purpofe of a refervoir for the urine. 

Malpighi, Haller, and others haye attributed this mem- 
brane to the chick during the period of incubation. 

The word is derived from aAarxs, farcimen, a gut: and 
sdoz, forma, /hape ; becaufe, inmany brutes, it has fomewhat 
the appearance of an inflated inteftine—For a further 
account, fee MamMALta, in Comparative Anatomy. 

ALLARD, Guy, in Biography, was born at Dau- 
phine, about the middle of the 17th century, and acquired 
reputation by feveral works relating to the hiltory of that 
province. His “ Nobiliaire du Dauphine avec les Armoi- 
ries,’? 12mo. Grenoble, 1714, and “ Hiftoire des Maifons. 
Dauphinoifes,” are his principal.and moft elteemed works. 

ALLAT, in Mythology, derived from Alla, God, is the 
name of an idol among the Arabians and idolatrous Jews. 

ALLATA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Arabia De- 
ferta, according to Ptolemy. 

AxvaTa, atown of Dalmatia, in the itinerary of An- 
tonin. 

ALLATIUS, or Atvacc:, Leo, in Biography, a volu- 
minous writer of the £7th century, was born in the ifland 
of Chios, and at the age of nine years, after having 
been educated in the Greek church, removed to Calabria, 
where he enjoyed the patronage of the noble family of Spi- 
nelli, and embraced the Catholic religion. At Rome he was 
admitted into the Greek college, where he acquired reputa- 
tion by the ftudy of polite learning, philofophy, and di- 
vinity. From Rome he went to Naples, and was made 
ie vicar to the bifhop of Anglona; and having fettled 

or fome time in his native country, he returned again to 
Rome, itudied phyfic, and took his degree of doétor in that 
{cience. But the belles lettres beft fuited his tafte and en- 
gaged his principal attention ; and, inftead of purfuing the 
practice of phyfic, he taught the Greck language in the 
college of his own nation. About the year 1622 he was 
employed by Gregory XY. in removing to Rome the library 
of Heidelberg, which the elector of Bavaria had prefented 
to this pontiff; he was afterwards librarian to Cardinal 
Barberini; and at length pope Alexander VII. appointed 
him librarian of the Vatican. His publications, which con- 
fifted of editions of old MSS, tranflations from Greek 
authors, and original compofitions, are very numerous. 
Some of the principal of the latter clafs are the following : 
« De Ecclefie Occidentalis et Orientalis perpetua confen- 
fione,”’ 4to. Cologne 1648 ; “ On purgatory,” 8vo. Rome, 
16553 “ De patria Homeri,”” 8vo. £ 

Septem orbis Spectaculis,’’ 8vo, Rome, 1640; ‘* Confuta- 
tio Fabule de Joanna papifla ;” “ De Pfellis;?? « De 
Georgiis ;”’ “* De Simeonibus.’’ His retentive memory 
and application qualified him for compiling catalogues ; ac- 
cordingly he publifhed a work of this kind under the title, 
s¢ Apes Urbane,” in allufion to the bees borne in the arms of 
pope Urban VIII. which contained a hiftory of the learned 
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men of Rome for the years 1630, 1631, and 1632, with a 
catalogue of their works: and another trac of a fimilar 
kind, entitled, ‘ Dramaturgia,” giving an account of 
dramatic authors and their works, printed at Rome in 1536, 
and reprinted at Venice in 1755. Allatius alfo wrote feve- 
ral Greek poems, one upon the birth of Lewis XIV. in 
which he introduced Greece fpeaking. Allatius was a dili- 
gent and rapid writer; and he is faid to have written 
Greek 40 years with the fame pen, the lofs of which he 
lamented with tears. His erudition and induftry are more 
commended than his judgment; and he is generally re- 
proached for want of liberality and candour. His criti- 
cifms were harfh and ill-natured ; his refleétions on thofe 
who differed from him were coarfe and vulgar, as well as 
fevere ; and his animofity and intolerance, in his conduét 
towards thofe who were not comprehended within the pale 
of the Romifh church, to which he was a profelyte, and for 
which he was an ardent advoeate, were fuch as led him to 
denounce again{ft them the moit cruel penalties. The Ro- 
man pontiff, as he maintained, was independent; judged 
the world without being accountable to any; his unjuit 
commands were to be obeyed ; and he had an abfolute au- 
thority as:legiflator and judge, and was incapable of illufion 
and error. As for-heretics and f{ehifmatics Allatius was of 
opinion, that they ought to be proferibed and exterminated, 
and if they perfiited in their herefy, put to death and con- 
fumed in-the flames. In his zeal for uniting the Greek 
church to the Latin, and with this view for. infinuating 
himfelf into the favour and confidence of pope Urban VIII, 
he is charged by F. Simon with infincerity and mifrepre- 
fentation. The gentlemen of Port Royal have attempted 
a vindication of Allatius, particularly againft the attacks of 
Mr. Claude. 

Allatius was neither married nor took orders; and in 
accounting for this part of his indecifive conduct, when he 
was afked by pope Alexander VII. ‘ why do you not en- 
ter into orders ?” he replied, ‘ Becaufe I would be free to 
marry.’”? ‘ Why then,” faid the pope, “ do you not 
marry?” ‘ Becaufe,” replied Allatius again, “I would be 
at liberty to take orders.” He died at Rome in the year 
1669, at the age of 83 years. 

ALLAY. See Attoy. 

ALLAZONIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Afia in Myfia, north eaft of Scepfis. 

ALLBURG, in Geography, a townthip of America, in 
Franklin county, Vermont, fituate on Miflifque Bay, and 
containing 446 inhabitants. 

ALLCHURCH, a village of Warwickthire, faid to 
have been formerly feven miles in circumference, and hay- 
ing the Roman Icknild ftreet pafling through it. It was 
once a borough, with a market and feveral ftreets. The 
bifhop of Worcefter had a palace in it, and the church, 
parts of which are of Saxon architecture, contains many 
ancient monuments. It is fituated five miles from Broml- 

rove, in the road to Leicefter. 

ALLECTUS, in Ancient Biography and Hiffory, the con- 
fidential friend and prime minifter of Caraufius, emperor of 
Britain, apprehending punifhment for feveral crimes with 
which he was chargeable,murdered his matter, A.D. 294, and 
ufurped the imperial dignity, which he maintained for three 
years. During this period Conftantius was preparing for 
the recovery of Britain; and at length the principal {qua- 
dron, deftined fer this enterprife, and aflembled in the 
mouth of the Seine, was intruited to the command of the 
prefe& Afclepiodotus. The weather proved favourable, 
and under the cover of a thick fog, the invaders efcaped 
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the fleet of Alle&tus, which had been flationed off the Ifle 
of Wight to receive them, landed in fafety on the wef- 
tern coait ; and convinced the Britons, fays Gibbon, “ that 
a fuperiority of naval ftrength will not always protec their 
country from a foreign invafion.”? As foon as the troops 
were landed, the intrepid commander fet fire to the fhips, 
and marched forward to meet the enemy. The ufurper had 
potted himfelf near London in expeétation of an attack from 
Conftantius, who commanded the fleet of Boulogne; but 
upon hearing: of the defcent of Afclepiodotus, he made 
forced marches to oppofe his progrefs. With a {mall body 
of haraffed and difheartened followers, Alleétus encountered 
the Imperial troops, and the engagement foon terminated in 
his total defeat and death: fo that a fingle battle decided 
the fate of this great ifland. When Conitantius landed on 
the fhores of Kent, he was welcomed by the loud and un- 
animous acclamations of obedient fubjeéts; and Britain, 
after a feparation of 10 years, was thus reftored, A. D. 
297, to the body of the Roman empire. Crevier’s Rom. 
Emp. vol.ix. p. 311. Gibbon’s Hit. vol. ii. p. 127. 
ALLEGHANY, or AtieGuany County, in Geography, 
a diftriét of Pennfylvania in America, extends from the junc- 
tion of the river of that name with the Ohio, where its 
chief town Pittfburg is fituated, to the New York line. It 
contains 10,309 inhabitants, including 159 flaves. Morfe. 
A.vecuany is alfo the moft weftern.county in Maryland, 
and has Pennfylvania on the north. ‘The windings of the 
Patowmac river feparate it from Virginia on the fouth, and 
Sideling-hill Creek divides it from Wafhington county on 
the eaft. It contains 4809 inhabitants, including 258 flaves. 
Its chief town is Cumberland. Morfe. 
AxrvecHany Mountains of America, fituate between the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Miffifippi river, and the lakes, are a 
long and broad range of mountains, formed of a great num- 
ber of dges, extending to the north-eaft and fouth-wet, 
and nearly parallel to the fea-coait, about goo miles in 
Jength, and 60 to 150 and 200 miles in breadth. The diffe- 
rent ridges, which compofe this immenfe range of moun- 
tains, bear appropriate names in the feveral ftates ; viz. the 
Blue Ridge, the North Mountain or North Ridge, or 
Devil’s Back-bone, Laurel Ridge, Jackfon’s Mountains, 
and Kittatinny Mountains. All thefe ridges, except the 
Alleghany, are broken through by rivers, which appear to 
have forced their way through folid rocks; and between 
the feveral ridges numerous traéts of fine arable and grazing 
land intervene. In thofe diftri€ts, however, which lie in 
the back parts of Pennfylvania, Mr. Evans, who travelled 
over them, obferves, that fearcely one acre in 10 is capable 
of culture. The principal ridge is more appropriately 
called Alleghany, and diftinguifhed by the appellation of the 
Back-bone of the United States. From the feveral ridges 
proceed innumerable branches or fpurs. The general name 
of the whole range, taken colleétively, feems not yet to have 
een determined. Mr. Evans calls them “ the endlefs 
mountains ;”? others have called them ‘ the Apalachian 
mountains,” from a tribe of Indians, who live on a river 
which proceeds from this mountain, called the Apalachi- 
eola ; but the moft common name is the “ Alleghany moun- 
tains’’ fo ealled, probably from the principal ridge of the 
sange. Thefe mountains are not confufedly feattered, rifing 
here and there into high peaks, overtopping cach other ; 
‘but they run along in uniform ridges, fearcely half a mile 
high. They fpread towards the fouth, and fome of’ them 
terminate in high perpendicular bluffs; others gradually 
fubfide into a level country, giving rife to the rivers which 
run to the fouthward into the Gulf of Mexico. Morfe. 
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_Atcecuany River, an American river of Pennfylvania, 

rifes on the weitern fide of the Alleghany mountains, and 
after running about 200 miles: in a fouth-weft direGtion, 
unites with Monongahela at Pittfburg ; and both together 
form the Ohio. he lands on each fide of this river, for 
150 miles above Pittfburg, confift of white oak and chefnut 
ridges, and in many places of poor pitch pines, interfperfed 
with traé&ts of good land and low meadows. This river, 
and the Ohio lkewife, from its head waters until it enters 
Miffiippi, are known and called by the name of Alleghany 
river, by the Seneca and other tribes of the fix nations, who 
once inhabited it. Morfe. 

ALLEGATA, in Antiquity, a word anciently fub- 
{cribed at the bottom of refcripts and conflitutions of the 
emperors, as /ignata, or te/lata, was under other inftruments. 
In this fenfe allegata imports as much as verified, verificata. 
Allegata was a kind of fub{cription, fomewhat lefs ufual 
than data, propofitum, accepia, Jubdita, fuppofita, or Sub- 


Scripta. 


ALLEGATION, is ufed for the producing of a&ts, or 
inftruments, to authorize a thing. In the ecclefiaftical 
courts, articles are drawn out in a formal allegation, or by 
libel, to fet forth the complainant’s ground of complaint 
againft the injuring patty, brought before the court by 
citation. To this facceeds the defendant’s anf{wer upon oath, 
when, if he denies or extenuates the charge, they proceed to 
proofs by witneffes examined, and their depofitions taken 
down in writing, by an officer of the court. If the defen- 
dant has any circumf{tances to offer in his defence, he muft 
alfo propound them in what is called his defenfive allega- 
tion, to which he is entitled, in his turn, to the plaintiff’s 
anfwer upon oath, and may from thence proceed to proofs 
as, well as his antagonift. ’ 

“Allegation, in a literary fenfe, denotes the aé& of citing or 

uoting an author, or paflage of fome book. 

ALLEGEAS, or Attecras, in Commerce, a ftuff 
manufa€tured in the Eaft Indies. ‘There are two forts of 
them ; fome are of cotton, and others of feveral kinds of 
herbs, which are fpun like flax and hemp. Their length 
and breadth are of eight ells, by five, fix, or feven-eighths 5 
and of twelve ells by three fourths, or five-eighths, 

ALLEGIANCE, in Law, the legal faith and obedi- 
ence, which every fubje€t owes to his prince: or, it is the 
tie or ligamen, which binds the fubject to the king, in re- 
turn for that proteétion which the king affords the fub- 
ject. 

3 This was anciently called /iseantia, or ligeance ; from the 
Latin Agare, and alligare, to bind; q. 4. ligamen fidei. 

The thing itfelf, in the fubftance of it, is founded in rea- 
fon and the nature of government ; the name and the form 
are derived to us from our Gothic anceftors. Under the 
feudal fyflem, every owner of lands held them in fubjection 
to fome fuperior or lord, from whom or from whofe anceftors 
the tenant or vaflal had received them; and there was a 
mutual truft or confidence fubfifting between the lord and 
vaffal, that the lord fhould prote& the vaffal in the enjoy- 
ment of the territory he had granted him; and, on the 
other hand, that the vaflal fhould be faithful to the lord, 
and defend him againft all his enemies. This obligation on 
the part of the vaffal was called his fidelitas, or fealty ; and 
an oath of fealty was required, by the feudal law, te be 
taken by all tenants to their lord ; which is couched in al- 
moft the fame terms with our ancient oath of allegiance ; 
except that in the ufual oath of fealty there was frequently 
a faving or exception of the faith due to a fuperior lord by 
name, under whom the landlord himfelf was perhaps only a 
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tenant or vaffal. But when the acknowledgment was made 
to the fuperior lord himfelf, who was vaflal to no man, it 
was no longer called the oath of fealty, but the oath of 
allegiance ; and therein the tenant {wore to bear faith to his 
fovereign lord, in oppofition to all men, without any faving 
or exception; ‘¢ contra omnes homines fidelitatem fecit.”” 
Land held by this exalted fpecies of fealty was called 
 Feudum ligium,”’ a liege fee, the vaflals “homines ligei,’’ or 
liege men ; and the fovercign their “ dominus ligius,”’ or liege 
lord. And when fovereign princes did homage to each other 
‘for lands held under their refpective fovereignties, a diftinétion 
was always made between /imple homage, which was only 
an acknowledgment of tenure, and /iege homage, which in- 
cluded the fealty before mentioned, and the fervices confe- 
quent upon it. Thus, when our Edward III. in 1329, 
did homage to Philip VI. of France, for his ducal domi- 
nions on that continent, it was warmly difputed of what 
fpecies the homage was to be, whether /iege or /imple ho- 
mage. But with usin England, it becoming a fettled prin- 
ciple of tenure, that all lands in the kingdom are holden of 
the king as their fovereign or lord paramount, no oath but 
that of fealty could be taken to inferior lords, and the oath 
of allegiance was neceflarily confined to the perfon of the 
king alone. By an eafy analogy the term of allegiance was 
foon brought to fignify all other engagements, which are 
due from fubje€ts to their prince, as well as thofe duties 
which were fimply and merely territorial. And the oath of 
allegiance, as adminiftered for upwards of 600 years, con- 
tained a promife “to be true and faithful to the king and 
*¢ his heirs, and truth and faith to bear of life and limb, and 
*¢ terrene honour, and not to know or hear of any ill or da- 
*¢mage intended him, without defending him therefrom.” 
At the revolution, the terms of this oath being thought to 
favour too much the notion of non-refiftance, the prefent 
form was introduced by the convention parliament, which 
is more general and indeterminate than the former; the 
fubje& only promifing “ that he will be faithful and bear 
“ true allegiance to the king,”’ without’ mentioning “ his 
heirs,” or {pecifying in the leaft wherein that allegiance 
confifts. Accordingly, the convention of eftates having of- 
fered the crown to the prince and princefs of Orange, who 
accepted it, the old oaths of allegiance impofed by the 
ftat. 1 Eliz. and 3 James I. were abrogated; anda new 
oath was drawn up to be taken by all the fubjects of Eng- 
land, on penalty of being deprived of all employments, civil, 
military, and ecclefiaftical. ‘The form of the oath of alle- 
giance by 1 Geo. flat. 11. c. 13. is “I, 4. B. do fincerely 
« promife and fwear, that I will be faithful, and bear true 
“allegiance to his majeity king George. So help me 
*¢ God.” This oath may be tendered to all perfons above 
the age of 12 years, whether natives, denizens, or aliens, 
either in the court-leet of the manor, or*in the fheriff’s 
tourn, which is the court-leet of the county. See Premu- 
wire. ‘The quakers are exempted from taking the oath 
of allegiance ; and, in lieu thereof, are only enjoined a de- 
claration of fidelity, 8 Geo. c. vi. The oath of allegiance, 
taken by the people to the king, is only the counterpart 
to the coronation oath, taken by the king to the people; 
and, as fuch, partakes of the nature of a covenant: that 
is, is conditional, and ceafes on a violation of the contraé&t 
by the prince: at leaft this is the dodtrine of fome of the 
chief advocates for the revolution. The antj-revolutioners, 
on the contrary, held the oath of allegiance Y be abfolute 
and unconditional, Archdeacon Paley, in his illuftration 
of this oath, obferves, that it excludes all intention to fup- 
port the claims or pretentfions of any other perfon or perfons 
to the crown and government, than the reigning fovereign; 
Vox. I. 
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and alfo all defign, at the time, of attempting to depofe 
the reigning prince, for any reafon tever; and that it 
forbids the taking up of arms againit the reigning prince, 
with views of private advancement, or from motives of per- 
fonal refentment or diflike. On the other hand, this oath 
permits refiftance to the king, when his ili-behaviour or 
imbecility is fuch, as to make refiftance beneficial to the 
community; nor does it require obedience to fuch com- 
mands of the king as are unauthorifed by the law, or that 
we fhould continue our allegiance to the king, after he 
is actually and abfolutely depofed, driven into exile, carried 
away captive, or otherwife rendered incapable of exercifing 
the regal office, whether by his fault or without it. 

Belides this exprefs engagement, the law alfo holds, that 
there is an implied, original and virtual allegiance, owing 
from every fubject to his fovereign, antecedently to any ex- 
prefs promife ; and although the fubje&t never fwore any 
faith or allegiance in form. For as the king, by the very 
defcent of the crown, is fully invefted with all the rights, 
and bound to all the duties of fovereignty, before his coro- 
nation ; fo the fubje& is bound to his prince by an intrinfic 
allegiance, before the fuperinduétion of thofe outward bonds 
of oath, homage and fealty, which were only initituted to 
remind the fubjeét of his previous duty, and for the better 
fecuring its performance. The formal profeffion, therefore, 
or oath of fubjetion, is nothing more than a declaration in 
words of what was before implied in law. 

Allegiance, both exprefs and implied, is however dittin- 
guifhed by the law into natural and local; the former being 
alfo perpetual, and the latter temporary. Natural allegiance is 
fuchas is due fromall menbornwithin the king’sdominions im- 
mediately upon their birth ; for immediately upon their birth, 
they are under the king’s protection; at a time too, when 
(during their infancy ) they are incapable of protecting them~ 
felves. Natural allegiance, therefore, is a debt of gratitude, 
which cannot be forfeited, cancelled or altered, by any change 
of time, place or circumitance, nor by any thing but the united 
concurrence of the legiflature. An Englifhman who removes 
to France, or to China, owes the fame allegiance to the king 
of England there as at home, and 20 years hence as well as 
now. For it is a principle of univerfal law, that the natural 
born fubjeét of one prince cannot by any act of his own, no, 
not by {wearing allegiance to another, put off or difcharge 
his natural allegiance to the former: for this natural alle- 
giance was intrinfic and primitive, and antecedent to the 
other, and cannot be divelted without the concurrent act of 
that prince to whom it was firft due. 

Local allegiance is fuch as is due from an alien, or ftran- 
ger born, for fo long time as he continues within the king’s 
dominion and protection ; and it ceafes the inftant fuch ftran- 
ger transfers himfelf from this kingdom to another. Natu- 
ral allegiance is, therefore, perpetual, and local, temporary 
only ; and that for this reafon, evidently founded upon the 
nature of government, that allegiance is a debt due from 
the fubje&t, upon an implied contract with the prince, that 
fo long as the one affords protection, fo long the other will 
demean himfelf faithfully. As therefore the prince is always 
under a conftant tie to prote®t his natural born fubjeéts at 
all times, and in all countries, for this reafon their allegiance 
due to him is equally univerfal and permanent. But, on the 
other hand, as the prince affords his protection to an alien, 
only during his refidence in this realm, the allegiance of an 
alien is confined, in point of time, to the duration of fuch his 
refidence ; and, in point of locality, to the dominions of the 
Britifh empire. Blackftone’s Com. book i. ch. 10. vol. i. 

. 366—371. 8vo. Paley’s Principles of Moral and Politiead 
Piilompiy, book iii. ch. 18. vol. i. p. 203—207. 8vo. 
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ALLEGINI, Guiseppe, in Biography, an Italian en- 
graver, who flourifhed in 1746, and publithed the following 
plates, viz. a Virgin Mary, the Circumcifion, the ftoning of 
St. Stephen, a fmall print of Rinaldo and Armida, and a 
large architeCtural Opera fcene. Strutt. 

ALLEGORICAL, fomething containing an allegory. 

The divines find divers fenfes in {eripture ; as a /iteral, a 
myftical, and an allegorical fenfe. See Proyuecy, and Tyrer. 

ALLEGORY, Attecorta,a firure in Rhetoric, where- 
by we make ufe of terms which, in their proper fignification, 
mean fomething elfe than what they are brought to denote; 
or it is a figure whereby we fay one thing, expecting it fhall 
be underftood of another, to which it alludes; or which, 
under the literal fenfe of the words, conceals a foreign or 
diftant meaning. 

An allegory is, properly, a continued metaphor, or a feries 
of feveral metaphors in one or more fentences. Such is that 
beautiful allegory, in Horace, lib. i. Od. 14. 


* O navis, referunt in mare te novi 
Fludtus, &c:.?’ 
Where the fhip is ufually held to ftand for the republic ; 
waves, for civil war; port, for peace and concord ; oars, for 
foldiers ; and mariners for magiftrates. Thus alfo, in Prior’s 
Henry and Emma, Emma deferibes her conftancy to Henry 
in the following allegorical manner : 


** Did I but purpofe to embark with thee 
On the fmooth furface of a fummer’s fea, 
While gentle zephyrs play with profperous gales, 
And fortune’s favour fills the fwelling fails ; 
But would forfake the fhip, and make the fhore, 
When the winds whiftle, and the tempefts roar ?”” 


Cicero likewife fpeaking of himfelf (in Pifon.c. 9. tom. vi. 
p- 187.) ufes this allegorical language: ¢* Nor was I fo ti- 
morous, that after I had fteered the (hip of the {tate through 
the greateft ftorms and waves, and brought her fafe into 
port, I fhould fear the cloud of your forehead, or your col- 
league’s peltilent breath. I faw other winds, I perceived 
other ftorms, I did not withdraw from other impending tem- 
pelts; but [ expofed myfelf fingly tp them for the common 
fafety.”” Here the ftate is compared to a fhip, and all the 
things that are faid of it under that image, are expreffed in 
metaphors made ufe of to denote the dangers with which it 
had been threatened. We have alfo a very fine example of 
an allegory in the 8oth Pfalm; in which the people of Ifrael 
are reprefented under the image of a vine, and the figure is 
fupported throughout with great correétnefs and beauty. 
Whereas, if inftead of defcribing the vine as wafted by the 
boar from the wood, and devoured by the wild beafts of 
the field, the Pfalmift had faid, it was affli€ted by heathens 
or overcome by enemies, which is the real meaning, the figu- 
rative and the literal meaning would have bee blended, and 
the allegory ruined. The learned Bifhop Lowth (De Sacra 
Poefi Hebreorum, Prel. ro. 11. p. 120—140.) has {pecified 
three forms of allegory that occur in facred poetry. The 
ft is that which rhetoricians call a continued metaphor. 
When feveral metaphors fucceed each other, fays Cicero 
(Orator. c. 27. tom. i. p. 520.) they alter the form of the 
compofition; and this fucceffion has very properly, inreference 
to the etymology of the word, been denominated by the 
Greeks wAanyopiz, an allegory; although Ariftotle, inftead 
of confidering it as a new fpecies of figure, has referred it to 
the clafs of metaphors. “he principle of allegory in this 
fenfe of the term, and of the fimple metaphor, is the fame ; 
~nor is it an eafy matter to reftri€t each to its proper limit, 
and to mark the precife termination of the one, and the 
commencement of the other. For examples of this kind, 
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we refer to Merapuor. This eminently judicious eritic 
obferves, that when the Hebrew poets ufe the congenial 
figures of metaphor, allegory, and comparifon, particularly 
in the prophetic poetry, they adopt a peculiar mode of do- 
ing it, and feldom regulate the imagery which they introduce 
by any fixed principle or ftandard. Not fatisfied with a 
fimple metaphor, they often run it into an allegory, or blend 
with it a direct comparifon. »The allegory fometimes fol- 
lows, and fometimes precedes the fimile: to this is added a 
frequent change of imagery, as well as of perfons and tenfes ; 
and thus are difplayed an energy and boldnefs, both of ex. 
preflion and meaning, which are unconfined by any itated 
rules, and which mark the difcriminating genius of the He- 
brew poetry. Thus, in Gen. xlix. 9. “ Judah is a lion’s 
whelp ;” this metapher is immediately drawn out into an 
allegory, with a change of perfon: “ From the prey, my 
fon, thou art gone up,’’ that is, to the mountains, which is 
underftood ; and in the fucceeding fentences the perfon is 
again changed, the image is gradually advanced, and the me- 
taphor is joined with a comparifon that is repeated. 
“¢ He ftoopeth down, he coucheth as a lion: 
And as a lionefs ; who fhall roufe him ?”” 


A fimilar inftance occurs in the prophecy, recorded in Pfalm 
cx. 3. which explicitly foretells the abundant increafe of the 
gofpel on its firft promulgation. This kind of allegory, 
however, fometimes aflumes a more regular and perfect 
form, and then occupies the whole fubject and compafs of 
the difcourfe. An example of this kind occurs in Solomon’s 
well-known allegory, Eccles. x1. 2—6. in which old age is 
fo admirably depicted. There is alfo in Ifaiah, xxviii. 24—29, 
an allegory, which, with no lefs elegance of imagery, is more 
fimple and regular, as well as more juit and complete, both 
in the form and the method of treating it. Another kind 
of allegory is that, which in the proper and more reftritted 
fenfe, may be called a parable ; and confifts of a continued 
narration. of fome fictitious event, accommodated by way of 
fimilitude to the illuftration of fome important truth. The 
Greeks call thefe allegories «wo or apologues, and the 
Latins fabule, or fables. See Parasre. ‘The third 
fpecies of allegory, which often occurs in the prophetic 
poetry, is that in which a double meaning is couched under 
the fame words, or when the fame difcourfe, differently 
interpreted, defignates different events, diflimilar in their 
nature and remote as to time. Thefe different relations are 
denominated the literal and mytftical fenfes. This kind of 
allegory, which the learned prelate calls myftical, feems to 
derive its origin from the principles of the Jewith religion ; 
and it differs from the two former fpecies in a variety of re- 
{fpects. In thefe allegories the writer may adopt any ima- 
gery that is moft fuitable to his fancy or inclination; but 
the only proper materials for this allegory muft be fupplied 
from the facred rites of the Hebrews themfelves, and it can 
only be introduced in relation to fuch things as are imme- 
diately connected with the Jewith religion, or their imme- 
diate oppofites. 

The former kinds partake of the common privileges of 
poetry ; but the myftical allegory has its foundation in the 
nature of the Jewifh economy, and is adapted folely to the 
poetry of the Hebrews. Befides, in the other forms of alle- 
gory, the exterior or oftenfible imagery is mere fiction, and 
the truth lies altogether in the interior or remote fenfe ; but 
in this allegory each idea is equally agreeable to truth. The 
exterior or oftenfible image is itfelf a reality ; and although 
it fuftains another charaéter, it does not wholly lay afide its 
own. ‘There is alfo a great variety in the ufe and condué& 
of the myttical allegory ; in the modes in which the corre- 
{ponding images are arranged, and in which they are ob- 
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feured or eclipfed by one another. Sometimes the obvious 
or literal fenfe is fo prominent and confpicuous, both in the 
words and fentiments, that the remote or figurative fenfe is 
{carcely permitted to glimmer through it. On the other hand, 
the figurative fenfe is more frequently found to beam forth 
with fo much perfpicuity and luitre, that the literal fenfe is 
quite cait into a fhade, or becomes indifcernible. Sometimes 
the principal or figurative idea is exhibited to the attentive 
eye with a conftant and equal light; and fometimes it ua- 
expetedly glares upon us, and breaks forth with fudden and 
aftonifhing corrufcations, like a flafh of lightning buriting 
from the clouds. But the mode or form of this figure, which 
pofleffes the chief beauty and elegance, is, when the two 
images, equally confpicuous, run, as it were, parallel through 
the whole poem, mutually illuftrating and correfpondent to 
each other. The learned author has illuftrated thefe obfer- 
vations by inftances felected from the 2d and 72d Plalms. 
He adds, that the myftical allegory is, on account of the ob- 
{curity refulting from the nature of the figure, and the ftyle 
of the compolition, fo agreeable to the nature of the pro- 
phecy, that it is the form which it generally, and indeed 
Jawfully affumes, as beft adapted to the prediction of future 
events. It defcribes events ina manner exactly conformable 
to the intention of prophecy ; that is, in a dark, difguifed and 
intricate manner, {ketching out in a general way their form 
and outline; and feldom defcending to a minutenefs of de- 
{cription and exatnefs of detail. On this fubje&t in its im- 
mediate conne€tion with the double fenfe of prophecy, which 
fome eminent critics and commentators have not only daf- 
puted, but abfolutely rejeGted as groundlefs and fanciful, and 
leading to. great uncertainty of interpretation; fee Pro- 
PHECY. 

Allegories were a favourite method of delivering inftruc- 
tions in ancient times; for what we call fables or parables, 
‘are no other than allegories; where, by words and actions 
attributed to beafts or inanimate objects, the difpofitions of 
men are figured; and what we call the moral, is the un- 
figured fenie or meaning of the allegory. An enigma or 
riddle is alfo a f{pecies Be allegory ; one thing reprefented or 
imaged by another; but purpofely wrapt up under fo many 
circumftances as to be rendered obfcure. Where a riddle is 
not intended, it is always a fault in allegory to be too dark. 
The meaning fhould be eafily feen through the figure em- 
ployed to fhadow it. However, the proper mixture of light 
or fhade, in fuch compofitions, the exa¢t adjuftment of all 
the figurative circumftances with the literal fenfe, fo as nei- 
-ther to lay the meaning too bare and open, nor to cover and 
wrap it up too much, has ever been found an affair of great 
nicety ; and there are few f{pecies of compofition in which it 
is more difficult to write, fo as to pleafe and command at- 
tention than in allegories. In fome of the vifions of the 
Spectator, we have examples of allegories very happily exe- 
cuted. In the right management of allegories, care thould 
be taken that the fame kind of trope be carried through the 
whole, fo as to compofe one uniform and confiftent fet of 
ideas; otherwife they drefs up a chimera, a thing that has 
no exiitence, and of which the mind can form no conception. 
Quin&ilian very juftly obferves (Inft. Orat.1. viii. c. 6.) that 
“< to begin with a tempelt and end with a fire, would be very 
ridiculous and unnatural.” It is likewife very neceffary that 
the allufions be all plain and evident, efpecially where the 
name of the thing alluded to is not exprefled. Thefe are 
called pure allegories. But where the reference is not eyi- 
dent, it becomes a riddle, which is nothing elfe but an o- 
Jfeure allegory. Yo ayoid this the beft writers ufe what are 
generally called mixed allegories, or uch as exprefs the proper 
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name of the thing which the whole fimilitude refpe&ts. OF 
this kind is that in the fpeech of Philip, king of Macedon, 
given by Juftin (L xxix. c. 3.), where he fays, “ I perceive 
that cloud of a dreadful and bloody war arifing in Italy, and 
a thunder-{torm from the weft, which will fill all places with 
a large fhower of blood, wherever the tempett of vi€tory fhall 
carry it.’ The proper words ‘ war,’? “¢ blood,’’ and “ vic- 
tory,” being joined to the tropes “ cloud,” * fhower,” and 
“ tempelt,” in this fentence, render the feveral parts of the 
fimilitude plain and evident. QuinGilian thinks thofe alle- 
gorics moift beautiful, where the whole fimilitude is ex- 
preffed, and thofe words, which in their proper fenfe relate 
to one of the two things, between which the comparifon is 
made, are allegoricelly applied to the other: as when Cor- 
nelius Nepos fays of Atticus (cap. x.), “ If that pilot gains 
the greateft reputation, who preferves his fhip in a boifterous 
and rocky fea; ought not he to be thought a man of fingu- 
lar prudence, who arrived in fafety through fo many and fo 
great civil tempeits?”? Thefe are the allegories with which 
orators are chiefly concerned. See Ward’s Oratory, vol. ii. 
p- 27—3!. Blair’s Leétures, vol. i. p. 396—399. 

The Old Teftament is fuppofed, by many, to be a per- 
petual allegory, or typical reprefentation of the myfteries of 
the New. Mr. Collins, in his * Grounds and Reafons of 
the Chriitian Religion,” pretends, that the Old Teftament, 
literally underftood, no where ferves the purpofes of Chrif- 
tianity ; butif it be of any ufe, it muft be underftood alle- 
gorically. He firit recommends allegory, as the only mode 
of reafoning proper for bringing men to the faith of Chrift ; 
and then nidicules this allegorical interpretation as ab- 
furd. p. 87, 90, 94, 160. In effeét, allegories have entered 
into moft religions.—The Jews, we know, abound with 
them. Philo Judeus has three books, of the allegories in 
the hiftory of the fix days. Nor are the heathens without 
allegories in their religion: it may be even faid, that the 
ufe of them is of a much earlier flanding in the Gentile 
than in the Jewith world.—Some of their philofophers, un- 
dertaking to give a rationale of their faith, and to thew the 
reafon and {cope of their fables, and the ancient hiftories of 
their gods, found it neceflary to put another conftruction on 
them ; and maintain, that they fignified fomething very dif- 
ferent from what they feemed to exprefs. And hence came 
the word allegory, or a difcourfe that, in its natural fenfe, 
wAraro afopeves, fignifies fomething other than what feems in- 
tended by it. This fhift they had recourfe to, in order to 
prevent people from being fhocked with thofe abfurdities 
which the poets had introduced into their religion ; and to 
convince the world, that the gods of Greece had not been 
thofe vile perfons which their hiftories reprefented them to 
be. By this means the hiftory, as well as religion, of Greece, 
was at once converted into allegory; and the world left to 
feek for them both in a heap = fables, few of which have 
been fatisfactorily folved, either by ancient or modern writers. 
The Jews, finding the advantages of this way of explaining 
religion, made ufe of it to interpret the facred writings, fo as 
to render them more palatable to the Pagans. The fame 
method was adopted by the primitive writers of Chriftianity. 
The practice of allegorical interpretation, which the Jews 
had learned from the Egyptians, and which, before the time 
of Chri, was common among them, the early converts to 
Chriftianity brought out of the Jewith into the Chriftian 
church. Some traces of this method we find in the New, 
Teltament, particularly in St. Paul’s argument againft the 
Jewith advocates for the perpetual and univerfal obligation 
of the Mofaic ritual, drawn from the hiftory of Abraham, 
in the epiille to the Galatians, ch. iv. 22 3 and in the typical 
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application of the ceremonial appointments of Mofes to the 
Chriftian inftitution, in the epiltle to the Hebrews. But a 
lefs fober and judicious ufe was made of this kind of lan- 
guage by the Chriftian fathers. This was more efpecially 
the cafe with thofe Gentile converts who had been educated 
in the Alexandrian fchool, where, by the help of allegory, 
the feveral fy items of philofophy were mixed and confounded ; 
and with thofe Jewifh Chriftians, who, by the fame 
means, had been initruéted in the Cabbaliltic dodtrines, 
which, before this time, had {prung up in Egypt, and paffed 
thence into Juda. Several of thofe feéts of Chrittians, 
who were called heretics, particularly the Valentinian Gnof- 
tics, made ufe of allegorical language to difguife the unna- 
tural alliance which they had introduced between the fanciful 
dogmas of the oriental philofophy and the fimple do€trine 
of Chrift. 
fended themfelves with the fame armour, both againft heretics 
and infidels, applying, with more ingenuity than judgment, the 
fymbolical method of interpretation to the facred feriptures. 
Jn the fame manner in which Philo and other Alexandrian 
Jews had corrupted the Jewith church, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Origen, and other difciples of the Alexandrian 
fehool, in the fecond century, introduced error and corrup- 
tion into the church ef Chriit. Whitby on the interpretation 
of Scripture, Lond. 174g. Brucker’s Hilt. Philof. by 
Enfield, vol. ti. p. 272. 

Allegories are diftinguifhed into divers kinds: as verbal, 
real, fimple, allufive, phyfical, moral, political, theological, &c. 

AxLecory, fimple, according to fome writers, is that 
which is taken from any kind of natural things. 

‘ ALLEGorY, alju/ive, is that which rejates to other words, 

or things. 

Axxecory, verbal, is a thread, or feries of metaphors ; 
or a continuation of the fame trope, chiefly metaphor, 
through many words. Such is that in Virgil: 


“‘ Claudite jam rivos pueri, fat prata biberunt.”’ 


Where the metaphor of watering the ground is carried on 
to the fhutting of the fluices, &c. 

ALLeGorY, perpetual, or continued, is that where the al- 
legorical thread is purfued through all the parts of a con- 
fiderable difeourfe. Such are the books of Jonah, of Can- 
ticles, of Job, not to fay the whole Old Teftament, accord- 
ing to the hypothefis of fome divines. 

Axrecories, phyfcal, thofe wherein fome point of na- 
tural philofophy is reprefented ; fuch in Homer, are Juno, 
who reprefents the air; Jupiter, the ether, &c. 

Acvecories, medical, thofe wherein fome fecret of phyfic 
is revealed: fuch is Solomon’s defcription of old age, Ecclef. 
xii. 1, &c. wherein, according to certain authors, the cir- 
culation of the blood is indicated: fuch alfo, according to 
a modern writer, is the ftory of the labours of Hercules. 
For an illuftration of Solomon’s allegorical defeription of 
old age, fee Mead’s Medica Sacra, chap. vi. 

Auxecories, chemical, thofe relating to chemiftry ; fuch, 
aecording to Suidas, and many moderns, is the ftory of the 
Argonautic expedition, wherein the procefs of making gold 
is exaGtly deferibed : fuch alfo, according to Tollius, is the 
name and title of Bafil, Valentine, Benediftine, Monk: under 
which are concealed the fecrets of the philofophical mercury. 

Autecories, moral, thofe whereby fome ufeful moral 
inftrnGion is held forth: fuch, in Homer, is the victory of 
Diomede over Venus, or flethly luft: fuch alfo are the Py- 
thagorean metempfychofis, and the ftory of the judgment 
of Hercules, related by Prodicus. ‘Io which may be added, 
the fablesof avarice and luxury ; of the grotto of grief, and 


The orthodox fathers of the church, too, de, 
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and others in the Spectators and Tatlers. Speétat. N° 59. 
Tatl. N° 97. “2 
ALLecorigs, poctical, thofe wherein fome maxim of good 
government is artfully wrapped up; fuch is that celebrated 
one of Menenius Agrippa,whereby he prevailed on the Roman 
people, who had withdrawn in difcontent at the magiftrates, 
to return into the city ; to which purpofe he related to them 
the parable of a war raifed by the feveral parts of the human 
body againit the ftomach. 3 ee 
Arecortes, theological, thefe wherein fome truth re= 
lating to. the nature and attributes of God is couched, 
Auvecory is alfo ufed for the drawing of fome words, 
plainly and literally intended at firft, from their natural and 
proper meaning, to a foreign fenfe ; for the better inftru€tin 
of our minds in fome point of faith or manners. This co-, 


incides with what is otherwife called accomMODATION. 


Aurecory, in. Painting, is ufed as in poetry, and 
fometimes too licentioufly, by painters, who, while they 
enrich them pictures by allegories, offend the fpeCator, 
efpecially im reprefentations of modern hiftory. Rubens, 
whofe works are full of great and noble ideas, cannot be 
juftified in the licentious treatment of allegory in his famous 
pictures reprefenting the hiftory of Mary of Medicis, and 
in feveral others of that great mafter’s works which could 
be mentioned. In the Luxemburg gallery Rubens has fo 
united the Chriftian ceremonies with heathen mythology as 
greatly to offend the eye of the intelligent fpeétator, not- 
withitanding the grandeur of the compofition and richnefs 
of the colouring, which are produced by this very means. 
A great general has been reprefented croffing a river with 
his troops by an armed warrior ftriding over a ftream of wa- 
ter flowing from an urn held by a river god ; which would, 
it is apprehended, have been exprefled with greater propriety 
by the general holding his truncheon, while the troops, at 
adiltance, were reprefented as fording a river. Allegory 
feems better employed in poetical fubjeéts than in hittoricat 
reprefentations. See more upon this fubject under the 
article PAInTING. 

ALLEGRI, Grecorio, in Biography, an eminent mu- 
fical compofer of the 17th century, was a native of Rome, 
and by profeffion an ecclefiattic. He was a difciple of Na- 
nini, who was contemporary with Paleftrina, and his inti- 
mate friend. His abilities as a finger were inconfiderable, 
and yet he was accounted an admirable mafter of harmony ; 
and fo much was he efteemed by all the mufical profeffors of 
his time, that the pope, in order to appropziate him to his 
fervice, appointed him to be one of the fingers of his cha- . 
pel in 16z9. To his extraordinary merit as a compofer of 
church mulic he joined a devout and benevolent difpofition, 
and an excellent moral character ; for he not only affifted ’ 
the poor, by whom his door was ufually crowded, to the 
utmoit of his power, but daily vifited the prifons of Rome, 
in order to beftow his alms on the moft deferving and dik 
trefled objects he could find in them. He fet many parts of 
the church fervice with fuch divine fimplicity and purity of 
harmony, that the lofs of him was much felt and fincerely 
lamented by the whole college of fingers in the papal fer- 
vice. He died Feb. 18th, 16525 and was buried in the - 
Chiefa Nuova, before the chapel of S. Filippo Neri, near 
the altar of annunciation, where is a vault for the reception 
of deceafed fingers belonging to the pope’s chapel. sae 

Among his works preferved, that are ftill in ufe, is the” 
famous Miferere, which, for upwards of 170 years, has 
been annually performed at the pope’s chapel in Rome on 
Wednefday and Good Friday in Pafhon week, and which in 
appearance is fo fimple as to make thofe who have only feen it 
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on gin. agree its beauty and effe& could arife, and 
which owes its reputation more to the manner in which it is 
‘performed than to the compofition :' the fame mufic is many 
times repeated to different words, and the fingers have, by 
tradition, certain cuftoms, expreflions, and graces of con- 
vention (certe ¢/preffioni e Gruppi), which produce great ef- 
feéts, fuch as {welling and tigi! the founds altogether, 
accelerating or retarding the meaiure at fome particular 
words, and finging fome entire verfes quicker than others. 
This information was furnifhed to the author by fignor San- 
farelli, the pope’s maeltro di capella. And Andrea Adami 
afferts, in his O/fervationt ae ben reg. il coro della Cap. Pont. 
1731, p- 36, ‘that after feveral vain attempts by preceding 
compolers, for more than a hundred years, to fet the fame 
words to the fatisfaCtion of the heads of the church, Gre- 
gorio Allegri fucceeded: fo well as to merit eternal praife ; 
for with few notes, well modulated and well underftood, he 
compofed fuch a Mi/erere as will continue to be fung on the 
fame days, every-year, for ages yet to come ; and one that 
is conceived in fuch juit proportions as will aftonifh future 
times, and ravifh, as at prefent, the foul of every hearer. 

. However, fome of the great effects produced by this 


piece may, perhaps, be juftly attributed to the time, place, 


and folemnity of the ceremonials ufed during the perform- 
ance: the pope and conclave are all proitrated on the 
ground ; the candles of the chapel and the torches of the 
baluftrade are extinguifhed one by one; and the laft verfe of 
this pfalm is terminated by two choirs; the maeltro di ca- 
pella beating time flower and flower, and the fingers dimi- 
nifhing or rather extinguifhing the harmony, by little and 
little, to a perfect point. 

It is likewife performed by fele& voices, who have fre- 
quent rehearfals, particularly on the Monday in Paffion 
week, which is wholly fpent im repeating and polifhing the 
performance. . 

» This compofition ufed to be held fo facred, that it was 
imagined excommunication would be the confequenee of an 
attempt to tranferibe it. 

Padvi Martini faid that there were never more than three 
copies of it made by authority, “ one of which was for the 
emperor Leopold, one for the late king of Portugal, and the 
other for himfelf.”’ Of this lait he favoured the author with 
atranfeript at Bologna, and fignor Santarelli indulged him 
with another from the archives of the pope’s chapel. Upon 
collating thefe two copies, they were found to differ very little 
from each other.—Prefent {tate of Mufic in France and Italy. 

Before we quit a fubje& fo interefting to the lovers of 
church mufic, we fhall add the following anecdote, with 
which we were likewife favoured by fignor Santarelli. 

«‘ The emperor Leopold the firft, not only a lover and pa- 
tron of mufic, but a good compofer himfelf, ordered his 
ambaflador at Rome to entreat the pope to permit him to 
have a copy of the celebrated Miferere of Allesri, for the 
ufe of the Imperial chapel at Vienna; which being granted, 
a copy was made by the fignor maeftro of the pope’s cha- 
pel, and fent to the emperor, who had then in his fervice 
fome of the firft fingers of the age; but, notwithftanding 
the abilities of the performers, this compofition was fo far 
from anfwering the expectations of the emperor and his 
court in the execution, that he concluded the pope’s maef- 
tro di capella, in order to’ keep it a myltery, had put a 
trick upon him, and fent him another compotition. Upon 
which, in great wrath, he fent an exprefs to his holinefs, 
with a complaint againft the maeftro di capella, which oc- 
cafioned his immediate difgrace, and difmiffion from the 
fervice of the papal chapel; and in fo great a degree was 
the pope offended, at the fuppofed impofition of his com- 
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pofer, that, for'a long time, he would’ncither fee him nor 
hear his defence. However, at length, the poor man got 
one of the cardinals to plead his caufe, and to acquaint his 
holinefs that the ityle of finging in his chapel, particularly 
in performing the AZiferere, was fuch as could not be ex- 
prefled by notes, nor taught nor-tranfmitted to any other 
place, but by example, for which reafon the piece in quef- 
tion, though faithfully tranferibed, mutt fail in its effee& 
when performed elfewhere. His holinefs did not: under- 
ftand mufic, and could hardly comprehend how the fame 
notes fhould found fo differently in different places; how- 
ever, he ordered his maeftro dt capella to write down-his 
defence, in order to be fent to Vienna, which was done; 
and the emperor, feeing no other way. of gratifying his 
wihes with refpect to this compofition, begged of the 
pope that fome of the mulicians in the fervice of his holi- 
nefs might be fent to Vienna, to inftrué thofe in the fervice 
of his chapel how to perform the Miferere of Allegri, in 
the fame expreflive manner as in the Siftine chapel at Rome, 
which was granted. But, before they arrived, a war broke 
out with the Turks, which called the’ emperor from Vi- 
enna; and the AMi/erere has never yet, perhaps, been truly 
performed but in the pope’s chapel. 

With refpec& to the mtrinfic worth of this renowned JVi- 
Jerere, as a mufical phenomenon, we know that more fublime 
compofitions have been produced, fince Allegyi’s time, by 
muficians of fuperior genius ; but the words were thought 
by the heads of the Romiih church to be fet with fo much 
more propriety, reverence, and effet, than by any former 
ecclefialtical compofér whofe produtions had been.allowed 
admiflion into the fervice of the papal chapel during the 
holy week, that, befides the manner in which it was per- 
formed, its merit was perhaps fomewhat exaggerated in 
imagination by the myltery with which it was feduloufly 
preferved from profane examination. 

Axvecri, Antonio. See Correcto. : 

ALLEGRINI, Francesco, an engraver, who lived at 
Florence, and flourifhed in 1760. By him we have many 
portraits, from different mafters. The image of St. Francis 
d’ Affife is held in high eftimation at Sienna, in the church 
named |’?Alberino. Strutt. 

ALLEGRO, Jtal. Mufc, denotes gay, cheerful, quick. 
The force of this term is augmented by the words pi, afi, 
and the fuperlative degree of comparifon, as pit allegra, 
more quick ; allegro affai, and. allegrijfimo, very quick. It 
has likewife its diminutives, as poco allegro, and allegretto,-a 
little gay, cheerful, or quick. A/egro is the degree of time 
between Anpanve and Presro, which fee. 

ALLEIN, Ricuarp, in Biography, a nonconformitt 
divine, was born at Dichet, in Somerfetthire, in 1611, edu- 
cated by his father, who was reCtor of the parifh, and en- 
tered a commoner at St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, in 1627. 
Having taken the degrees of bachelor and matter of arts in 
the Univerfity, he became firft, affiftant preacher to his fa- 
ther, and afterwards, we. in 1641, rector of Batcomb, in 
Somerfetthire, where he faithfully difcharged his duty. Hav- 
ing received from ‘this father a bias towards the fentiments of 
the Puritans, he attached himfelf to that party, and zea- 
loufly fupported the folemn league and covenant, though he 
difapproved the enthufiaftic {pirit of fome of its adherents ; 
as appears ‘by a paper printed in 1648, and entitled, ‘ The 
teftimony of the miniftry of Somerfetfhire to the truth of 
Jefus Chrift, and to the folemn league and covenant.” In 
1654 he was employed as ailiftant to the commiffioners ap- 
pointed by parliament for ejeing feandalous minifters ; at 
the reftoration he manifefted an inclination to yield fubmiffion 
to the government; but unable confcientioufly to comply 
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swith the terms of conformity, he preferred the alternative, 
impofed by the act of uniformity, of quitting his living 
after having retained it for 20 years, and of ranking with 
about 2000 other fufferers, who were diftinguifhed by the 
denomination of ejected minifters. Under the reftraints and 
penalties of this act, he exercifed his miniltry in the houfe 
of Mr. More, who had been formerly a member of par- 
liament, and who lived in his neighbourhood ; and though he 
was reprimanded by the magiftrates and imprifoned, his re- 
putation for piety, learning, and exemplary conduét, pro- 
cured a mitigation of the rigorous treatment with which he 
encountered. In confequence of ‘ The Five-mile AG,” 
he was under a necefflity of removing from Batcomb to 
Frome-Selwood, where he continued in the difcharge of 
his profeffional duties, notwithflanding the dangers to which 
he was expofed. In this fituation he remained, till death 
terminated his trials and labours in 1681. He was diftin- 
guifhed by his plain, practical and pathetic manner of 
-preaching, and by his affiduity in the duties of his pattoral 
office, fuch as catechifing, vilfiting the fick and inftruéting 
the ignorant. Although he was an avowed non-conformilt, 
and {triGily attached to his principles, the moderation of his 
temper, as well as his general charaéter, recommended him 
to the clergy and laity of fentiments different from his own, 
and he lived amongft them on terms of friendihip and inter- 
courfe. Mr. Jenkins, vicar of Frome-Selwood, preached 
his funeral fermon, and bore teftimeny to his piety, meek- 
nefs, and moderation. His works, which were all of the 
‘devotional kind, were much efteemed, and frequently re- 
printed. The principal of thefe was his ‘ Vindicie Pieta- 
tis,’ or, * A Vindication of Godlinefs, in the greateit 
ftri@tnefs and fpirituality of it, from the imputations of 
folly and fancy,’? which was publifhed in 1665, without a 
ptinter’s name, becaufe it was not licenfed ; but the copies 
of it were feized and fent to the king’s kitchen for waite- 
paper. They were afterwards bought by the king’s book- 
feller, who had caufed them to be feized, at a cheap rate, 
and fold ; for which artifice he was brought on his knees to 
‘the council table, and the books were again fent to the king’s 
Kitchen and bifk’d, i.e. ftruck over with ink, fo as to be 
illegible. The other works of Allein were “ Heaven opened, 
ora brief and plain difcovery of the riches of God’s co- 
venant of grace,” printed in 1665; ‘¢ The World Con- 
quered,” 1668, 8vo.; Godly Fear,’? 1674. 8vo.; “A 
Rebuke to Backfliders, and a Spur for Loiterers,’’ 1677, 
and 1684, Svo; “A Companion for Prayer,”? 1680, 12mo. ; 
«¢ Inftruétions about Heart-work, &c.’? 1681, 8vo. Ca- 
‘lamy’s Life of Baxter, vol. iit. Wood’s Athen. Oxon. vol. ii. 
Biog. Brit. 

ALLEIN, JosePH, a nonconformift divine, was born at 
Devizes, in Wilthire, in 1633. Having manifefted at a 
very early age an eminently pious difpofition and an inclina- 
tion for the miniftry, he was educated with this view and 
fent to Oxford at the age of 16 years. At college he was 
diftinguithed by diligence in his ftudies and gravity in his de- 
portment. In 1653 he became a tutor in the college of 
Corpus Chrifti, to which he belonged, and where, for the 
exercife of his gifts in prayer, he had performed the office 
of chaplain, which he preferred to a fellowfhip ; and in this 
fituation he was fo affiduous and fo fuccefsful, that many of 
his pupils occupied refpeétable ftations both in the eftablithed 
church and among the nonconformiits. In 1655 he left 
college, and was affiftant minifter at Taunton Magdalen, in 
Somerfetfhire, until the year 1662, when he was deprived 
for nonconformity. During this conneétion he was inde- 
fatigable in his minifterial fervices, and his conduct was fo 
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amiable and exemplary, as to fecure the affectionate efeem 
and attachment of his parifhioners. After his exclufion from 
the church, he perfevered in his labours, and preached com- 
monly fix or feven, and fometimes 14 or 15 times 2 week ; 
till in 1663 he was committed to Ivelchefler jail, where feven 
minifters and 50 quakers were clofely confined and enduring 
fimilar hardfhips. At the affizes Allein was conviéted of 
having preached in the preceding May, and fentenced to pay 
100 marks, and to remain in prifon till the fine wag paid. 
“Tam glad,” faid he on receiving his fentence, “ that it 
has appeared before my country, that whatever I am charged 
with, I have been guilty of nothing but doing my duty ; 
and that all which appeared from the evidence was, that I 
fung apfalm, and inftructed my family, others being there, 
and both in my own houfe.’? By an imprifonment of 12 
months, Allein’s conftitution was impaired and the duration 
of his life fhortened. After his releafe he renewed his 
labours, and «his fufferings were alfo renewed ; his health 
gradually declined ; andin 1668 he finifhed his courfe, at the 
age of 35 years. His biographers, Anthony Wood ex- 
cepted, bear teftimony to his learning and charity. Zealous 
in his own mode of worfhipping God, he was not, as mi- 
nifters of the eftablifhed church have teftified, in the leaft 
bitter towards any Chriftians who worfhipped in another 
manner. He preferved a great refpet for the church, not- 
withftanding all his fufferigs, and was eminently loyal to 
his prince, notwithftanding the feverities of the times. His 
writings breathe a true f{pirit of piety, for which they have 
been always and defervedly efteemed. His works are, “ An 
Explanation of the A fiembly’s Shorter Catechifm,’? 1656,8vo ; 
« A Callto Archippus,”’ exhorting the ejected minifters to 
continue in their miniftry, 1664, 4to; ‘* An Alarm to the 
Unconverted,”’ 1672, 8vo. and 12mo., of which 20,000 
were fold, and after it was printed in 1675 under the title 
of “ A Sure Guide to Heaven,”? 50,000; ‘ Chriftian 
Letters, full of Spiritual Inftruction,”? 1672, Svo.; “ Cafes 
of Confcience,” 1672, Svo.; ‘ Remains, &c.’? 1672, 8yo. 
and feveral other {mall praétical pieces ; befides an imperfe& 
body of natural theology in Latin, which has not been 
printed. An account of his life and death is often annexed 
to his writings. Calamy’s Baxter, vol. ii. p. 577, &c. Neal’s 
Hitt. of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 670, 4to. Biog. Brit. 

ALLELENGYON, in datiguiiy, a kind of tax, or 
tribute, which the rich paid to the poor, when abfent in the 
armies. 

ALLELOPHAGI, from aaarnres, one another, and Qauyw, 
I cat, in Natural fijiory, a term ufed by Mouffet, and 
other writers on infecis, to exprefsa peculiar genus of flies, 
which feed on one another. They are thus called in dif- 
tinCtion from another cla!s, called the heterophagi, from their 
feeding on different fubfiances, not on one another. 

ALLELUJAH. See Harverujan. 

ALLEMAENGEL, in Geography, a fmall Moravian 
fettlement on Swetara river, in Pennfylvania. 

ALLEMAND, a river of America, which falls into the 
Miffifippi from the fouth-eaft, about 43 miles fouth of the 
Natches. 

ALLEMANDA, in Mujfic, an ancient movement in 
common time, moderately quick; fuppofed, from its title, 
to be of German invention. In almoit every leffon, or fonata 
for the harpfichord in Handel’s time, there was a prelude, 
an allemand, a faraband, a courant, and a jig, which fees 
Reuffeau fays, the allemand is a dance very. common in Swit- 
zerland and Germany, as it became in England a few years 
ago. But the allemand for dancing is very different from 
thofe in the works of Corelli, Handel and Matthefon. 

ALLEMANNIC, 


—— 
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ALLEMANNIC, ina general fenfe, fomething relating 


- to the ancient Germans. The word is alfo written A/aman- 
nic, Alemannic, and Alemanic. It is formed from Alemanni, 
Allemanni, or Alamgnni; the name whereby the German 
nation was anciently known. See ALEMANNI. 

In this fenfe we meet with Allemannic hiftory, Allemannic 
language, Allemannic laws, &c. Goldaftus, and others, 
have publifhed colleétions of writers on Allemaiinic affairs ; 
Allemanicarum rerum feriptores. 

Allemannic language was fpoken throughout the fouthern 
parts of Germany. It is divided into feveral dialects ; the 
principal of which are the Suevic, and Helvetic. The Al- 
lemannic differed from the Francic, which was the language 
in ufe through the northern parts of Germany ; the chief 
diale&ts of this are the Palatine, Franconian, and Saxon. 

ALLEMANN:c law, jus Allemannicum, is the fame with 
what is otherwife called the Suevic law, being that which 
obtained in the more fouthern parts of the country, as the 
Saxon law did throughout the northern. 

Schilter has publifhed the provincial Allemannic law, and 
alfo the code of the feudal Allemannic law. 

ALLEN, Joun, in Biography, archbifhop of Dublin, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., was educated at Oxford, and 
took his degree of bachelor of laws at Cambridge. Having 
been fent to the pope by Warham, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, on fome ecclefiaftical affairs, he continued at Rome 
nine years; and after his return, was chaplain to cardinal 
Wolfey, and commiflary or judge of his court as legate a 
latere ; in the execution of which office he was fufpected of 
difhoneity and eyen of perjury. In return for his fervices, 
the cardinal procured for him the living of Dalby, in Lei- 
cefterfhire. In 1525 he was incorporated at Oxford, doétor 
of laws, which degree he had taken either at Rome or fome 
Italian univerfity ; and in 1528 he was confecrated arch- 
bifhop of Dublin, and made chancellor of Ireland. He was 
cruelly murdered by command of the eldeft fon of the earl 
of Kildare, in a time of rebellion, A.D. 1534, in the 58th 
year of his age. His works are, “* Epiftola de Pallii fignifi- 
catione activa and paffiva,” and ‘ De confuetudinibus ac 
ftatutis in tuitoriis caufis obfervandis ;”? and feveral other 
pieces relating to the church. Biog. Brit. 

ALLEN, or ALLEYN, THOMAS, an eminent mathema- 
ticlan, was born at Uttoxeter, m Staffordfhire, in 1542, 
and admitted {cholar of Trinity college, in Oxford, in 1561, 
fellow in 1565, and in 1567, matter of arts. Averfe from 
taking orders, and inclined to retirement, he withdrew from 
college and took up his refidence in 1570 at Gloucetter-hall, 
where he feduloufly purfued his ftudies and became an emi- 
nent antiquary, mathematician, and philofopher. His 
talents and learning attraGted the notice of feveral perfons 
of diftinGtion ; he was offered a bifhoprie by Robert, earl 
of Leicefter, and ftrongly folicited by Albertus L’Afkie, 
count or prince of Sirade, in Poland, to refide with him in 
his own- country ; but he declined every propofal of this 
kind, and preferred the pleafure of retirement and ftudy to 
fecular advantages that were likely to accrue to him from 
the patronage of the great. He ailociated, however, with 
perfons moft diftinguifhed for literature and {cience at the 
period in which he lived, to whom he had accefs in the houfe 
of Henry, earl of Northumberland, the great friend and 
patron of the mathematicians. By the ignorant and vulgar 
he was regarded, on account of his great fill in the mathe- 
matics, as a magician and conjurer. Mr. Selden informs 
us, “that he was a perfon of the moft extenfive learning and 
confummate judgment, the brighteft ornament of the uni- 


verfity of Oxford;” and Camden-extolshimas “ highly 
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accomplifhed in an extenfive acquaintance with the moft valu- 
able arts and {ciences.’? He was curious and diligent in col- 
le&ting MSS. relating to various branches of learning. Thefe 
collections have been cited by feveral authors ; but they are 
now difperfed and loft. His works are, “ The fecond and 
third books of Ptolemy, concerning the judgment of the 
ftars, with a commentary,’’ publifhed in Latin ; notes on 
many of Lilly’s books, and on Bale’s book « De Scrip- 
toribus Maj. Britannia.” It is juftly to be regretted, that 
the world has derived fo little advantage from the erudition 
and’literary labours of a perfon, who in his funeral eulogy 
by Burton, was denominated “ not only the Corypheus, 
but the very foul and fun of all the mathematicians of his 
time. He died Sept. 30th, 1632. Wood’s Athen. Oxon. 
vol. i. Biog. Brit. 

Aten, ‘Tuomas, a learned divine, was born in 15735 
educated in the king’s fchool at Worcelter, and removed to 
Oxford in 1589, where he made a great progrefs. in philo- 
fophy, and became a noted difputant. He took orders, but 
applied to the abftrufe and critical parts of learning more 
than to preaching. He wrote in Latin ‘ Obfervations on- 
St. Chryfoftom’s book upon Ifaiah,” publifhed in Sir H. 
Savile’s edition of Chryfoftom’s works, and affifted him in. 
his annotations on this father’s homilies on the Evangelifts. 
Savile reprefents him ‘ as a verylearned man, and no lefs 
{killed in the Greek learning than in divinity.”? He died in- 
1636, and was buried in the chapel of Eton-college, of. 
which he was a fellow. Biog. Brit. ‘ 

Attren, Benjamin, M. D. publifhed in the year 1700, 
at London, “ The natural hiftory of the chalybeat and 
purging waters in England,” 8vo. This was republifhed in 
the year 1711- He gives the analyfis of the feveral waters, 
which he claffes under the heads of chalybeat, faline, ful- 
phureous, or mixed, and attributes their virtues to a fubtle 
gas or {pint with which he fuppofes they are imbued. There 
are no memorials extant.of the life of this writer. 

Axtex, Joun, M.D. F.R.S. publifhed in the year 
1719, “ Synoptfis univerfe Medicine Praftice,” 8vo. The 
work is dedicated to the prefident and fellows of the Royal 
College of Phylicians, London; and comprifes brief de- 
{criptions, and accounts of all the difeafes incident to the 
human body, with the moft approved modes of treating 
them; taken, as the author every where acknowledges, from 
the mof{t eminent writers, ancient and modern. Of this work 
the author {peaks very modeftly, and particularly admonifhes 
the reader not to content himfelf with the abitra@ts he has gi- 
ven, ‘fed potius authores ipfos ubicunque confulat : nam in 
“ transferendis,” he adds, “ eorum fententiis, verifimile eft,me 
“ frequenter errafle, aut faltem fenfum obfcuré, aut imper- 
“ fecte tradidifle. Dulcius ex ip/o fonte bibuniur aque.” "The 
work was, however, received with fuch avidity, not only in. 
England but in all parts of Europe, that in the fpace of a 
very few years, it pafled through numerous editions, to. 
which, from time to time, the author made fuch additions, 
as increafed it to nearly double its original bulk. In the. 
year 1734 he gave an Englifh tranflation, which was pub-- 
lifhed in two volumes, 8vo.: it had been before tranflated into. 
French. ‘The author appears to have praétifed, medicine- 
in London, but no particulars of his life have been. 
publifhed. 

Axien, Flopert Van, an engraver, who flourifhed. in 
1686. He drew the town. of Vienna, .in 1686, and. en- 
graved the town of Prague, a large, flight print, with many 
figures. Strutt. 

ALLEN, Francis, an obfeure engraver of Lubeck, who. 
flourifhed in 1652. 

ALLER, 


ALA 


Auten, in Geography, a {mall river of Flinthhire, in North 
Wales, which finks under ground near Mold, and is loft for 
a fhort interval. 

ALLENBACH, or Ervensacn, in Geography, a pre- 
fecturate of the principality of Hersfeld, in Germany, lying 
betwixt the rivers Nahe and Glans. 

ALLENBURG, a {mall town of Pruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Tapiau, well fituated on the river Albe, eight leagues 
eaft-fouth-eaft of Konigtberg. 

ALLENDORE, a bailiwick of Lower Heffe, in Ger- 
many, fituate amidft high and rocky mountains, of which 
thofe of Goburg and Hoheberg, on the frontiers of Eichf- 
field, are the moft remarkable, and producing fome wine. 
The town of Allendorff is fituated on the river Werra, or 
Wefer, about fifteen miles eaft of Caffel, N. lat. 51° 18’. 
E. long. 9° 44’. This town was deftroyed by fire in 1637. 
Near it are the great falt-works in the Sedan, which are 
more ancient than the town itfelf, as they are mentioned in 
an inftrument of the emperor Otho II. bearing date in 973. 

Atvenporr isalfo a prefecturate of Upper Heffe. The 
town, furnamed An der Lumde, was erected in 1370. It is 
fix miles north-eaft of Gieflen, and eight fouth of Mar- 
burg. ‘ 

ALLENSTOWN, atown of America, in New Jerfey, 
in Monmouth county, 15 miles north-eaft of Burlington, 
and 13 fouth by eaft from Princeton. 

ALLENSTOWN is alfo a townfhip in Rockingham county, 
New Hampthire, containing 254 inhabitants, fituate on the 
eaft fide of Merrimack river, 25 miles north-welt of Exeter, 
and 40 from Portfmouth. 

ALLEN-TOWN, in Pennfylvania, Northampton county, 
on the point of land formed by Jordan’s creek, and the 
little Leheigh, contains about go houfes and an academy. 

ALLENTROP, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine and duchy of Weltphalia, fituate on the 
river Sorbeck, three leagues fouth of Arenfberg. 

ALLER, a river of Germany, rifes in the duchy of 
Magdeburg, paffes by Luneburg, Gifhorn, Zell, &c. and 
joins the Weler, a little below Verden. 

ALLER goad, in our Ancient Writers. "The word aller 
ferves to make the expreflion of fuperlative fignification. 
So aller good, isthe greateft good. Sometimes it is written 
alder. : 

ALLERIA. See Avertia. 

ALLERION, or Auerion, in Heraldry, a fort of 
eaglet, reprefented without either beak or feet. 

The name is French; and is faid to have been intro- 
duced for the word eaglet: it is added, that the practice of 
calling eaglets, a/lerions, and of reprefenting them fpread, 
without feet and beaks, is not abovea hundred years old, and 
is of French invention ; introduced to reprefent the Impe- 
rialifts as fubdued. Hence, Menage derives the word from 
aguilario, a diminutive of aquila. In Latin they are called 
agquile mutile. ; 

The allerion, veprefented Tab. Heraldry, fig. 1. appears 
much the fame with the martlt, except that the wings of 
the latter are clofe, and it is reprefented, as it were, pa/ffant ; 
whereas the allerion is {pread, and is reprefented in pale. 
Add, that ‘among our heralds, the marHet has a beak, which 
the allerion wants. ; 

ALLERSHEIM, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Swabia, and capital of a bailiwick, in the prin- 
cipality of Oettingen, five miles fouth of Oettingen. 

ALvLersHeim is alfo the name of a_bailiwick, in the 
principality of Wolfenbuttel, containing four villages, and 
anciently called Ellerfen. 


ALL 
ALLERSPERG, a town of Germany, in the circle of 


Franconia, fix leagues fouth of Nuremberg. 

ALLERSTEIN, called in the Polifh are Olfiineckh, 
is a {mall town with a caftle in the province of Ermeland,\ 
fituate on the river Alle, and built in 1367. 

ALLERTSPERG, a town of Germany, in the arch- 
ee of Auttria, feven miles north of Bavarian Waid- 
loven. 

ALLESANI, a town of Corfica, 13 miles eaft-north- 
eaft of Corte. 

ALLESTRY, Ricuarp, in Biography, an Englifh 
epifcopalian divine, was born at Uppington, near the Wills 
in Shropfhire, in the year 1619, and after receiving part of 
his education at Coventry, under Philemon Holland, the 
tranflator, was entered a commoner in Chrift-church, Oxford, 
under the tuition of Richard Bufby, afterwards Dr. Bufby, 
the famous mafter of Weftminfter fchool. From a courfe 
of ftudy and improvement, in which after he had taken the 
degree of bachelor of arts, he was chofen moderator in phi- 
lofophy, the diftraétion of the times fuddenly called him 
forth to military fervice. In this new occupation, he and 
the other Oxford fcholars, manifefted their loyalty ; but 
having been proteéted and fupported by Sir John Biron, 
with a party of horfe, Alleftry and his wakes returned to 
their ftudies. It was not long before their fafety was again 
endangered by a republican party, who entered Oxford for 
the purpofe of plundering the colleges. Alleftry contrived 
fecretly to remove the booty which they had colle&ted ; and 
as foon as it was known that he was the caufe of their dif 
appointment, they feized him, and would probably have 
treated him with feverity, if they had not been fuddenly 
called away by the earl of Effex. Ona fubfequent occafion 
he was taken prifoner by a party of horfe, but when the 
parliament garrifon at Broughton-houfe, whither he was 
conveyed, furrendered to the king’s forces, he was releafed. 
Alleitry refuming his ftudies, took his degree of mafter of 
arts. As foon, however, as he recovered from a diforder 
which threatened his life, and which had prevailed in the 
garrifon at Oxford, he entered again into the king’s fervice, 
and: encountered the fatigues and hazards of a military life, 
in the humble ftation of a common foldier. In this fervice, 
blending the watchings of a foldier with the lucubrations of 
a f{cholar, he continued till the end of the war; and when 
the republican party became triumphant, he retired to his 
college. Here he was employed in the office of «cenfor, and 
as private tutor to feveral ftudents ; and though he had no 
profpect of ecclefiaftical preferment, he entered into holy: 
orders. Still zealoufly attached to the royal party, he figned 
the decree pafled in the univerfity of Oxford, againft the 
folemn league and covenant. In confequence of this aét, 
he and other members of the univerfity, with whom he con- 
curred, were profcribed and banifhed from Oxford by the 
parliamentary vifitors. ‘I'o him, however, a fhort refpite 
was granted for fettling his affairs, “* becaufe,”” as one of 
their number afferted, “* he was an eminent man.” During 
the ay of the royalifts he found an afylum, firft in 
the houfe of Francis Newport, Efq. in Shropfhire, where 
he officiated as chaplain, and afterwards in that of Sir An- 
thony Cope, in Oxfordfhire. His talents and fidelity ren- 
dered him an ufeful and aétive inftrument in preparing the 
way for the reftoration ‘of Charles II. In one of his expe-~ 
ditions for this purpofe he was feized at Dover by a party of 
foldiers, and committed to the jail of the king’s friends at 
Lambeth houfe. Upon his releafe from confinement, he 
propofed to vifit his friend Dr. Hammond, at Weftwood, 
near Worcelter ; but when he approached his houfe, he met 
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his funeral proceffion. Of his efteem, however, he received 
a valuable teftimony in the legacy of his library, which was 
bequeathed him for this reafon ; becaufe the teftator well 
knew that the books in his hands would be ufeful weapons 
for the defence of the caufe which he had during life fo vi- 
goroufly fupported.” : 

Soon after the Reftoration, Alleftry returned to Oxford, 
and took the. degree of doStor in divinity. In recompence 
of his pait fervices he was foon made a canon of Chrift church, 
one of the king’s chaplains in ordinary, and regius-protefior 
of divinity. In 1665 the king conferred upon Dr. Alleflry 
the provoitthip of Eton college, which he held till his death. 
To this college he was a munificent benefactor, by retrench- 
ing his own dues.in order to pay off its debts, and by erecting 
at his own expence the welt fide of the outward court of 
the college ; nor was he lefs liberal in other refpects, as he 
fettled penfions on indigent perfons and families, and diftri- 
buted his income in occafional charities. At the inftance of 
Dr. Alleitry, and in compliance with the petition of the 
provoit and fellows of King’s college, Cambridge,-the king 
pafled a grant under the broad feal, that, whereas formerly 
the fellowfhips of Eton were generally difpefed of te perfons 
of foreign education, for the future five of the feven fellows 
fhould be fuch as had been educated-at Eton fchool, and 
were fellows of King’s college. In 1679, Dr. Alleftry, 
finding his health, and particularly his fight, much impaired, 
refigned his profeflorfhtp of divinity ; and in 1681 a dreply 
terminated-his life, and he was buried in Eton chapel, under 
a monument of white marble, on which is inferibed a Latin 
epitaph, diftinguifhed by its terfenefs and elegance. A bio- 
grapher in an account of his life prefixed to his fermons re- 
prefents Dr. Alleftry: as a man of uncommon talents and 
fingular merit. “ Memory, fancy, judgment, clocution, 
great modefty, and no lefs affurance ; a comprehenfion of* 
things, and a fluency of words; an aptnefs for the pleafant, 
and fufficiency for the rugged parts of knowledge ; a cou- 
rage to encounter, and an induftry to mafterall things, make 
up the character of his happy genius. There was not in 
the world a man of clearer honefty and courage ; no tempta- 
tion could bribe him to do a bafe thing, or terror affright him 
from the doing a good one. This made his friendfhips as 
lafting and inviolable as his life, without the dirty confidera- 
tions of profit, or fly referves of craft; not the pageantry 
of ceremonious addrefs, or cold civility, much lefs the fervile 
falfenefs of obfequious flattery.” Whatever may be thought 
of his political principles, no doubt can be entertained of his 
confiftency ; and of the benevolence of his difpofition, his 
numerous acts of liberality afford fufficient evidence. Of his 

_ literary talents poiterity can only judge by a volume of 40 
fermons, printed in folio at Oxford, in 1684 3 and excepting 
one fingular inftance of credulity which they furnifh, they 
do no difcredit to the memory of the author. His lectures, 
which gave fatisfation to thofe who heard them, he would 
never be prevailed upon to publifh. His valuable library he 
left to his college. Biog. Brit. 

Auttstry, Jacos, a poet of the r7th century, was the 
fon of a bookfeller, in London, and entered Chrilt church, 
in Oxford, in 1675, at the age of 18 years. He toak the 
degrees of bachelor and matter of arts, and was mufic-reaJer 
in 1679, and terre-filius in 1682, both which offices he 
executed with great applaafe, as le was efteemed a goed 
philologift and poct He died in 1686, in confequence, as 
it is faid, of the vices of his youth, and was buried in the 
church of St. Vhomas, at Oxford. The pieces of poetry, 
written by hin, were printed in a book, entitled, “¢ Examea 
Poeticum.”” ~Biog. Brit. F 

ALLEU, or Attopg, in Antiquity. See Ariopium. 

sree in Geography, a town of France, in the 
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department of Ifere, and diftrid of Grenoble, fix leagues 
north-north-caft of Grenoble. , 

ALLEVEURE, the fmalleft copper coin that is ftruck 
in Sweden; it is not worth quite two deniers Tournois of 
France, or about 4d of Englifh money. . 

ALLEVIARE, in Old Records, to LEVY or pay an ace 
cuitoraed fine or compofition. 

ALLEVIATION, denotes the art of making a thing 
lighter, and eafier to bear or endure. 

The word is originally Latin, compounded of ad, #o ; and 
lewis, light. : 

In which fenfe, alleviation is fynonymous with lightening, 
and ftands oppofed to aggravation. . 

ALLEX, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Drome, and diftriG of Creft, on the north 
fide of the Drome, 10 miles fouth of Valence. 

Autrey, Witxiam, in Biography, bifhop of Exeter, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was born at Great Wycomby 
in Buckinghamihire, educated at Eton School, and removed 
Here he took 
the degree of bachelor of arts, and afterwards purfued his 
ftudies at Oxford. He was a zealous reformer ; and upon 
Queen Mary’s acceffion he quitted his benefice, and travelled 
in the northera parts of England, where he was not known, 
gaining a decent fubfiftence by the practice of phyfic and the 
inftruction of youth. When Queen Elizabeth 'afcended the 
throne, he came to London, and acquired fuch reputation in 
preaching the divinity le€ture at St. Panl’s, that he was 
confecrated to the fee of Exeter in 1560; and in 1561 he 
was created doétor of divinity at Oxford. He died in 1570, 
as fome fav, according to others in 1571, and, as Fuller 
fays, in 1576, and was buried at Exeter, in the middle of 
the choir. Over his tomb is a Latin infcription, reprefenting 
him as ‘ A zealous advocate for the truths of the Gofpel, 
eminent for his virtues, and remarkably ‘killed in all the ufe- 
ful parts of Iearning.”” He wrote “ The Poor Man’s Li- 
brary,”” a mifcellany, in two volumes, containing lectures 
upon the Epiftle of St. Peter, and “ An Hebrew Gram- 
mar.’? When the verfion of the Bible was undertaken by 
command of Queen Elizabeth, this bifhop tranflated the Pen- 
tateuch. “ His Judgment concerning the Doirine and Dif- 
cipline of the Church,” has been publifhed by Strype in his 
Annals of Queen Elizabeth. Biog. Brit. 

ALLEY, derived from aller, to go, in Gardening, fignifies a 
narrow or confined path between beds, borders, or other 
compartments of a garden, and is chiefly formed for the con- 
yenience of going between them, in order to perform the ne= 
ceflary bufinefs, fuch as hoeing and weeding the plants, and’ 
alfo to cut, pick, and colle the plants or fruits. Alleys are 
made of different breadths, according to the jizes of the beds 
or compartments; but in general a breadth from one to two 
feet is fufficient. In extenfive kitchen-gardens, where hor- 
ders are carried round next the walks, and immediately ad- 
joining the main quarters of the ground, they fhould be di« 
vided from them by two-feet alleys, for the convenience of 
carrying in dung, water, &c. and the large compartments 
fhould likewife be -divided by one or two crofs alleys, 
with the fame intention. Alleys between afparagus beds 
fhould conftantly be two feet wide; thofe between ftraw- 
berries, a foot and a half; but between beds of aro- 
matic herbs, fifteen inches may be fully fufficient ; and be- 
tween beds of onions, leeks, carrots, parinips, lettuce, endive, 
and all other fmall crops, the width of ten or twelve inches 
is as much as is requifite in general ; and the fame diftance 
between beds of feedling and pricked-out cabbages, favoys, 
celery, &c. for the convenience of going in to weed, waters 
and draw the young plants for tranfplantation, will be the 
moft convenient. Alleys are oie intended both for 
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ufe and ornament in flower-gardens ; therefore, between beds 
of tulips, hyacinths, ranunculufes, anemones, and other 
fimilar garden-flowers that are bedded, they fhould in general 
be eighteen inches or two feet wide; and in order to have 
them ornamental, the beds fhould be edged with box, and 
the alleys filled with the beft coloured fine gravel; or 
where that cannot be readily procured, with fand, fhells, or 
other porous fubftances. See Graver Watks. 

Auvey, in Drill Hufbandry, implies the vacant {pace be- 
tween the outermoft row of corn on one bed, and the neareft 
row to it on the next parallel bed. In the praétice of drill- 
ing it was at firft fuppofed that narrow alleys would not an- 
fwer the end for which they were intended ; while, on the 
other hand, the making them very wide would be a lofs of 
ground; about four feet, exclufive of the {paces or parti- 
tious, between the rows of corn in the beds, was therefore 
confidered as the moft fuitable and convenient diftance. But 
as it is obvious, that it is not neceflary to make the alleys fo 
wide in good foils as in thofe of inferior quality, and that 
fome forts of crops require much larger {paces than others ; 
the intelligent hufbandman fhould always decide what 
breadth is the moft proper in different cafes, and for different 
purpofes ; one circumftance mutt, however, be duly attended 
to, which is, that wide alleys are more éafily and much bet- 
ter ftirred between than thofe that are narrower; for, when 
an alley is wide, the large furrow in the middle of it may 
be cut deep, there being then fufficient room to turn the 
earth over towards the rows, while, on the contrary, the earth 
where alleys-are narrow cannot be ftirred deep enough, nor 
ean room be found for what is turned over out of the fur- 
rows, without danger of burying fome part of the rows of 
corn or other crops that may be cultivated. In hoeing thefe 
{paces the whole of them is not to be ftirred, either with the 
plough or cultivator, when the crop appears ; neither of 
thefe inftruments fhould go too near the rows of corn or 
other crop, for fear of rooting up the rows of corn or young 
plants; but a flip of earth, about fix inches wide, is directed 
to beJeft untouched on the outfide of each bed, by which 
means the part of the alley that is to be ftirred will be re- 
duced to the breadth of three feet ; and even that fpace is 
leffened in the firft ploughing before winter by a deep fur- 
row, which is then cut clofe to, and all along thofe fix-inch 
flips, and the earth taken out of each furrow is thrown into 
the great furrow in the middle of the alley, which it fills and 
arches up. Thefe two fide-furrows make together a breadth 
of about eighteen inches, and confequently leave, in the 
middle of the alley, a fpace of about eighteen inches more, 
on which is heaped up the earth thrown out of the two fur- 
rows; and thus the alleys are to remain during winter. 
By the firft hoeing in the fpring, the earth heaped up in the 
middle of the alleys isto be turned back towards the rows of 
corn. ‘The two furrows that were opened before winter are 
‘then filled up, and a new one is cut in the middle of the 
‘alley. This bufinefs may be very ealily performed with the 
common plough; two turns of that inftrument being fre- 
quently fufficient for the purpofe, one on each fide of the 
alley, as near as poffible to the beds. - But when thefe two 
turns are not fufficient to form the furrows perfectly, or 
where too much earth remains between it and the bed, a 
third turn becomes neceffary, and fometimes a fourth, in 
order to hollow the middle furrow as it ought to be.— 
When this work is performed with the cultivator with two 
mould-boards, the inftrument muft be placed in the middle 
of the alley, and the horfes in one of the two furrows ; the 
fhare readily entering a great depth into the earth, which 
was laid there by the laft hoeing before winter, the horfes ad- 
vanciig, the ridce of the earth is divided into two parts, and 
fills up the furrows that were made before winter, on each 
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fide of the alley, clofe to the beds. Thus, the hich furravy 
in the middle of the alley may be opened, and the whol¢ 
operation performed by a fingle turn of the cultivator ; by 
which fo much time and labour is faved, that the farmer ma 
afford one or two flirrings more in the fummer, which will 
be of great utility in many cafes. See Cuuriyaror, 
Horse-Hormnc, and DriLi-HusBANpDRY. 
Aucey, in Per/pediive, is that which is larger at the entrance 
than at the exit ; to give it the greater appearance of length, 
ALLEYN, Epwarp, in Biography, a celebrated come- 
dian, was born in London in 1566, aad tiained at an early 
period to the ftage, for which he was naturally qualified by 
a ftately port and afpe&, corporal agility, flexible genius, 
lively temper, retentive memory, and fluent elocution. Be- 
fore the year 1592 he feems to have acquired a very confi- 
derable degree of popularity in his profeflion ; he was one of 
the original ators in the plays of Shakfpeare, and a princi- 
pal performer in fome of thofe of Jonfon; but it does not 
now appear what were the charaéters which he perfonated. 
They were probably the mott dignified and majeftic, for to 
thefe the portly and graceful figure of his perfon was well 
adapted. At length he became matter of a company of 
players, and the proprietor of a play-houfe, called the For- 
tune, which he erected, at his own expence, near White- 
crofs-f{treet ; and he was alfo joint proprietor and matter of 
the Royal Bear-Garden, on the Bank-fide, in Southwark. 
By the profits accruing from thefe occupations, added to his 
paternal inheritance, and to the dowries of his two wives, by 
whom he had no children, he amaffed a confiderable pro- 
perty, which he beftowed in a manner that has redounded 
more to his honour than his profeflicnal merit. The wealth 
thus acquired enabled him to lay the foundation of a college, 
for the maintenance of aged people, and the education of 
children, at Dulwich, in Surry, which inftitution, called, 
“The College of God’s Gift,’”? fubfifts at this time in aw 
improved and profperous ftate. The liberal founder, before 
he was 48 years of age, began this building after the defign, 
and under the direCtion, of Inigo Jones: and it is prefumed 
that he expended eight or ten thoufand pounds upon the 
college, chapel, &c. before the buildings and gardens were 
finifhed, which was about the year 1617. It is hardly ne-~ 
ceflary to mention a fabulous tradition concerning the origin 
of this college, recorded by Mr. Aubrey. The idle tradi- 
tion, which deferves no credit, and needs no confutation, re- 
ports, that Mr. Alleyn, “ playing a demon, with fix others, 
in one of Shakfpeare’s plays, was in the mid of the play 
furprifed by the apparition of the devil, which fo worked on 
his fancy, that he made a vow, which he performed at this 
place.” After the founder had built this college, he met 
with difficulties in obtaining a charter for fettling his lands in 
mortmain, that he might endow it, as he propofed, with 
8ool. per annum, for the fupport and maintenance of one 
matter, one warden, and four fellows, three of whom were 
to be ecelefiaftics, and the other a fkilful organift ; alfo fix 
poor men, as many women, and twelve poor boys, who 
were to be maintained and educated till the age of 14 or 16 
years, and then put out to honeft trades and callings. The 
matter and warden were to be unmarried, and always to be of 
the name of Allen or Alleyn. At length the oppofition of 
the Lord Chancellor Bacon was overcome, and Alleyn’s be- 
nefation obtamed the royal licence, and he had foll power 
granted him to eftablifh his foundation, by his Majefty’s let- 
ters patent, under the great feal, bearing date June 21, 1619, 
When the college was finifhed, the founder and his wife re- 
fided in it, and conformed in every refpe& to the regulations 
eftablifhed for the government of his almoners. Having, 
by his will, liberally provided for his widow, and for found- 
ing 20 alms-houfes, 10 in the parith of St. Botolph, with- 
3 out 
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out Bifhopgate, in which he was born, and ten in St. Sa- 
viour’s parifh, Southwark, and bequeathed feveral {mall le- 
gacies to his relations and friends, he appropriated the re- 
fidue of his property to the ufe of the college. He died in 
1626, in the 61ft year of his age, and was buried in the 
chapel of his own college. The chapel, maiter’s apartments, 
&c. are in the front of this building, and the lodgings of 
the other inhabitants, &c. in the two wings, of which that 
on the eaft fide was handfomely new built, in 1739, at the 
expence of the college. They have a {mall library of books, 
and a gallery of pictures, with that of the founder at full 
fength. The infcription over the door concludes with thefe 
words: Abi tu, et fac fimiliter ;”? #.c. Go thou, and do 
likewife. Biog. Brit. 

ALL-GOOD, in Botany. See Cuenopopium. 

ALL-HEAL. See Heracreum and Sracuys. 

ALLI, or Semigus, in Ancient Geography, a river of 
Brutium, in Italy. 

ALLIA, a {mall river of Italy, in the territory of the 
Sabines, to which Virgil (lib. vii. v. 717.) annexes the epi- 
thet of “ infauftum nomen,” in allufion to the defeat of the 
Roman armyby the Gauls on the banks of this river, when, in 
the year of Rome 363, 40,000 Romans were either killed or 
put to flight. Hence, “ Allienfis dies,”’ is in their alma- 
nacks marked as an unlucky day, i.e. the 18th of July, 
which was the anniverfary of this battle. Livy (lib. v. c. 37. 
tom. ii. p. 165.) reprefents this river as running down a very 
fteep channel from the mountains of Cruftuminum, at the 
tith mile-ftone, and mixing with the Tiber. Our ancef- 
tors, fays Cicero (ad Attic. lib. ix. 5. tom. viii. p. 355.) 
deemed the day of the battle of Allia, more fatal than that 
of the capture of the city. 

ALLIANCE, in the Civil and Canon Law, the union 
or conne¢tion of two perfons, or two families, by means of 
marriage ; otherwife called arFinity. 

The word feems formed of the Latin adligatio, q. d. a ty- 
ing together. 

The law of the Twelve Tables forbids all alliance between 
perfons of unequal rank and condition. And in Portugal, 
we are told, the daughters of the nobility are prohibited to 
ally with fuch as have never been in the wars. 

ALLiANnceE igalfo extended to the leagues or treaties con- 
eluded between fovereign princes and ftates, for their mutual 
fafety and defence; in which fenfe they are the fame with 
what we otherwife call confederacy, league, &c. _ Alliances 
-make a {pecies of treaties, which are ufually divided into 
treaties of peace, of commerce, and of alliance, properly fo 
ealled. Thefe are fometimes particularly denominated fo- 
reign alliances. 

Alliances are varicufly diftinguifhed, according to their 
obje&, the parties in them, &c. Hence we read of equal, un- 

_ equal, triple, quadruple, grand, offenfive, defenfive, &c. al- 
fiances. Unequal alliances, federa inequalia, are thofe wherein 
ene of the contracting powers promifes patronage or protec- 
tion, and the other fidelity and obfervance ; by which they 
itand contradiftinguifhed from alliances, wherein the feveral 
powers treat on a par. Offenfive alliance, is that whereby 
the parties oblige themfelves jointly to attack fome other 
power. This itands contradiftinguifhed from defenfive al- 
ances. 

Alliances, offenfive and defenfive, are thofe in which the 
contracting parties agree to regard as a common enemy any 
power that attacks either of them, as well as mutually to 
defend each other. Such was that between the Emperor and 
the States-General againit France, concluded at Vienna the 
r2th of May, 1689, and which was the commencement of 
that which was called the general or grand alliance. To 
this treaty Spain was to be invited by the emperor, and 
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England by the States, and it was ftipulated that all the al- 
lies of either party were to be admitted, if they thought pro- 
per to accede. The triple alliance between England, Hol- 
land, and Sweden, in 1668, concluded by the negociation of 
De Wit and Temple, was an event of importance in the hif- 
tory of Europe. England thus recovered her influence and 
credit in Europe. ‘Temple was applauded for it. The 
Trench monarch and the court of Spain were greatly dif- 
pleafed ; but they were obliged to acquiefce, as the whole of 
Europe feemed to repofe with fecurity under the wings of 
that powerful confederacy, which had been fo happily 
formed for her protection: Another alliance of this kind 
was formed in 1701 between the kings of Great Britain and 
Denmark, and the States-General ; and another between 
the Emperor, England, and Holland was concluded in the 
fame year. A triple alliance was formed in 1716 between 
Great Britain, France, and the States-General. The in- 
trigues of Cardinal Alberoni, prime-minifter to Philip V. of 
Spain, produced various negociations in 1718, from which 
at length fprung the treaty, called at firft the triple alliance 
between Great Britain, France, and Holland; and, after 
the acceffion of the emperor, ftiled the quadruple alliance. 
"The object of this alliance was to fettle all difputed preten- 
fions between Spain, Germany, and fome of the Italian 
princes. The king of Sicily was admitted into this treaty 5 
and at length the king of Spain himfelf was forced to accede 
to it; and Auseroni was banifhed by Philip V. But as 
fome points were {till controverted between the emperor and 
king of Spain, thefe were referred to be amicably determined 
in the congrefs opened at Cambray in 1721, under the 
mediation of his Britannic Majefty and the moft Chriftian 
king. Puffendorf, Grotius, and other writers upon the 
laws of nature and nations, have diltinguithed alliances into 
perfonal and real. The former are thofe which are made 
with a king confidered perfonally, fo that they terminate 
with his life, and realare fuch as exift between ftates and na- 
tions, and which fubfift and retain their obligation after the 
death of the king or ruling magiftrates. It has been argued 
by others, that the admiffion of perfonal alliances is incon- 
fiftent with the foundation of political fociety, and that they 
tend to feparate the fovereign from his fubjects. 

Though the title of allies, /acit, of the Romans, was a fort 
of fervitude, it was much coveted. Ariarathes, we are told 
by Polybius, offered a facrifice to the gods by way of thanki- 
giving for having obtained this alliance. ‘Lhe reafon was, 
that thenceforwards people were fure not to receive any in- 
juries except from them. Czfar informs us that a great 
number of kings had this honour. There were divers forts 
of allies: fome only united to them, by a participation of 
the privileges of the Romans, as the Latini and Hernici 5 
others by their very foundation, as the colonies ; others by 
the benefaétions they received from them as Maffinifla, Eu- 
menes, and Attalus, who owed their kingdoms to Rome ; 
others by free treaties, which lait, by a long alliance, be- 
came fubjeéts, as the kings of Bithynia, Cappadocia, Egypt, 
and moit of the cities of Greece: lailly, others by com- 
pulfive treaties, and the law of fubje¢tion, as Philip and 
Antiochus. For they never granted peace to an enemy, 
without making an alliance with him; that is, they never 
fubdued any people without ufing it as a means of fubduing 
others. 

The allies of Italy, Socti [talici, were diinguliee from 
other foreign allies. Of thefe there were two kinds; thofe 
diftinguifhed by the name of prefedurz, who were governed 
by Roman magiftrates and laws, and thofe who retained the 
privilege of being governed by their own ancient laws, and 
were denominated aufonomi. The Latin allies, /ocii /atini, 
were thofe who enjoyed the jus Latit, and who held the frit 
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rank in the order of allies; of thefe there were three diftine. 
tions, wiz. thofe who inhabited Latium, the Latin colonies, 
and thofe on whom were conferred the privileges of the 
Latin colonies, on account of fome fervice which had been 
rendered by them to the Roman flate, or by the peculiar 
favour of the Roman people and the emperors. ‘There was 
a great difference between the allies and the auxiliaries, when 
they were admitted into the armies of the Roman empire. 
The allied troops were always taken from the allies of Italy, 
which had never been reduced inte Roman provinces. ‘The 
auxiliaries were furnifhed by the foreign allies. The allied 
troops maintained themfelves at their own charge, and were 
fupplied only with corn by the Romans; the latter were 
kept in pay by them. When the allies joined the Roman 
army, the confuls chofe 12 out of their number to command 
them, under the name of przfeCis. ‘They were of the fame 
number, and poffeffed fimilar powers with the tribunes of le- 
gions. The places which they occupied in the army and camp 
were affizned them by particular regulations. The allies of 
the provinces, /ocii provinciales, held the firtt rank among the 
foreign allies. The honour of this appellation was conferred 
on provinces, which fubmitted to the dominion of the Ro- 
mans, and were governed by their own magiltrates, according 
to the cuftoms and laws of Rome, and paid an annual tribute 
to the fenate. The /acti immunes were thofe who had never 
been enemies to the Romans, and who were exempt from 
every kind of impofition. Such were Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, and the Jews, who were the firft of the eattern 
nations which folicited the friendfhip of Rome. Others, 
after having been enemies of the Romans, laid down their 
arms and contracted alliances with them. 

The forms or ceremonies of alliances have been various in 
different ages and countries. The Romans conferred it on 
fovereigns by a deputation of fenators, who accompanied it 
with a fceptre of ivory, the toga piCia, and the titles of 
ally and friend of the Roman people. Among us, figning 
and fwearing, fometimes at the altar, are the chief ; an- 
ciently eating and drinking together, chiefly offering facrifices 
together, were the cuftomary rites of sailias an alliance. 
Among the Jews and Chaldeans, heifers or calves ; among 
the Greeks, bulls or goats; and among the Romans, hogs 
were facrificed on this occafion. Among the ancient Arabs, 
alliaces were confirmed by drawing blood out of the palms 
of the hands of the two contracting princes with a fharp 
ftone, dipping herein a piece of their garments, and there- 
with fmearing feven ftones, at the fame time invoking the 
gods Vrotalt and Alilat, 7. e. according to Herodotus, Bac- 
chus and Urania. Among the people of Colchis, the cor- 
firmation of alliances is faid to be effeéted by one of the 
princes offering his wife’s breafts to the other to fuck, which 
he was obliged to-do till blood iffued. 

It has been. difputed, whether the flates of the empire 
have a right of making alliances without the emperor’s par- 
ticipation: and whether the king of England be velted 
with abfolute power of making alliances at difcretion, with- 
out confent of parliament. Dr. Davenant afferts the nega- 
tive. According to him, the contrary opinion owes its rife 
to the mere flattery of modern courtiers, having no founda- 
tion in the ancient laws and conftitution of the kingdom. 
King John and Richard II. were, according to this author, 
the firlt that attempted any thing like it. It is certain there 
occur numerous inftances in hiftory, where the king has 
afked, or the parliament have offered, their advice, concern- 
ing the alliances to be made ; but there are many others, at 
Jeait of later times, wherein ne footfteps of any fuch con- 
fultation appear. There are infltances likewife where the 
parliament have declined giving any advice concerning fuch 
arduous matters. 
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Autiancr, in a figurative fenfe, is applied to any kind 
of union or connection; and in this fenfe the late bifhop 
Warburton has ufed the term in his treatife, entitled, “ The 
Alliance between Church and State,” publifhed in 1736. 
Some perfons, however, who are advocates for a religious 
eftablifhment, haye obje&ted to this ufe of the term ; alledg- 
ing, that alliance implies a contraét formed by two or more 
independent powers; whereas the eftablifhed church, being 
a part of the ftate, or one of its members, cannot properly 
be reprefented as entering into alliance with it. ‘* The no- 
tion,” fays Lord Bolingbroke (Works, vol. iv. p. 515.) 
“¢ of a formal alliance between the church and the ftate, as 
between two independent diftin& powers, is a very ground- 
lefs and whimfical notion.”? He informs us, that Dr. Se- 
nior, preaching before King Charles II. at Newmarket from 
Exod. iv. (4, 15, 16, eftablifhed on thefe texts a fuppofed 
alliance between the church and the ftate, or rather between 
the church and the king. * Warburton,” he fays, “ took 
his hint poffibly from it ;’? but of this we have no evi- 
dence befides his lordfhip’s affertion. Others have ob- 
jected to the fentiment implied in the expreffion. “ Eve 
other idea” of a church eftablifhment, befides that of a 
fcheme of inftruétion, and “ every other end” that has been 
blended with that of the preferyation and communication of 
religious knowledge, ‘as the making of the church an 
engine, or even an ally of the ftate; converting it into the 
means of ftrengthening or of diffufing influence ; or regard- 
ing it as a fupport of regal in oppofition to popular forms of 
government, have ferved only to debafe the inftitution, and 
to introduce into it numerous corruptions and abufes.’’ 
Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political Philofophy, vol. 
li. p. 305, ed. 6th. Set Rericrous EstTasLisHMEnt. 

Axviance Isuanp, in Geography, an ifland in N. lat. 8° 
and E. long. 100°, difeovered by a fhip fo called from Phi- 
ladelphia in 1787. 

ALLIARIA, in Botany, a f{peciesof Exysimum. 

ALLICA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Parit1o Nym- 
phalis, with wings dentated and of a dark yellow colour 5 
with numerous black points intermixed with white ; found, 
of afmall fize, in Siam. f 

ALLIENI Forum, in Ancient Geography, a city of 
Italy, now generally thought to be Ferrara. 

ALLIER, in Geography, a river of France, which gives 
name to one of the departments. It rifes near Chateau 
Neuf de Randon, in the department of Lozere, and joins 
the Loire three miles weft of Nevers. : 

AvuisR, department of, is formed of the ancient province, 
Bourbonnois. It is bounded on the north, by the depart- 
ments of Saone and Loire, Nievre and Cher; on the eaft, 
by thofe of Saoneand Loire, and the Loire; onthe fouth, 
by thofe of the Loire, Puy de Dome, and Creufe; and on 
the weit, by thofe of Creufe and Cher. Its fuperficies is 
about 1,454,341 {quare acres, or 742,272 hectares; its 
population about 266,105 individuals; it is divided: into 
four communal diftris ; and its chief town is Moulins. 

ALLIGATI, in Antiquity, the bafeft and worlt kinds 
of flaves, whom they kept locked up, or with fetters on. 

The Romans had three degrees, or orders, of flaves or 
fervants ; the firft employed in the management of their ef- 
tates, the fecond in menial-or lower'funtions of the family, 
the third called qlijgati, above mentioned. 

ALLIGATION, in Arithmetic, a rule or operation 
by which queftions are refolved, relating to the mixture of 
diverfe commodities or ingredients together, with the value, 
effect, &c. thereof in compofition. i 

The word is formed of alligare, to tie together, by reafon, 
perhaps, of a fort of wincula, or circular ligatures, ordina- 
rily ufed to connect the feveral numbers together. 

7 _Alligation 
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' 

Alligation is of two kinds, medial and alternate; to which 
fome add a third, called partial. 

AxriGaTion medial, teaches how to find the mean rate of 
a mixture, when the particular quantities that are mixed or 
compounded, and their refpective mean rates, are given. 

The feveral cafes will come under the following rules. 

J. The quantity of the ingredients, and the prices o 
each, being given; to find the price or value of fome part 
of the mixture. 

Rule. As the fum of the quantities given, 

Is to the fum of the produds of each ingredient 
by its price, 

So is any quantity of the mixture, 

To its value. 

Example t. A. refiner, or goldfmith, hath 12 3 of gold 
at 4/..per 3, 8.2 at 4/. 5s. 3 % at yl. 6s. Sd. and g 3 at 
4/. 139. 4d. per 3; what is an ounce worth of all thefe 
melted together? . 


3 of gold Bop say. eh 7. 
12 x by 4 0 © the produ& is 48 
So Ninby Het Soa Deine 34 
Bicig’ by. 4 6 8 13 
lita» by: 413 4 42 
32 total 137 fum. 
Dhen as 32 3: 137/22 1 3 2 4l. 2, orto af. 55.72. 


By the fame rule the value of any other quantity of that 

compofition is to be found: as fuppofing 7 3. 

Boras) 32/97) 3's) 20 3 

Example 2. Suppofe it were required to mix 6 gallons of 

wine at 5s. a gallon, 8 at 6s. and 4 at 8s. what would be 
the yalue of the mixture per gallon? 


31 


6 as 3-120 
Sx On ——146 
_4 x 8 = 32 


‘Whole compound, 18 110 fum of produdts. 
Then 18) 110 (635 


Zz or 64s. is the value fought. 

II. The prices of the feveral ingredients, and the fum 
paid or received for the mixture being given; to find what 
quantity of each was bought or fold. Divide the fum. paid 
or received, by the fum of the particular prices ; the quo- 
tient is the an{fwer. z 

III. Theingredients of a mixture being given, to augment 
or diminifh the mixture proportionally. 

Rule. As the fum of the particular quantities of the 

compound given, 

Is to the whole quantity propofed to be augmented or 

leffened ; 

So is each particular quantity in the given compound, 

To the due proportion required of that fpecie, finenefs, 


c. 

Example. The compound in the foregoing inftance is re- 
quired to be augmented to 48 2: thatis, 16 is to be added 
to 32, how much of each ingredient muft be taken? 


12 CARE” Dies 
8 Baad | aCe ote, ee 
a fe x 
ay 9 34d 
32 fum. 16 fum. 
te. Tae iwen ds 
So that there muft be 18 3 of goldat 4 0 o per 3. 
12 4 5 0 
42 4 6 8 
132 413 4 


Sum = 48 for proof of the operation. 
IV. The nature, quality, &c. of the feveral ingredients of 
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a mixture being given, to find the temperament or degree of 
finenefs refulting from the whole. Place the feveral quanti- 
ties of the mixture in rows; againit which place orderly 
their feveral qualities or finenefs: and multiply each quan- 
tity by its own quality or degree of finenefs ; then, as the 
fum of the quantities is to the products, fo is unity to the 
quality or finenefs of the mixture. 

V. The quantities of a mixture being given ; to find the 
particular quantities of any ingredient in any part of the 
mixture. 

Rule. As the total of the compofition, 

Isto the quantity of any fimple in that compofition, 

So is the total quantity propofed, to be proportionably 


compounded, ~ 
To the quantity of each fimple to be in that propofed 
quantity. 
Example. low much of each ingredient (or price of 


gold mentioned in the firft cafe) is in a pound, or 12 3 of 
the 32, being the compound given? 


[bh Beds £°6 
Gas zeaeo at) On Oper. s~ 
POE es HB RK Ee Re 
eisai Pe : If at 4 6 8 
Qe San a SS ae 
12 proof. 


VI. Given the total of a mixture, with the whole value, 
and the values of the feveral ingredients ; to find the feveral 
quantities mixed, though unequally. 

This cafe admits of two varieties: firft, where the mix- 
ture is of two fimples; and, fecondly, when it confifts of 
more than of two. For the firft, the rule is—Multiply the 
total of the mixture by the leaft value, fubtraét the product 
from the total value; and the remainder is the firft divi- 
dend ; then take the faid leaft value from the greateft va- 
lued ingredient, and the remainder is the firft divifor.. The 
quotient of this divilion fhews the quantity of the higheit- 
priced ingredient, and the other is the complement to the 
whole. ; 

Thus, {till referring to the firft example, and affuming the 
two firft terms of it: 

Gold at 4/. per Z. 
Ditto at 4/. 5s. 
Total of the compofition = 20 3. ‘Total value $2/. 
x 4 —8o 
So = by #/.) 2 (8 the 
quantity of the higheft-priced ingredient. 

Secondly, when the quantities are more than two in num-- 
ber. 

Thefe kinds of queftions, as in thofe of a/ligation alter- 
nate, admit of various anfwers, all of them true, and are 
called InDETERMINATE problems. ‘They are beft done by 
parcel, two at a time, as in the preceding operation. 

ALLIGATION alternate is the method of finding the 
quantities of ingredients or fimples neceffary to form a com- 
pound of a given rate or quality ;. and it is the converfe of 
alligation medial. 

Alligation alternate fhews the due proportion of feveral 
ingredients ; and counterchanges the place of fuch excefles 
or differences as arife between the mean price and the ex- 
tremes ; afcribing that tothe greater extreme which proceeds: 
from the leffer : and contrarily. 

The rules which obtain in alligation alternate are as fol- 
low: every greater extreme is to be linked with one 
leffer. If either of the extremes be fingle, and the other 
extremes plural, the fingle extreme is to be linked to all 
the reft. 

If 
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If both greater and leffer extremes be not plural, they 
may be linked fo differently that feveral differences may be 
taken and a variety of anfwers may. be made to the queition, 
yet all true; but if one of the extremes be fingle, there can 
be but one anfwer. 

The numbers being linked, take the difference of each 
from the mean or common price; and place this difference 
againft the number it is linked to, alternately. 

Every number, linked with more than one, muft have all 
the differences of the numbers it is linked to, fet againft it. 

Thefe differences refolve the queftion, when the price of 
every one of the ingredients is given without their quanti- 
ties : and the demand is, to mix them fo as to fell a certain 
quantity at a mean rate. 

Example 1. A perfon would mix wheat at 4s. a buthel 
with rye at 2s. 8d. fo as to fell the mixture at 3s. 6d. a 
buthel, how much of each mutt he take? 

Thus: d. 
. 4810 buthels of wheat, 
4? 31 6 buthels of rye. 

Example 2. A vintner would mix Malaga, at 7s. 6d. a 
gallon, with Canary at 6s, gd. and white wine at 4s. 3d. fo 
as to fell the compound at 5s. 2d. a gallon: what quantity 
of each muft he take? 


i Anfwer. 


d. 
go II 11 Malaga, 

62 >) II 1i Canary, SAniwer! 
5t | 19.28 | 47 White wine. \ 


N.B. The difference between 62 and 51,is 11, which is 
fet againft 81, and alfonagainft go: the difference between 

2 and 81 is 19, placed againit 51: the difference between 
62 and go is 28, which is alfo fet againit 51. Then 19, 
added to 28, is 47: and therefore the differences required 
are Il, Il, 47. 

But, in Aligation partial, when the quantity of one, with 
the price of all the ingredients, is given, and the demand is 
to know the quantities of the other ingredients; then, the 
rule of three is to be ufed. 

Say, as the difference ftanding againft the price of the 
given quantity is to the given quantity, fo are the feveral 
other differences to the refpective quantities required. 

Example 1. If it be defired to mix 10 bufhels of wheat, 
at ss. with rye at 3s. 6d. and barley at 25. 4d. fo as to fell 
the mixture at 4s. per bufhel, how much rye and barley mutt 
be taken? 


“Wheat, 6 6.20 26 
48 } Rye, a2) 12 12 
| Barley, 2 | 12 12 


Then 26 : 10: : 12 : 443, buhhels of rye and of barley. 

Example 2. How much Malaga at 7s. 6d. a gallon, Sherry 
at ss. white wine at 4s. 3d. muft be mixed with 24 gallons 
of Canary at 6s. gd. fo that the whole may be fold at 6s. 
per gallon? 


Malaga, 9 12 
Canary, 8 21 

72 + Sherry, 6 18 
l White wine, 3 | 9- 

Or thus :— 

( Malaga, 9 21 

-, ) Canary, 8&1 12 
i, l Sherry, 60) 9 
White wine, 523 18 
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Then, the quantity of Canary being given, fay, by the 
firft method 21 : 24 : : each difference : its refpeGtive quan- 
18 : 204 Sherry, 


tity: that is, 
} Anfwer, 
g 2 10% White wine. 


Or, by the fecond method :— 


fein 12: 134 gall. Malaga, 


O:: 


.o, es (21: 42 gall. Malaga, 
Birt eos Sherry, 
sre tl MoU ORL Ys White wine. 


_And, in Alligation total, when the price of every ingre- 
dient 1s given, without any of their quantities, and the de- 
mand is to make up a certain quantity to be fold at a mean 
rate ; then all the differences added together will be the firft 
number in the rule of three; the whole quantity to be 
mixed, the fecond number ; and each difference apart, the 
feveral third numbers ; and fo many forts as are mixed, fo 
many operations muft there be of the rule of three. 

Example 1. A gold{mith would mix gold of 24. caraéts 
with fome of 21, and with another fort of 19 caraéts fine, 
and with a due quantity of alloy, fo that 190 ounces might 
be of the finenefs of 17 caraéts; how much of each fort 
mult be taken? 

N. B. Alloy is reckoned at o carat. 


( 24 eal 17 
14 - 2 17 17 
ES) EaE 
fo) 2An7 4 13 

64 


s .. § 17 + 504% of the three forts of gold. 

Then 64 : 19022417 : 38h of alloy. & 

Example 1. A mixture of wine is required to be made of 
130 quarts from 5 forts, whofe prices are 7d. 8d. 1cd. 14d. 
and 1gd. a quart ref{pectively, and the whole is to be fold 
at 12d. a quart; how much of each is neceflary? As 
there are five quantities, they will admit of feveral alterna- 
tions. 


Firft Method. 


Bl 5 5 

( 7 4.2 | 6 

T2 00 10. 2 2 

3 2 Z 

| y Fedne 3 
Second Method. 

(nes 4.2 6 

| 5 5 

12 10) 3 3 

8~ 3 3 

7. 2 2 
Third Method. 

1g 2.4.5 II 

2.4.5 11 

12 1 3.2 5 

§. 3.2 5 

7: 3.2 5 

7 


Ri 
The operation by the laft method is as follows : 
i 2 _ OG 11 + 3824 quarts of wine at 15. and 14d. 
PON iilies re ES 1 at 10d. 8d. and 7d. 
The 
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The rule for this kind of alligation may be otherwife ex- 
preibe and applied to all the cafes above enumerated, thus: 

aving coupled the rates as before, then for any pair of dif- 
ferences, take their equimultiples, or multiply them by any 
number at pleafure ; proceed in the fame manner with any 
other pair; and you will thus havé a new fet of differences 
with which to work. 

Example t. A grocer would mix 12/4, of fugar at rod. 
with two other forts at 8d, and 5d. fo that the mixture may 
be fold at 7. ; how much mutt he take? 


Common Method. General Method. 
ro | 2 2 10 2x2 | 4 
8 Z 2 8 203 6 
7 ‘ 7 
>) 1.3| 4 >) 1x23%3 | II 


The pair of differences againft 10 and 5, being 2 and 1, 
are multiplied by 2, and they become 4 and 2: thofe 
againft 8 and 5, being 2 and 3, are multiplied by 3, and 
they become 6 and g; fothat 4, 6, 11, will be the new fet 
of differences. 
6: Sib. at 8d. 

TI : 33/6. at sd. 

Example 2. A farmer would mix wheat at 4s. with rye at 

3s. and bailey at 2s. and oats at 1s. per bufhel, in order to 


Then, 4: 12 


obtain a quantity of 120 bufhels, to be fold at 2s. 4d. per- 


bufhel ; how much of each mutt be taken? 


Wheat, 48 16X3 | 48 
{ Rye, 30 4X5 zo 
28 : ) 

l Barley, 24 8x5 | 40 
Oats, 12 20X 3 60 
168 
“48 : 342 bufhels of wheat, 

Then 168: 12022} 202 142 rye, 
Oreeeryin | Says } Ao: 20401) % barley, 

60 : 429 oats. 


But all queftions of this kind are moft eafily and accu- 
rately folved by common algebra, which will enable us to 
determine their limits ; as they form a fort of indeterminate 
problems, and admit of many, or an indefinite number of 
anfwers. For a further explanation of this rule and exam- 
ples, we refer to Ward, Wallis, Malcolm, Emerfon, and 
other writers on arithmetic and algebra. 

We thall add an example, wherein both the kinds of alli- 
gation have place. Suppofe a mixture of wine of 119 
quarts, required to be made of wines of the following 
prices, 7d. 8d. 14d. and 15d. per quart ; and fo as that 
the whole may be afforded at 12d. per quart. 

Having linked 8 to 14, and 7 to 15, and counterchanged 
their differences from the common price, 12d. the fum of 
their difference is found to be 14; by which dividing 119, 
the quotient is 8,7,, or 82, or for convenience in opera- 


tion 47. 
uarts. 
tae YY X2=3$517 
4 U4 x4 = 34 
7 12 tT x 33 =255 
15 U5 Wx 5S S423 


Il 
ALLIGATOR, in Zev/ogy, a name given 3 the Ame- 
rican crocodile, a {pecies of Lacerta, under which article 
it is deferibed. 
Axvziicator Pear, in Botany. See Laurus. 
ALLIONTA, in Botany, fo called in honour of Charles 
Allioni, profeffor of botany at Turin, a genus of the ¢e- 
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trandria monogynia clafs and order, of the natural order of 
aggregate aud dipfacec of Juffieu; the charaéters of which are, 
that the ca/yx is a perianthium common to three flowers, 
fimple, oblong, five-parted, the parts ovate, acute, per- 
manent ; and the perianthium proper is obfolete, fuperior ; 
the corollé proper, one-petalled, funnel-fhaped, ee quin- 
quefid, and erect; the /lamina have fetaceous filaments, 
longer than the corolla, bending to one fide, anthers round- 
ith ; the pi/fil/um has a germ inferior, oblong, ftyle fetaceous, 
longer than the ftamens, ftigma multifid and linear ; no pert- 
carpium ; feeds folitary, oblong, five-cornered and naked : 
the receptacle naked. Martyn enumerates two, and Gmelin 
three fpecies, viz. 1. A. violecea, with leaves heart-fhaped 
and calyces quinquefid, a native of Cumana, in South Ame- 
rica. 2. A. incarnata, with leaves obliquely ovate, and ca- 
lyces triphyllous, a native of Peru, in rocks and fandy 
foils, introduced into the Paris garden from feeds fent by 
Dombey, flourifhing there and perfecting its feeds in the 
middle of fummer. 3. A. al/éida of Gmelin, with leaves 
lanceolate, oppofite and roughifh, and calyces pedicillated 
and folitary. 

ALLIOTH, in Afronomy, a ftar in the tail of the Great 
Bear, whofe obfervation is much ufed at fea. 

It is alfo written allot, and aliot, and literally denotes a 
horfe. The Arabs give this name to each of the three ftars 
in the tail of the Great Bear, on account of their appear- 
ing like three horfes, ranged for the drawing of the wag- 
gon, reprefented by four ftars, called Charles’s wain. 

ALLIOTICUM, from carwx, to vary, a Galenical 
medicine, which alters and purifies the blood, confifting 
chiefly of the roots of dandelion, fuccory, fennel, and rai- 
fins; with the herbs endive, common ox-eye, lettuce, for= 
rel, fumitory, &c. See ALTERATIVE. 

ALLITERATION, in Réetoric, is a figure or decora- 
tion of language, chiefly ufed in poetry, and confifting in 
the repetition of the fame letter or letters at certain inter- 
vals, whence its name is derived. This figure has been ge» 
nerally regarded either as trivial in itfelf, or as an inftance 
of falfe refinement ; but for the ufe of it we might réfer to 
the beit authority, and it unqueftionably facilitates the reci- 
tation of verfe, contributes to both its fweetnefs and energy, 
ferves to enforce the fentiment which it exprefles, and aids 
the memory in retaining it. Pontanus, one of thofe inge- 
nious Italians who flourifhed upon the revival of literature 
in Europe, has particularly defcribed this figure, and fur- 
nifhed inftances of it both from poetical and profe writers. 
It occurs in the repetition of the fame letters, fyllables, or 
words ; and when it takes place in the firft and lait fyllables, 
and even in the middle ones, it is, he fays, wonderfully 
pleafing. The inftances which he produces from Virgil are 
fuch as follow: ‘ Seva fedens fuper arma.’’—‘“ Tales cafus 
Caffandra canebat.’? — “ Infontem infando indicio.’? — 
“ Longe fale faxa fonabant.””— Magno mifceri murmure 
pontum.”’— Queque lacus laté liquidos.’’—In the follow= 
ing inftance, cited from Lucretius, it is continued from one... 
verfe to another :— 

« Adverfo flabra feruntur 
Flumine.” 

Cicero (in Brut.) ufes this figure :— Nulla res magis: 
penetrat in animos, eofque fingit, format, fle@tit:’? and 
alfo (De Orat.): “ Quodque me follicitare fumme folet.’” 
For the ufe of this figure we may add to that of Virgil the 
fuperior authority of Homer. Il. @. 201. 

"Heros 6 xawmedioy TO Adntiy ofos “AAZ0, 
“Oy Dupecy xoiledav, moloy “AvPgwmrwy “Adetivre 
Hermogenes 
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Flermogenes quotes thefe lines as an example of the figure 
now deferibed, which he calls by a Greek name, Mpnxnous, pa- 
rechefis,and defines to be beauty in fimilar words, which under 
a different fignification found the fame. Aniftotle called this 
figure rzpopowots, paromoiofis ; and the Latin rhetoricians 
ftiled it Annominatio. Giraldus Cambrenfis informs us, 
that in the time of Henry I]. the Englifh and the Welch 
were fo attached to this verbal ornament in every highly 
finifhed compofition, that nothing was by them efleemed 
elegantly delivered, no dition confidered but as rude and 
ruitic, if it were not firft amply refined with the polifhing 
art of this figure. From this national talte may probably 
be derived fome of our proverbial fimiles, which, indepen- 
dently of the found, have no other merit. 

Spenter and Shakfpeare adopted this practice. 
fays— 


Spenfer 


« For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 
Could /ave the Son of Thetis from to die ; 
But that d/nd dard did him immortal make 
With verfes, dipi in dew of Catftalie.” 


Thus Shak{peare :-— 


« Had my {weet Harry had but half their numbers, 
This day might [, hanging on Hotfpur’s neck, 
Have talked.” Hen. IV. part 2. a& 2. 


Milton alfo followed them :— 


“ For eloquence, the foul; fong charms the /en/:.” 
Headly Hie agar 
Again :— 
“ Behemoth, biggef born of earth, upheav’d 
His vattnefs. #2 P.L. vii. 471. 


Dryden employed this figure frequently, and, like Virgil, 
with fingular fimplicity and ftrength. E. G. 


« Better to Aunt in fields for /ealth unbought, 
Than fee the door for a naufeous draught. 
The wife for cure on exercife depend ; 
God never made his work for man to mend.’’ 


Fables. 


Pope adopted the fame figure, as in the following cou- 
plet :-— 


. & Eternal beauties grace the /hining /cene ; 
Fields ever frefe, and groves for ever green.” 


Gray, who profeffed to have Jearnt his verfification from 
Dryden, feems alfo to have paid particular attention to this 
ornament, as in the following inftances :— 

« Ruin feize thee, ruthlefs king !” 

« To highborn Hoel’s harp, or foft Llewelyn’s fay.” 

“ Weave the warp, and weave the woof.” 

“ Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom.’ 
Regardlefs of the /weeping whirlwind’s /way.” 

« Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin.”’ 

« ‘Thoughts that dreathe, and words that durn.’ 
« Hauberk crafh, and Aelmet ring.” &c. &c. 


& 


J. Jov. Pontani AGtius-Dialogus, tom. ii. p. 104. ed.Venet. 
apud Ald. 1519. Hiarris’s Philological Inquiries, p. g3— 
1o2. 

ALLIUM, probably from ars, to avoid, becaufe fome 
perfons avoid the plant on account of its very difagreeable 
imell, or from aAdco§ss, exilire, from the quickneis of its 
growth, or from wyai%us, which fignifies a head of garlic, 
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Gartic, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogynia 
clafs and order, of the natural order of /pathacee and a/pho- 
deli of Jnffieu: its characters are, the calyx is a common 
{fpatha or fheath, roundifh, fhrivelling, and many-flowered ; 
the corolla confitts of tix oblong neal : the /lamina have fix 
filaments, fubulate, generally of the length of the corolla, 
the anthers ase oblong and upright : the pi/lillum has a germ, 
fuperior, fhort, bluntly three-cornered, the corners pace 
marked with a grooved line, ftyle fimple, ftigma acute: the 
pericarpium is a capfule, very fhort, broad, three-lobed, three- 
celled, and three-valved ; and the Jeeds are many and round- 
ith. Profeffor Martyn enumerates 45, Gmelin and Willdenow 
53 {pecies, diftributed into feveral divifions. I. Thofe with 
ftem and leaves flat, and umbel capfule-bearing. 1. A. ampe- 
loprafum, great round-headed garlic ; has umbel globofe, fta- 
mens three-cufped, and petals with a rough keel: its ftem 
is a foot or more in height, having leaves at the bottom, 
glaucous and fucculent: the fpathe is conical, one-leafed, 
and deciduous ; it flowers in a clofe ball on peduncles which 
are about an inch in length: the ftamens are fomewhat 
longer than the corolla, which is of a pale purplifh colour : 
this is eaten along with. other pot-herbs; it communicates 
its flavour to the milk and butter of cows that eat it: 
it grows naturally in the Eaft, in Switzerland, on the 
Holms ifland in the mouth of the Severn, &c. is perennial, 
and flowers with us in July. 2. A. porrum, porrum fativum 
of Ray and Miller, common leek, has umbel globofe, ita- 
mens three-cufped, petals with a rough keel, root coated: 
it has a rather high ftem, leafy at bottom, fpathe fhortly 
conical, deciduous: flowers in clofe large balls on purple 
peduncles in April or May : it is very like the former fpe- 
cies, and probably only a variety : it has been generally fup- 
pofed that there are two forts of lecks ; but Martyn has 
made trial of both, and found that they were the fame ; the 
difference being occafioned by faving the feeds from old 
roots, and not from the feedling leeks, whereby they have 
degenerated, and become {maller and more narrow-leaved : 
this fpecies was cultivated by Gerard in 1597, and probably 
at an earlier period ; but its native place-is not afcertaimed : 
it is highly efteemed in fome places for culinary ufes. 
3. A. lineare, linear-leaved G. with umbel globofe, ftamens 
three-cufped, twice as long as the corolla, grows naturally 
in Siberia, and is called by Miller, who cultivated it in 1768, 
porrum ampeloprafum. 4. A. /uaveolens, with umbel ca- 
pitated, and ftamens aw]-fhaped, twice as long as the corolla ; 
grows in Anftria. 5. A. deflexum, has three-cufped fta- 
mens, of the length of the corolla, leaves narrow and linear, 
and {talk declined. 6. A. rotundum, greet round-headed G. 
with umbel fub-globofe, ftamens three-cufped, and fide- 
flowers nodding, has the fruit and feeds of the fecond {pe- 
cies or leek, and is a native of the fouthern parts of urope. 
4. A. vidoriale, long-rooted G. with umbel rounded, fta- 
mens lanceolate, longer than the corolla, and leaves elliptic ; 
grows on the mountains of Switzerland, Italy, Auftria, Si- 
lefia, and Savoy ; cultivated in 1739 by Miller. 8. A. /ud- 
hirfutum, hairy G. or Diofcorides’s Moly, with ftamens awl- 
fhaped, and lower leaves hirfute, is a native of Italy, Spain, 
Africa, and the Levant ; was cultivated by Gerard in 1596; 


_ flowers in May. 9. A. magicum, Homer’s G. or Moly, 


with fimple ftamens and bulb-bearing branches, was culti- 
vated in 1596 by Gerard, and is preferved in gardens for 
the fake of variety; but it has a very ftrong icent. 10. 
A. obliquum, oblique-leaved G. with filiform ftamens, thrice 
as long as the flower, and oblique leaves, is a native of Si- 
beria, and cultivated here before 1768 by: Miller. 11. A. 
ramofum, branched G. with globofe umbel, ftamens awl- 
fhaped, longer, leaves linear and fub-convex, grows naturally 

in 
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i Siberia, whence the feeds of this and the former fort were 
fent to Peterfburgh, and from them the botanic garden, in 
which they are preferved for the fake of variety, was fup- 
— 12. A. Yataricum, Tartarian G. with umbel flat, 

amens fimple, and leaves femi-cylindrical, is a native of Si- 
beria, and introduced into Kew gardens in 1787 by Mr. 
Haneman. . 13. A. rofeum, rofe G. with umbel flat-topped, 
petals emarginate, and ftamens very fimple, grows naturally 
about Montpellier and in Piedmont, in the fields, olive- 
grounds, and vineyards, and was cultivated in 1752 by Miller. 
14. A, ceruleum has a globofe umbel, fimple flamens, linear 
leaves, and prickly fheaths. Gmelin. 

If. A. with itemeaves flat and umbel bulb-bearing. 
#5. A. /ativum, common G. with compound bulb and three- 
cufped itamens, is faid to be found wild in Sicily, and cul- 
tivated in 1551, or probably at a much earlier period. 16. 
A. Scorodoprafum, Rocambole, with three-cufped ftamens, 
erenulate leaves, and two-edged fheaths, is found wild in 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Hungary, and cultivated 
here by Gerard in 1596: it has compound bulbs, but much 
f{maller than thofe of garlic: the root is heart-fhaped, folid, 
and generally ftands fideways of the italk: the leaves are 
rather broad and crenated at the edges: the flowers, which 
are collected into a fort of globular head, are of a pale pur- 
ple colour; the ftem generally rifes from two to three feet 
in height, and produces many {mall bulbs at the top, that 
may be made ufe of as well as thofe of the root. 17. A. 
arenarium, A. {corodoprafum of Flor. Dan. 290, fand G. 
with three-cufped ftamens, columnar fheaths, awnlefs fpathe, 
and petals flightly rough in the keel, diftinguifhed from the 
laft {pecies by its round fheaths, and by its growing always 
in a fandy foil: bulbs, which are numerous, and bloffoms, 
are blue; ftamens a little longer than the bloffoms ; leaves 
three or four, lower ones quickly withering, broad, edges 
hairy, or rather finely toothed, teeth not difcernible without 
a glafs ; leaf-fheaths ftrongly keeled; item two to five feet 
high ; flowers few, on fhort ftalks, fmall, purple, marked 
with a deeper line: it grows wild in Thuringia, Scania, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, and in the woody and moun- 
tainous parts of the north of England, particularly about 
Lowther in Weftmoreland, Cafle Howard in Yorkhhire, 
Thorp-arch, and Heflington-fields near York. It is perennial, 
and flowers in July. 18. A. carinatum, ampeloprafum pro- 
liferum of Lob. ic. 156, Moly montanum fecundum Chufii, 
mountain G. with awl-fhaped ftamens, very long (acute, 


Smith) fpathe; ftem, when cultivated, four feet high ;_ 


leaves a foot long, not half an inch broad, fheath-leaves 
two, awl-fhaped, unequal ; umbel has few flowers, but many 
bulbs; bloflom of a dull brown yellow colour, often 
changing to purple: the plant has but little of the garlic 
{mell: it is found wild in Scania, Germany, Carniola, Italy, 
and Switzerland, and alfo in the rocky and mountainous 

rts of the north of England, near Settle in Yorkshire, in 
Heflington-fields near York, and about Knarefborough, on 
the rocks about Longfledale in Weitmoreland, near Ramfgate 
in the ifle of Thanet, and between Sandwich and Deal: it 
is perennial, and flowers in July. 

II. A. with ftem-leaves columnar, and capfule-bearing 
umbel. 19. A. /pherocephalon, Moly montanum with a 
purple flower of Clufius, {mall round-headed G. with 
three-cufped ftamens, longer than the corolla, and femi-co- 
lumnar leaves, is a native of Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
and Siberia, was cultivated in 1759 by Miller, and is thought 
by Haller not to be fpecifically diftin@ from A. defcendens. 
20. A. parviflorum, {mall-flowered G. with globofe umbel, 
fimple ftamens, longer than the corolla, and awl-fhaped fpathe, 
is " “aaee of the fouth of Europe, and introduced into Kew 
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arden in 1781 by M. Thouin. 21. A. de/endens, purple- 
Readed G. with three-cufped ftamens, and outer ped uncles 
fhorter, is a native of Italy and Switzerland, and cultivated 
in the Oxford garden in 1766: this fpecies has two bulbs 
at the origin of the,.talk, the leaves being fiftulous and char- 
nelled above, the {talk generally two or more feet in height, 
the fheath quadrifid. 22. A. ma/thatum, mufk-fmelling G. Moly 
of Bauhin and Rudbeck, with umbel flat-topped, moitly 
fix-flowered, acute petals, fimple ftamens, and fetaceous 
leaves, grows wild in Provence, Narbonne, and Spain ; 
brought by Saltzmann, according to Cafp. Bauhin, from 
the hills about Montpellier in 1598, and cultivated in his 
garden. 23. A. flavum, fulphur-coloured G. with flowers 
pendulous, ovate petals, and ftamens longer than the co- 
rolla; thought by Gerard and Gouan to be a variety of the 
lat {pecies ; is a native of the fouth of France, Italy, and 
Auttria, and cultivated in 1768 by Miller. 24. A. deferto- 
rum, with awl-thaped ftamens, and petals marked by a dark 
line in the middle. Torfk. Fl. AZg. Arab. p. 72: doubt- 
ful whether it be a diftin& fpecies. 25. A. pallens, 
pale-flowered G. with flowers pendulous, truncated ; fla- 
mens fimple, equalling the corolla; is a native of Italy, 
Spain, Montpellier, and Hungary ; and introduced into the 
Kew garden in 1779 by Abbé Poiret. 26. A. paniculatum, 
panicled G. with peduncles capillary, fpread out, ftamens 
awl-fhaped, and very long fpathe, jomed by Gerard to the 
preceding, is a native of Italy, Auttria, Switzerland, Car- 
niola, Siberia, and the Levant; and introduced into the 
Kew garden in 1780 by Sign. Giov. Fabroni. 27. A. vi- 
neale, A. fylveltre of Ray and Gerard, crow G. with 
three-cufped ftamens; bulbs tapering, bowed back, often run- 
ning into long hair-like points, compacted into a clofe head ; 
bloffom fmall, violet; filaments with two long briftles, pro- 
je&ting beyond the flower; ftem about two feet high ; 
leaves {mooth, hollow, flender, and very long; umbel 
fheath of one leaf, broad at the bafe, ending in an dwl- 
fhaped point about an inch long, fcored with green lines ; 
bulbs numerous, white ; and bloffoms few, fmall; there is 
a variety with a double head of bulbs: this {pecies is a na- 
tive of Switzerland, Germany, Italy, &c. and with us is 
frequent in dry paftures, communicating its rank tafte to 
the milk and butter, and growing in old walls and among 
corn, chiefly in calcareous foil, near Worcelter (Stokes): it is 
perennial, and flowers in July. 28. A. oleraceum, purple 
ftriped, or ftreaked, field or wild G. with ftamens fimple, 
leaves rough, (not rough, Withering.) femi-columnar, 
furrowed underneath: the root a folid bulb, ftem two 
or three feet high, upright or a little bent towards the 
top, {mooth, not {cored, folid; leaves hollow, bulbs nume- 
rous, egg-fhaped, forming a roundifh knob, between which 
arife feveral thread-fhaped fruit-ftalks, each fupporting a 
fingle flower, which is drooping, cylindrical, but fomewhat 
bell-fhaped ; bloffom whitifh green, with three dark purple 
ftreaks on each petal, or pale with purple lines; germen 
prifm-fhaped, fix-angled ; ftyle flender, longer than the blof- 
fom; ftamens fhorter than the petals; with minute white 
dots, hardly vifible to the naked eye, fcattered over the 
whole plant : it is a native of Sweden, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Ingria ; and with us in Weftmoreland, near 
York, near Briftol, at Fincham, Norfolk, and Black Not- 
ley, Effex, and Baydale near Darlington, among corn, and 
about the borders of fields. It is perennial, and flowers in 
July. 29. A. Pallafi, Pallas’s G. with umbel difform, 
ftamens fimple, equalling the corolla, and ftyle very fhort ; 

three-cornered capfule; is a native of Siberia. 
IV. A. with leaves radical and ftem naked. 30. A. nu- 
tans, porrum of Gmelin, flat-italked G. with feape two- 
ae’ edged, 
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edged, leaves linear, flat, and three-cufped ftamens 3 is a na- 
tive of Siberia, and introduced into Kew garden in 1785 by 
Dr. W. Pitcairn, 31. A. afcalonicum, cepa afcalonica of 
Moryfon, cepa fterilis of Bauhin, fhallot and efchallotte, 
with fcape columnar, leaves awl-fhaped, umbel globofe, and 
three-cufped ftamens: this fpecies has a conglobate root 
confifting of numerous oblong parts bound together by 
means of a thin delicate membranaceous covering, each of 
which fends forth two or three long filtular awl-fhaped leaves 
from a fheath nearly like thofe of the common onion ; the 
flower-ftems iffue from membranaceous fheaths, are round, 
nearly naked, and terminated by globular umbels of flowers, 
that have erect faucer-fhaped petals, of the length of the 
ftamina, and of a purplifh colour: the roots are very pun- 
gent, have a ftrong but rather pleafant fmell, on which ac- 
count they are generally preferred to the onion for various 
purpofes of cookery ; was found by Haffelquift, native, in 
Paleftine, and cultivated here in 1633. 32. A. fenefcens, 
Narciflus-leaved onion or G. with {cape two-edged, leaves 
linear, convex beneath, fmooth, umbel roundifh, and awl- 
fhaped ftamens, joined by Haller and Scopoli to the A. an- 
gulofum, is a native of Siberia, the Alps, Silefia, and the 
ifland of Sicily, and cultivated by Gerard in 1596. 33. 
A. illpricum, with a columnar fcape, leaves linear-lanceo- 
lated, flat, umbel flat-topped, and awl-fhaped flamens, grows 
naturally in the vine and olive yards of Auttria. Willdenow. 
34. A. odorum, {weet-fmellng G. with feape nearly co- 
lumnar, leaves linear, channelled, angular beneath, umbel 
fkat-topped, ‘s a native of the fouth of Europe, China, Ja- 
pan, &c. 35. A. inodorum, Carolina G. with feape naked, 
fubtriquetrous, leaves linear, flat, keeled beneath, umbel faf- 
tigiate floriferous, and fimple ftamens, is a native of Carolina, 
introduced in 1776 by the Duchefs dowager of Portland, 
and flowers in March and April. 36. A. angulofum, cepa 
of Gmelin, angular-feaped G. with {cape two-edged, leaves 
linear-channelled, fomewhat angular beneath, and flat-topped 
ambel, is a native of Siberia, Italy, Auftria, Switzerland, 
and Germany, in moilt places. 37. A. ffriatum, with a 
three-cornered {cape, linear leaves, firiated with furrows be- 
neath, faftigiated umbel, obtufe petals and fimple ftamens, 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 38. A. narciffiflo- 
xum, with a columnar fcape, linear awl-fhaped leaves, faiti- 
giated umbel, or umbel terminal inclined, pointed petals, 
or petals lanceolated, and fimple ftamens, fhorter than the 
corolla, is a native of the mountains in the fouthern parts of 
France. 39. A. pedemontanum, with a four-cornered feape, 
linear obtufe leaves, and few-flowered umbel, is a native of 
the Alps of Piedmont. 4o. A nigrum, A. multibulbofum 
ot Jacquin and Murray, A. monfpeffulanum of Gouan, 
both of which are in Gmelin’s Linneus charafterifed as 
diftin@ fpecies, black G. with feape columnar, leaves li- 
near, (lanceolated, Willd.) umbel hemifpherical, petals erect, 
(patent, Willd.) fpathe pointed and bifid, ({tamens fimple, 
Willd.) is a native of Provence, Italy, Auftria, and the 
neighbourhood of Algiers, and cultivated in 1759 by Miller. 
41. A. Canadenfe, Canada tree onion, with feape columnar, 
leaves linear, and head bulb-bearing, is a native of North 
America: this fpecies has a perennial root ; {mooth, flat, 
{traight leaves, fix or feven inches in length ; ftem cylindri- 
cal, {mooth, nearly naked, hardly longer than the leaves, 
{pathe ovate, fharpifh, and pointed, flowers few and whitith, 
petals oval, the filaments fimple, nearly of the length of the 
corolla, having brownifh red anthers. 42. A. ur/inim, 
A. fylveltre latifolium of Ray, broad-leaved G. or Ramfons, 
with feape three-fided, (femi-cylindric, Smith,) leaves lan- 
ceolate, petiolate, and flat-topped umbel, flowers large, nu- 
merxous, and white ; is a native of Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
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many, Switzerland, and Italy, in woods and moift thady 
places, and with us in England it is frequent in fuch fitua- 
tions. It is perennial, and flowers in May and June: the 
f{mell and tafte, according to Haller and Scopoli, are very 
acrid: Dr. Smith fays, that the plant has a {trong f{mell of 
garlic, and that it affords to fheep and cattle a pafture not 
difagreeable ; the milk is of courfe naufeous and feetid ; and 
other plants near it do not flourifh. 43. A. Chifianum, Moly 
minus of Clufius, with columnar fcape ; linear, flat, ciliated 
leaves ; few-flowered umbel, and oboyated concave petals; a 
native of the fouthern parts of Europe. 44. A. triguetrum, 
three-cornered Moly, Moly of Parkinfon and Ray, with 
feape and leaves three-lided, and fimple flamens, is a native 
of Italy, and Spain about Narbonne, and cultivated in 1768 
by Miller. 45. A. cepa, cepa of Miller and Bauhin, com- 
mon onion, with feape {welling out below, and longer than 
the columnar leaves, is well known by its filtular leaves and 
{welling flalke : it differs from the garlic only in having @ 
{welling pipy flalk, that is confiderably larger tm the middle 
than at the extremities: the Latin name cepa, fays Mr. Mar- 
tyn, is derived from caput, a head, on account of the form 
of its bulb, and for the fame reafon the Greeks called it 
xpoupuove Others derive it from yx)ov eolice yariov, or from 
yngu and yay xolice for yx. "The Englifh and French name 
are deduced from the Latin unio, becaufe the bulb never 
throws out any off-fets: the varieties of the common onion 
are, the Strafburgh, or common oval; the Spanith, filver 
fkinned and red fkinned ; the Portugal great oval onion > 
and the Tripoli: all thefe vary from feeds, and there are fe- 
veral intermediate differences not worth enumerating. 46. 
A. Moly, yellow Moly, with fcape fub-cylmdric, leaves 
lanceolate, feffile, and umbel level-topped, is a native of 
Hungary, on Monte Baldo, about Montpellier, and on the 
Pyrenees, and cultivated in 1604 by Edward Lord Zouch = 
it was formerly preferved in gardens for the fake of varicty, 
but moft perfons have rooted it out on account of its very 
{trong garlic taint. 47. A. tricoccum, three-feeded G. with 
{cape naked, femi-columnar, leaves lanceolate-oblong, flat, 
{mooth, umbel globular, and feeds folitary, is a native of 
North America, and introduced m 1770 by Mr. W. Young. 
48. A. jfiflulofum, Welch onion, or ciboule, with feape 
equalling the columnar {welling leaves, is perennial, and 
does not form bulbs like the common onion : it was culti- 
vated in 1629: the A, altaicum of Pallas, a native of Sibe- 
ria, is of a {maller fize, and a variety of this fpecies: in 
Gmelin’s Linneus it is made a diftin@ fpecies. 49. A. 
Jfchanoprafum, cives or chives, or G. with feape equal- 
ling the columnar awl-filiform leaves, is a native of Italy, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Siberia; where a variety 
of this plant has been found and figured by Gmelin, in 
which the leaves are refteted, whereas in the common fort 
they are ftraight: it has been found with us very rarely in 
meadows and paitures, near Fait-caftle on the borders of 
Berwickfhire, in Argylefhire, in Weltmoreland, and near 
Kirby Moor-fide, Yorkfhire, and Cartmel Fell, ina fmalk 
rivulet called Chivey Syke: this ts a very {mall plant when 
compared with the former, the ftems naked and feldom ex- 
ceeding five or fix inches in length, the roots producing little 
or no bulbs, and the leaves hollow and awl-fhaped : it has a 
very {trong fmell. 50. A. Sibiricum, Siberian G. A. {chee- 
noprafum f. Linn. fpec. 433. Murray, Gotting. Com. 
1755) t- 4.3 Cepa paluftris altiflima of Buxh.. and cepa 
alpina paluttris tenvitolia af Tournefort ; with fcape colum- 
nar, leaves femi-cylindric, ftamens awl-fhaped, petals lance- 
olate acute, is found in Siberia and the mountains of Silefia, 
and was introduced into the Kew garden in 1777 by Cheva- 
lier Murray. ga. A. feellerianum, with a columnar feape, 
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femi-cylindric leaves, denfe umbels, and fubulated ftamens 
jonger than the corolla, is a native of Siberia, near the river 
Jenifea. 52. A. capillare, with columnar fcape, capillaceous 
leaves, few-flowered umbel, and petals lanceolate acute. 
53. A. teruiffimum, flender-leaved G. with {cape columnar, 
empty ; leaves awl-fhaped, filiform; and heads loofe and 
few-flowered (Gmelin), or columnar feape ; leaves linear, 
awl-fhaped ; umbel few-flowered ; and petals roundifh-ovate 
obtufe (Willdenow); is a native of Siberia: it is much 
‘eaten by the field-mice, and they lay up the roots for their 
winter food: the ftamens in this and the preceding are 
fhorter than the corolla. 54. A. Chame-Moly, baftard G. 
‘with feape fearcely any, naked, capfules drooping, leaves flat 
ciliate, isa native of Italy and Spain, and flowers in January. 
55- A. gracile, Jamaica G. with {cape naked, columnar, 
‘very long, leaves linear, channelled, itamens awl-fhaped, 
‘connate at the bafe, is a native of Jamaica, was introduced 
‘in 1787 by Hinton Eait, Efg. and flowers in February. 
56. A. Neapolitanum, Naples G. with {cape naked ancipi- 
tal, leaves lanceolate channelled, umbel feattered, is culti- 
vated in the gardens near Naples, begins to grow {ponta- 
neoufly about the city, and flowers in March. 57. A. orni- 
thogaloides, with {cape columnar, umbel bearing and few- 
flowered, and leaves awl-fhaped and flat. Walt. Tlor. Carol. 
p- 121. Gmelin’s Linneus. Martyn’s Miller. Willde- 
now’s Linneus. Smith’s Flor. Brit. vel. in p. 355. 
‘Withering’s Bot. Arr. vol. ii. p. 332. : 

Autrum, in Gardening, is applied to garlick, onion, 
and eek Of the firft or garlick kind of plants, though 
there are a'great number of {pecies only few are valuable 
‘either “for ufe or ornament in the garden. The kinds ne- 
ceflary to be taken notice of in this view are: ft. The 
<fativum or common garlick ; 2d. Scoredoprafum or rocambele, 
which are officinal or culinary plants. 3d. Moly or com- 
mon yellow moly. 4th. Subbirfutum or hairy white moly. 
sth. Spherocephalon or fpherical headed purple moly. 6th. 
Rofeum or rofe-coloured Montpellier garlick. 7th. Flacum 
or firaw-coloured pendulous moly. 8th. Magicum or great 
purple moly. oth. Vidoriale or elliptical garlisk. oth. De- 
Jfeendens or oval purple-headed garlick ; which are all of the 
flowering kind. ‘ ; 

Thefe different fpecies are of the bulbous-rooted tribe, 
fome having large bulbs, others not bigger than peas; they 
are perennial in root, but annual in leaf and ftalk ; they are 
all hardy plants, profper in almoft any expofure and foil in 
the garden, and in general are very productive, but moft of 
the forts have a ftrong feent like the common garlick. 

The common garlick has a large round white bulbous 
root, of an irregular form, with numerous fibres at the 
bottom, compofed of many fmaller bulbs denominated 
cloves, which are included in a common membranous 
coyering ; each of which being planted, grows, and in one 
feafon attains the fize and flructure of the parent bulb; the 
Jeaves are cauline, or form a kind of ftalk, which feldom 
{pind!es, except when the fame roots remain in the ground 
two or three years, when they rum up and bear a flower and 
{mall bulbs at the top. It deferves to be cultivated in the gar- 
‘den for the fake of its root, which is in great eftimation for 
culinary and other domeitic purpofes. Indeed, the roots, 
as well as all the other parts of the plant, havea very acrid 
tafte, with an highly offenfive fmell, which has rendered its 
cultivation in gardens lefs defirable. It is a hardy plant, ca- 
pable of growing in moft forts of foils and fituations, and 
readity propagated either by roots or feeds. 

Rocambole has very {mall compound bulbs, which grow 
tn elutters; the ftalk generally {pindling two or three feet 
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high, with many bulbs at its fummit, which, as well as 
the root bulbs, are ufeful for the fame purpofes as garlick, 
though much inferior. 

The latter or the flowery kinds have the flower-flems 
rifing immediately from the root, growing erect and attain- 
ing different heights, from twelve to thirty inches ; in fome 
the leaves are radical, in others cauline, or elevated with the 
ftalk, fome are broad like thofe of a tulip, others long and 
narrow like a daffodil, and fome taper and rufh-like; but in 
all the forts the ftems are terminated by a fort of fheath, 
from which is protruded an aggregate of many fimall flowers 
forming a Kind of umbel. The flowers fingly are compofed 
each of fix petals, which, though feparately {mall, from 
many being collected into large heads, are very confpicuous. 
The allium moly, Subhirfutum, Jphrarocephalon, rofeum, and 
flavum, generally grow from twelve to fifteen or eighteen 
inches in height, and their umbels often continue in bloom 
for the fpace of a month or fix weeks. But the MaALICUTry 
widoriale and defcendens, rife about a yard in height, pro- 
ducing large highly ornamented umbels. They mottly flower 
in May, June, and July, ripen plenty of feed, and many 
{mall bulbs on the ftalk and umbel in feveral of them. 

Method of propagation. Yn all the forts it may be effeGted 
with the utmoft facility by off-fets from the root, and ia 
many of them by feed and the finall bulbs contained on the 
alk. 

Common garlick is conftantly propagated by the {mall bulbs 
that conftitute the main root, which may be readily divided 
into a great number of feparate cloves; thefe are to be 
planted in the fpring, in beds four feet wide, a little raifed 
in rows lengthways, at from fix to nine inches diftance from 
each other, and fix inches afunder in each row, and two or 
three inches deep. The planting may be performed either 
by means of a blunt dibble or by drawing drills, and placing 
the cloves in them, afterwards covering them with the earth. 
When planted in this way they moftly fhoot up their leaves 
in a month or fix weeks, only requiring occational {mall 
hoeing afterwards to kill the weeds that may rife. 

About the end of July or beginning of Auguft, the 
T+ lbs are generally full grown, as is evident from the yellow 
appearance and withering of the leaves ; they muft be then 
taken up, cleaned and dried in the fun, and afterwards tied 
or plaited in bunches to be hung up and preferved for ufe. 

Rocambole may be propagated either by the off-fets of its 
roots, or by the cloves produced on the top of the ftalks, 
which may be planted in Spring or Autumn ; but in the 
Autumn planting, as about October or November, they gene- 
rally grow contiderably larger than when planted in the 
Spring feafon. The feeds are to be planted in the manner 
directed for garlick, and are commonly fit for ufe about July 
or Augutt, according as they have been put in early or late. 
But it may be obferved that the roots never acquire any 
very large fize. 

The different flowering kinds propagate very rapidly 
by off-fets, which may be feparated any time after the decay 
of the flower, taking only fuch as are large and fine, and 
planting them at once in the borders where they flower the 
following Summer. 

The propagation by feed is beft accomplifhed in a fhady 
border in Spring, the plants being fit to tranfplant in fuch 
cafes in the Autumn. 

Of the fecond divifion, or the onion kind, the charaéters, 
&c. of which are the fame as thofe of garlick; the fpecies 
are'thefe, 1ft. Cepa, or common onion, the beft garden va- 
rieties of which are the Strafburgh or common round onion, 
the oval long-keeping common onion, the Spanith large flat 
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onion, the Spanish filver-fkinned onion, the Spanifh red- 
fkinned onion, and the Portugal great roundifh oval onion. 
2d. Fiflulofum or the Ciboule or Welfh onion. 3d. Scheno- 
prafum, cives or chives, 4. Ajcalonicum, efchalot or fhallot. 
5. Canadenfe, or Canada-tree onion. All the ficf fpecies and 
varieties have large bulbous roots, and the plants are biennial, 
or being fown in the Spring arrive at perfection in the root 
the fame year, and next year fhoot up into ftalk, flower, and 
ripen feed, when the ftalks quickly die and the individuals 
are annihilated. But the /econd and third fpecies never form 
any bulbs at bottom; they are, however, hardy and perennial, 
and may be continued many years by the roots according to 
the direGtions given below for them. And the fourth and 
Jifth {pecies are bulbous-rooted perennials, multiplying greatly 
by off-fets, as is evident from their culture. 

The method of propagation and culture in the onion kind, 
Common onion. Among the feveral varieties of the common 
onion, the Strafburgh is probably the beit for general culture, 
having a handfome bulb, moitly affuming a roundifh eval 
fhape. It is of firm growth, and generally keeps well for 
winter ufe. The Spanifh onions are large and flat ; the firft 
fort is, however, of the mildeft flavour ; but all the varieties 
for the moit part afiord profitable crops, and none excel 
them for culinary purpofes; but they feldom keep fo well 
after Chriftmas as the Strafburgh or oval fort of onion. The 
Portugal onion is a very large handfome bulb, of a roundifh 
oval fhape, though it rarely attains the fize here, as in that 
climate, as is obvious from thofe annually imported from that 
kingdom. If, however, feeds faved in Portugal be fown 
here, the bulbs will arrive at a much larger fize than from 
fuch as are faved in this country, efpecially where preferved 
two or three years fucceflively, in which cafes they are often 
fo far degenerated, that the bulbs become flat, and not 
larger than the common onions. The mode of tranfplanting 
them at an early period, which is adopted in that country, 
may alfo have much effect in rendering the bulbs fo large. 
From this fort of onion being very mild, it is much efteemed 
for fauces and other culinary ufes. 

All thefe kinds are propagated by feed fown annually ; 
which for the general crop fhould always be performed frem 
about the twentieth of February until the latter end of 
March, though in cold wet ftiff foils it may be proper to 
defer fowing entirely until towards the middle of the latter 
of thefe months. But in cafes of omiffion in fowing at the 
times above recommended, it may be performed with tolerable 
fuccefs in the beginning or any time before the fifteenth of 
April, but the crops of the February or March fowing 
always bulb more freely and acquire a much larger growth 
than thofe fown at later periods. 

The moft proper fituation for crops of this kind isan open 
expofure, and where the foil is moderately light and rich in 
vegetable matter. ‘Chus fpots of the beit mellow ground in 
the garden fhould always be chofen, with the addition, if 
poflible, of a good coat of well rotten dung, dug well in, 
but not too deep, the furface being kept level, and while it 
is frefh ftirred, well raked, and the feed fown, a point which 
is of importance to be attended to. The fowing when the 
furface is fo wet or moift as to clog to the feet or rake in 
preparing it, fhould not however be performed. 

The proper quantity of feed is in general about an ounce 
to every rod or pole of ground ; but where it is not required 
to have them thick for cuttings, two ounces for three rods 
may be fufficient. Great care fhould be taken to procure 
frefh feed, as but very little of that which is kept more 
than one year will vegetate. 

The feed may either be fown over the whole of the piece 
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or plot of ground, or it may firft be divided into beds of 
four or five feet in width, allowing foot-wide alleys between 
them. In fowing, the feed fhould be put in with a regular 
{preading caft, and the furface, when very light, immediately 
trodden over evenly upon the feed ; afterwards, where fown 
in beds, the alleys may be pared an inch or two deep and the 
earth caft over them, proceeding direétly to rake in the feed 
regularly with an even hand, trimming off all the flones, 
roots, &c. See Sowine SeeEps. 

The method of fowing them in beds is the moft eligible, 
where it is defigned to draw or cull the young onions from 
time to time for market or family ufe; as, in fuch cafes, a 
perfon can ftand in the alleys without treading upon the beds, 
which not only renders the furface hard, fo as to injure the 
crop, but highly deftruétive, by trampling upon the plants 
themfelves. It is likewife very convenient to ftand in the 
alleys, in order to weed, thin, or hoe the crop as occafion 
may require. Although it is a common praétice in the ge- 
neral culture of onions to fow them thick, in order to allow 
for culling or drawing out the fuperabundant plants, by 
degrees as they are wanted; it would no doubt be a better 
mode to fow a piece particularly for general culling, exclufive 
of the main crop ; becaufe by daily thinning out the fuper- 
fluous plants there is no avoiding treading upon, difturbing 
and loofening the remaining ones, by which they become 
{tinted in their growth, and by no means fo fine. ‘There is 
alfo another very common but injudicious practice, which 

~is that of mixing other crops fuch as leek, lettuce, radifh, 

carrot, &c. with thefe crops. It is productive of confufion, ~ 
as well as ob{truction to the chief crop, without producing 
any great advantage ; nothing fhould therefore be admitted, 
except a very thin fprinkling of cofs lettuce in fome cafes. 
In about fifteen or twenty days after the feed is fown the 
plants generally appear, and in a month or fix weeks after 
that, as in May and the beginning of June, they will be three 
or four inches high ; when they fhould be well cleaned from 
weeds, and the main crop thinned to three or four inches 
diftance. The weeding and thinning fhould be begun in due 
time, before the weeds branch and {pread much, which may 
either be performed by the hand or {mall hoeing ; the latter 
is the moit expeditious method, as by it one man may doas 
much as three, and it is alfo the moft beneficial to the plants ; 
as by ftirring the ground about them with the hoe, it greatly 
forwards their growth, as is moftly feen in a few days after 
the operation. ‘This mode, however, is more particularly 
eligible for the larger principal crops, for which a good 
fharp one-hand hoe, about two inches, or not more than two 
anda half broad, is the beft, taking the opportunity of dry 
weather for performing the bufinefs and carefully cutting up 
all weeds. Where the onions ftand too clofe they fhould be 
cut out in a regular thinning order to about three inches dif- 
tance; or in {uch crops as are not wanted for occafional 
cutting, they may be hoed out at once to about four 
or five inches, having regard to leave the ftrongeft plants, 
as much as poflible, for the continuing crops. 

in the courfe of two or three weeks or fomething more, 
it will generally be proper to run over them again in the fame 
manner, in order to cut up all advancing weeds, and any fuper- 
abundant plants that may have efcaped in the firft hoeing ; 
after this they feldom require any further culture, than 
that of pulling out fuch cafual ftraggling weeds as may 
aife, 

But where the crops are fmall, or where they are required 
for thinning or culling bydegrees, for ufe in their young green 
ftate and in fmall bulbs, the weeding and requilite thinning 
where they are in clufters, may generally be bett Bonen pe 
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by the hand. In the advanced growth of the crop, when 
the fuperabundant plants are occafionally thinned out for 
ufe, as wanted, they fhould be drawn fomewhat regular, fo 
as to leave a fufficiency of the ftrongeft plants remaining at 
moderate diftances for a full crop to attain their full growth 
in Jarge bulbs. 

It is highly neceflary to continue to keep the different 
crops very clear from hurtful weeds in their advancing growth 
during the months of May, June, and July, which being 
their principal growing feafons, if they are not kept free 
from weeds, and fufficiently thinned to proper diftances in 
due time, they draw one another up, weak and flender, 
which much retards their bulbing. About the middle or 
latter end of June the continuing crops begin {welling a little 
at bottom in their bulbing order, but more fully in July ; 
and in Augutt the bulbs arrive to full growth, and are proper 
for taking wholly up. ‘Towards the middle of Auguft the 
crops in general fhould therefore be examined, and when the 
necks fhrink and fall, and the leaves wither, it may be con- 
cluded that the bulbs are arrived at maturity, and have done 
growing. 

They fhould then be pulled up, cleaned, dried, and houfed 
for ufe; this being beft done in dry weather on a piece of 
the ground hoed, raked, and cleaned, in order to fpread 
them on as they are pulled up, to dry and harden. They 
fhould lie in this way a week or a fortnight, being turned 
every day or two, when, if the weather proves dry, they 
will be duly prepared for keeping; the firft opportunity 
fhould then be taken to houfe them. The bulbs mutt be 
firft divefted of all adhering earth, loofe fkins, and the 
groffeft parts of the leaves and neck, rejecting all infeCtious 
and bruifed ones, and then they may be carried into any dry 
upper room, out of the damp, {preading them on the floor 
as thinly as convenient. The clofer the room is kept the 
better, but care muft be taken to turn them over once in 
three weeks, and to clear out fuch as have any tendency 
to infection. 

As in the culture of onions it frequently happens, that 
‘through badnefs of feed many are difappointed of a crop, 
by waiting in expectation of the plants rifing till it has been 
too late to fow again; in fuch cafes recourfe may be had 
to tran{plantation from other gardens, as a neighbouring one, 
where there are fuperfluous crops, or a bed or fuch part of 
one as is neceflary may be purchafed from a market gardener. 
This bufinefs fhould be done in May or early in June, and 
if poffible in moift weather ; having a fpot of well-dunged 
ground prepared, take up the plants with good roots, and 
plant them in rows fix inches diftant, and four inches 
afunder in each row, inferting the roots but moderately 
into the ground, for if planted too deep, they do not bulb 
well ; giving thema good watering as foon as tranfplanted. 
By repeating the waterings occafionally for a week or fort- 
night, the plants will generally grow freely, and form tole- 
rably handfome bulbs. 

Onions for pickling are in great requeft in many places: 
fuch as are proper for this purpofe fhould not be bigger than 
common round buttons, therefore in order to procure them 
in due quantity, fome feed fhould be fown late, in a {pot of 
light poor land ; about the middle of April is probably the 
beft time. It fhould be fown moderately thick, the plants 
requiring little thinning, except where they rife in very thick 
clufters. They bulb in June and July, and are generally 
fit totake up in Auguft. In the Spring many of the keep- 
ing onions will unavoidably grow as they lie in the houfe ; 
thefe may be planted out in rows, at fix inches diftance, and 
will ferve to draw by way of efcallions. 
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The Autumn or Michaelmas crop, is generally fown in 
Augutt,and the plants rife before Michaelmas, ftand the Win- 
ter, fome to be drawn occafionally for ufe in that feafon, but 
principally intended for Spring ufe, to be drawn up young for 
fallads, &c. and likewife where the Strafburgh or any other 
variety of the common onion are fown, they, if permitted 
to ftand, bulb to a tolerable fize in June, and fupply the 
kitchen or market as headed onions, till thofe of the Spring 
crop are bulbed. 

But as the common onion is liable to be cut off in fevere 
winters, it is always neceflary to fow at the fame time 
fome beds of Welfh onions, which bid defiance to the 
moft rigorous Winter frofts. Auguft is the beft feafon 
for fowing thefe crops, for if fown fooner they are not 
only apt to get too forward in growth before Winter, but 
to run up for feed earlier in the Spring; and therefore the 
proper time to fow the main crop is the firft or fecond week 
of that month, orin the third week for a late ftanding one, 
fowing them in beds four feet wide, with twelve inch alleys 
between ; fow and rake in the feed as direéted in the Spring 
crop, only let a much larger quantity be fown in this cafe. 
The plants generally appear in a fortnight, and numerous 
weeds, to which early attention muit be had to clear them 
out by hand before they begin to fpread; but the plants of 
this crop are not now tobe thinned. But in November and 
December if they ftand yery thick, fome of the largeit may 
be occafionally thinned out for various ufes. 

Saving Seed. February is the proper time to plant onions 
in this view, though this is often done in O&ober by thofe 
that fave great quantities for fale. For this purpofe, make 
choice of a due quantity of the largeft and handfomedt 
bulbs, rejeéting all blemifhed ones, and fuch as have already 
made any effort to grow, and having made choice of a {pot 
of ground well expofed to the fun, which being dug, pro- 
ceed to plant the onions; ftrain a line, and with a hoe or 
f{pade open three drills, twelve inches afunder, and fix deep, 
place the bulbs therein nine inches diftant, and rake the 
earth over them ; meafure off two feet for an alley, and plant 
three more rows as above, and in that manner proceed to 
the end; the wide {pace of two feet is by way of alley to 
go between, to hoe and clear off weeds as well as to ftake 
and fupport the ftalks of the plants when neceflayy. In 
June the flower-ftalks will be fhot to their full height, and 
the flower heads will be formed at top, to fecure which, in 
erect pofition, drive fome ftout ftakes in the ground along 
each row, at two yards diftance, and from ftake to ftake 
faften double lines of packthread ; and if thefe are tied to- 
gether in the interval, between the ftems of the plants, it 
will effe€tually feeure them. About the latter end of Augutt 
the feed will be ripe, which is known by the capfules open- 
ing, and the black colour of the feed ; the heads fhould be 
cut in a dry day and fpread upon cloths in the fun, care 
being taken to remove them under cover in cafe of wet and 
at night ; and when perfetly dry, beat or rub out the feed ; 
Geaning it from the rubbifh, and putting it up in bags for 
ufe. 

As it is of the utmoft importance to have good frefh feed, 
fome to try its goodnefs, before they venture their general 
crop, fow a little in a pot, and place it ina moderate hot. 
bed or near a fire; a more expeditious method however is 
to tie about a thimble full of the feed, loofely in a piece of 
linen rag, and put it into a veflel of hot water, fufpended 
by a thread ; in ten to fifteen or twenty minutes, pull it out, 
and if the feeds are good, they will, in that time, have ger- 
minated or fprouted, perhaps to the extent of a quarter of 
an inch in length. 

7 As 
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As leek-feed is fimilar in its nature it may be tried by the 
fame means. 

Ciboule or Welfh onion. This is a perennial plant, which 
never forms any bulb at bottom; therefore deferves to be 
cultivated only tobe drawn as young green onions for fallads, 
&c. in Spring; but on account of its ftrong tafte it is greatly 
inferior to thofe of the common onion. From the plants 
being fo extremely hardy as to furvive the fevereft Winter, in 
which though their blades be cut off, the roots remain found 
and fhoot forth with great vigour early in Spring, furnifhing 
feafonable fupplies till May, when they generally run to feed ; 
from this fingular hardinefs they may be cultivated more or 
lefs as a winter-ftanding crop, with advantage, for Spring 
ufe. 

They are perennial in root which increafe by off-fets into 
great clufters, but not to be propagated thereby for general 
ufe, but by feed, the fame as the former forts of onion. 


The beft feafon for fowing them is Auguit, in the manner: 


of the Autumn onion crops. 

The plants moftly appear in twelve or fifteen days after 

being fown, and towards Michaelmas fhould be carefully 
hand-weeded. It is a peculiarity in this {pecies of onion to 
Jofe their tops in November or December, and remain di- 
vefted thereof till towards Candlemas, when the roots fhoot 
forth again; at that period it is proper to dig the alleys, and 
{pread about an inch depth of the earth evenly over the 
furface of the beds, by which vigour is given to the roots, 
and the plants are made to rife ftrong, and at the fame time 
the part within the earth blanched white and rendered more 
tender and mild for eating as well as more agreeable. Where 
the fowing of a Michaelmas crop has been omitted, fome 
have fown feed towards the end of January, when the 
plants will rife in February or March, and being hardy, con- 
tinue growing, and be fit for drawing in the early Spring. In 
order to fave plenty of feed of this fpecies of onion, it is 
neceflary to retain fome plants for ftools. In the end of 
March a parcel of {trong young plants may be put out nine 
inches diftant, which produce feed in Auguft. If the roots 
be let remain in the following years they produce treble the 
quantity ; but as they increafe into great bunches, the ftools 
fhould be removed and feparated every fecond or third 
year.# 
* Gives or Chives. This is the fmalleft of all the onion kind, 
rifing but a few inches high ; but its roots are perennial, and 
increafe confiderably into clufters, from which large tufts of 
flender awl-fhaped leaves iffue, which are the principal part 
ufed, the roots never forming any bulb, at leait not bigger 
than fmall peas. This is a-hardy plaet which merits a place 
in every garden; its clufters of leaves rife carly in Spring, 
and are ufeful both in fallads and for culinary purpofes, in 
default of onions. The method of gathering it 1s to cut 
the leaves off near the ground, by which a frefl fupply is 
“foon produced from the bottom ; or occafionally the plants 
in clufters may be flipped quite to the root in feparate little 
plants, refembling young onions, and ufed as fubftitutes for 
them. It is eafily increafed by dividing the roots in Spring, 
and planting eight or ten of them together in holes at fix 
inches diftance ; in this way by Autumn they will multiply 
into bunches of a large fize. py 

Efealot, or Shallot. This is a f{pecies of onion which is 
bulbous-rooted, and which increafes greatly by off-fets, the 
largeft of which are the proper parts of the plant for ufe. 
The bulbs are oblong, irregular, and feldom grow large 3 as 
they generally increafe into clufters they do not {well like 
roots that grow fingly. From the roots are produced many 
Jong, narrow, infirm leaves in the Spring, and which wither 
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in July or Auguft, when the roots are full grown ; they 
are then taken up, made dry and houfed, when they keep 
in good perfection till the follawing Spring. 

In the propagation of this plant the fmaller roots or off- 
fets are the belt ; thefe may be planted out in Autumn or 
early in Spring : the end of Otober, or beginning of No- 
vember, for the Autumn planting, and February and March 
for that of the Spring, but not later than the beginning of 
April. The Spring is the moft general feafon of planting 
them, but when planted in Autumn, in a dry light foil, they 
often grow larger, and fooner attain full growth the following 
Summer ; they are to be planted in beds four feet wide, in 
rows length-ways, the beds fix inches afunder ; each off-fet 
inferted fingly, either by means of a dibble or placed in 
drills not more than two or three inches deep ; and the dif- 
tance as above in each row. They fhoot up in leaves in 
March or April, and the roots increafe in growth till July or 
Auguft. The only culture which they require is that of 
keeping them clean from weeds, by occafional hand weedin 
or hoeing. ‘Towards the end of July or beginning of Augid 
the bulbs will have attained their full growth, asis feen by the 
withering of the leaves. They fhould then be taken up in 
a dry day, and fpread in the fun to harden; the largett, 
cleaned and houfed for ufe, and the fmaller off-fets referved 
for propagation. 

As thallots are fometimes required early in the Summer 
time for immediate ufe, in fuch cafes as they will have 
formed fmall bulbs towards the latter end of May or in 
June, a few may cccafionally be, taken up for prefent 
fupply ; permitting a principal crop to remaia in order to 
attain their full growth. 

Canada or Tree Onion. his deferves to be cultivated 
both as a curiofity in producing the onion at top of the 
ftalk ; and for the ufe of the onions, efpecially for pickling, 
in which they are excellent and fuperior in flavour to the 
common onion. It is perennial, and propagated by planting 
the bulbs in Spring or Autumn; either the root bulbs, or 
thofe produced on the top of the ftalk, being planted in a 
bed or beds of any good earth, in rows a foot afunder, fix 
inches diftance in each row, and two or three inches deep ; 
they fhoot up leaves and {talks in the Spring and Summer, 
and produce the bulbs for ufe in July or Auguft ; and the 
root-bulb remaining, furnifh a production of top bulbs, 
annually in that feafon; the root-bulb increafing by off- 
fets, may be taken up occaiionally at the time the ftem 
decays, in Autumn; or once in two or three years, in 
order to feparate the off-fets and replant them when ne- 
ceflary. 

The /eck is the third divifion of the genus, the general 
charaéters of which are the fame as thofe before defcribed, 
and the {pecies and varieties are the Porrum or common leek; 
which may be faid to be an annual-biennial plant, for although 
the roots often furvive, after perfecting feeds, yet the plants 
always attain perfection the fame year they are fown, and 
the year afterwards run up to ftalk and become unfit for ufe, 
The feed-ftalk of this plant does not belly like that of the 
onion. 

The beft of the varieties of this plant for general culture, 
is the broad-leaved or London leck, which attains a large 
growth, the neck acquiring a thick fubftance, in length from 
fix to nine or ten inches, dividing upwards into many large, 
long, thick leaves, arranging themfelves in fomewhat a fan- 
fhape. 

The narrow-leaved leek runs up with a long thin neck, 
and narrow thin ftraggling leaves, which, as a degenerate 
variety, does not deferve culture; and the ftriped-leaved kind 

is 
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is retained merely for variety, which may be continued by 
fuckers rifing from the old roots. 

Propagation, Culture, Sc. The common leek is raifed 
annually from feed fown in the Spring ; the proper time, 
for the general crop for Autumn and Winter ufe, is the fame 
as that recommended for the onion, as from the twentieth 
of February to the end of March; but for later crops to 
ftand for Spring ufe, any time in April may anfwer, or for 
2 {mall crop to {tand as late in the following Spring as pof- 
fible, without running to feed, the beginning of May. 

}t is common practice from the notion of making the 
moft of the ground, to fow leeks along with the crops of 
onions ; which fhould not by any means be recommended, 
as experience has fhewn it to be confiderably the beit culture 
to keep them f{eparate.. It is often practifed by the market 
gardeners, when intending to cull out the onions from time 
fo time for market; fo that by a daily thinning, they are 
moitly all cleared off by the end of July ; and thofe being 
gone, the fame ground remains occupied by a crop of leeks. 
This method cannot be praétifed to equal advantage in the 
main crops of onions that are to ftand to grow to full fize 
for keepmg. The beft culture, therefore, for the general 
crops of leeks, is to fow them pretty thick in a fpot by 
themfelves to be afterwards traniplanted, either wholly or 
the greater part thinned out regularly and planted ; the 
others being left at good diftances for full growth, and the 
fame fituation, foil, and method of fowing are to be adopted 
as directed for the onion. In June, July, and Auguit, the 
plants will be of a proper fize for ant pieoene ; in doing 
which make choice of an open fpot of the beft ground ; if 
dunged it will be of much advantage, digging in the dung 
one f{pade deep ; then drawing a parcel of the largeft leeks, 
and trimming their tops and the extreme parts of their rot- 
fibres, proceed to plant them by line and clibber in rows; 
which for the early crop fhould be twelve inches diftant, and 
eight or nine inches apart in each row; and for better crops 
nine inches between the rows and fix the other way, putting 
them three or four inches in the ground, or nearly to the 
length of their necks, and watering them immediately. 
The only culture they require afterwards is to be kept clear 
from weeds, which may be done either by hand-weeding, 
or more expeditioufly by applying a fharp hoe in a dry 
feafon. 

The leeks thus cultivated are generally finer than thofe 
that remain where fown, their necks, which is the principal 
efculent part, are much longer, and all the part within the 
earth is finely whitened and rendered mild and tender, which 
is a defirable property in this plant. However, when it is 
intended to raife a crop of leeks in good perfection, to re- 
main where fown till their full growth, the feed fhould be 
fown much thinner ; and when the plants are fomewhat ad- 
vanced, asin June or July, they fhould be regularly thinned 
to about ten or twelve inches diftance ; thefe thimied out 
being planted in another compartment of the garden. The 
remaining plants will by this means attain a larger and thicker 
growth below, with large fpreading tops of thick flefhy 
leaves. 

This is a valuable family plant from Autumn till Spring, 
for foups, broth, &c. and for boiling the neck part and top 
leaves together, to ufe as greens, in the manner of coleworts, 
&c. to eat with flefh-meat. It is in perfection from Sep- 
tember till May, when it fhoots up to ftalk for feeding. 

In order to fave the feed of this plant, a quantity of the 
finelt plants: fhould be tranfplanted in February into a fhel- 
tered funny bed or under a fouth wall, paling hedge, or other 
fence. This os moftly neceffary, as the feeds ripen late in. 
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the Autumn, and unlefs affifted by fach fituation and fheltery 
feldom ripen freely in this climate. In this view it would be 
of particular adyantage to plant fome in a row clofe under a 
fouth fence, at ten or twelve inches diftance, they will then 
fhoot up their ftalks confiderably in May ; andin June attain 
two or three feet in height, when they fhould be fupported, 
and continued in an upright growth. In July the flowers 
protrude from their fheath at the fummit of each ftalk, and 
form a large globular head; and in September the feeds 
begin to ripen. After this is effected, cut the heads with 
part of the ftalk and tie them in {mall bunches, hanging 
them acrofs lines in a dry airy apartment, two or three 
months, when the feed will be hardened, and the capfules 
readily break by threfhing or rubbing, and thus difcharge it 
more readily from the cells. in which it is lodged. 

Acuium, dietetic and medical qualities of feveral fpecies of- 
The culinary ufes of feveral {pecies of the allium are well 
known ; and it is needlefs particularly to defcribe them, 
They are referred by Dr. Cullen to a particular head under 
the title of A/liacee; and he confiders them more as condi- 
ments than as aliments. Of this order the leek and onion 
are meft commonly employed with the laft intention, and 
they afford a large proportion of alimentary matter. Ia 
their boiled ftate, when their acrimony is exhaled, they 
manifelt, with fome fweetnefs, a large proportion of mu- 
cilaginous matter ; and even. in their recent itate, and efpe- 
cially when young, their acrimony is not fo {trong as to 
prevent their being ufed among the lower claffes as a confi- 
derable part of their food. But by thofe of fuperior rank, 
it is the onion only that is taken in its young and recent 
ftate ; but hardly in larger quantity than may be regarded 
as acondiment. Deprived, however, of their acrimony by 
boiling or roafting, they are ufed by perfons of every con- 
dition more freely. Neverthelefs it is fo difficult to deprive 
them entirely of all peculiar taite, that many perfons, from 
a particular idiofyncracy cannot bear them. even in a boiled 
flate. The garlic, rocambole and /hallot contain alfo alimen-~ 
tary matter; and when the garlick in certain warmer climates. 
is produced with lefs acrimony than it is with us, and of 
courfe is much milder both in fmell and tafte, it is more 
frequently and more largely employed as a part of diet. 
As condiments, thofe of the milder kind, more efpecially 
when deprived of their acrimony, are very fafe and proper ; 
and even the more acrid, as garlick, which is almoit folely 
employed 2s a condiment, ferves, if the odour and tafte 
can be admitted, to ftimulate the ftomach very powerfully, 
and to promote digeftion. As promoting perfpiration and 
urine, all thefe vegetables are properly joined with our ani-~ 
mal food, and may alfo be juftly reckoned among the anti- 
feorbutics. Inthe eaftern nations, amongit the Jews, ancient 
and modern, and alfo in Ruflia, Hungary, Spain, and 
France, the feyeral fpecies above enumerated, have been freely 
ufed both as aliments and condiments. __In Egypt, onions 
have been from time immemorial a part of their conftant 
food ; they are fweet and foft, and ufed in their foup, and 
roafted with their meat, fo as to make a difh, called by the 
Turks febah, of which they are very fond. Onion, and. 
particularly garlick, whichis more powerful in its effects, 
by ftimulating the ftomach favour digeftion ; and as this 
ftimulus is more readily and quickly diffufed through the 
whole fyftem than. that of almoft any other known fub- 
ftance, they may be confidered as ufeful condiments, with. 
the food of phlegmatic peaple, or thofe whofe circulation is. 
languid, and fecretions interrupted ; but for thofe who are 
fubjeét to inflammatory complaints, or where great irrita~ 
bility prevails, thefe roots, efpecially in their acrid. late, 
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may prove very hurtful. Onions, fays Dr. Lewis, taken 
freely in hot bilious difpofitions, produce flatulencies, thirlt, 
head-ach, and febrile fymptoms, In cold fluggifh phleg- 


Matic temperaments, they are of fervice, by warming the | 
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habit, attenuating vifcid humours, an promoting the natu- 


ral excretions, particularly expeétoration and urine. They 
are likewife powerfully antifeptic, and 2) virtue of this 
quality, are recommended by fome as a falubrious addition 
to the food in feorbutic pr ik The difagreeable fcent of 
Onions, as an article of diet, may be remedied by eating a 
few raw parfley leaves immediately after them, which will 
not only overcome their ftrong {mell, but make them fit 
more ealily on the ftomach. 

The medical virtues of feveral of thefe {pecies have been 
Jong attefted and generally allowed. That the juice of alli- 
aceous plants in general has confiderable effects upon human 
calculi, may be inferred from the experiments of Dr. Lobb; 
and we are warranted in afferting, fays Dr. Woodville, that 
a decogtion of the beards of keks, A. porrum, taken libe- 
rally and continued for a length of time, has been found re- 
markably fuecefsful in calculous and gravelly complaints. 
To this purpofe he alledges the cafe of a boy, fix or feven 
years old, who had fuffered for a confiderable time by@ 
calculus in the urinary bladder, which had been difco- 
vered on founding ; but by recurring to this decoétion his 
pain was foon relieved; after which his urine became ex- 
tremely turbid, and conftantly depofited a clay-like fedi- 
ment for feveral weeks, when it ref{umed its natural appear- 
ance, and the boy was afterwards freed from complaint. 
‘Other fimilar cafes have been alfo known. Dr. Cullen ob- 
ferves, that although all the fpecies of allium have been by 
many writers commended as ufeful in nephritic and calcu- 
lous cafes, they do not feem to aét otherwife than as diure- 
tics, the ufe of which, in fuch cafes, is in general very 
doubtful. 

The onion, or A. cepa, contains a very volatile part, 
which, however, flies off fo readily, when the fubftance is 
cut and expofed to the air, that it cannot be directed to any 
medicinal purpofe, or employed as an active remedy. Onions 
are externally employed as cataplafms for fuppurating hard 
tumors ; but Dr. Cullen obferves, that as they are applied 
in a heated ftate, they do not feem to have more power 
than other mucilaginous poultices. Some have recom- 
mended them to be rubbed on bald places for promoting 
the growth of hair. Frederick Hoffman reports, that fup- 
preflions of urine, in children, are fpeedily relieved by the 
application of roafted onions to the region of the pubes. 
Lanzoni mentions a faét, in which they were ufed, as crude 
and boiled, and as a decoétion, and produced a very con- 
fiderable difcharge of urine in an hydropical cafe. Murray 
refers to a cafe of a woman who had an afcites after abor- 
tion, and whofe feet were fwelled, who was eflegtually re- 
lieved by a copious difcharge of urine, anda fubfidence of 
the tumor, in confequence of applying to the abdomen a 
cataplafm of white onions macerated in fpirit of wine. ‘The 
fithontriptic powers of the juice or decoction of onion have 
been extolled by fome, and difputed by others: but in the 
cure of deafnefs, a few drops of the juice put into the ear 
at bed-time have been found effectual. The root, which 
is the moft acrid part of the plant, is much deprived by 
drying both of its fmell and tafte, and lofes near feven- 
cighths of its weight. It gives out its virtue by infufion, 
both to water and fpirit, but to neither readily and com- 
pletely. In diftillation no effential oil could be obtained. 
The watery deco€tion, infpiflated to the confiftence of an 
extraét, is very mucilaginous, but has fearcely any tafte, and 
that of the fpirituous extract is very weak. 
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The medical virtues of A. /ativum or garlich, are very 
various. The whole of the plant poffeffes fimilar qualities; 
but the root, which has a {trong pungent odour and a very 
acrid tafte, is the only part employed in medicine. ‘Thefe 
qualities depend upon a very volatile part, which is readily 
diflipated by drying, if the roots be bruifed and the inte- 
rior parts be expofed to the air, or by boiling in water. 
On drying, fays Dr. Lewis, the root lofes almoit nine parts 
in 15 of its weight, without lofing much of its talte or 
{mell ; and hence, he fays, fix grains dried may be confi- 
dered as equivalent to 15 grains of the frefh root. Dr. 
Cullen, however, thinks that the virtue of garlick is dimi+ 
nifhed by drying, and that it is poflible by thefe means to dif- 
fipate it entirely ; and he is of opinion, that Dr. Lewis im- 
properly propofes the dried garlick to be ufed in any propor- 
tion as a medicine, ‘he volatile fubftance of this root is 
at leaft in part an effential oil, which exhales along with 
the fteam of boiling water ; and therefore the garlick fhould 
never be boiled either with vinegar or with watery liquors, 
This oil, which is of a pale yellowifh colour, and of a thick 
ropy confiftence, may be obtained by diftillation; and like 
that of many of the filiquofe plants, it finks in water. 
The virtues of the root may more readily and more per- 
feétly be extracted by rarefied {pirit of wine, digelted upon 
it when dry, than by either water or vinegar; and’ with 
this menftruum the a¢tive matter of the garlic does not 
eafily exhale; and nearly the whole of its virtue remains 
in the infpiffated extract. Both the frefh and dry root give 
out their virtue to water by warm infufion. A quart of 
water poured boiling hot upon a pound of the frefh root, 
cut in flices, and fuffered to ftand upon it in a clofe veflel 
for 12 hours, forms an infufion, which, with a proper quan- 
tity of fugar, was the fyrup of garlick of the fhops ; and 
the oxymel of garlick was prepared by infufing an ounce 
and a half of the frefh root in half a pint of vinegar, and 
diffolving in the ftrained liquor, by the heat of a water-bath, 
10 ounces of clarified honey ; and in order to cover the ill- 
fmell of the garlick, carraway and fennel feeds bruifed, of 
each two drams, were boiled in the vinegar before the gar- 
lick was put into it. But the fyrup and oxymel are now 
expunged from the Britifh Pharmacopeias. ‘The odour of 
garlick is extremely penetrating and diffufive ; infomuch that 
when the root is taken into the ftomach, the alliaceous 
{cent impregnates the whole fyftem, and is difcoyerable in 
the various excretions, as in the urine, perfpiration and 
milk. According to Bennet the difcharge of iffues and 
ulcers becomes imbued with this odour very foon after it 
is taken; and Haller fays, that on being applied to the 
feet, the alliaceous tafte has been perceived in the mouth. 
Garlick has been long in eftimation as an expe¢torant in pi- 
tuitous and f{pafmodic afthmas, and other pulmonary affec- 
tions, unattended with inflammation. Diofcorides mentions 
its ufe in moderate coughs. Celfus employed it mixed 
with honey in thefe complaints. Rofenftein recommends it 
to be boiled in milk, and a pint to be taken night and 
morning. Dr. Cullen allows what has been afferted, that 
even in its external application to the foles of the feet, it 
has been ufeful in thefe difeafes. Its utility as a diuretic 
in dropfies is attefted by unqueftionable authorities. Dr. 
Sydenham found fome dropfies cured by garlick alone ; and 
as a warm ftrengthener it has been ferviceable not only in 
the beginning of dropties, but for preventing a new accu- 
mulation of water after evacuation. Dr. Cullen fays, there 
can be no doubt of the A. fativum being a remedy for the 
feurvy. Dr. Lind alfo commends it both as a prefervative 
and a cure for this complaint. Its febrifuge power has been 
experienced in preventing the paroxyfms of intermittents ; 
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Bergius fays, that he has feen even quartans cured by it in 
many inttances. He recommends to begin with a fingle 
{mall bulb morning and evening, and one bulb to be added, 
till the patient takes four or five at atime. If the fever 
fubfide, the dofe is to be diminifhed ; and it will be {uffici- 
ent as the preventive of a return, to take one or two bulbs, 
morning and evening, for feveral weeks. Some have held 
it in great efteem as an antidote to the contagion of petti- 
lential and other putrid diforders, whence it received the 
name of * Theriaca rufticorum ;?? and with a view of fub- 
duing the plague, it is to be adminiftered in fuch 2 quantity 
as to excite a copious diaphorefis. The virtues afcribed to 
it of obviating and refifting contagion appear to Dr. 
Cullen very doubtful; though he allows the probability 
that, in the plague, which is commonly attended with a 
low fever, it may have been ufeful. Another virtue af- 
eribed to garlic is that of an anthelmintic; for this purpofe 
the common people boil it in milk ; and Hoffman confiders 
it as one of the capital medicines of that clafs. In calcu- 
lous diforders it is alfo faid to have been found very benefi- 
cial, not only as a diuretic, but as pofleffing a lithontriptic 
power. The penetrating and diffufive acrimony of garlic 
renders its external application ufeful in many diforders, as 
a rubefacient, and more efpecially as applied to the foles of 
the feet, to caufe a revulfion from the head and breaft ; 
and thus it was fuccefsfully praétifed and recommended by 
Sydenham, efpecially in the confluent fmall-pox about the 
eighth day. When it occafions pain, as it fometimes does, 
this, he fays, may be relieved by a cataplafm of bread and 
milk. Dr. Cullen remarks, that though when bruifed and 
applied to the fkin it produces inflammation, and frequently 
velicates the part, its effe€ts are not fo permanent nor fo 
flow in healing as thofe of muitard and the other filiquofe ; 
and that it is more capable of abforption, and of extending 
its action to remote parts. It has, therefore, been vari- 
oufly employed externally in cafes of tumors and cutane- 
ous difeafes: and in fome inftances of deafnefs, particularly 
of the rheumatic kind, a clove or {mall bulb of this root, 
wrapt in gauze or mullin, and introduced into the meatus 
auditorius, has been found an efficacious remedy. Bergius 
recommends for this purpoie the juice of garlic dropped in 
cotton. Garlic may be adminiftered in various forms ; 
{wallowing the clove entire, after being dipped in oil, is 
recommended as the moit effeCtual; or, where this cannot 
be done, it may be cut into pieces without bruifing it, and 
this may be found equally beneficial, without producing 
any uneafinefs in the fauces. On being beaten up, and 
formed into pills, the a¢tive parts of this medicine foon 
evaporate. 

Several other fpecies of allium, as the A. porrum, A. 
afcalonicum, A. fiftulofum, and A. fchcenoprafum, are em- 
ployed in diet, but hardly in medicine, as their qualities 
are in a lefs confiderable degree than thofe that have been 
already mentioned. In Kamtfchatka the wild garlic is ufe- 
ful both in medicine and food. It is gathered by the 
Ruffians and natives, for Winter fupply, and formed intoa 
ragout with other ingredients, and is their principal remedy 
for the fcurvy. Pennant in his Tour 1772, p. 175, fays, 
that an infufion of A. urfinum in brandy is efteemed a good 
remedy for the gravel. The young fhoots of A. vineale 
are eaten in fallads, or boiled as pot-herbs. Lewis, Mat. 
Med. p. 32. 214. Cullen’s Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 272.— 
429. vol. ii. p.172.—178.  Bergius, Mat. Med. vol. i. 
p- 264.—271. Murray’s Appar. Medic. vol, v. ps 122.— 
139. Woodville, Med. Bot. vol. iii. p. 460. 
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Axtium. See Hyracintuus, Hyroxis, and Trave- 
SCANTIA. 

ALUIX, Perer, in Biography, a learned divine of the 
church of England, and an eminent writer, was born in the 
year 1641, at Alengon in France; and after receiving a 
liberal education, became minifter of the reformed church 
at Rouen. In this fituation he acquired great reputation 
by his excellent writings on the fubje& of the Eucharift. 
From hence he removed to Charenton, which was the re- 
fort of the moft diftinguifhed proteftants in France, and 
where he had the charge of the principal church belong- 
ing to the reformed in that country. Having now an 
opportunity of effentially ferving the proteftant caufe, he 
preached feveral fermons in its defence, which were defigned 
to counteract the attempts of the bifhop of Meaux, who 
was one of its moft able opponents. Twelve of thefe fer- 
mons were printed at Rotterdam in 1685, which were highly 
commended by Bayle, and contributed to increafe the re- 
putation of the author. Upon the revocation of the edi& 
of Nantes in 1685, Mr. Allix was obliged to quit France, 
and to feek an afylum in England. His firft objeét was to 
acquire a competent knowledge of our language ; and in this 
he fucceeded to fuch a degree, that in 1688, he publifhed a 
defence of the Chriftian religion, in a work, entitled, “ Re- 
fle€&tions upon the Books of the Holy Scripture, to eftablith 
the Truth of the Chriftian Religion,” to which he prefixed 
a dedication to king James II. acknowledging, in very re- 
{peétful terms, his perfonal obligations to that prince, and 
exprefling his fympathy and concern for the diftreffed re- 
fugees in general. ‘ I could wifh, Sir,” fays he, towards 
the clofe of this dedication, “ that this work, which I now 
prefent to your Majefty, might be fo happy as to pafs to 
pofterity with this chara&ter of our acknowledgment ; and 
that it might ftand as a faithful record for ever, to perpe- 
tuate the memory of that lively fenfe of your bounty, 
which is imprinted on all our hearts.” The author was fo 
well received in this country, that he was foon complimented 
with the degree of doGor of divinity, to which his charaGter 
and writings gave him a juft claim; and in 1690, he was 
made treafurer of the church of Salifbury. The time and 
talents of Dr. Allix were diligently employed in writing 
feveral valuable treatifes in defence of the reformed religion, 
which he vindicated both from reafon and authority, from 
the practice of early ages, and alfo from the precepts of the 
Gofpel; alledging againit the church of Rome, that whilft 
fhe treated others with the opprobrious name of heretics, 
fhe had herfelf invented new articles of faith. From the 
defence of religion in general, and of the proteftant caufe, 
he proceeded to that of the doétrine of the trinity againft 
the Unitarians, who maintained that the notion of the di- 
vinity of Chrift had originated with Juftin Martyr. This 
work exhibits a great difplay of Greek and Hebrew lite- 
rature ; and it was intended, not merely to refute the affer- 
tions of the Unitarians, but to prove, that the Trinitarian 
doétrine was held by the ancient Jewifh church. At a 
time when the diftinguifhed reputation ef our author was 
univerfally acknowledged, he incurred fome raillery and 
cenfure, particularly on the part of Mr. Bayle, who had 
before exprefled fentiments of the higheft refpe@ for his 
abilities and erudition, by a publication, in which he ha- 
zarded a conje€ture concerning the fecond advent of 
Chrift, the period of which, deduced from an erroneous 
explication of Scripture prophecies, he fixed to the year 
1720, or, at the lateft, to 1736. His character, however, 
for eminent talents, indefatigable affiduity, extenfive litera- 
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ture, and various fervices which he had rendered to religion 
and the reformation, was not depreciated in the eftimation 
of the beft judges. Having protraéted his ufeful life, and 
enjoyed an uncommon fhare of health and fpirits to the 
76th year of his age, he died at London, Feb. 21ft, 1717; 
“ Jeaving behind him the reputation ofa man equally affidu- 
ous in the right difcharge of all the offices of public and 
private life, and every way as amiable for his virtues and 
focial qualities, as venerable for his uprightnefs and inte- 
grity, and famous for his various and profound learn- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Bayle highly commends the learning, candour, and 
abilities of Dr. Allix; and in fpeaking of his fermons he 
fays, ‘that they contain a thoufand beautiful paffages, 
equally ftrong in fentiment, and delicate in their turn and 
expreffion.” His works were numerous, and they were 
written in Latin, French, and Englifh. Thofe of the firft 
clafs were “ A Differtation on the firft rife of the Trifa- 
gium or Doxology,” 8vo, Rouen, 1674.3 ‘* On the Blood 
of our Lord Jefus Chrift,”? 8vo.; ‘ On the Life and 
Writings of Tertullian,’ r2mo. Amfterdam, 1701; “On 
the authority of certain Councils,’ 8vo. 1680; “ Anafta- 
fius’s twelfth Book of Contemplations on the Six Days 
Work of the Creation, &c. from the Verfion and with the 
Notes of Andrew Dacier, with an expoftulatory Preface, 
&e.”? 4to. London, 1682: An hiftorical Preface, as to 
the Do@rine of Tranfubftantiation, to the Determination 
of Brother John Paris, Jacobin, as to the mode of our 
Lord’s Body exifting in the Sacrament of the Altar, &c.” 
8vo. London, 1686; “ Of thetwo Advents of the Meffiah, 
in as many Diflertations againft the Jews,’ 12mo. Lon- 
don 1701; ‘ Neétarius’s Confutation of the Pope’s Au- 
thority in the Church,” a tranflation from the Greek ori- 
ginal, printed in 1672 in Moldavia, 8vo. London, 1702 ; 
“ A Preface to Auguftus Herman Francke’s Introduction 
tothe Reading of the Holy Scriptures,’’ 8vo. London, 
1706; ‘A Differtation on the Year and Month of the 
Nativity of our Lord Jefus Chrift,”? 8vo. London, 1707, 
and 5710. In French, Dr. Allix publifhed, “ An Anfwer 
to a Differtation of Anfelm on Bertram and John Scot,” 
printed at the clofe of Claude’s anfwer to Arnaud, Quevilly, 
8vo. 1670; “ Ratramn, or Bertrand, the Prieft, on the 
Body and Blood of our Lord,” in Latin and French, 12mo. 
Rouen, 1672; ‘ Twelve Sermons on feveral Texts,” 
t2mo. Rotterdam, 1685; * The Maxims of a good Chrif- 
tian,” Amfterdam, 1687; ‘St. Paul’s Farewell to the 
Ephefians,”’ 12mo. Amft. 1688; “ Preparations for the 
Lord’s Supper,’? 8vo. often printed at Geneva. In Eng- 
lifh we have by Dr. Allix, “ RefleGions upon the Books of 
the Holy Scripture, to prove the Truth of the Chriftian 
Religion,” 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1688; ‘‘ Some Remarks 
upon the Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of the Ancient Churches of 
Piedmont,” 4to. London, 1690 ; in anfwer to the ‘ Hif- 
tory of the Variations of the Proteftants in Matters of 
Faith,” by the bifhop of Meaux, which was penned to faci- 
litate the defign of Lewis XIV. to oblige all his fubjeéts 
to be, or feem to be, of one faith; ‘ Refearches upon the 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of the Ancient Churches of the 
Albigenfes,” 4to. London, 1692; “ The Judgment of 
the Ancient Jewith Church, againit the Unitarians in the 
Controverfy upon the Holy Trinity, and the divinity of our 
Bleffed Saviour,”? 8vo. London, 1689; ‘¢ Preface and Ar- 
guments on the Pfalms,” in which the author difapproves 
of the notion of a double completion of the prophecies 
sontained in them; “ The Prophecies which Mr. Whifton 
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applies to the times immediately following the appearance of 
the Meffiah, confidered and examined,’’, 8vo. London, 1707 3 
«* Remarks upon fome Places of Mr. Whifton’s Books, either 
printed or in MS.”? 8vo. London, 1711. Biog. Brit. 

ALLOA, or Attoway, in Geography, a fea-port town of 
Scotland, fituated in the Frith of Forth, about ro miles 
above Leith, and five miles eaft of Stirling. The town is 
populous, has two market days in the week, and is remark- 
able for its fine caftle, the feat of the Earl of Mar, and 
for its adjacent coal-mines. The harbour is commodious, 
having a good depth of water for fhips of burden, and 
vellels are expeditioufly loaded with coals, conveyed from 
the pits by a waggon-way in carriages of fuch eafy draught, 
that one horfe may draw three waggons, each containing 
one ton and an half. A dry dock has lately been erected, 
and there is a glafs-houfe in the town, from which any 
quantity of bottles may be fupplied at the fhorteft notice. 

The J'rith at this town firft becomes a copious and nayi- 
Bale river. N.lat. 56°10’. W. long. 3° 45’. The tower and 
ands of Alloa were exchanged by David king of Scots in 
1355, with ‘‘homas Lord Erfkine, for the lands and eftate 
of Strathgarney, in Perthfhire, and fince that time the 
caftle has been the refidence of the family of Mar. The 
fituation is beautiful, and the gardens, containing about 40 
acres, were laid out under the direction of Le Nature, and 
the plantation was begun in 1706. ‘The tower of Alloa is 
89 feet high, its walls are 12 feet thick, and it was built 
towards the clofe of the 13th century. The laft heir of 
the Scots monarchy, who was nurtured here, was Henry 
prince of Wales; of whom fome youthful relics are pre- 
ferved, as is alfo the private fignet of the unfortunate Mary, 
after fhe was obliged, by the treaty of Edinburgh, to defift 
from wearing the arms of England in the firft quarter, the 
chair of James VI. her fon, and the feftive chair of Thomas 
Lord Erfkine, the fecond earl of Mar of that name, with 
an infcription $ 

« Soli deo honor et gloria.” 


ALLOBROGES, in Ancient Geography, the: inhabit- 
ants of that part of Gallia Narbonenfis, which was fituated 
between the rivers [fara to the fouth, and Rhodanus to the 
north, and the lacus Lemanus, comprehending a great part 
of the countries fince known by the names of Savoy, Dau- 
phine, and Piedmont. Polybius, Plutarch, Dion, and Ap- 
pian write their name, /obriges, and Ptolemy and Stephan. 
Byz. Allobryges ; but the true orthography, eftablifhed by 
two infcriptions, is /lobroges. Their metropolis was Vien- 
na. The Allobroges were inferior, neither in ftrength nor 
riches, to any of the inhabitants of Gaul. When Hanni- 
bal paffed the Rhine into their country, he found two bro~- 
thers contending for the crown, and took part with the 
eldeft. This people, whofe country bordered on that of 
the Salyes, and with whom they were in amity, were dif- 
pofed to fuccour them againft C. Sextius Calvinus, who 
had overcome Teutomalius, their king. But after Domi- 
tius had, during his confulfhip, fettled the country of the 
Salyes in peace, a work which had been happily begun by 
Sextius, three years before, the Allobroges, being uneafy at 
the fettlement of the Romans in their neighbourhood, pre- 
pared to make an attack upon the Roman colony at 
Aquz Sextie. Domitius, in order to prevent the Arverni, 
a powerful people, from joining the Allobroges, formed an 
alliance with the /Edui, one of the moft confiderable na- 
tions in Tranfalpine Gaul. In confequence of this con- 
nexion the Arverni commenced hoftilities againft the Has 
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and the Roman general took occafion, from this circum- 
ftance, to force a paffage into the country of the Arverni, 
whofe king fent a deputation to the general, attended by a 
number of large dogs, and a bard or prieft, who chaunted 
the praifes of his king, the people, and the ambaffador. 
The envoy, after being received with refpeét by Domitius, 
afluming an imperious air, commanded him, in the name of 
his matter, to forbear molefting the Allobroges, and immedi- 
ately to retire from Gaul. “Domitius, unintimidated by 
this addrefs, gave orders for his troops to march into the 
fruitful plains of the Cavari, in the neighbourhood of the 

refent Avignon. Whillt he was encamped near a village, 
called Vindalia, he was attacked by the Allobroges ; but 
they were eafily routed by his regular and well difciplined 
troops. Weare told that 20,000 Gauls were killed on the 
fpot, and 3,000 made prifoners of war. The Allobroges, 
after this defeat, and another vitory gained by Fabius 
Maximus over the Arverni, fubmitted ; and fo important 
was this event deemed at Rome, that Fabius took from this 
occafion the furname of Allobrox. At length the Romans 
made themfelves mafters of their whole country. Cicero, 
(Catilin. iii.) commends the Allobroges for their fidelity ; 
but Horace (Epod. xvi.) reproaches them, on account of 
their fonduels for novelty : 


« Novifque rebus infidelis Allobrox.” 
ALLOCATION, Attocario, the admitting or al- 


lowing of an article in an account ; and pafling it as fuch. 

Acxocatton is alfoan allowance made upon an account; 
ufed in the exchequer. Hence, 

ALLOCATIONE facienda, a writ direted to the lord- 
treafurer and barons of the exchequer, upon the complaint 
of fome accountant ; commanding him to allow him fuch 
fums as he hath in execution of his office lawfully expended. 
Reg. Orig. p. 206. 

ALLOCATO comitatu, is a new. writ of exigent al- 
lowed, before any other county-court holden, when the 
former has not been fully ferved, or complied with, &c. 
Fitz. Exig. 14. 

ALLOCUTION. See Aprocution. 

ALLODIAL, iin Ancient Cuffoms. See Arvopium. 

Axcopiat tenure of lands, in Agriculture, a fort of free 
tenure ftill exifting in fome parts of Scotland, under which 
the tenant is not required either to pay any quit-rent, or 
acknowledge a fuperior. 

ALLODIARIUS, the owner or proprietor of an al- 
Jodium, or allodial lands ; alfo ufed to denote a lord para- 
mount of a manor. 

This is otherwife written alodiarius, alodarius, aloarius, 
aloer, aloerius, and aleutier. 

ALLODIUM, or Atxevup, land held of a man’s own 
right, without acknowledgment of fervice, or payment of 
any new rent to another; and this is property in the higheft 
degree ; but fevdum or feodum, is fuch land as is held of 
another for which fervice is done, or rent is paid, as an ac- 
knowledement thereof.. When the barbarous nations over- 
run Europe, and fettled in the countries which they had 
fubdued, in the fifth and fixth centuries, the victorious 
troops divided the conquered lands. The portion which 
fell to every foldier was feized by him as a recompence 
due to his valour, as a fettlement acquired by his own 
fword. He.took pofleffion of it asa freeman in full pro- 
perty. He enjoyed it during his own life, and could dif- 
pofe of it at pleafure, or tranfmit it as an inheritance to 
his children. ‘Thus property inland became fixed. It wae 
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at the fame time allodial; i. e. the poffeffor had the 
entire right of property and dominion ; he held of no fove- 
reign or fuperior lord,*to whom he was bound to do ho- 
mage, and perform fervice. How it afterwards was con- 
verted into feudal poffeffion, will appear under the articles 
Benericium, Feup, and Frupar System. 

In feveral parts of Europe this change had taken place, 
or allodial property had become almoit entirely feudal, be- 
fore the beginning of the roth century. ‘The former fpe- 
cies of property feems to be fo much better and more de-~ 
firable than the latter, that fuch a change feems furprifing, 
efpecially when we confider that thé allodial property was 
frequently converted into feudal, by a voluntary deed of 
the poffeffor. The motives which led to a choice fo repug- 
nant to modern ideas concerning property have been invef- 
tigated and explained, with his ufual difcernment and accu- 
racy, by Montefquieuin his Spirit of Laws, lib. xxxi.c.8.vol.ii. 
Thofe who were feized of fiefs, fays this weiter, (p. 431.) 
enjoyed very great advantages. ‘The compofition for the 
injuries done them was greater than that of freemen. It 
was a privilege belonging to the king’s vaflal, eftablifhed by 
the Salic law, and by that of the Ripuarians, that whoever 
killed him fhould pay a compofttion of 600 fous; whereas 
they gave but 200 for the murder of a perfon freeborn, if 
he wasa Frank or Barbarian living under the Salic law, 
and only roo fora Roman. Betides, when a man was 
fummoned in court, and did not make his appearance, 
nor obey the judge’s orders, he was appealed before the 
king ; and if he perfifted in his contumacy, he was excluded 
from the king’s protection, and no one was allowed to en- 
tertain him, or eyen to give him a morfel of bread. If he 
was a perfon of an ordinary condition, his goods were cons 
fifcated ; but if he was the king’s vaflal, they were not. 
The firft by his contumacy was deemed fufficiently con- 
victed of the crime, the fecond was not: the former for 
the fmalleft crimes was oblived to undergo the trial by boil- 
ing water; the latter was condemned to this tria’ only in 
the cafe of murder. Moreover, the king’s vaffals could not 
be compelled to fwear in court againit another vaffal. 
Thefe privileges augmented daily, and the capitulary of 
Charlemagne does this honour to the king’s vaffals, that 
they fhall not be obliged to fwear in pegfon, but only by 
the mouth of their own vaflals. When a perfon who had 
thefe honours did not repair to the army, his punifhment 
was to abftain from flefh-meat and wine, as long as he had 
been abfent from the fervice; but a freeman who neglected 
to follow his count, paid a compofition of 60 fous, and 
was reduced to flavery till he paid it. When thefe feveral 
circumitances are confidered, it is natural to think that 
thofe Franks who were not the king’s vaflals, and much 
more the Romans, became fond of entering into the ftate 
of vaflalage ; and that they might not be deprived of their 
domains, they devifed the ufage of giving their allodium 
to the king, and of receiving it from him afterwards as a 
fief, and of nominating to him their heirs. This ufage was 
always continued, and took place efpecially during the dif- 
orders of the fecond race, when every body ftood im need 
of a protector, and wanted to incorporate himfelf with the 
other lords, and to enter, as it were, into the feudal mo- 
narchy, becaufe the political no longer exifted. This con- 
tinued under the third race, as we find by feveral charters ; 
whether they gave their allodium and refumed it~by the 
fame at ; or whether it was declared an allodium, and after- 
wards acknowledged as a ficf. ‘Thefe fiefs were called fiefs 
of refumption. "8 
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In thofe times of anarchy and diforder, which became 
general in Europe after the death of Charlemagne, it be- 
came neceflary for every man to haye a powerful protector, 
under whofe banner he might range himfelf, and obtain 
fecurity again{t enemies whom he could not fingly oppofe. 
For this reafon he relinquifhed his allodial independence, 
and fubjeéted himfelf to the feudal fervices, that he might 
find fafety under the patronage of fome refpectable fupe- 
rior. In fome parts of Europe this change from allodial to 
feudal property became fo general, that he who pofleffed 
land had no longer any liberty of choice left. He was 
obliged to recognize fome liege lord, and to hold of him. 
Upon this principle was formed the maxim, which, at 
length, became general in the law of France, ‘“‘ Nulle terre 
fans {eigneur.”” During the gth, roth, and great part of 
the 11th century, the property in the province of Langue- 
doc feems to have been entirely allodial; and during thefe 
centuries, the {tate of property feems to have been alike in 
Catalonia and the country of Rouffillon, In the Low 
Countries allodial property continued to a later period ; for 
during the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, this fpecies of 
property appears to have been of confiderable extent. Some 
veftiges of it appear there as late as the 14th century. It 
appears alfo by feveral facts, that allodial property fubfifted 
in different parts of Europe long after the intreduction of 
feudal tenures. Whilft fome perfons were fond of relin- 
quifhing this kind of property, in order to hold it by feudal 
tenure, others were folicitous to convert their fiefs into 
‘allodial property ; of which inftances occur in a charter of 
Louis le Debonnaire, again in 1299, and fo late as the year 
1337. 

Tn Italy, allodial property continued longer in eftimation 
than in France. Many of the charters granted by the em- 
perors in the gth century, conveyed an allodial right to 
land. But in the rrth century, there are found examples 
of perfons who refigned their allodial property, and received 
it back as a feudal tenure. In Germany, the imperial vaffals 
did not afpire fo early to independence as in France, nor 
did they fo foon obtain the privilege of obtaining their be- 
nefices by hereditary right. Conrad II. or the Salic, who 
began his reign A. D. 1024, is faid to have been the firft 
emperor who rendered fiefs hereditary. In Germany, as 
well as in France and Italy, a confiderable part of the lands 
continued to be allodial long after the feudal mode of tenure 
was introduced. Robertfon’s Charles V. vol. i. p. 255.— 
Hume’s Hitt. vol. ii. p. 106. 8vo. 

All the lands in England, except the crown-lands in the 
king’s own hands, in right of his crown, are of the nature 
of FEUDUM, or FEE; for although many have lands by 
defcent from their anceftors, and others have bought land, 
it cannot come to any either by defcent or purchafe, but 
with the burden that was laid upon him who had xovel-fee, 
or firft of all received it from his lord; fo that there is no 
perfon hath diredtum dominium, i.e. the very property 
er demefne in any lands, but the king in right of his 
crown. 

The origin of the word is controverted. Caffeneuve fays, 
it is almoit as obfcure as the head of the Nile. There are 
few of the European languages, from which one etymo- 
logift or other has not derived it; yet fome, not im- 
probably, take it for a primitive French word without 
etymon. 

Wachter (Gloffar.Germanic voc. Allodium) makes it a com- 
pound of the German particle an and Jot, i. e. land obtained 
by lot ; and it appears from the authorities cited by him, and 
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by Du Cange (voc. fors) that the northern nations divided 
the lands which they conquered in this manner. 

Bollandus explains allodium, to be predium, feu quevis 
poffiffia libera, jurifque proprii, SF non in feudam clientelari 
onere accepla. 

After the conqueft of the Gauls, the lands were divided 
in two ways; viz. into benelices, beneficia; and allodia— 
Benefices confifted in lands given by the king to his officers 
and foldiers ; either for life, or for atime fixed. See Br« 
NEFICIUM. 

Allodia, or alleuds, were {uch lands as were left in pro- 
perty to the ancient pofleffors ; fo that land poffeffed in pro- 
perty, which is mentioned in the law of Charlemagne, was, 
according to the ftile of that age, allodial land; alodes and 
proprictas, alodium and proprium being terms perfectly fyno- 
nimous. ‘The clearett proof of the diftinG@ion between al. 
lodial and beneficiary poffeffion is contained in two charters, 
publithed by Muratori, by which it appears that a perfon 
might poffefs one part of his eftate as allodial, which he 
could difpofe of at pleafure, the other as a beneficium, of 
which he had only the ufufruct, the property returning to 
the {uperior lord on his demife. Antiq. Ital. medii xvi. vol. i. 
P- 559- 565. The fame diftinétion is pointed out in a ca- 
pitulare of Charlemagne, A. D. 812. Edit. Baluz. vol. i, 
p- 491. In the curious teftament of Count Everard, who 
married a daughter of Louis le Debonnaire, by which he 
difpofes of his eftate among his children, he diftinguifhes 
between what he pofleffed proprictate, and what he held 
beneficio, and it appears that the greater part was allodial. 
A.D. 837. Aub. Mirei Opera Diplomatica, Lovyan. 
1723. p. 19. See Robertfon’s Hit. Charles V. vol. i. 
p- 258. 

The fixty-fecond title of the Salic law, is de allodtis : 
where the word fignifies hereditary lands, or thofe derived 
from a man’s anceftors. Whence allodium and patrimonium 
are frequently ufed indifcriminately. 

In the ancient capitulars of Charlemagne, and his fucs 
ceffors, we find allodium conttantly eppofed to fee ; but, to- 
ward the period of the fecond race of kings, it loft the 
prerogative ; the feudal lords obliged the proprietors of al- 
lodial lands to hold of them for the future. The fame 
change alfo happened in Germany, &e. 

In the cuftomary laws of France, we find mention made 
of two kinds of allodiums, viz. 

Avtopium nobile, aleu noble, that to which ju/ffitia or 
jurifdiGtion was annexed ; and which was alfo free from all 
homage and fervice. 

Ac.opium villanum, aleu raturier, that to which no jurif= 
diction was annexed. 

ALLOGIA, in Antiquity, denote winter-quarters ap« 
pointed for the foldiery. 

Some will haye the word of French origin, from /ogement 5 
others, with more probability, from the Italian alloggio, 
formed of locus, place. 

ALLOISI, Barpassare, called Gavanino, in Bio- 
graphy, an eminent painter, was born at Bologna, in 1578, 
and educated in the celebrated fehool of the Caracci, whofe 
ftyle he retained in all his compofitions. Being of a melan- 
choly difpofition and fond of retirement, he devoted him- 
felf to the ftudy of his art; but by his attachment to foli- 
tude, he became fo indigent as to be under a neceffity of 
procuring a fubfiftence by painting portraits. In this de- 
partment of his.profeflion he excelled to fuch a degree, as 
to gain very high efteem; not only for ftriking refemblance, 
and the beauty of his colouring, but for a-new and unofual 
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boldnefs of manner,.by which his portraits feemed abfo- 
lutely to breathe. He was allowed to be fuperior to all his 
contemporaries ; and the Italian writers place him in the 
fame rank of merit with Vandyck. As an engraver, Mr. 
Strutt mentions one print done by him, which is a copy of 
Guido’s beautiful etching from Annib. Caracci, where, 
St. Rock is giving charity to the poor ;”? but the copy, 
he fays, is far inferior to the original. He died in 1638. 
Pilkington and Strutt. 

ALLOM. See Arum. 

ALLONGE, in Fencing, a thruft, or pass at the ene- 
my. The word is French, formed of the verb, allonger, to 
lengthen out a thing. 

ALLOPHYLI, denoting Strangers, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a name given by Sulpicius Severus, and alfo in the 
Septuagint, to the Philiftines. 

ALLOPHYLUS, in Botany, a genus of the odandria 
monogynia clafs and order, and of the natural order of gutti- 
frre, Juff.; the characters of which are, that the calyx is a 
four-leaved perianthium, leaflets orbiculate, exterior, oppo- 
fite, leffer by half ; the corolla has four petals, lefs than the 
calyx, orbiculate, equal, claws broad, of the length of the 
two f{maller leaves of the calyx ; the //amens confilt of fila- 
ments filiform, of the length of the corolla, anthers roundith ; 

- the piffillum has a germ fuperior, roundifh, twin, ftyle fili- 
form, longer than the ftamens, ftigma bifid, with the divi- 
fions rolled back, quadrifid (Linn. Syft.). N. B. The 
flowers of Rhus Cominia and Cobbe agree with the cha- 
rater of this genus ; and Aporetica of Forfter fhould be re- 
ferred to it. Swartz. Martyn enumerates five, and Gmelin 
in his fyitem of Linneus three fpecies. 1. A. zeylanicus, with 
leaves oval acuminate quite entire, racemes axillary, very 
fhort. This is a tree having the appearance of Perfea, and 
a natiye of Ceylon: its fruit is yet unknown. 2. A. rigi- 
dus, with leaves fimple,*denticulated and fpiny, and flowers 
in racemes. 3. A. racemofus, with leaves ternate, flowers 
in racemes. ‘his and the laft fpecies are natives of Hif- 
paniola. 4. A. cominia, Rhus cominia of Linneus, &c. 
cominia of Brown, and toxicodendron arboreum of Tourne- 
fort, has leaves ternate, and flowers in panicles, rifes 30 
feet in height, with a ftem of the thicknefs of a man’s thigh, 
and fmooth afh-coloured bark, with numerous whitifh 
yellow flowers, to which fucceed fmall, orange-coloured, 
fmooth berries, abcut the fize of a pin’s head, with a brit- 
tle fhell and large kernel, and grows plentifully in Jamaica. 
Jt was introduced into Kew Garden in 1778, by Dr. 
Clark. 5. A. ternatus, with leaves ternate ferrate, and ra- 
cemes long terminating, is a fhrub five feet high with 
fpreading branches, and {mall white flowers with hairy pe- 
tals, and a nectary of four glands, and bifid flyle. Itisa 
native of Cochinchina, by the banks of rivers; and the in- 
habitants ufe the leaves as a cataplafm in contufions, 

ALLORI, Atressanpro, called Bronzino, in Bio- 
graphy, a painter of hiftory and portrait, was born at Flo- 
rence in 1535, and was the difciple of Agnolo Bronzino, 
who, by his affectionate attention, fupplied the place of his 
father, whom he loft when he was five years old. He was 
affiduous in his application, and imitated the manner not 
only of his matter, but the different manners of other moft 
eminent matters. His firft work was a crucifixion, intended 
for an altar-piece, confrfting of a variety of figures well- 
grouped, beautifully coloured, and diftinguifhed by good 
expreffion. In painting portraits he was much encouraged, 
and devoted much of his time to this branch of his profef- 
fion. His picture of the “ Laft Judgment,” after the 
manner of Michael Angelo Buonaroti, whofe works he ftudied 
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with peculiar attention and pleafure, is fill preferved at 
Rome, and will perpetuate his honour. He died in 1607. 
Pilkington. 

Axtort, Curistoraro, called Bronzixo, the fon and 
difciple of the former, was born at Florence in 1577 ; 
and having ftudied defign from the works of Santi di 
Titi, and colouring from the lively and elegant tints of 
Cigoli, he acquired a manner very different from that of 
his father, which he firft followed. He executed feveral 
defigns for altars; but he excelled in fmall pifures, into 
which he introduced a number of minute figures, fo cor- 
rectly drawn, fo round and relieved by the colouring, and 
fo delicately touched, that it was furprifing how the hand 
or eye could execute them. His portraits, as large as life, 
were highly valued for the expreffion and the attitude. 
Pilkington. ‘ 

ALLORIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Crete. 
Steph. Byz. 

ALLOS, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Alps, and diftn& of Barcelonette, four 
miles north of Colmar and nine fouth of Barcelonette. 

ALLOSYGNE, in Ancient Geography, a fea-port town 
of India, on this fide the Ganges. 

ALLOTRIGA, or Atxirricx, a people placed by 
Strabo in the northern part of Spain, and probably the 
fame with the trigone of Ptolemy, and dntrigones of 
Pliny. 

ALLOTTING, or Attotment of goods, in matters 
of Commerce, is when a fhip’s cargo is divided into feveral 
parts, bought by divers perfons, whofe names are written 
on as many pieces of paper, which are applied by an indif- 
ferent perfon to the feveral lots or parcels ; by which means 
the goods are divided without partiality; every man having 
the parcel to which the lot with his name upon it is appro- 

riated. See Incu of Candle. 

ALLOTMENTS of Lands, in Agriculture, are fuch 
portions of ground as are allotted to claimants on the divi- 
fion and inclofure of commons or other wafte lands, and 
which are gencrally proportionate to the extent of the night 
which they enjay upon them, from the poffeffion of lands, 
tenements, &c. in the fame parifh in which they are 
placed. 

ALLOUE,, in Geography, a town of France in the de- 
partment of the Charente, and diftri& of Confolent, on the 
Charente, two leagues weft of Confolent. 

ALLOVIA, in Botany, a fpecies of Maranra. 

ALLOW, a river of England in Northumberland, . 
ee runs into the Tyne, between Hexham and New- 
cattle. 

ALLOWANCE of Franchife, in Law. 
CHISE. 

Axtowance of Pardon. See Parpon. 

Axrowance of Writs of Error. See Error and 
Jupcmenr. 

Axrrowance to Bankrupts. See BAnxrurr: 

ALLOWAY Creek, in Geography, a creek of America, 
in the county ef Salem, and State of New Jerfey, which- 
empties itfelf into the Delaware. It is navigable 16 miles, . 
with the interruption of draw-bridges. 

ALLOY or Atray,—Alliage, ¥ r.—Legiren Metallver {it 
Jung, Germ.—Lega, Ital. 

The true origin of this word is probably derived through 
the medium of the French, from the Latin ad-ligatio, fig- 
nifying the aé& of tying, or binding, or conneGting together ; 
fince, however, the term was formerly almoft wholly con- 
fined, in England, to the goldfmiths and the mint, where it 
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was appropriated to the /owering the purity of gold or filver 
by mixture with copper, previoufly to its being coined or 
manufactured, it feems gradually to have affumed the ortho- 
graphy and meaning of the Englith verb to allay, i. 2 to 
abate, to lower. All the other known combinations of 
metals with each other were fimply called mixed metals. But 
as inereafed attention has been paid to the accuracy of che- 
mical Nomenclature, the term alloy has at length compre- 
hended all the binary and more complicated metallic com- 
pounds ; thofe of which mercury makes a part, being indeed 
more generally known by the name Amarcam. 

An alloy, therefore, may be defined, a combination of 
any two or more metals, into one homogeneous mafs; to 
the exprefs exclufion of mere mechanical mixtures, which, 
however, in fome cafes, are not eafily diftinguifhed from 
genuine alloys. The moft valuable and ufeful of thefe have 
acquired peculiar names, fuch as brafs, type-metal, tutenag, 
bronze, {peculum-metal, &c. all of which will be deferibed 
in their proper places hereafter ; the object in this article 
being confined to the f{tatement of fuch general facts and 
inferences as are deducible from a comparifon with each other 

- of thofe experiments on the combinations of metals that 
have been made with fufficient accuracy, the number of which 
is unfortunately very {mall. 

As no metal, except mercury, is fluid at the common at- 
mofpherical temperature, and as without the fluidity of one 
at leaft of the ingredients, no metallic combinations can take 
place, itis neceflary to expofe the materials in a crucible, or 
other proper veffel, to a heat fomewhat greater than is re- 
quired for the liquefaction of their moft fufible part ; but as 
this diminution of cohefion is equally favourable to intimate 
mixture as to chemical combination, and fince all tendency 
to feparation ceafes, the very moment of the congelation of 
the mafs, it no doubt often happens that thefe two circum- 
ftances are confounded together, and thus caufe many of the 
anomalies and peculiar difficulties with which the fubjeét is 
encumbered. 

The method that is given in moft chemical books for af- 
certaining whether a mafs of metal is a real alloy, or only a 
mechanical mixture, confifts in fufing it with as little heat as 
poflible, and keeping it in this ftate till its component parts 
feparate from, each other, like oil from water, according to 
their refpective fpecific gravities ; and perhaps there is upon 
the whole no other way equally fimple and practicable of 
effecting this; at the fame time that it is liable to a number 
of errors. In the firft place, when experimenting at high 
temperatures, it is very difficult and indeed impoflible to 
preferve an equal degree of heat through the procefs, and it 
is highly probable that a metallic combination may take 
place at a mere melting heat, which is decompofed by a 
higher one, or vice ver. If this may happen in alloys that 
confft of only two materials, it is fill more likely to do fo 
when three or a ftill greater number of metals are united into 
one mafs. Thus, if an alloy made of one part zinc and two 
of mercury be mixed with another of one part bifmuth and 
one mercury, the whole may be fufed together by a heat 
juft fufficient to make them flow, may be kept in fufion for 
a confiderable time, and then poured into a melting cone 
without any feparation of the conftituent parts ; but when 
the alloy is heated fo as to make the mercury boil, the 
greater part of the zinc immediately rifes to the furface and 
feparates, owing to the deftruction of the equilibrium between 
the antagonift affinities, by the prefence of a certain quantity 
of caloric. 

Again, fuppofing no change in the affinities to take place, 
if the mixed metals are nearly of the fame fufibility and 
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{pecific gravity, a fpontaneous feparation by fufion is fearcely 
to be expected : fo alfo, if they differ in thefe two particulars, 
and the metal of eaficft fufion is of the greateit {pecific 
gravity, as in an alloy of copper and lead, where the twe 
parts are in equal proportions, the firft effect of the heat 
will be the feparation of part of the lead before the mais 
enters into fufion, this will occupy the bottom of the cru- 
cible, and the fufibility of the alloy decreafing by the gradual 
feparation of the lead, a temperature nearly equal to the 
melting heat of copper will be required to bring the whole 
to a fluid itate ; whem this is effected, the lead receiving the 
firft impreffion of the heat as it enters the crucible from 
below, being alfo covered with melted copper, will bemade 
to boil, and in confequence will be continually thrown up 
into the copper notwithftanding its fuperior fpecific gravity. 

The only way, therefore, of determiniag with certainty 
the difference between an alloy and a mere mixture, is by a 
comparifon of the properties of the compound with thofe 
of its elements, which if they are not intermediate, nor caufed 
by mere mechanical action on each other, may be received 
as adequate evidence of a proper chemical union. Here, 
however, a number of difficulties and doubts, as yet wholly 
uninveftigated.and incapable of being refolved by common 
cafes of affinity, require examination. 

If two metals being fufed together produce a mafs, whofe 
fpecific gravity is either greater or lefs than the mean f{pecific 
gravity of its elements, the refult is faid to be an alloy, or 
proper chemical combination. How few however, if even 
any experiments for the purpofe of afcertaining this have 
been made with fufficient care? It is not enough that the 
fpecific gravity of each’of the fimple metals fhould be taken 
and compared with that of the alloy; but they ought to 
have been previoufly melted by themfelves, and cooled in the 
fame circumttances to which the alloy was afterwards to be 
expofed. For example, fuppofe .an alloy to be made of 
copper and gold, equal parts ; the copper to have been cut 
off from a piece of hard wire, and the gold to have been 
laminated, the fpecific gravity of the firlt will be nearly 
8.87 and of the latter 19.36; the two metals being thoroughly 
mixed by fufion, and either left to cool in the crucible or 
poured into a meltiag cone, are then weighed in the hydrof- 
tatic balance, and the difference or agreement between the 
{pecific gravity of the alloy and the mean gravity of the 
materials, is confidered as a fair ground of inference for the 
reality of chemical combination, or the contrary. But the 
{pecific gravity of copper cooled flowly and not wire- drawn 
is only 7.78, and that of gold in the fame circumftances is 
19-25; now the alloy is precifely in this ftate, having been 
merely melted and cooled gradually; if therefore no che- 
mical combination whatever had taken place, yet the fpecific 
gravity of the alloy, inftead of being = 14.11, as deduced 
by calculation from that of the materials, would be = 13.51, 
merely from the circumitance of flow cooling without com- 
preffion. By cooling a malleable metal fuddenly, as by 
pouring it into cold water, it becomes hard, and in fome 
degree brittle, refembling in this refpeét a piece of the fame 
metal that has been laminated without fubfequent annealing ; 
the {pecific gravity of the laminated metal is increafed, and 
probably the fame effect is produced by the fudden cooling : 
thus a great feeming change in f{pecifie gravity may exilt 
where there is none in fact. Befides, it is pofhble that a real 
alteration of fpecific gravity may appear in a mixture of two 
metals, which, inftead of being an evidence of chemical com- 
bination fhall be merely the effe&t of the hardnefs and 
tenacity of one of them. It is well known that all metals 
expand by heat, and alter their dimenfions when pafling se 
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the fluid to the folid ftate, Let AB thenhe a binary mix- 
ture of three parts A, and one B; A isthe leatt fufible of 
the two and contraéts leaft in cooling; it will neceflarily 
happen therefore, upon the fuppofition that no chemical 
affinity fubfilts between them, that when they are well 
mixed by fufion and then allowed to cool, A will harden 
firft, and by its excefs in quantity will entirely envelope all the 
melted particles of B with a cruft impenetrable to the air, 
and capable of fupporting’the whole atmofpheric preflure ; 
afterwards B will become folid and contraét, leaving 
part of the cell which it occupied while fluid, a perfect 
vacuum, at the fame time that thefe pores may eafily be 
invilible even. to common magnitiers; hence the refult 
will be a mixture of lefs than the mean fpecific 
gravity. 

The change that takes place in the ductility of metals 
when mixed together is generally brought forwards as one 
of the mott ftriking proofs of chemical combination ; even 
here, however, difficulties occur that have not yet been ex- 

lained. Macquer lays it down as a conftant fact that alloys 
are lefs ductile than the metals of which they are compofed, 
and Gellert in his Chimie Metallurgique infers, that the mix- 
ture of gold with filver is not a true alloy on account of its 
perfect ductility ; from the want of accurate experiments 
it is perhaps impoffible at prefent to determine the quettion ; 
but, fo far from the pofition of Macquer and Gellert being 
univerfally true, the general refult of the faéts which have 
been hitherto afcertained, if rightly underftood, feems to 
render the dire reverfe highly probable; and that the 
brittlenefs of alloys from duétile materials is in all cafes a 
proof of fuperfaturation, or of mere mechanical mixture. 
When to any quantity of pure copper one third of zine is 
added, the alloy called brafs is produced ; and that this is a 
chemical combination between the two metals may be in- 
ferred from the remarkable change of colour and fufibility 
of the mafs; the ductility however of brafs is fully equal 
to that of copper. But if the proportion of zinc is in- 
creafed to an equality with the copper, the colour of the 
alloy, inftead of being yellow like gold, will be nearly a 
medium between that of brafs and of zinc, and its ductility 
will be deftroyed ; thus fhewing, that the point of mutual 
faturation of thefe metals is between one third and a half of 
zinc to two thirds and a half of copper, and alfo that 
brafs has little or no-affinity with zinc. he ductility of 
any metal depends on the ftrong cohefive attraction of its 
particles, which flide upon each other when impreffed by any 
external force inftead of feparating ; now it may readily be 
conceived that two ductile metals being intimately mixed fo 
as that every particle of the one is in contaét with a particle 
of the other, provided no very powerful affinity fubfifts 
between them, may be broken by a blow which would only 
have flightly altered the relative pofition of homogeneous 
cohering particles; and therefore, that 3 brittle mixture of 
two duétile metals does not neceflarily infer a chemical com- 
bination between them. 

Change of colour, in the few cafes in which it occurs, 
provided it is not intermediate between thofe of the elements 
of any alloy, may be confidered as a very probable evidence 
of chemical union; of this kind is the golden colour of 
brafs, and the filvery white of arfenicated copper. But the 
general fimilarity of colour between all the white metals and 
their alloys, confines the application of this external character 
to a very few inftances. 

One of the moft ftriking proofs of a€tual combination 
between the parts of an alloy, or at leaft what is the moft 
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difficult of explanation upon the theory of mere mechanical 
mixture, is a remarkable increafe of fufibility ; this, in almott 
all cafes, is much greater than could be inferred from the 
mean fufibility of its component parts ; thus equal parts of 
tin and iron will melt at the fame temperature as is required 
for equal parts of tin and copper, or bronze, notwitl~ 
ftanding the great difference between the fuling heat 
of copper and iron, when they are each of them pure. 
So alfo an alloy of tin, bifmuth and lead, will melt in 
boiling water, which is a lefs heat than is neceffary for 
the liquefaétion even of bifmuth, the moft fufible of the 
three. 

The oxydability of an alloy is generally either greater or 
lefs than that of the fimple metals. ‘Vin and lead for inftance 
being mixed together and expofed to alow red heat take fire 
and oxydate almoft inftantaneoutly. 

Elective affinity takes place in the combinations of metals, 
as in thofe of all other fubitances ; thus an alloy of copper 
and filver is decompofable by lead. Again certain metals 
refift fuperfaturation, while others may be mixed in almoft all 
proportions, as cobalt may be combined with a certain pro- 
portion of lead, but cannot even be mixed with a larger 
quantity. Thefe enquiries, however, though highly interett- 
ing and intimately conneéted with many of the ufeful arts, 
have been almoit wholly neglected during the laft fifty years ; 
and the experiments of Gellert, Kraaft and Lewis, ftill con- 
tinue to be our only authorities. Many peculiar difficulties 
attend the inveftigation of the general principles, according” 
to which metals act on each other, and the general phenomena 
neceflarily attending fuch a¢tion ; it is a fubjeét that may 
demand the abilities, and will recompence the attention, of the 
greateft and moft accurate philofopher, and which unfor- 
tunately has hitherto received lefs’ notice than any other’ 
branch of chemical enquiry. 

Autoy of coinage. See Assay. 

ALL-SAINTS, in Geography. See Auw-Saints. 

ALL-SEED, in Botany. See Linum and Cueno- 
PODIUM. 

_ ALL-SPICE. -- See: Myrrus. 

ALLSTADT, or Atusterr, in Geography, a very 
ancient town of Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, 
and principality of Kifenach; 26 miles north of Weimar, 
and five fouth-fouth-eaft of Sangerhaufen. The emperor 
Otho had a palace in thistown, and held a diet here in 974. 
It belongs to a bailiwick of the fame name, lying between 


-that of Sangerhaufen in the electorate of Saxony, the prin- 


cipality of Querfurt, and the bailiwick of Bockitedt, in the 
county of Mansfeld. 

ALLUDSJE, a town of Arabia, 14 miles eaft-north- 
eaft of Beitel Fakili. 

ALLUM. See Atum. 

ALLuMBADDY, in Geography, a town of Hindoftan, in the 
country of the Myfore, 63 miles eaft of Seringapatam, and 
50 fouth of Bangalore. 

Axtum Bay, lies round the Nerpves point, or north 
eaft from the rocks fo called, at the weft end of the Ifle of 
Wight, on the coaft of Hampfhire. It has good anchorage, 
and a fufficient depth of water, not far from the bottom of 
the bay, and out of the ftrong run of the tide, which is fre- 
quently very rapid, and accelerates or retards the motion of 
a veflel, as a fhip fails with or againft its direGion, to an 
aftonifhing degree. 

ALLUMHE'E, Fr., in Heraldry, a term applied to the 
a a a bear, or other beaft, when they are drawn {parkling 
and red. 
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ALLUMET A, in Aneient Geography, the name of an 
ancient people of Arabia Felix. 

ALLUMINOR, from the French al/umer, to lighten, is 
ufed for one who coloureth or painteth upon paper or parch- 
ment; and the reafon is, becaufe he gives light and or- 
sument by his colours to the letters, or other figures. Such 
ornaments are ftyled illuminations. The word is ufed in 
itat. 1 Rich. III. cap. 9, But now fuch a perlon is called a 
liminer. 

ALLUMINOUS, any thing that contains a//um, or par- 
takes of the nature and qualities of that savr. 

Grew ‘deferibes fome extraordinary kinds of alluminous 
earths in the repofitory of the Royal Society. 

Atiuminous Clay, Earth, and Schif, in Agriculture. 
See Cray, Eartu, and Scuist. 

Attuminovus waters, are thofe impregnated with the 
“particles of that falt. 

Alluminous waters make a f{pecies of thofe called mineral 
or medicinal waters. 

We have alfo factitious waters, under the denomination 
of alluminous ; fach as that called in the fhops aqua alluminofa 
magiflerialis. ; 

Its preparation is thus: take of rock-allum, and white 
fublimate, ana 3ii. boil them in rofe and plantain water, 
ana th i. till half is confumed ; filter the remainder, and keep 
it for ufe. 

This is prefcribed againft deformities of the fkin, and 
often for the itch; butit is an uncertain remedy, and not to 
be ufed without caution. 

ALLUSH, or Autusn, in Scripture Geography, a city 
of Idumea, which was one of the ftations of the Liraelites, 
between Dophkah and Rephidim, in their migration from 
the wildernefs of Sin to that of Sinai. Numbers, xxxiii. 
13, 14. Enfebius and St. Jerom fix Alluth near Gabala, 7. e. 
Petra, the capital of Arabia Petrea. In the accounts of 
the empire, it is fituated in the third Paleftine, and by 
Ptolemy among the cities of Idumea. It is alfo called 
Eluza or Chaluza. The Jerufalem Targum, in Gen, xxv. 
18. and in Exod. xvi. 22. tranflates the defert of Seir by 
Allufh. Calmet. 

ALLUSION, Attusio, formed of ad, and /udere, to 
play, ia Rhetoric, a figure whereby fomething is applied to, 
or underftood of ancther, by reafon of fome fimilitude of 
name, or found. 

Camden defines allufion a dalliance, or playing with words 
alike in found, but unlike in fenfe; by changing, adding, 
or fubtracting a letter, or two ; whence words refembling 
one another become applicable to different fubjects. Thus 
the Almighty, if we may ufe facred authority, changed 
Abram, 7. ¢. high father, into Abraham, i. 0. father of 
many.—Thus the Romans played on their tippling emperor 
Tiberius Nero, by calling him Biberius Mero: and thus in 
-Quinétilian the four fellow Placidus is called Acidus. 

Allufion is a fpecies of Comparison, not extending to 
a Sime, and confifting chiefly in comparing one fact with 
another. ‘The moft fanciful and poetical is, when two facts, 
bearing a remote refemblance ina few circumitances, are 
compared; of which we have a beautiful example in one of 
Dr. Ogden’s fermons. “ If it be the obfcure, the minute, 
the ceremonial parts of religion for which we are contending’, 
though the triumph be empty, the difpute is dangerous ; 
like the men of Ai we purfue, perhaps, fome little party 
‘that flies before us, and are anxious that not a ftraggler 
fhould efcape, but when we look behind us we behold our city 
jn flames”? Lowth’s LeGtures by Gregory, vol. 1. p. 251. 
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Allufions are nearly allied to what we popularly cal] 
DUNS» 

ALLUVIAL Limestone, in Agriculture, a fort of foft 
limeftone found in many diftriéts, fuppofed to have been 
formed in the early ages of the world by the difpofition of 
calcareous matters held in the ftate of folution in water. 
This kind of limeftone is fuppofed by Dr. Darwin, in his 
Philofophy of Agriculture, to contain magnefia, which it 
probably may have acquired from the fea-water in which it 
was originally diffolved. Such limeftone as contains mag- 
nefia has been found, by the experiments of Mr. Tennant, 
to be much lefs ufeful when burnt into lime, for the purpofes 
iB agriculture, than fuch as is purely of the calcareous 

ind. 

ALLUVION, Attuvio, formed of adluc, I wafh to, 
compounded of ad and /avo, in the Civil Law, a gradual 
addition or accretion made along the fea-fhore, or the banks 
of large rivers. 

The civil law places alluvion among the lawful means of 
acquifition ; and defines it to be a latent, imperceptible ac- 
cretion.—Hence, where any confiderable portion of ground 
is torn away at once, by an inundation, and joined to fome 
neighbouring eftate, this is not acquired by right of allu- 
vion, but may be claimed again by the former owner. 

Braéton fays, that if an ifland arife in the middle of a 
river, it belongs in common to thofe who have lands on each 
fide of it; but if it be nearer to one bank than the other, 
it belongs only to him who is proprietor of the neareft 
fhore; which is agreeable to the civil law. However, if 
the whole foil of the river is the freehold of any one 
man, as it ufually is when a feveral fifhery is claimed, in this 
cafe it feems juft, and fuch is the conftant pra€tice, that the 
eyotts or little iflands, arifing in any part of the river, fhall 
be the property of him who owneth the pifcary and the foil. 
But if a new ifland rife in the fea, though the civil law gives 
it to the firft occupant, yet ours gives it to the king. And 
as to lands gained from the fea, either by alluvion, by the 
wafhing up of fand and earth, fo as in time to make terra 
firma, or by dereliéion, as when the fea fhrinks back below 
the ufual water-mark ; in thefe cafes the law is held to be, 
that if this gain be by little and little, by {mall and imper- 
ceptible degrees, it fhall go to the owner of the land adjoin- 
ing ; for de minimis non curat lex: and, befides, thefe 
owners being often lofers by the breaking in of the fea, or 
at charges to keep it out, this poffible gain is therefore a 
reciprocal confideration for fuch poffible charge or lofs. But 
if the alluvion or derelition be fudden and confiderable, in 
this cafe it belongs to the king ; for, as the king is lord of 
the fea, and fo owner of the foil while it is covered with 
water, it is but reafonable he fhould have the foil when the 
water has left it dry; fo that the quantity of ground 
gained, and the time during which it is gaining, are the 
circumftances that make it either the king’s, or the fubje&’s 
property. In the fame manner, if a river, running between 
two lordfhips, by degrees gains upon the one, and thereby 
leaves the other dry ; the owner who lofes his ground thus 
imperceptibly, has no remedy ; but if the courfe of the 
river be changed by a fudden and violent flood, or other 
hafty means, and thereby a man lofes his ground, it is faid 
that he fhall have what the river has left in any other place, 
as a recompence for this fudden lofs. And this law of allu- 
vions and dereliétions, with regard to rivers, is nearly the 
fame in the Imperial law ; from whenee our determinations 
feem to have been declared and adopted ; but we ourfelves, 
as iflanders, ce applied them to marine increafes ; and 
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have given our fovereign the prerogative he enjoys, that 
whatever hath no other owner is vefted by law in the king. 
Blackft. Com. vol. ii. p. 262, 8vo. 

Great alterations are made in the face and limits of coun- 
ties, by alluvions of the fea, rivers, &c. Whole plains 
are fometimes formed by alluvions.. It is controverted whe- 
ther alluvions fhould be confidered as fruits, and as fuch ac- 
eruing to u/ufruduaries. 

Actuvion of the fea, in Agriculture, fignifies fuch kinds 
of foil as are formed by the depofition of various forts of 
matters, held in folution either by the fea, or larger rivers, 
from their overflowing their banks. The depth of foils 
formed in this way are various according to particular cir- 
cumftances. It is obferved by Mr. Young in his agricul- 
tural furvey of Lincolnfhire, that the marfh land im the 
vicinity of Winteringhame, is a tract of alluvion of the 
Humber, depofited to the depth of fix feet, apparently as 
good at the bottom asthe top. Soils of this mixture are 
moftly produdtive, whether grain or grafs be cultivated upon 
them. 3 

ALLY, in matters of Polity, a fovereign prince or ftate, 
that has entered into alliance with others. See ALLIANCE. 

ALMA, in Geography, a river of Ruflia, that takes its 
rife from the mountains of Taurida. 

Ama, in Ancient Geography, a river of Italy, in Etruria. 

Ama, or Atmus, a mountain of Illyria, in the vicinity 
of Serintum. The emperor Probus planted vines on it, 
which he conveyed from Italy. 

ALMACANTARS, AtmacantTaras, or ALMICAN- 
CHARATH, in Affronomy. See ALMUCANTARS. 

Apmacantars faf. See Armucanrars flaf. 

ALMACARON, or Armazeron, in Geography, a for- 
tified fea-port town of Spain, in the province of Murcia, 
at the mouth of the river Guadalantin, on the Mediterranean, 
which has mines of alum in its neighbourhood, is fituated 
20 miles welt of Carthagena. On the welt fide is a caftle, 
and on the eaft a rock with a watch-tower upon it. N, lat. 
37° 28'. W. long. 0° 56’. 

ALMADA, a fmall market town of Portugal, on the 
gulf formed by the a hae over againft Lifbon. It has a 
church on the fummit of a hill, and the Englifh hofpital at 
the foot of it. 3 

ALMADE, in Sea-language, a {mall veffel ufed by the 
negroes of Africa, about four fathoms long ; and made 
ufually of the bark of a tree. 

The fame name is alfo given to the veffels of Calicut in 
India, which are eighty feet long, and fix or feven broad, 
and fquare fterned. Thefe are otherwife denominated ca- 
thuri. ‘They go with great fwiftnefs. Witfen fays, that 
they are twelve or thirteen paces long, fharp at head and 
flern, and that they are moved both by fails and oars. 

ALMADEN, in Geography, a {mall town. of Spain 
in the kingdom of Seville, and province of La Mancha, 
near which are mines of quickfilver ; 13 leagues fouth-weit 
of Civdad-Real. 

ALMADIA, a fortrefs of Afia, in the province of 
Curdeftan, 50 miles fouth-weft of Betlis. 

ALMADRONES, a town or village of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Fez, near Cape Spartel. The bay faces 
the Atlantic Ocean, and lies under the lee of Cape Spartel 
on the fouth. The road is fafe, and has good anchorage, 
and is well fheltered from north and eaft winds, but expofed 
to the fouth and weft. When the wind fhifts to the weft, 
and fouth-weft of this point, fhips fhould be prepared for 
‘putting to fea, and take fhelter round the point in Tangier 
bay. 
= Vou. I: 
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ALMZENA. See Aumana. 

ALMAGEST, the name of a celebrated work, come 
pofed by Ptolemy, and confifting of 13 books; being a 
collection of many of the obfervations and problems of the 
ancients, relating both to geometry and aftronomy. It con- 
tains a catalogue of the fixed ftars with their places, 
befides numerous records of eclipfes, the motions of the 
planets, &c. being the firft work of the kind that has been 
tranf{mitted to us, it is valuable to aftronomers. 

In the original Greek it was called curakis pnyssn, g. d. 
greatef? confirudion, or colleéion: which laft word megifle, 
joined to the particle a/, gave occafion to its being called 
almageft by the Arabians, who found it at Alexandria, in 
Egypt, on their capture of that kingdom, and tranflated it 
into their tongue about the year 827, by order of the caliph 
Almamon.—The Arabic word is almaghefi. It was firft 
tranflated into Latin about the year 1230, by favour of the 
emperor Frederic IT. But the Greek text was not known in 
Europe till about the beginning of the rsth century, when 
it was brought from Conftantinople, then taken by the Turks, 
by George, a monk of Trebizond, who tranflated it into - 
Latin ; and this tranflation has been frequently publifhed. 

Ricciolus alfo publifhed, in 1651, a body of Aftronomy, 
which he entitles, after Ptolemy, the new Aimagef?: being a 
colleGtion of ancient and modern obfervations and difcoveries 
in that feience. 

We have alfo a botanical A/mage/?, compofed by Plukenet, 
being a kind of pinax, or general index of plants, containing 
the proper and defcriptive names of upwards of fix thoufand. 
To which, in a fupplement, fince publifhed by the fame 
author, have been added above one thoufand others. Alma- 
geftum Botanicum, five Phytographiz Plucnetiane Onomaifti- 
con, &c. Lond. 1696. fol. 

ALMAGRA, in Natural Hiffory, a name given in later 
ages to an earth of theocure kind, called fi atticum by the 
ancients. It is an ochre of a fine and deep red, with fome 
admixture of purple, very heavy, and of a denfe yet friable 
ftruture, and rough duity furface. It adheres very firmly 
to the tongue, and melts freely and eafily in the mouth, and 
is of an auftere and ftrongly aftringent tafte; it flains the 
fkin in touching it, and ferments very violently with acid 
menftruums; by which fingle quality, it is fufficiently dif- 
tinguifhed from the fi /yricum, to which it has in many 
refpects a great affinity. It is found in immenfe quantities, 
in many parts of Spain; and in Andalufia there are ina 
manner whole mountains of it. It is ufed in painting, and 
in medicine, being a very valuable aftringent. 

ALMAGRO, Dixco ps, in Biographyand Hiffory, one of 
the colleagues and rivals of Francifco Pizarro, and Ferdinando 
de Luque in the conqueft of Peru, was probably a foundling 
of obfeure birth and unknown parentage, and derived his name 
from the village in which he was born, about the year 1463. 
Although he was uninftruéted in reading and writing, he 
advanced himfelf by military fervice ; and having acquired 
wealth and influence in Panama, he formed an affociation 
with the perfons above-mentioned in 1524, for difcovery and 
conguetft on the coaft of Peru. Each engaged to devote his 
talents and his whole fortune to the adventure, and their 
confederacy for this purpofe was authorized by Pedrarias, the 
governor of Panama. The province afligned to Almagro 
was that of conducting the fupplies of provifions and rein- 
forcements of troops, as Pizarro might need them in the 
profecution of their enterprize. This office he performed 
with perfevering affiduity, though their firft attempts in 1525 
and 1526 were attended with difficulties, which would have 
deterred adventurers lefs ardent than themfelves from renew- 
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ing their efforts. Atlength, however, they difcovered the 
eoalt of Peru, and landed at Tumbez, a place of fome note, 
about three degrees fouth of the line, diftinguithed for its 
ftately temple, and a palace of the Incas, or fovereigns of 
the country. Having in 1528 fettled fome preliminaries, 
and adjufted among themfelves that Pizarro fhould claim the 
{tation of governor, Almagro that of lieutenant governor, 
and Luque the dignity of bifhop in the country which they 
determined to conquer, Pizarro was deputed as their agent 
to Spam, in order to negociate and to obtain further powers 
and {fupplies. In this negociation Pizarro, principally con- 
cerned about his own interefl, negleéted his affociates ; and 
though he obtained for Luque the ecclefiaftical dignity to 
which he afpired, becaufe it did not interfere with his own 
pretentfions, he claimed for Almagro only the command of 
the fortrefs which fhould be ereéted at Tumbez. On his 
return from Spain and arrivalat Panama in 1530, he found 
Almagro fo much exafperated at the manner in which he 
had conduted the negociation, that. he refufed to act with 
fuch a perfidious companion, and determined to form a new 
affociation. Pizarro, however, temporized for the prefent ; 
and by offering voluntarily to relinquith the office of Adelan- 
tado, and promifing to concur in foliciting that title, with 
an independent government for Almagro, he gradually mi- 
tigated the rage of an open-hearted foldier, which had been 
violent, but was not implacable. The confederacy was again 
renewed on its original terms ; and it was agreed, that the 
enterprife fhould be carried on at the common expence of 
the affociates, and that the profits accruing from it fhould 
be equally divided between them. With an armament of 
three {mall veflels, and 180 foldiers, Pizarro failed for Peru 
in February 1531, leaving Almagro at Panama with inftruc- 
tions to follow him with fuch reinforcement as he fhould be 
able to mufter. Having fucceeded in the province of Coaque, 
and obtained from a principal fettlement of the natives rich 
fpoil, he inftantly difpatched one of his fhips to Panama, 
with a large remittance to Almagro, by which means he 
was enabled to complete his reinforcement, which almoft 
doubled the number of Pizarro’s followers, and to land with 
them at St. Michael towards the clofe of the year 1532. 
The Inca Ahatualpa was now in the hands of the Spaniards, 
and when they had received the fum which had been paid 
for his ranfom, Almagro and his followers demanded an 
equal fhare of it; and in order to fecure this obje&, they 
eagerly infilled on putting the Inca to death. Accord- 
ingly he was tried and executed. Ferdinand Pizarro was de- 
puted to fail for Spain with an account of the fuccefs of 
the adventurers, and with remittances of great value; in 
confequence ‘of which his brother’s authority was confirmed 
and enlarged, and Almagro received the honour which he 
had fo long defired. he title of Adelantado, or governor, 
was conferred upon him, with jurifdi€tion over 200 leagues 
of country, ftretching beyond the limits of the province 
allotted to Pizarro. As foon as Almagro was informed, 
that he had obtained the royal rant of an independent go- 
vernment, he attempted to make himfelf matter of Cuzco, 
the imperial refidence of the Incas, under a pretence that it 
lay within the boundaries of his territory. This produced 
new diffenfions between him and Pizarro ; but a new recon- 
ciliation took place, to which was annexed a condition, 
that Almagro fhould attempt the conqueft of Chili, and 
that if this province did not afford an eftabli{hment which 
he thought adequate to his merit and expectation, Pizarro 
engaged to yield up to hima part of Peru. Almagro in 
3535 began his march towards Chili, at the head of 570 
men, and here he fuffered by purfuing a wrong route very 
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great hardfhips and loffes. Whilft he was contending with 
a more vigorous refiftance than the Spaniards had experi= 
enced in other countries, and purfuing his conquelts, he was 
recalled to Peru by the intelligence that Cuzco, as well as 
Lima, were invefted by the natives, who had affembled in 
great numbers to refcue themfelyes from their oppreffors. 
In order to haften his return he purfued a new route; and 
in marching through the fandy plains on the coatft, he fuffered 
from heat and drought calamities, though of a different 
kind, little inferior to thofe in which he had been involved. 
by cold and famine on the fummits of the Andes. He ar- 
rived at Cuzco in a critical moment, and refolved to occupy 
the place both againft the Indians and his Spanifh rivals, 
who were preparing to fupplant him. Having gained a deci- 
five victory over the Peruvians, he proceeded to the gates of 
Cuzco without further interruption; but the Pizarros at- 
tempted to obftruct his entry. Almagro, however, whofe 
open, affable, generous temper, had gained an acceffion 
of many adherents of the Pizarros, who were difgufted with 
their harfh domineering manners, advanced towards the cit 
by night, furprifed the fentinels, and furrounded the houfe 
where the two brothers refided, and compelled them, after 
an obftinate defence, to furrender at difcretion. ,Alma- 
gro’s claim of jurifdiction over Cuzco was univerfally ac~ 
knowledged, and a form of adminiftration eftablifhed in his 
name. ‘his event was the commencement of a civil war; 
and it was foon followed by more bloody f{cenes. In the firft 
attack of a body of foldiers, deputed by Francis Pizarro for 
the relief of his brothers, and which were commanded by 
Alonfo de Alvarado, whofe fidelity Almagro in vain endea- 
voured to corrupt, Almagro fucceeded, and took the comman- 
der and his principal officers prifoners ; but negleGing to im- 
prove the advantages he had gained, he marched back from 
this victory to Cuzco, and there waited the approach of 
Pizarro. Pizarro praétifed his ufual artifice, and Almagro 
was weak enough to fuffer himfelf to be amufed with a 
profpect of terminating their differences by amicable accom- 
modation. he negociation between them was protracted, 
and whilft every day was precious to Almagro, feveral months 
elapfed before they came to any final agreement. In the 
mean while one of the Pizarros and Alvarado found means 
to bribe the foldiers to whofe cuftody they were committed, 
and not only fecured their own efcape, but perfuaded 60 of 
the men who had guarded them to accompany them in their 
flight. The other Pizarro was alfo releafed by the governor. 
Whilft Almagro was thus deluded by a pretended treaty, 
Pizarro was preparing for open hoftility, and he determined 
to fettle the dominion of Peru, not by negociation, but by 
arms. In 1538 an army of 500 men was ready to march for 
Cuzco; and Almagro, inftead of obftructing their progrefs 
in the difficult paffes of the mountains through which they 
marched, waited their arrival in the plains of Cuzco. When 
the two armies met, Almagro, worn out with the fatigues 
of fervice and declining with age, was unable to exert his ufual 
activity ; and obliged to commit the conduét of his troops 
to Orgognez, who, though an officer of great merit, did 
not poflefs the fame afcendant either over the fpirit or affec- 
tions of the foldiers, as the chief whom they had been long 
accultomed to follow and revere. The confli&t was fierce, 
and maintained by each party with equal courage. Orgog- 
nez was wounded, and the rout of Almagro’s troops became 
general. This officer and feveral others were mailacred in 
cold blood, and above 140 foldiers fell in the field. Almagro 
anxioufly obferved from an eminence, to which he was 
conveyed on a litter, the progrefs of the battle, and when 
he witnefled the total defeat of his own troops, he a 
6° the 
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the paffionate indignation of a veteran leader, long accuftomed 
to viGory. Although he endeavoured to fave himfelf by 
flight, he was taken prifoner; and after remaining for fe- 
veral months in cuftody under all the anguifh of fufpence, 
he was impeached of treafon, formally tried and condemned 
to die. Humbled and difpirited in the approach of an ig- 
nominious death, he earneftly fupplicated life ; but all his 
entreaties, which were abject in a degree unworthy of his 
former fame, and all the arguments by which they were en- 
forced, proved ineffeCtual. ‘The Pizzaros were inflexible. 
As foon, however, as Almagro knew his fate to be inevitable, 
he met it with the dignity and fortitude of a veteran. He 
was ftrangled in prifon and afterwards beheaded. He fuffered 
in his 75th year, A. D. 1538, and left one fon by an Indian 
woman of Panama, whom, though at that time a prifoner 
in Lima, he named as fucceffor to his government, in pur- 
fuance of a power which the emperor had granted him. 
Almagro blended with the qualities of intrepid valour, in- 
defatigable activity and infurmountable con{tancy, an open- 
nefs, generofity and candour, that are natural to men whofe 
profeffion is arms; he was, therefore, beloved by his fol- 
lowers, his misfortunes excited their fympathy and pity, and 
his death was fincerely regretted not only by them, but by 
the Indians in general, who regarded him as their protector 
again{t the rigour of the obdurate Pizarro. After his death 
the attachment of his friends was transferred to his fon, who 
‘was now advanced to the maturity of manhood, and who 
poffeffed all the qualities which captivate the affections of 
foldiers. Of a graceful appearance, dextrous at all martial 
exercifes, bold, open, and generous, he feemed to be formed 
for command ; and as his Phe. confcious of his own in- 
feriority from the total want of education, had been very 
attentive to his inftruétion ; and the accomplifhments which 
he had acquired heightened the refpeé& of his followers, who 
were illiterate adventurers; urged likewife by the feelings of 
diftrefs, as well as by fentiments of affection, they ranged 
under his ftandard, and fought deliveranee by his flcill and 
valour from the oppreffions of Pizarro. Their corfultations, 
whilft Pizarro confided in his own fecurity, were directed by 
Juan de Herrada, an officer of great abilities, who had the 
charge of Almagro’s education, with a zeal and authority 
which contributed to their profperous iffue. A  confpiracy 
was formed againft Pizarro, the accomplifhment of which, 
notwith{tanding his vigorous refiftance, terminated in his 
death. The aflaffins, triumphing in their fuccefs and waving 
their bloody fwords, proclaimed the death of the tyrant, and 
compelled the magiftrates and principal citizens of Lima to 
acknowledge Almagro as lawful {weceffor to his father in the 
government. His triumph, however, was of no long 
duration. In 1541 Vaca de Caftro arrived at Quito, and 
produced the royal commiflion, appointing him governor 
of Peru, with the privileges and authority of the deceafed 
Pizarro. His talents and influence overpowered the intereft 
of Almagro; who perceiving the rapid progrefs of dif- 
affetion to his caufe, and wifhing to check it before the 
arrival of Vaca de Caitro, fet out at the head of his troops 
for Cuzco, where the moft confiderable body of opponents 
had ereéted the royal ftandard, under the command of Pedro 
Alvarez Holguin. During his march, Herrada, the guide 
of his counfels, died; and from that time his meafures 
were confpicuous for their violence, but concerted with 
little fagacity, amd executed with no addrefs. At length 
Almagro and Vaca de Caltro met at Chupas, about 200 
miles from Cuzco, on Sept. 16, A.D. 1542; and victory, 
after long remaining doubtful, declared: at lait for the new 
‘governor. Almagro conducted the military operations of the 
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day with a gallant fpirit, worthy of a better caufe and de- 
ferving another fate ; and his sllognees diftinguifhed them- 
{elves by their valour. The carnage was great in proportion 
to the numberof combatants ; of 1400 men, the total amount 
of combatants on both fides, 500 lay dead on the field, and 
the number of the wounded was ftill greater. Almagro 
efcaped, but being betrayed by fome of his own officers, 
was publicly beheaded in Cuzco; and in him the name of 
Almagro, and the fpirit of the party, were extin&t. Mod. 
Un. Hilt. vol. xxxiv. p. 387—480. Robertfon’s Hitt. of 
America, vol. iii. p. 4—114, 8vo. 

Aumacro, in Geography, a town of New Caftile, in 
Spain, and capital of the diftri€t of La Mancha, called 
Campo de Calatrava, and fituate three leagues eaft-fouth-ealt 
of Civdad Real. It was built by the archbifhop Roderic, 
of Toledo, who garrifoned it in 1214, in order to retrain 
the incurfions of the Moors. Its environs are level and 
fertile, and near it are medicinal {prings- 

AULMAGUER, a town of South America, in the 
country of Popayan. 

ALMAIN, James, in Biography, a fcholaftic divine, 
was born at Sens, and became profeffor of divinity at the 
college of Navarre, in Paris, in the year 1508. He wasa 
fubtle logician and metaphyfician, and a ftrenuous advocate 
for the principles of Scotus and Occam. In 1512 he was 
employed ia explaining the book of Sentences, and alfo in 
writing on behalf of Lewis XII. againft pope Julius IT., 
and in vindicating the authority of councils againft a book 
publifhed by cardinal Cajetan. He died at an early age, in 
1515. His philofophical works were, “ A Treatife on 
Phyfics,” printed in 1505; ‘“ Four Treatifes of Ethics,” 
printed in r5ro; feveral treatifes on fchool divinity, and 
others concerning the power of the church. Lugduneus col- 
le&ted and publifhed them at Paris in 1516. His fubtlety, 
it is faid, was equal to his learning; and his application fo 
indefatigable, that he sever fpent fo much asone hour of a 
whole day without reading, writing or teaching. Dupin. 
16th cent. vol. vi. p. 254. Cave Hilt. Lit. vol. ii. p. 242. 
Gen. Dit. 

ALMAJORIFASGO, in Commerce, a term in the Spa- 
nifh American cuftoms, denoting a duty paid in America 
on goods imported and exported, and amounting on an ave- 
rage to 15 per cent. 

ALMALECI, in Medical Hiflory, a celebrated work, 
containing a fyftem of the ancient Arabian phyfic. ° 

The word imports as much as the raya! work. 

Concerning the hiftory, contents, &c. of the almaleci, fee 
Freind’s Hitt. of Phyf. p. ii. p. 36. ’ 

ALMAMON, Atmamun, or Mamon, called alfo Ar- 
DALLAH, in Biography, caliph of Bagdad, and an eminent 
philofopher and aftronomer, was the fon of the caliph Ha- 
run Al Rafhid, and great grandfon of Almanfor. He was 
born on the day when his father fucceeded_ to the caliphate, 
A.D. 786. At the time of his father’s death, A. D. 809, 
he was governor of Khorafan y and he was appointed, by an 
exprefs declaration of Harun, rendered public and folemn by 
being hung up in the Caaba, to be the fucceflor of his bro- 
ther Al Amin, who was now caliph. Al Amin, however, 
conceiving a prejudice againft him, formed a defign to ex- 
clude him from the fucceffion. and ordered the forces in Kho- 
yafan to march immediately to Bagdad. Almamon, not- 
withitanding this unprovoked infult, was faithful to his bro- 
ther, and obliged the people of Khorafan to take the oath 
of allegiance to Al Amin upon his acceflion. ‘The new ca- 
liph addiéted himfelf to drunkennefs and gaming, and en- 
trufted the conceras of government to his prime vifier. Mifled 
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hy this minifter, Al Amin proceeded to avow his en- 
mity againft his brother by aéts of open hoftility, and at 
Ig igth invaded Khorafan with an army of 60,co0 men. As 
he was advancing to the frontiers of the province, Almamon 
prepared to receive him, and appointed Thaher ebn Hofein, 
one of the greateft generals of the age, to the command of 
his army. ‘The caliph’s invading army was foon difperfed. 
Almamon aflumed the title of caliph, and determined to 
maintain it. ‘Thaher purfued the war with vigour and fuc- 
cefs; and fuch was the rapidity of his conquefts, that the 
provinces of Egypt, Syria, Hejaz and Yemen, abandoned 
the intereft of Al Amin, whofe character was generally de- 
tefted; and Almamon was proclaimed caliph in his room. 
The defertion of thefe provinces was foon followed by a 
complete revolution. Al Amin was formally depofed at 
Bagdad, and afterwards affaffinated; and his brother fuc- 
ceeded to the caliphate without any farther oppofition, A. D. 
813. The commencement of his reign, however, was at- 
tended with commotions ; andas he favoured the fect of- Ali, 
his enemies multiplied, and it was with difficulty that the 
difaffeGion, which began to manifeft itfelf, was prevented 
from breaking out into a civil war. Whilft the agitation 
continued, Thaher, the caliph’s general, availed himfelf of 
the opportunity of Almamon’s abfence to acquire the fove- 
reignty of Khorafan, where he formed a Sree which fub- 
fitted for 60 years. As foon as tranquillity was reftored, 
Almamon prefented the plans he had formed for introducing 
literature and fcience into his dominions, and for thus laying 
the foundation .of that diftinguifhed honour with which his 
name has defcended to pofterity. Whilft he refided in Kho- 
rafan he had affembled a number of learned men from va- 
rious countries, and formed them into a fociety or college, 
over which he appointed, as prefident, Mefue of Damafcus, 
a famous Chriftian phyfician. When his father remonttrated 
againft this appointment, becaufe Mefue was a Chriftian, 
he replied, that he had chofen him,.not as a teacher of re- 
ligion, but for the inftruction of his fubjeéts in {cience and 
uleful arts, and that his father well knew, that the moft 
learned men and {kilful artifts in his dominions were Jews 
and Chriftians. Upon his acceffion to the caliphate, he 
made Bagdad the feat of learning, by forming in it an aca- 
demy, and inviting thither eminent men from all quarters. 
He likewife caufed tranflations to be made into Arabic from 
many valuable books in the Greek, Perfian, Chaldean and 
Coptic languages, among which were the works of Ariftotle 
and Galen. He vifited the fchools which he had eftablifhed, 
treated the profeflors with refpe@t, and thus encouraged by 
his example and patronage, every {pecies of mental cultiva- 
tion. In various parts of knowledge, and particularly in 
mathematics, aftronomy and philofophy, he himfelf was a 
confiderable proficient. He caufed Ptolemy’s Almage/? to 
be tranflated in 827, either by Haac ben Honain, according 
to Herbelot, or according to others, by Alhazen ben Jofeph 
and Sergius. He alfo employed the moft fkilful aftrono- 
mers to compofe a body of aftronomical fcience, which full 
fubfifts amongft oriental manufcripts, entitled, “¢ Aftronomia 
elaborata a compluribus, D, D. juffu regis Maimon.”? Hif- 
tory records two obfervations of the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
which were made either by Almamon himfelf, or under his 
immediate aufpices, one at Bagdad, and the other at Damas. 
In the former, conducted by Jahia ben Abilmanfor, Sened 
ben Alis, and Abbas ben Said, the greateft declination of 
the ecliptic was found to be 23° 33/, according to the report 
of Iba Jounis; but. according to Alfragan, 23° 35’. The 
other obfervation was made in the year 233 of the Hegira, 
at Damas, by Chalid ben Abdolmelic, Abultib, Sened ben 
Allis, and Alis ben Ifa, and the refult of it was 23° 33! 52”. 
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This caliph alfo employed able mathematicians to meafure a 
degree of the meridian, upon an extenfive plain in Mefopota- 
mia, called Singiar or Sandjiar; and they found it to con- 
tain 56% miles, each mile being 4000 coudees or cubits, 
But of the precife length of the cubit there have been dif- 
ferent opinions. Abulfeda fays that this cubit contained 
27 inches, each inch being determined by fix grains of barley 
placed fideways ; but Thevenot fays, that 144 grains of bar- 
ley placed in this manner, would give a length equal to 14 
Paris foot, and therefore four cubits would be equal to one 
toife and 9 inches, and therefore 4000 cubits, i.e. 562 miles, 
would give 63,750 toifes. But if the ordinary or royal cu- 
bit of 24 inches was the meafure to which this calculation is 
to be referred, the degree in this eftimate of it would con- 
tain 56,666 toifes. But according to Mafloudi’s valuation 
of acubit, this meafure would confit of 53,123 French toifes. 

In confequence of the encouragement afforded to feience 
by Almamon, the Saracens began to acquire a degree of ci- 
vilization and refinement, which diftinguifhed them at a period 
of very general ignorance and barbarity. But the Mahome- 
tan zealots were alarmed ; and the fcientitic Almamon has 
been reproached by the Sonnites, or orthodox Muflulmen, 
as little better than an infidel. It mutt be acknowledged 
that he manifefted an undifguifed inclination towards the 
party of the Moatazalites, who denied the eternity of the 
Koran, and maintained the do€trine of the free-will of man. 
Some have faid, that in order to quiet the murmurs which 
prevailed againtt him on this account, he once determined to 
evince his zeal for religion by eftablithing a kind of inqui- 
fition, which fhould compel all his fubjects to profefs iflam- 
ifm ; but if this were the cafe, his compulfive plan did not 
comprehend his Chriftian fubje¢ts, and the iflue of his expe- 
riment was the introduction of univerfal toleration. 

In the progrefs of his reign he aflifted Thomas, a Greek, 
who, in 822, made war again{t Michael the Stammerer, 
emperor of Conftantinople, and befieged his capital; but 
the expedition was on his part unjuft, and terminated in the 
imprifonment and death of Thomas. In his war againtt the 
Greeks, in 829 and 830, he was more fuccefsful, took feve- 
ral places, and widely ravaged their territories. In 831 he 
made an expedition into Egypt, and there fuppreffed a re- 
bellion. Here he difcovered a great treafure which had been 
buried under two columns by Merwan, the laft caliph of the 
houfe of Ommijah. He difplayed his love of fcience by 
erecting a new mikias or nilometer, for meafuring the increafe 
of the Nile, and repairing one that was decayed. In his 
return from Egypt, in 833, he penetrated into the territories 
of the Greek emperor, as far as Tarfus in Cilicia; and in 
his way towards Bagdad, he encamped on the banks of a ri- 
ver Badandun, and quenched his thirft by drinking freely of 
its cool waters; and he alfo partook plentifully of fome dates, 
to which he had accefs. This repaft brought on a fever 
which endangered his life. In the profpec of diffolution, 
he wrote letters to the provinces, declaring his brother Mo- 
taflem his fucceffor, and then waited the event which he ap- 
prehended. Afteralong ftruggle, he exclaimed, “ O thou 
who never dieft, have mercy on me, a dying man!” and 
then expired at the age of 48 or 49 years, after a reign 
of twenty years and fome months. His body was buried 
at Tarfus, and this cireumftance fome zealots interpreted as a 
token of reprobation. 

Science humanized the temper of this Saracen caliph ; 
and in contemplating his character, we cannot do lefs than 
admire his liberality and beneticence. As an inftance of his 
clemency and magnanimity, his conduét towards his uncle 
and rival, Ibrahim, deferves to be recorded. When he was 
difcovered, after having been concealed for fome years, and 
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brought to the caliph, under an unanimous fentence of cons 
demnation by the council: ‘ Your counfellors (faid Ibra- 
him), judged according to the cuitomary rules of political 
government : if you pardon me, you will not, indeed, judge 
according to precedent, but you will have no equal among 
fovereigns.”? The caliph then tenderly embracing him, re- 
plied, with great emotion, “ Uncle, be of good cheer; I 
will not do you the leaft injury :”” and he not only pardoned 
him, but granted him a rank and fortune fuitable to his birth. 
Upon being complimented by his courtiers for this generous 
a@, he exclaimed, in the fulnefs of his heart, «Oh! did 
men but know the pleafure I feel in pardoning, all who have 
offended me would come and confefs their faults !’? Modern 
Un. Hift. vol. ii. p. 176—202. Montucla Hilt. des Ma- 
thematiques, tom. i. p. 356—359. 

ALMANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Macedonia, 
mentioned by Livy, fituate on the river Axius, and probably 
not far from Bylazora. 

ALMANAC, a calendar or table, in which are fet down 
the days and feafts of the year, the rifing and fetting of the 
fun, the courfe and phafes of the moon, the eclipfes of both 
luminaries, &c. for each month of the year. 

- The original of the word is-much controverted among 
grammarians.—Some derive it from the Arabic particle a/ 
and manach, to count; whence is naturally enough derived a/ 
manach, the diary. Others, and among them Scaliger, rather 
derive it from a/, and powaxos, the courfe of the months: 
which is contradicted by Golius, who advances another opi- 
nion. He fays, that, throughout the Eaft, it is the cuftom 
for fubjeGs, at the beginning of the year, to make prefents 
to their princes ; and, among the rei, the aftrologers prefent 
them with their ephemerides for the year enfuing ; whence 
thofe ephemerides came to be called a/manha, i. e. hand- 
fels, or new-year’s gifts.—T'o fay no more, Verftegan writes 
the name a/mon-at; and makes it of Saxon original. Our 
anceftors, he obferves, ufed to carve the courfes of the moon, 
of the whole year, upon a fquare ftick, or block of wood, 
which they called a/-monaght , q. d. all-moonheed. 

The ufe of almaffacs or diaries, containing a great variety 
of aftrological and agricultural records,and of othersfan@tioned 
by a prevalent fuperitition, was very common among the 
Arabians ; and it is natural to imagine, that from them, by 
means of the Saracens, it was introduced into European na- 
tions. The prefent form and method of almanacs have been 
afcribed to Regiomontanus, who is faid to have firft publith- 
ed, in 1474, analmanac, refembling that of the moderns, and 
containing the chara¢ters of each year and month, predic- 
tions of eclipfes and other celeftial phafes, calculations of the 
motions of the planets, &c. 

The modern almanac anfwers to the Fast of the ancient 
Romans. 

For the conftru@tion of an almanac: 1ft. Compute the 
fun’s and moon’s place for each day of the year; or take 
them from ephemerides. 2d. Find the dominical letter, and, 
by means of it, diitribute the calendar into weeks. 3d. 
Compute the time of Eafter, and thence fix the other move- 
able feafts. 4th. Add the immoveable feafts, with the names 
of the martyrs. 5th. To every day add the fun’s and moon’s 
place, with the rifing and fetting of each luminary ; the 
length of day and night ; the twilight, and the afpects of 
the planets. 6th. Add, in the proper places, the chief 
phafes of the moon, and the fun’s entrance into the cardinal 
points, z.c. the folitices and equinoxes ; together with the rifing 
and the fetting, efpecially helfacal, of the planets, and chief 
fixed ftars ; means for each of which will be found under 
the proper heads. The duration of the twilights, or the end 
of the evening and beginning of the morning twilight; to- 
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gether with the fun’s rifing and fetting, and the length of days? 
may be transferred from the almanac of one year into that of 
another ; the differences in the feveral years being too {mall 
to be of any confideration in civil life. 

Hence it appears, that the conftru€tion of an almanac is 
neither myiterious nor difficult ; if accefs be had to the tables 
of the heavenly motions. 

Some divide almanacs into public and private, perfect and 
imperfect, heathen and chriftian, book-almanacs and fheet- 
almanacs. Public almanacs are thofe of a larger fize, fuch 
as fheet almanacs, ufually hung up for common or family ufe ; 
private are thofe of a fmaller form, of which there is a great 
variety, to be carried about either in the hand, infcribed ona 
ftaff, or in the pocket: perfect almanacs are thofe which have 
the dominical letters, as well as primes and feafts infcribed 
on them ; imperfeé are thofe which have only the primes 
and immoveable feafts. Till about the fourth century, al- 

nanacs bear the marks of heathenifm ; from that age to the 
feventh, they are generally divided between heathenifm and 
chriftianity ; and from that time they have been altogether 
chriftian. 

Almanacs vary in their contents and the mode of their 
compofition; fome containmg more points, others fewer. 
The eflential part is the calendar of months and days, with 
the rifings and fettings of the fun, age of the moon, &c. To 
thefe are added’ various parerga, aftronomical, aftrological, 
meteorological, chronological, and even poiitical, rural, medi- 
cal, &c.; as calculations and accounts of eclipfes, folar in- 
grefles, afpeéts and configurations of the heavenly bodies, 
lunations, heliocentrical and geocentrical motions of the pla- 
nets, prognoftics of the, weather, and predictions of other 
events, tables of the planetary motions, the tides, terms, in- 
tereit, twilight, equation, kings, &c. 

Henry III. of France very prudently decreed, by an or- 
donnance of 1579, that * no almanac-maker fhould prefume 
£ to give predictions relating to civil affairs, either of ftates, 
£ or private perfons, in terms either exprefs or covert. 

The almanac, annexed to the book of Common Prayer, is 
part of the law of England, of which the courts mutt take 
notice in the returns of writs, &c. For afcertaining many 
circumitances relative to a particular day paft, the court hath 
determined by an infpeétion of the almanac. Upon a writ 
ef error from an inferior court, the error affigned was, that 
the judgment was given on a Sunday, the day being 26 Feb. 
26 Eliz.; and it appearing, by infpeGtion of the alma- 
nacs of that year, that the 26th of February actually 
fell upon a Sunday, this was held to bea fufficient trial, 
and that a trial by Jury was not neceflary, although it was 
an error in fa& ; and fo the judgment was reverfed. But in 
all thefe cafes, the judges, if they conceive a doubt, may or- 
der it to be tried by Jury. Black{t. Com. vol. iti. p. 333. 
For every almanac or calendar for one year or lefs, the fol- 
lowing ftamp duties fhall be paid, viz. 

TG OQ PAANe C232 40191 24s 
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In the whole amount the flamp duty is 8d. And for eve 
almanac ferving more than a year, the fame duty hall be paid 
for each year: but perpetual almanacs pay for three years 
only. g Ann.c. 23. 30 Geo. II. c. 19. and by ro Ann. 
c. 1g. all books and pamphlets ferving chiefly to the pur- 
pofe of almanacs, fhall be charged as fuch. If an almanac 
contains more than one fheet, one fheet only need be ftamped ; 
and every almanac fhall be fo printed that fome part of the 
print fhall be upon the ftamp. g Ann. c. 23. §. 26, 21 Geo. 
JIL. c. 56. §. 3. Selling almanacs unftamped incurs a pe- 
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‘nalty, upon conviction before one jultice on the oath of one 
witnefs, of commitment to the houfe of correétion fora term 
not exceeding three months ; and the perfon apprehending 
fuch an offender, fhall receive a reward of 20 fhillings. 16 Geo. 
DMsic; 26. §: 5- 301 Geol. e9ahs 26: 

In the Philofoph. Collect. we have a perpetual almanac, 
defcribed by Mr. R. Wood. 

Many forms of a head-almanac have been propofed in 
foie of our periodical publications ; but the following dif- 
tich will very well anfwer the purpofe : 


“© At Dover Dwells George Brown Efquire ; 
‘Good Chriftopher Finch, And David Frier.”” 


The twelve words anfwer to the twelve months ; the firft 
letter of each word ftands in the calendar againit the firit day 
of the correfponding month ; and if the dominical letter is 
known, it is eafy to find on what day of the week any day 
of the month will fall throughout the year. In 1802, C 
being the dominical letter, Dec. 25 is Saturday, becaufe the 
firft day denoted by F is Wednefday. 

Atmanac, among Antiquaries. See Runic Staffs. 

ALMANAC, nautical, and affronomical ephemeris, is a kind 

-of national almanac, publifhed annually, by anticipation, 
under direction of the commiffioners of longitude. Befide 
every thing effential to general ufe that is to be found in 
any almanac hitherto publifhed, it contains many new and 
interefting particulars ; more efpecially, the diftances of the 
moon from the fun and fixed ftars for every three hours of 
apparent time, adapted to the meridian of Greenwich, by 
comparing which with the diftances carefully obferved at fea, 
the mariner may readily, and with little danger of miftake, 
infer his longitude to a degree of exactnefs, that may be 
thought fuflicient for moft nautical purpofes. 
publication of it is chiefly defigned to facilitate the ufe of 
Mayer’s lunar tables, by fuperfeding the neceffity of intri- 
cate calculations, in determining the Lonerrupe at fea. It 
began with the year 1767, has been continued ever fince, and 
greatly contributes to the improvement of aftronomy, geo- 
graphy and navigation. In this almanac the fun’s longi- 
tude, and every thing relating to it, have been always 
inferted, as computed from Mayer’s tables, printed under 
the infpection of Dr. Mafkelyne, the aftronomer royal, 
and publithed in 17703 and both the fun’s place and the 
moon’s place are inferted in the almanacs from the year 
1791, as computed from Mayer’s tables, and Mr. Ma- 
fon’s tables of 1780, duly correéted. In the ephemeris 
of 1803, the latitudes as well as longitudes of the ftars are 
propofed to be thoroughly correéted ; and the moon’s dif- 
tances from them computed by the late Mr. Taylor’s accu- 
rate tables of logarithmic fines and tangents to every fecond 
of the quadrant. The calculations of the planets’ places 
have been made for every ephemeris, beginning with that of 
1780, from M. De la Lande’s tables, contained in the fecond 
edition of his aftronomy ; and thofe of the eclipfes of Jupi- 
ter’s fatellites were made from Mr. Wargentin’s tables, an- 
nexed to thofe of De la Lande, thofe of the fecond fatellite 
excepted, which are inferted from new tables of Mr. War- 
gentin annexed to the nautical almanac of 1779. ‘To the 
nautical almanacs from 1795 to 1804, both inclufive, are 
added the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, computed to mean 
time, from M. De Lambre’s new tables, anrexed to the third 
edition of M. De la Lande’s aftronomy. ‘To the almanacs 
of feveral years, fince the commencement of this ufeful pub- 
lication, many valuable papers have been added, which are 
more directly or indirectly conneéted with its general con- 
tents and principal objeét. The articles of the ephemeris 
are enumerated and explained, together with thofe of the 
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 Requifite Tables,” conneéted with them, but feparately 
publifhed, and examples of their ufe are adduced in the ap- 
pendix annexed to them. See Loneirunr. 

ALMANAR, in the Arabian 4frology, denotes the pre- 
eminence, or prevalence of one planet over another. 

ALMANDIN, or Avasannin, a precious ftone of the 
ruBY kind, fomething fofter than the oriental rubby ; and, 
as to colour, partaking more of that of the granite than the 
ruby. 

It is ranked among the richeft of ftones, and takes its 
name from Alabanda, a city of Caria, whence Pliny fays it 
was brought. 

ALMANSOR, Atmansur, or Atmanzor, the ViGo- 
rious, in Biography and Hijlory, the {urname of Abu Jaafar, 
fecond caliph of the houfe of Al Abbas, or the Abaflides, fuc- 
ceeded his brother Abu! Abbas Al Saffah, A.D. 753, inthe 
year of the Hegira 136, and was inaugurated at Al Hathe- 
miyah in the following year. His right of acceffion, though 
Al Saffah had declared him prefumptive heir of the crown,and 
he had been proclaimed caiiph in the imperial city of Anbar, 
then the capital of the Moflem empire, was, immediatel 
upon his inauguration, difputed by his uncie Abdallah ebn 
Ali, who caufed himfelf to be recognized as caliph at Da- 
mafcus. In order to fupport his pretenfions, he colleéted 
a numerous army in Arabia, Syria and Mefopotamia, and 
marched to the banks of the Mafius, near Nifibis, where he 
encamped. Here he was harafled for five months by Abu 
Moflem, who had the command of Almanfor’s forces, af- 
fembled in Perfia, Khorafan and Irak ; and at length, A. D. 
7545 totally defeated. After this victory, and notwithftand- 
ing the fervices which Abu Moflem had rendered to the fa- 
mily of Al Abbas, he became an object of jealoufy, and was 
affaffinated by order of Almanfor in his own prefence. See 
Axsu Mostem. The death of Abu Moflem was fucceeded 
by the rebellion of Sinon, a magian, who having feized on 
the treafures of the deceafed governor of Khorafan, excited 
the people of that country to a revolt ; but this inlurreétion 
was foon quelled by Jamhur ebn Morad, the general of Al- 
manfor. ‘The fpoil obtained by this victory was avaricioufly 
feized by the caliph, and the outrage fo incenfed Jamhur, 
that he immediately turned his arms againit his matter; but 
he was foon defeated by the caliph’s forces. About this 
time Theodorus, patriarch of Antioch, having been deteéted 
in an illicit correfpondence with the Grecian emperor, was 
banifhed into an ob{cure part of Paleftine, and the Chriftians 
in the dominions of the caliph were prohibited from building 
or repairing any churches, and laid under feveral other re- 
ftraints. 

In 757 Almanfor fent a large army into Cappadocia, forti- 
fied the city of Malatia or Melitene, garrifoned it with gooo 
men, and depolited in it a great part of his treafures. But 
in this year he was attacked by the Rawandians, a fect of 
believers in the Metempfycholis, fo called from their head 
or founder Al Rawand. The followers of this chief affem- 
bled at Al Hafhemiyah, where the caliph refided, and by 
the ceremony of going in proceffion round his palace, as the 
religious Moflems go round the Caaba, intimated their pur- 
pole of invoking him as a deity, and paying him divine ho- 
nours. ‘The caliph provoked, as it is faid, by their impiety, 
ordered feveral of thefe feétaries to be imprifoned; upon 
which their refentment was roufed, and they formed a de- 
fign of affaffinating him. ‘Their intention, however, was de- 
feated by the generous interpofition of Maan ebn Zaidet, an 
Ommiyan chief, who had been under a neceflity of conceal- 
ing himfelf from the caliph’s refentment. Notwithftanding 
his refeue, the infult he had received in his capital induced 
him to build a new city on the banks of the Tigris, and there 
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to fix his refidence. "This circumftance gave occafion to his 
building the city of Bagdad, A. D. 762. In the preceding 
year he received information that a defign had been formed 
to dethrone him; but the plot being difcovered, all who 
were direétly or indireétly concerned in it were feverely pu- 
nifhed ; and moft of them were by cruel treatment put to 
death. His uncle Abdallah fhared the fate of other rebels ; 
for haying been allured to his court by aflurances of pardon 
and protection, he placed him ina building, which was fo con- 
{tructed, that it fell and crufhed him inits ruins. Soon after 
Almanfor had fixed his refidence at Bagdad, A. D. 768, he. 
was cured of a dangerous diforder by the advice of a famous 
Chrittian phyfician, whofe name was George ebn Bahtifhua 
Ai Jondifaburi. The caliph, as a recompence, prefented 
him with three beautiful Greek girls, and a confiderable fum 
of money ; but the girls were fent back, with a declaration 
onthe part of George, who was married to a wife old and in- 
firm, of which Almanfor was previoufly apprifed, that it was 
not lawful for a Chriftian to have more than one wife at a 
time. The phyfician’s conduct on this occafion, whilft it 
furprifed the caliph, raifed him in his efteem, and was fol- 
lowed by a profufion of favours. Almanfor in his fucceeding 
military tranfaCtions was generally victorious. ‘Towards his 
Chriftian fubje€&ts he exercifed much feverity. In the year 
744 he fet out on a pilgrimage to Mecca ; and being feized 
on his journey with a difeafe which threatened danger, he 
fent for his fon and intended fucceffor, Al Mohdi, and gave 
him falutary advice. “‘ I command you,” faid he, << to treat 
publicly your relations with the greateft marks of diftiaction, 
fince this sonduét will refle& no fmall degree of onour and 
glory upon yourfelf. Increafe the number of your freed- 
men, and treat them all with kindnefs, as they will be of 
great fervice to you in your adverlity: but neither this, nor 
the other injunction will you fulfil. Enlarge not that part 
of your capital erected on the eaftern bank of the Tigris, as 
you will never be able to finifhit; but this work I know 
you will attempt. Never permit any of your women to in- 
termeddle in affairs of ftate, nor to have too much influence 
over your counfels; but this advice I know you will not 
take. Thefe are my laft commands; or, if jou pleafe, my 
dying advice ; and to God I now recommend you.” hey 
then parted, and were both in tears. He purfued his journey 
to Bir-Maimun, 7. e. the well of Maimun, where he expired, 
in the 63d year of his age and 2oth of his reign. His re- 
mains were interred at Mecca. ‘The character of Almanfor 
feems to have been formed of very heterogeneous and even 
contradictory qualities. In private his temper was mild, and 
conciliated affection and attachment; but in public, his 
afpect and demeqnour infpired terror. He was prudent and 
brave, engaging in difcourfe, converfant in all the acts of 
government, and addicted to ftudy and literature, and par- 
ticularly to philofophy and aftronomy ; but he was extremely 
covetous, perfidious, cruel and implacable. Mod. Un. Hitt. 
vol. ti. p. 100O—135. 

Amansor, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Fez, fituate on the river Guir. 

ALMANSPACH, a fmall town of the circle of Suabia, 
between the lake of Zell and that of Conftance. 

ALMANZA, a {mall town of Spain, in New Cattle, on 
the frontiers of Valencia, fituate in N. lat. 38° 54’. W. long. 
1° 21’. Inthe plain adjoining to this town marfhal Ber- 
wick defeated the allies in 1707, under the marquis de los 
Minas and the earl of Galway. 

ALMARAZ, a town of Spain, in the province of Ef- 
tremadura, fituate in a fine plain, on the north fide of the 
Tagus, eight leagues eaft-fouth-eaft of Caria. 
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ALMARITA, or Armarta, in our Ancient Records, de- 


note the archives of a church, or library. 

Amari, in Geography. See Vitta Rica. 

ALMAS, or Atmascx, a fmall town of Hun- 
gary, in ‘Tranfylvania, with a diftri€t dependent on 
Claufenbourg. The diftrid lies between Burglos and 
Claufenbourg, and confifts of mountains, in which are 
found many caverns. Almas is a fmall place, giving 
name to the adjacent country in the bannate of 'Te- 
mefvar, and alfo a river upon which is fituated the fortrefs 
of Sigeth. 

ALMAZAN, a {mall town or village of Spain, in Old 
Catftile, at the foot of the frontier mountains of the province 
of Aragon, where is fhewn a relic, which is the object of 
devotion, as the head of the proto-martyr Stephen, and near 
which was’ fettled the treaty of peace between Henry, king 
of Cattile, and Peter IV., king of Aragon, in1375. N. 
lat. 41° 30’. W. long. 2° 16’. 

ALME, ariver of Germany, which runs into the Lippe, 
near Elfen, in the bifhopric of Paderborn. 

Acme, in Modern Hiflory, finging or dancing girls in 
Egypt, who, like the /mprovifatori of Italy, can ocea- 
fionally chant unpremeditated verfe. They are thus called; 
becaufe they have received a better education than other 
women, and they form a celebrated fociety in this country. 
The qualifications for admiffion are a good yoice, a know- 
ledge of the language and of the rules of poetry, and an 
ability to compofe and fing couplets on the fpot, adapted 
to the circumitances. The almé know by heart all the new 
fongs, and their memory is furnifhed with the moit beautiful 
moels, i. e. clegiac hymns, bewailing the death of a hero or 
the misfortunes incident to love, and the prettieft tales. 
They attend every fellival, and, placed in a roftrum, fing 
during the repaft; and then defcending into the faloon, 
dance a kind of pantomime ballets, that reprefent the ordinary 
occurrences of life, and the myfteries of love. Their bodies 
are furprifingly fupple, and their features fo flexible, that they 
can exhibit at pleafure the different characters they affume. 
The indecency of their attitudes and of their drefs is often 
carried to excefs; their fteps are regulated by the found of 
the flute, of caftanets, the tambour de bafque and cymbals, 
which accelerates or retards the meafure ; and they are alfo 
animated by words adapted to the fcenes. They appear in 
a itate of intoxication, and are the bacchants in a delirium. 
Thefe alme are fent for into all the harams, where they teach 
the women the new airs, amufe them with amorous tales, 
and recite poems, rendered interefting by furnifhing a lively 
picture of their manners. By thefe they are initiated into 
the myfteries of theirart, and taught lafcivious dances. As 
their underftandings are cultivated, their converfation is 
agreeable. They alfo {peak the language with purity ; and 
habituated to poetry, the fofteft and moft generous expref- 
fions are familiar to them. They repeat with much grace, 
follow nature in finging, and excel in the pathetic. Even 
the Turks pafs whole nights in hearing them. When two 
fing together, it is always with the fame voice; and in the 
orcheltra, all the inftruments playing in unifon execute 
the fame part. hefe alme affift at the marriage ceremonies, 
and march before the bride playing on inftruments ; and they 
attend funerals, accompanying the proceffion and finging 
forrowful airs. They are paid at a high rate, and: feldom 
appear except among the grandees and rich men.. However, 
the common people have alfo their alme, who are. girls of an 
inferior clafs, and {trive to imitate the former, without their 
knowledge, elegance and graces. The public places and 
walks about Grand Cairo abound with them: nor will de- 
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eency allow an account of their licentious geftures and atti- 
tudes. Savary’s Letters, vol. i. p. 176—184. 

ALMEDINA, in Geography, atown of Africa, in the 
empire of Morocco, between Azamer and Safie, on the 
edge of Mount Atlas. “It was once rich and populous, but 
now lies in ruins. 

ALMEDESSOS, in Ancient Geography, a city of Thrace. 
Pliny, iv. 18. 

ALMEHRAB, among Mahometans, denotes a niche in 
their mofques, which directs to the kebla, that is, to the 
temple of Mecca, to which they are obliged to bow their 
faces in praying. 

ALMEIDA, or Atmena, in Gvography, a fortified 
town of Portugal, in the province of Beira, on the river Coa, 
on the frontiers of the kingdom of Leon. It is feven leagues 
from Civdad Rodrigo, and four fouth-eait of Pirfhel. N. lat. 

0° 5’. W. long. 6° 24’. 

ALMEISAR, a celebrated game among the ancient 
Arabs, performed by a kind of caiting of lots, with arrows, 
itri€tly forbidden by the law of Mahomet, on account of the 
frequent quarrels occafioned by it. 

‘The manner of the game was thus : a young camel being 
brought and killed was divided into a number of parts. The 
adventurers, to the number of feven, being met, eleven ar- 
rows were provided without heads or feathers; feven of 
which were marked, the firft with one notch, the fecond 
with two, the third with three, &c. the other four had no 
marks. Thefe arrows were put promifcuoufly into a bag, 
and thus drawn by an indifferent perfon. Thofe to whom 
the marked arrows fell, won fhares in proportion to their lot; 
the reft to whom the blanks fell were entitled to no part of 
the camel, but obliged to pay the whole price of it. Even 
the winners tafted not of the flefh themfelves, more than the 
lofers ; but the whole was diftributed to the poor. 

ALMELILETU is ufed, by Avicenna, for a preterna- 
tural kind of heat, a degree ‘more remifs than that of a fever, 
and which fometimes remains after a fever is gone. 

ALMELOO, in Geography, a town of the United Ne- 
therlands, in the country of Overyflel, fituate on the Vecht, 
not far from the Regge, eight leagues ealt-north-ealt of De- 
wenter. N. lat. 52°25’. I. long. 6° 22’. 

ALMELOVEEN, Tueopore Jansen, in Biography, 
born in the year 1657 in the province of Utrecht, was origi- 
nally intended forthe church; but difgufted, we are told, at 
the difputes among the clergy, which at that time ran very 
high, he applied himfelf to the ftudy of medicine, in which 
he was made doétor in the year 1681, and in 1697 proteffor 
of the Greek language, of hiftory, and of phyfic, at Har- 
derwick. He became more known, however, from fome ex- 
cellent works he publifhed, as editor or author, than from 
his practice of medicine, which does not appear to have been 
ever extenfive. ‘The principal of his works are, “¢ De vitis 
Stephanorum,”’. firft printed at Amfterdam in 1683, 12mo. 
«¢ Onomafticon rerum inventarum,” Catalogue of Inven- 
tions in 1694, 12mo. ‘ Bibliotheca promiffa et latens,’? 
The promifed and concealed Library, in 1692, I2mo. 
«« Ameenitates theologico-philologice,’’? in 1694, 8vo. 
«afi Confulares,” Amft. 1740, 8vo. ‘ Plagiarorum 
Syllabus,” Lift of Plagiaries. He alfo publifhed editions of 
the Aphorifms of Hippocrates, of the works of Celfus, and 
of Celtis Yuurelianus, which are held in very high eftimation. 
He died in:the year 1712, not 1742, as ftated by miftake in 
the Biographical Dictionary, and in the General Biography 
now publifhing, as may be feen by referring to a later edition 
of Celfus, publifhed by Vulpius, at Padua, in the year 1722, 
founded on that edited by Almeloveen. As he had no children, 
hee left his collection of the different editions of Quinétilian to 
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the Univerfity at Utrecht. His library, which was exten- 
five, was fold the following year at Amfterdam. See Hal- 
ler’s Bib. Med. et Anat. Eloy Di&t. Hiftor. 

ALMEN, in Geegraphy, a town of the United Nether- 
lands, in the country of Zutphen, fituate on the Berckel, 
two leagues eaft of Zutphen. 

ALMENAR, Joun, M.D. in Biography, a Spaniard, 
publifhed in 1512, “ Libellum de Morbo Gallico, feptem 
eapitibus abfolutum,” which has fince paffed through feve- 
ral editions, and is included in the colleéticn of treatifes on 
the fubjeét by Luifinus. He isthe firft Spanifh author who 
wrote on the difeafe, in which he appears to have had confi« 
derable experience. He depended, for the cure, on warm 
bathing and mercurial fri€tions, interpofing, on the days the 
fri€tions were not ufed, an alterative fyrup. The difeafe 
might be occafioned, he fays, either by the influence of a 
contaminated and corrupted atmofphere, to which caufe we 
ought to attribute it, when it affected perfons dedicated to 
the church, (Aphrodis. Luifin, p. 361,) or by contact; in 
either cafe, however, the fame procefs is recommended in the 
cure. When falivation arifes from the ufe of the mercurial 
frictions, he directs it to be checked and moderated by the 
exhibition of glyfters and purgatives. Vide Aphrodis. five 
de Morbo Gallico, Luifino, p. 360. Attruc de Morbis 
Gallicis, p. 614. Haller, Bib. Med. &c. 

ALMENARA, in Geography, a {mall town of Spain, in 
the province of Valencia, near the river Polencia, and not far 
from the fea. N. lat. 39° 41’. W. long. 0° 16’. 

ALMENDRA, a {mall place of Portugal, in Beira, eon- 
taining about 750 inhabitants. ' 

ALMENDRO, a town of Spain, in Seville, fix leagues 
north-north-eaft ef Ayamonte. 

ALMENDROLEJO, atown of Spain, in the province 
of Eftremadura, four leagues fouth of Merida. 

ALMENE, a name given, by fome of the Arabian wri- 
ters, to the prickly /otus of Africa, called by fome of the an- 
cients /otus acanthos, and by Virgil acanthus only. 

ALMENE, in Commerce, a weight of two pounds, ufed for 
ie {affron ia feveral parts of the continent of the Eaft 

ndies. 

ALMENHAUSEN, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, 
in the province of Natangen, five leagues fouth-fouth-eatt of 
Konigfberg. 

ALMERTA, a fea-port town of Spain, in the province of 
Granada, agreeably fituated on a fpacious bay, fometimes 
called Helena Bay, at the mouth of the river Almeiia, in 
the Mediterranean, the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Granada. 
N. lat. 36° 51’. W. long. 2°15’. The country about it is 
fertile, particularly in fruits and oil, and neer it the land pro 
jects eaftward into the fea, forming a cape called by the an- 
cients Charidame, and by the moderns Cabo de Gates. Al- 
meria is fuppofed to have rifen upon the ruins of the ancient 
Axspera, and was formerly a place of great importance. 
It was taken from the Moors by the emperor Don Alonfo, 
in 1147, with the affiftance of the French, Genoefe, and 
Pifans. At that time it was the ftrongeit place belonging 
to the Moorsin Spain; and its privateers, which were nume- 
rous, not only troubled the coa{ts inhabited by their Chnil- 
tian neighbours, but gave equal difturbance to the maritime 
provizces of France, Italy, and the adjacent iflands. When 
the place, which was ftrongly fortified and garvifoned, was 
taken by ftorm, the beft part of the plunder was diftributed 
among the allies, and all the inhabitants, who were found in 
arms, were put tothe fword. The Genoefe particularly ac- 
quired here that emerald veffel which {till remains in their 
treafury, and is deemed invaluable. After its reduétion by 
the Chriftians, Almeria became a bifhopric; and though 
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frequent mention of it occurs in the hiflovy of Spain, 
it gradually funk in confequence, and retains few traces 
of its ancient greatnefs, Its fituation and climate, and the 
various vegetable and mineral produétions of its environs, 
have been highly extolled by ancient and modern travellers. 

ALMERICANS, in Ecclefiaflical Hiftory, were the fol- 
lowers of Almeric, or Amauri, in the thirteenth century. 
‘They maintained that every Chriftian was obliged to believe 
himfelf a member of Jefus Chrift, and attached fome extra- 
yagant and fanatical ideas to this opinion ; and alfo that the 

ower of the Father continued no longer than the Mofaic 

ifpenfation ; that the empire of the Son extended only to 
the thirteenth century ; and that then the reign of the Holy 
Ghoft commenced, when all facraments and external worfhip 
were to be abolifhed, and the falvation of Chriftians was to be 
accomplifhed merely by internal acts of illuminating grace. 
Their morals were as infamous as their doctrine was ab- 
furd ; and under the name of charity they comprehended 
and committed the moft criminal ats of impurity and licen- 
tioufnels. Their tenets were reprobated by a public decree 
of the council of Paris, in the year 1209, when many perfons 
of this fet were condemned, and afterwards burnt by the or- 
der of king Philip. Dupin 13th Cent. vol. v. p.144. Moth. 
Eccl. Hilt. vol. ii. p. 157. 

ALMERY. See Amary. 

ALMEYDA, Don Francis, in Biography and Hifory, 
Count d’Abrantes, having ferved king Ferdinand of Cattile 
with great reputation, was nominated by king Emanuel of 
Portugal, firit viceroy and governor-general of the newly 
conquered countries in the Eatt Indies; and had afligned 
him guards for his perfon, a number of chaplains, and every 
other appendage to his office, which was thought neceffary 
to give it dignity and influence. He fet fail witha fleet from 
Lifbon in March 1505-6, touched at the Cape Verd iflands, 
doubled the Cape ata confiderable diftance to the fouth, and 
arrived fafely at Guiloa. From thence he proceeded to 
Mombaza, a {mall, well fortified city in an ifland, which he 
reduced ; he proceeded to the Angedive iflands, not far from 
Goa, where he built a fort ; he alfo erected and garrifoned 
another fort at Cannanor; and, arriving at Cochin, fecured 
it in the intereft of Portugal. At this time the ifland of 
Madagafcar was difcovered ; and, during his government, his 
fon Don Lorenzo Almeyda furveyed the Maldive iflands, 
and difcovered the great ifland of Ceylon, the chief monarch 
of which he compelled to fubmit to the proteétion of Portu- 
gal. This young warrior, after returning from this expedi- 
tion, was employed in the fleet deftined againft Calicut, but 
loft his life in a naval engagement againft the Samorin, on 
which occafion the viceroy behaved with great heroifm, ac- 
guiefcing in the diftrefling event with this reflection ; * All 
men muit die, and Lorenzo could not die better than in the 
fervice of his country.”” Almeyda, however, manifefted an 
unbecoming jealoufy on the arrival of Alphonfo Albu- 
querque, who was appointed as his fucceffor, and contined 
him in the citadel of Cannanor, under pretence of mifconducét. 
Before he furrendered his command he engaged the whole 
power of the Mahometans at fea, and gained a complete vic- 
tory, by which he contributed in a great meafure to break 
that formidable league, from which the Samorin was in hopes 
of compelling the Portuguefe to abandon their Indian con- 
queits, and to facilitate the enterprifes of Arzuqueraur, 
his fucceffor. In his return home with the wealth he had 
acquired, he touched at Saldanha point, on the coaft of 
Africa, in order to procure fome frefh provifions ; and fome 
of his failors, quarrelling with the natives, occafioned a fray, 
in which Almeyda was induced imprudently to interfere, 
When ea officers urged him to go afhore on this hazardous 
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enterprife, ** Whither do you carry my 60 years ?”” faid Al- 
meyda, on {tepping ito his boat. ‘The natives affembled in 
a very numerous body, and Almeyda, with 57 of the 150 
men who accompanied him, fell viétims to this rafh and un- 
juft attempt. Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. viii. p. 4o—43. : 

ALMEYRIM, or Armerin, in Geography, a town of 
Portugal, in the province of Eftremadura, one league fouth- 
eait of Santaren. 

ALMIA, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by Pto- 
lemy in Afiatic Sarmatia, 

ALMIGGIM, or Atmuccim wood, a word ufed in 
the Scriptures to fignify a beautiful and light fort of wood. 
It has been conjeétured to be feveral forts of woods now 
in ufe ; others think it has been loft long fince. Meibo- 
mius infers, from the accounts of Jofephus, that it was the 
wood of the Indian pine-tree, or fir-tree. But it has been 
alledged, that as this tree was common in Judea, it could not 
have been fearched for as far as Ophir. The Vulgate ren- 
ders it Aignum thyinum ; and, according to Theophrattus, the 
thyon-tree grows in Africa near the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, and refembles the cyprefs. It was much efteemed 
among the Heathens for doors and images, becaufe it would 
not rot. D1. Shaw (Travels, p. 422.) fuppofes that the al- 
mug was the cyprefs, and he obferves, that the wood of this 
tree is {till ufed in Italy, and in other places, for violins, 
harptichords, and other ftringed inftruments. Hiller, in his 
Hierophyticon, confiders almuggim as a general name for 
the wood of the gum-bearing trees, and for the trees them- 
felves. But as the cedar and fir-trees are joined with the al- 
mug-trees, it is more probable that fome particular {pecies, ra- 
ther than the whole genus, was here intended. This wood 
was excellent for its whitenefs, as well as remarkably light, 
and therefore was ufed in mufical inftruments. 

ALMINA, in Ancient Geography, a country of Epirus, 
according to Ptolemy, between Thefprotia to the weft, and 
Dolopia to the north. 

ALMINIA, Amussa, the fame with Peguntium. See 
ALmissa. 

ALMIRA, a town of Pheenicia of Libanus. 

ALMIRA, or Atmyrae, a dilti& of Africa, in the 
Marceotis, according to Ptolemy. 

ALMIRANTE jlands, in Geography, are a groupe of 
fmall iflands in the South Indian ocean, off the Boalt of Zan- 
guebar in Africa, extending from welt-fouth-weft to eaft- 
north-eaft, from S. lat. 5° 45’ to 5° 30’, and from E, long. 

1° 40! to 52° 50’. 

ALMIRON, a town of European Turkey, in the ifle 
of Candy, fix miles north-weft of Retimo. 

ALMISSA, Acminium, the ancient Peguntium, an 
epifcopal city of Dalmatia, is fituated in the duchy of 
Chulm, on a rock betwixt two high mountains, at the mouth 
of the Tettina, and was formerly notorious for its piracy. It 
has been reduced by the Venetians. It is 20 miles eait of 
Spalatro, and called by the Turks Omifc, E, long, 18° 14’. 
N. lat. 43° 50'. 

ALMO, or Aumon, in Ancient Geography, a river of 
Latium, which rifing near Boville, took a northern di- 
rection, and difcharged itfelf into the Tiber, to the fouth- 
weft of Rome. The Latin poets, perfonifying this river, 
gave it a daughter named Lar, who, divulging the amours 
of Jupiter with the naiad Juturna, was condemned to eter- 
nal filence, and difmiffed to the infernal regions. In her way 
thither fhe attached the affeétion of Mercury, and became 
the mother of two children, under the appellation of the Dii 
Lares, and the mother was called the goddefs Muetta, or 
Muta. This river is now Dachia and I rio d’Appio, as it 
runs from the Appian way into the Tiber, or from a corrup- 
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tion of Aquataccio, or Aqua d’Acio. On the place where 
this river croffed the Appian way, the priefls of Cybele per- 
formed the annual ceremony of wathing the ftatue of the 
goddefs, and their implements of facrifice. Ovid defcribgs 
this ceremony; Fafti iv. 
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“ Eftlocus, in Tiberin que lubricus influit Almoa, 
Et nomen magno perdit in amne minor, 

Illic purpurea canus cum yefte facerdos 

Almonus dominam, faeraque lavit aquis.”” 


ALMOBARIN, a fmall town of Spain, in New Caf- 
tile, north-north-eaft of Merida, and fouth-eaft of Alcan- 
tara, “Nu lat. 39° ro’. W. long. 14° 46”. 

ALMODAVAR, or Atmupevar, a fmall town of 
Spain, in Aragon, three leagues fouth-weft from Huefea. 
The adjacent country abounds with grain, wine, and 
faffron. 

Aumopavar de? Campo, a town of Spain, in New Caf- 
tile, fituate in a pleafant valley at the foot of Mount Mo- 
rena, and defended by a caitle, fix leagues fouth of Civdad 
Real. 

Aumopavar, a town of Portugal, in Alentejo, contain- 
ing within its ditriét five parifhes. 

ALMOENA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa, 
placed by Ptolemy in Bizacium, ten leagues to the eaft- 
fouth-eaft of Tichufa. Almoena is now ‘I'clemea, and Ti- 
chufa, Tegewfe. Shaw’s Travels, p. 126. 

ALMOGIZA, among Arabian Writers, denotes the 
limb or circumference of the AsTROLABE. 

ALMOHARRAM, in Ancient Chronology, was the firft 
month of the Arab year. On fome occafions the obfervance 
of this month was put off to the following month Safar. 

ALMOHEDES, in Hifory, the name of an African dy- 
uialty which fucceeded that of the AumorAvVIDEs in Bar- 
Bary, in the commencement of the 12th century. It took 
its rife in the 25th year of the reign of Al Abraham, or 
Brahem, who fucceeded his father Ali, A.D. 11155 and 
der'ved its name from an obfcure founder, called Al Mo- 
hedi, or Al Mohedes. This perfon was a Berber, of the tribe 
of Muzamada, named Abdailah, and was a famous preacher 
among thofe of his tribe, who were feated along Mount Atlas. 
{n order to fecure fuccefs to the defign he had conceived, he 
afamed the title of Mohdi, or Mohedi, and fet up for the 
head or leader of the Orthodox, or Unitarians, who were 
riow become fo numerous by his preaching, that he pre- 
fumed.to bid defiance even to his fovereign. Brahem was 
too much immerfed in pleafure to regard the revolt, and too 
confident of his own fecurity to apprehend any danger from 
the infarrection of a party compofed of perfons whom he 
looked upon with contempt. But their unexpected increafe 
alarmed him, and he prepared for fubduing them. His force, 
bowever, was infiuficient for the purpofe, and in his firft en- 
agement he was totally defeated. Abdallah was wary, and 
fecared the capital; fo that Brahem, purfued as a fugitive 
by Abdolmumen, one of the party, was obliged to feek re- 
fuge in the city of Fez. But the gates of the city were not 
only fhut againft him, but opened to receive his purfuers. 
"The fiext place to which he repaired was Auran, or Oran, 
bat the city was foon invefted by Abdolmumen, and threat- 
ened with fire and fword. The magiftrates, unable to de- 
fend themfelves, and dreading the confequences of an hoftile 
attack, urged him to leave the town. Under the fhelter of a 
dark night he; with his favourite wife on horfeback behindhim, 
fet out from Oran, but they were difcovered and purfued; and 
fearing to fall into the hands of their enemies, he fpurred 
his horfe in a fit of defpair, and leaped down a precipice, 
where he and his wife were dafhed to pieces. Such was the 
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fatal end of this prince, whofe death put a final period to 
the empire of the Almoravides. As foon as Abdolmumen, 
vulgarly called Abdulman, was apprized of Brahem’s death, 
he traverfed the kingdom of T'remecen in his way to Mo- 
rocco, where, Abdallah being dead, he was declared his fucs 
ceffor by the chiefs of the party, and proclaimed king of the 
Almohedes, under the title of Al Emir Al Mumin Abdallah 
Mohammed Abdal Mumen Ebn Abdallah fbni Ali, ze. 
chief or emperor of the true believers ot the houfe of Mo- 
hammed Abdal Mumen, the fon of Abdal Mumen, the fon 
of Abdallah of the lineage of Ali. Abdallah’s reign wax 
long enough to allow his enaéting fome prudential regula- 
tions for the eftablifhment of his ie¢t and his new kingdom, 
which hedeft behind in his will, He appointed a council of 
40 difciples of his fect, all of whom were preachers; fome 
of thefe were commiffioned to regulate all publie affairs, and 
at proper feafons to be itinerant preachers in the countrys, 
for the diffufion of their doétrine ; and others of them, to 
the number of 16, were to at as fecretaries. From the 
former of thefe two claffes the fucceffors to the regal and 
pontifical throne were to be elected, for both thefe dignities 
and titles were to be united in the fame perfon. The difci- 
ples of this fect were denominated Mohameddin, or Al 
Mohaddin ; but by the Arabian writers they are ftyled only 
preachers, and by the Spanifh, Al Mohedes; and the de- 
feendants and fucceffors of that tribe continued to retain the 
appellation of Emir Al Mumenin, or chiefs of the faithfuk 
or true believers, as long as their dynalty lafted ; and they 
became very powerful both in Africa and Spain. As to 
their religious tenets, if we except their fpecious pretence 
to orthodoxy, and itri€t adherence to the do€trine of the 
unity of God, which they zealoufly inculcated, they had 
little or nothing peculiar to*themfelves 5; but they were loud 
in their reproaches againit the tyranny of the Almoravides, 
and in their clamours for liberty ; and thus they allured the 
greateft part of the kingdom to revolt, and to embrace their 
fe& and do@rine. 

The new fovereign, on his acceffion to power, extin- 
guifhed the Almoravidic line by ttrangling Tfaac, the fon of 
Brahem, and extirpated all the unhappy remains and adhe- 
rents of this race. During the progrefs of this revolution, 
feveral of the Almoravide governors, availing themfelves of 
the diftraction and tumult that prevailed, erected their go- 
vernments into independent principalities and petty king- 
doms ; and thofe who inhabited the mountainous parts ef- 
tablifhed a variety of lordfhips under their own cheyks. The 
Nubians and Libyans took the lead, and others followed 
their example ; particularly the ftates of Barbary, Tripoli, 
Kairwan, Tunis, Algiers, Tremecen and Bugeia, each of 
which had its own fovereign. Abdolmumen, however, pur- 
fued his conquefts with fuccefs, and ina few years reduced 
the Numidians and Galatians in the weft, and the kingdoms 
of Tunis, Uremecen, and the greateft part of Mauritania 
and Tingitana, under his {ubje€tion. He likewife difpofleffed 
the Chriftians of Mohedia, the chief city of Africa, and fome 
others on the fame coaft, and made other conquefts both in 
Spain and Portugal. He died in the feventh year of his 
reign, and was fucceeded, A. D. 1156, by his fon Yufef, or 
Jofeph. Yufefwas a valiant and martial prince; and having 
eftablithed the kings of Tunis and Bugeia in their refpec- 
tive kingdoms as his tributaries and vailals, he prepared to 
embark for Spain to aflift the Moorifh princes, who folicited 
his protection and fuccour. Yufef was fueceeded by Yakub, 
or jaacob, furnamed Al Manfur, or the conqueror, who, after 
fecuring himfelf againft both the revolted and the plunderin 
Arabs, purfued his conqueits with fuch fpeed and fuccefs, 
that in a little time he became maiter of the whole country 
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lying: between Numidia inclufive, and the entire length of the 
Barbary coalts from Tripolito the kingdom of Morocco, 
comprehending alfo thofe-of Bez, Txemecen, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, and extending above 1200. leagues in length, and in 
depth from the Mediterranean to the fandy deferts of Libya, 
above 480, exclufively of his Spanifh dominions, where he 
was acknowledged as fovereign by moit of the Arabian 
Moorith princes. The clofe of this prince’s hiftory is wrap- 
ped up in obfeurity ; for about the year 1206, having 
quelled a revolt in Morocco, and violated his faith with the 

vernor of the capital which he reduced, and his adherents, 
in the moft perfidios and cruel manner, he difappeared ; 
and, as it is faid, tcuched with remorfe in the recollection of 
his condu&, wandered about obfcure and unknown, and at 
lait died a poor defpifed baker at Alexandria. He was fuc- 
ceeded in the kingdom by his fon Mohammed, furnamed Al 
Naker, who, on his acceffion to the crown, pafled over into 
Spain with a very lage army, confifting of more than 
120,000 horfe, and 300,000 foot, and engaged the whole 
force of the Chriltians on the plains of Tholofa, where he 
was totally defeated with the lofs of above 150,000 foot, 
30,000 horfe, and 50,000 prifoners. ‘This famous battle 
was fought, according to fome Arabic writers, in the year 
of the Hegira 609, A.D. 1212; but, according to the 
Spanifh and other hiftorians, in 617, A.D. 1220. After 
this defeat he returned to Africa, where he was received 
with coldnefs and difruft, and foon died of vexation, having 
appointed his grandfon Zeyed Arrax to fucceed him. Al 
Zeyed was foon affaflinated by order of Gamarazan Ebn 
Zeyen, of the tribe of the Zeneti, a defcendant of the Ab- 
dolwates, ancient monarchs of the kingdom, but at this time 
vaflals to the Almohedes ; and with him terminated the dy- 
nalty or government of the Almohedes, after having held it 
for about 170 years ; which was fucceeded by that of the 
Benimerini, another branch of the Zeneti. ~ Thefe laft, hav- 
ing held the government during the {pace of 117 years, en- 
larged their conqueits, and enriched themfelves by frequent 
incurfions not only into all the neighbouring kingdoms ; 
but even Nubia, Libya, and Numidia were at length fwal- 
lowed up by the general inundation of Mohammedifm. Mod. 
Un. Hitt. vol. xiv. p. 301—316. 

ALMOI, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in the pro- 
vince of Natangen, eight leagues fouth-weft of Raiten- 
burg. 

‘ALMOIN, in Law. See Franx /moin. 

ALMON, in Ancient Geography, a town of Judea, in the 
tribe of Benjamin, affigned by Jofhua to the Levites of this 
tribe who were of the family of Aaron. 

Amon, a town of Greece, in Beeotia; and alfo a town 
or diftriGt of Theffaly. 

ALMONACID, in Geography, a town of Spain, in 
Old Caitile, three leagues fouth-eaft of Toledo. 

ALMOND, 4frican, in Botany. See Brazeium. 

Aumonn, Dewarfand Tree. ‘See AMYGDALUS. 

Aumonb, inthe Materia Medica, is a kind of fruit which 
is the produce of the almond-tree, or Amygdalus Communis. 
There are two principal varieties of this tree, diftinguifhed by 
the quality of the fruit ; and hence we obtain two kinds of 
almonds, viz. the {weet and the bitter. Neither the kernels 
themfelyes, nor the trees that produce them, allowing for 
fome difference in the fize of the flowers and fruit, are dif- 
tinguifhable by the eye ; and it is faid that the fame trees, 
which in awild ftate bore bitter almonds, have, when culti- 
vated, afforded the {weet kind; and that the fweet, for want 
of culture, have degenerated into bitter. The almonds 
which we receive from Barbary, where the tree is indigenous, 
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are bitter; and thofe of Europe and of other parts, where it 
is cultivated, are in general fweet. In the choice of thefe 
kernels, particularly thofe of the fwect fort, care fhould be 
taken, as they are very apt, on account of the oil with which 
they abound, to become rancid in keeping, and to be preyed 
upon by an infect, which eats out the internal part, and 
leaves the almond apparently entire. 

Sweet almonds are, for mott purpofes of medicine and diet, 
blanched, or freed from the outer, thin, acrid {kin, by fteep- 
ing them in hot water till it is {ufficiently foftened to be 
pecled off. Sweet almonds are more ufed as food than as 
medicine, and like others of the nuces olofe, or oily nuts, 
they are confiderably nutritious ; but they are faid to be of 
dificult digeftion, unlefs they are extremely well commi- 
nuted. Dr. Cullen fuggeits, that this inconvenience, no- 
ticed by Dr. Lewis, may be in a great meafure obviated by 
a very diligent triture, uniting very intimately the farinaceous 
and the oily part. As medicines, they contribute, by their 
foft unctuous quality, to blunt acrimonious humours in the 
firft paflages, and thus fometimes give prefent relief in 
heart-burns and fimilar complaints. Their medicinal quali- 
ties depend upon the oil which is blended with the farinaceous 
matter, and which they yield, on expreffion, nearly in the 
proportion of half their weight. Murray fays, that. 54 
pounds of unpeeled almonds have yielded, by cold expre!- 
fion, one pound fix ounces of oil ; and afterwards, on heat- 
ing the almonds, three quarters of a pound. This oil is more 
agreeable to the palate than moft other expreffed oils, and is 
therefore preferred for internal ufe, in order to obtund 
acrid juices, and to foften and relax the folids, in tickling 
coughs, hoarfenefs, coftivenefs, nephritic pains, &c. and ex- 
ternally in tenfion and rigidity of particular parts. The 
milky folution of almonds in watery liquors, ufually called 
emulfions, poffefs in a degree the emollient qualities of the 
oil, and are prefcribed with the fame intention, particularly 
in heat of urine and ftranguries ; and they are alfo given as 
diluents in acute difeafes, and for fupplying the place of ani- 
mal milk, to which they bear a great analogy. Thefe emul- 
fions are formed of a due confiftence, with the proportion of 
an ounce of almonds to a quart of water, which fhould be 
gradually poured in after the almonds have been firft tho- 
roughly pounded ; and the London College direéts the ad- 
dition of gum arabic, which renders it a ftill more ufeful 
demulcent in catarrhal affeCtions, flranguries, &c. But if tke 
water is heated for haftening the folution of the gum, it 
fhould ftand to grow cold before it is poured on the almonds, 
otherwife the emulfion will be imperfe&t. Sugar, or fore 
other grateful material, is commonly added, in order to 
make the liquor more palatable. The oil, after being ex- 
pofed for a few days in a heat equal to that of the human 
body, becomes rancid and acrimonious. Emulfions, on 
ftanding for fome hours, throw up a white cream on the 
furface, and the whey-like liquor underneath grows not ran- 
cid but four. he latter are therefore preferred in inflam- 
matory diftempers, becaufe they are not fubject to become 
acrid and irritating by the heat of the body, but tend rather 
to a ftate in which they may ferve to abate inflammation. 
Acids, mixed with emulfions, feparate the oily and ferous 
parts, and produce a thick-curd, much after the fame man- 
ner asthey do inmilk. A more permanent emulfion may be 
formed by triturating the pure oil with a thick mucilage of 
gum-arabic, from which the oil will not feparate on ftanding 
for fome days, nor on the addition of acids, though it may 
be fpeedily difengaged by alkalies, both fixed and volatile. 
One part of gum, made into a mucilage with an equal 
quantity of water, is {uflicient for four parts of the oil. The 
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white oy yolk ofan egg, and a mixture of fyrap, with a fmall 
quantity of volatile ipirit, will render the oil in fome degree 
foluble in water. Several fubftances, not mifcible of them- 
felves with water, may, by trituration with almonds in the pro- 
portion of about fix times their quantity, be mixed with it, 
and thus fitted for medicinal ufe, as camphor, and various 
refins, and unctuous fubftances. Some reckon two kinds of 
{weet almonds. 1. Jordan, which are the larger, longer, 
and dearer kind, chiefly fold to be eat with raitins. 2. Va- 
lencian and Barbary almonds, or thofe from which the oil is 
produced. Houghton Colle&t. N° 474. tom, ii. 

Bitter almonds yield a large quantity of oil fimilar to that of 
{weet almonds, and they are alike mifcible with water into an 
emulfion. The oil has no bitternefs, and that of either fort 
is ufed indifferently for medicinal purpofes; but the matter 
remaining, after the expreffion of the oil, is more powerfully 
bitter than the almonditfelf. Great part of this bitter mat- 
ter diffolves by the affiftance of heat, both in water and in 
reCtified fpirit, and a part alfo arifes with both menftrua in 
diitillation. ‘Thefe almonds, and emulfions of them, have 
been recommended as aperients, refolvents, diuretics, and an- 
thelmintics ; but though they may in thefe refpets be of 
fome ufe, they are remedies of too dangerous a kind for com- 
mon practice. When taken freely in fubftance, they occa- 
fion ficknefs and vomiting ; and they have been long known 
to be poifonous to various brute animals, as wolves, foxes, 
dogs, cats, and feveral forts of birds; and from the fudden 
effets which this poifon produces, and the convulfions and 
fpafms that follow the exhibition of it, there can be no doubt 
of its acting direétly on the nervous energy. Some authors 
have alledged, that they are alfo deleterious to the human 
{pecies. However this be, as their noxious qualicy feems to 
refide in that matter from which they derive their bitternefs 


and flavour, it is probable that when this is feparated from . 


the farinaceous fub{tance by diltillation, and taken in a fuffi- 
ciently concentrated ftate, it may prove a poifon to man, as 
is the cafe with the common laurel, to which it appears very 
analogous. One {mall drop of this effential oil convulfed, 
and in two minutes killed a fparrow. ‘Thefe almonds were 
formerly eaten to prevent the intoxicating effeéts of wine ; 
and Plutarch (Sympof. lib. i. apud op. tom. ii. p. 624.) re- 
lates, that the phyfician of Drufus, the fon of Tiberius, took 
five or fix bitter almonds for this purpofe. John Bauhin, 
from experiments made on purpofe, denies their having this 
power; and from twelve of them, we are told, that Lorry 
(De Venenis, p. 17.) experienced the fenfe of mebriation. 
They are highly commended by Thebefius (Nov. Act. Nat. 
Cur. tom.i. p. 181.) for the cure of hydrophobia from the 
bite of a mad animal, who found them effectual in 12 cafes, 
in which fome were eaten every morning for one or two 
weeks. Bergius fays, (Mat. Med. p. 433.) that !itter almonds, 
in the form of emulfion, cured obftinate intermittents, after 
the bark had failed. Having diffufed two drams of foiuble 
tartar, and an ounce and a half of honey in a pound of wa- 
ter, he made an emulfion with this water, and one ounce of 
bitter almonds. Of this emulfion he gave, during the inter- 
miffion, a pound or two every day, and fays, that by this 
remedy, the recurrence of the fits was prevented. Io cafes 
where this failed, and in which he had recourfe to the bark, 
he mixed with the deco€tion of the bark the bitter emulfion ; 
and he adds, that he had feen intermittent fevers frequently 
securring, and which had entirely refitted the bark, at length 
totally cured by the bitter emulfion alone. ‘This is a remedy, 
however, which fhould be ufed with great caution. Lewis, 
Cullen, Murray, and Woodville. 

The kernels of bitter almonds give much the fame relifh in 
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dilation as the kernel of the cherry ; on which account« 
fome have wled them in making a counterfeit cherry brandy.. 
They are alfo frequently ufed inftead of apricot kernels in 
ratafia. . 

Almonds give the denomination to a great number of pre- 
parations in confeétionary, cookery, &c. of which they are 
the bafis ; as almond-cakes, almond-cream, crifped-almonds, 
almond-milk, almond-pafte and powder, almond-fnow, &c. 
AJmond-milk is an emulfion or mixture made of one anda 
half ounce of {weet almonds, half an ounce of double refined 
fugar, and two pints of diftilled water. The almonds are 
beaten with the fugar, then rubbing them well together, add 
the water by degrees, and ftrain the liquor. There is a 
preparation alfo called almond-butter, made of cream and 
whites of eggs boiled, to which are afterwards added blanched 
pee a and the whole is fet over a flow fire till it becomes 
thick. 

ALMOND, in Geography, a river of Scotland which runs 
into the Frith of Forth, five miles weft from Leith. 

ALMOND, in Commerce, ameafure by which oil is fold in 
Portugal, 26 almonds making a butt or pipe. 

Aumonp is alfo a fruit which ferves inftead of fmall 
money, in feveral parts of the Eaft Indies; particularly 
where the cowries, thofe {mall fhells which come from the 
Maldives, are not current. 

Aumonps, amygdale, in Anatomy, denote two mucous 
glands, in fize, fhape, and inequality of furface, not unlike 
a fmall almond. ‘They are fituated in the potterior aperture 
of the fauces, or the opening by which the cavity of the 
mouth communicates with the bag of the pharynx. ‘They are 
more commonly called toniils, to which title we refer for 
further information. 

Aumonp, or Auman-furnace, fourneau d’ Allemagne, the 
common melting furnace of the German refiners. See Fur- 
NACE. 

Axsmonvs, amandes. Thus the French lapidaries and 
looking-clafs makers call thofe pieces of rock eryftal, or 
call eryilal, which they cut with a wheel, giving them a 
ficure fomething like that fruit. They are ufed to adorn 
branch-candlelticks, and other furniture made of glafs or 
cryttal. 

ALMONDBURY, in Geography, a village of the Weft 
Riding of Yorkfhire, 10 miles from Halifax, and 185 from 
London. 

ALMONDSBURY, a village in Gloucefterfhire, where 
Alemond, father of Egbert, the firft fole monarch of Eng- 
land, is faid to have been buried. It has a Saxon fortifica- 
tion, with a double ditch, which commands an extenfive view 
of the Severn. It is eight miles from Briftol. 

ALMONER, anciently alfo written Amner, an officer 
in a king’s, prince’s, or prelate’s houthold, whofe bufinefs 
is to diftribute alms to the poor. 

The lord almoner, ox lord high almoner, of England, is an 
ecclefiaftical officer, ufually a bifhop ;. who is to vifit and re- 
lieve the fick, poor widows, prifoners, and others in neéceffity, 
for which purpofe he has the forfeiture of all deodands, 
and the goods of felor de /2, which he is to difpofe of to the 

oor. 

: He has likewife, by an ancient cuftom, a privilege to give 
the firft difh, from the royal table, to whatfoever poor per- 
fon he pleafes ; or, inftead thereof, an alms in money, 

He alfo diftributes to twenty-four poor men, nominated 
by the parifhioners of the parifh adjacent to the king’s palace 
of refidence, to each four pence a day m money, and an 
alms of bread and {mall beer; each perlon firft repeating 
the Creed, and the Lord’s prayer, in prefence of one had the 
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king’s chaplains, deputed by the lord almoner to be his fub- 

almoner, who is alfo to featter new-coined two-pences in the 

towns and places through which the king pafles in his pro- 
refs, See Maunpy Thurfiay. 

He has alfo the charge of feveral poor penfioners to the 
crown below ftairs ; coniifting of fuch as have fpent their 
youth, and become fuperannuated, in the king’s fervice ; 
or the widows of fuch houfhold fervants as died poor, and 
were not able to provide for their wives and children, whom 
he duly pays. Chamberlayne’s State of Great Britain, 

- 98. 

Z Under the lord almoner, befides the fub-almoner, there is 
a yeoman, and two grooms of the almonry, chofen by his 
lordfhip. 

The French kings ufed to have their great almoners, firft 
almoners, ordinary or quarterly almoners, &c. 

Great almoner, grand almonier, was the higheft ecclefiaf- 
tical dignity in that kingdom. To him belonged the fu- 
perintendency of all holpitals, and houfes of lepers. The 
king received the facrament from his hand. He faid mafs 

-before the king, in all grand ceremonies and folemni- 

~ ties. 

Axmoner is alfo applied, in Ecclefiaftical Writers, to the 
pEeAcOns of churches. 

Axumoner is alfo ufed, in Hifforians of the Middle Age, for 
him appointed by a perfon to diftribute his alms to the poor. 
In this fenfe, almoner amounts to much the fame with what 
has been fince denominated executor. 

Aumoyer is alfo fometimes ufed for a perfon who left 
alms to the poor, by his laft will. 

» Atmoner is alfo fometimes ufed for a legatee. 

In this fenfe, it is the rule, that the fame perfon could 
not both be almoner and heir. 

Acmoner is alfo a more fafhionable title given, by fome 
writers, to chaplains. In this fenfe we meet with almoner 
of a hip, almoner of a regiment. 

ALMONRY, or Aumsry, the office or lodgings of the 
almoner; alfo the place where the alms are given. See 
Ampry. 

ALMONTE, a neat town of Spain, in the country of 
Seville, environed with a foreft of olives; 13 miles fouth- 
ealt of Moguer. , 

Axmonre, ariver of Spain, which runs into the T'agus, 
not far from Truxillo. . 

ALMOPIA, in Ancient Geography, a country of Ma- 
cedonia, inhabited by the Almopians, in which ftood the 
cities of Europus, Albanopolis, and Apialus. Thucydides 
mentions Almopia, and Pliny the Almopii; and it is faid to 
have derived its name from Almops, fon of Neptune and 
Helle, the daughter of Athamas. 

ALMORA, in Geography, a country of Afia, between 
the mountains of Thibet and Hindoftan, north of the pro- 
vince of Rohileund. The principal towns are Rampour 
and Coffipour. 

ALMORAVIDES, in Hifory, a name given by the 
Spanifh hiftorians to an Arab tribe, which took pofleffion 
of a diftriét of Africa in order to live at their eafe, and ina 
ttate of retirement, as they pretended to follow the diGates 
of the Koran more clofely than others of their fet, from 
whence they took the name of Morabites, which the Spa- 
niards changed into that of Almoravides. The firit prince 
or chief of this nation was Abubeker Ben Omar, who is 
commonly called by Spanifh authors Abu Texfien or Texi- 
fian. This prince founded the dynafty of the Almoravides 
in Barbary, A.D. 1051, by the aid of a powerful army of 
malecontents in the provinces of Numidia and Libya, affem- 
bled by the influence of the Marabouts or Morabites, whence 
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the appellation was derived. ‘Texefian, as we have fhewn 
in the hiftory of Arcirrs, was fucceeded by his fon Yulef, 
or Jofeph, who, after having extended his conquetts in 
Africa, and reduced the kingdoms of ‘[remecen, Fez, and 
Tunis, to a tate of tributary vaflalage, took advantage of 
the inteftine wars in Spain, and pafled over, with a view of 
enlarging his conquelts, into that country. Here he re- 
pulfed the Chriftians with great vigour; and though the 
Moorifh princes did not afford him the affiftance which he 
expected, he reduced the greateft parts of the kingdoms of 
Murcia, Granada, Cordova, Juen, and fome few places in 
Valencia ; and- then returned into Africa, leaving his con- 
quered dominions under the goverament of his nephew Mo- 
hammed, with a confiderable part of his army. As foon as 
he arrived in Africa, he publifhed a general gazie, or reli- 
gious war, and with a frefh and numerous army embarked at 
Ceuta for his Spanifh conquefts, and foon rejoined his nephew 
in Andalufia, which they ravaged with fire and fword. In 
1107, five years after their aflault, he made another defcent, 
penetrated into Portugal, and reduced the city of Lifbon, 
with a great part of the kingdom, but loft the cities of Al- 
guazir and Gibraltar, which he had taken before. Having 
been defeated at fea in his way to Barbary, he propoted a 
truce, which was agreed to on condition that he fnould fub- 
mit to become the tributary of the Spanith monarch. 
Yufef, the Almoravide prince, was fo exatperated that he 
vowed never to defilt until he had utterly extirpated Chril- 
tianity in Spain. Accordingly.he prepared for a frefh de- 
{cent ; and landing at Malaga, led his army into the enemy’s 
country with great fury and little prudence. ‘Che confe- 
quence of this hafty meafure was a battle, famous in hiltory, 
called the Battle of the Seven Counts, in which, though 
after great flaughter he gained a vidtory, he loft fo great a 
number of his own men, that he was obliged to return to 
Africa, where he died foon after, at his capital of Morocco, 
leaving the fovereignty to his fon Ali, A.D. 1110. This 
prince, lefs warlike than his father, employed his thoughts 
in ereéting fumptuous buildings, and in particular the great 
mofque of Morocco, whilft he negle&ted his Spanifh con- 
queits. Alphonfo, king of Aragon, was daily recovering 
fome confiderable cities from him; and he was at lalt re- 
duced to the neceflity of ‘paffing over to Spain, for the fue- 
cour of the Moorifh princes. But he was unfuccefsful in 
feveral expeditions ; and in his laft enterprife, though he had 
the vigorous concurrence of the Moorith chiefs, he was de- 
feated and flain by king Alphonfp, with the lofs of 30,000 
men, in the fixth year of his reign. . He was fucceeded by 
his fon Al Abraham, or Brahem, who purfued his plea- 
fures, and oppreffed his fubjeéts with taxes, which occa- 
fioned diffatisfaétion and complaint, and foon terminated ina 
revolution, by which the government was transferred from 
the tribe of the Almoravides to the AnuMOHEDEs, in the 
25th year of his reign. Mod. Un. Hilt. vol..xiv. p. 296— 
Ol. 

ALMOUT, in Geography, atown of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Taberiftan, 32 leagues fouth-weit of Ferebad. 

ALMS, eleemo/yna, fomething given out of charity or pity 
to the poor. : 

The ecclefiaftics anciently fubfifted wholly on alms.—The 
alms of the primitive Chriftians were divided into three parts; 
one whereot belonged to the bifhops, another to the priefts, 
and a third to the deacons and fub-deacons.—Sometimes they 
divided them into four ; the laft of which went to the poor, 
and to the repairing of churches. 

The Romanifts extend the term alms to that which is 
given to the church, or to other pious ufes.—Hence, what 


the church holds on this footing is called tenure in alms. 
Alms 
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Alms ave of divers kinds. 

Ams, pafchal, eleemofyna pafchales, were thofe diftributed 
at the folemnity of Falter, attended, in fome places, with 
other acts of humility, as wafhing of feet, &c. 

Aums, reafonable, eleemofyna rationalis, a certain portion 
of the etfeéts of perfons dying inteftate, fet apart for the ufe 
of the church and the poor. 

Aums of plough-lands, cleemofyna carucarum, or eleemofyna 
pro aratris, was a tax anciently paid for the benefit of the 
poor, at the rate of a penny for each plough-land. 

Aums of the hing, denote what was otherwife called Peier- 

NCE. 

Thefe were fometimes alfo called alms of St. Peter. 

Ams are divided by Manomerans into voluntary and 
legal. 

Ams, voluntary, are thofe left to every man’s difcretion, 
to give more or lefs, as he fees fit. 

‘he voluntary alms are properly denominated by the 
Avabs fadakat, becaule they are a proof of a man’s /incerity 
in the worfhip of God. 

No religious fy{tem is more frequent or warm in its exhor- 
tations to alms-giving than the Mahometan. The Koran 
reprefents alms as a neceflary means to make prayer be 
heard ; for which reafon the Caliph Omar Ebn Abd’alaziz 
ufed to fay, ‘ that prayer carries us half way to God, fait- 
ing brings us to the door of his palace, and alms procure 
for us admiffion.’”? The Mahometans efteem alms-deeds to 
be highly meritorious, and many of them have been illuf- 
trious examples of it. Hafan, the fon of Ali, and grand- 
fon of Mahomet, in particular, is related to have thrice in 
his life divided his fubftance equally between himfelf and 
the poor, and twice to have given away all he had; and the 
generality are fo addifted to the doing of good, that they 
extend their charity even to brutes. Alms, according to 
the prefcription of the Mahometan law, are to be given of 
five things, viz. cattle, i.e. camels, kine, and fheep ; money ; 
corn; fruits, z.e. dates and ‘raifins ; and wares fold. Of each 
of thefe a certain portion is to be given in alms; and that 
portion was ufually one part in 40, or 23 per cent. of the 
value. But no alms are due for them, unlefs they amount 
to a certain quantity or number, nor till they have been 
in poffeffion 11 months; nor are alms due for cattle em- 

loyed in tilling the ground, or in carrying of burthens. 
Bis een at the end of the feaft of Ramadan, every Mof- 
lem is obliged to give in alms, for himfelf and every one of 
his family, a meafure of wheat, barley, dates, raifins, rice, 
or other provifions commonly eaten. 

Aums, egal, are thofe of indifpenfable obligation, as being 
commanded by the law, which directs and determines both 
the portion to be given, and the kind of things of which it 
is to be given. 

The egal alms are properly called by the Mahometans 
zacat, either on account of their increafing a man’s ftore, or 
of their purifying the remaining part of his fubitance. 

Some writers have given thefe the denomination of tithes, 
but improperly ; fince, in fome cafes, they fall fhort, and in 
others exceed the proportion of atenth. Thefe legal alms 
were firft collected by Mahomet himfelf, and employed, as 
he thought fit, in relieving his poor relations and followers, 
but chiefly in maintaining thofe who ferved in his wars, and 
fought, as he termed it, in the way of God. His fuccetlors 
continued to do the fame, till, in procels of time, other 
taxes and tributes being impofed for the fupport of the go- 
vernment, they feem to have been weary of acting as almon- 
ers to their fubjeéts, and to have left the payment of them 
to their own confciences. In the Mahometan rules and prac- 
tige with regard to alms, we may difcover obvious traces of 
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‘the refemblanee of their fyftem to that of the Jews. Sale’s 
Koran, preface, p. 110. 

Aums, charter of, chartg eleemofynaria, that whereby a 
thing is given to the church. 

ALMS, aumone, among the French, is alfo ufed for a 
compulfory. payment, impofed by way of punifhment, to be 
converted to pious or charitable ufes,. 

In all adjudications to the king’s right, there is an alms 
referved. ‘This amounts to what among us is ufually called 
Sorfeiture to. the poor. 

Aums-lox, or cheff, a {mall cheft, or coffer, wherein an- 
ciently the alms were collected, both at church and at private 
houfes. This is alfo in common ufe in feveral places. 

The alms-cheft, in churches, is a {trong box, witha hole 
in the upper part, having three keys, one to be kept by the 
parfon, or curate, the other two by the church-wardens. 

The ereéting of fuch alms-chett in every church was intro- 
duced by an aétin 27 Hen. VIII.; and itis enjoined by the 
Book of Canons, as alfo the manner of diltributing what is 
thus colle@ed among the poor of the parith. 

ALMSYFEOH, or ALmesreou, among our Saxon an- 
ceitors, alms-money ; that is, Perer-PENcE, anciently paid 
in England on the firft of Auguft; called alfo romefoch, 
romefcat, and hearth-pening. ies he 

ALMSHADEN, in Geography, a town of Arabia, 80 
tiles north-eait of Hagiaz. 

ALMS-HOUSE, a petty hofpital ; or an edifice built 
by a perfon in a private capacity, and endowed with a reve= 
nue, for the maintenance of a certain number of poor, aged, 
or difabled people. 

ALMSTAD, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Smaland, three miles from the Baltic, and four 
ealt from Chriftianfladt. 

ALMUCANTARS, or Atmicanrars, formed of the 
Arabic almocantharat, in Ajfronomy, are circles parallel to the 
horizon, imagined to pafs through all the degrees of the 
meridian. 

As the meridians pafs through the feveral degrees of the 
equator, the almucantars pafs through thofe of the meridian, 
of any place, and they are the fame with regard to the azi- 
muths and horizon, that the parallels are with regard to the 
meridians and horizon. ‘ 

They ferve to fhew the height of the fun and ftars ; and 
are defcribed on many quadrants, &c. being alfo called pa- 
RALLELS of altitude. 

AxtmucantTars ffaff, an inftrument ufually made of pear- 
tree or box, having an arch of fifteen degrees ; formerly ufed 
to take obfervations of the fun, about the time of its rifing 
and fetting, in order to find the amplitude, and confequently 
the variation of the compafs. 

ALMUCIUM, or Aumutium, in Middle-Age Writers, 
denotes a kind of cover of the head, part of it pendant over: 
the neck and fhoulders, worn chiefly by the ancient canons 
and monks. 

The word is alfo written a/mucia, aumucia, almucella, ar- 
mutias and amecia. 

The almucium appears to have been much the fame with 
what is otherwife denominated caputium. ‘The almucium, 
though proper only to religious, was fometimes alfo aflumed 
by laymen, princes, and even women of quality. 

The part which covered the head was of a fquare form, 
making, as it were, four horns, as may be feen from the an-, 
cient pictures of canons. Hence appears the origin of the, 
{quare caps, bonnets, &c. {till retained in cathedrals and uni- 
verfities, which are no other than the upper part of the almu- 
cium, without the lower. 

Atmucia is alfo ufed, in fome Ancient Writers, for the 
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fars or fins worn by the canons, on their left arms, in the 


amanner of muffs. 

ALMUDHEBIS, in the Arabian Afrohgy, a kind of 
Sanity, or pre-eminence, accruing to a planet in fome place, 
either from its difpofition or benign afpec. 

ALMUG-?ree, a kind of wood mentioned in Scripture, 
imported by Sclomen from Ophir, and ufed in the making of 
rails, or pillars of the temple. 1 Kings, ch. x. ver. 11, 12. 
2 Chron. ch. ii. ver. 8. See Atmiccim. 

ALMUGEA, im 4frology, denotes a certain configura- 
tion of the planets, in refpect to the fun and moon, cor- 
refpondent to that which is between the hours of thofe pla- 
nets, and the fun’s and moon’s hours. 

Thus. Saturn would be in the a/nugea of the fun, when 
diftant from him the fpace of five figns in fucceffion, or in 
the alimugea of the moon, when he is at the fame diftance, 

ly contrary to the fucceffion of the figns. 

- ALMUGNA, in Geography, a large handfome village of 
Aragon, in Spain, fituate at the junQlion of the Grio with 
the Xalon. 

ALMUGNECAR, a fea-port town of Spain, in the 

rovince of Granada, fituate on the Mediterranean, with a 
good harbour and itrong citadel, eight leagues fouth of Al- 
hama, and 18 eait of Malaga. N. lat. 36° 50’. W.long. 

° wf 
: ALMum, in Ancient Geography, a diftrit of Mefia, 
upon the Danube. 

ALMUS. See Arma. 

ALMUTAZAPHUS, a magiftrate of Aragon, whofe 
office is to fearch houies for ftolen goods, weigh the bread, 
meafure the wine, Xc. 

ALMUTHEN, in the Arabian 4frology, the planet 
which has the difpofal of a place, that is, furpaffes the rett 
in the number and efficacy of dignities, regard being had to 
the effential points, viz. exaltation, terms, trigons, and phajes. 
This is otherwife called a/mujfeuli. 

ALNABATI, in the Materia Medica, a name given, 
by Avicenna and Serapion, to the stt1qua dulcis, or carob- 
tree. They called both this and the acacia by the com- 
mon name charnub, or charub; but they fufficiently dif 
timguifh this, not only by this appellation, but by tell- 
ing us it was a gentle purge, whereas the other was aftrin- 

ent. 

; ALNAGE, or Autnace, French, formed of azne, or 
ai, an eli, q. d. ell-meafure ; the meafuring of woollen ma- 
nufa€tares with an cil, and the other fun&tions of the at- 
WAGER. 

All the attempts which our forefathers made for regulat- 
ing manufactures, *when left to the execution of any parti- 
cular officer, in a fhort time refolved into a tax on the com- 
modity without refpect to the goodnefs thereof.— As is moft 
notorious in the caie of aulnage, which was:intended for a 
proof of the goodnefs of the commodity ; and to that pur- 
pofe a feal was invented, as a fignal that the commodity 
was made according to their fatute ; which feals, it is faid, 
may now be bought by thoufands, and put on what the buy- 
ers pleafe. Sir Jof. Child’s Difc. on Trade. 

-It is probable that the abufes here mentioned by Sir Jofiah 
Ghild did, among other reafons, give occafion to the claufe 
xa and 12 Will. Lil. cap. 20. by which aulnage duties are 
wholly taken away. 

ALNAGER, Atnecer, or AULNEGER, q- d.. mea- 
Sarer by the ell, fAgavies a {worn public officer, who, by him- 
felf or deputy, is to look to the aflize of woollen cloth made 
throughout the land, 7. ¢. the length, width,, and work 
thereof ; and to the feals for that purpofe ordained. The 
office of King’s aulnager feems to have been derived from the 
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ftatute of Richard I. A. D. 1197, which ordained, that 


there fhould be only one weight, and one meafure, through- 
eut the kingdom ; and that the cuftom of the aflize, or 
flandard of weights and meafures, fhould be committed to 
certain. perfons in every city aud borough. This office is 
ficlt mentioned in the flatute-book, A. D, 13283 but it ap- 
pears to have exited under this appellation, and to have been 
ordained by letters patent as far back as the 15th year of king 
Edw. I]. A. D. 1322. His bufinefs was, for a certain fee, 
to meafure all cloths made for fale, till the office was abo- 
lithed by the flatute 11 and 12 Will. III. cap. 20. In more 
modern times, inftead of the auluager, they have in every 
clothing towa and parifh proper perfons called farchers, ap- 
pvinted by the clothiers themfelves, who examine the qua- 
lities and dimerfions of the feveral kinds of cloth, agreeably 
to the flatute of the 5th and 6th year of king Edward V. 
cap. 6. Anderfon’s Com. vol. i. p. 181. fole 

ALNAPEST, in Geography, a mountain of Ireland, in 
the county of Donegal, 19 miles north-north-eait of Bally- 
fhannon. 

ALNASI, in the Mahometan Law, the transferring the 
obfervation of a facred month to a profane month. 

ALNE, in Geography, a river of England, which runs into 
the Stour in Warwickthire, on the borders of Worcetter- 
{hire, four miles north-ealt of Evefham, , 

Atne is alfo a river which runs into the north-fea at 
Alnemouth. 

ALNEMOUTH, or Avemourn, a fea-port town of 
England, for {mall veffels, in the county of Northumber- 
land, which carries on a confiderable trade with Holland, 
four miles fouth-eaft of Alnwick, and 15 north of Morpeth. 
N. lat. 55° 25. W. long. 10° 35’. 

ALNEY, an Englifh ifland, in the river Severn and 
county of Gloucefter, near the city of Gloucefter, remark- 
able for an interview between Canute the Dane'and Edmund 
lronfide. 

ALNIDENA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Caria, 
mentioned in the council of Chalcedon. 

ALNI EFFIGIE, in Botany. See Cratrz#cus and 
Mespitus. 

ALNIFOLIA. See Crerura. 

ALNI FRUCTU. See Conocarpus and Turo= 
BROMA. 

ALNUS, the alder. See Beruva and Conocarpus. 

Anus nigra et baccifera, See RHAmMNuS. 

Anus allo denotes a part in the ancient theatres, at the 
greateft diftance from the itage. 

ALNWICK, in Geography, amarket town of England and 
cownty town of Northumberland, fituate on the fide of a hill 
near the river Alne. The towa is populous, and in general well 
built: it has a large town-houfe, where the quarter-feffions 
and county-courts are held, and members of parliament are. 
elected. Its principal ornament is an old Gothic caitle, be~ 
longing to the Perey family. It fands on the brow ofa hill 
above the river Alne, fronting the north, and having the 
town immediately behindit. The late Duke of Northum- 
berland, after his marriage with the heirefs of this noble 
family, refeued this caftle from its decay, and reftored it: 
to more than its former fplendour. He repaired the fur- 
rounding towers, and fupplied thofe that were wanting in- 
all the feveral courts that encircle the manfion. He rebuilt 
the citadel in its original form, and converted it intoa very 
fuperb palace, obferving the Gothic exterior in every com= 
partment, and umtting it with all the magnificence of the 
modern. The approach is extremely grand, through three 
gateways and two fpacious courts, environed by the out- 
works, into a third court, which appears immured within 
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the citadel. A light and elegant flaircafe, fpreading in the 
form of a fan, introduces to the grand range of apartments, 
which are admirably contrived. The dining-room, draw- 
ing-room, faloon, and library, are very noble rooms ; and 
they are fitted up in a ftyle which admirably correfponds 
with the ftructure. The richly ornamented chapel forms a 
{plendid appendage to the caftle. he ground in front of 
this building is well difpofed, on each fide of the Alne, 
which is croffed in fight by two handfome bridges, and the 
neighbouring hills are clothed with woods of the Duke’s 
creation. On one of the higheft eminences he has erected 
Brifley tower, commanding an extenfive profpect over a bleak 
country towards the Cheviot hills on one fide, and the coaft 
on the other. Hulne Abbey hangs beautifully over the 
river, and feveral neat apartments are intermixed, with judg- 
ment and tafte, among the ruins. This town has been noted 
for a fingular cuftom, which thofe who take up their freedom 
axe faid to be under a neceffity of obferving, which is that 
of jumping into a muddy well, called Freeman’s Well; and 
this ceremony is conducted in a manner as fingular. The 
freemen, on their return from this whimfical excurfion, are 
received into the town by a proceffion of women dreffed in 
ribbons, with bells and garlands, finging and danciag. This 
ceremony is faid to be eftablifhed by king John, who was 
mired in this well, as a punifhment for their not keeping the 
roads in good order, and made a part of their charter. In 
this town Malcolm, king of Scotland, in his incurfion into 
Northumberland, was killed, together with Edward his fon, 
when his army was defeated by Robert Mowbray, earl of 
this county, A.D. 1092y and William, king of Scotland, 
when he invaded England in 1174. with an army of 80,000 
men, was routed in this place, and made prifoner. The 
weekly market is on Saturday. ‘The diftance of Alnwick 
from London is 308 miles, from Morpeth 19, and from 
Berwick 30 miles. N. lat. 55° 24’, E. long. 1° 10’. 

ALO, a place fituate, according to Ptolemy, in the 
Marmarica. 

ALOA, in Antiquity, a Grecian feaft, celebrated in the 
month Pofidzon by the Athenian hufbandmen, in honour of 
Ceres, as inventrefs and protectrefs of corn and tillage, or 
in honour of Ceres and Bacchus, by whofe blefling the huf- 
bandmen received the recompence of their labour. Their 
oblation was the fruits of the earth. Some fay it was in 
commemoration of the primitive Greeks, who lived ev ras 
cAwes, in their corn-fields and vineyards. Harwood’s Gre- 
cian Ant. p. 217. 

The word is ¢awx, and formed of aAws, grange, or barn 5 
it being in thefe places that much of the folemnity paffed. 

Authors are not agreed as to the time or occafion of the 
celebration of the aloa. Some fuppofe it to have been be- 
fore the beginning of harveft ; others will have it to have 
been a rejoicing after harveft, not unlike our HARVEsT- 


home. 

ALOCIVA INSULE, in Geography, iflands placed by 
Ptolemy to the north of the Cimbric Cherfonefus, or Jutland. 

ATOE, a town of India on this fide of the Ganges. 

ALOE, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogynia 
clafs and order, of the natural order of Lilia or Liliaceae, 
Coronaria of Linn. and A/phodeli of Juffieu. Its characters 
are, that it has no calyx ; the corolla is one-petalled, erect, 
fexfid and oblong, tube gibbous, border fpreading and 
{mall, neCtareous at’ the bottom; the flamina have awl- 
fhaped filaments, as long as the corolla or longer, inferted 
into the receptacle, the anthers oblong and incumbent ; 
the piflillum is an ovate germ, the ftyle fimple, of the 
length of the ftlamina, the fligma obtufe and trifid; the 
pericarpium isan oblong capfule, three-furrowed, three- 
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celled, and three-valved ; the feeds are feveral and angular, 
Martyn enumerates 14. fpecies with feveral varieties, Gme- 
lin 16, and Willdenow 17. They are as follow, viz. 1. 
A. dichotoma, {mooth-ttem’d tree aloe, with branches dicho- 
tomous, and leaves fword-fhaped, and ferrate, paniculated 
flowers, and ftamina longer than the ovated corolla. The 
trunk is round, upright, very {ftiff, afh-coloured and fmooth, 
two fathoms in height, and of the thicknefs of a man’s thigh, 
This is a native of the Cape of Good Hope on the moun- 
tain called Bockland, and was introduced into Kew Garden 
in 1780, by Mr. William Forfyth, 2. A. perfoliata, per- 
foliate A. with item-leaves toothed, embracing, fheathing, 
flowers in corymbs, drooping, peduncled, and {ubcylindric ; 
of this fpecies there are the following varieties; viz. « A. 
arborefeens of Miller, with leaves embracing, reflex, toothed, 
flowers cylindrical and {tem fhrubby. This grows to the 
height of 10 or 12 feet, with a trong naked ftem, em- 
braced by the leaves which grow at the top, and are of a 
fea-green colour, and very fucculent. The flowers are in 
pyramidal fpikes, of a bright red colour, and are in beauty 
in November and December. 8. A. Africana of Miller, 
broad-leaved fword A. with leaves broader, embracing, 
thorny on the edge and back, flowers in fpikes, and ftem 
fhrubby. y. A. Barbadenfis, Barbadoes A. with leaves 
toothed, upright, fucculent, and fubulate, flowers yellow, 
hanging down in a thyrfe. The leaves are about four 
inches broad at their bafe, and near two inches thick, of a 
fea green colour, and when young, {potted with white. 
The flower ftem rifes near three feet in height, and the 
flowers form a flender loofe {pike, and are of a bright 
yellow colour. This, though generally known in the 
fhops by the name of Barbadoes aloe, is very common in 
the other iflands of America, where the plants are propa- 
ated on the pooreft land for obtaining the Hepatic aloes. 

0. A. fuccotrina, A. vera of Miller, with leaves very lon 
and narrow, thorny at the edge, and flowers in fpikes. This 
is the true fuccotrine aloe, which yields the beft fort of 
aloes ufed in medicine. It grows in India, and particularly 
in the ifland of Socotora, in the Straits of Babelmandel. 
Its leaves are long, narrow, and fucculent, and form large 
heads, about eighteen inches long, and an inch and a half 
at their bafe; the ftalks rife to the height of three or 
four feet, and have two, three, and fometimes four of 
thefe heads branching out from them; the flowers grow 
in long {pikes upon ftalks about two feet high; they are 
of a bright red colour, tipped with green, and generally 
appear in the winter feafon. «. A. purpurafcens, white 
{pined glaucous A. with leaves purplifh beneath, with {mall 
roundith fpots, at bottom. ¢. A. glauca of Miller, red- 
fpined glaucous A. with ftem fhort, leaves embracing, 
{landing two ways, fpines on the edges ereét, and flowers 
prominy in a head. 1. A. lineata, red-{pined ftriped A, 
S. A. ferox, great hedge-hog A. with leaves embracing, 
very dark green, befet with fpines on every fide. La 
Marck makes this a diftinét {pecies. It rifes to the height 
of eight or ten feet, with a ltrong ftem; the leaves grow 
on the top, and clofely embrace the ftalk ; four inches 
broad at the bafe, and diminifhing gradually till they ter- 
minate in a {pine ; they are of a dark green colour, and be- 
fet with {pines, which are red or purple. This plant grows 
naturally in Africa, but has not flowered in England, and 
as it does not put out fuckers, it does not admit eafily of in- 
creafe. 4. A. /aponaria, great foap A. feldom rifes above 
two feet high; the leaves are broad at their bafe, clofely 
embracing the ftalk, and gradually decreafing to a point ; 
their edges are befet with fpines ; the under leaves are ho- 
rizontal, of a dark green colour, fpotted on the fide, re- 
I fembling 
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fembling the colour of foft foap; the flowers are of a beau- 
tiful red colour, and appear in Auguit and September, 
x. A. ob/cura, common foap A. with leaves, broader, fpotted, 
thorny at the edge, and flowers in fpikes. ‘This has broader 
leaves of a lighter green, with the edges and {pines copper- 
coloured, &c. a. A. /errulata, hollow-leaved perfoliate A. 
with leaves {potted, finely ferrated at the edge and the tip 
of the keel... A. /uderefa, upright perfoliate A. with 
leaves flat almoft upright, thorny at the edge, and on the 
Jower furface. ». A. depreffa, fhort-leaved perfoliate A. 
with leaves embracing, thorny on both fides, and flowers in 
fpikes. ‘This feldom rifes more than a foot high, and the 
leaves grow near the ground ; they are of a fea-green co- 
Jour, with fome white fpots; their edges are befet with 
fharp {pines : and the flowers grow in loofe fpikes, the tubu- 
lous part being red, and the brim of a light green colour. 
£. A. humilis, dwarf hedge-hog A. with leaves upright, 
fubulate, radicate, with weak {pines all round. This plant 
is low, and never rifes into ftem; the leaves terminate tri- 
angularly, and are befet on their edges and furfaces with 
foft fpines, whence the name of hedge-hog aloe. ‘The 
flowers are feldom a foot high, below of a fine red colour, 
and of a pale green above. Willdenow mekes a_diftinét 
fpecics of this; ftemlefs, with leaves trigonous, fubulate, 
and aculeate, and flowers racemous, reflex and cylindric ; 
and he makes two varieties. o. A. mitreformis, great mitre 
A. grows to the height of five or fix feet; the leaves con- 
verge towards the top in the form of a mitre, are fucculent, 
of a dark green colour, and have {pines on their edges, 
with a few on the upper furface: the flower ftem mifes 
about three feet high, and the flowers form a globular {pike 
at the top, which becomes cylindrical: they have long pe- 
duncles, and the flowers hang downwards ; they are cut to 
the bottom into fix unequal fegments ; three of the {tamens 
are as long as the tube of the corolla, the other three are 
fhorter: the tube is of a fine red colour, and the brim of a 
pale green. 7. A. brevifolia, {mall mitre A. 

3. A. arachnoides, cobweb A. ftemlefs, leaves three-cornered, 
cufped, ciliate, flowers in a fort of {pike, upright, cylindrical. 
‘Thevarieties are; «. A.arachn.communts, A.pumila,¢, of Linn. 
fp. pl. 460, common cobweb A. with leaves fhort, plane, 
flefhy, triangular at the end, and borders fet with foft 
fpines. ‘This never rifes from the ground, but the leaves 
fpread flat on the furface; the flower ftem rifes about a 
foot high, and has three or four {mall dittant herbaceous 
flowers. £. A. arachn. pumila, A. herbacea of Miller, A. 
pumila, «. of Linn. 460, with leaves ovate-lanceolate, ficthy, 
triangular at the end, with numerous foft {pines. ‘This 
plant grows near the ground, the leaves are almoft cylin- 
drical at their bafe, and angular near their ends, of a darker 
green colour than thofe of the former ; and produces many 
fuckers on every fide. From the feed of this Mr. Martyn 
has raifed a variety, which has fhorter, whiter, and {moother 
leaves. — 

4. A. margaritifera, A. pearl, A. pumila, «, 8, y, of 
Linn. 460, ftemlefs, with leaves three-cornered cufped 
papillofe, and flowers in racemes drooping and cylindrical. 
The varieties are, a. A. marg. major, great pearl A. 2. marg. 
minor, and y. A. marg. minima, leaf pearl A. ‘The. pearl 
aloe is of humble growth; the leaves come out near the 
ground, and they are clofely {tudded with white protuber- 
‘ances, whence the name. Thefe plants flower in feveral 
feafons of the year. 5. A. verrucofa, A. diflicha, B of 
Linn. 159. warted or pearl-tongue A. ltemlefs, with leaves 
aword-fhaped, acute, papillofe and diftich, and flowers in 
racemes reflex or club-fhaped. ‘Chis fpecies has long nar- 
row tongue-fhaped leaves, hollowed above, and keel-{haped 
foaNot: 1. ; 
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below, clofely ftudded with white protuberances; the 
flowers form loofe {pikes, and are of a beautiful red colour, 
tipped with green. It flowers at different feafons, and pro- 
duces plenty of off-fets. 6. A. carinata, A. diflicha y 
of Linn. 459, flemlefs, with leaves acinaciform, papillofe, 
and flowers in racemes, drooping, curved. The leaves are 
broader and thicker, not fo concave, and with lefs protu- 
berances than the laft; the flowers are of a paler colour, 
and the leaves fhorter. 7. A. maculata, {potted A. almoft 
itemlefs, with leaves acinaciform, {mooth, painted, and 
flowers in racemes drooping, curved. ‘There are two va- 
rieties. «. A. mac. pulchra, narrow-leaved, {potted A., with 
leaves fharp, and 8. A. mac. obligua, broad-leaved {potted 
A. with leayes blunt with a point. "This f{pecies varies, 
with large, oblong, white confluent fpots, and with {mall 
ones. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and flowers 
in Augult. 8. A. lingua, or lingueformis, tongue A. almott 
ftemlefs, with leayes tongue-fhaped, tooth-letted, fmooth, 
diftich, and flowers in racemes, upright and cylindrical. 
There are two varieties: « A. lingua angu/flifolia, A. dif- 
ticha, 2 Linn. 459, common tongue A. with leaves nar- 
rower longer; and 2. A. lingua craffifolia, thick-leaved tongue 
A.. This grows with its leaves, which are about fix inches in 
length, near the ground. The flowers are red below, and 
green above. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
There is a variety, with leaves much more fpotted. 9. A. 
plicatilis, A. difticha, «. plicatilis of Linn. 459, Kumara 
difticta Medic. Theod. fan A. almoft ftemlefs, with leaves 
tongue-fhaped, even, diftich, and flowers in racemes, pen-~ 
dulous and cylindrical. It grows to the height of fix or 
feven feet, with a {trong ftem, on the upper part of which are 
produced, two, three, or. four heads compofed of long, 
comprefled, pliable leaves of a fea green colour, which are 
placed in a double row: the flowers are red, and appear at 
different times of the year. 10. A. variegata, partridge- 
breaft A. almoft ftemlefs, with leaves in three ranks, 
painted, channelled, angles cartilaginous, and flowers in 
racemes, cylindrical. This is a low plant, feldom nifing 
above eight inches in height : the leaves are triangular and 
reflex at their extremity, flefhy, with their edges flightly 
ferrated, curioufly veined and {potted, like the breaft of the 
partridge, whence the name. The flowers which grow on 
ftalks about one foot high, are of a fine red colour, tipped 
with green. A variety of this was raifed by Martyn, from 
feeds received from the Cape of Good Hope, with broader 
leaves, and not fo beautifully fpotted, with the flower ftalks 
much taller. It is found in the clayey grounds of Ethi- 
opia. 11. A. vifeofa, upright triangular A. fub-caulefcent, 
with leaves imbricate, in three ranks, oyate, and flowers in 
racemes, drooping, and cylindrical. It grows near a foot 
high, with tnangular leaves from the ground upward, of 
a dark green colour, and the flowers are of an herbaceous 
colour, with their upper part reflex. It is a native of the 
fields of the Cape of Good Hope. 12. A. /piralis, fpival 
A. fub-caulefcent, with leaves imbricate, in cight ranks, 
ovate, and flowers in racemes curved back. ‘There are two 
varieties ; o A. /pir. imbricata, imbricated fpiral A. and f. 
A. fpir. pentagona, five-fided {piral A. This grows like the 
11th, with rounder leaves, ending in fharp points, and the 
flowers grow upon taller ftems ; a variety of this has been 
raifed from feeds, much larger, with thicker leaves and 
taller ftem. It is a native of the fields of Africa. 13. 
A. retufa, cushion A, ftemlefs, with leaves in five ranks del- 
toid. Thefe are fhort, thick and fucculent, and comprefled 
above like a cufhion, whence the name. It grows clofe to 
the ground, and puts out fuckers on every fide ; the flowers 
are of an herbaceous colour, and much refemble thofe of 
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the fourth fpecies. It grows in the clayey foil of Africa. 
14. A. fpicata, fpiked A. with flowers in {pikes horizon- 
tal, bell-fhaped, and ftem-leaves, flat, embracing, and toothed. 
This much refembles the fecond fpecies, but is very differ- 
ent in the fpike and figure of the flowers. The flower is 
full of a purple honey juice. The beft and pureft hepatic 
alces is obtained from this fpecies. It is found in the in- 
terior regions of the Cape of Good Hope. 15. A. pitta, 
painted A. caulefcent, with leaves fword-fhaped, toothed, 
painted and patent, and flowers in racemes, reflex, and cy- 
lindrical. There are two varieties; «. A. major, A. per- 
foliata, Sand 2» Linn. 458. 2. A. minor, A. perfoliata jy 
Linn. 458, A. perfoliata, 1 faponaria Aiton, Kew. 1. 467. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 16. A. /inuata, 
caulefcent, with leaves fword-fhaped, finuate-ferrated and 
reflex, and flowers in racemes, ereét and cylindrical. _ This is 
the A. perfoliata € of Linn. 458, and it is fuggefted by Will- 
denow that it isthe A. perfoliata y.barbadenfis of Aiton, Kew. 
1.p. 466,and the narrow-leaved {pinofe, A. fuccotrina of Com- 
mel. Hort. i. p. gr, and the A. Americana, with the reddifh 
flowers of anana, of Plukenet. It is a native of Bar- 
badoes and the Cape of Good Hope. Martyn’s Miller, 
Gmelin’s Linneus, Willdenow. 

La Marck enumerates 31 fpecies, viz. A. purpurea, 
or A. of Bourbon, originally brought from that iland: 
when the leaves are cut, they yield a juice of a feetid 
fmell. 2. A. fuccotrina. 3. A. vulgaris, Kadanaku_ or 
Catevala of Rheed, growing in the fandy ftony foil of 
Mulabar, and many parts of India, and alfo in feveral 
provinces of America, as Mexico, New Spain, Brafil and 
Barbadoes ; and yielding, by its purified juice, hepatic 
aloes, and from its dregs a lefs pure extraét, called Cabal- 
line aloes. 4. A. vera, growing in India, of which the A. 
vacillans of Fork. Egypt. 74, n° 34. isa variety. 5. A. 
Abyffinica, brought from Africa by Bruce, and larger and 
more refinous than the preceding fpecies. 6. A. fruticofa, 
or arborefcens of Miller. 7. A. ferox. 8. A. mitreformis, 
of which there is a variety, A. mitreformis anguftior. 9. A. 
maculofa, or the A. pica above mentioned. 10. 4% fenuia- 
folia. U1. A. perfoliata, of which are reckoned two varie- 
ties, one commonly calied A. with red {pines, and the other 
artichoke A. 12. A. humilis, or A. with foft fpines. 13. 
A. arachnoidea, with a variety commonly called the leaft 
aloe, growing in the fields and uncultivated parts of Ethi- 
opia. 14. A. margaritifera. 15. A. retufa. 16. A. ve- 
nofa. 17. A. marginata. Thefe are the A. africana, humilis, 
&c. of Comm. Prel. The former yields an aqueous infipid 
juice. They are natives of Africa, 18. A. triangularis, or A. 
vifcofa of Linnzus, a native of Ethiopia. 20. A. varie- 
gata of Linn; the moft beautiful of the genus, a native 
of Ethiopia. 21. A. acuminata, or A. verrucofa above- 
mentioned. 22. A. carinata. 23. A. linguiformis, or A. 
lingua. 24. A. plicaiilis. 25. A. longifolia, or ALETRIS 
uvaria of Linnens, which La Marck thinks is erroneoufly 
referred to that genus, of which it has no character. 26. 
A. fpicata. 27. A. racemofa, which is a fhrub five or fix 
feet high, obferved at the Cape of Good Hope, by Thun- 
berg, and which, as La Marck fuggefts, may be the fame 
with the 24th {pecies. 28. A. dichotoma. 29. A. Arabica, 
or A. variegata, called in Arabia Befafil or Befelil. 30. 
A. dependens, found by Forfkal in Arabia. Gmelin queries 
whether this be a diftin® fpecies. 31. A. inermis, found 
by Forfk. in Arabia, but akin to the r7th fpecies. Encycl. 
Method. Bot. tom. i. 

All the aloes are natives of hot climates ; and the place 
of growth of moft of them is the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Hottentots hollow out the trunk of the firft {pecies, or 
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A. dichotoma, to make quivers for their arrows ; and feve- 
ral of them are ufed for hedges. Among the Mahometans, 
and particularly in Egypt, the aloe is a kind of fymbolic 
plant, and dedicated to the offices of religion: for pilgrims, 
on their return from Mecca, fufpend it over their doors as 
an evidence of their having performed that holy journey. 
The fuperftitious Egyptians imagine, that it has the virtue 
of keeping off apparitions and evil {pirits from their houfes, 
and it is hung over the doors of Chriftians and Jews in 
Cairo for this purpofe. They alfo diftil from it a water, 
which is fold in the fhops, and recommended in coughs, 
althmas, and hyfterics. Haffelquift mentions a perfon who 
was cured of the jaundice in four days by taking four tea- 
cupfuls of it. The Arabians call it /absara. The negroes, 
as we are informed by Adanfon, in his voyage to Senegal, 
make very good ropes of the leaves of the Guinea aloes, 
which are not apt to rot in water. M. Fabroni, as we 
learn from the Annales de Chimie (vol. xxv.) procured 
from the leaves of the aloe fuccotrina anguftifolia a violet 
dye, which refifts the a€tion of oxygen, acids, and alkalies. 
This juice, he fays, produces a fuperb tranf{parent colour, 
which is highly proper for works in miniature, and which, 
when diffolved in water, may ferve either cold or warm, for 
dying filk from the lighteft to the darkeft fhade: and he 
reckons it one of the moft durable colours known in na- 
ture. Aloes was ufed among the ancients, in embalming, 
to preferve bodies from putrefaction. Of this aloes, inter- 
preters underftand that to have been which Nicodemus 
brought to embalm the body of Chrift. John, xix. 3. 

Aloes, whofe refinous part is not foluble in water, has 
been ufed as a prefervative to fhips’ bottoms againit the 
worms, to which thofe that trade to the Eaft and Weft 
Indies are particularly fubje&t. One ounce of aloes is fuf- 
ficient for two fuperficial feet of plank ; about 12 1b. for a 
veflel of 50 tons burthen, and 300 Ib. for a firft rate man 
of war. It may be incorporated with fix pounds of pitch, 
one of Spanifh brown, or whiting, and a quart of oil; or 
with the fame proportion of turpentine, Spanifh brown, and 
tallow. Such a coat, it has been faid, will preferve a fhip’s 
bottom eight months, and the expence for a firft rate fhip, 
will be about 18/. The fame compotition may be ufed in 
hot countries for preferving rafters, &c. from the wood-ant. 
The efficacy of aloes, as a defence again{t worms, has been 
controverted. See aroers, infra. 

Propagation and Culure.—The foil in which thefe plants 
thrive beft, is one half frefh, light earth, from a common ; 
and if the turf is taken with it, and rotted, it is much bet- 
ter; the reft fhould be white fea-fand, and fifted lime-rub- 
bifh, each of thefe two, a fourth part; mix thefe together 
fix or cight months at leaft before it is ufed, obferving to 
turn it over often in this time. The middle of July is a 
very proper feafon to fhift the plants ; at which time you 
may take them out of the pots, and with your fingers open 
the roots, and fhake out as much of the earth as poffible, 
taking off all dead or mouldy roots, without wounding the 
young frefh ones: then fill the pot about three parts full of 
the above mentioned earth, putting a few flones at the 
bottom of the pot to drain off the moifture ; and after dif- 
pofing the roots in fuch a manner as to prevent their in+ 
terfering too much with each other, put in as much of the 
fame earth, as to fill the pot almoft to the brim, fhaking 
the plant fo as to let the earth in between the roots, and 
fettling it clofe to the roots with your hand to place 
it fteady in the pot; then water them gently, and fet 
them abroad in a fhady place, where they may remain for 
three weeks, giving them gentle waterings, if the weather 
be hot and dry. : 

Toward 
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Toward the latter end of September, in a dry day, re- 
move them into the houfe again, obferving to give them 
as much free open air as pollible, while the weather con- 
tinues warm: but if the nights are cool, you mutt fhut up 
the glaffes, and give them air only in the day; and as the 
cold increafes, you mutt difcontinue opening the glaffes, 
only giving them gentle waterings till the middle of Octo- 
ber, when you muit abate them according to the heat of 
the houfe in which they are kept. For thofe plants which 
are placed in a ftove will require to be watered at leaft 
once a week, moft part of the Winter, whereas thofe 
which are kept in a green-houfe, without artificial heat, 
fhould not be watered in the Winter oftener than once in 
a month, and in Summer they fhould not receive too much 
moiiture. 

The tender forts, as the vifcofa, ferox, and cobweb aloes, 
fhould conitantly remain in the ftove, or be removed in the 
Summer to an airy glafs-cafe, where they may have free air 
ia warm weather, but be proteéed from the rain and cold. 
With this management the plants will thrive and increafe ; 
and fuch of them as ufually bear flowers, may be expected 
to produce them in beauty at their feafons. 

Moit of thefe aloes are increafed by off-fets, taken from 
the parent plant when they are fhifted, and planted in {mall 
{pots filled with the earth prepared for the old plants; and 
thefe fuckers fhould be quite dry when they are planted, 
otherwife they will rot. After remaining in the fhade for 
a fortnight, the tender kinds fhould be removed to a very 
moderate hot-bed, fhading the glaffes in the day, and giv- 
ing them much air. ‘Towards the middle of Auguit, the 
young plants may be hardened by taking off the glaffes in 
good weather, and admitting the air; and they fhould be 
remoyed into the houfe towards the end of September, and 
managed like the old plants. The African aloes generally 
afford plenty of fuckers for increafe: moft of the others 
may be propagated by taking off fome of the under leaves, 
laying them to dry for ten days or a fortnight, and then 
planting them in the foil already mentioned, by putting 
that part of the leaf which adhered to the old plant, about 
an inch or an inch and a half, into the earth, and fettling 
the earth about them with a little water: the pot fhould 
then be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, preferved from 
the fun, and refrefhed with water once a week. The beft 
feafon for this operation is June. The method of cultivat- 
ing the aloe in the ifland of Barbadoes, defcribed in the 
Medical Journal, (vol. viii. art.8. p. 422.) is as follows. The 
ftony and fhallow foil, which is in the vicinity of the fea, 
and fubje€t to drought, and in which the fugar canes will 
not thrive, beit fuits the aloe plant. When the ftones have 
been picked up, and laid around the field as a fence, or 
piled in heaps upon the moft barren {pots, the land is lightly 
ploughed and cleared from weeds; then lined in rows at 
the diftance of a foot from one another, and the young 
plants are fet like cabbages, about five or fix inches apart 
from each other. By being thus fet, they are eafily kept 
free from weeds, which would obftrut the produce. They 
may be planted even in the drieft feafon; as they need 
little or no rain; but the ufual time is from April to 
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J ALoE, African. See Crassuca. 
Ator, American. See AGAVE. 
Axor, Bafard. See AvEtRis. 
Axoz, Purpurea. See Dracaena. 
AoE, Uvaria. See ALETRIS. 
Atoe, Waiter. See StRATIOTES. 
Axor, Yucce foltis. See Yucca. 
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Aoss, in Medicine and Pharmacy, the infpiffated juice 
of various ipecies of the Aor above defcribed. Of this 
there have been ufually reckoned three kinds, viz. the /oco- 
torine, hepatic, and caballine. 1. Socotorine alozs, fo called 
from the ifland Socotora, from which it was firlt brought, 
though it was probably imported from the Cape by the 
Dutch Eaft India Company, is obtained from a variety of 
the A. perfoliata of Linneus. ‘This fort is the pureft and 
moft tranfparent : it comes to us wrapt in fkins, and is of 
a bright furface, and in fome degree pellucid ; in the lump 
of a yellowifh :ed colour, with a purplifh calt ; when re- 
duced into powder of a golden colour. It is hard and fri- 
able in the Winter, fomewhat pliable in the Summer, and 
foftens between the fingers. Its bitter tafte is accompanied 
with an aromatic flavour, but not fufficient to prevent its 
being difagreeable ; the {mell is not very unpleafant, and 
fomewhat refembles that of myrrh, 

2. Hepatic, Barbadoes, or common aloes, is obtained from 
another varicty of the fame fpecies, viz. A. vera, vulgaris, 
foliis [pinofis confertis dentatis vaginantibus planis maculatis, 
called by Rheed fadana#u or catevala, and reckoned by 
La Marck a diitin€& f{pecies, and is ufually brought to us 
from Barbadoes ; that of the beft fort in large, gourd fhells, 
an inferior kind in pots, and a ftill worfe in cafks. It is 
of a darker colour than the former, and not fo clear or 
bright ; generally drier and more compaét; of a itronger 
and more difagreeable {mell, and of an intenfely bitter tafte, 
with little or nothing of the aromatic flavour of the other. 
A tra&t of moutitains about 50 miles from the Cape of 
Good Hope is wholly covered with the aloes plants, which 
renders it unneceflary to plant them there; but they are 
now cultivated in Jamaica and Barbadoes, having been firft 
brought to the former of thefe iflands from Bermuda. They 
require two or three years ftanding before they yield their 
juice in perfeCtion: and it is procured, fays Dr. Browne, 
(Jamaic. p. 198.) in the following manner. The labourers 
go into the field with tubs and knives, and cut off the 
largeft and moft fucculent leaves clofe to the ftalk: thefe 
they put into the tubs ia an upright pofition, that the loofe 
liquor may be drained from the wound. When this is al- 
mot wholly difcharged, the leaves are taken out fingly, 
and cleared of any juice that may adhere to them; and the 
liquor is put into fhallow flat-bottomed veffels, and dried 
gradually in the fun, till it acquires a proper confiftence. 
What is obtained in this manner is called /ocotorine aloes, 
and is the cleareft and moft tranfparent, as well as the 
higheft in efteem and value. In the ifland of Barbadoes, 
according to the account of Mr. Millington (Med. Journ. 
vol. viii. p. 422.) after a fufficient quantity is drained from 
the leaves to make it an obje¢t for the boiling-houfe, and 
the juice with this view may be preferved for fome weeks, 
without injury, three boilers of iron or copper are placed 
by one fire, though fome have two and others only one; 
thefe are filled with juice, and as it is gradually infpiffated 
by a regular fire, it is ladled from boiler to boiler, and frefh 
juice is added to that which is fartheft from the fire, till the 
juice in that which is neareft to the fire, the fmalleft of the 
three, and called tatch, becomes of a proper confiftence to 
be fhipped or ladled out into gourds, or other fmall veffels, 
placed for receiving it. The proper time for ladling it 
out of the tatch is when it is arrived at a refin height, as it 
is termed, or when it cuts freely, or in thin flakes from 
the edges of a {mall wooden flice, that is dipped from time 
to time into the tatch for that purpofe. A little lime-water 
is ufed by fome aloe-boilers during the procefs, when the 
ebullition is too great. This author adds, as to the fun- 
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dried aloes, which is moft approved for medicinal purpofes, 
very little is made in Barbadoes, The procefs, however, is 
very fimple, though very tedious. The raw juice is either 
put into bladders, left quite open at top, and fufpended in 
the fun, or in broad {hallow trays of wood, pewter, or tin, 
expofed alfo to the fun every dry day, until all the fluid 
parts are exhaled, and a perfect refin formed, which is then 
packed up for ufe, or for exportation. : 

Dr. Wright (Med. Journ, vol. viii. p. 219.) gives the 
following account, fomewhat different from the former, of 
the method of preparing hepatic aloes in Jamaica. The plant 
is pulled up by the roots, and carefully cleanfed from earth 
or other impurities. It is then fliced and cut in pieces into 
{mall hand-bafkets or nets. ‘Thefe nets or bafkets are put 
into large iron boilers with water, and boiled for ten minutes, 
when they are taken oui, and frefh parcels fupplied till the 
liquor is ftrong and black. At this period the liquor is 
thrown through a ftrainer into a deep vat, narrow at the 
bottom, to cool, and to depofit its feculent parts. Next day 
the clear liquor is drawn off by a cock, and again committed 
to the large iron veflels. At firft it is boiled brifkly, but 
towards the end the evaporation is flow, and requires con- 
ftant flirring to prevent its burning. When it becomes’ of 
the confiltence of honey, it is poured into gourds or cala- 
bafhes for fale. The /acotorine aloes, he fays, may be pre- 
pared in the fame manner. 

3. Caballine, ox horfe aloes, obtained, as fome fay, from 
the faeces of the hepatic aloes, and according to others from 
a diftin@ variety of the alve perfoliata, denominated A. 
guineenfis caballina vulgari fimilis fed tota maculata, is eafily 
diltinguifhed from the two former by its ftrong rank {mell. 
In other refpeéts it agrees pretty much with the hepatic, 
and is not unfrequently fold for it: Sometimes it is pre- 
pared fo pure and bright as fcarcely to bé diflinguifhable by 
the eye, eyen from the focotorine, but its offenfive fmell 
foon betrays it; andif even this fhould be diflipated by art, 
its wanting the aromatic flavour of the finer aloes will be a 
fufficient criterion. Some fay, that its colour is alfo much 
darker, indicating a mixture of fordes and fand, and that it 
is of courfe much more compact and heavy. This aloe is 
notadmitted into the Materia Medica, and is employed 
chiefly by Farriers. From the obfervations of Profeffor 
Murray it appears probable, that different fpecies as well as 
varieties of aloe would furnifh the various kinds of this drug, 
and that Linnzus by referring thefe forts to thofe plants, 
the recent juice of which feemed to correfpond refpeCtively 
the neareit to them in talte, might ealily be mifled ; for 
Murray, upon tafting the frefh juice of many different {pecies 
of aloe, fometimes found it bitter, and at other times totally 
devoid of bitternefs. ‘This author found the bittereft {pecies 
to be the following, viz. 1. Aloe elongata, floribus f{picatis 
tubulofo-triquetris fubringentibus oblique dependentibus, 
foliis aggregatis dentato-ipinofis ; and he queries whether 
this is not the variety wr of the A. perfoliata of Linn. Spec. 
p- 458, and the aloe mentioned by Hughes and Browne. 2. 
4. Spicata, which is faid to afiord the beft hepatic aloes. 
3. A. lingueformis, which in the interior parts of the Cape 
is fele€ted by fome as producing the beft and pureft aloes. 
M. Juflieu, who faw the three varieties of aloes prepared at 
Morviedro, in Spain, affures us (fays Chaptal, Elem. Chern. 
wol. ii. p. 86), that they are all obtained from the aloe vul- 
garis, The firlt variety, or focotorine aloes, is obtained by 
making incifions in the leaves. Time is allowed for its 
impurities to fubfide perfe€tly. The fluid is then decanted 
from the dregs, and left to become thick ; after which it is 
put into leathern facks for ale, under the name of focotorine 
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aloes, A juice of the fame nature is obtained by expreffion 
from the fame leaves, which, when clarified in the fame 
manner, forms the hepatic aloes; and the caballine aloes is 
obtained by a ftronger preffure. 

Aloes is mentioned neither by Hippocrates nor Theos 
phrattus ; Diofcorides mentions two kinds, and Avicenna 
tells us, that of the different kinds, without naming them, 
the focotorine is the beft. Celfus, who frequently mentions 
aloes, and recommends it to be mixed with all catharties, 
does not diflinguifh it by any epithets. If, indeed, the 
account, of J. Bauhin (Hilt. Plants, tom. iii. p. 697.) be 
true, that the juice of the leaves forms itfelf {pontaneoufly 
into three ftrata, the upper being the focotorine, the middle 
the hepatic, and the loweit or feces the caballine ; there may 
be fome reafon for the diftin@tion of the three names, that 
have been uniformly appropriated to them. 

All the kinds of aloes agree in this, that they confift of 
a refinous matter, and a large proportion of a fubftance called 
gum ; and that they diflolve in pure fpirit, proof {pirit, and 
proof {pirit diluted with half its weight of water, the im- 
purities only being left ; and in boiling water they alfo dif- 
folve, but when the liquor becomes cold, the refinous parts 
fubfide. ‘The quantity of refin in hepatic aloes appeared in 
experiments of Dr. Lewis to be 4d, in focotorine aloes 4th, and 
in the caballine 1th. According to Bouldue, the focotorine 
aloes contains no more than 1th of refin, and the hepatic 
aloes contains half its weight ; and therefore the hepatic 
aloes contains move refin and lefs gum than the focotorine, 
and this than the caballine. The refins of all the forts, 
purified by folution in fpirit of wine, have little fmell; that 
of the focotorine has fcarcely any perceptible tafte ; that of 
the hepatic a flight bitterifh relifh ; and that of the caballine 
a little more of the aloetic favour. The gummy extrafte 
are lefs difagreeable than the crude aloes ; that of the foco- 
torine aloes has very little {mell, and its tafte is {earcely 
unpleafant ; the fmell of the extraét of the hepatic is fome- 
what ftronger, but its tafte more agreeable than that of the 
focotorine; the gum of the caballine retains a confiderable 
fhare of the rank {mell of this fort of aloes, but its tafte 
is not more unpleafant than that of the extracts of the other 
kinds. 

Aloes is a well known purgative ; and it acts not only 
when taken internally, but when externally applied ; and its 
cathartic quality refides chiefly in the gummy part, for the 
pure refin has little or no purgative virtue. Boerhaave 
declares it to be an effe€tual and fafe cathartic ; neverthelefs 
in-large dofes it produces much heat and irritation, particu- 
larly about the rectum, from which it fometimes occafions 
a bloody difcharge. To thofe, therefore, who are fubje& 
to piles, or of an hemorrhagic diathefis, the plethoric and 
bilious, or even in a ftate of pregnancy, the exhibition of it 
has done much harm ; but it is particularly adapted, by its 
ftimulating quality, to perfons of a phlegmatic temperament 
and fedentary life, to cachetic indilpofition, and oppretlions 
of the ftomach by vifcid crudities contraéted from irregu- 
larity. Although in purging dofes, of half a dram or two 
{cruples, it produces irritation about the anus and fometimes 
a difcharge of blood, yet in fmaller dofes of 10 or 12 grains, 
repeated once or twice a day, it not only unloads the firlt 
pallages, but attenuates and diffolves vifcid humours in the 
remoter parts, warms the habit, quickens the circulaticn, 
and promotes the menftrual and hemorrhoidal fluxes ; and 
its continued ufe renders the blood fenfibly more fluid. This, 
fays Dr. Cullen, (udi infra), appears to me improbable. We 
have frequently feen the blood drawn from perfons ufing a 
good deal of aloes, and never could difcover any change of 
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its confiftence ; and if the experiments of Schwenke may be 
trufted, aloes*added to the blood drawn out of the veins 
feems to coagulate rather than to diffelve it: befides the 
quantity of aloes taken in can hardly have any fenfible effect 
upon the whole mafs of blood. It has been urged, how- 
ever, that by its diffolving power it proves an emmenagogue, 
and is hurtful in all morbid hemorrhages. Dr. Cullen ob- 
ferves, that he has feldom found the emmenagogue powers 
of this fubftance. If ever there be any appearance of fuch 
a power, it is probably to be afcribed, in his opinion, rather 
to its operation on the re€tum, communicating a ftimulus to 
the veilels of the uterus, than to its ation en the mafs of 
blood. When aloes is not defigned to act as a purgative, it 
has an action upon the ftomach ; and it has frequently been 
found an antiipafmodic, ia relieving pains of this organ. 
It is alfo ufeful in habitual coftivenefs, when taken in 
{mall dofes. With refpect to its ordinary operation, Dr. 
Lewis alledges, that its effets are more permanent than 
thofe of any other purgative ; this Dr. Cullen (Mat. Med. 
vol. ii. p. §25.) does not admit ; for we commonly find, he 
fays, that notwithftanding the ufe of aloes, the {tate of 
coftivenefs will return at its ufual period, and that it is often 
neceflary to anticipate this by the ufe of the aloetic. This 
bitter juice has been accounted deftruétive to worms, or to 
the matter which favours their production, either taken in- 
ternally or applied in plaiters to the umbilical region ; and 
from its imagined efficacy in this re{peét, it has been ufed to 
preferve fhips againit the attacks of worms. But its an- 
thelmintic virtue has been difputed by Murray, who fays 
that worms have lived for 20 hours in the bittereit folution of 
focotorine aloes, and for many days afterwards in earth mixed 
with powder of aloes. In another experiment four worms 
were not deftroyed on the fourthday. It is powerfully an- 
tifeptic; and commonly makes an ingredient in tin€tures 
and balfams for cleaning and healing wounds or putrid fores. 
As to the choice-of the different kinds of aloes, it may be ob- 
ferved, that the focotorine, which contains more gummy 
matter than the hepatic, purges with more certainty and 
greater irritation, and is therefore moft proper where a {ti- 
mulus is required, or for promoting the uterine difcharge ; 
but the hepatic is better calculated for the purpofe of a 
common purgative; and as it contains more refin, anfwers 
better as a vulnerary, for external application. Aloes is 
feldom given alone. Aloes, fays Dr. Cullen, aéts as readily 
in fubftance as in any folution; and therefore this is never 
to be practifed but for the fake of more convenient exhi- 
bition ; and it has been found to operate in fubftance in-a 
fmaller dofe than in the vinum alocticum. Aloes hardly 
receives improvement by any addition ; and the vulgar find 
as much efiect from the aloes alone as from the pilule aloe- 
tice. Some benefit, however, is obtained by fome divifion 
of the aloes before it is taken into the body, and the extract 
of gentian is properly enough employed ; but Dr. Cullen is 
perfuaded, that the Edinburgh college have not done right 
in withdrawing the whole of the fa! polychreftum from the 
aloetic pill. Inthe pilule rufithe myrrh may be ufeful in 


dividing the aloes ; but the addition of the faffron is infig- 


nificant. Rhubarb added to aloes can anfwer no good pur- 
pofe. In the pilule ftomachice Ph. Ed. and m the elixir 
facrum, the rhubarb, fays Dr. Cullen, is an ufelefs addition. 
The aloes, continues this-author, is.never properly joined 
with the draftic purgatives, as in the pilule colocynthidis 
cum aloe, and in the extraétum eolocynthidis contpofitum ; 
for if fuch a medicine is intended to produce a liquid eva- 
cuation the aloes is fuperfluous; and if it is intended only 
to open the belly, the draftics are unneceflary. In the elixir 
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proprietatis, the faffron is an infignificant ingredient : and 
on account of the men{truum employed by the Edinburgh 
college, Dr. Cullen fays, he has never employed it as an 
evacuant, but he often ufed it with fuccefs in curing fpaf- 
modie pains of the ftomach ; and for fuiting it better to this 
purpofe, the Edinburgh college have improved it much, 
by the menttruum they have employed in their elixir aloes 
vitriolicum., Several preparations of it are direted in the 
pharmacopzias, for which fee Evixrr, Exrracr, Hiera- 
picrA, Prius, Powpsr, Tincture, and Wine. Lewis. 
Murray. Woodville. 

Aort rofata, is a preparation of the focotorine aloes, 
made by diflolving it in juice of damafk rofes, and evaporat- 
ing it to the confiftence of a pafte. Then more juice is 
added, and the evaporation repeated, again and again.— 
This kas been held a gentler and fafer cathartic than the 
aloes alone. If this be diffolved in a good quantity of the 
frefh juices of rofes, violets, borage, and buglofs, mixed in 
equal proportions, and afterwards reduced by evaporation to 
its former confiftence, the extract, thus prepared, is called 
aloe infuccata, and with the addition of, one third its weight 
of cream of tartar, aloe infuccata tartarizata. 

ALOE violata, is prepared by means of the exprefled juice 
of violet flowers ; and mixed with half its weight of cream 
of tartar, it is called aloe violata tartarea. But preparations 
of this kind are obfolete. 

Aoe is applied by fome writers, to a kind of mineral 
juice produced in Judea. 

This is called foffile, mineral, or metalline aloe.—Some 
difpute the exiftence of any fuch aloe. Others fuppofe it 
to be no other than the aspHautus. 

Axoes, fignum. This wood, by the Indians and Portu- 
guefe, is called calamba, or calambac, being the fame with 
what is otherwife called by medical writers xyloalves, and 
agallochum. 

This wood is referred by Loureiro, as we have ob- 
ferved under the article AGaLLocnum toa diftin& genus 
called aloexylum, belonging to the order of decandria ; 
but it approaches fo nearly to that of the Excorcaria 
agallocha of Linneus, that the latter has been fold for it. 
The tree grows in Cochinchina, the Molucca iflands, and 
feveral other parts of the Eaft Indies ; and was formerly 
held in very high eftimation, on account of its fragrant 
odour, as a perfume, for which purpofe it was applied to. 
cloaths and apartments, and as a cordial medicine in fainting 
fits, and in cafes of paralytic affection. It is faid alfo to be 
effetual in deftroying the tine and afcarides in children. 
By the Chinefe and Heathen Moors it was ufed as incenfe in 
their facrifices ; and employed for fetting the moft precious 
jewels that are wrought in the Eaft Indies. It:was formerly 
deemed in that part of the world of greater value than gold 
itfelf; and various fables have been invented as to the origia 
of the tree that yields it. Some have feigned, that it grew in 
Paradife, and that it was conveyed from thence by the rivers, 
which overflowed their banks and {wept off the trees in their 
way. Others pretend, that it grows on inacceffible moun-. 
tains, where it is guarded by wild beafts, &c. The Siamefe 
ambafladors brought a prefent of this wood from their em- 
peror to the court of France in 1686; and thus it became 
known. Bauhin and many others reckon three forts of its. 
viz. two kinds of Caramaac and the aloes-wood, the 
agallochum of the fhops, the tehinhiang of the Chinefe, 
thimhio of Camelli, pao de aguila of the Portuguefe, and 
frequently called eagle-wood. This is oily, refinous, com-. 
pact, heavy, of a brown reddifh colour, marked with grey 
veins, and often pierced with imall holes, as if it were worm 
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eaten. This woodis not fo dear as the calambac, and is more 
commonly foundin the fhops. It is brought from Cochin- 
china, and appears to be the production of the fame tree. 
This tree bears a great refemblance to the agallochum fecun- 
darium of Rumphius, the finkoo of Kempfer, and the 
eagle-wood cf Sonnerat; and is denominated aquilaria 
mataccenfis and garo of Malaca. The wood of the branches 
of this tree is white, inclining to yellow ; and the bark is of 
a grey-reddifh colour, and its furface is roughifh and hairy. 
The leaves are alternate, ovate-lanceolated, entire, much 
acuminated, about 3% inches long and two wide, witha 
fmooth and green furface, and appearing like fattin ; each 
of them is fupported by a petiole about two French lines 
Jong, and have their borders garnifhed by fhort hair; the 
young leaves are hairy and almoft white before they are un- 
folded. The flowers, according to Sonnerat, are {mall and 
have no calyx ; the corolla confifts of one piece, and half- 
divided into five oval parts, pointed and ftar-like ; and at the 


anterior bafe of each divifion of the corolla are two fmall, 


icales, which are there inferted,and format the commencement 
of the flower a crows, compofed of 10 netaria, as Sonnerat 
defcribes them. he ftamina are 10, fhort and attached to 
the corolla between the feétions of the neGaria. The piftil 
4s formed by a fuperior ovary, whichis oval, without a ityle, 
and crowned by a fimple, very {mall ftigma. This ovary 
changes into a pyriform capfule, about an inch long, and 
sopening naturally into two partitions, and within it has two 
cells, each containing a black, oval, pointed, fmall feed, 
sone of which is almoft always abortive. At the bottom of 
each feed is found a fpungy fubftance, which feems to oc- 
cupy the place of another abortive feed. Whether this tree 
-be of the fame genus with the calambac or agallochum of 
the ancients, it is not eafy pofitively to afcertain; but it 
agrees with the defeription given of it by Kempfer and by 
Cunningham, in Geoffroy’s Materia Medica. If this be 
-the cafe, it muit be of a different genus and family from 
the agallochum of Amboina, which belongs to the euphor- 
bie. Encycl. Method. tom. i. p. 49. See AGALLocHUM, 
Caramsac, and Excorcarta. 

Grew defcribes a piece of lignum aloes, with its own gum 
growing on it in the repofitory of the Royal Society. See 
Grew, Muf. Reg. Soc. p. ii. c. i. p. 179. 

ALOEDARY, alcedarium, wrondapiov, denotes a purging 
medicine, wherein a/ves is an ingredient. 

This amounts to the fame with what we otherwife call an 
ALOETIC. 

Avorpary is alfo ufed for a hiftory of the clafs of plants, 
ander the denomination of aLoers. 

ALOEPHANGINA, in the Materia Medica, denote 
medicines formed by a combination of aloes and aromatics. 

ALOETICS, medicines wherein aloes is the chief, or 
fundamental ingredient. : 

Aloetics open the orifices of the veflels, and are on this 
account found hurtful in cafes of hemorrhages, particularly 
at the nofe; alfo in the tene/mus, hemicranium, &c. The 
immoderate ufe of aloetics tends to produce hemorrhoids, 
hypochondriac pains, and inflations. 

ALOEUS, in Entomology, a f{pecies of {carabzeus, or 
deetle, with a three-horned thorax, the intermediate longer 
and fimple, the head fubmuticous, and the elytrz uniftriated ; 
found in America. 

ALOFT, a fea-term, fynonymous with up in the tops, 
at the maft-heads, or any where about the higher rigging. 

ALOGIANS, Axoer, or Atocian1, compounded of 
the privative «, and acyos, g. d. without Logas, or Word, in 
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Ecclefapfical Hiflory, afer who denied that Jefus Chrift was 


the Logos, or eternal Word; and on this ground alfo re. 
jected the Gofpel of St. John as {purious, and alfo the Re« 
velation. 

Some afcribe the origin of the name, as well as of the 
fect of Alogians, to Theodore of Byzantium, by trade a 
currier ; who, having apolftatized under the perfecution of 
the emperor Severus, to defend himfelf againit thefe who 
reproached him therewith, faid, that it was not God he 
denied, but only man. Whence his followers were called 
in Greek eaoyo, becaufe they reje€ted the Word. But others, 
with more probability, fuppofe the name to have been firft 
given them by Epiphanius in the way of reproach: ‘They 
made their appearance towards the clofe of the fecond 
century. 

Philater has alfo mentioned a herely that rejeted John’s 
gofpel and revelation, and afcribed both to Cerinthus. Dr. 
Lardner is of opinion that this is a fiGitious herefy ; and 
thet there never were any Chriftians who rejeted John’s gof- 
pel and firit epiftle, and yet received the other gofpels, and 
the other books of the New Teltament. No notice is taken 
of fuch by Ireneus, Eufcbius, or any other ancient writer, 
before Philaiter and Epiphanius ; nor has Theodoret givea 
any account of this herefy. his herefy, fays this inde- 
fatigable inquirer and impartial reporter, was, as he con- 
ceives, invented upon the occafion of the controverfy of 
Caius and Dionyfius, and others, with the Millenarians in 
the third century ; fome of whom difputed or denied the 
genuinenefs of the book of Revelation, and afcribed it to 
Cerinthus. Hence fome faid that thofe enemies of the 
Millennium might as well reject alfo St. John’s Gofpel, and 
others faid, that they actually did fo, though they did not. 
In Philafter’s catalogue this herefy follows next after the 
Millenarians, or Chilionetites, as he calls them, and the 
order in Epiphanius leads us to the fame time. Lardner’s 
Works, vol. ix. p. 515. 

ALOGONIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Meffenia, 
fouth-eaft of Gerenia: north-eaft of which were a temple 
of Bacchus and another of Minerva. 

ALOGOTROPHIA, among Phy/ficians, an irregular 
nutrition of fome part, attended with a vicious figure or 
conformation thereof, as in the rickets. 

If the bones of the vertebre of the back receive too 
much nutriment on one fide, as fometimes happens in children, 
an incurvation neceffarily enfues, which, as Charleton ex- 
preffes it, 1s produced by an alogotrophia. 

ALOIDES, in Botany, a name ufed by fome for the 
aloe paluftris, or frefh water aoe, called in fome parts of 
England, water-/oldier ; and by Linneus, /fratiotes. 

ALOIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Theffaly, 
near the valley of Tempe, and founded, fays Steph. Byz. 
by the Aloades. 

ALOMAYO, in Geography, a town of South America, 
in the country of Peru, and jurifdiGion of Guamalies. 

ALON, in Biography, a celebrated perfonage whofe 
memory is preferved in the Triads of the Welfh Bards; and 
who flourifhed among the firft colonies of this ifland, if not 
among the Cymry before their arrival here. This Alon, 
with Plennydz and Goron, are recorded as the three who 
combined the inftitutes and privileges of the bards, druids, 
and ovates, into a regular fyitem, under the fan¢tion of a na- 
tional law. This event is faid to have taken place in the 
time of Prydain, who is mentioned in the fame Triads, as 
the firft who digefted a national conftitution for the Cymry 
or Britons. Be this as it may, there is great reafon to con- 
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clude, that Alon is the fame perfon who is called Olen, Olenus, 
Ailinus, or Linus, among the different people of Greece 
and the adjoining countries, and even in Egypt; for it is 
remarkable that fimilar attributes are afcribed to him by 
thofe ancient nations, as in our Triads: according to Pau- 
fanias, Olen the hyperborean is faid to have been the firft 
prophet of Delphi: Bceo the female hierophant is made to 
fing of Olen, as the inventor of verfe, and the moft ancient 
prieft of Phcebus; and, indeed, all Greece chaunted the 
fong of Olen; and this more particularly occurred in cele- 
brating the completion of the vintage ; for thus it is faid by 
Homer, (Il. lib. xviii. y. 570, &c.) in the defcription of the 
fhield of Achilles :— 

“In the proceffion of the vintagers were groupes of 
young damfels and youths, carrying bafkets curioufly en- 
twined, filled with prefents of the moft delicious fruits. In 
the midft of thefe was feen a young man iftriking from his 
lyre harmonious founds ; he fang the fong of Linus, with a 
voice moit fweet; and the company joined with chaunts and 
fhouts of joy, beating the earth in cadence with lively fteps.”? 

Aton, in Ancient Geography, a river of Cilicia, near 

ebafte or Eleufa, a {mall ifland. 

ALONA, or A tongs, a town on the eaftern fide of 
Spain, fouth of the mouth of the Tuder. 

ALONE, or Hatone, one of the A£olian iflands. 

Atone, or Hatone, a {mall ifland of the Propontis, 
fouth of the ifland of Proconeflus, and north-weft of Cy- 
zicum. ‘The name was given to it, fays Steph. Byz. becaufe 
its inhabitants had found out the art of making falt. This 
author fays, that it was alfo called Neuris and Procona ; but 
Pliny diftingnithes the laft of thefe two iflands. 

Aone, a town placed by fome writers in Paphlagonia. 

ALONG-SIDE, in Sea-/anguage, expreffes fide-by-fide, 
or joined to a fhip, wharf, &c. 

ALONG-SHORE, a nautical phrafe expreffing along the 
coait, or a courfe which is in fight of the fhore, and nealy 
parallel to it. 

Aone, Lying, denotes the flate.of a fhip that is prefled 
down fideways by the weight of fail. 

ALONI, in Ancient Geography, a town of Affyria, 
fituate on the eaftern banks of the river Zabus, near its. en- 
trance into the Tigris. 

Axont, a people joined by Pliny to the Gordians, and 

laced near the Tigris. 

ALONIS, a town and ifland of Gaul, which Martin 
imagines to have been the town and ifland of Magdelona, 
formed by the retrenchment of the firft Celtic fyllable AZag. 

ALONIUM, a place of the ifland Crete, in the territory 
of Gortyna. 

ALONSO, in Biography and Hiffory. See ALPHONSO. 

ALONTA, a river placed by Ptolemy in Afiatic Sar- 
matia. 

ALONTIGICELLI, a people of Beetica, near the 
river Menabas. 

ALONTIUM, Axuuntium, or Hatunrium, a town 
of Sicily. 

ALOOF, in Sea-Language, denotes at a diftanee. 
Lurr. 

ALOPE, in Entomology, a {pecies of the Spuinx, with 
dentated brown wings, the pofterior being yellow and black 
at the apex, black abdomen, and interrupted pale-coloured 
bands, found in India. 

Aope, or Arora, in Ancient Geography, a name given 
to feveral towns.. _d/ope was a town ef Theffaly.. Homer 
mentions a town of this name, {uppofed to be the fame 
place, as he names it after //os, a town of Phtiotis: it is 
fuppofed'to have been fo called after Alopa, the daughter 
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of Cercyon, or of A&tor. Alope was alfo a town of Attica, 
and alfo of Pontus, between Myfia, Caria, and Lycia; ano- 
ther in Phocis, and another among the Locrians, - 

ALOPECE, an ifland near the coaft of Afia Minor, not 
far from Smyrna. 

Aopece, or Arorecx, was alfoa diftri& of Attica, 
near Cynofarges, and diftant about 11 or 12 ftadia from 
Athens. The Lacedemonian general Anchimolius, who, by 
the fuggeftion of the oracle ue Delphos, had been fent to 
drive the Pififtratides from Athens, died and was buried in this 
place; and Herodotus (lib. v. § 3.) fays, that his tomb was 
near the temple of Hercules. This was alfo the birth-place- 
of Ariftides and of Socrates. Alopecia was alfo an ifland’ 
placed by Strabo in the Palus-Mzotis, and by M. d’An- 
ville, near the mouth of the Tanais. 

ALOPECIA, in Surgery, baldnefs in any part of the 
body, arifing from difeafe, or from a natural defect of growtix 
in the hair. This deficiency is fometimes produced by ex- 
ceffive venery, and has been known to be remedied by a per- 
fon becoming chafte in his habits; but more frequently it is 
not connected with any evident external caufe, and only indi- 
cates a faulty {tate of the fluids at the roots of the hair, or a. 
want of due nourifhment and moifture. Alopecia was for— 
merly a common fymptonrof the /wes venerea, but is now very: 
rarely obferved to occur in fuclr cafes. 

Oily and gently ftimulating applications to the head, with. 
repeated fhaving, are proper againit the defeCt'in queition. 

Avopectia is alfo ufed by Galen for the change of the 
hair to another colour. 

ALOPECIAS, in Ichthyology, aname of the vulpes ma-+ 
rina, or fea-fox. 

ALOPECONESUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
the Thracian Cherfonefus, north of and near the gulf of Me- 
lanos. It was peopled by the Aéolians, and taken by Philips 
king of Macedon. 

ALOPECOPITHECOS, in: Zoology, a name derived 
from the Greek, and given by Aldrovand:and others to the 
Opossum. _ : 

ALOPECOS, in Ancient Geography, a hill of Beotia; 
in Greece, called alfo Orchalis. 

ALOPECURO-VERONICA, in Botany. SeeMentuas 

ALOPECUROS. See Beronica. 

ALOPECURUS, Axuzexos cup, fox-tail, a genus of the 
triandria digynia clafs and order, and of the natural order of 
gramina, or grafles z its chara€ters are, that the calyx is a 
glume one-flowered, two valved; the valves ovate-lanceo- 
Tate, concave, compreffed, equal, connate at the bafe; the coro/~ 
7a one-valved, valve ovate, lanceolate, concave, with the edges 
united at the bafe, alittle fhorter than the calyx, awn twice as 
long, with a bent joint, inferted into the back of the valve near 
the bafe, no neétary; the /famina have three filaments, capilé 
lary, flattith at the bafe, longer than the calyx; anthers forked 
at each end; the pi/fi/lum is a roundifh germ, the ftyles are 
two, capillary, united at the bafe, longer than the calyx, and 
ftigmas villous; no: fericarpium, the corolla invefting the 
feed; the feed ovate and covered. Martyn and Willdenow 
enumerate eight, and Gmelin 12 fpecies. 1. A. indicus; 
panicum indicum of Miller, panicum alopecuroideum of 
Linnzus, Spec. pl. 82. Indian fox-tail grafs, with cylindrical 
fpikes, involucres-fetaceous, fafciculate, two-flowered, and 
villous peduncles, a native of the Eait- Indies. 2. A. bulbax 
fus, A. geniculatus @. Hudfon, gramen myofuroides nodor 
fum of Dillenius, bulbous fox-tail’g. with culm ereét, {pike 
cylindrical, (very fimple, attenuated, fmooth, glumes of the 
calyx diftin@ and villous, Smith) and root bulbous.. The 
bulbous cefpitofe root emits fibres from its lower part, aud: 
has a brown, ftriated, tunicated membrane... The culm is fo— 
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litary, f{earcely a foot long, very fimple, ere, a little decum- 
bent at the bafe, foliofe, binodial, {triated, and f{mooth ; the 
leaves fmooth ; the radical few and fhort ; the cauline almoft 
linear, patent, and of the length of the fheaths ; the ftipula 
fhort and ftriated ; the {pike fef{quiuncial, fomewhat erect, 
very fimple, flender, acute, and many-flowered ; the glumes 
of the calyx a little unequal, acute, awnlefs, altogether fepa- 
rate at the bafe, villous in the nerves, and undilated carina ; 
the glume of the corolla emarginated and awned at the bafe. 
This {pecies is very different from the A. geniculatus, and has 
florets, fays Dr. Stokes, longer, narrower, and much lefs hairy ; 
and Dr. Smith obferves, that in its fpike, and the ftructure 
of the flowers, it is more neaily allied to the A. agreftis. It 
is found rarely in falt marfhes; in thofe near Yarmouth, in 
the marfhes of Cardiffin Glamorganfhire, and near the Auf 
paflage, and in the vicinity of Northfleet, in Kent. It is 
perennial, and flowers in July. 3. A. pratenfis, meadow fox- 
tail ¢. with the culm erect and {mooth, {pike fublobated, and 
the glumes of the calyx villous and connate at the bafe. The 
root is fibrous; the culm two feet high, creét, foliofe, 
fmooth ; the leaves fomewhat fmooth and glaucous, with a 
fhort, fubpubeicent ftipula; the {pike fomewhat fimple, fcarce- 
ly paniculated, denfe, ereét, about two inches long, foft, and 
many-flowered ; all the glumes are equal, lanceolate, com- 
' prefled, white, marked on both fides with two green longitudi- 
nal lines ; thofe of the calyx, efpecially near the keel, filky- 
villous and awnlefs; the glume of the corolla fmooth, except 
toward the apex of the keel, awnedat the bafe, the awn ge- 
niculated, twice longer than the flower, and naked. This is 
a native of moit parts of Europe, from Italy through France, 
Germany, Holland, Great Britain, to Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Ruffia; and alfo in Siberia. It is found with 
us very common in paftures and meadows. It is perennial, 
and flowersin May. ‘This is the beft grafs to be fown in 
low meadow grounds, or in boggy places which have been 
‘drained. Sheep, horfes, and goats eat it. Cows and {wine 
are not fond of it; but Dr. Pulteney fays, this is the moft 
grateful of all the graffes to cattle. It poffeffes, fays Pro- 
feffor Martyn, the three great requifites of quantity, qua- 
lity, and earlinefs, in a degree fuperior to any other, and is 
therefore highly deferving of cultivation in lands that are 
proper for it. The feed may be eafily colleéted, as it does 
not quit the chaff, and the {pikes are very prolific. Butthe 
Jarve of a fpecies of mufce, which are themfelves the prey 
of the cimex campellris, devour the feed fo much, that in 
many fpikes you will fearcely find one perfeét. Lewis Ma- 
jendie, Efq. at Hedingham, has cultivated it on a confiderable 
{cale, and found it to be an excellent grafs. 4. A. Agreflis, 
field or flender fox-tail ¢. with culm ereét, roughifh, fpike 
very fimple and attenuated, glumes naked, connate at the 
bafe, and dilated at the keel. he root is fibrous and {mall ; 
the culm half a foot long, ereé, foliofe, naked at the apex, 
and roughilh; theleaves rough above, the {tipula lanceolate 
and pubefcent ; the fpike almoft three inches long, erect, 
flender, acute, manyflowered, and of a purplifh colour ; the 
glumes fubequal, larger than the preceding, and lefs pubef- 
cent, varied with white and green, and nerves prominent ; 
thofe of the calyx villous at the bafe, connate, with a dilated 
fubpubefcent keel, and awnlefs, the glume of the corolla 
fmooth, awned at the bafe; the awn geniculated, twice 
longer than the flower, rough and recuryed in drying. ‘This 
grafs is a troublefome weed in cultivated ground ; and among 
wheat it is execrated by the farmers, under the name of 
black bent; it is alfo common by way-fides as well as in corn- 
fields, and in paftures in the Ifle of Wight. It has ac- 
quired the name of moufe-tail grafs in Englifh, and Myofu- 
roides in Latin, from the great Jength and flendernefs of the 
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fpike, which refembles the tail of a moufe. It is annual, 
flowers in July, continues flowering till Autumn, and comes 
into bloom very foon after being fown. There is a variety, 
with a fhorter fpike, and recurved awns. {t is fmall and 
brown, on account of its barren and funny fituation. 5. A. 
geniculatus, gramen fluviatile {picatum of Gerard, g¢. aquati- 
cum fpicatum of Parkinfon, and g. alopec. flav. genicul. pro- 
cumbens of Morifon, floating fox-tail g. with culm afcend- 
ing and geniculated or knee-jointed, {pike fublobate and cy- 
lindric, and glumes blunted and hairy. The root confifts of 
very long and fimple fibres; the culms natant, very long, 
geniculated, radicating in the inferior geniculi, affurgent in 
the apex, foliofe, ramous, and {mooth, the leaves {moothifh, 
the ftipula whitifh and very flender, the fpike cylindric, 
fhort, {omewhat obtufe, divifible in lobes, many-flowered, 
purplith, and in the variety @ whitifh ; the glumes twice lefs 
than the preceding, fubequal, and very obtufe, thofe of the 
calyx longer, hairy ; thofe of the corolla crenated, fmooth, 
awned toward the bafe, the awn geniculated, and of various 
length ; the root in dry places is bulbous, with a culm fome- 
what ere€t; and this varicty Hudfon has confounded with the 
A. bulbofus. Dr. Smith mentions two varieties, viz. @. g. flu- 
viatile album of Dillenius, and y. with a bulbous root of Hud- 
fon and Withering. This {pecies is eafily known in its common 
ftate, by pools and in wet meadows, by the frequent joints of 
the culm or ftem changing their dire€tion, and appearing 
broken. It often puts out roots under water from the joints, 
and thus {preads itfelf ; the leaves floating on the furface. 
From the deep colour of the fpikes, it is called in fome 
places d/ack-gra/s. It fometimes occurs in dry paftures, and 
then, according to Mr. Curtis, grows more upright; the 
{pike is much more flender, and the bafe of the ftalk fwells 
out into a kind of bulb. It is perennial, and flowers in July. 
Cattle eat it, but it is not efteemed a profitable grafs. The 
variety y is found in walls and a dry fterile foil, Dr. Wither- 
ing mentions four varieties; one of which, with awns, 
very fine and foft, not longer than the calyx, fruit little, 
ftalks branched, a fibrous root, and found in a marfhy place 
near the Stews, in Ed¢bafton park, he fufpeéts to be a dif- 
tinét fpecies. 6. A. Hordviformis, barley-like fox-tail g. with 
fimple raceme, and flowers intrenched with awns. ‘This is 
an indian grafs, and refembles hordeum murinum, or barley- 
grafs. 7. A. Mon/pelienfis, A. Aviftatus ot Hudfon, &c. 
phleum crinatum of Schreber, bearded. fox-tail g. with pani- 
cle fub{piked, rugged calyxes, and awned corollas. ‘This 
refembles A. paniccus, but is three times as large ; the calyx 
has a tubercle at the bottom; the corolla, which has two 
valves, is fhorter than the awn, the culm and leaves are ftiff, 
the glumes ‘rough, but {mooth at the edge, both valves are 
awned, and the awns of the corolla are much fhorter than 
thofe of the calyx. It grows wild in marfhes and wet paf- 
tures, at Purfleet in Effex, and at Drayton, about two miles 
from Portfmouth, is annual, and flowers in June and July. 
See Asrostis. 8. A. paniceus, hairy fox-tail g. with pa- 
nicle fub{piked, villous glumes, and awned corollas, very 
much refembles the laft fpecies, but the whole plant is foft, 
and only five or fix inches high ; the glumes downy, woolly at 
the edges ; the awns of the corolla fhorter than thofe of the 
calyx ; the corolla has two valves, as fhort again as the ca- 
lyx, hollow and {mooth ; the outer three times as broad as 
the other, roundifh-ovate, blunt, with four teeth, with awn 
longer than the valve iffuing from below the point ; inner 
valve ovate-lanceolate, pointed, with two teeth; the calyx 
ending at the bafe in a hard tubercle: This fpecies grows 
on dry foils, is annual, and flowersin July. See AGrostis. 
Gmelin refers to this genus the following fpecies, be- 


fides thofe above enumerated, viz. A. ciliatus, with a culm 
fpiked 
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fpiked and ereét, and ciliated glumes. A. carolinianus, 
with radicating culm, fubfpiked panicle, fmooth glumes, 
and awned corolle. A. typhoides, with fimple raceme, and 
awnlefs flofeuli. A. caudatus, with fpiked caudated panicle, 
and flofculi intrenched with awns. A. Ovatus, with panicle 
ovated, contracted, refembling a fpike, and exterior petal 
awned before the apex. Willdenow, befides the A. indicus, 
A. bulbofus, A. pratenfis, A. agreitis, and A. geniculatus, 
deferibes the following fpecics, viz. A. capenfis, with cylin- 
dric fpike, and {mooth awnlefs glumes, a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. A. antaréicus, with ere& culm, ovated 
{pike, hairy glumes and awned corolle, the awns being 
longer than the calyx ; brought from the Straits of Magel- 
Jan. A. echinatus, with fpiked, ovated panicle, punctated, 
ciliated glumes, and geniculated culm, a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. For the propagation and culture of this 
genus, fee Grass. Martyn’s Miller, Gmelin’s Linnzus, 
Withering, Arrang. vol. ii.p.41g9. Smith’s Flor. Brit. vol. i. 
72. Willdenow’s Linn. tom. i. p. 356. ‘ 

ALOPES, in Ancient Geography, one of the ancient 
names of Ephefus. 

ALOPEX, in Entomology, a {pecies of the ScaraBzeus 
Melolontha, with yellow hair, the clypeus reflex and emargi- 
nated, and the elytr {mooth and black ; found at the Cape 
of Good Hope. By 

Axopex,in Zoology, a {pecies of the canis, with a tail ftrait 
and black at the tip. This is lefs than the common fox, and 
hasa thicker and dutkier fur, though it is fometimes brighter 
and redder than that of the fox. A Pennfylvanian brant- 
fox, defcribed by Mr. Pennant, was fcarcely half the fize of 
the common fox; with the nofe black and fharper, the 
{pace round the eyes ferruginous, the forehead and upper 
parts of the body black, mixed with red, afh-colour, and 
black, and by the predominance of the afh-colour, appearing 
hoary, the belly yellowifh, the tail black above, red beneath, 
and on the fides afh-coloured. The Britihh variety of the 
fox with a black tip on the tail, fays Mr. Pennant, is un- 
known in America ; and therefore his brant-fox mutt be ei- 
ther a variety of the other, ora diftiné fpecies. This fpecies 
is found in Europe, Afia, and America. ‘The alopex euro- 
peus, or coal-fox, the charbonnier of Buffon, is reckoned 
another variety. It inhabits Burgundy, is of a filver-grey 
colour, and the tail tipped with white like the common fox; 
but from the remarkable blacknefs of its feet and legs, feem- 
ing to have been produced by charcoal-duft, it is called char- 
bonnier, or coal-fox. 

ALOR, in Ancient Geography, a river of Macedonia. 

ALORITA, a people of Macedonia. : 

ALORUS, a town of Macedonia, north-weft of the 
Thermaic gulf, placed by Ptolemy in Pzonia, and by M. 
d’Anville in Pieria. 

ALOS,. or Atus, a town of the Phthiotis in Theffaly, 
eaft of the Pelafgic culf, at the foot of Mount Othrys, upon 
the little river Amphryflus. It was built by Athamas, and 
fo called in honour of one of his female domettics. 

Axos was alfo a town of Peloponnefus, in the Argolid. 

ALOSA, in Ichthyclogy, a fpecies of the Crurea, having 
the fides {potted with black, and the upper jaw bifid. Jt is 
the thriffa of Ariftotle, Rondeletius, and Aldrovand, the 
alaufa of Gefner, the clupea of Willughby and Ray, and our 
Swap. 

ALOSANGA, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, 
‘beyond the Ganges, according to Ptolemy. 

ALOST, in Geography, a town of Flanders, fituate on 
the river Dender, ten leagues fouth of Antwerp. This town 
contains a collegiate church, and feveral convents, in one of 
which, wiz. that of Guillemins, is the tomb of Theodore 
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Martin, who brought the art of printing out of Germany 
into the Low Countries. He was a friend of Evafraus, who 
wrote his epitaph. 

This town, which is the capital of a county, was-taken 
and difmantled by M. Turenne, in 1667 ; and abandoned to 
the allies in 1706, after the battle of Ramillies. N. lat. 49° 

5’. E.long. 3° 56’. ; 

ALOUATE, in Zoology, a name given by Buffon to the 
Simia Seniculus, or long-tailed, bearded, red monkey, with 
prehenfile tail, of the Linnzan fyftem ; the arabata of Gu- 
milla, Oronoko, tom. ii. p. 8. and the royal monkey of Pen- 
nant. Some have confidered this as a variety of the Simra 
Beelzebul, from which it differs by its very bright bay colour ; 
but Dr. Shaw (Zool. vol. i. p. 71.) is of opinion, that it is a 
diflingt fpecies. From young animals in the Leverian Mu- 
feum, he defcribes it as being about the fize of a f{quirrel, 
and entirely of a very bright, ferruginous, or reddifh chefnut 
colour, with the face naked and black, furrounded on the 
lower parts by a ftraggling beard of black hairs, and the tail 
{trongly prehenfile. This {pecies is faid to be rare in Brafil, 
but very common in Cayenne. Its voice and manners are 
the fame with thofe of the Simia Beelzebul, which is com- 
mon in Brafil, but not found in Guiana. By an account of 
a perfon who kept thefe aniinals at Cayenne, it appears that 
the allouates, or howlers, as they are called, inhabit the moift 
forelts in the neighbourhood of waters or marfhes. They 
are commonly found in the woody iflets of large flooded fa- 
vannahs, and never on the mountains of the interior of Gui- 
ana. ‘They go in {mall numbers, often in pairs, and fome- 
times fingly. Their cry or horrible {cream may well infpire 
terror, for it feems as if the forefts contained the united 
howlings of all its favage inhabitants together. This cla- 
mour is ufually made in the morning and evening ; but it is 
repeated in the courfe of the day, and fometimes in the night. 
The found is fo ftrong and varied, that one would imagine it 
to be produced by feveral animals at once, though it is emit- 
ted by only two or three, and fometimes one. Ina {tate of 
captivity the animal lofes its voice, or does not exert it 
in the fame manner as he does when wild, and in this 
{tate he feldom lives long. The male is larger than the 
female, and the latter always carries her young on her back. 
In order to kill thefe animals it is neceflary to fire fevgral 
times ; while any life remains, and after they are dead, they 
will remain clinging to the branches by the hands and tail. 
Their flefh, after all the trouble of poffef ing them, is not 
good; it is always tough, and never admitted to any tables 
but to thofe of indigent inhabitants and travellers, to fupply 
the want of other food. This animal is faid to beas large as 
a calf, and to live on the fruit of the banana-tree. 

ALOUCHI, a kind of {weet-fcented gum which runs 
from the tree that produces white cinnamon. 

ALOUETTE ce Mer, in Ornithology, a name given by 
Buffonto the Trinca Hypoleucos, or common SanvPirER. 

ALOUETTE, is alfo the name of the Araupa Ar- 
venfis. 

ALOUS, in Ancient Geography, a town mentioned by 
Steph. Byz. and which belonged to Illyria. 

ALP, in Ornithology, an Englith name ufed by fome for 
the Butu-Fincu. ‘ 

ALPAGE, alpagium, in Ancient Writers, denotes the 
privilege of feeding cattle on the Aups or high mountains, 
or a {um paid for the purchafe of fuch a right. 

This is otherwife called A/paticum. 

ALPAGNA, in Zoology, the Cametus Paco of the 
Linnean Syitem, and the Pacos of Pennant. 

ALPAM, in Botany. See Arama. 

ALP ARSLAN, in Biography and Hiffory, fecond 
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fultan of the dynafty of Seljuks, in’ Jran or Pevits, the fon of 
David or Jaffar Bee, and “great grandfon of Seljuk, whio 
founded this dynafty, was bern in tie year of the Heeiva 
g21, A.D. 1030. He fuceceded his uncle Togrul Bey, 
A.D. 1063, and united in his perfon the two kingdoms of 
Khorafan and Irak, with their dependencies ; fo that, at 
the commencement of his reign, he was fele monarch of all 
the countries lying between the rivers Jihun, or Amu, and 
the Djlat or Tigris; that is, of all Iran, or Perfia, in the 
conqueit-of which he bore a confiderable fhare. Before he 
embraced Mahometanifm he was called Hrael, and after- 
wards he aflumed the name of Mohammed, or Abu Shejah 
Mohammed; and his farname was AJp Arflan, which fig- 
nifies in Turkifh, “ the valiant hon.’? He was alfo diflin- 
guifhed, on account of his power and merit, by the appella- 
tion of Azzaddin, or Adhadoddin, denoting, “ the protec- 
tor of the religion”? He began his reign by fubduing fe- 
veral rebellions among his fubjects; and he derived great 
affiftance from his vifir Nadham al Molk, or Nezam 
el Mulc, who was reputed to be the greateft man of his 
time, and who adminiftered the affairs of the kingdom, in 
the reign of this prince and his fucceffor, with the creatett 
integrity. Having fucceeded in his enterprifes for the fecu- 
rity of his own dominions, and in an aflembly of the flates 
declared his fon Malek Shah his heir and fucceflor, caufing 
him to fit on a throne of gold prepared for the purpofe, and 
exacting from all the officers of the empire an oath of fide- 
lity to him, Alp Arflan croffed the Ewphrates at the head of 
the Turkifh cavalry, and entered Cefarea, the metropolis of 
Cappadocia, to which he had been attraéted by the wealth 
and fame of the temple of St. Bafil. After plundering this 
city, he proeeeded to the final conqueit of Armenia and 
Georgia, A.D. 1065. In Armenia the title of a kingdom 
and the fpirit of a nation were annihilated ; and the artificial 
fortifications were yiclded by the mercenaries of Conftanti- 
nople; “ by ftrangers without faith, veterans without pay 
or arms, and recruits without experience or difcipline.” 
But the woods and vallies of Mount Caucafus were more {tre- 
nuoufly defended by the native Georgians, or Iberians, who 
were at length compelled to fubmit by the indefatiyable ex- 
ertions of the fultan and his fon Malek ; and who were pu- 
nifhed for their obitinate refiftance, by being obliged to wear 
at their ears iron horfe-fhoes as a badge of their flavery ; 
many of whom, in order to avoid this ignominy, affumed the 
external profeflion of Mahometanifm. 

Tn 1068 Alp Arflan direéted his arms againft the Con- 
ftantiaopolitan empire, which was then governed by Eu- 
docia.’. “His progrefs alarmed the emprefs, and induced her 
to give her hand and her fceptre to Romanus Diogenes, a 
brave foldier, who was accordingly invefted with the impe- 
rial purple. Although in the palace Diogenes was no more 
than the hufband of Eudocia, yet in the camp he was 
the emperor of the Romans, and he futtained that character 
with feeble refources and invincible courage. By his {pint 
and fuccefs the foldiers were taught to act, the fubjects to 
hope, and the enemies to fear. In three laborious campaigns 
the Turks were driven beyond the Euphrates; and in the 
fourth and laft Romanus undertook the deliverance of Ar- 
menia. With an army of 100,000 men he marched to the 
fiere of Malazkerd, an important fortrefs in the midway: be- 
tween the modern cities of Arzeroum and Van. Alp Arflan 
flew to the feene of action at the head of 40,900 horfe, ac- 
cording to the ftatement of Elmacin, but reduced by Abul- 
pharagius to £5,000, and by d’ Herbelot to 12,000. The 
Greeks, though much fuperior in number, were diftreffed 
and difmayed by his rapid and fkilful evolutions ; neverthelefs, 
their principal general Bafilacius was defeated, Malazkerd was 
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reduced, and their forces were feparated ; in this moment of 
advantage he propofed peace to the emperor. The anfwee 
of Romanus was dictated in the tone of jnfult and defancey 
“Jf the barbarian wifhes for peace, let hima evacuate th. 
ground which he occupies for the encampment of the Ko- 
mans, and furrender his city and palace of Rei as a pledge 
of his fincerity.”” Arp Arflan fmiled at the vanity of the de- 
mand, but he wept in anticipating the death of fo many 
faithful Moflems 3 and, after a devout prayer, proclaimed a 
free perimifiton to all who were detireus of retiring from the 
field. With his own hands he tied up his horfe’s tail, ex- 
changed his bow and arrow for a mace and {cymitar, clothed 
him{df in a white garment, perfumed his body with mufl, 
and declared that if he was vanquifhed, that {pot fheuld be 
the place of his burial. In the decifive and bloody battle that 
enfued, the Greeks were totally routed, great numbers of 
them were killed ; and Romanus, after vahantly maintaining 
his ftation, when he had been deferted by the body of his 
army, was at length recognized by a flave, taken prifoner, 
and prefented to Alp Artlan. ‘The fucceffor of Conttantine, 
in a plebetan habit, was led into the Turkifh divan, and 
commanded to kifs the ground before the lord of Afia. He 
reluctantly obeyed ; Alp Arflan, ftari{ag from his throne, 
is faid to have planted his foot on the neck of the Roman 
emperor. This fact, however, is doubtful. He inflantly 
raifed the royal captive from the ground ; and then clafping 
his hand with tender fympathy, affured him that his life and 
dignity fhould be inviolate in the hands of a prince who had 
learned to refpeét the majeity of his equals, and the viciffi- 
tudes of fortune. Romanus was treated with attention and 
refpect ; and in the familiar intercourfe of eight days, not a 
word nor a look of infult efcaped from the conqueror. Du- 
ring the negotiation he was afked by Alp Arflan what treat- 
ment he expected to receive? To which queftion Romanus, 
with calm indiflerence, replied: “ If you are cruel, you will 
take my life ; if you lilten to pride, you will drag me at your 
chariot wheels ; if you confult your intereft, you will accept 
a ranfom, and reitore me to my country.” But what,” 
continued the fultan, ** would have been your own beha- 
viour had fortune {miled wpon your arms?’ “* Had I van- 
guifhed,” he fiercely faid, “I would have inflicted on thy 
body many a flripe’’ The Turkith conqueror {miled at the 
infolence of his captive ; obferved, that the Chriftian law in- 
culeated the love of enemies and forgivenefs of injuries ; and 
nobly declared that he would not imitate an example which 
he condemned. After mature deliberation, Alp Arflan dic- 
tated the terms of liberty and peace, a ranfom of a million, 
an annual tribute of three thoufand pieces of gold, the mar- 
riage of the royal children, and the deliverance of all the 
Mcflems who were in the power of the Greeks. The treaty 
was fubferibed by Romanus, and the fultan, after ‘a cour- 
teous embrace, difmiffed him with rich prefents and a mili- 
tary guard; but his fubjects having revolted, he was unable 
to colle and remit the itipulated price of his ranfom. The 
generolity, or perhaps the ambition of the fultan, difpofed 
him to efpoufe the caufe of his ally ; but the accomplifiment 
of his defign was prevented by the defeat, imprifonment, 
and death of Romanus Diogenes. After this treaty, A. D. 
1071, Alp Arflan beheld the faireft part of Afia fubje to 
his laws; 1200 princes, or the fons of princes, ttood before 
his throne; and 200,000 foldiers marched under his ban- 
ners. He difdamed to purfue the fugitive Greeks; but he 
meditated the more glorious conqueft of Turkeftan, the ori- 
ginal feat of the houfe of Seljuk. His ae on this ex- 
pedition, A. D. 1072, was impeded by Jofeph Cothual, a 
Karafmian, or Carizmian, the governor of Berzem, or Bar- 
zam, who, after vigoroufly defending his fortrefs, was taken 
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“prifoner ; and being reproached by the fultan for bis obfti- 
nate folly, by his infolent replies provoked a cruel fentence, 
that he fhould be fallened by his hands and feet to four 
itakes, and left to expire in that painful fituation. The def- 
perate Jofeph, drawing a dagger, rufhed towards the throne ; 
the guards raifed their battle-axes; but Alp Arflan, the moft 
fkilful archer of his age, checked their zeal, and drew his 
bow ; however his foot flipped, and the arrow miffed Jofeph, 
who planted his dagger in the breaft of the fultan, and was 
himfelf inflantly cut in pieces. ‘The wound was mortal, and 
the fultan expired, A. D. 1072, pronouncing an ufeful ad- 
monition to the pride of kings. In my youth,’’ faid Alp 
Arflan, “ I was advifed by a fage to humble myfelf before 
God ; to diftruft my own ftrength ; and never to defpife the 
moft contemptible foes. T have neglected thefe leffons, and 
my neglect has been defervedly punifhed. Yefterday, as 
from an eminence, I beheld the numbers, the difcipline, and 
the fpirit of my armies ; the earth feemed to tremble under 
my feet ; and I faid in my heart, ‘ Surely thou art the king 
of the world, the greateft and moft invincible of warriors.’ 
Thofe armies are no longer Mine ; and, in the confidence of 
my perfonal itrength, [ now fall by the hand of an affaffin.’”” 
‘This prince reigned nine years and fix months, and lived 44 
years and three months ; and his remains were depolited in 
the tomb of the Seljukian dynafty, at Maru, one of the four 
cities of Khorafan, with this infcription : *¢ O ye who have 
feen the glory of Alp Arflan exalted to the heavens, repair 
to Maru, and you will behold it buried in the duit.” The 
annihilation of the infcription, and of the tomb itfelf, fays a 
popular hiftorian, more forcibly proclaims the inflability of 
human greatnefs. Alp Arflan commanded the refpeét of all 
who approached him by his ftature, afpeét and voice ; his 
long whifkers fhaded his face, and he wore a large turban in 
the form of a crown. His valour and liberality were equally 
renowned ; and he was extolled for his piety and his attach- 
ment to the Mahometan faith and practice. He was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Malek Shah, who had been acknowledged 
during his life as the future fultan of the Turks; and who, 
by a triple victory over his uncle, coufin, and brother, each 
of whom difputed the inheritance, eftablifhed his own re- 
putation, and the right of primogeniture. Mod. Un. Hilt. 
vol. i. p. 394—4c1. Guibbon’s Hilt. vol. x. p. 352— 
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4 ALPEDRINHA, in Geography, a {mall place of Beira, 
in Portugal, containing about g50 inhabitants, and one 
church. 

ALPEDRIZ, a {mall place of Eftremadura, in Portugal, 
containing about 600 inhabitants. 

ALPEN, a town of Germany, in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, and eleétorate of Cologn; eight miles fouth-weit of 
Weel, and fifty north north-weit of Cologn. 

ALPENE, or Aureus, in Ancient Geography, the ca- 
pital of the Locrians, on the fouth coaft of Phoenix, eaft of 
Trachia, and above Thermopyleand Anthela. 

ALPESA, atown of Beetica, according to Pliny. 

ALPHA, a river in the vicinity of Aquileia, near 
which Conitantine was killed, and into which his body was 
thrown. 

Avpua Buccexis, a town afcribed by Ptolemy to the 
Marii; probably the fame with AuvsBa Fucen/is. 

Aura, the name of the firft letter in the Greek al- 
phabet ; correfponding to our A. 

The word is originally Hebrew, formed from a/eph, the 
name of the firit letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 

Alpha, according to Plutarch, was placed at the head of 
all the letters, becaufe, in the Phoenician language, it de- 
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notes an‘ox : which, with regard to ufe and fervice, is the 
firit among bealts. 

Apna, in Compofition, denotes, fometimes, privation, in 
the fame fenfe with «zp, without ; fometimes augmentation, 
as aya, much; and fometimes union, as apa, together. 
See A. 

Axpua is alfo ufed asa letter of order, to denote the fix? ; 
and of a number, to fignify one; but when it was a nume- 
rical letter, a little ftroke, or an acute accent, was drawn 
above it thus, A‘, to diftinguifh it from the mere A, which 
was a letter of order. 

Axrpua and Omega, in the Divine Writings, fignify the 
beginning and the end, or the firft and the laft, (az. before 
and after all things) ; and therefore the hieroglyphic of God 
is formed of thele two letters A and Q. 

Thefe two letters were made the fymbol of Chriftianity, 
and were accordingly engraved on the tombs of the an- 
cient Chriftians, to diftinguifh them from thofe of idola- 
ters. : 

Arua is particularly ufed among Anctent Writers, to de- 
note the chief, or firft man of his clafs or rank. 

In this fenfe, the word ftands contradiftinguifhed from 
beta, which denotes the fecond perfon. 

Plato was called the alpha of the wits; Eratofthenes, 
keeper of the Alexandrian library, whom fome called a fe- 
cond Plato, is frequently named deta. 

Thus Martial, in imitation of the Greeks, who diftin- 
guifhed the rank of perfons by letters, fays;— 


“ Quod alpha dixi, Codre, penulatorum, 
Te nuper, aliqua, cum jocarer in charta: 
Si forte bilem movit hic tibi verfus, 
Dicas licebit Jefe me togatorum.” 
Epigi Its: ep. 26. 


Avpua is alfo a title given by fome ancient writers to the 
Jewith legiflator Mofes. The reafon of the application is 
much controyerted. 

ALPHABET, the feveral letters of a language difpofed 
in their natural or accuftomed order. 

The word is formed from the names of the two firft let- 
ters of the Greek alphabet, alpha, beta: which were bor- 
rowed from thofe of the Hebrew, aleph, beth. 

In the Englith a/phabet we reckon 26 letters, viz. abcd 
efghigklimnopgrftuvwxy x. See each under its 
proper article, A, B, C, &c. 

But as there is a much greater number of different 
founds in our language, it is not without reafon that fome 
grammarians maintain, that there ought to be a greater 
number of letters: as alfo, that the double letters, x, y, 
and w, and the fuperfluous ones, & and g, fhould be re- 
trenched. 

The French alphabet contains only 23 letters. Pafquier 
indeed maintains it to confilt of 25, becaufe he adds the two 
double letters & for e¢ and ° for us; but thofe are only ab- 
breviations. The Abbé d’Angeau, on better grounds, 
reckons 34 different founds in the French tongue ; and urges 
that the alphabet ought of confequence to confift of 34 dif- 
ferent characters, fetting afide the double letters « and y, and 
the fuperfluous one q. 

The difference between languages with refpeét to the 
number of letters in their alphabet is very confiderable: the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan alphabets, have 
each 22; the Arabic 28; the Perfian 31; the Turkith 33; 
the Georgian 36; the Coptic 32; the Mufcoyite, or Ruf- 
fian, 41, of which fome are only notes of accent in pronun- 
ciation; the Greek 24 ; the Latin 22; the Sclavenic 27 ; 
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the Dutch 26; the Spanifh 27; the Italian 20; the In. 
dians of Bengal 21; the Bramas 19. 

The Ethiopic has no lefs than 202 letters in its alphabet, 
there being feven vowels, which they combine with each of 
their 26 confonants; to which they add 20 other afpirated 
fyllables. The like is faid of the Tartarian ; each of their 
letters is a fyllable, having one of their vowels joined to its 
confonant; as Ja, k, li, &c. 

The Chinefe have no alphabet, properly ney except 
we call their whole language their alphabet; their letters are 
words, or rather hieroglyphics, and are in number about 
80,000. See Phil. Tranf. vol. lix. an. 1769, N° 66. 

Tn effect, alphabets were not contrived with delign, ac- 
cording to the juft rules of reafon and analogy; but have 
been fucceffively framed, altered, &c. as occafion offered, 
And hence have arifen many grievous complaints as to their 
deficiencies ; and divers attempts to eltablifh new and more 
adequate ones in their places. Bifhop Wilkins charges all 
the alphabets extant with great irregularities, with refpect 
to the order, number, power, figure, &c. As to the 
order, it appears inartificial, precarious, and confufed ; be- 
eaufe the vowels and confonants are not reduced into claffes, 
with fuch order of precedence and fubfequence as their na- 
tures will bear. Even the Hebrew order is not free from 
this imperfeGtion. As to number, they are both redundant 
and deficient ; redundant, either by allotting feveral letters 
to the fame power and found; as in the Hebrew D and y, 
and the ordinary Latin ¢ and £, f and pA; or by reckoning 
double letters among the fimple elements of fpeech ; as in 
the Hebrew y, the Greek § and J, the Lating, cu, x, cs, 
and the 7 confonant, or jod—Delicient in divers refpects, 
efpecially in regard of vowels, of which there are feven or 
eight kinds commonly ufed, though the Latin alphabet 
only takes notice of five; whereof two, viz. i and w, ac- 
cording to our Englifh pronunciation, are not properly vow- 
els, but diphthongs. 

Add, that the difference among vowels, in refpeét of 
long and fhort, is not fufficiently provided for: the ancients, 
we know, ufed to exprefs a long vowel by doubling its cha- 
rater ; a3 amaabam, naata, ree, feedes, fancliffimiis ; though 
the vowel i, inftead of being doubled, was frequently pro- 
longed, as epIis, pPIso, vivus. The ways ufed in Eng- 
lith for lengthening and abbreviating vowels, viz. by add- 
ing e quiefcent to the end of a word, for prolonging a fylla- 
ble ; and doubling the following confonants, for the fhort- 
ening of a vowel, as wane wann, ware warr, &c. or elfe 
by inferting fome other vowel, for the lengthening of it, as 
meet met, read red, &c. are all improper, becaufe the fign 
ought ever to be where the found is. 

As to their powers, again, thofe are not always fixed to 
the fame fignification: the vowels, for inftance, are gene- 
rally acknowledged to have each of them feveral founds: 
vocales omnes plurifone, {ays Lipfius; and Voflius affures us, 
the ancients ufed their vowels in very different ways, a/i- 
quand) tenuins exiliufque, nunc craffius, nunc intermedio fono. 
Thus the power of the vowel é is expreffed in writing no lefs 
than in tix feveral ways, viz. by ¢; as in he, me, fhe, ye 5 
by ec, in three, free, we; by ie, in field, yield, fhield, chief 3 


by ea, in near, dear, hear ; by eo in people; by i in privilege.’ 


So is the power of the vowel a, as in all, aul, aw, fault, 
caught ; which are only various ways of writing the fame 
long vowel ; befides the other diltiné&t ways of exprefling 
the fame vowel when ufed {fhort: again, the power of the 
vowel 0 is written five ways: 0, as in fo, who, move ; oe, as 
in doe; 00, in fho0, moon, noon; ou, in could, would; wo, 
tn teva 3 and fo of the reft.—Nor are the confonants of more. 
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determinate powers ; witnefs the different pronunciation o€ 
the fame letter c in the fame word circo, and g in negligence. 
—T'o fay no more, the letters c, /; ¢, are ufed alike, to de 
note the fame power, and the letter / is commonly ufed for 
z; and, which is yet worfe, fome letters of the fame name 
and fhape are ufed at one time for vowels, and at another for 
confonants ; as j, v, w, y; which yet differ from one an- 
other, fays Bifhop Wilkins, ficut corpus F anima. 

From this confufion in the power of letters, there arife 
divers irregularities ; as, that fome words are diftinguifhed in 
writing, which are the fame in pronunciation, e. gr. ceffio 
and /e/fio, &c. and others are diftinzuifhed in pronunciation, 
which are the fame in writing ; as get, acquirire, and get, ga- 
gates, &c. Hence alfo the Latin male is a diffyllable, and 
the Englifh male is a monofyllable. 

The names alfo, in moft alphabets, are very improperly 
expreffed by words of divers fyllables; alpha, beta, &c. in 
which refpeét, the Roman and our Englith alphabets, which 
only name the letters by their powers, have a great advan- 
tage over the reft. 

Lattly, their figures are not well concerted; there being 
nothing in the characters of the vowels anfwerable to the 
different degrees of apertion ; nor in the confonants, analc- 
gous to the agreements or difagreements thereof. Wilkin’s 
Eff. towards a real character, &c. b.i. c. 4. 

All thefe imperfetions are obviated in the univerfal alpha- 
bets, or characters, of M. Lodwick, Bifhop Wilkins, &e. 
See Univerjal CHARACTERS. 

In the French king’s library is an Arabic work, entitled 
Sephat Alacham, containing divers forts of imaginary alpha- 
bets, which the author diftributes into prophetical, myffical, 
philofophical, magical, tali/manical, &c. 

Monfieur Leibnitz had in view to. compofe an Alphabet of 
Human Thoughts. Mem. de ?Acad.. Roy. an. 1716. 

It is no wonder that the number of letters in moft languages 
fhould be fo {mall, and that of the words fo great, fince, 
from a calculation made by Mr. Preftet, it appears, that, al- 
lowing only twenty-four letters to an alphabet, the different 
words or combinations that may be made out of thefe twenty= 
four letters, taking them firft one by one, then two by two, 
three by three, &e. would amount to the following num- , 
ber, 1391,724288,887252,999425,128493,402200. See 
ComBINATION. 

It may be here obferved, that every combination may 
make a word, even though that combination have not any 
vowel in it ; becaufe the e mute, or quiefcent, infinuates it- 
felf imperceptibly between the confonants, or after the con- 
fonants, where they are but two, the latter of which would 
not be heard without it—The ufe of this filent e is very 
remarkable in the Armenian, Welfh, and Dutch languages ; 
wherein the generality of words have feveral confonants to- 
gether. : 

Nor muft it be omitted, that every fingle letter may make 
a word; which is very apparent, where the letter is a 
vowel; words of that kind being found in moft languages. 
Thus, « and w» make words in the Greek ; a, 0, in the La- 
tin; @, i, 0, in Englifh; @, 0, y, in French; a, ¢ 7, 0, in 
Italian ; a, y, in Spanifh; a, o, in the Portuguefe ; 0, in 
moit languages, and even in the Dutch and Swedifh. Any- 
confonant alfo becomes a word, by adding an e mute to it iu 
pronunciation. 

In fine, though a confiderable number of the poffible 
combinations of twenty-four letters were retrenched, yet the 
number remaining would ttill be immentfe, and vaftly fuperior 
to that of the words in any language known. 

Of all known languages, the. Greek is looked upon as 
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one of the moit copious, the radices only of which are ef- 
teemed about 3244, but then it abounds exceedingly in 
compounds and derivatives. Bifhop Wilkins thinks thefe 
may be moderately computed at about ten thoufand. Her- 
manus Hugo, indeed, afferts, that no languace has fo few 
as 100,000 words ; and Varro is frequently quoted by learned 
men, as if he affirmed that there are in thé Latin no lefs 
than 5,000,000 ; but upon ingauiring into the fcope of the 
paflage, Bifhop Wilkins obferves, that this number is not 
intended by him to exprefs the juit number of words in the 
Latin, but the great variety made thereof by the inflection 
and compoiition of verbs.—To this purpofe he lays it down, 
that there are above one thoufand radical verbs in the Latin, 
and that each verb admits of five hundted feveral varieties. 
He farther fuppofes, that each of thefe may be compounded 
with nine prepofitions ; as, ceffit, receffit, acceffit, deceffit, pre- 
ceffit, proceffit, fucceffit, &c. which amounts to five millions. 
See Worp. 

Concerning the origin and progrefs and various kinds of 
alfhabetical writing, fee Letters and Writine. 

ALPHABET, in matters of Polygraphy, is a duplicate of 
the key or cypher, which each of the parties correfponding 
are to keep by them. 

It is properly an alphabet of the ufual letters difpofed in 
their order ; oppofite, or undemeath which, are the fecret 
characters correfponding thereto, with the blank or ufelefs 
letters, and the other figns or fymbols ferving to cbfcure 
and render it difficult to decipher. See DecipHerine. 

AxpxHaset, among Merciants and Traders, is a kind of 
index, with the twenty-four letters in their natural order, in 
which are fet down the names and furnames of thofe with 
whom open accounts are kept ; and which refers to the fo- 
hos of the ledger, where thofe accounts are written, in the 
form of debtor and creditor; ferving to find eafily, and 
without any trouble, fuch accounts as are neceflary to be 
turned to. 

ALPHABET, among the French, fignifies alfo thofe 
punches or iron tools, which engravers upon metal ufe to 
engrave the feveral letters, or characters, which belong to 
their works, either for legends, or for other infcriptions. 

The book-binders have alfo {mall brafs tools, which they 
~ eall alphabets, and with which they put the titles, and the 
number of the volume, on the back of books. 

ALPHABETICAL verfes. See ABCEDARY. 

ALPHJZEA, in Entomology, a fpecies of the PHALzANA 
Bombyx, with ferruginous wings, a white point in the mid- 
dle, and a punétated brown ftreak, found in New Hol- 
land. 

“ALPH ENIX, white barley-fugar, to which is given an 
~ extraordinary name, to render it more valuable. This fugar, 
which is thought good for colds, is made of common fugar, 
which is boiled until it becomes eafy to crack, when they 
pour it upon a marble table, greafed with oil of fweet al. 
monds, and mould it into various figures with a brafs 
crotchet. It is eafily falfified with larch 

ALPHARABIUS. See Arrarazius. 

ALPHARD. See Cor Aydre. 

ALPHERATZ, in Affronomy, a fixed flar of the third 
magnitude in Aquagius. This is otherwile called alpharaiz. 
Some alfo give the denomination enif alpharatz, and mar- 
chab alpharatz, to two other ftars in the right fhoulder of 
PEGASus. 

ALPHERY, Mixepuer, in Biography, an Englifh di- 
vine of the 17th century, was born in Ruffia, of the impc- 
rial line, and on account of the commotions in Ruffia, which 
happened towards the clofe of the 16th century, was fent to 
England with his two brothers. They were confiened to the 
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care of Mr. Jofeph Bidell, a Ruffia merchant, and by him en- 
tered at Oxford, where two of them died of the {mall-pox. 
The furvivor took orders in the Fnglith church, aad was 
prefented in 1618 to the rectory of Wooley, in Huntingdon- 
fhire.\ During his refidence in this fituation, he was invited 
to return to his native country by fome zealous friends, who 
promifed to exert their utmolt efforts in reftoring him to the 
throne of his anceftors; but he declined the propofal, and” 
preferred continuing in the humble, but perhaps no lefs ho- 
nourable and afehate ftation of a parifl: prieft. At the time 
of the civil wars, he endured great hardfhips from the re- 
publican party, and was ejected from his living. After fuf- 
fering much infult and oppreflion by the mifguided zealots 
of that diftraGted period, he made a {mall purchafe in the 
vicinity of his living, built a houfe, and refided in it for fome 
years. The prefbyterian minifter by whom he was fucceeded 
encouraged and protected him ; paid him the fifth part of 
the annual income of his living, the allowance made by par- 
liament to ejected minifters ; treated him with kindnefs, and 
did him all the fervices in his power. After the Refto- 
ration, he was replaced in his reétory ; but his advanced 
age of 80 years, and attendant infirmities, obliged him to 
transfer the duty to acurate, and to retire to the houfe of his 
eldeft fon at Hammerfmith, where he died, much refpeéted, 
and affording a fingular example of the viciflitude of the 
world. Biog. Brit. 

ALPHESERA, in Botany, a name by which the Ara- 
bian, and fome other authors, exprefs the white Bry- 
ONY. 

ALPHESI, Isaac, in Biograpdy, a learned rabbi, who 
flourifhed in Spain in the rith century, and who came over 
from the kingdom of Fez, in Africa, with the Morabites, 
or Almoravides. His epitaph, written in hexameters, was 
to this purport :—‘¢ Let it be engraved on the ftone, that 
the light of this world is gone out, and that the foundation 
of wifdom is depofited within this tomb. Daughters of 
Sion, come and weep! the world is buried, and ftricken 
with blindnefs. Weep and figh, for the ark and tables of 
the law are broken ia pieces with this do@or.” 

ALPHESTIS, in Jchthyology, the name of a fith called 
by others Cinzpus, the raBrus cynapDus of Gmelin’s 
Linnevs. 

ALPHETA, in Afronomy, a fixed ftar in the northern 
crown ; otherwife called /ucida corone. 

ALPHEUS, in Ancient Geography, one of the names of - 
Pifa in Etruria, fuppofed to have been founded by the Ela- 
ans, who arrived thither from the banks of the Alpheus, in 
the territory of Elis. 

AtpuHeus, a river of Elis, no lefs celebrated in my- 
thology than recognized by geographers. The fource of ° 
Alpheus was in the interior part of Peloponnefus, in the 
fouth-eaft of Arcadia. Its courfe was firft to the north- 
weft; and then turning to the eaft, it entered Elis, and paf- 
fing by Pifa and Olympia, difcharged itfelf into the fea. 
The mythologifts, who are fond of animating all fountains 
and rivers, pretend that Alpheus, falling in love with Are- 
thufa, purived her to the fea, into which fhe plunged her- 
felf, and following the fame courfe under the water, re- 
joined her at Syracufe, in the fmall ifland of Ortygia. 
Virgil. 4in. hb. ii. v. 694. Accordingly it is reported 
that this river paffes under the fea, without mixme with 
the falt water, fo as to pafs quite into Sicily, where it 
mixes itfelf with the fountain Arethufa, near the city of 
Syracufe, infomuch that any thing which is thrown into the 
river on the fide of Elis is faid to come out at this fountain. 
The geographical relation and the poetic fi€tionare fo blended, 
that it is not eafy to decide witch of them gave oceafion to 
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the other ; but they are both founded on a notion which 
prevailed among the ancients, that rivers pafled under ground 
for a confiderable diftance from one place to another. ‘Che 
Olympic games were celebrated on the banks of this river ; 
and Orpheus was worfhipped as a god at Olympia. ‘Thus 
Pindar :— 
«¢ Alpheus, thy immortal flood, 
On his lord’s triumphant brows 
‘The Olympic wreath beftow’d.”’ 


Od.i. West’s Pindar, vol.i. p. 7- 


Paufanias (in Elid, c. 6.) informs us, that the Eleans 
had a law, which. condemned to death any woman that 
{Mould either appear at the Olympic games, or even crofs 
this river, during that folemnity ; and the Eleans add, that 
the only woman who tranfgreffed it had difguifed herfelf in 
the habit of a mafter or keeper of thofe games, and con- 
ducted her fon thither; but when fhe faw him return vic- 
tortous, her joy made her forget her difguife, fo that her fex 
was difecvered. She was, however, {pared, on account of 
her father, hufband, and fon, who had gained the Olympic 
prize ; but from that time an order was made that the keep- 
ers fhould appear there naked. 

ALPHION luke was faid to be at the fource of the river 
Alpheus, and that it derived its name from the property 
which the waters had of curing the leprofy, «fos denoting a 
leper. 

ALPHITIDON, in Surgery, a fpecies of frature, 
wherein the bone is broke into a great number of {mall parts, 
or particles. The word is formed of «adizoy, farina, frour 5 

_d. a bone ground to flour or powder. 

ALPHITOMANTIA, in Antiquity. 
MANCY. 

ALPHIUS, Avirus, in Biography, a Roman biographer, 
who probably lived about the time of Alexander Severus, 
in the beginning of the third century. He wrote the 
Hittory of the Carthaginian war. Voff. Hift. Lat. c. iii. 

Avpxtius mons, in Ancient Geography,a mountain of Alia, 
snentioned by Plutarch in his treatife of rivers, where he is 
ipeaking of Lycormas, a river of /Etolia. 

ALPHONSIN is the name of a /urgical inftrument 
which was formerly ufed for the purpofe of extracting fo- 
reign bodies, efpecially bullets, from wounds. The alphon- 
fin derived its appellation from its inventor, A/phonfus Fer- 
yius, a Neapolitan phyfician of the 16th century, and con- 
filts of three branches, which, by their elaflicity, are fepa- 
sated from each other, but may be clofely held together by 
means of a ring pufhed forwards upon the branches. It 
5 to be introduced to the bottom of the wound in its clofed 
trate 5 the ring is then drawn back, that the inftrument may 
open and lay hold of the bullet; after which the operator 
replaces the ring, and withdraws the forceps, holding fait 
upon the extraneous body. See Wounps. 


ALPHONSINE Talles. See AupHonso and Ta- 
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BLES. 

ALPHONSO I. or Don Atonzo Enriquez, in Bio- 
pay and Hiffory, the firlt king of Portugal, was the fon 
of Heary of Burgundy, Count of Portugal, and grandfon 
of Don Alonfo, ‘king of Leon and Caftile, who granted to 
}ienry part of Portugal, asthe dowry of his wife Therefa. 
He was entrulted by his father to the care of Egas Munitz, 
who gave him an excellent education. But as his father 
died when he was entering into the third year of his age, 
A.D. 1112, his dominions were governed by his mother 
‘Therefa. As reports prevailed of his mother’s familiarity 
with Don Ferdinand Perez, Count of Traftemara, and her in- 
tention to marry him, fome of the Portuguefe nobility, jealous 
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of his growing honour and power, advifed Don Alonzo, at 
the age of 18, to aflume the fovereign authority. The 
queen and her party refifted ; but though they had recourfe 
to arms, they were {peedily defeated, and Therefa was lodged 
in prifon, where fhe was confined during the remainder of 
her life. After feveral conflifts with the Moorifh princes, 
who poffeffed part of Spain and Portugal, in which he was 
generally fuccefsful, his conquefts were reftrained by Don 
Alonfo, King of Leon and Caftile, who affumed the title 
of the Emperor of the Spains, by whofe numerous army his 
country was laid wafte. Having, however, given him a tem- 
porary check, he propofed a treaty of peace, to which the 
emperor acceded, A.D. 1137; and as the Pope’s legate 
interfered by his itereft and influence to effect this accom- 
modation, the Count Don Alonfo, under the impulfe of gra- 
titude and piety, declared himfelf tributary for all his do- 
minions to the holy fee, and promifed to pay an annual fum 
of four ounces of gold. In 1139 the Moorifh princes were 
reinforced by a powerful army from Barbary. The Count, 
though he had an opportunity of retiring, and was advifed 
by his ‘generals to adopt this meafure of fafety, determined 
to meet them in the plains of Ourique ; and after an obfti- 
nate and bloody difpute, the Moors were totally routed. 
This glorious victory was gained on the 25th of July, and 
the anniverfary of it has ever fince been celebrated for pre- 
ferving the memory of fo fignal a favour vouchfafed by 
Providence to the Chriftian arms. Immediately after this 
victory Don Alonfo was proclaimed king on the plains of 
Ourique; but the form and conftitution of the monarchy 
were not fettled till the ftate, confilting of prelates, nobility, 
and commons, were affembled at Lamago, in the year 1145. 
This event was preceded by the conqueit of Santaren ; and 
it was fanétioned by the unanimous and cordial concurrence 
of the ftates. The king was crowned by the Archbifhop of 
Braga, and it was declared that the regal dignity fhould de- 
fcend to his heirs male. Eighteen ftatutes were framed with 
the advice of the prelates and nobility for the government of 
the kingdom, and they were affented to by the people. 
When the queftion was propofed, whether it was their plea- 
fure that the king fhould.go to Leon, do homage, and pay 
tribute to that prince, or to any other, every man, draw- 
ing his fword, loudly exclaimed, ‘* We are free, and our 
king is free, and we owe our liberty to our courage ; and 
if he fhall at any time fubmit to fuch an ad, he deferves 
death, and fhall not reign either over us, or among us.’ 
The king’s coronation was next year followed by his mar- 
riage with Matilda, daughter of Amadeus, count of Mau- 
rienne and Savoy, and in 1147 by the recovery of Lifbon 
out of the bands of the Moors. In this conqueft he was 
affifted by a number of adventurers, who were aflembled 
from different countries at the mouth of the Tagus, in their 
progrefs to the Holy Land. The capture of Lifbon was 
followed by the acceffion of feveral other places to his do- 
Minions. By means of thefe acquifitions, Don Alonfo be- 
came matter of four of the fix provinces that compofe the 
kingdom of Portugal, and the reputation of his arms was 
raifed to a very high degree. He was no leis provident in 
peopling and improving than enterprifing in the acquifition 
of territories ; and in all his great and good defigns he was 
feconded by Matilda, a princefs equally celebrated for her 
exquifite beauty, diitnguifhed capacity and fingular piety. 
By her he had a numerous offspring, which enabled him to 
flrengthen his interefts by great alliances. "The marriage of 
his fecond daughter did not prevent his having difputes with 
his fon-in-law, Don Ferdinand, king of Leon; who once 
made him prifoner, but reikored him to hberty on the hu- 
miliating condition of coming in perfon to Leon to do 
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homage for hisdominions, His fon, Don Sancho, inherited 
his father’s military difpofition, took the lead on feveral 
oceafions during the latter part of his reiga, and in 1180 
gained a glorious victory over Jofeph, king of Morocco and 
emperor of the Almohedes, who had advanced with a very 
large army as far as Santaren. The confternation of the 
infidels, in confequence of this defeat, was fo great, that 
they left the Portuguefe at liberty to improve the interior 
part of the country, and to fortify their frontiers during the 
whole of next year, Alphonfo needed repofe and had retired 
to Coimbra, where, worn out with cares and fatigue, he 
departed this life on the fixth of December, 1195, after a 
reign of 57 years, in the 76th year of his age. His remains 
were depofited with great funcral folemnity in the church of 
the holy crofs at Coimbra. His gigantic fize and ftrength, 
as he was no lefs than feven feet high, and his martial ardour, 
have given occafion to many abfurd and incredible {tories 
concerning his military exploits, fo that in the annals of 
chivalry, as well as in the record of martial atchieverments, 
he fuftains a very confpicuous rank. He initituted two 
orders of knighthood, that of the Wings and that cf Avis, 
which ftill flourifhes in that kingdom with honour. He was 
fucceeded by his fon, Don Sancho, in the 31f year of his 
age. Mod. Un. Hit. vol. xviii. p. 175—190. 

Atpxonso, or Atonso II. Don, furnamed the Fat, 
the third king of Portugal, fucceeded his father Don Sancho 
I., at the age of 27, A.D. 1212. .He began his reign 
with two very popular aéts; he fent a body of infantry to 
the affittance of the king of Caftile, who behaved with great 
reputation in the famous battle of Navas de Tolofa, and he 
gave the caltle of Avis to the knights of that order; never- 
thelefs the luftre of his reign was eclipfed in its dawn. His 
quarrels with his own family entailed upon him a variety of 
troubles, and fubjected him to the interference, as well as the 
difpleafure, of pope Innocent III. The pope, however, 
prevailed in producing a reconciliation with his fifters ; but 
this calm was dilturbed by the incurfions of the Moors. 
However, an army of Germans and Flemings, deftined for 
the holy land, feafonably arrived in the harbour of Lifbon, 
and enabled the king to take Alcacar-do-Sal, where the 
Moors had a fortreis on a rock that was deemed. impreg- 
nable, A.D. 1217, and alfo to defeat the Moorith army. 
‘Towards the clofe of his reigm he quarrelled with his clergy, 
who refufed a contribution of troops and money for defend- 
ing the kingdom againft the infidels ; upon which, in 1221, 
the pope excommunicated him, and put his dominions under 
an interdi@. Whillft he was negotiating with his fubjects on 
eccafion of the confufion produced by the pope’s fentence, 
~ hedied onthe 12th of March 1223, in the 12th year of his 
reign, and was buried with little ceremony, under a plain 
tomb, in the conventual church of Alcobaga. He 
was very brave and uncommonly {trong ; and is faid to have 
been a great promoter of juftice. Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xviii. 
p- 193- : 

Axrpuonso, or Atonso III, Don, king of Portugal, 
fucceeded his brother Don Sancho II, A.D. 1248, in the 
38th year of his age. Soon after his acceffion to the throne, 
he entered into a war with the Moors, and took Faro in the 
province of Algarve, which was deemed the capital of the 
Moorith territories, and alfo Loula, which was carried by 
ftorm ; ‘and he thus added a confiderable diitri€t to the do- 
minions of Portugal. His domeftic adminiltration was con- 
du&ed with great prudence, fo that his power and popu- 
larity were much increafed, and he maintained a friendly in- 
tercourfe with pope Innocent IV. In confequence of his 
marriage with Donna Beatrix, the natural daughter of Don 
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Wife was living, he incurred the difpleafure of pope Alex- 
ander IV., who put his kingdom under an interdict. But 
upon the death of his firt queen, A.D. 1262, pope Urban 
granted a difpenfation, ligitimated the children of Donna 
Beatrix, and removed the interdict. In order to prevent all 
future difpates with the crown of Caltile, the two kings 
defined the boundaries between their refpeGive dominions by 
means of commiffioners, and recognized this fettlemeat by 
a folemn a&. The king, encouraged by the profperous flate 
of the country and by the happy iffue of his eaterprifes, 
extended the authority of the crown, and obliged the clergy 
to contribute to the welfare of the ftate; but this meafure 
revived old difputes, and the kingdom was again, A.D. 
1268, put under an interdiét. Such was his policy, that 
he contrived to obtain from Castile an exenrption of all 
claims upon the crown of Portugal, and to procure a de- 
claration that its monarchs were free from every kind of 
homage. DPefore his death, he madea full fubmiffion to the 
church, and was reconciled to the pope and clergy ; and 
having received abfolution, he died February 16th, 1279, 
in the grit year of his reign, and 6gth of his life; leaving 
the kingdom of Portugal complete to his fucceffors. This 
prince was of tall flature and engaging afpect and manners ; 
magnificent in times of peace, and frugal when his affairs 
required economy ; the friend of the poor, for he pawned 
his crown to provide them with bread in a time of fearcity, 
refpected by the nobles, and obeyed by the clergy. Mod. 
Un. Hitt. vol. xviii. p. 204. 

AtpHonso, or Atonso IV, king of Portugal, fur- 
named the Brave, was the fon of king Denis, and fucceeded 
his father in 1324. When he afcended the throne, hunting 
was his favourite diverlion ; and whilft he was giving a detail 
to his council of a month’s fports, one of his courtiers had 
the refolution to remonftrate, and to threaten, that if the 
grievances of his fubjects were not redrefled, they muft look 
out for another and a better king. Alonfo was at firlt 
highly difpleafed ; but upon reflection, “ I perceive,” faid 
he, ‘ the truth of what you fay; he cannot long have fub- 
jects who will not be a king. Remember, that from this 
day you have nothing more to do with Alonfo the fport{- 
man, but with Alonfo, king of Portugal.’ Yo this refolu- 
tion he adhered ; and he exercifed the authority of a fovereign 
in a manner thet awed his fubjects, without conciliating 
their efteem. To his father’s memory he fhewed refpecz, 
and premoted thofe who had oppofed himfelf with the 
greateft_ vehemence, regarding them, though enemies to 
him, as the true friends of the crown. He fhewed mucu 
duty to his mother, and great affection for his conlort queen 
Beatrix ; and commenced -his reign with forming defigns 
for the eftabliihment of his family and the fecurity of his 
doninions. He proceeded, however, againit his brother, 
Alonfo Sanchez, as a profcribed traitor, andthus drove him 
into rebellion ; but he was afterwards reconciled, and received 
him into favour. He engaged ina war with Alonfo XI., 
king of Cailile, which terminated in an alliance and in ef 
fectual affiftance againft the Moors. But no part of his 
conduét waz more artful and cruel, and reflected greater 
difgrace on his character, than that which concerned Donna 
Agnes de Caftro, the miftrefs and concealed wife of his fon, 
Don Pedro. Tnftigated by his courtiers, who were jealous 
of the influence of this favourite, he iffued orders for the 
murder of this princefs, and afterwards avowed and approved 
this horrid deed. The fon by this a& was driven into a 
civil war, but it was foon concluded by his fubmiffion, and 
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the termination of Alonfo’s reign and life approached, he 
endeavoured to compenfate his pait errors and mifeonduét by 
acts of piety and charity, by redrefiing erievances, eftablifh- 
ing laws for the fuppreffion and reflraint of vice and immo- 
raity, diétating faintary maxims for ruling the ftate, and 
effacing from the memory of his fon the infult and injury 
which he had received ; at the fame time he took meafures 
for removing thofe out of the way, who were lilely to be- 
come the objets of refentment after his death. Having 
concerted meafures of this kind he died in May 1357, in 
the 32d year of his reien and the 67th year of his age, with 
the charaGter ef an undutiful fon, unnatural brother, and 
cruel father; but in many refpects, of a great man and 
egreat king, brave and fortunate in war, but artful and in- 
direct in his political meafures, attached to his fubjeGs, {trict 
in the adminiftration of juftice, attentive to the public welfare 
and affiduous in encouraging induftry and enriching his 
people. After all, he was rather reverenced for a right ufe 
of power, than relied on as a public parent; and though 
feared and even efteemed, he was not much honoured nor 
beloved. His device was an eagle on the wing, with this 
motto, * Altiora peto,’’ i. e. my hopes fly high. 
AvpxHonso, or Atonso V., Don, king of Portugal, 
furnamed the African, on account of his heroic exploits, 
-was born in 1432, and fucceeded his father, king Edward, 
at the age of fix years. During his minority his uncle Don 
Pedro was regent, and though he conduéted the adminiftra- 
tion with reputation, and married his daughter to the young 
king, he was treated as a traitor at the expiration of his 
regency ; and both heand feveral of his adherents were put 
to death. The king, who on this occafion was overpowered 
by the enemies of the regent, afterwards did juftice to his 
memory. And he manifefted his attachment to his queen, 
who died in 1455, not without ftrong fufpicions of poifon 
adminiftered by her father’s enemies, by renouncing all con- 
nections with the fex. Military glory was the chofen object 
of his purfuit. With this view he turned his arms again{t 
the Moors in Barbary, and in 1458 he paffed over to Africa 
with a fleet of 200 fail, andan army of 20,000 men. He 
began his career with the capture of Alcacer, which he 
ftrongly garrifoned ; and profecuted it, with various fuccefs, 
till the year 1470, when, after reducing Arzila and Tangier, 
he returned with great honour to his own country, and ac- 
quired the diftinguifhing appellation of African. He like- 
wife added to thofe titles which had defcended to him from 
his anceftors, that of lord of the coafts on both feas, and for 
perpetuating the memory of his exploits caufed them to be 
elegantly wrought in tapeftry. The war of Africa gave 
occafion to the eftablifhment of the order called Kwicurs 
of the Sword. Alonfo was engaged in another contelt of 
lefs fortunate iffe again{t Ferdinand and Iabella, of Cattile, 
in fupport of the claim of his niece Donna Joanna to that 
crown. His failure of fuccefs induced him to take a journey 
into France, in order to obtain the affiftance of Lewis XI. ; 
but duped by this faithlefs monarch, he was fo mortified 
that he formed a purpofe of refigning his crown and making 
a pilgrimage to Jerufalem. During his abfence, Portugal 
was governed, with great ability, by the prince Don Juan ; 
and upon the king’s return, he was received by his fon with 
refpeét and joy, and reinftated on the throne. Alonfo, how- 
ever, oppreffed with melancholy, determined to withdraw 
into a monaftery ; but in his way thither, he was feized at 
Cintra with the plague, and died there on the 28th of 
Auguit 1481, in the goth year of his age, and the 43d 
of his reign. Alonfo was much honoured and beloved by 
his fubjeéts, on account of his private character and public 
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conduét; his temper was condefcending and affable, and he 
was fo much diftinguifhed by his benignity, bounty, and 
charity, which he particularly difplayed in the ranfom of 
prifoners, that he acquired the popular title of the Redeemer 
of Captives, He was eminently chafte and temperate, fond 
of letters, and a patron of learning, and the firit Portuguefe 
king who formed a library in his palace. Guinea was dif- 
covered in his reign, under the aufpices of his uncle, the 
celebrated Don Henry; and a very lucrative trade was efta- 
blifhed by the Portuguele to that country, which Alonfo 
vindicated againtt the claims and hoftile attempts of the Spa- 

niards. Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xviti. p. 283—307. 
Atruonso, or Atonso Don, VI. king of Portugal, 
fucceeded his father John LV. in 1656; and having been ftruck 
with the palfy whilft an infant, and neglected in his education, 
became of a fierce and untraétable temper, fo that he was 
depofed and fucceeded by Don Pedro. He died fuddenly in 
1683, in the caftle of Cintra, after having borne the title of - 
king almoft 27 years, living 40, and being a prifoner 15 
years. Mod. Un. Hilt. vol. xviii. p. 441, &c. vol. xix. 

ees 

F Axpuonso, or Atonso III., furnamed the Great, king 
of Afturias, Leon, and Oviedo, was born in 849, and fuc- 
ceeded his father Don Ordogno in 865. ‘The rebellion of 
Don Froila compelled him to retire from the kingdom, but 
upon the death of this ufurper he returned with univerfal 
applaufe. He was an able and warlike prince, and in fuc- 
ceffive combats with the Moors he reduced feveral places. 
His attention to the lower claffes of his fubjeéts difgufted 
fome of the haughty nobility, and occafioned difturbances 
which he reprefled. In an interval of tranquillity A. D. goo, 
he held a general council of the clergy and ftate, which 
enacted fome ufeful regulations, and he direéted his attention 
to other objects, that contributed to the honour of his 
kingdom and the happinefs of his fubjects. Whilft he was 
employed in building and fortifying fome of the towns, 
which he had taken from the Moors, he was interrupted by 
them, and reduced to the neceflity of defending himfelf with 
a confiderable army ; which he did with fuch effect, that 
they were defeated with great lofs. About the fame time 
he was diftreffed by the rebellion of his fon Don Garcias, 
who had formed the defign of depofing his father and 
{eating himfelf upon the throne ; but this rebellion was foon 
fuppreffed. It was followed, however, by increafing dif- 
contents, occafioned by the confinement of Garcias and the 
oppreffion of taxes; in confequence of which Alonfo, 
A.D. gto, aflembled the ttates and alfo the grandees of 
the country, and abdicating the crown, refigned it to Don 
Garcias, who was declared king; and to his other fon Don 
Ordogno he alee the province of Gallicia. Soon after 
his refignation of the kingdom, his fon affembleda numerous 
army in order to march againit the Moors; and having 
gained confiderable advantage in g11, he was preparing for 
another campaign. Alonfo aided him by his counfel, and 
took pains to convince him, that incurfions and conquefts 
were of little avail, if they were conducted with no other 
view befide that of enriching the foldiers and of gaming ap- 
plaufe. His advice was regarded, and Alonfo himfelf offered 
to take the command of the army that was raifed for new 
operations ; and having made a glorious campaign in 912, 
he returned with his army, laden with fpoil to Zamora. 
Here he was foon feized with a diforder, which terminated 
in his death, December 20th, in 912, two years after his 
abdication, 49 years from the time of his being affociated 
with his father in the government, and when he was about 
63, or as fome fay 65 years of age. He was deemed a 
prince 
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prince of great learning, and the patron of literature; and 
much refpeéted for piety and virtue, and all princely qua- 
lities. It is faid, that he compofed a Chronicle of the 
Spanifh affairs from the death of king Recefuintho to that 
of his own father Don Ordogno. This chronicle has been 
incorreily publifhed by Sandovel, and the later editions 
have been imperfect. This work was publifhed to the world 
under the name of Scbaitian, bifhop of Orenfa, at whofe 
requeit it was compofed. Mod. Un. Hiit. vol. xvi. p. 130, 
I4l. 

Ors Ao d5. or Aronso X., furnamed the Wife, king of 
Leon and Caitile, fucceeded his father, May 3oth, in the 
year 1252, with the general approbation of the people, who 
regarded him as a prince of great qualities and remarkable 
generofity ; though the appellation with which he was ho- 
noured was more the refult of his love and encouragement 
of fcience than of his regal talents and exploits. The prof- 
perity of his reign was interrupted by the ill-concerted 
projects of his ambition. His firft attempt wes directed 
againft Gafcony, to which he pretended a better right than 
Henry ILf. of England ; but inftead of fucceeding in en- 
forcing his claims, he confented to renounce them, on con- 
dition that Henry’s fon, afterwards king Edward I., fhould 
marry his fifter Eleonora. He alfo prepared for an expe- 
dition againft the Moors, in Barbary, at an expence which 
drained his treafures and cbliged him to debafe his coin ; but 
he was diverted from profecuting it by fupporting claims, 
derived to him from, his mother, to the duchy of Swabia. 
He was thus led into conneCtion with the German princes, 
and became a competitor with Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
for the imperial crows, a titular honour which coft both 
thefe rivals immenfe fums of money. The confpiracies of 
feveral princes of the blood, as they were fupported by the 
Moors, demanded his ferious attention ; and he was fuccefs- 
ful in reftraining and defeating them. In 1268 he formeda 
romantic defign of vifiting Italy, againft which the flates 
remonitrated, and which, in deference to their oppofition, he 
was under a neceflity of relinquifhing. This produced a 
fornpidable confpiracy among his fubje€ts, and the number of 
male-centents became fo confiderable and fo powerful, that a 
compromife and reconciliation were not effected without 

eat reluGtance on their part and condefcenfion on that of 
the king. After the death of Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
and even when Rodolph of Hapfburg was a¢tually eleéted 
emperor of Germany, Alphonfo afpired to this honour ; 
and, for the purpofe of preventing the pope from confirming 
his election, he took a journey to Baucaire, in order to have 
an interview with him; although in the mean while the 
Moors, availing themfelves of his abfence, were ravaging 
his dominions, This journey, whilft it was attended with 
great expence, and productive of much confufion in his king- 
dom, proved ineffectual ; the pope was not to be convinced 
of the juftice of his claims; and he returned difappointed 
and mortified. In this interval his eldeft fon died ; and the 
fecond, Don Sancho, claimed the crown againtt the children 
of his elder brother. An aflembly of the ftates was con- 
yvened at Segovia, and Sancho’s claim was allowed ; but the 
eaufe of the children was maintained by their uncle, Philip 
the Hardy, king of France; Alphonfo was thus engaged in 
a war; and his own queen, Donna Violante, refented the 
indignity offered to her grandchildren, and retired to the 
court of her father, the king of Aragon. In addition to 
thefe domettic diffenfions, Alphonfo, engaged in a war with 
France, was compelled by the pope to renew the war with 
the Moors, which proved difaftrous ; and haying concluded 
a truce wen them, he was engaged in a conteit with the 
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king of Grenada. By thefe various meafures his finances 
were ruined, taxes were multiplied, and the affairs of the 
kingdom were reduced to fuch diforder, that an affembly -of 
the ftates was held at Seville in 1281, in which the king 
propofed, and the {tates acquicfced, to give a currency to 
copper money, Ancther aflembly of the ftates was held 
at Valladolid, in confequence of the intrigues of Don San- 
cho, A.D. 1282, which deprived Alphonfo of the regal 
dignity, and appointed Sancho regent. The king, reduced 
to almoft infuperable difficulties, fought the affitance of the 
king of Morocco ; folemnly curfed and difinherited his fon ; 
and by his laft willin 1283 confirmed the aé& of exclufion, 
and appointed, for the fucceffion, the infants de la Cerda, 
and upon the failure of their heirs, the kings of France. 
At the commencement of the next year, when Alphonfo 
received information from Salamanca, that Sancho was dan- 
geroutly ill, and profeffed the moft fincere forrow for his 
undutiful condué& to his father, he relented, pardoned his 
fon, revoked his curfes, and then died on the 4th of April 
1284, in the 81ft year of hisage. He was buried in the 
cathedral of Seville, and left behind him the charaGter of a 
learned man and a weak king. Asa proficient in {cience 
and a patron of literature, he fuflains a high and honourable 
rank. As a politician and legiflator, he completed the code 
of laws which his father, Don Ferdinand, had begun, known 
by the title of «« Las Partides ;”? and he redrefled the con- 
fufion in law proceedings, occafioned by intermixing Latin 
with the vulgar tongue, by obliging his fubjects toufe their 
own language. He alfo correéted many errors in the ftatutes 
of the univerfity of Salamanca; and caufed a general hiftory 
of Spain to be compofed in the Caftilian language, which 
he took pains in polifhing. But his favourite obje& was 
aitronomy ; and to the improvement of this {cience his at- 
tention and labour were particularly direéted. With this 
view he affembled at Toledo, during his father’s life, a 
number of the moft celebrated aftronomers of his time, 
Chriftians, Jews, and Arabians, from all parts of Europe, 
for the purpofe of examiaing the aftronomical tables of 
Ptolemy and correcting their errors. They were employed 
in this bufinefs for four years, and in 1252, the firft year of. 
Alphonfo’s reign, they completed thofe tables which have 
been cenominated 4/phonjfine tables, from the name of this 
prince, who encouraged the conftrution of them by his 
liberality. The fum, expended upon them, is immenfe ; if 
we may believe the report of thofe who flate it at 400,000 
ducats, or even that of others who reduce it: to 40,000. 
Some have afcribed the’ principal condu& of this work to 
the Jewifh Rabbi Ifaac Aben-Said, whilft others, profefing 
to derive information from the MSS. of Alphonfo, refer it 
to Alcabitius and Aben-Ragel. The other aftronomers who 
were employed on this occafion were Aben-Mufa, Moham- 
med, Jofeph Ben-Ali, and Jacob Abuena, Arabians; Sa- 
muel and Jehuda El-Conefo, Jews; but the names of the 
Chriftians, if any fuch were aétually engaged, are not known. 
The epoch of thefe tables was fixed to the 30th of May, 
1252, which was the day of his acceffion to the throne, 
They were fixit printed at Venice in 1483; and there are 
other editions in 1492, 1521, 1545, &c. He is alfo {aid 
to have written a book, entitled, “ The Treafure,” contain- 
ing treatifes of rational philofophy, phyfics, and ethics; 
and to have been well acquainted with aitrology and che- 
miftry, m which laft feience, as report fays, there are two 
volumes, compiled by him, ftill remaining in his Catholic 
Majefty’s library, in cipher. But confidering ehe ftate of 
this {cience at that period, they muft be more curicus than 
ufeful. Alphonfo has been charged with irrJigion and im- 
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piety, chiefly on account of a faying of his, that is very 
well known, and that has been often repeated to his dif- 
honour ; viz. that “ if he had been of God’s privy-council, 
when he created the world, he could have advifed him 
better.’ If we admit the fa, that he ufed.this expreffion, 
of which there is fome reafon for doubt, as it has been va- 
rioufly ftated by different writers, it unqueltionably indicates 
a degree of prefumption and arrogance not very {uitable to 
the character of a true philofopher. Candidly interpreted, 
it is to be confidered as a kind of jeu defprit, or pleafant 
farcafm on that perplexing variety of eccentric cycles and 
epicycles, with which the fyitem of Ptolemy was embar- 
raffled ; but the reflexion might have been dictated in terms 
more decorous, and more confiftent with that reverence of the 
Creator, which an enlarged contemplation of his works has 
a tendency to produce. “ An indevout aftronomer is mad.” 
Young. Modern Un. Hitt. vol. xvi. p. 343—365. 

Avpuanso, or Atonso V., defervedly called the AZag- 
nanimous, king of Aragon and Naples, fucceeded his father, 
Ferdinand the Fut, as fovereign of Aragon, in the year 
1416. The tranquillity of his reign was difturbed, foon 
after his acceffion, by the infolence of pope Benedict XIII, 
and by a confpiracy of feveral nobles among his own fubjects 
againit his life. ‘The difcovery of this treafon was made jult 
before its execution, and the king had an oppertunity of 
exhibiting a fignal difplay of magnanimity by tearing a paper 
in which the names of the confpirators were infcribed without 
reading it ; declaring at the fame time, “ that he would at 
leaft force them to acknowledge that he hada greater regard 
for their lives than they had for his.” 

Having compofedadifturbance in Sardinia, hewas preparing 
to advance to Sicily, when Joan of Naples offered to adopt him 
for her fon and heir, if he would affift her again{t the pope, the 
duke of Anjou, and the conftable Sforza, who had formed 
a confederacy to depofe her. The king accepted the pro- 
pofal, raifed the fiexe of Naples by his army, and was im- 
mediately inftalled, by proxy, heir apparent of her kingdom 
and duke of Calabria. The queen afterwards proving falfe 
to her engagement, fhe was expelled from Naples, which was 
taken poffeffion of by Alphonfo ; but when the duke of 
Anjou made himfelf mafter of the greateft part of the king- 
dom, the queen renewed her application to the king of 
Aragon, and he prepared for a new expedition. In 1434 
he again renewed his attempt for the conqueft of Naples, 
and befieging Geta, he involved himfelf in a quarrel with 
‘the duke of Milan and republic of Genoa. In an engage- 
ment with the Genoefe fleet, which was fent to relieve the 
place, Alphonfo loft all his fhips, and was himfelf taken 
prifoner. At Milan, whither he was conduéted, he fo far 
ingratiated himfelf with the duke, that he became his friend 
and ally ; and whilft his own hereditary flates were liberal 
an their fupplies, his power was greater than ever. In 1443 
he made himfelf complete mafter of Naples, and in an al- 
fembly of the ftates held firft at Beneventum and transferred 
to Naples, his fovereignty was acknowledged, his fon Don 
Ferdinand, whom he had created duke of Calabria, was 
recognized as fucceffor to the crown, and he was efteemed 
the great arbiter of peace and war through all Italy. Al- 
phonfo continued in Naples till the clofe of his life and 
reign; but his declining years were difquieted by political 
intrigues and diffenfions. Redtlefs and uneafy, he was re- 
moved from one caitle in Naples to another, and at length 
expired on the 22d of June, 1468 ; leaving to his natural 
fon Ferdinand the kingdom of Naples, which he had ac- 
quired by arms, and to his brother Don Juan, king of Na- 
warre, the crowns of Aragon, Valencia, Majorca, Sardinia, 
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and Sicily, and:the principality of Catalonia, with all their 
dependencies. Alphonfo was, without dovbt, the greateft 
prince that ever fat on the throne of Aragon, and he was 
accounted the ableft ftatefman and the moft renowned military 
commander of the age in which he lived. He was in an 
eminent degree the patron of learning, and afforded an 
afylum to the Greek literati when they were expelled from 
Conitantinople ; his deyice wasa book opened, and it was 
his common faying, ‘ that an unlettered prince was but a 
crowned afs.”? ‘The perufal of Quintus Curtius cured him 
of a diforder with which he was attacked at Capua + he was 
brave and liberal, and inall his negociations he difdained the 
mean artifces of intrigue and diffimulation. He lived in 
familiar intercourfe with his fubjeéts, whom he loved. « A 
father,” he faid, when walking unarmed and unaccompanied 
about his capital, “* has nothing to fear in the midft of his 
children.’’? When he was befieging Geta, he relieved and 
difmiffed without injury the women and children that were 
turned out of the town, alledging, “ that he had rather lofe 
any city in his dominions than the reputation of humanity.’ 
When one of his galleys, with its whole crew and a number 
of foldiers, was ready to perifh, he leaped into a fhallop for 
its relief, faying, “ L had rather :fhare than witnefs their 
calamity.’? Upon hearing an officer, who faw his treafurer 
bringing him 10,000 ducats, exclaiming, “I fhould onl 
wifh that {um to make me happy :’”? ‘ you fhall be fo,” faid 
Alphonfo ; and caufed the money to be given to him. He 
exprefled an extraordinary diflike of dancing, which he confi- 
dered as a kind of infanity. His greateft failing was an at- 
tachment to women; and it was produdtive of feveral im- 
proprieties of conduét and. pernicious confequences. Lu- 
cretia Alana was one of his miftreffes, and his fondnefs for 
her in an advanced period of life very much fullied his repu- 
tation ; and conne¢tions of this kind led him to negleét his 
wife, who was faithful and affe@tionate, and very zealous 
and active in his interefts. Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xvii. p. 240 
—254- 

AvpuHonso’s Tfland, in Geography,-an ifland of the In- 
dian Ocean, nearly fouth of the Almirante iflands, lying in 
a tract of the fea, little traverfed by European veffels. S, 
Jat. 7° 30’. E. long. 52° 40’. 

Sr. ArpHonso’s //land,,is an ifland on the coaft of Terra 
del Fuego, in the South Pacific Ocean. S. lat. Figen ie 
W. long. 69° 337. 

ALPHQNSUS, Perrus, in Biography, a Spanith Jew, 
was converted to Chriltianity, A.D. 1106, baptized at 
Huefea, and had Alphonfus, king of Portugal, for his 
godfather. He compofed a treatife by way of “ Dialogue 
between a Jew anda Chriltian,” concerning the truth of the 
Chriftian religion, in which the arguments of the author 
againit the Jews are arranged methodically and urged with 
clearnefs and folidity of reafoning. This work was pub- 
lifhed at Cologne in 1536. Dupin, 12th ceniury, vol. iv. 
p: 170. 

Avpuonsus Tosrarus,a learned Spaniard and volumi- 
nous writer, flourifhed in the middle of the 15th century. 
He finifhed his ftudies in the univerfity of Salamanca at the 
age of 22 years, and made great proficiency in thofe branches 
of knowledge that were in principal eftimation at that period. 
He attended the council of Bafil, became bifhop of Avila, and 
was advanced to the chief offices in the kingdom of Spain. 
He died at the age of go years, A.D. 1454, and was in- 
terred in the church of Avila, with this epitaph : 


“« Hic ftupor eft mundi qui {cibile difcutit omne.” 


His works, written during his comparatively fhort life, 
amount 
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anrount to 27 volumes in folio, of which 24 are commen- 
taries on fome of the books of feripture ; the reft are chiefly 
theological; they were printed by the order of Cardinal 
Ximenes, at Venice, in 1530, at the fame place in 1596, 
and'at Cologn in 1612, His ‘* Commentary upon the 
Chronicon oF Enfebius,” was printed feparately at Sala- 
manea in 15063 as were alfo feveral other books in literature 
and {eience, and ecclefiaftical hiftory. Dupin, 15th cent. 
uae 

ALPHOS, in Medicine, a diftemper defcribed by Celfus, 
‘under the name of viti/igo; wherein the fkin is rough, and 
becomes fprinkled as it were with drops of white; and 
thence denominated /euce, Where the {pots are black, it 
is alfo called nigra; and melane. It bears the fame 
relation to the /euce, as the /cadies to the lepra; the firlt 
is fuperficial and cutaneous, the fecond finks deeper into the 
fleth. The a/phos, melas, and feuce, are but one and the fame 
diforder, only differing in its degree of inveteracy. 

ALPIEU. See Basser. 

ALPIGNAN, in Geography, a town of Italy, im the 
principality of Picdmont, on the Dora, five miles weit of 
Turin. 

ALPINE. See Cisarrine. 

ALPINI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Spain, men- 
tioned by Aulus Gelliusand Varro, in whofe country were 
excellent mmes of iron and filver. They were fituated near 
the Ebro. 

ALPINIA, in Botany, fo calledafter Prosper ALPINUS, 
a genus of the monandria monogynia clafs and order, of the 
natural order of /citamenge and canne of Juflieu; the cha- 
raters of which are, that the ca/yx is a perianthium one- 
leafed, tubulofe, three-toothed, the leaflets equal, ered and 
acute ; the corolla monopetalous, tubulofe, tube cylindraceous 
and fhort, border three-parted, and parts nearly equal and 
oblong ; the neCtary connate with the tube of the corolla, 
two-parted, the lower part forming the lower lip is larger 
and longer than the parts of the corolla, broadifh, {preading 
and often divided ; the /famina have no proper filament, but 
along the upper divifion of the nectary, forming the 
upper lip, which is flattifh and of the length of the corolla, 
grows a large anther, either deeply bifid or entire ; the 
piflillum has an interior, oblong germ, {tyle filiform, often 
inferted into the fiffure of the anther, ftigma incraffate 
and obtufe; the fericarpium is an oval capfule, three-celled, 
crowned with the permanent calyx ; the /eeds are ovate, an- 
gular, and covered with a fort of berried aril. This genus 
differs from the amomum and coftus only in the habit and 
the inflorefcence, which is racemed. Martyn reckons two, 
Willderow four, and Gmelin five fpecies. They are as 
follow: 1. A. racemofa, with raceme terminating, fpiked, 
flowers alternate, lip of the neétary trifid, and leaves oblong 
and acuminate. his is the A. jamaicenfis of Gertner, the 
amomum pyramidale of La Marck, the amomum alpinia of 
Rottboel, and the zingiber fylveltre minus, &c. of Sloane. It 
is a native of the Weit Indies. With us it mutt be preferved 
in a ftove, and the pot plunged into a tub of water; the 
leaves decay every Winter, and are pufhed out from the roots 
every Spring. It may be increaied by parting the roots, 
when the leaves decay. Gmelin mentions two varieties, A. 
feffilis of Koenig, and A. multicaulis of Aublet. 2. A. 
occidentalis, with raceme radical, compound, ereé, nectary 
emarginate at the apex, three-celled capfules, and leaves 
Ianceolate-ovate and very {mooth. ‘his is the amomum 
minus, with clothed ftalk and {piked flowers of Brown, 
Jamaic. It isa native of the woods of Jamaica and St. 
Domingo. 3. A. /picataof Gmelin, who queries whether 
it be of thisgenus. See Costus. 4. A. /angaus of Gmelin, 
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with paniculated terminal flowers. He mentions two va- 
rieties, wiz. Languas chinenlisand L. aquaticum of Koenig. 
5. A. jamaicenfis, made by Gmelin a diftinét fpecies. 6a 
A. galanga of Willdenow, having a terminal lax raceme, 
with alternate flowers, the lip of the neétary emarginate and 
Janccolate leaves. This is the maranta galanfa, with a fimple 
culm of other writers, the amomum galanga, &c. of Lou- 
reiro, the galanga of Rumphius, and the galanga of the 
fhops. It is anative of the Eaft Indies. 7. A. carnofa of 
W.. with a terminal tufted f{pike, bra€tes longer than the 
flower and coloured, and oblong-ovate pubefcent leaves. 
The calyx is red ; the corolla yellow ; and the neétary yellow, 
truncated and quinque-dentated. It is found in Caraccasy 
in South America. 

ALPINUS, Prosper,orProsrero Aupini,in Biography, 
born at Maroftica, in the {tates of Venice, in the year 1553, 
became celebrated for his {kill in medicine and botany, which 
he cultivated with fingular fuccefs. Having quitted the army, 
towhich he was at firlt attached, he went to Padua, where he 
ftudied phyfic, and in 1578 was received doctor in medicine, 
and through the interelt of his father, who was alfo a phyfician, 
was appointed in 1580 to attend the Venetian conful to 
Egypt. He remained there three years, during which time 
he applied himfelf with great induftry to acquire a know- 
ledge of the moft remarkable plants, indigenous to that 
country, and of the pra€tice of phytic, or the methods ufed 
by the natives in curing difeafes. Thefe became the fubjects 
of feveral learned and ingenious works, which he publifhed 
on his return from Egypt. In 1586, he was appointed 
phyfician to Andrew Doria, at Genoa, whence, the repu- 
tation of his abilities increafing, he was called home by the 
ftates of Venice, and appointed profeffor of botany and 
curator of the phyfic garden at Padua, which office he 
retained to the time of his death, which happenec.in No- 
vember 1616. He was fucceeded in the profeffor’s chair, 
by one of his fons, who had probably been his affiftant, as 
he is faid to have been very infirm, and to have laboured 
under a difficulty of hearing, during fome of the latter 
years of his life. The principal of his works, which have 
pafled through numerous editions, and are in many 
hands, are, ‘* De Medicina AXgyptiorum,” lib. iv. firft 
publithed at Venice, in 1611, full of ingenious information as 
to the difeafes, medicine, furgery, and modes of life of the 
modern Egyptians; ‘* De plantis A®gypti, liber ;?? ‘ De 
Balfamo, dialogus,” a treatife on the famous balm of Gilead. 
“ De prefagienda vita et morte Agrotantium,”’ publifhed 
in 1601, and confifting chiefly of a collection and arrange- 
ment of the prefages of Hippocrates ; “ De medicina metho- 
dica,” being an attempt to elucidate and reftore the ancient 
doctrine of the Methodiftic fe& in medicine, publifhed in 
1611; “ De Rhapontico difputatio inauguralis;” “ De plan— 
tis exoticis ;” allin quarto. Heis alfo laid to have left other 
works in manufcript, that have not been publifhed. Ample 
accounts of thefe feveral works, and of the editions they have 
pafled through, may be found in Haller’s Bib. Med. Pract. 
and his Bib. Botanica. 

ALPISTE, or Auria, a fort of feed ufedto feed birds 
with, efpecially when they are to be nourifhed for breeding. 
The alpilte feed is of an oval figure, of a pale yellow, in-- 
clining to an ifabel colour, bright and glofly. It is an article 
of the corn chandlers and feed{men’s trade. See PHataris. 

ALPS, Aupes, in Geography, was a name given to 
a chain of mountains, which extended from the fea of 
Liguria to Iftria, and forming a kind of crefcent, feparated 
the northern part of Italy from Gaul and Germany. The 
name is Celtic, and denotes highly elevated ; or, as the author 
of a German book, entitled, ‘ Rheinifcher Antiquarius,” 
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fuggefts, it fignifies mountains abounding in paffure. Fetus 
is of opinion that the appellation was borrowed from albus, 

.pronounced by the Sabines a/pus, and fignifying qwhite, be- 
caufe thefe mountains were always covered with f{now. 
Others, recurring to a fabulous relation, derive it froma 
perfon of the name of Albion, the fon ef Neptune, who is 
faid to have been killed by Hercules, in difputing his paflage 
over thefe mountains. But the firft etymology, adopted by 
Tiidore, (Orig. lib. iti.) and Servius, (in Virgil, Ain. lib. iii.) 
is the moft probable. The word af fignitied, among the 
ancient Scythians and Scandinavians, both a mountain and 
a mountain fpirit ; it being a perfuafion among them, that 
mountains and rocks were inhabited by Demons. Accord- 
ingly the Edda of Iceland, (Myth. 15.) mentions good and 
evil Alps. 

This chain of mountains, commencing in the Wada 
Sabatia or Savona, and terminating near the Sinus Flanaticus 
or Flanonicus, now the Golfo di Canaro or Carnero, in the 
bay of Venice, and the {prings of the river Colapis or Kulpe, 
or reaching from the river Varus to the river Arfia, in Iftria, has 
many irregular windings, fo that its extent has not been ac- 
curately and uniformly afcertained ; fome of the ancient 
writers making it 800, and others no more than 250 miles. 
Its whole range may be more juitly computed at about 550 
Britifh miles; and may be confidered as extending in a kind 
of femicircular form, from the-gulf of Genoa, through 
Swifferland, which contains its central and more lofty parts, 
and terminating in the Carnic Alps, on the north of the 
Adriatic fea. It has been: divided, both by ancient and 
modern geographers, into different portions, and thefe have 
been diftinguifhed by different appellations. 

The Maritime Alp:, Alpes Maritime or Littoree of Pto- 
lemy, arife from the gulf of Genoa, and reach from Vada 
or Vado, in Nice, to the fprings of the Var, or to thofe 
of the Po. Some reckon"their commencement at Monaco, 
on the Mediterranean, and trace them in their progrefs from 
fouth to uorth, between ancient Gaulto the welt, and 
Genoa to the eaft, through the eaftern part of the country 
wf Nice, and between that and the marquifate of Saluzzo 
to their termination at Mount Vifo between Dauphine and 
Piedmont. Upon the fummit of this ridge trophies were 
erected in honour of Auguitus, at a place called Tro- 
prea; fince called Turbia. The ancient capital of the Ma- 
yitime Alps was Embrun, andthe inhabitants of this diftri 
obtained from Nero, A.D. 63, the rights of Latium, that 
is, the rights and privileges which the Latins enjoyed 
when they were only allies and nat citizens of Rome. The 
higheft chain of thefe Alps, through which is the remark- 
able paffage, called the Colde Tende, forms the exterior 
boundary of the country of Nice. 

The next high ridge, called A/pes Cottie or Cottana, now 
Mont Genevre, in which is the {pring of the river Durance, 
extends from the fprings of the Var to the city of Suza, or 
from Mount Vifo to Mount Cenis, and feparates Dauphiné 
from Piedmont ; having the d/pes Maritime to the fonth, and 
the Alpes Graie to the north or northwelt. In the time of 
the Romans a petty prince called Cultra poffeffed an inde- 
pendent territory in this part of the Alps; and in order to 
maintain his independence paid court to Augultus, and en- 
gaged his proteétion. With this view he traverfed thele 
mountains, and formed commodious pafles for the Roman 
troops. he territory of Cottius, a prince who refided at 
Suza, and whofe name was given to this ridge, confifted, ac- 
cording to Pliny, of two independent cantons. Hence the 
paflage of the Alps, which led from Briangon to Suza, was 
particularly denominated in the Theodofian table Cottia. M. 
a’ Anville, Holftenius, and others, are of opinion, that it 
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was by this part of the Alps Hannibal entered Italy. Some 
have thought that one part of his army pafled over the 
Cottian, and another over the Graian Alps. It has been 
faid that he cut a paflage through the folid rock; and if 
Livy may be credited, he heated the rock by a fierce fire, 
and then poured a great quantity of vinegar upon it, which 
penetrating into the fiflures, produced by the intenfe heat of 
the fire, calcined and foftened it. But this relation, al- 
though Pliny (lib. xxui.c. 1.) takes notice of this quality 
of vinegar, is rejected by many authors as fictitious. Poly- 
bius does not mention it. ‘The capital of the Cottian Alps 
was Suza; and this territory was added by Nero, about the 
year of Chrift 63, to the demefnes of the Roman empire. 

To the north of the d/pes Cortie were the Alpes Graia of 
the ancients, fo called by Pliny and Nepos, as it has been 
faid, from the paflage of Hercules in his return from Spain; 
which is rejected by Livy (lib. v. c. 33.) as fabulous: thefe 
are now denominated the Little St. Bernard, and commenc- 
ing at Mount Cenis, where the Cottie end, and running 
between Savoy and the Tarentefe’ to the weit, and, Pied- 
mont and the duchy of Aofta to the ealt, terminate in Great 
St. Bernard. 

The Alpes Pennine lay to the north-eaft of the Graiz, 
between the Velagri to the north, and the Salaffi to the 
fouth. Some have fought the etymology of the epithet in the 
name Poeni, Carthaginians, pretending that Hannibal pafied 
into Italy by this mountain. But both the etymology and 
the fact are equally erroneous. The appellation Pennine 
formed from pen, head or high, fignifies the height of thefe 
mountains ; and the paflage of Hannibal was probably over 
that part of the Alps, denominated Cottian. The Alpes Pen- 
nine confifted of the prefent Great St. Bernard, Mont Blanc, 
and the grand chain that extends on the fouth of the Rhone 
to the north of the modern Piedmont, and reached from 
weft to eaft from St. Bernard to Adula or St. Gothard, 
feparating between the Velefe to the north, and the Mila- 
nefe to the fouth: and the eaftern part of this ridge was 
denominated the Lepontine Alps, from the appellation of a 
people who inhabit the country where the rivers Rhone and 
Tefino originate. From the Alpes Pennine proceed the 
Alpes Rhetice, which extend through the Grifons and the 
Tyrol, to the fprings of the river Piave, of which a part 
called Alpes Tridentine are fituated to the north of Trent. 
With the Rheticz are connected the Alpes Norice, to the 
ea{t of the former, fituate about the fource of the river Taja- 
mento ; and joining to the Alpes Carnice or Carniane, ex- 
tending to the fprings of the Save; and moreover, thefe 
terminate in the Alpes Fulie, which reach to the fource of 
the Kulpe. Thefe laft derive their name from Julius Czfar, 
who formed a defign, executed after his death by Auguf- 
tus, of opening a road over this mountain into Illyria, 
which is feparated by it from Venice. ‘This part of the 
Alps is alfo called Apes Venete, and Alpes Pannonice. 
Some authors have extended the Alps to the north of Dal- 
matia, and even through Macedonia into Romania, and as 
far as the coaft of the Black Sea. 

The principal paflages of the Alps, of which the Romans 
availed themfelves, when they were fole mafters of Italy, as 
they are recounted by Martiniere, are the followmg. ‘The 
firft was through the maritime Alps along the fea coaft ; 
the feeond by the Grecian Alps, by which, according to 
Pliny, Hercules entered into Italy, and which, as Celius 
Antipater, cited by Livy, fays, was the track of Hannibal: the 
third by the Cottian Alps, by Embrun, Briancgon and Suza, 
which, fome fay, was Hannibal’s courfe: the fourth, more 
generally purfued by modern travellers, through the valley 
of Maurienne, by Suza and Turin: the fifth by the Pea- 
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nine Alps, which, according to Polybius and Pliny, was 
that of the, Carthaginians, though Livy is of a different 
opinion ; this route is divided into that of the valley of Pe- 
tina, which is the broadeft, and that of the vallies of Aofta 
and Bardo, which is the longeft; the fixth, through the 
Pennine Alps by Adula, or Mount St. Gothard, and Beli- 
fona: the feventh, over the Rhetian Alps, by the Lake 
Verbanus or Cofmo, which was the route of Drufus and 
Tiberius, when they carried on the war in Rhetia, and alfo 
‘of Stilicho: the eighth, by which the Cimbri entered into 
Italy : the ninth, by the Carnic Alps: and the tenth, by the 
Julian Alps, which was the ufual track of the Roman troops 
into Pannonia and Mlyria. ; 

The central part of this chain of mountains, the moft ex- 
tenfive and elevated of any in Europe, may be confidered 
as compofed_of two ridges, which ‘run almoft parallel from 
the fouth-weit to the north-eaft. The firft ridge is that 
of the Helvetian Alps; and its moft confpicuous fummits 
are the Guemmi, or Twins, the Schelen horn, the Blumlis, 
the Geifhorn, the Jungfrau or Virginhorn, the Eiger, the 
Schreckhorn, the Grimfel, the Furca, the Badur, the Gla- 
ciers to the north of the Rhine, and St. Gotuarp. 

The higheft mountain of the northern chain of the Alps 
feems to be Jungfrau; and the next in height are the 
Eiger, and the Schreckhorn, and the Finfteraar Horn. 
According to Mr. Kirwan (Geo. Eff. 213, 217.) the height 
of thefe mountains does not exceed 10,000 feet ; and he 
obferves, that they confit of granular, or primitive lime- 
ftone. Sauffure (vol. vii. p. 193.) fays, that the Schreck- 
horn, and Finfteraar are about 13,218 feet high. Bourrit 
informs us (vol. iii. p. 194.) that the Schreckhorn is the 
highelt of the Swifs Alps. .The fummits confift of gra- 
nite; and on the fides appear red flate and calcareous maffes. 
To the fouth are large defarts and glaciers, and on the north 
is the romantic lake of Kandel Steig, “¢ whence (as we 
learn from a modern geoprapher) there is faid to have been 
a paflage to Lauterbrun amidit fingular glaciers, fometimes 
refembling magical towns of ice, with pilafters, pyramids, 
columns, and obelifks, reflecting to the fun the moft brilli- 
ant hues of the fineft gems.’? The fouthern chain of the 
central Alps extends from Mont Buanc, and other emi- 
nences to the weit, and bearing to the north-eait compre- 
hends the Great St. Bernard, Mount Maudit, Combin, 
Cervin, and Mount Rosa. It traverfes northward the 
vicinity of the lakes Locarno and Como, under the various 
denominations of Vogelberg, St. Bernardine, Spluger, Al- 
bula, Bernini, &c. and ftretchine into the Tyrol, terminates 
in the Brunner, or Rhetian Alps, on the fouth.of the Inn, 
extending even to Saltzburg; and the firft chain to the 
north of that river feparates Bavaria from Tyrol. This 
chain of the Italian Alps, proceeding from Mount Rofa, 
through the country of the Grifons to the Glaciers of Ty- 
rol, and terminating in the Salzian Alps, fhould form the 
boundary between Germany and Italy, as they pafs through 
the centre of Tyrol, and as the Ftalian Alps to the north of 
the former Milanefe and Venetian territories, are of com- 
paratively fmall elevation. The higheft of the Italian Alps 
belong to the country of Piedmont. 

“< It was referved,”’ fays the modern geographer already 
cited (p. 583.), “‘ for this age of enterprife to difclofe the 
fecret wonders of the Alps. The enormous ridges clothed 
avith a depth of perpetual fnow, often crowned with fharp 
obelifks of granite, ftiled by the Swifs horns or needles ; 
the dreadful chafms of fome thoufand feet in perpendicular 
height, over which the dauntlefs traveller fometimes ftands 
on a shelf of frozen {now ; the glaciers, or feas of ice, fome- 
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times extending 30 or 40 miles in length; the facred 
filence of the fcenes before unvyifited, except by the chamois 
and goats of the rocks; the clouds, and fometimes the 
thunder ftorm, pafiing, at a great diftance below; the ex- 
tenfive profpects, which reduce kingdoms, as it were, to a 
map ; the pure elafticity of the air, exciting a kind of in- 
corporeal fenfation; are all novelties in the hiftory of hu- 
man adventure.”” 

From Sauffure we learn, that the higheft fummits of 
thefe mountains confift of “a large grained granite; the 
mixture being white opake felfpar, greyifh, or white femi- 
tran{fparent quartz, and mica, in {mall brilliant feales, forming 
what is called the white granite. The colours vary; and 
fometimes- hornblende, {chorl, garnets, or pyrites are inter- 
{perfed. The conftruction feems to confift of flat pyramids 
of granite, ftanding vertically, difpofed like the fruit of the 
artichoke ; thofe of the centre being moit upright, while 
the others bend towards them. Thefe flat pyramids com- 
monly ftand, like the grand chains of the Alps, in a north- 
eaft and fouth-welt direGtion. Beneath, and incumbent on 
the granite, efpecially towards the north, appear large maffes 
of flate, which are followed by exterior chains of high cal- 
careous mountains.” Fora further account of the Alps, 
fee Coxe’s Switzerland, Sauflure, Bourrit, and the articles 
Bianc, Goruarp, Rosa, &e. in this Dictionary. 

Arps, in Geography, befide its proper fignification, by 
which it denotes a certain chain of mountains, which fepa- 
rate Italy from France and Germany, is fometimes ufed as 
an appellative to denote any mountains of extraordinary 
height. In this fenfe, Aufonius and others called the 
Pyrenean mountains, /ps ; and Gellius, the Spanith dips, 
Alpini Hifpani. Sidonies gives the fame appellation of dips 
to Mount Athos. Other authors fpeak of Norman dips, 
Alpes Arvenne, Alpes Aftoricenfes, Alpes Dofrine, Alpes Ro- 
maniz, Alpes Bafternice. ‘The Apennines are alfo called by 
Johannes Villeneuf, 4/pi D? Apennini. Thus alfo the Britifh 
Alps denote the higheft mountains in Britain ; fuch are the 
Grampran hills, Ben Navis, and other mountains of the 
Highlands in Scotland ; fuch are Snowden, &c. in Wales, 
Wharnfide, Skiddaw, and Crofsfell, in England. To the 
Afiatic Alps we may refer the Array and WERTERIAN 
mountains ; and to the American the ALteGHany and 
Apavacuian of North America, and the Annes of the 
South. 

Aups is alfo ufed to denote paftures on the mountains, 
whereon cattle are fedin the Summer time; or rather in the 
vallies, and fpaces between the mountain tops. Some will 
have this to be the primary fignification of the word dips, 
which is fuppofed by thefe authors literally to denote the 
ftreights or apertures between hills. 

Arps, Lower, Department of, is one of the four coms 
pofed out of the Ci-devant Provence, in France. It is 
bounded on the north by the department of the Upper 
Alps, on the eaft by Piedmont and the department of the 
Maritime Alps, on thefouth by the department of the Var, 
and the north-eaft extremity of that of the- mouths of the 
Rhine, and on the weft by the departments of Vauclufe and 
the Drome. Its chief town is Digne. Its fuperficies is 
about 1,459,699 fquare acres, or 745,007 heétares ; its po- 
pulation comprehends 144,436 individuals ; and it is divided 
into five communal diftriéts. 

Aups, Upper, Department of, makes a part of Dauphine, 
which contains three. It is bounded on the north by the 
departments of Mont Blanc and Mere, on the eaft by Pied- 
mont, on the fouth by the department of the Lower Alps, 
on the weit by that of the Drome and part of that of Ifere, 
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Its chief town ia Gap. Its fuperficies is about 1,084,614. 
fquare acres, or 553,569 hectares ; its population compre- 
hends 116,754 perfons; and it is divided into three com- 
munal diftriéts. 

Aups, Maritime, department of, is formed of the county 
of Nice. It is bounded on the north by the Apennines and 
the department of the Lower Alps, oa the eaft by the re- 
public of Genoa, on the fouth by the Mediterranean, and 
on the welt by the department of the Var and Lower Alps. 
Its chief town is Nice. Its fuperficies is about 632,619 
f{quare acres, or 322,674 heétares ; its population amounts 
to 93,366 perfons; and it is divided into three communal 
diftridts. 

ALPSEE, a lake of Switzerland, being a continuation 
of the Jake of Lucern. . 

ALP-STEIN, the denomination of a chain of moun- 
tains in Swifferland, which feparate the canton of Appenzel 
from Toggenbourg, the barony of Saxe and the Rhinthal. 
It was formerly the limit between the country of the Rhe- 
tians or Grifons, and the landgravate of Turgovia. 

ALPUERTE, a town and caftle of Spain, inthe king- 
dom of Valencia, to the weft of Segorbiaand the north-eatt 
of the river Guadalquivir. It is agreeably fituated, and the 
territory is fertile. N. lat. 39° 50’. W. long. 1° 6’. 

ALPUXARRAS, Las, are high mountains of Spain, 
in the kingdom of Granada, on the coaft of the Mediter- 
ranean ; theirfummits are vilible not only from Gibraltar, but 
from the coaft of Africa, between Ceuta and Tangier, and 
they extend from Velez to Almeria, and are about 17 leagues 
in length from eaft to weft, and 11 leagues in breadth from 
north to fouth. This canton is one of the moft populous 
and beft cultivated in Spain; it is interfperfed with villages, 
and covered with vines and other trees. It produces corn, 
wine, fruits, and good pafture, and alfo filk. The air and 
weather in this diftri€t are temperate and healthy. The in- 
habitants were originally Moors, and they are diftinguifhed 
from the other Spaniards by the fimplicity of their manners, 
the rudenefs of their language, and their diligence in labour. 

ALQUIER, which is alfo called cantar, a liquid mea- 
fure for oil, ufed in Portugal. Jt contains fix cavadas, or 
ecanadors. Two Alquiers make an almeede, or almonde. 

Axauter is alfoa meafure for grain, at Lifbon, contain- 
ing a peck, three quarts, anda pint Englifh. 

ALQUIFOU, or Arquirou, as the merchants fpell it, 
isa fort of mineral /ead, very heavy, eafily reduced into 
powder, and hard to melt. When it is broken it parts into 
ihining fcales, much like the colour of needles of antimony. 
‘The potters ufe it to give their works a green varnifh. In 
England it is commonly called potter’s ore. It is found in 
Cornwall; the potters mix manganefe with it, and then 
the varnifh, or glazing, on their wares becomes of a blackith 
colour. 

ALQUIVITE, or Queveto Coaff, in Geography, a 
part of the coaft of South America, which is wafhed by 
the Pacific Ocean, extends from the Morro del Bonifacio, 
at the entrance of Baldivia on the fouth diftant 15 leagues 
to the river Imperial, on the north diftant ten leagues. 
That on the fouth is the loweft and flatteft land on the 
coaft of Chili; but that to the north is higher, and in 
moft places bold, with the exception of the fhoals that run 
welt fouth-weft from the ifland Mocha, north-weft by weit 
from the river Imperial. Alquivite isin S. lat. 38° 40’. W. 
long. 76°. 

ALRAMECH, or Aramecn, in Afronomy, the Ara- 
bic name of a flar of the firft magnitude, otherwife called 
ARCTURVS. 
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ALRAUPE, in Jchthyology, a name given by the Ger- 
mans, to the muj/lela fluviatilis, or eelpout, a fpecies of the 
Ganus. 

ALRED, Aurren, or Aturep, in Biography, an ane 
cient Englith hiftorian, was born at Beverley, in Yorkthire, 
and educated in the uniyerfity of Cambridge. Having ac- 
quired a confiderable knowledge of divinity, philofophy, and 
hutory, he returned to his native country ; became a fecu- 
lar prieft, and was appointed a canon and treafurer of the 
church dedicated to St. John of Beverley. His ‘* Annals,’ 
containing the hiftory of the Britons, Saxons, and Nor- 
mans, were continued to the 29th year of Henry I. and he 
probably died in the year 1128 or 1129. From the pre+ 
face to his work it appears that he was rather poor than 
rich, and much devoted to his ftudies. His abridgment 
of our hiftory, from Brutus to Henry I. is one of the moft 
valuable pieces that has efcaped the rage of time, and the 
indiferetion of our firft reformers. It is written in a con- 
cife, clegant, Latin flyle, with great perfpicuity, and an un- 
common attention to dates and authorities: fo that he may 
be juftly regarded as our Englith Florus. Leland has 
omitted Alred, in his colleétion of Britifh writers, becaufe 
he confidered his work as merely an abridgment of Jeffrey 
of Monmouth’s Britifh Hittory ; whereas, it is not only 
doubtful whether Alured ever faw Jeffrey’s hittory, but 
probable, from a variety of circumitances, that this hiftory 
was publifhed after Alred’s Annals. 

This work was publifhed by Mr. Hearne, at Oxford, in 
1716, from a MS. which belonged to the famous Thomas 
Rawlinfon, Efq. under the title of « The Annals of Alured 
of Beverley ;”’ and ina preface to it, Mr. Hearne has vin- 
dicated the author from the charge of plagiarifm, which 
has injured the reputation of this valuable compendium of 
Britifh hiitory. Although Huntingdon, Hoveden, Mal-~ 
mefbury, and other writers have prefixed fummaries of an- 
cient hiftory to the accounts they have left us of their own 
times, yet none of them, fays a very competent judge, are 
to be compared, in point of accuracy or elegance, with this 
hiftory, which deferves to be tranflated and to be con- 
tiuned, with the fame fpirit, to later times. Befides this 
work, which has been mentioned under different titles, 
Alured v rote no other, except ‘ The Hiftory of St. John 
of Beverley,” a colleétion of records, which has never been 
printed, but is preferved in the Cotton Library, under the 
title of “ Libertates Ecclefiz, S. Johannis de Beverlik, &c. 
Biog. Bn. 

ALRESFORD, in Geography, a town of Hamphhire, 
fituate in the road from London to Winchetter on a {mall 
ftream, which, by means of a large pond asa refervoir, with 
Jocks and aqueduéts, was formerly navigable by barges and 
lighters to Southampton ; but the navigation has for feve- 
yal centuries reached no farther than Winchefter. It con- 
filts of about 200 houfes, one church, and two principal 
ftreets, and has a fmall manufacture of linens. Its market 
is on Thurfday. It is diftant from London fomewhat more 
than 57 miles. 

ALROE, a fmall ifland of Denmark, in the bay of 
Horfens and prefecture of Aakiar, belonging to the diocefe 
or general government of Aarhuus. 

ALRUKAK, in the Materia Medica, a word ufed by 
Avicenna, and others of his nation, for what was called by 
the Greeks Jepfos libanotis, and manna thuris. This was the 
fracments of frankincenfe, which were broken off from 
the larger pieces in the colleéting or packing up, and were 
moft efteemed in medicine, as being the drieft and pureft 
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ALRUM, in the Botanical Writings of the Ancienis, a 


name given to the tree which produces the ddellium. This 
gum was originally known to be the exfudation of a tree 
growing in Arabia and the Eaft Indies, and well known to 
Avicenna, and others, and by all of them called by that 
name. 

ALRUNES, a name given by the ancient Germans to 
{mall figures of wood, of which they made their ares. 

ALSA, now Ansa, in Ancient Geography, a {mall river 
of Italy, which paffing by Aquileia difcharged itfelf into 
the Adriatic. Near this river Conftantine, the fon of 
Conftantine the Great, fighting again{t his brother Conftans, 
lof& his life. 

ALSACE, was before the revolution a province of 
France ; bounded on the eaft by the Rhine which feparated 
it from Swabia, on the fouth by Swiflerland, and part of 
Franche Comte, on the weft by Lorraine, from which it 
is feparated by the chain of mountains called Wafgau or 
Les Vofges, and on the north by the Palatinate of the 
Rhine ; and comprehended between 47° 32’, and 49° 8’. 
N. lat. and 6° 44’ and 7° 24’ E. long. This has been 
reckoned one of the moft fertile and plentiful provinces in 
Europe, abounding in corn, wine, oil, flax, tobacco, fruits, 
and pulfe, of various forts, wood and excellent pafture. The 
part of this province that lies betwixt the rivers Ill, Haardt 
and the Rhine, is of narrow extent, and lefs fertile than the 
other parts; but the diftrict that borders upon Swiflerland 
and Mount Sayerne, and the levels about Strafburg to the 
Rhine, are very fruitful and agreeable, and produce abun- 
‘dance of grain, tobacco, culinary vegetables, faffron and 
hemp. The mountains towards Lorraine are high and co- 
vered with fir, beech, oak, and horn-beam. The forefts of 
this province are numerous, and furnifh great quantities of 
wood both for fuel and building ; as well as plenty of deer 
and game of all kinds, and it is in general diverfified with 
hiljs and vales, which render it fertile and productive. Al- 
face has mines of filver, copper, iron, and lead ; and it has 
alfo various mineral waters and baths. Its rivers are nu- 
merous, of which the principal is the Rhine, and it has alfo 
feveral lakes. The number of inhabitants, who are moftly 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics, was formerly computed at 
about half a million; their common language is the German, 
though the French is generally underitood and principally 
fpoken by people of fuperior rank, and in the towns. This 
province was divided into Upper and Lower Alface; the 
former contained 32 large and {mall towns, and the latter 
39 and in both there are upwards of 1000 market towns 
and villages. By the late divifion of France, this province 
forms two departments, viz. thofe of the Upper and Lower 
Rhine, the capital of the former being Colmar, and that of 
the latter Strafburg. ; ‘ 

This province was anciently inhabited by the Rauraci, 
Sequani and Mediomatrici. Its name firlt occurs in the 
hiltory of France under the Merovingian kings ; and it is 
mett probably derived from the river icll or Ill, the inhabit- 
ants on the borders of which were called Elfaffen, from 
whom the country itfelf was afterwards denominated Elfas, 
in Latin Elifatia, Alifatia, and Alfatia. From the Celte 
it fell under the dominion of the Romans; from them it 
pafled to the Germans, and after the battle of Tolbiac, or 
Zulpich, gained by Clovis in 496, it was poflefled by the 
Franks. It was afterwards incorporated with the king- 
dom of Auftrafia, and in 752 it was fubject, like the reit 
of the monarchy, to the laws of Pepin and his fucceffors. 
At the deceafe of Lewis Debonnaire in 840, his eldeft fon 
Lotharius obtained it, and he joined it to that part of the 
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empire of the Franks which fell to him, and which was 
called the kingdom of Lotharingia or Lorraine. Lotha- 
rius IT., his youngelt fon, inherited it ; and after him in 869, 
it became a province of Germany, and was governed by 
dukes. About a century before the extinGion of dukes, 
the provincial counts, who governed under them in Alface, 
alfumed the title of Landgraves, and the countries over 
which they prefided were called Landgravates, one fuperior 
and the other inferior. In 1357 the beft part of the in- 
ferior Landgravate was conveyed to the bithop of Strafburg, 
who ftiled himfelf Landgrave of Alface. The government 
of Alface was afterwards conferred by the emperors on fe- 
veral houfes, till Ferdinand I. gave it to the German line 
of his own houfe; and accordingly it continued in the 
houfe of Auftria. At the peace of Muniter, in 1648, the 
emperor ceded for ever to the crown of France all righ 
to the town of Brifac, landgravate of Upper and Lower 
Alface, Sundgau, and the diftriG& of the ten united imperial 
cities in Alface, with the whole fovereignty belonging to 
them. By the peace of Ryfwick, in 1697, the emperor and 
the empire ceded to France the perpetual fovereignty of the 
city of Strafburg, and of all its dependencies, on the left fide 
of the Rhine. 

ALSADATF, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
Avicenna and Serapio, to the unguis odoratus, and alfo to 
the murex, or purple fith, of the fhell of which it was fup- 
pofed to be a part. 

ALSAHARATICA, a name ufed in Betany, by fome, 
to fignify the parthenium, or FEVERFEW. 

ALSCHARCUR, in the Materia Medica, a name given 
by Rhafes, and fome others of the old writers, to the sKINK, 
a {mall animal of the lizard kind, formerly ufed in medicine 
as a cordial, and as a provocative to venery. 

ALSCHAUSEN, or Arsnausen, in Geography, a 
free imperial village of Germany in the circle of Swabia, 
in a commandery of the fame name belonging to the Ten- 
tonic order, within the bailiwick of Alface and Bur- 
gundy. It has a caftle which is the refidence of the coun- 
try commandery of this bailiwick, and it lies betwixt the 
diftrict of Altorf and the countries of Konigfeck, and 
Scheer. The title of this place to jurifdiétion in ecclefi- 
aftical and civil matters has been frequently conteited by 
the Teutonic order. 

ALSCHWANGEN, a town with a caftle of Poland, 
in the duchy of Courland, and parith of Alfchwang. 

ALSCNEFU, in Botany, a name ufed by fome authors, 
for woRMwoop. 

AL SEGNO, in Mujfic. Thefe Italian words are ufed 
when a return is made to a former part of a movement, 
where this mark or charaéter appears: *g. as who fhould 
fay, return to this fign -g.. This is an expedient to fave 
the trouble of writing, or expence of printing certain por- 
tions of a movement that are to be repeated. ‘Thus da 
capo, implies that a whole ftrain is to be repeated from the 
beginning. ' 

ALSEN, in Geography, an ifland of Denmark, fituate 
in the leffer Belt, or entrance into the Baltic Sea, near the 
coait of Slefwick, to which it belongs ; and feparated from 
the main land by a narrow channel called Alfen-fund. Its 
extent is about fix leagues in length, and two in breadth ; 
the foil is fertile, and produces plenty of fruit, and, wheat 
excepted, all kinds of grain, together with large crops of 
anifeeds, ufed by the Danes as a carminative for feafoning 
their food, and mixing with their bread. The ifland is 
fheltered by fine woods, which abound with game; and 
feveral of its lakes are well flocked with fifh. It is divided 
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into fouth and north Harde, called Sonderburg and Nor- 
barg prefeures. It is about 100 miles weft of Copen- 
hagen. 

ALSENS, a river of Germany, which runs into the Ill 
near Pludentz. 

Ausens, a town of Germany, in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, and duchy of Deux-Ponts; 28 miles weit of 
Worms. ' 

ALSENZ, a town of Germany, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, and principality of Nafau-Weibure, feven 
miles fouth of Creutznach, and 40 north-welt of Man- 
heim. 

ALSFELD, a very ancient town of Germany in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, in Upper Heffe, ina prefectu- 
rate of the fame name. It lies near the river Schwalm, has 
an old caftle and two churches; and it is the firft town in 
Hefle which received the confeffion of Augfburg, being 
formerly more wealthy and populous than it is at prefent. 
N. lat. 50° 40’. E. long. 9° 9’. ; 

ALSHASH, a beautiful city in Buckharia, fuppofed to 
be that which is now called Tasuxunt, or Thafchkand. 

ALSHIEDA, a parifh of Smaland in Sweden, where a 
sold mine was difcovered in 1738. 

ALSHEIM, a town of Germany, in the circle of the 
Lower Rhine, 10 miles north of Worms. 

ALSIMBEL, in the Materia Medica, a name given, 
by Avicenna and others, to the fpikenard of India. It 
is thus called from its having'the appearance of a {pike, or 
ear, and alfo_fimlalath; a word which fignifies its being a 
congeries of many {pikes, or ears 5 and fuch is much of the 
nardus Indica, or Indian /pikenard, that we receive at this 
day. i 

AALSINA, in Botany. See TuEericonum. 

ALSINANTHEMUM. See AreEnarta. 

ALSINASTRUM.. See Costus and Evatine. 

ALSINE, formed of "Aago:, a grove, chickweed, Eng. 
morgeline, Fr. in Botany, a genus of the pentandria trigynia 
elafgs and order, and of the natural order of caryophyllei : 
its characters are, that the calyx is a five-leaved perianthium, 
leaflets concave, oblong and acuminate ; the coro//a has five 
equal petals, longer than the calyx; the Jeamina confift of 
capillary filaments, the anthers roundith ; the pifillum has a 
fubovate germ, ftyles filiform, and {tigmas obtufe ; the pe- 
ricarpium 1s-an ovate, one-celled, three-valved capfule, co- 
vered with the calyx ; the feds are very many and roundifh. 
Martyn reckons three, and Gmelin five f{pecies. 1. A. 
media, holofteum Alfine of Swartz, common chickweed, 
with’ petals bipartite, and leaves ovate-cordate. The num- 
ber of famens in the flower of the common chickweed is 
uncertain, from thtee to ten. This fpecies in different foils 
and fituations afflumes different appearances ; but it is dif- 
tinguifhed from the ceraftiums, which it mott refembles, by 
the number of piftils, and by having the petals fhorter than 
the leaves of the calyx, and from all the plants related to 
it, and particularly the ftellaria nemorum, by having the 
ftalk alternately hairy on one fide only. Dr. Withering 
refers it to the sTELLARIA, with which genus it agrees in 
various refpeéts, and efpecially in the capfules opening with 
fix valves. He obferves, that it grows almoft in all fitua- 
tions from damp and almoft boggy woods, to the drieft 
gravel walks in gardens ; but in thefe various {tates its ap- 
pearances are very different, fo that thofe who have only 
taken notice of it as garden chicken-weed would hardly 
know it in woods, where it fometimes exceeds half a yard 
in height, and has leaves near two inches long, and more 
than one inch broad. In its truly wild flate, he fays, in 
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damp woods, and hedge bottoms with a northern afpeét, it 
has almoit always ten ftamens ; but in drier foils and moré 
funny expolures, the ftamens are ufually five or three. Dr 
Smith (Vlor. Brit. vol. ii. p. 473.) alfo refers it to the 
genus ftellaria, and chara¢terizes it under the fpecies 
of sTELLARIA media, with ovated leaves and procum- 
bent ftalks, having the lateral line alternately hairy, 
When the flowers firft open, the peduncles are upright ; as 
the flowers go off, they hang down; and when the feeds 
ripen, they again become upright. Dr. Withering obferves, 
that the flowers are upright, and open from nine in the 
morning till noon ; but if it rains, they do not open. After 
rain they become pendent ; but, in the courfe of a few 
days, rile again. In gardens or dunghills chickweed fheds 
abundance of feeds, which are round, compreffed, yellow 
and rough, with little tubercles ; and thus becomes a trou- 
blefome weed ; but if it be not fuffered to feed, it may be 
deflroyed, as it is annual, without much trouble. This 
{fpecies is a remarkable inftance of the fleep of plants; for 
every night the leaves approach in pairs, including within 
their upper furfaces the tender rudiments of the new fhootss 
and the uppermoit pair but one, at the end of the ftalk, is 
furnifhed with longer leaf-flalks than the others, fo that 
they can clofe upon the terminating pair, and prote¢t the 
end of the branch. The young fhoots and leaves, when 
boiled, can fearcely be diftinguifhed from Spring fpinach, 
and are equally wholefome. Swine are very fond of it 5 
cows and horfes eat it; fheep are indifferent to it; and 
goats refufe it. It is a grateful food to {mall birds and 
young chickens. For medical purpofes this herb was for- 
merly employed in cataplafms againit inflammations ; and 
its expreffed juice, or decoftion, given alfo internally, as an 
aperient, antifcorbutic, antiphlogiftic ; and as a reftorative, 
probably for abating heétic heats, in atrophies and con- 
fumptions. The virtues afcribed to it, fays Dr. Lewis, do 
not appear to be wholly without foundation ; though its 
a¢tive matter is fo far divided and diluted in the herb, as 
fcarcely to manifeft itfelf till feparated from the groffer 
parts. ‘his plant is found wild in moft parts of the world. 
it is annual, and flowers almoft through the whole year. 
2. A. fegetals, with entire petals, and awl-fhaped leaves. 
This, according to La Chenal in Hall. helv. is the fame 
with the Arenaria ¢enuifolia. It is annual, and grows 
about Paris and in Piedmont. 3. A. mucronata, with en- 
tire, fhort petals, fetaceous leaves and awned calyees. This 
is a native of France and Swiflerland, and mtroduced into 
Kew Garden, in 1777, by Dr. Gouan. 4. A. profirata, 
with oblong leaves, and dichotomous proftrate ftalk. Forfk. 
fl. Ag. arab. p. 207. 5. A. graminifolia, with lanceolate, 
rigid, hairy leaves, and ere€t three-flowered ftalk. Arduin 
fp. ii. tom. x. See Arenaria, CaLuitricHe, CamPa- 
NULA, CentruNCcuLUS, CrrastTium, CorriGioLa, Cu+ 
cuBALUS, DraBa, FranKenta, Graux, Grinus, Gyp- 
soPHILA, Horosteum, Isnarpia, Linum, Limosevra, 
Lycunis, Moenrincia, Mottuco, Nama, OLpDENLAN-= 
piA, Perris, PHarnackEUM, SAMOLUS, SIBTHORPIA, 
StLeneE, SPERGULA, STELLARIA, TRIENTALIS and VE- 
RONICA. 

Asine, Afinis. See ANDROSACE. 

ALSINES Facie. See THELIGONUM. 

‘ALSINEFORMIS. See Monria. A 

ALSINELLA. See Sacina. 

ALSINOIDES. See Buronia and Montra. 

ALSIRAT, in the Mahometan Theology, a bridge laid 
over the middle of hell, finer than a hair, and {harper ipo 
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the edge of a {fword, over which the people are to pals, after 
their trial on the day of judgment. 


To add to the difficulty of the paflage, Mahomet afferts, : 


that the alfirat, narrow as it is, is befet with briars and 
thorns ; none of which, however, will be any impediment to 
the good, who fhall fly over it like the wind; Mahomet 
and his Muffulmen lead the way; whereas the wicked, by 
the narrownefs of the path, the entangling of the thorns, 
and extinétion of the light, which direéted the former to 
paradife, will foon mifs their footing, and tumble headlong 
into hell, which is gaping beneath to receive them. See 
Sale’s Prelim. Difc. to Koran, fec. iv. p.go. See Mano- 
METANS. 

ALSITZ, in Geography, a river of the Netherlands, 
which pailes by the city of Luxemburg, and runs into the 
Sour near Dicrich. 

ALSIUM, in Ancient Geography, a city of Italy in 
Etruria, occupying, according to Cluyerius, the fpot where 
Palo now ftands. If it was built by the Aborigines long 
before the Tyrfenians invaded Italy, as we are informed by 
Dionyfius Halicarn. it muit have been founded not long after 
the difperfion.in the days of Peleg. Silius Italicus (lib. viii. 
vy. 475.) refers its origin to the 'l'rojan times, and fays, that 
it was built by Alefus, the friend of Agamemnon ; but 
fome have conjeétured, that Alefus or Alifa, its founder, 
was Elifha, the fon of Java, mentioned in Scripture. Vel- 
leius Paterculus (lib. i. c. 14.) relates, that it became a Ro- 
man colony, towards the end of the firft Punic war. It was 
fituated 18 miles from Portus Augufti, and fouth-eait of 
Cere. 

ALSLEBEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony and the principality of Anhalt-Def- 
fau, and in the bailiwick of Great Alfleben, which has a 
princely palace built in 1666; nine miles fouth fouth-weft 
of Bernburg. N. lat. 51° 38’. W.long. 11° 20/. 

As esen is alfo a {mall town of Germany, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony and principality of Magdeburg, and in 
the bailiwick of Alfleben, fituate on the Saale, and confifting 
of 108 houfes. The revenues of the collegiate church have 
been transferred to the cathedral of Magdeburg. ‘The old 
village of Alfleben lies fo near the town walls as to feem to 
be a fuburb of it. It is 22 miles fouth of Magdeburg. 

ALSO-SAJO, a town of Hungary, in the Gefpanichaft 
of Gomor, fituate on the banks of the Sajo. A quantity 
of cinnabar is dug in its neighbourhood. 

ALSO-DANY, a {mall town of Hungary, in the dif- 
triG& of Ofzlan and Rewifchtye jurifdiction, to which be- 
longs a mineral water. - 

. ALSOP, Antuony, in Biography, an Englifh poet 
and divine, was educated at Weftmintter fchool, and from 
thence elected to Chrift-church college, Oxford. He was 
foon after his admiffion to the univerfity diftinguifhed by 
Dean Aldrich, and publifhed “ Fabularum ®fopica- 
rum delectus,’? Oxon. 1698, 8vo. with a preface, in which 
he took part with Mr. Boyle in the difpute between him 
and Dr. Bentley. He pafled through the gradation of of- 
fices to that of cenfor at the college with reputation, and 
had the care’ of feveral of the principal noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the fociety ; and in this fituation he continued, 
till Sir Jonathan Trelawny, bifhop of Winchetfter, appointed 
him his chaplain ; and foon after gave him a prebend in his 
own cathedral, together with the rectory of Brightwell in 
Berks, from which no folicitations to a higher ftation could 
induce him to remove. In 1717 he was caft in an ation 
for the breach of a contraét of marriage, with 20001. 
damages ; and on this occafion he left the kingdom, - The 
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duration of his exile is not afcertained ; but his deaths 
which happened, June 10, 1726, was occafioned by his fall- 
ing into a ditch near his garden door. A 4to. volume of 
his was publifhed in 1752 by Sir Francis Bernard, under 
the title of “ Antonii Alfopi, zdis Chrifti olim alumni, 
Odarum libri duo.”’ Four Englifh poems, by Alfop, are in 
Dod{fley’s collection, one in Pearch’s, feveral in the early 
volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and fome in the 
Student. He was a pleafant and facetious companion, and 
not rigidly reftrained by the forms of his profeffion. Mr. 
Alfop is refpectfully mentioned by the facetious Dr. King 
of the Commons, (vol. i. p. 236.) as having enriched the 
commonwealth of learning by “ Tranflations of Fables from 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic,” and no lefs contemptuoufly 
by Dr. Bentley, under the name of “ Tony Alfop, a late 
editor of the Aifopean Fables.” Biog. Dict, 

ALSOP, Vincent, an Enghih nonconformift divine, 
was born in Northamptonfhire, and educated at St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he took the degree of matter of 
arts. Having taken deacon’s orders, he fettled at Oakham in 
Rutlandthire, as affiftant in the free-fchool. Having imbib- 
ed the principles of nonconformity, he was ordained amon 
the prefbyterians, and exercifed his miniftry at Wilbee, 
in Northamptonshire, whence he was ejeéted in 1662. After 
this event he preached occafionally, and was imprifoned fix 
months for praying with a fick perfon, Being known to 
the world by a book which he wrote in an humourous ftyle’ 
againft Dr. Sherlock, he was invited to fettle with a con- 
gregation of prefbyterians in Weitminfter ; and in this fitua- 
tion he fortunately efcaped fines and imprifonment, becaufe 
his chriftian name, which he ftudioufly concealed, was not 
known to the informers. At the commencement of the 
reign of James II. Mr. Alfop’s fon engaged in treafonable 
practices, and obtained the king’s pardon ; and this aét of — 
clemency feems to have attached the father to the royal in- 
tereft. In the addrefs which was prefented to the king for 
his general indulgence, and which is fuppofed to have been 
written by Mr. Alfop, he intreats his Majefty to believe, 
“ that loyalty is not entailed to a party,’ and he profeffes 
for himfelf and his brethren, their gratitude and good 
wifhes ; to which addrefs the king replied, that he was 
happy in obferving two good effects of his declaration, the 
eafing and pleafing of his fubjects, and reftoring to God 
the empire over confcience; adding, “it has been my 
judgment a lone time, that none has, or ought to have any 
power over the confcience but God ;” and expreffing his 
hope, ‘‘ to live to fee the day, when you fhall as well have 
Magna Charta for the liberty of confcience, as you have 
had for your properties :’’ clofing with this admonition : 
‘‘ and now, gentlemen, do yon fo preach to your hearers, as 
they may be good Chriftians, and then I do not queftion 
but they will be good fubjeés.’? After the revolution, . 
Mr. Alfop, though he retained a grateful refpect for the 
memory of king james, became zealoufly attached to the 
government and intereit of king William. He lived to an 
advanced age, and died on the 8th of May'1703. It is 
faid, that though on grave fubjeéts he wrote with a becom- 
ing ferioufnefs, yet: when wit might be. properly fhewn, he 
difplayed it to great advantage. To this purpofe we are 
referred to his ‘¢ Antifozzo,”’ in vindication of fome great 
truths oppofed by Dr. William Sherlock,” S8vo. 1675. 
He alfo wrote, “ Melius Inquirendum,” in anfwer to. Dr. 
““ Goodman’s Compaffionate Inqniry,”’ 8vo. 1679; “ The 
Mifchief of Impofitions,’? in anfwer to Dr. Stillingfleet’s 
Miichief of Separation, 1680, with feveral fingle fermons. 
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ALSTADT, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in the 


Oberland, near Preufchmarck. 

ALSTEDIUS, Joun Henry, in Biography,a German 
proteftant divine, and one of the moft voluminous writers 
ofthe 17th century. He was born about the year 1588, and 
was for fome time profeffor of theology and philofophy at 
Uerborn, in the county of Naffau, and afterwards at Alba 
Julia, in Tranfylvania, where he died in 1638. He was 
one of the divines that attended at the fynod of Dort. 
He was an induftrious compiler of fyftems of fciences. His 
principal work is his * Encyclopedia,’”’ printed at Lyons 
in two volumes, folio, in 1649. Voffius {peaks with com- 
mendation of that part which comprehends arithmetic. 
His ‘ Thefaurus Chronologicus,”’ has pafied through feve- 
ral editions. His “ Triumphus Biblicus,’? was written 
with a view of fhewing, that all arts and f{ciences may be 
deduced from the Bible. His ** Theologia Polemica,’’ was 
anfwered by Himmelius, divinity profeffor at Tena. His 
other works are ‘* Philofophia reftituta,’’ “ Elementa Ma- 
thematica;” ‘~Methddus formandorum — Studiorum,”’ 
printed at Strafburg in gto. in 16103; ‘ Templum Muficum, 
or Mufical Synopfis,” which is fo formal as to refemble a 
logical rather than a mufical treatife ; and a treatife, “ De 
Mille Annis,’”? publifhed in 1627, in which he maintains 
the Millenarian doétrine, or that of Chrift’s reign on earth 
for 1000 years, and fixes the commencement of this reign 
in 1694. ‘The character of this writer has been well com- 
prized in a fingle anagrammatic word, “ Sedulitas.”” Gen. 
Did. 

ALSTER, in Geography, a river of Germany, which 
runs into the Elbe near Hamburg. It paffes through the 
city, and forms a lake nearly half an Englifh mile in circum- 
ference, which in f{ummer evenings is covered with all forts of 
pleafure-boats, affording to the fpectators a very amuling 
{peétacle. 

ALSTON, Cuartes, (M.D.) in Biography, a bota- 
nical and medical writer, was born in the weftern parts of 
Scotland in the year 1683. He early applied himfelf to the 
ftudy of botany, and oppofed, with confiderable ingenuity, 
the fexual fyftem of Linneus. When 33 years of age, he 
went to Leyden, and ftudied three years under Boerhaave. 
Returning thence with his friend Alexander Monro, he was 
materially inftrumental in eftablifhing a fchool of medicine in 
the College at Edinburgh, of which he was appointed pro- 
feffor of botany and the materia medica. In this poft he 
continued to the time of his death, Nov. 1760. 

In the fifth volume of the Edinb. Med. Effays, we have 
2 fhort paper by Alfton on the efficacy of the powder of tin 
in deftroying or expelling worms from the bowels. He ob- 
tained the prefcription, he fays, of an empyric, who was 
famed for his fill in curing perfons afflicted with thofe 
noxious infects. One ounce of tin, reduced to powder, and 
mixed with treacle, was given the firft morning, and half an 
ounce each of the two following mornings; the patients were 
then purged with the infufion of fena and manna. He tpeaks 
highly of the efficacy of this medicine, which has certainly 
confiderable powers in thefe cafes, and may be given to the 
moft delicate fubje‘ts with perfe& fafety. His differtation 
oa the fexes of plants, in which he combats thedodtrine of 
{.inneus, was publifhed in the year 1753, in the firft volume 
of the Edinburgh Phyfical and Literary Eflays. But the 
work principally calculated to fecure his fame with pofterity, 
is his Le€tures on the Materia Medica, which was publifhed 
in the year 1770, in two vols. 4to. by his friend and fuc- 
ceffor in the profeffor’s chair, Dr. John Hope. Although 
confiderable additions and improvements have been fince 
made in this branch of fcience, yet this work will be always 
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held in efteem for the number of curious and ufeful faéis it 
contains. Haller Bibliotheca Botan. 

Auston-Moor, or Axpstone, in Geography, a-town 
of Cumberland, fituate on a hill near the river Tyne, on the 
borders of Northumberland. The parifh is fmall; but on 
account of the lead-mines in its neighbourhood very popu- 
lous. The lands are part of the forfeited eftates of the earl 
of Derwentwater, and are held on leafe, granted for a thou- 
fand years, under the governors of Greenwich hofpitaly ‘The 
market is plentiful, and held on Saturday. ‘The diftance from 
London by Bernard caftle is 271, and by Penrith 302 miles. 
N. lat. 54° 45’. W. long. 2° 4’. 

ALSTONIA, fo named from Dr. Alfton, in Botany, a 
genus of the polyandria monogynia clafs and order: its cha- 
racters are, that the calyx is an inferior, imbricate perian- 
thium, fcales ovate, very obtufe and concave, the inner ones 
gradually larger, forming, as it were, a quadripartite or 
quinque-partite calyx; the corolla is one-petalled, fhorter 
than the calyx, tube fhort, border fpreading, divided into 
eight or ten parts, divifions equal, in a double row, alter- 
nately interior and exterior, obovate, olytufe, quite entire ; 
the /famina have very many filaments, inferted into the tube, 
very fhort, imbricate, very {mooth, the outer ones longer, 
linear, attenuated at the tip, anthers orbiculate and fur- 
rowed ; the piffillum has a fuperior germ, ovate and f{mall, 
ftyle fimple, of the length of the corolla, filiform and erect, 
the ftigma capitate-obovate. The fruit is unknown, and 
the genus is imperfectly determined; it is nearly allied to 
Symplocos, and perhaps only a fpecies of it. Swartz. There 
is one {pecies, viz. A. theeformis, joined by M. lV Heritier 
with Hopea and Ciponima,under the fame genus Symplocos. 
This fhrub was found by Mutis in South America. It is 
very fmooth, and refembles the bohea tea in the leaves, the 
imbricate calyces, the fituation of the flowers, &c. The 
dried leaves chewed give a green colour to the faliva, and 
have the tafte of Chinefe tea. The leaves are alternate on 
fhort petioles, elliptical in their form, and from the middle 
to the tip obtufely ferrate, {tiff and veined. The flowers are 
axillary, three or four together, and feffile ; the calyx is very 
fmooth, the feales rounded and green, with a membranaceous 
edge ; the corollas are white and {preading. Martyn’s Mil- 
ler. Tranf. Linn. Soc. vol. i. p. 170. 

ALSTROEMERITA, fo named from Baron Alftroemer, 
of Sweden, who, in his travels through Europe, fent many 
plants to Linnzus, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria mono= 
gynia clafs and order, of the natural order of Lilia or Liliacee, 
Sarmentacee of Linn. and Narci/fi of Jufl.; its charaGers are, 
that it has no ca/yx ; the corolla is fix-petalled and fub-bila- 
biate, the three outer petals wedge-fhaped, retufe, mucro- 
nate, the inner, which are alternate with the others, lanceo- 
late, the two lower ones tubulous at the bafe ; the lamina 
have awl-fhaped filaments, bending down and unequal, an- 
thers oblong ; the fi/fi//um has a germ inferior, hexangular, 
truncate, ftyle bending down, filiform, of the length of the 
ftamen, ftigmas three, oblong and bifid ; the pericarpium is a 
roundifh, fix-ribbed, mucronate capfule, three-celled, and 
three-valved, valves concave, and contrary to the diffepi- 
ment ; the /eeds very many, globofe, covered with raifed 
points, f{ubumbilicate at the tip. Gmelin enumerates five ; 
Martyn and Willdenow fix fpecies. 1. A. pelegrina, called 
pelegrina by the Spaniards in Peru, to exprefs a fuperb 
flower, {potted-flowered A, has an ereét {tem, corollas bell- 
fhaped, ftraight, leaves linear-lanceolate, feffile ; or, accord- 
ing to Willdenow, has an erect ftem, patent corollas, the 
three exterior petals wedge-fhaped, three-toothed, the reft 
mucronate, the leaves linear-lanceolate and feffile. This 
{pecies is found in Peru and Lima; the flowers are whitith, 
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beautifully ftained and veined with purple and red ; it flowers 
from June to October ; and was introduced into Kew gar- 
den, in 1753, by Meflrs. Kennedy and Lee. 2. A. pul- 
chella, with erect flem, reflex-{preading and acute corollas, 
feffile leaves, and pedicles fhorter than the involucre. ‘This 
plant refembles the former in its ftru&ture and habit, but the 
leaves are narrower, and the ftem terminated hy an irregu- 
lar involucre of larger petiolate leaves ; the peduncles naked 
and one-flowered, flowers four or fix rather nodding ; the 
petals alternately lefs, whitifh,, red at the tip, itreaked, or 
dotted with red at the bafe, filaments yellow, piftil red, and 
fligma trifid. This {pecies is a native of South America. 
3. A. Ligtu, ftriped-fowered A. with ere& ftem, fpatulate- 
oblong leaves, peduncles of the umbel longer than the invo- 
lucre, and two-lipped corolla. The barren {tems are clothed 
with awl-fhaped leaves, and terminated with fpatulate-oblong 
leaves, placed in a kind of rofe; the flonferous {tem clothed 
with awi-fhaped leaves, the peduncles few and naked; the 
three upper petals of the corolla larger, white, dotted at the 
bafe, and {potted at the tip with red, the three lower ones 
fhorter and red ; the filaments longer than the lower petals, 
rugged, the anthers twin and yellow; the piltil red. This 
plant, which is a native of Lima, is remarkable for the 
largenefs of its flowers, and for their fragrancy, fcarce- 
ly inferior to mignonette; it flowers in February and 
March, and was introduced here about 1776 by John 
Brown, Efq. 4. A. Salfilla, with twining ftem, petiolate, 
lanceolate, acuminate leaves, branching umbel, peduncles 
Jonger than the involucre, braéted and loofe. The leaves are 
nervofe, petioles naked, the inyolucre many-leaved, awl- 
fhaped and reflex, the peduncles few, elongated, fultaining 
one or two flowers, the outer petals red, and the inner 
greenifh. This is a native of Lima. 5. A. multifora, with 
twining ftem, petiolate, lanceolate, and acuminate leaves, 
fimple umbel, peduncles fhorter than the bra¢tes, and petals 
alternate and truncate. This f{pecies refembles the laft in 
habit and ftructure; but the petioles are wrinkled at the 
edge, and the umbel is not peduncled, the manyflowered in- 
volucre confifts of broader leaves, and the peduncles are fim- 
ple and naked ; the three outer petals are fhorter, narrower, 
and entire, the inner truncate or emarginate, with a point ; 
the colour is unknown. It is a native of South America. 
6. A. ovata, with twining ftem, lanceolate leaves, lanugi- 
nofe on the upper furface, lucid on the lower, and corollas 
tubular ; or, according to Willdenow, with twining {tem, 
petiolate, elliptic, acuminate leaves, above villofe, ramofe 
umbel, bracteate loofe peduncles, longer than the involucre, 
and bell-fhaped-corolla. The {tem, twining contrary to the 
fun, is flender, and three feet high, the leaves are alternate 
and feffile, the flowers terminate in umbels, the petals approxi- 
mate into a tube, ovate-oblong, the three outer fearlet, green 
at the tip, the three inner green, flatted towards the top, 
and variegated with black dots; the ftamens are fixed to the 
germ near the bafe of the petals, anthers ovate and brown ; 
germ green without, marked with fix longitudinal grooves, 
and terminated with fix {mall notches, {tyle fubulate, {tigmas 
fharp, capfule globular, an inch in diameter, fix-grooved, 
fix-notched at the edge. This fpecies differs from the former 
in its woolly leaves, and tubulofe flowers. It is a native of 
Peru. 

All thefe are ftoye-plants, and may be propagated by 
parting the roots in Autumn. The firft is more hardy than 
the third, and may be treated as a green-houfe plant, but it 
will flower and ripen its feeds better under the glafs of a hot- 
bed frame, freely admitting air; it is more ufually raifed 
from feeds fown in the Spring in a pot of light earth, on a 
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gentle hot-bed, either of dung or tan. Curtis Mag. Mar- 
tyn’s Miller. 

ALSUNGEN, in Geography, a lake of Sweden, in the 
province/of Halland, from which the river FaALKENBERG 
iffues, and by which river it communicates with the fea. 

ALSWANGEN, a town of Poland, in the duchy of 
Courland, four leagues weit of Goldingen. 

ALSWEDE, a diftri& of the prefecturate of Reine- 
berg, in the principality of Minden, in Weltphalia, confift- 
ing of five parifhes, the inhabitants of which are employed 
in agriculture and the breeding of cattle. 

ALSZA, a fmall place of Turkey in Europe, belonging 
to a tribe of Tartars, betwixt the Nieper and Black Sea. 

ALT, a river of England, which runs into the Inifh fea, 
7 miles weit of Ormfkirk, in the county of Lancatter. 

Axt, formed of altus, high, in Mufic, a term applied to 
the high notes in the scare. See alfo Diacram. 

Axrt-Bunzvau, Boleflavia vetus, in Geography, a town 
of Bohemia, in the circle of Bunzlau, or Boleflawiko, founded 
by Wratiflaus in 915, and improved by his fon Boleflaw the 
Cruel in 937, but reduced by the troubles in the 15th and 
16th centuries to an inconfiderable place. ‘The collegiate 
church of St. Cofmus and Damian is very ancient. 

A.t-CLosrer, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Lower Saxony and duchy of Bremen, 12 miles fouth-calt of 
Stade. 

Aut-Raxstapt, or Old-Ranfadt, a town or parochial 
village of Germany, in the circle of Leipfic, two leagues 
from Leipfic, famous for a treaty concluded in 1706 be- 
tween Charles XII. of Sweden, and Auguftus II. king of 
Poland ; and for the ftipulation with the Imperial plenipo- 
tentiary, Count Wratiflaw, in 1707, on account of the reli- 
gious freedom of the Proteftant inhabitants of the duchy of 
Silefia. 

Ara, a town of Sweden, in Helfingland, on the fron- 
tiers of Geltricia. 

ALTEBA, in Aucient Geography, a place of Africa, in 
Numidia. 

ALTAT, or Attay mountains,in Geography, are a chain of 
mountains in the northern part of Afia, ranking among the 
moft extenfive on the globe, and vying in length even with 
the Andes of South America, which extends from about the 
7oth to the 140th degree of longitude eaft from London, 
or about 5000 miles. ‘The feveral ridges and branches of 
this immenfe chain of mountains are diftinguifhed by differ- 
ent appellations, under which they will be noticed in the 
courfe of this work. The Altay mountains are called by 
the Chinefe Altai-alin, and Ghin-fhall, which fignifies the 
Gold Mount. They are divided into the Great and the 
Leffer Altay. The former feparates the Mongolian T’ar- 
tary from the empire of the Soongorian Kalmucs, and a 
{mall part of Bukharia toward the weft. This range pro- 
ceeds in various windings toward the north-north-ealt, 
throwing out feveral confiderable ridges, between which are 
the main fources of the Yenifei, Oby, and Irtifh, through 
Soongoria to the north-north-weit, where they enter in 
conjunction with the Leffer Altay. The Leffler Altay fe- 
parates Soongoria from the government of Kolhyvan, 
through which the abovementioned ftreams purfue their 
courfe over a great extent of country. The great chain of 
the Altay mountains commences with Bocpa, one of its 
higheft points, paffes over the fources of the Iitifh, north- 
weltward between that and the lake Teletzkoi-Ozero, 
unites beyond the Yenifei with the Sayaxe mountains and 
thofe of Barkan, and in Daouria with the Argufinian or 
NERTSHINSKOI mountains, fixing the limits between Si- 
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beria and the Chinefe empire from the Irtifh to the Amur, 
and runs on, with divergent branches, to the mountains of 
Oxrorsx, and to thofe of Kamrscuarxa, and of the Ku- 
Rite and ALeuTan iflands, terminating in the promontories 
and rocky fhores of Cape 'Tscuursk1, the boundary of 
Afia; unlefs we fuppofe the mountainous and rocky ifland 
of Kune arid Japan conne&ted with the mountains which 
reach from Tibet to China. The portion of the Altay 
mountains that properly belongs to Ruffia, may be diftri- 
buted into two parts ; one of which comprehends the entire 
fpace between the Irtifh and the Oby, and the other the 
fpace between the Oby and the Yenifei. The former may be 
denominated the Kolhyvan, and the latter the Kufnetzkoi 
mountains. Both include the greater part of the government 
of Kolhyvan; and the former half might, on account of its 
mineral wealth, be called, by way of eminence, the Altaian 
Ore-mountains. 

That part of the Altaian chain, which feparates the go- 
vernment of Kolhyvan from the Chinefe Soongoria, is di- 
vided into two great branches; one from the Irtifh to the 
lake ‘[eietzkoi and the head of the river Abakan, is pro- 
perly the Leffer Altay, or Khrebet Khalta, and the other, 
from the Abakan to the Yenifei, is called Sabinfkoy Khre- 
bet. In the former are the greateft elevations of the Kolhy- 
vanian, and in the latter thofe of the Kufnetzkian moun- 
tains ; and thefe form the bafis of all the ribs or ridges that 
fhoot out to the north-weft and to the north, which at 
laft lofe themfelves towards the Icy or Frozen Ocean 
in extenfive plains; while toward the fouth they {till 
continue to foar to an uncommon height over a long and 
broad extent of territory. In the midit of thefe lofty moun- 
tains, fays Dr. Pallas, and on the frontier line between the 
Soongorian and Mongolian deferts, Bogdo-Dola, or Bogdo- 
flim, g. d. the Almighty Mount, fo eminently famous 
among all thefe nations, lifts its pointed heads; which, if 
not one of the higheft, is yet, by its craggy, fteep, and irre- 
gular form, with the appearance of having been thrown up 
by fome violent agitation of the earth, the moft ftriking of 
the elevated mountains of this region. North-weft from it 
the principal mountain as far as Altain-Kul, or Teletkoi- 
Ozero, is called the Golden Mountain. Eaftward towards 
Mongoley, more to the fouth, runs a large mountain Chan- 
gay, and fouthwards a fnow mountain Muflart, which con- 
nects either with,the Tibetan, or with the northerly moun- 
tains in India. To the weft the chief mountain throws out 
an arm, moitly bare of forefts, and ftudded, as it were, with 
rocks, called Allakoola, 7. e. the chequered mountain, by 
the Tartars Ala-T'au, which joins with the Kirghiftzian 

_Alginfkoi-Sirt. ‘Fhe Great Altay mountains are properly 
connected, as we have already obferved, with the mountains 
of Tibet by the Muffart, or by other chains ; for all the de- 
ferts between Siberia and India, and the eaftern Bukharia, are 
merely alternate hills and plains, and very rocky. Befides, 
it is evident that the Altay mountains muft make an unin- 
terrupted partition between the Weftern Steppes and the 
-eaftern regions, becaufe the Steppe animals, particularly the 
antelopes or Steppe-goats, fhun the mountains, and even in 
Afia go no further than to the weftern range of the Altais, 
_and are come from it northwards to the woody regions of 
the Oby. The {now-mountain, which appears northwards 
on the Siberian frontiers from the Irtifhtau between the 
Buktarma and the Katunia, and quite into the angle formed 
by the rivers Ina and Belaia, which flow into the Tfharifh, is, 
as it were, a branch or nook of the Great Altais, and is by 
fome ufually called the Little Altay, and darts its ftupendous 
Pinnacles above the clouds, “This mountain jis bold and 
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fteep, and appears, efpecially in the vale where the Ina 
unites with the Tegerek, like a towering wall, behind which 
the mountains rife higher by irregular gradations, and at Jatt 
flrike up in feparate points. The fame fteep vale parts the 
Schiftofe mountain from the Chalkftone mountain, which 
{fpreads from hence northwards between the Ina and the 
Loktefka quite to the Tfharifh. Over the Schiftofe moun- 
tain the fnowy fummits rife conically out of a granite mixed 
with fchorl and mica. The fame granite fhews itfelf again in 
chalky promontories, with the fchiftus lying upon it, and 
forms the Revnovaio Sopka, as it is called, at the fame 
time, in the bofom of the chalky mountains, the {till more 
elevated Sinaia Sopka. Granite appears likewife throughout 
in low, rocky, craggy mounts and fingle cliffs, between the 
rivers Ubo and Alay, where the mountain has already fallen 
deep towards the plain, and likewife about the lake Kolhy- 
van. The rich ore-mountain of Kolhyvan placcs itfelf imme- 
diately between and about this granite-{tock, and thence 
arifes an apparent confufion in the {trata through the whole 
of the ore-mountain. 

The principal part of the Altay mountains that belongs to 
Ruffia is the range of Kolhyvan, or the proper ore-moun- 
tains of Altay; and 'thefe may be arranged into the Kotuy- 
VANO-vo/erc/enfkoi, the KorsouiKxinskot, the ALAISKIAN, 
the Ovsinsxo1, the Buxrarminskol, the TELETSKO!, 
and the T'suariskxo1 mountains. The fecond range of the 
Altaian mountains belonging to Ruffia, or the Kuinetzkoi 
mountain, is {till almoft unknown and inacceffible. Its two 
fubdivifions are the Kufnetzkoi proper and the Krafno- 
yarfkoi mountains, which together fill the whole large fpace 
between the Oby and the Yenifei.. The fummits of thefe 
mountains, between the fources of the Tom and the Yus, 
and on the Mrafs, are covered with perpetual fnow. Their 
inward conftitution is not accurately afcertained ; but va~ 
rious forts of granite, porphyry, jafper, breccia, faline 
chalk{tone, marble with fea-fhells, horn-ttone, flate, ferpen- 
tine, mountain-cryftal, chalcedony, and cornelians are brought 
from hence. On the Kondoma are produétive iron-mines 5 
about the fource of the Tfhumifh the Salahirfkoi filver-mines 
continue to be worked with fanguine expectations ; and at 
Krafnoyarfk feveral copper-mines were formerly wrought, 
but are now abandoned. In the la{t-mentioned circle is alfo 
an eftablifhment for fmelting iron ore. The higheft moun- 
tains to the fouth’are about the fource of the Abakan, where 
the famous mount Sabin, or Shabina Dabahn raifes his fnowy 
head to a ftupendous height, and the Ittem on the borders 
of the brook Shantigyr. ; 

The greater part of the Altay mountains is more bald 
than woody. The largeft foreits are in the low country about 
the Alay, the Oby, and the Yenifei. The fpecies of wood 
are the pinus fylveftris, the birch, the afpin, the pinus pieca, 
the pinus abies, the alder, the willow, noble larch-trees, (pi- 
nus larix) and cedars. ‘The principal rivers of thefe moun- 
tains are the Irtifh, and its collateral ftreams the Buktarma, 
the Ulba, and the Uba; the Oby, with its main rivers, the 
Alay, the Tfharifh, the Tfhulym, the Tom, the Katuntia, the 
Yus, and the Abakan, which falls into the Yenifei. The 
upper regions of thefe mountains are uncommonly exuberant 
in waters. 

The Altayan mountains contain rich gold and filver fhafts, 
and alfo veins of lead, copper, and iron, impregnated with 
cold and filver. The moft important filver mines in thefe 
mountains are thofe of Koruyvan. The copper-mine is 
alfo confiderable ; ‘befides which the cupriferous filver ore 
yields a quantity of copper, the whole amounting to about 
45,000 pood a year. In 7782 there were ens 8 
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18,793 pood of copper. We have before mentioned the 
iron {melting-houfe of this mountain. In the Altay there are 
neither markets for provifions, nor any tradefmen and mecha- 
nics; and therefore the miner muit provide himfelf with all 
neceffaries, which he is enabled to do by means of the nu- 
merous court and church holidays, on which he is releafed 
from public labour. With: this view the firft object of his 
attention is to have a {mall houfe, with a garden and a cow- 
yard. Whennew fhafts are opened, he makes a fhift at firft 

“ with a hovel conftructed with a few ftakes, and covered with 
fods, or he digs an habitation and a baking oven in the earth 
when he has the profpeét of being ftationary, he ereéts a re- 
~gular houfe to which he brings his cattle and his little pro- 
perty. Hence it often happens, that within forefts appa- 
rently the moft inacceflible, or in wild and dreary fteppes, 
whole ftreets and villages fpring up in a few years. ‘The 
miners of the Altay are generally very ingenious and induttri- 
ous; and they are excellent-hunters, expert horfemen, and 
in cafe of neceflity, the beft foldiers. Tooke’s View of Ruf- 
fia, vol. i. p. 118, &c. Vol. iti. § 10. 

ALTALA, a {mall diftri@ in the fouth-weft part of 
Corfica. , 

ALTAMIRA, a village of Spain in Gallicia, on the 
river Tamara, which gives title to an earl and grandee of 
Spain, five leagues weft of St. Jago de Compoftella. 

ALTAMONT, or AtromonrTe, a town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and province of Calabria Citra, 
near which are gold and filver mines, 10 miles fouth-weft 
from Caffano. 

ALTAMURA, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Bari, at the foot of the Apennines, fix miles north-eaft from 
Gravina. 

ALTANUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, 
in the part of Magna Grecia, called Brutium, fityate on 
the ealtern fide, fouth of the gulf of Scylaceum, and north 
of Loci. 

ALTAO, atown of Africa in Mauritania Czfarienfis, 
according to Ptolemy. 

ALTAR, Aurare, Ara, a place or pile whereon to 
offer facrifice to fome deity. 

Altars are, without doubt, as ancient as facrifices; and 
confequently their origin is not much later than that of the 
world. Gen. c. iv. Some attribute their origin to the Egyp- 
tians ; others to the Jews; others to the patriarchs before 
the flood. Some remove them as far back as Adam, whofe 
altar is much fpoken of by Jewifhand even Chriftian wniters. 
Others are contented to make the patriarch Enoch the firft 
who confecrated a public altar. Be this as it will, the ear- 
lieft altars, of which we find any exprefs teftimony, are thofe 
of Noah, (Gen. viii. 20.) and of Abraham, (Gen. xii. 7.) 
In the patriarchal times altars were formed of rude mate- 
rials, and they were of almolt mnftantaneous conftruétion, 
and temporary, appropriated to the purpofe for which they 
were deligned. ‘The altar which Jacob fet up at Bethel was 
merely the itone on which he refted, Gen. xx. 8. Such was 
alfa the altar of Gideon, Judges vi.; and the firft altar 
which Mofes erected by the command of God was made of 
earth. Exod. xx. 24. 

The principal altars of the Jews were the altar of in- 
eenfe, the altar of burnt-offerings, and the altar or table of 
fhew-bread. 

The altar of incenfe defcribed, Exodus xxx. 1—10. was 
made of fhittim wood, and overlaid with gold. It was one 
cubit fquare, and two cubits high, with an ornament of 
gold like a carved moulding round the top of it. It was car- 
ried about by two bars of the fame wood, covered with gold, 
and pafling through four golden rings. Its ufe was ~for 
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burning incenfe every morning and evening ; and it was alfo 
to be {prinkled with the blood of the facrifices that were of- 
fered for the fins ofignorance, committed either by particu- 
lar perfons, or by the people in general. See MisceLLany, 
Plate I. 

The altar of burnt-offering, defcribed Exodus xxvii. and 
xxviii. was placed towards the eaft end of the court, front- 
ing the entrance of the tabernacle, and at fuch a convenient 
diftance from it, that the {moke of the fire which was con-~ 
{tantly burning on the altar might not fully the furniture 
within the tabernacle. Its dimenfions were five cubits, or 
about 19 feet {quare, and three cubits, or about five and a 
half feet high. It was made of fhittim wood plated over 
with brafs, and it had four brafs rings, through which were 
put two bars, by which it was carried on the fhoulders of the 
priefts. It had four horns at the four corners ; byt critics 
have been divided as to the form and ufe of thefe appen- 
Some have 
fuppofed that they were mere ornaments refembling the rays 
of the fun; the term tranflated orn fignifying alfo a ray of 
light. Others imagine that the corners of the altars were in 
fhape like the horns of an ox or ram, &c. that they ferved 
for the altar of incenfe to move and carry it about with the 
greater cafe and fteadinefs ; and with refpect to this larger 
altar, for tying the viétims to them, according to the allufion 
of the Pfalmilt, Pfalm exviii. 27. Michaelis underftood by 
the horns merely the corners, but this interpretation 1s ificom- 
patible with the context. They were evidently projections 
from the corners; the text, however, does not inform us 
whether they were upright, oblique or curved. Spencer, 
Le Clerc, Witfius, and others, think that they were really 
horn-fhaped, like thofe of the ara pacis of the Romans. Jo- 
fephus fays fo exprefsly of the altars in his time: rergosywvos 
O'dpvo, HEPAT ORES TOME we YOviase De Bell. Jud. lib. iv. 
c. 5. n° 6. p. 324. ed. Haverc. The fire of this altar was 
kept upon a fquare grate, fufpended by rings at the corners, 
and poffibly by chains in the cavity of the altar. The di- 
menfions of this erate might be about five feet fquare; and 
fix inches being allowed for the thicknefs of the fides, there 
would be a fpace of about.14 foot betwixt the grate and the 
altar on every fide, which would be fufficient to prevent the 
wooden fides from being damaged by the fire. The fire on 
this altar was confidered as facred, having firft defcended 
upon it from heaven. Lev.ix. 44. It was therefore to’be 
kept conftantly burning, and never to go out. Lev. vi. 13. 
From hence probably the Chaldeans and Perfians borrowed 
their notion of their facred fire, which they preferved with 
religious care and attention; a cuftom which afterwards 
pafled from them to the Greeks and Romans. This altar was 
beaten down and deftroyed by the Babylonians at the burn- 
ing of the temple, but it was replaced on the return of the 
Jews from captivity. Ezra iii. 3. It was now a large pile 
built of unhewn ftone, 32 cubits (i. ¢. 48 feet) fquare at the 
bottom, and gradually decreafing to the top or hearth, 
which was a {quare of 24 cubits, and one cubit high, made 
of folid brafs, andhence called the brazen altar ; for it ig not 
to be imagined that it was all made of folid brafs. The 
afcent up to the altar was by a gentle rifing on the fouth fide, 
called the Kibbefh, 32 cubits in length, and 16 in breadth, 
and landed upon the upper benching-in next the hearth or 
thetop of the altar. Prideaux’s Conn, vol. i. p. 199. See 
Misceruany. Plate I. 

The altar or table of fhew-bread, defcribed, Exod. xxy. 
23—30. was made of the fame fort of wood with the altar 
of incenfe, and, like that, overlaid and ornamented with gold. 
Its dimenfions were two cubits long, one broad, and one and 
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it; and upon it were placed two rows or piles of loaves, of 
cakes of bread, fix inarow or pile, which were changed for 
new onesevery Sabbath. This table was alfo furnifhed with 
golden difhes, fpoons, and bowls. 

The Jews alfo gave the name “ altars’? to a kind of tables 
oceafionally raifed inthe country or field, on which facri- 
fices were offeredto God. Thus we often read, that in fuch 
and fuch a place an altar was built to the Lord. 

The altars of the Heathens were at firit made of turf; 
they were afterwards made of ftone, marble, wood, and even 
of horn, as,that of Apollo in Delos. Before temples were in 
ufe altars were erefted in groves, in the highways, and on 
the tops of mountains ; and it was cultomary to engrave upon 
them the name or attribute of the deity to whom they were 
confecrated. Altars were alfo of different kinds with regard 
to their qualities, the ufes to which they were applied, and 
the objects to which they were appropnated. Accordingly 
we read of altars facred to gods, heroes, virtues, vices, difeales, 
&c. and of inner and outer, ftationary and portable, public 
and private altars. They differed alfo in their figure, which 
was round, fquare, or triangular. All of them were turned 
towards the eaft, and generally adorned with fculpture, 
baflo-relievos, and infcriptions,, expreffing the geds to whom 
they were appropriated, oy reprefenting their diltinguifhing 
fymbols. For a fpecimen of Pagan altars, fee MisceLLany. 
Plate I. N° 1, reprefents-an altar dedicated to Neptune, a 
trident, and two dolphins, the attributes of this deity being 
exhibited on its fides. N° 2, is a four-fquare altar, dedicated 
to the nymphs, as the infcription informs us. N? 3, exhibits 
a Bacchanal with a thyrfus in his hand, which fhews that the 
altar was erected to Bacchus; with two other fides it ap- 
peared triangular, Each fide of N° 4, which was triangu- 
lar, exhibited a genius, one of whom is feen carrying an oar 
upon his neck, which feems to indicate that it belonged to 
Neptune. N° 5, with the infcription “ Ara Neptuni,” is 
of a round figure ; the god is reprefented wholly naked, pre- 
ferying the pallium on his fhoulder, and holding in his left 
hand a trident, and in his right a dolphin. 

Altars differed alfo in their height as well as in their figure 
and the materials of which they were formed. 

According to Servius, (in Virg. Ecl. v. 66. En. ii. 515.) 
thofe altars fet apart for the honour of the celettial gods, and 
gods of the higher clafs, were placed on fome pretty tall pile 
of building, as the altar of Olympian Jupiter, which was 
nearly 22 feet high ; and for that reafon were called al/taria, 
from the word alta and ara, a high elevated altar. Thofe 
appointed for the terreftrial gods were laid on the furface of 
the earth, and called arz—and, on the contrary, they dug 
into the earth, and opened a pit for thofe of the infernal 
gods, which they called 2090 and Awxxo, ferobiculi. But this 
diftinétion is not every where obferved: the belt authors fre- 
quently ufe ara as a general word, under which are included 
the altars of the celeftial and infernal, as well as thofe of the 
terreftrial gods. Witnefs Virgil, Ecl. v. 


« —___En quatuor aras.”’ 


Where are plainly includes alaria ; for whatever we make 
of Daphnis, Phoebus was certainly a celeftial god. So Cicero, 
pro Quint. “ Aras delubraque Hecates in Grecia vidimus.”’ 
In the great temples of ancient Rome there were commonly 
three altars. The firlt was plaeed in the fan€tuary at the 
foot of the ftatue of the divinity, upon which incenfe was 
burned, and libations offered; the fecond was before the 
gate of the temple, and upon it they facrificed the viétims ; 
and the third was a portable altar, upon which were placed 
the offering and the facred veffels. 

The Greeks alfo diftinguifh two forts of altars; that 
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whereon they facrificed to the gods, was called @uyos, and 
was a real altar, different from the other, whereon they fa. 
crificed to the heroes, which was f{maller, and called XU 
Pollux makes this diftinétion of a/tars in his Onomatticon : 
he adds, however, that fome poets ufed the word cxyagay 
for the altar whereon facrifice was offered to the gods. The 
Septuagint verfion does fometimes alfo ufe the word szxxee 
fora fort of little low altar, which may be expreffed in Latin 
by craticula; being a hearth rather than an altar. The 
nymphs, initead of altars, had area, caves, in which adora- 
tion was paid to them. 

Altars and temples afforded an afylum or place of refuge 
for malefactors, and criminals of all defcriptions among the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans ; chiefly to flaves, from the cru- 
elty of their mafters, to infolyent debtors and criminals, 
where it was reckoned impious to touch them, and whence 
it was unlawful to drag them; but they fometimes kindled 
fire round the place, or fhut up the temple and unroofed it. 
Hence “ara”? is put for “* refugium.’’? Ovid, Trift. iv. hee 
The altars of the ancient Heathens, as well as thofe of the 
Jews, were adorned with horns, to which the viétims were 
faftened, and criminals who fled for refuge to the altar laid 
hold of the horns. The ancients alfo, on folemn occafions, 
as in making alliances, and confirming treaties of peace, 
{wore upon and by them. For claffical authorities to thefe 
feveral facts, fee Adam’s Rom. Ant. p. 327. Harwood’s 
Grecian Ant. p. 140, &e. 

The altar, bearing an infcription, “ To the unknown 
God,” found, by the Apoftle Paul, at Athens, and men- 
tioned, Acts xvii. 23, has occafioned fome difficulty to bib- 
lical critics. Jerom fuppofes, that the infcription on this 
altar was not,as St. Paul quotes it, “¢ To the unknown God,” 
but, “ ‘To the gods of Afia, and Europe and Africa, un- 
known and itrange gods ;”? and that the apoftle has not 
quoted the infcription exactly, but dexteroufly applied it to 
his own purpofe. Theophylact and Oecumenius are alfo 
of opinion that the infcription was “ to gods,” &c. in the 
plural number. On the other hand, Chryfoftom and Ifi- 
dore of Pelufium affert, that the infcription was in the 
fingular number, as St. Paul quotes it. Learned moderns, 
as well as ancient Chriftian writers, have entertained differ- 
ent opinions on this fubjeét. Le Clere fays, that though 
the infcription was in the plural number, St. Paul was in the 
right to alledge it in the fingular number. The occafion 
on which this altar was erected, is thus related by Dioge- 
nes Laertius (in Epimen. lib. i. fegm. 110. p. 70, 71.) 
About 600 years before Chrift, “ the fame of Epimenides 
was very great among all the Greeks, and he was fuppofed 
to be in great favour with the gods. The Athenians be- 
img afflicted with a peftilence, they were direéted by the 
Pythian oracle to get their ois purified by expiation. They 
therefore fent Nicias, fon of Niceratus, in a fhip to Crete, 
inviting Epimenides to come to them. He came accord- 
ingly in the 46th Olympiad, purified their city, and de- 
livered them from the peitilence in this manner. Taking 
feveral fheep, fome black, others white, he had them up to 
the areopagus, and then let them go where they would; 
and gave orders to thofe who followed them, wherever 
any one of them fhould lie down, to facrifice it to the god 
to whom it belonged, and fo the plague ceafed. Hence 
it comes to pafs, that to this prefent time may be found in 
the boroughs of the Athenians anonymous altars, a memo- 
rial of the expiation then made.” By the God to whom 
it belonged fome have underftood, “the god next the place ; 
others have tranflated the paflage, ‘ to the proper gad to 
whom that office belonged; to him, whoever he was, who 
fhould remove the infli€ted pelftilence,’’ Dr. meres 
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fin loc.) underftands the direétion to be, * when the fheep 
lay down, to facrifice them to the god near whofe temple 
or altar they then were.”? Dr. Lardner has given a more 
fatisfatory interpretation of this paflage. ‘* Epimenides,” 
fays this judicious writer, ‘* took with him up to the areo- 
“ pagus feveral fheep, fome black and fome white ; and when 
he let them go, he direCted that each one, whenit lay down, 
“ fhould be facrificed to the god to which it appertained or 
belonged.”? Black facrifices were offered to fome gods, 
white to others. Epimenides knew not by what god the 
peltilence had been infliéted upon the Athenians. When he 
was defired to purify the city, in order to its deliverance, 
he chofe out facrifices of different kinds, black fheep, aml 
white fheep, and led them up to the areopagus: and from 
that place, the citadel or the feat of the fenate, and of the 
court of judicature, he fent out the fheep, as in the name of 
the whole city or commonwealth to be facrificed, in order 
to appeafe the offended deity, whoever he was. A fheep, 
with a black fleece, when it lay down, was to be offered 
to a deity who delighted in fuch facrifices ; a fheep with a 
white ficece was to be offered to a deity, to whom white fa- 
crifices were acceptable. By this means he hoped to in- 
gratiate the offended deity, whoever he was.” From Laer- 
tius’s relation Dr. Lardner infers, that there were feveral 
anonymous altars at Athens, and in the adjoining country; 
and that all thefe altars were in the fingular number; for 
cach fheep, when it lay down, was to be facrificed to the 
god to whom it appertained. It appears from the tefti- 
monies of heathen authors, who lived whilft thefe altars 
with their infcriptions fubfifted, fuch as Diogenes Laertius, 
Paufanias, Philoftratus, and the author of Philopatris, 
which Dr. Lardner has cited, that the infcription upon the 
altar at Athens was in the fingular number: nor does it 
appear that there were any in the plural, “ to unknown 
gods :” and this infcription feems to have been peculiar to 
the Athenians. To the fame purpofe it is obferved, by the 
ingenious Mr. Hallett, that the Athenian altars were 
erected, not to the honour of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, by 
name, but to that particular god, whoever he was, who had 
wrought out their deliverance. Neverthelefs they thought, 
that this god, though unknown, was one of the idols of 
the heathen world. The truth, however, was, though they 
did not know it, that he, who delivered them by his provi- 
dence from that diitrefs, was the one infinite fupreme God. 
And therefore St. Paul juftly fays, that the Athenians wor- 
fhipped him ; for they worfhipped him who removed the 
plague, whoever he was; but the true God removed the 
plague; therefore they worfhipped the true Ged. And 
yet, as the apoftle obferves, they worfhipped him ignorantly, 
that is, they were ignorant of his majeity and power, and 
regarded him as no greater than one of their own idols. 
Lardner’s Works, vol. viii. p. rr1—119. Hallett’s Notes 
and Difcourfes on Texts of Scripture, vol. i. p. 307—309. 

Axtar of Adam, in Antiquity, is pretended by fome rab- 
bins and others to have been ere€ted by the firit man foon 
after the fall; when, being overwhelmed with forrow, a 
promife was made him by the miniftry of the angel Haziel, 
that a Redeemer fhould be fent. In gratitude for this news, 
and for a perpetual remembrance thereof, Adam is faid to 
have built an altar, and facrificed on it a heifer. 

The reliques of this altar have been mentioned by feveral 
writers of later ages. 

Axrar is fometimes alfo ufed among Chriftians for a 
fquare table, placed on the eaftern fide of the church, raifed 
a little above the floor, and fet apart for the celebration of 
“the cuchanit. 
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Its form is not borrowed either from that of the Heathen 
altars, or even from that of the Jews in the temple: but as 
the eucharift was inftituted by Jefus Chrift, at fupper, and 
upon a table, the modern altar is made in form of a table ; 
whence it is more ufually, and even more fignificantly deno- 
minated Communion Table. 

In effe&t the denomination altar is founded on this 
fuppofition, that the eucharilt is a proper facrifice ; 
which, though the ftanding do@trine of the church of 
Rome, is utterly denied by moft of the reformed. Accor- 
dingly, Bifhop Ridley, in the reign of Edw. VI. A.D. 
1550, iffued injunGtions for taking down all altars, and 
requiring the church-wardens of every parifh to provide a ta- 
ble decently covered, and to place it in fuch a part of the 
choir or chancel as fhould be moft meet, fo that the minifters 
and communicants fhould be feparated from the reft of the 
people. The reafons alledged for this alteration were thefe : 
becaufe our Saviour inftituted the Sacrament at a table, and 
not at an altar: becaufe Chrift is not to be facrificed over 
again, but his body and blood to be {piritually eaten and 
drank at the holy fupper, for which a table is more proper 
than an altar: becaufe the Holy Ghoft, fpeaking of the 
Lord’s Supper, calls it the Lord’s Table ;”” 1 Cor. x. 21. 
but no where an “ altar.’ The canons of the council of 
Nice, as well as the fathers St. Chryfoftom and St. Auguf- 
tine, call it the Lord’s Table ; and though they fometimes 
call it an altar, it is to be underftood figuratively. An altar 
has relation to a facrifice, fo that if we retain the one we 
mult admit the other, which would give great countenance 
to mafs-priefts ; there are many paflages in ancient writers 
that fhew that communion tables were of wood, that they 
were made like tables, and that thofe who fled into churches 
for fanétuary did hide themfelves under them: and the moit 
learned foreign divines have declared again{t them, as Bucer, 
Oecolampadius, Zuinglius, Bullinger, Calvin, P. Martyr, 
Joannes Alafco, Hedio, Capito, &c. and have removed them 
out of their feveral churches, and the Lutheran churches 
only retain them. Ridley, Cranmer, Latimer, and the 
reft of the Englifh reformers were unanimoufly of opinion, 
that the retaining of altars would ferve only to nourifh in 
the minds of people the fuperftitious opinions of a propiti- 
atory mafs, and would minifter an occafion of offence and di- 
vifion among the godly. Some of the bifhops, however, re- 
fufed to comply with the order of council, and fufiered 
themfelves to be deprived of their bifhoprics for contumacy, 
OGtober 1551. The praétice of confecrating altars with 
their furniture was introduced and vindicated by Archbifhop 
Laud in the reign of Charles i. but objeéted to by Prynne, 
as having no higher original than the Roman miffal and pon- 
tifical, in both which there are particular chapters and fet 
forms of prayer for this purpofe ; and it was alledged that 
the practice, as well as the arguments on which it was 
founded, have no foundation in reafon or Scripture, and are 
contrary to the ufage of the church of England, and the 
opinion of our firft reformers. To the antiquity of altars it 
was replied, that though the name is often mentioned in 
Scripture, yet it is never applied to the Lord’s table; but 
altars and priefts are put in oppofition to the Lord’s table, 
and minifters of the New Teftament, 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14. It 
was added, that it cannot be pretended by any law or canon of 
the church of England, that it is called an altar more than 
once, Stat. 1 Edw. VI.c. i. which ftatute was repealed within 
three years, and another made, in which the word altar is 
changed into table. It was faid, that from the unanimous fuf- 
frage of moft of the fathers that lived within 300 years after 
Chrift, and of our moit learned reformers, it appears, that for 
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above 250 years after Chrift there were no altars in churches, 
but only tables ; and that they were firit introduced by Pope 

Sixtus II. and that the canons of the popifh council of Aix, 
in £583, are the only ones that can be produced for railing 
them in. The pra¢tice of bowing to the altar, charged on 
the archbifhop as another innovation, was objected to as 
popith, fuperftitious, and idolatrous, being prefcribed only by 
popith canons, and introduced to fupport the doGirine of 
tranfubftantiation, and having no foundation in antiquity, 
nor approved by any Proteftant writers. Burnet’s Hilt. Re- 
form. vol. ii. p. 150—159. Strype’s Annals, vol. i. p. 160 
—i62. Neal’s Hitt. Puritans, vol. i. p. 44, &c. vol. 11. 
p- 136—145, 4to. 

fn the primitive church the a/tars were only of wood, as 
being frequently to be removed from place to place. But the 
council of Paris, in 509, decreed, that no altar fhould be 
built but of ftone. 

. At firft there was but one altar in each church; but the num - 
ber foon increafed ; and from the writings of Gregory the 
Great, who lived in the fixth century, we learn, that there 
were fometimes in the fame church twelve or thirteen. In 
the cathedral of Magdeburg there are no lefs than 49 
altars. 

The altar is fometimes fuftained on a fingle column, as in 
the fubterrancous chapels of St. Cecilia, at Rome, &c. and 
fometimes by four columns, as the e/tar of St. Sebaitian of 
Crypta Arenaria; but the cuftomary form is, to be a maf- 
five of ftone-work fuitaining the aliar-table. 

Thefe altars bear a refemblance to tombs: to this pur- 
pofe, we read in church-hiftory, that the primitive Chriftians 
chiefly held their meetings at the tombs of the martyrs, and 
celebrated the myfteries of religion upon them. For which 
reafon it is a ftanding rule to this day in the church of Rome, 
never to build an altar, without inclofing the relics of fome 
faint in it. 

In lieu of proper altars the Greeks in procefs of time 
made ufe of ANTIMENSIA. 

Axrar of Prothefis, is a name given by the modern 
Greeks to a f{maller, preparatory kind of altar, wherein they 
blefs the bread, before it be carried to the large altar where 
the folemn liturgy is performed. 

F. Goar maintains, that the table of prothefis was anciently 
in the facrifty or veftry ; which he makes appear from fome 
Greek copies, where facrifty is made ufe of in lieu of pro- 
thefis. : 

Arar is alfo ufed, in Church Hiffory, for the oblations 
or contingent incomes of the church. 

Inancient days they diftinguifhed between the church and 
the altar. The tithes, and other fettled revenues, were 
galled the church, ecclefia; and the other incidental incomes, 
the altar. 

Arar, in Afronomy. See ARA. 

Atar-thane, in our Ancient Law Books, denotes a 
prieit, or parfon of a parifh. In this fenfe the word is fyno- 
nymous with church-thane. : 

ALTARAGE, includes not only the offerings made 
upon the altar, but alfo the profit that arifes to the prieft on 
account of the altar. 

ALTARIST, altarifta, properly denotes the vicar of a 
ehurth who ferves the altar, and to whom the altarage 
or produce of the altaris affigned for his maintenance. Du 
Cange. 

The aliarift is fometimes alfo called altarius, fometimes 
altar pricf. 

Axrarist is alfo ufed for chaplain. 


ALTASRIF, in Literary Hiflory, the title ofa medici« 
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nal book written in Arabic, defcribing the method of prace 
tice in ufe among the Arabs. ) 

It was written by Alfaharavius, an author in the fifteenth 
century, and tranflated into Latin by P. Ricius in 1519. 
Concerning the hiftory and contents of the 4/ Taj/rif, {ee 
Freind, Hift. Phyf. p. ii. p. 124, feq. 

ALTAVELA, in Jchihyology, the name of a flat carti- 
laginous fifh, which, in the Linnean fyftem, by Gmelin, is a 
variety of the Raya Paffinaca ; with its wings, as they are 
called, that is, its thin and flat fides, broad and obtu‘e to- 
wards their lower part. The fifhermen, from the refem- 
blance thefe flat fides have to wings, have an opinion that 
this fifh can fly. The tail is very fhort, fearce being of half 
the length of the body. Its flefh is folid and well tafted, 
and it always fells well in the markets. It is caught in the 
Mediterranean, and is frequently brought to market at Rome. 
Fab. Columna. 

ALTAVELLA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and province of Principato Ultra, feven 
miles fouth of Benevento. 

ALTAVILLA, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Principato Citra, eighteen miles fouth-eaft of Salerno. 

AL-TAYEF, a town of Hejaz, a diftri@ of Arabia Fe- 
lix, fituate above 60 miles eaft of Mecca, behind Mount 
Gazwan, where the air is very wholefome, but the cold 
more intenfe than in any other part of the diftnG. Its ter- 
ritory abounds in fountains, and produces excellent raifins, 
The town is {mall, but furrounded with a wall. 

ALTCHIRCK, or Aurxircn, a town of France, in 
the department of the Upper Rhine, fituate on an eminence 
near the river Ill, five leagues weft of Bale, and nine fouth of 
Colmar. N. lat. 47° 8’. E. long. 7° 8'. 

ALTDOREF, or Avrorrr,a large and handfome town of 
Swifferland, and capital of the canton of Uri, fituate in the 
valley of the Reufs, and almoft furrounded by fteep mountains 
covered with trees, which throw a gloomy fhade over the 
town. Ithas two convents, four churches, and feveral cha- 
pels, one of which was erected on the fpot where was born 
William Tell, who is faid to have fhot the apple from his 
fon’s head in this town. Gefler, a tyrannical governor, 
placed over the free inhabitants of Uri by ALzErr I. among 
other oppreffive and irritating meafures, fet a hat on a pole 
at Altdorf, and required the fame refpet to be paid 
to it as to his own perfon; but William Tell refufing to 
fubmit to this ignominious requifition, provoked the indig- 
nation of the governor, and was obliged to fecure himfelf 
by flight. This circumftance, as fome have reported, laid 
the foundation of the liberties of Swifferland, and occafioned 
an union of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, in 1308 for 
throwing off the Auftrian yoke ; and in 1315 thefe three 
cantons formed a perpetual alliance. 


55’. Belong. 8° 247. 


ALTE! & bafse, in Middle Age Writers, denotes fove-- 


reignty, orathing done with the fupreme power. Du Cange, 
ALTEA, in Geography, a {ea-port town of. Spain, in the 
Mediterranean, on the fouth-eaft coat of Valencia, eight 
leagues north-eaft of Alicant, and 17 fouth of Valencia. It 
trades in wine, flax, filk and honey. It was taken in 1705, 
in favour of the Archduke Charles, but left after the battle 
of Almanza. N. lat. 38° 40’. W. long. 0° 16’. 
ALTEN, or Atrensorren, a gulf of Norway, on the 
coaft of Finmark, in the government of Wardhus. 
ALTENA, or Atrona, a fea-port town of Germany, 
in Holftein, on the Elbe, in a fituation favourable for com- 
merce.. It was burned by the Swedes in 1712, and ater 
. wards 


This town is 20 miles y 
fouth-eaft of Lucerne, and 33 fouth of Zurich. N. lat. 46° 
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wards rebuilt and furrounded with walls. It is the port of 
the Danith Eaft-India Company ; half aleague welt of Ham- 
burg. North lat. 54°. Welt long. 9° 30’. 

ALTENA, a town of Flanders, five leagues north-ealt of 
Dendermond. 

ALTENAU, a fmall mine-town of Germany, in the 
principality of Grubenhagen, fituate in the Hartz forett, 
near the fource of the Ocker, and furrounded by rugged 
mountains and rocks, eight miles fouth of Goflar. In this 
town there is a houfe for fmelting filver. 

ALTENBECKEN, or Atren Berxen,a town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Weiftphalia, and bifhopric of Pader- 
born, three miles eaft of Lipfpring. 

ALTENBERG, a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Stiria, eight miles fouth of Weitfburg. 

ALTENBERG, a town of Germany, in the circle of Erz- 
gebirg, and prefecturate of Altenberg. It is a mine-town, 
and the tin fupplied by it is reckoned the bett next to that 
of the Englifh and Bohemian. The tin mine was difcovered 
in 1458. Great quantities of lace are wove here. It has 
repeatedly fuffered much from fire. 

ALTENBURG, O-var, a fmall well-built town of 
Hungary, with a caftle ftancing on a {mall branch of the 
Danube and Leitha, and fecured by deep and wide moats. 
It has an annual fair, which lafts aweek. It is 17 miles 
fouth of Prefburg, and 40 fouth-eaft of Vienna. North lat. 
47° 56’. Eaft long. 23° 15’. 

ALTENBURG, a town of Germany, in'the duchy of Stiria, 
on the Sann, eight miles fouth-fouth-weft of Windifh Gratz. 

ALTENBURG, or OLDENBURG, a town of Germany, in 
the duchy of Holftein, on a river which runs into the Baltic, 
about three leagues to the eaft, rg leagues north-ealt of 
Hamburg. North lat. 54° 18’. Eaft long. 11° 4’. 

ALTENBURG, atown of Germany, in the circle of Upper 
Saxony, anciently called Pli/ne, the capital of a principality 
of the fame name. It is large and populous, and has a caftle 
feated on a.rock, which was the refidence of the former 
electors and dukes. Jt was anciently an imperial city, and 
the capital of the country of Pleiffen. In this town are a 
place of education for young ladies of decayed families, a 
houfe belonging to the Teutonic order, a gynnafium illuitre 
founded in 1703, with a good mufeum and library, an or- 
phan houfe, and a houfe of correction. It is 20 miles fouth 
of Leipfic, and 52 weft of Drefden. North lat. 50° 59’. 
Fait long. 12° 52’. The principality of Altenburg is a part 
of the ancient Ofterlands ; and the foilis very fertile in corn, 
and affords good pafture. It has large breeds of horfes, and 
plenty of wood ; and its mines yield copper and cobalt, and 
other minerals. The ftates of this principality are divided 
into thofe of the Altenburg, Saalfeld and Eifenberg circles, 
and confift of the nobility and towns of thefe three diftricts. 
Their provincial meetings are held at Altenburg. The  re- 
ligion of the country is Lutheranifm. 

ALTENBURG, a town in the circle of the Upper Rhine, 
and bifhopric of Spire, two miles north-weft of Brufchal, and 
nine fouth-fouth-eaft of Spire. 

ALTENBURG, a town in the circle of the Upper Rhine, 
two miles north-weft of Wetzlar, and two north-eatt of 
Braunfels. 

ALTENBURG, a town in the county of Tyrol, nine miles 
north-eaft of Glurns. 

ALTENBURG, a {mall village of Swifferland above Bruck, 
in the canton of Bern, fituate on the river Aar, and known 
by its Roman antiquities, and the ruins of Caffrum Vindoni/- 

enfe. 
Ms ALTENBURG, a town in the archduchy of Auftria, two 
miles fouth-weft of Horn. 
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Artrnsurc, Teurscr, a town in the archduchy of 
Auftria, near Hainburg. ; 

ALTENHAFEN, a town of Germany, in Carinthia, 
with a citadel on the Gurck, four miles north from S. Veit. 

ALTENHOVEN, a town of the archduchy of Auttria, 
on the Danube, four leagues eaft of Lintz. 

ALTENKIRCHEN, a town of the circle of Weftpha- 
lia, and county of Sayn, in the prefecturate of the fame name ; 
both which are fiefs of the eleétor of Cologn. It is 15 
miles north-north-eaft of Coblentz. North lat. 50° 38’. Eaft 
long. 7° 27’. 

ALTENKIRCHEN, is alfo a town of the circle of Upper 
Saxony, in the ifland of Rugen, 16 miles north of Bergen. 

ALTENMARKT, a town of Germany, inthe duchy 
of Stiria, 14 miles north-eaft of Rottenmann.—Alfo, a town 
of the archduchy of Auftria, four miles fouth-weft of Baden. 
Alfo, a town of the fame archduchiy, 24 miles eaft of Stey- 
regg, and 58 weft of Vienna—Alfo, a town of the circle of 
Upper Bavaria, on the river Alza, and near Raftadt. 

ALTENRIFF, a town of Swifferland, in the canton of 
Friburg, fix miles fouth of Gruyeres. 

ALTENSOLEN sland, lies eaftward of the fouth point 
of Maggeroe ifland, on the coaft of Norway, has a good 
road and fhelter for all winds, and affords a paflage for 
fhips to fea northward, without going round the cape. It 
is about 3° eaft from Surroy ifland. North lat. 71°. Eait 
long. 26°. 

ALTENSPACH, a town of Germany in Swabia, be- 
tween the lakes of Conftance and of Zell. 

ALTENSTADT, a market town ina prefecturate of the 
fame name, of Ulm in Germany, feated on the Fils, and an- 
ciently belonging to the counts of Spitzenberg. 

ALTENSTEIG, a town cf Germany, in the duchy of 
Wurtemberg, fituate on the Schwarzwalde, 24 miles fouth- 
welt of Stutgart, and 32 eaft of Strafburg. North lat. 48° 
31’. Eaft long. 8° 29’. 4 

ALTENWIED, a town in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, in the archbifhopric of Cologn, 15 miles north 
of Cobléntz, 5 eaft of Lintz, and 26 fouth-eaft of 
Cologn. 

ALTERANT, or Atrerarive, in Medicine, a pro- 
perty or power, in certain remedies, whereby they induce 
an alteration in the body, and difpofe it for health and reco- 
very, by correcting fome indifpofition, without occafioning 
any fenfible operation. 

Alteratives, therefore, muft generally be either fuch re- 
medies as deftroy fome prevailing acrimony in the prime vie, 
or virus lurking in the fluids; or, as many believe, correét 
various acrimonies difperfed through the mafs of the biood ; 
or elfe fuch as refolve indurations, or calculous concretions, 
and prepare them when thus refolved, to pafs out of the 
body, by the common emunétories, without the patient’s being 
concious of any important evacuation. 

Alteratives may be claffed under three heads, viz. 

1. Such as fubdue virus, or, as many call it, morbific mat- 
ter, in the whole fy{tem or a part of it. When the venereal 
virus or action is fubdued or removed by mercury, or when 
{crofulous or cancerous acrimonies, as they are called, are 
corrected by internal. remedies, they furnifh inftances of this 
clafs. To the fame head might, perhaps, be referred the 
cure of all animal poifons; the vegetable and mineral ones 
commonly require evacuants alfo. 

2. Such as change the quality or texture of the blood it- 
felf, and often fome of the fecretions from it. -Thefe re- 
medies are generally to be fought for in diet and regimen, 
together with thofe medicines called Tonics; fuch as bark 
and iteel. Some phyfiologifts however believe that the blood 
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can only be changed by firft changing the aétion of the fo- 
lids, and this opinion is at prefent gaining ground. 

la the third clafs may be placed fuch as act on the nervous 
fyftem, often called ANopynes, Emourrents, &c. 

If we employ the term a/traiiue in a more extended fenfe, 
to denote any means by which an alteration for the better can 
be produced, we fhould be obliged to refer all diet and medi- 
cines to this head ; and even with the limitation, of * without 
a fenfible operation,” ‘we find it no eafy tafk to decide in all 
cafes what remedies fhould be included under alteratives. 

We think a warm ar cold climate may aét as an alterant ; 
fo may iffues or fetons; others go fo far as to fay that eva- 
cuants are the belt alteratives ; others, on the contrary, af- 
enbe even the falutary effects of evacuants to their alterative 
nature. This has been alledged of mercury in the cure of 
the venereal difeafe ; and of it and ipecacuanha in the cure 
of dyfenteries; but it muft be obferved that thefe articles 
fucceed beft when adminiftered in asterant dofes. 

The arrangement of the Materia Mepica, as well as 
the modus operapdi of remedies, will furnifh much diverlity 
of opinion for feveral centuries: it is, fortunately, a ground 
of difpute that never has, nor ever will materially injure the 
pradice of either medicine or furgery. 

ALTERATA, in Mufc, a term ufed by the French as 
well as the Italians, for temperament, in fpeaking of inter- 
vals, and likewife of extreme confonance and diffonance : 
as an extreme fharp 6th, a redundant 5th, an extreme flat 
“th, &c. 

ALTERATE. See SesqurauTERATE. 

ALTERATION, Atrexrario, in Phyfics, the a& of 
changing the circumitances and manner of a thing ; its ge- 
neral nature and appearance remaining the fame.—Or, it is 
an accidental, aud partial change in a body: without pro- 
ceeding fo far as to make the fubject quite unknown, or to 
take a new denomination thereupon. Or, it may be defined, 
the acquifition or lofs of fuch qualities as are not effential to 
the form of the body. Thus 4 piece of iron, which before 
was cold, is faid to be a/tered, when it is made hot; fince it 
may fill be perceived to be iron, is called by that name, and 
has all the properties thereof. By this, alteration is diftin- 
guifhed from gen ration and corruption; thofe terms exprefs- 
ing an acquifitior or lofs of the effential qualities of a thing. 

The modern philofaphers, after the ancient chemilts and 
corpufcularians, held all alteration to be effected by means 
of local motion. According to them, it always confilts 
either of the emiffion, acceflion, union, feparation, or tran{- 
polition of the component particles. 

Anitotle makes a peculiar kind of motion, which he calls 
the motion of alteration. 

Axrreration is ufed, in Medicine, to denate a change in 
the itate and qualities of an animal body, in refpect of tem- 
perature or conftitution, health or ficknefs. 

In this fenfe, alteration includes both evacuation and accretion. 

Axrerarron is more ftrictly taken for a change in the 
quality of the body, contradiftinguilhed from evacuation aud 
appafition. 

in which fenfe, alteration is the effect of medicines called 
ALTERANTS, 

Alteration is chiefly applied in refpeét of the fluids or hu- 
mours of the body. Wheu applied to the folids, it is chiefly 
to affect the humours, or the motions of them. ~ 

ALTERATION ts fometimes alfo applied in ref{pec of the 
_vital motions of the body. 

Thus fpecitics are applied to alter and rectify convulfive 
and other diforderly mctions, The alteration of the hu- 
mours is either extrinfic, or intrinfic. The former is a change 
produced in the fenfible appearances, as colour, thicknefs, 
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and the tike: and the latter is a change in the primitive 
cralis, or conftitution of a fluid. 

ALreravion in a fenfe {till more ftriét, denotes that 
converlion which the food undergoes, to render it nourifh- 
ment. In this fenfe alteration both includes the digeftion 
performed in the ftomach, and the affimilation in the habit 
of the body. 

It is difputed among phyfiologifts what the alteration is 
which the food undergoes.—Some reduce it to a mere com- 
minution or trituration.—Others affert a total tranfubftanti- 
ation. See Dicestion. 

ALTERATION of quantities, among Alzelraifts, denotes 
what we otherwife call variation, or permutation. 

ALTERATIVE, in Medicine, the fame with ALTERANT. 

AL'TERCATION, a debate or contelt between two 
friends, or acquaintance. The word comes from altercari ; 
which anciently fgnifed to converfe, or hold difcourfe to- 
gether. hus, we fay, they never come to an open quar- 
rel; but there is continually fome little altercation or other. 

ALTER DO CHAO, in Geography, a {mall town of 
Portugal, in the province of Alentejo, 12 miles welt of Pon- 
talegre, and 84 eait-north-eaft of Lilbon. North lat. 39° 8’. 
Wet long. 6° 38". 

ALTERE, a town of Flanders four leagues weft of 
Ghent. 

ALTERIO, a town of Naples, in the province of Cala- 
bria Citra, 17 miles eaft-north-ealt of Cofenza. 

ALTERN, a town and caftle of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, in the county of Mansfeld. 

ALTERN, bafey a term in Trigonometry, contradiftin- 
guifhed from true éa/e, thus—In an oblique triangle, the true 
bate is cither the fum of the fides; in which cafe, the dif 
ference of the fides is called the altern baje; or the true bafe 
is the difference of the fides; in which cafe, the fum of the 
fides is called the. aftera bafe. 

ALTERNANTHERLA, in Botany, a geaus of the tri- 
andria monozyuia clals and order ; the chara¢ters of which 
are, that the calyx has five leaves ; no corolla; tix filaments, 
alternately barren; the itigma bifid; aad the feeds folitary. 
There is one {pecies, viz, A. repens. Forfl. Fl. Eg. Arab. 

hae 
i ALTERNATE, or ALTERNATIVE, is underftood of 
feveral things which fucceed, or are difpofed after each other 
by turns. 

We fay, an alternate, or alternative office, or truft, which is 
that difcharged by turns ; fo, two general officers, who com- 
mand each his day, are faid to have the command alternately. 

In Botany, the term alternate is applied to branches, leaves: 
and flowers, when, initead of being oppofite, they fpring out 
regularly one above another : fuch are the leaves of borrage, 
or chequered daffodil. See Lear. 

ALTERNATE, in Arithmetic. See ALLIGATION. 

ALTERNATE angles, in Geometry, ave the internal angles 
made by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on the oppo- 
lite fide of the cutting line; the one below the firlt parallel, 
and the other above the fecond. 

Thus x and wz, and 2 and y (Plate I. fig. 1. Geometry, ) 
are alternate angles, and thefe angles are equal to another. 

There are alfo two external angles, alvernately oppotite to 
the internal ones. See ParaLLec. 

ALTERNATE ratio or proportion, is that which the ante- 
cedents and confequents bear refpeCtively to each other in 
any proportion, which has the quantitics of the fame kind. 

Thus, if A: B::C:D; then, ahernately, A:C::B:D. 

ALTERNATE, in /Zeraldry, is ufed in refpect of the fitu- 
ations of the QUARTERS. 

Vhus in quarterly ecartelé, the firft and fourth quarters 

are 
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are aliernale; and are ufually of the fame nature, And the 
like holds of the fecond and third. 

ALTERNATION, in its primary fenfe, denotes a fuc- 
ceffion by turns. 

ALTERNATION Is more particularly ufed among Civilians, 
for disjunGtion, as in faying this or that. 

ALTERNATIONS, in Arithmetic, a term fometimes 
ufed to exprefs the divers changes, or alterations of order, 
in any number of things propofed. This is allo called permu- 
tation, &c. and 1s eafily found by a continual multiplication 
of all the numbers, beginning at unity. 

If there be two quantities a and 4, they admit only of 1 x 2, 
or 2 changes, as a}, ba. Ifa third quantity c be added, this 
will admit of 3 changes with each of the two former; that is, 
it may be firft, fecond or third in each of them; and therefore 
in this cafe the number of changes will be 1x2x3=6. A 
fourth quantity will admit of 4 changes with cach of the 
preceding quantities ; that is, it may be firft, fecond, third or 
fourth, or the whole number will be 1x2 3x4=24. If 
the number be 2, multiply the feries of natural numbers 
I, 2, 3, 4, &c. continually to x, and the lait produ will be 
the number of alternations required. 

Thus, if it be required to know how many changes or alter- 
nations can be rung on fix bells, multiply the numbers 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, continually one into another; and the laft produé gives 
the number of changes. See CHances and ComBinarTIon. 

ALTERNATIVE, is particularly ufed for the choice 
of two things propofed.—In this fenfe we fay, to take the 
alternative of two propofitions. 

ALTERNIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
belonging to the Carpetani. 

ALTERS, or Atrars, in Nautical Geography, ave a 
ftony thelf, weftward of Languard Vort, about a cable’s 
length and a half, on which there are no more than five or 
fix feet of water at low water, fo that fhips fhould keep near 
the fort till they have paffed it, and then edge off a point or 
two to the well, till they come athwart of the north point of 
Harwich. Malham’s Naval Gazetteer. 

ALTES, in Ancient Geography, a town of Peloponncfus, 
fituate on the Caldaiis, which fell into the river Alpheus. 

ALTESSAN, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
principality of Piedmont, three miles north of Turin. 

ALTEZEY, or Atrznerm, a town and caftle of Ger- 
many, in the Lower Palatinate, capital of a territory of the 
fame name, fituate on a {mall brook which runs into the Saltz, 
15 miles fouth-weft of Mentz, and 14 north-weft of Worms. 
North lat. 49° 40’. Eaft long. 8° 12’. 

ALTHA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Babylonia, 
upon the Tigris, and in dependence upon Apamea, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy. 

ALTHEA, Aa3zix of Diofcorides, from 290s a remedy, 
or «tay to heal, or as Diofcorides fays dix ro rodunrdss 
evinc, from its many excellent qualities, in Botany, a genus of 
the monadelphia polyandria clafs and order, or the natural 
order of columnifera, and malvacea of Juffieu: its characters 
are, that the ca/yx is a double perianthium, outer fmaller, 
one-leafed, unequally novem-fid or nine-cleft, (6—12) divi- 
fions very narrow, inner femiquinquefid, divifions broader 
and fharper; the corolla is five-petalled, united at the bafe, 
obcordate, pramorfe and flat; the ftamina have many fila- 
ments inferted into the corolla, anthers fubreniform ; the /i/ 
tillum has an orbiculate germ, ftyle cylindrical and fhort, 
fligmas many (20), fetaceous, of the length of the ftyle ; the 
pericarpium confilts of arils not jointed, forming a flat ring 
about a columnar receptacle ; they are deciduous and open on 


the infide ; the feed is one, flat-kidney-fhaped in each aril. 
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There are feven f{pecies, viz. 1. A. officinalis, common marth 
mallow, with leaves fimple and downy, (fubquinque-lobed, 
Smith, ) or with leaves undivided, angular and cottony (Wi- 
thering): the root fufiform or f{pindle-fhaped ; the flalks 
erect, almoft three feet high, fimple, cylindrical, flender like 
a twig, foliofe; the leaves alternate, petiolate, cordated, 
acute, fubquinquelobed, plicated and ferrated ; the panicles 
axillary, denfe, many-fowered, fhorter than the petioles ; 
the external calyx often ten-cleft, alfo twelve-cleft, the inner 
five-cleft ; the corolla and ftamina are purple flefh-coloured ; 
the fligmas are numerous ; the capfules compreffed ; the 
whole herb very foftly pubefcent or clothed with a very foft 
wool or velvet, with ftellated interwoven hairs. It is pe- 
rennial and flowers from July to September. It grows plen- 
tifully in falt marfhes, and on the banks of rivers and ditches 
in Cambridgefhire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, or the fea-fhores 
of Cornwall, in Holland, France, Italy, Siberia, &c. There 
is a variety of this, with the leaves rounder and not ending 
in a point, called by Ray A. yulgari fimilis, folio retufo 
brevi, and found in the ifle of Ely ; it varies alfo with lact- 
niated leaves. 2. A. cannabina, hemp-leaved marfh-mallow, 
with the lower leaves palmate, (dentated, Gmelin,) upper 
digitate, (haftate, the middle lacinia the longeft, Gmelin.) 
This has a woody ftem, four or five feet high; which pufh 
out many fide branches ; the leaves are alternate ; the flowers 
axillary, lefs than thofe of the former fpecies, but of a 
deeper red colour, and the calyx much larger. This feldom 
flowers the firft year, except ina warm fummer. It grows 
naturally in Hungary, Iftria, Auftria, Carniola, Italy, the 
fouth of France, &c. by the fides of wood ; and was culti- 
vated here by Gerard, in 1597. 3. A. hir/uta, hairy marfh- 
mallow, with leaves trifid, hairy-hifpid, {mooth above ; pe- 
duncles folitary and one-flowered. This is a low plant, its 
branches trailing onthe ground, the flowers axillary, {maller 
than thofe of the common fort, and have purplifh bottoms, 
the flalks are woody, and feldom laft more than two years ; 
the outer calyx is eight-leaved, the inner as long as the 
corolla, and acuminate ; the corolla crenulate. This fpecies 
grows wild in Spain and Portugal, Italy, Auftria, Carniola, 
Germany, Swifferland, and France ; and was cultivated in 
Kew garden in 1683, by Mr: J. Sutherland. 4. A. Ludzi- 
git, Ludwig’s marfh-mallow, alcea of Ray’s hit. with leaves 
lobed, naked on both fides, and peduncles colle¢ted and 
one-flowered. his refembles malva alcea ; the peduncles 
are axillary from two to five, the outer calyx eight-leaved, 
and leaflets lanceolate, the inner fhorter, quinquefid, very 
rough, with white villous hairs. 5. A. Nardonenfis, Nar- 
bonne marfh-mallow, with leaves tomentofe on both fides ; 
the lower five-lobed, the upper three-lobed, pediincles fo- 
litary, one-flowered. The root is perennial, ftems are annual, 
from four to fix feet in height, round, and of the thicknefs 
of a finger, hoary with whitifh fellate hairs ; ftipules fubu- 
late, acute and ciliate; leaves alternate, petioicd, ferrate ; 
bractes fubulate and fmall ; the fegments of the outer peri- 
anthium are fix or feven, deeply cut, lanceolate, and acute ; 
corolla purple-rofe-coloured, twice as long as the calyx ; 
anthers dark-purple ; fligmas white ; and arils f{mooth ; firft 
difcovered by Abbé Pourret near Narbonne, found alfo in 
Spain, flowers in Auguit and September, and introduced 
into Kew garden, in 1780, by M. Thouin. 6. A. corymbofit, 
with leaves fimple, cordate or angular, and {mooth, pedun- 
cles and calyxes hairy, and flowers in corymbs ; a native of 
Jamaica. 7. A. racemofa, Pavonia fpicata of Cavan. and 
Gmelin, with leaves fimple, cordate, ovate, ferrate, feabrous 
on the upper furface, and raceme terminating and ereét. The 
{tems are thick, {tiff, five feet high, with many branches, 
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leaves alternate on long petioles; ftipules lanceolate and 
acuminate ; outer calyx deeply eight-cleft, inner fomewhat 
tubulofe, with five notches; corolla yellow, double the 
length of the calyx; the petals oblong, almoft entire, 
marked with deeper-coloured ftreaks ; the fruit compofed 
of five bivalve capfules; a native of Jamaica. Inftead of 
this fpecies Gmelin inferts A. grandiflora, with cordated, 
angulated, tomentofe, patulous leaves, and fubtriflorous 
peduncles. Martyn. Withering. Smith. Gmelin’s Linn. 

Culture. The firft fpecies may be propagated either by 
feeds, fown in the Spring, or by parting the roots in Au- 
tumn, which is the belt feafon for the purpofe. It will 
thrive in any foil or fituation, but grows larger in moift 
places than on dry land; the plants, whofe roots fpread 
wide, fhould not be nearer than two feet. The fecond 
fpecies is propagated by feeds fown in the Spring, in a dry 
foil and fheltered fituation ; this fort feldom continues longer 
than two years in England, but as the feeds ripen here, the 
plants may be had in plenty. If the feeds of the third 
{pecies be fown in April, the plants will flower in July, and 
feeds ripen in September; and they fhould be fown where 
they are to remain. 

AxrtH#a, in the Materia Medica. The Althea offici- 
nalis feems to have been known to the ancients, called by 
Diofeorides Ardasce or IPsexos, by Galen ESscxo:, and by 
Pliny Hibifeum. It is probably the Hibifcus of Virgil, 
Ecl. x. v.30, and vy. 71. 


“ Heedorumque gregem viridi compellere hibifco.” 


Tt has been much ufed by medical praétitioners in every 
country where medicine has been regularly cultivated. All 
its parts abound with a glutinous juice, with fearcely any 
{mell or peculiar tafte. ‘The dry roots, boiled in water, give 
out half their weight of gummy matter, which is thought 
to be nearly allied to gum arabic, tragacanth, ftarch, &e. 
and diffolves myrrh, and fome other refinous fubftances more 
readily than gum; and on evaporating the aqueous fluid, forms 
a flavourlefs, yellowifh mucilage. he leaves afford fearcely 
one-fourth of their weight, and the flowers and feeds {till 
Jefs. The mucilaginous matter is the medicinal part of the 
plant, and it is commonly employed for its emollient and de- 
mulcent qualities. It is recommended for obtunding and 
incraffating acrimonious thin fluids, in tickling coughs from 
defluxions on the fauces and lungs, in hoarfenefs, erofions of 
the ftomach and inteltines, difficulty and heat of urine, the 
dyfentery, coftivenefs, and gonorrhwa; and for lubricating 
and relaxing the paflages in nephritic and calculous com- 
plaints. It has been gtven in powder, froma fcruple to a 
dram or two, either by itfelf, or in conjunétion with other 
fubftances of a fimilar nature; it is feldom adminiftered 
in this form: but itis taken to better advamtage in that of an 
infufion or decoétion. Dr. Cullen obferves, (Mat. Med. 
vol, ii, p. 411.) that demulcents of this kind can have no 
effeé& as fuch in the mafs of blood, or in paffing by various 
excretions. The Althza has been often applied in various 
external affeCtions. The root boiled in honey and chewed 
by infants has mitigated difficult dentition ; and milk, in 
which this root, figs and a {mall quantity of faffron have 
been boiled, has reheved the gums. The decoétion is faid 
to be ufeful in ophthalmie ; and a gargarifm made of the 
decoétion of this root and figs has been ferviceable in fore 
throats. The root, cut and boiled in water or milk, has 
formed a convenient and ufeful cataplafm for foftening and 
ripening tumors; and it has been often added to glyfters. 
The root was formerly ufed as an ingredient in feveral com- 
pounds of the pharmacopeeias ; but it is now directed only 
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in the form of a fyrup. This is prepared by boiling a pound 
of the frefh roots bruifed in a gallon of diftilled water to 
one half, and prefling out the hquor wlien cold ; and when 
it has fettled for 24 hours, fo that the feculencies may fub- 
fide, the liquor is poured off, and four pounds of double- 
rcfined fugar being added to it, the liquor is boiled down to 
fix pounds weight. ‘This fyrup is employed occafionally in 
fome diforders of the breait, and for fweetening emollient 
decoétions in nephritic cafes. Lewis. Murray. Woodville. 

AutTuza. See Herwannia, Hisiscus, Lavarsera, 
Marva, Merocuia, Nap#a, Sipa, and WatTueria. 

Autuxa Frutex. See Hisiscus. 

Arties, Althea Olcadum, Orgaz, in Ancient Geography, 
a tewn of Spain, belonging to the Olcades ; mentioned by 
Polybius under this name, but called Cartheia by Livy, in 
{peaking of the exploits of Hannibal. 

ALTHAMERUS, Anprew, in Biography, a Lutheran 
minifter at Nuremburg, lived in the 16th century, and 
attended the conferences at Berne, in 1528, which pre- 
pared the way for the reformation in that canton. He 
was fo zealous an advocate for juitification by grace, in op- 
pofition to the merit of good works, that he inveighed in a 
very indecent and outrageous manner againft the apoftle 
James, and gave him, almoft, the lie direct. Grotius cites 
a paflage from his “ Annotations on James,” printed at 
Strafburg, in 1527, in which he charges the apoftle with 
running counter to Scripture, and oppofing his fingle au- 
thority againit that of the Holy Ghoft, the law, the pro- 
phets, Chrift, and his apoftles. Befides fome works in 
divinity, he compiled a ditionary of the proper names in 
the Bible, “ Sylva Biblicorum nominum, &c.” printed at 
Bafil in 1535 ; ‘* Conciliationes locorum Scripture,” pub- 
lifhed at Nuremburg in 1535, and at Wittemburg in 1582 5 
and notes upon Tacitus, ** De Situ, moribus et pepulis 
Germaniz,’’ printed at Nuremburg in 1529 and 1536, and 
at Amberg in 1609, Svo. Gen. Ditt. 

ALTHENUS, in Ancient Geography, a ftream of Dau- 
nia, in Italy, the waters of which were faid to cure all 
forts of wounds. 

ALTHEE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Mayenne, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftiét of Craon, four leagues fouth-fouth-weft of 
Laval. 

ALTHEA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Paprrio, in 
the clafs of Nymphales, with dentated brown wings, and 
alfo a fafcia and {triga angular-dentated and white, found in 
Guinea. 

ALTHEIM, in Geography, a market town of Upper Ba- 
varia, in the diftrit cf Maurkirchen, eight miles eaft of 
Braunau. 

ALTHEPIA, in Ancient Geography, a {mall country, 
placed by Paufanias, in the Argolide, near Trezena, which 
had borne the appellation of Orvea. 

ALTHUSIUS, Journ, in Biography, a German civilian, 
towards the latterend of the 16th century, advanced free 
principles on political fubje&ts, which gave great offence to 
fome of his contemporaries. He was a Proteftant ; and 
from being a profeffor of law, at Herborn, he was raifed to 
the dignity of fyndic, at Bremen. ‘The fundamental prin-. 
ciples of his ‘ Politics methodically digefted,” printed at 
Herborn, in 1603, are thefe; “ that kings are mere magif- 
trates ; that the chief power of every commonwealth is in 
the people only ; that it is lawful to depofe a tyrant, to turn 
him out of the adminiftration, and even to put him to death, 
if no other remedy can be found, and to chufe another in 
hisroom. He alfo compofed a treatife De jurifprudentia 
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Romana ;’* another “ De Civili Converfatione ;’? and other 
tracts. Gen. Di&. 

ALTICA, in Entomology, a fpecies of the CantHaris, 
with a red thorax, and violet unfpotted elytre, found at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

ALTICA, a clafs of the genus Curysomera, diftin- 
guifhed as faltatory, and having their pofterior thighs in- 
craflated. 

ALTIDIUM, in Ancient Geography, a place of Italy, 
in Umbria, north-eaft of Noceria. 

ALTIKEN, in Geography, a prefecturate of Zurich, in 
Swifferland, in which is a parochial village of the fame name, 
not far from the Thur. 

ALTILIA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 
and province of Calabria Citra; 11 miles fouth of Co- 
fenza. 

ALTILIO, Gasriex, in Biography, was born in the 
kingdom of Naples, and flourifhed about the end of the 15th 
century.. He died about theage of 60, in 1501. He was 
preceptor to prince Ferdinand ; and afterwards employed in 
ftate affairs, ashe accompanied Jovianus Pontanus to Rome, 
in order to negociate a peace between king Ferdinand and 
pope Innocent VIII. His reputation as a Latin poet at- 
tracted notice, and contributed to his promotion to the bi- 
fhopric of Policaftro. The diltinguifhed excellence of his 
Latin verfes led his contemporaries to regard him as a perfon 
who was intimately converfant with polite literature, and 
who had ftudied the ancients with great improvement. In 
the delicacy of his elegies and the fublimity of his heroics, 
he is faid to have fo much excelled, that in the opinion of 
Pontanus and Adétius, he was equal to the ancient pocts. 
Mott of his poetical performances are loft; but fome of them 
are preferved in the “ Delicie Poetarum Ital.” Gen. 
Did. 

ALTIMETRY, Aurimerris, compounded of altus, 
high, and jezrpew, metior, to mea/fure, the art of taking or 
meafuring aLrirupes or heights, whether acceflible or in- 
acceflible. 

Altimetria makes the firft part of geometry ; including 
the doGrine and pratice of meafuring both perpendicular 
and oblique lines ; whether in refpeét of height or depth. 

ALTIN, in Commerce, a monev of account in Mufcovy ; 
worth three cofecs, one hundred of which make a rudle, 
worth about four fhillings and fix pence iterlng. 

They have had occafionally altiu coins, both of copper 
and filver. Thofe of the filver altins under Peter I. had 
on one fide the eagle, and on the other, with the date of 
the year, the word Artinix. But for a long time no 
more altins have been {truck ; and thofe of filver are now 
feldom to be feen. 

Autry, or Artyn-noor, Lake, in Geography, a lake of 
Siberia, in the government of Kolhyvan, is fituated on a 
‘very confiderable elevation of the ALra1an mountains, by 
which it is alfo entirely furrounded. N. lat. 49°. E. long. 
105°. Itis alfo called by the Ruffians Teletzkoe-ozero and 
Altain-kul. Its length is computed at 126, and its greateft 
breadth at 84 verfts. From it proceeds the river By, which 
at its confluence with the Katunia affumes the name of 
Oby. The bottom of this lake is rocky, and the northern 
part of it is fometimes frozen fo hard as to be paflable on 
foot ; but it is faid, that the fouthern part is never covered 
with ice. The water on this lake and the adjacent rivers 
rifes only in the middle of Summer, when the fnow on the 
mountains is diffolved by the heat of the fun. 

“Tin, a town of Naples, in the province of Abruzzo 
Citra ; nine miles fouth of Langiano. 
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titious falt ufed in the fufion and purification of metals. 

The altincar is a fort of flux powder. Divers ways of 
preparing it are given by Libavius. 

ALTING, Henry, in Biography, was born at Embden, 
in 1583, and, having devoted him{elf to the profeflion of a 
divine, he was fent in 1602 to the univerfity of Herborn, 
where he became a profeffor. In 1608 he was appointed 
preceptor to the eleétoral prince palatine, and in 1612 ac- 
companied him to England, where he was introduced to the 
acquaintance, among others, of archbifhop Abbot. In 1613 
he returned to Heidelberg, where he took his degree of 
doétor of divinity, and was appointed director of the college 
of Wifdom. At the fynod of Dort, to which he was de- 
puted in 1618, he diftinguifhed himfelf by his prudence and 
eloquence. After his return to Heidelberg, he very nar- 
rowly efcaped falling a facrifice, when the city was taken in 
1622, by count Tilly ; for, as he was entering the houfe of 
the chancellor, one of the guards met him, and ignorant of 
his perfon, threatened his life ; “ with this battle-axe I have 
this day killed 10 men; Alting, if I knew where to find 
him, fhould be the 11th.” Alting replied, with a refolution 
and conftancy of mind, and at the fame time with an allow- 
able evafion, which faved his life: «I am a teacher in the 
college of Wifdom.”” When the Jefuits took poffeffion of 
the houfe, he concealed himfelf in a garret, and was fecretly 
fupplied with food, till he had an opportunity of making his 
efcape, and of following his family to Heilbron. After 
the defolation of the palatinate by count Tilly’s forces, he 
retired to Schorndorf; but here, although fituated among 
Proteftants, he encountered new trials. The Lutheran 
minifters of Schorndorff, who were at variance with the 
profeflors of Heidelberg, were diffatisfied with the per- 
miffion which the duke of Wirtemberg had given to one of 
thefe profeffors to refide among them ; and by reafon of 
their jealoufy and intolerance, Alting was obliged to re- 
move to Embden in 1623, from whence he followed his late 
pupil, who was king of Bohemia, to the Hague. Under 
the patronage of this prince, and in the office of tutor to his 
eldeit fon, he remained till the year 1627, when he obtained 
his permiflion to remove to Groningen, where he was ap- 
pointed to the profefforfhip of divinity, which he retained 
till his death. Such were his talents and charaéter and 
public fervices, that he was held in very general eftimation ; 
but the confufion and troubles of that period prevented his 
taking poffeffion of the office of divinity-profeffor at Heidel- 
berg, to which he was appointed by prince Lewis Philip, ad- 
miniftrator of the palatinate. Domedtic efiGion, occafioned 
by the lois of his eldeft daughter and his wife, broucht upon 
him a fettled melancholy, which, after a few months, put 
a period to his life, in the year 1644. Alting, though he 
was no friend to the innovations introduced at this period by 
the Socinians, was of a moderate and peaceable temper, and 
indifpofed to difpute and quarrel about trifles. « Adhering,” 
as he judged, “to the plain doétrine of {cripture, he was 
equally defirous to avoid fophiftical fubtlety and fanatical 
{crupulofity.”” His works were, Note in Decadem Pro- 
blematum; Johannis Behm; Heidelb. 1618; & Loci 
Communes ;”? ‘* Problemata ;”? ¢ Explicatio Catachefeos 
Palatine,” Amitelod. 1646; “ Exegefis Auguitane Con- 
teffionis,” &e. Amit. 1647; “ Methodus Theologia Di- 
dactice et Catachetice ;” “ Medulla Hiftorie Profane,” 
publifhed under the name of Pareus. Gen. Dia. 

AxtinG, James, fon of Henry Alting, was born at 
Heidelberg, in 1618, and after finifhing his ftudies at Gro- 
ningen, became profeffor in that univerfity. Attached to 
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the ftudy of the oriental languages, he put himfelf, in 1638, 
under the tuition of a Jewith Rabbi, at Embden. Upon 
his vifit to England, in 1640, he was admitted to clerical 
orders by Dr. Prideaux, bifhop of Worcetter; but he al- 
tered his purpofe of continued refidence in this country, as 
foon as he received an invitation to the Hebrew profefforfhip, 
at Groningen. He returned to Germany in 1643, and ob- 
tained confiderable diftinétions of honour in the univerfity. 
In this fituation a rivalfhip commenced between him and his 
colleague, in the profeflorfhip of divinity, Des Marets. 
The latter was addiéted to the fcholaftic philofophy and 
plan of inftru€tion ; whereas the former devoted himfelf to 
the fludy of the Scriptures and Rabbinical learning, and 
acquired a degree of popularity, as a leéturer, which excited 
the jealoufy and oppofition of Des Marets and his adherents. 
A difpute between thefe coadjutors, who were now become 
competitors and rivals, had for fome time prevailed ; and at 
length the decifion of it was referred to the divines of 
Leyden. Thefe umpires pronounced Alting innocent of 
herefy, but fond of innovation, and Des Marets deficient in 
modefty and candour. The civil power was at laft obliged 
to interfere, and the penalty of deprivation was decreed 
againft thofe divines, who fhould in any ecclefiaftical affembly 
revive the Marefio-Altingian controverfy. The magiftrates 
proceeded by an ufurpation of authority which did not 
belong to them, to prohibit even writing for or againft the 
judgement of the divines of Leyden. his breach between 
the two profeflors was never thoroughly compromifed ; 
though, by the interpofition of friends, a kind of formal re- 
conciliation was effected, while Des Marets lay on his death- 
bed. Alting did not long furvive him, but was taken off 
by a fever, in 1679. He was reproached, in confequence 
of his attachment to Rabbinical learning, with an inclination 
to become a Jew. His works were collected fome years 
after his death, and publifhed in five volumes folio, under 
the care of Bekker, minifter at Amfterdam, by his coufin 
Menfo Alting, burgo-maiter of Groningen, who wrote a 
good defcription of the Low Countries, entitled, ‘ Notitia 
Germaniz Inferioris.’? It is faid that he preached well in 
three languages, German, Dutch, and Englifh. Gen. 
Dic. 

ALTITUDE, in Geometry, the third dimenfion of body, 
confidered with regard to-its elevation above the grouad— 
called alfo height or depth. 

AxtitupE of a figure, is the diftance of its vertex from 
its bafe, or the length of a perpendicular let fall from the 
vertex to the bafe. 

Thus, K L (Plate I. Geometry, fig. 2.) being taken for the 
bafe of the right angled-triangle, K LM : the perpendicular 
KM will be the altitude of the triangle. 

Triangles of equal bafes and altitudes are equal ; and pa- 
rallelograms, whofe bafes and altitudes are equal to thofe of 
triangles, are jult the double thereof. 

Axrirupe, in Optics, is ufually confidered as the angle 
fubtended between a line drawn through the eye, parallel to 
the horizon, anda vifual ray emitted from an object to the 
eye. 

” For the laws of the vifion of altitudes. See Vision. 

If through the two extremes of an object, S and T (Plate 
Y. Optics, fig. 13.) two parallels, TV and SQ be drawn ; 
the angle TVS, intercepted between a ray pafling through 
the vertex S, and terminating the fhadow thereof in V, 
makes, with the right line TV, what is called, by fome 
writers, the Altitude of the Luminary. 

Axtitupe, in Cofmography, is the perpendicular height 
of an objeé&t, above the plane of the horizon. 
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Altitudes are divided into acceffible and inaccoffible. 

Axtituve, acceffible, of an object, is that whofe bafe 
you can have accefs to, fo as to meafure the neareft diftance 
between your flation, and the foot of the object on the 
ground. 

Aptitupe, inaccefible, of an objeét, is that whofe bafe 
cannot be approached, by reafon of fome impediment ; fuch 
as water, or the like. 

There are three ways of meafuring altitudes, viz. geome- 
trically, trigonometrically, and optically—The firt is fome- 
what indirect and unartful; the fecond is performed by 
means of inftruments for the purpofe ; and the third by 
fhadows. : 

The inftruments chiefly ufed in meafuring of altitudes, 
are the quadrant, theodolite, geometric quadrat, or line of 
fhadows, &c. the defcriptions, applications, &c. whereof, 
fee under their refpeétive articles Quaprant, THEODO~ 
Litt, and QuaAprRart. 

AxtituDEs, ¢o take acceffible. To meafure an acceffible 
altitude geometrically.—Suppofe it required to find the alti- 
tude AB (Plate I. Geometry, fig. 3.) plant a ftaff, DE, 
perpendicularly in the ground, of fuch height as may be 
equal to the height of the eye. Then, lying proftrate on the 
ground, with your feet to the ftaff; if E and B prove in 
the fame right line with the eye C, the length CA is equal 
to the altitude AB. If fome other lower point, as F, 
prove in the line with E, and the eye, you mutt remove the 
flaff, &c. nearer to the obje€&t: onthe contrary, if the line 
continued from the eye over E, mark out fome point above 
the altitude required ; the ftaff, &c. are to be removed 
farther off, till the line CE raife the very point required.— 
Thus, meafuring the diftance of the eye C from the foot of 
the object A, the altitude is had; fince CA=AB. 

Or thus: at the diftance of thirty, forty, or more feet, 
plant a ftaff DE (fy. 4.) and ata diftance from this, in 
C, plant another fhorter one, fo as that the eye being in F, 
E and B may be in the fame right linetherewith. Meafure 
the diftance between the two ftaves, GF; and between 
the fhorteit ftaff and the obje@, HF; as alfo, the differ- 
ence of the heights of the ftaves, GE.—To GF, GE, 
and HF, find a fourth proportional BH.—To this add the 
altitude of the fhorter ftaff, FC. The fum is the altitude 
required, AB. 

To meafure an acceffible altitude, trigonometrically— 
Suppote it required to find the altitude AB (fig. 5.) 
choofe a ftation in E; and with a quadrant, theodolite, or 
other graduated inftrument duly placed, find the quantity 
of the angle of altitude ADC. Meafure the fhortett dif- 
tance of the {tation from the obje&t, wiz. DC, and this of 
confequence is perpendicular to AC. 

Now, C being a right angle, it is eafy to find the fide 
AC; fince, in the triangle ACD, we have two angles, 
viz. D and A its complement, and a fide oppofite to one of 
them, CD, the fide oppofite to the other may be eafily 
found by this canon. As the fine of the angle A is to the 
given fide oppofite to it DC, fo is the fine of the otherangle 
D to the fide required CA. To this fide, thus found, 
adding BC, the fum is the perpendicular altitude re- 
quired. y 

Or fay, as radius is to the diftance DC, fo is the tangent 
of the angle ADC to AC, the height of the objeét ; and 
adding the altitude of the inftrument above the ground, the 
whole height of the object is found. The operation is 
beft -performed by logarithms. E.G. Suppofe the angle 
ADC = 51° 52’, and the diftance DC = 64 feet. Then 
it will be, 

Radius 
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Radius 10.000000 
Log. of DC, or 64 feet 1.806180 
Tang. of 51° 52! 10.105 108 


AS or 812 feet 1.911280 
To which add four feet, the height of the eye, and the 
altitude required, or AB, is 85$ feet. 
This may alfo be refolved by projection, thus: draw DC, 


on which fet 64 feet from any fcale from D to C ; ereé the > 


perpendicular CA ; then makethe angle CDA = 51° 52’, 

and draw DA, interfeéting the perpendicular in A, the top 

of the object. Then CA, meafured on the fame feale, will 
‘ive 813. 

Jf there happen an error in taking the quantity of the 
angle A, (jig. 6.) the true altitude BD will be to the falfe 
one BC, as the tangent of the true angle DAB, to the 
tangent of the erroneous angle CAB. 

incr: fuch error will be greater in a greater altitude 
than in a lefs; and hence alfo, the error is greater, if the 
angle be leffer, than if it be greater. To avoid the incon- 
veniences of both which, the ftation is to be pitched en at 
a moderate diitance ; fo that the angle of altitude DAB, 
mzy be nearly half right. 

Again, if the inftrument were not horizontally placed, 
but inclined, e. gr. to the horizon in any angle, the true 
altitude will be to the erroneous one, as the tangent of the 
true angle to that of the erroneous one. 

If the plane interpofed between the obferver, and the 
objeé be inclined, as in fg. 7 ; two ftations C and D muit 
be felected, and their dittances from the bafe of the object, 
viz. CA and DA mutt be meafured. Thenas the external 
angle ACB is equalto CDB + DBC, the angle DBC = 
ACB —CDB, or DCBis equal to the fupplement of 
ACB; in either way the angles of the triangle BCD are 
known, and one fide DC is given; then fay, the fine of 
DBC: DC:: fixe of BDC: BC, which will be 
known: and in the triangle ABC, the two fides CA and 
CB being given together with the included ped we fhall 
have CB+CA.: CB —CA/:: as 


tangent of —~——: 
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and it will be eafy to find AB the altitude of the obje& as 
before. Otherwife, meafure the diftance AC, and the 
angles AandC; and as in the triangle ACB, ail the angles and 
one fide AC are given, the other fide AB will be eafily 
found. 

To meafure an acceffible altitude optically, by the fhadow 
of the body, fee Suanow. 

To mealure the altitude of any obje&t by optical refleCtion, 

place a plane mirror, or a veflel of clear water, horizontally 
at C, (fig. 8.), and retreat from it to fuch a diftance at D, 
that the eye I. may jut perceive the image of the top of the 
object, in the reflecting furface at C; then, as thefe triangles, 
having two equal right angles, end the angle ACB=ECD, 
beeaufe the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of re- 
fle€tion, are fimilar, we fhall have CD ; DE :: CA: AB, 
the altitude required. 
To  meafure an acceffible alitude by the geometrical qua- 
drat or fquare. Suppofe it required to find the altitude 
AB (fg. 9.) choofing a fation at pleafure in D, and mea- 
furing the diltance thereof from the objeét DB; turn the 
quadrat this and that way, till the top of the tower A appear 
through the fights. 

If then, the thread cut the right fhadows, fay, as the 


, whence the angles will become known; 
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part of the right fhadow cut off, is to the fide of the qua- 
drat, fo is the diftance of the ftation DB, to the part of the 
altitude AE. If the thread cut the verfed fhadow, fay, as 
the fide of the quadrat is to the part of the verfed. fhadow 
cut off, fois the diftance of the’ {tation DB, tothe part of 


the altitude AE. 


AF, therefore, being found in either cafe, by the rule of 
three, and the part of the altitude BE added to it, the fum 
is the altitude required. Sce Quaprat. 

Axtirupe, to meafure an inacceffible, geometrically. Sup- 
pofe AB (fig. 4.) an inacceffible altitude, fo that you cannot 
meafure to the foot of it. Find the diftance CA, or FH, 
as taught under the article Distance; then proceed with 
the reft as in the article for aceeflible diftances. See Starr. 

To meafure an inacceffible altitude, trigonometrically.— 
Choofe two tations G and E (fg. so.) in the fame right 
line with the required altitude AB, and at fuch diftarce from 
each other, DF, as that neither the angle FAD be too 
{mall, nor the other {tation G too near the objet AB. With 
a proper inftrument take the quantity of the angles ADC, 
AFC, and CFB; and alfo meafure the interval FD. 

Then, in the triangle AFD, we have the angle D, giver 
by obfervation; and the angle AID, by fubtracting the 
obferved altitude AFC, from two right angles; and con- 
fequently thethird angle DA F, by fubtraéting the other two 
from two right ones; and alfo the lide FD; from whence the 
fide AF is found by the canon above laid down, in the 
problem of acceffible altitudes. And again, in the triangle 
ACF, having a right angle C, and oblerved angle F, and 
a fide AF, the fide AC, and the other CI’, are found by 
the fame canon. Lattly, in the triangle FCB, having a 
right angle C, obferved angle CFB, and a fide CF; the 
other fidé CB, is found by the fame canon. 

Adding, therefore, AC, and CB, the fum is the altitude 
required, ADB, 

E.G. Suppofe AFC to be 58° and ADC 38°, and 
the diftance of the ftations FD to be 26 yards. Subtract 
ADC or 38° from AFC or 58°, and there remains FAD 
or 20°. Then, inthe triangle DAF, the angles and one fide 
being known, we fhall have fine of DAF . fine of ADF 
es SEUAN zwewa. 8200 ise Fo7 ts 20s alourth, Or 
by logarithms, 9.5340517 : 9.7893420 :: 1.414973 : 
9-7893420 + 3.414973 — 9.5340517 = 1.6702633 the 
log. of 46.8. Again, in the tnangle AFC, radius : fine 
coh aI ES Ch priow eu) eA Cray A Sat Ce SMS ictal MAIC hove 
a fourth, and by logarithms, 10.0cc0000 : 9.9284205 :: 


1.6702633 : 9.9284205 + 1.414973 — 10.00000c0 = 
1.5986838 the log. of 39.69 or 39 yards two feet, to which 
add the height of the initrument above the ground, and we 
have the altitude required. 

By projection; draw aline DC, and at the extremity 1) 
make the angle ADC = 38°, and draw the line DA. Thea 
fet off the diftance of the {tations 26 from D to F, and at 
¥ make the angle AFC = 58°, and draw FA to interfe& 
DA in A; then the diftance of A fromthe horizontal! line 
DC, applied to the feale, will give the height. 

If two itations be taken at F and D, fo that the angle 
AFCmay be =2ADC, DF will be = AF; and radius 
will be to the diltance of the flations DF or AF :: 8. 
AFC : the altitude AC. : 

If the itation at F be fuch, that the angle AFC may 
be 45°, and the angle ADC = 26° 34’, the altitude AC 
will be equal to DF the diftance of the two tations. For 
when AFC is 45°, AC =CF=FD, and DC =2AC, 
as radius ; natural tangent of 26° 347 :3 2: 1) ie 2 
DG (or2Ae) + AC, 


We 
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We may hence deduce a method of finding the height of 
one object, as AC, fituate upon another HC. Find, firft, 
the whole altitude AC, and then the altitude of HC, as 
above, and their difference will be the altitude of AH, as 
e. g. of a {pire above the tower of afteeple, If the height 
of the tower HC be known, any diftance DF in the hori- 
zontal line DC may be meafured from H. This is the 
reverfe of the preceding problem. 

To meafure the altitude of a balloon, cloud, or other 
moveable obje&t, C3; (fig. 11.) let two obfervers at A and 
B, in the fame horizontal plane, take, at the fame time, the 
angles CAD and CBD, and meafure the diftance AB be- 
tween the ftations ; and then the altitude may be calculated 
as before. The height of a cloud may be found by its 
fhadow in the following manner. Obferve the cloud C, 
(fig. 12.) in its dire&t accefs to or recefs from you ; and mark- 
ing the inftant in which the middle of the fhadow is at fome 
remarkable point upon the ground as at A, at that mo- 
ment take the altitude ABC of the middle of the cloud. 
Then, take the fun’s altitude at your ftation B, and that 
will be equal to the angle BAC, and meafure the diltance 
between your {tation and the place of the fhadow. In the 
triangle A BC, as all the angles and one fide are known, it 
may be eafily projected, and the height of C above BA may 
be determined: or it may be refolved trigonometrically thus : 


B 
fineof C : AB :: fine of Bz AC = 7G x AB; and 


S.B 
rad. : AC (=se x AB) :: S. A: the perpendicular; 
or rad. x S.C: AB:: S.A x S.B : the height. 
If the cloud be directly over your head at the time of ob- 
fervation, CBA will be a right angle; and rad. : AB :; 
tangent of the fun’s altitude CAB : the height CB. 

N. B. The cloud fhould be fmall, becaufe the obfervation 
muit be at a point. If the cloud be large, its edge as well 
as the edge of the fhadow mutt be obferved ; and the {tations 
mu(ft be upon a large plain or open ground. 

To find an inacceflible altitude by the fhadow, or the 
geometrical quadrat.—Choofe two ftations in D and H 
(fg. 9.) and find the diftance DH, or CG; obferve what 
part of either the right or verfed fhadow is cut by the 
thread. 

If the right fhadow be cut in both ftations, fay, as the 
difference of the right fhadow in the two {lations, is to the 
fide of the fquare; fo is the diftance of the {tations GC tothe 
altitude E A.—If the thread cut the verfed fhadow at both 
ftations, fay, as the difference of the verfed fhadow marked 
at the two ftations, is to the leffer verfed fhadow ; fo is the 
diftance of the ftations GC, to the interval A E.—Which 
being had, the altitude EB is alfo found by means of the 
verfed fhadow in G; as in the problem for acceffible alti- 
tudes. Laftly, if the thread in the firft ftation G, cut the 
right fhadow, and in the latter, the verfed fhadow; fay, 
as the difference of the produét of the right fhadow into the 
verfed, fubtracted from the fquare of the fide of the quadrat, 
is to the product of the fide of the quadrat into the verfed 
fhadow ; fo is the diftance of the ftations GC, to the alti- 
tude required AE. 

The utmoft diftance at which an objet may be feen in 
the horizon, being given, to find its altitude. 

Suppofe the top 5 of atower FH (fig. 13.) juft vifible 


at E, the diftance EF being 25 miles; and fuppofe the 


circumference of the earth to be 25000 miles, or the radius 
3979 miles, or 21009120 feet. Then 25000 : 25 :: 360° 
= 21' 36 =the angle EGH; and radius : fecant of the 
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angle G :: EG ; GH = 21009536 fect ; and 21009536 
— 21009120 = 416 feet or F H the height of the tower. 
Otherwife.—In the right-angled triangleG EH, GH? or 
Gi’ +2GF x FH+FH'’=GE?+EH. ButGE 
being = GF, 2GF x FH + FH’ = EN; or, FH being 
comparatively very {mall 2GF x FH=KH*=EF, 


and FH = 


IGF but 2 GF, or the earth’s diameter, is 

ad eg EF? x 176 
7958 miles, therefore PT F Hinmiles, nde 
= FH in yards, 

Or, the altitude FH may more eafily be found thus, 
The horizon dips nearly eight inches or 3 of a foot, at the 
diftance of one mile, and according to the fquare of the 
aiftance for other intervals ; therefore, as 17 or I : 25% or 
625 :: % : % of 625 or 416 feet. 

The method of taking confiderable terreftrial altitudes, 
of which thofe of mountains are the greateft, by means of the 
barometer, is very eafy and expeditious. This is done by 
obferying on the top of the mountain how many inches, &c. 
the mercury is fallen below what it was at the foot of the 
mountain. When this is done, you will have its altitude by 
the help of a table calculated for that purpofe. A very 
accurate table of this kind may be found in the Hitt. de 
l’Acad. Roy. des Scien. 1703, and 1705, calculated by M. 
Caffini ; and alfo in the Phil. Tranf. Eames’s and Martyn’s 
Abr. vol. vi. p. 34. See Baromerer. ‘ 

AxtitupDeE of the eye, in Perfpedive, is a right line let 
fall from the eye, perpendicular to the geometrical planes 
See PersPecrive. 

ALTITUDE, in Afronomy, is anarc of a vertical circle, in- 
tercepted between the fun, moon, ftar, or other celeftial 
object, and the horizon. ‘ : 

This altitude may be either true or apparent. If it be 
taken from the rational, or real horizon, the altitude is faid 
to be true, or real; if from the apparent or fenfible horizon, 
the altitude is apparent. Or rather, the apparent altitude is 
fuch as refults from obfervations made at. any place on the 
furface of the earth, and the true is that which has been 
corrected, on account of the refraction and parallax. 

The true altitudes of the fun and fixed ftars differ but very 
little from their apparent altitudes ; becaufe of their great 
diftance from the centre of the earth, and the fmallnefs of 
the earth’s femidiameter, when compared with it. The 
quantity of refraction is different at different altitudes, and 
the parallax is different according to the diftance of celeftial 
objects ; in the fixed ftars it is too {mall to be obferved ; 
that of the fun is about 8? feconds, and that of the moon 
about 52 minutes. The altitudes of the heavenly bodies 
are obferved by a quadrant or fextant, or by the fhadow of 
a gnomon, and by various other ways may be found without 
a quadrant, or any the like inftrument, by ereCting a pin or 
wire perpendicularly as in the point C (A/ronomy, Plate I. 

Jig. §-) from which point you have defcribed the quadrantal 
arc AF. Make CE equal to the height of the pin or 
wire, and through E draw ED parallel toC A, and make 
it equal to CG, the length of the fhadow ; then will a ruler, 
laid from C to D, interfeét the quadrant in B ; and BA is the 
arc of the fun’s altitude, when meafured on the line of chords. 

The fun’s altitude may be computed by the following 
rule, propofed by Mr: Lyons for nautical purpofes. By 
the rules in the Nautical Almanac, for 1771, find the lo- 
garithm ratio; fubtract it from the rifing found anfwering 
to the given diftance of time from noon, in the tables of the 
fame Almanac ; the remainder is the logarithm of anumber, 

4 which 
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which fubtracted from the natural fine of the fun’s meridian 
altitude, leaves the natural fine of the altitude at the re- 
quired time. For, finding the altitude of the moon or a ftar, 
he gives the following rule.” From the tables above men- 
tioned, take out the rifing, correfponding to the horary 
angle in the diftance of time from the ftar’s paffing the me- 
ridian ; add to it the logarithmic cofine of the ftar’s decli- 
nation, and the logarithmic cofine of the latitude of the 
place ; the fum, abating twenty from the index, is the lo- 
garithm of anumber, which fubtracted from the natural 
fine of the ftar’s meridian altitude, leaves the natural fine of 
the altitude at the given time. Thefe rules are of great im- 
portance in determining the longitude at fea. See Naut. 
Alm. for 1778. 

In taking of altitudes from the vifible horizon, where 
great exactnels is required, an allowance is to be made for 
refraGtion, and the height of the obferver’s eye above the 
furface of the fea. To find the altitude of the ftars, &c. 
by the globe, fee Goze. 

An irregularity has been obferved in the apparent altitudes 
of the {tars near the MertpIAN. On fomeoccalions, when 
they are mounting towards the meridiaa, they appear to fall, 
and after pafling the meridian, to rife. Hift. Acad. Scienc. 
1719- P- 75+ 

M. Parent fuggefts a new method of taking altitudes at 
fea, by a common watch. It is obvious, that in an oblique 
{phere, the difference between the rifing and fetting of two 
ftars, in the fame meridian, is greater, as they are farther 
diftant from one another. 

Now the aftronomical table furnifhing us with tables of 
the right afcenfions and declinations for the fixed ftars, it is 
ealy, after obferving the difference of time between the 
rifing of two tars, to diftinguith that part of the difference 
which accrues from their different pofition from that which 
arifes from the obliquity of the fphere.—But fuch differ- 
ence is the precife height of the pole of the place of ob- 
fervation. ; 

Indeed, the fhip not being immoveable, but changing 

lace between the two obfervations, feems to lay the me- 
thod under fome difficulty ; but tothis M. Parent anfwered, 
that a fmall alteration either of the fhip’s longitude or lati- 
tude, will make no fenfible error ; and that if fhe have gone 
a large diltance between the two obfervations, it is eafy 
reckoning how much it is, and accordingly allowing for it. 
See Saitinc. 

Autitrups, meridian. The meridian being a_ vertical 
circle, a meridian altitude, that is, the altitude of a point 
in the meridian, is an arch of the meridian intercepted be- 
tween it and the horizon. 

If HO (Afronomy, Plate 1. fig. 6.) be the horizon, and 
HZ O the meridian, then the arc HE, or the angle HCE 
will be the meridian altitude of an obje¢t in the meridian at 
the point E. 

Yo obferve the meridian altitude of the fun, of aftar, or 
other phenomenon, by means of the quadrant, fee Mert- 
DIAN Altitude. 

To obferve a meridian altitude by means of a gnomon, 
fee Gnomon. 

AxtirupE, or elevation of the pole, is an arc of the me- 
ridian OP (fig. 6.) intercepted between the pole P and the 
“horizon : or the angle OCP. 

The altitude of the pole coincides with the latitude of 
the place ; and may be found by obferving the meridian alti- 
tude of the pole ftar, when it is both above and below the 
pole, and taking half the fum, after it has been correéled 
on account of refraction, Or the fame may be found 
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by means of the declination and meridian altitude of the 
fun. 

AxtirupE, o7 elevation of the equator, is the complement 
of the altitude of the pole to a quadrant of acircle. Or, 
It is the angle HCE (jig. 6.) or are HE of the meridian 
between the horizon and the equator at FE, and equal to 
ZP, the co-latitude of the place. 

Axtitube of the tropics amounts to the fame with what 
is otherwife called the folftitial altitude of the fun, or his 
meridian altitude when in the folititial points. 

ALTITUDE foes horizon, or of ftars feen in it, is va- 
riable by the refraction, according to the quantity of which 
the horizon is, more or lefs, either elevated or depreffed. 

AxtTituDE of the nonagefimal, is the altitude of the goth 
degree of the ecliptic, counted upon it from the point 
where it interfeéts the horizon, or of the middle or highett 
point of it which is above the horizon, at any time; and it 
is equal to the angle made by the ecliptic and horizon where 
they interfect at that time. See Nonacesimat. 

ALTITUDE, refradion of, isan arc of the vertical circle, 
as Ss (Affronomy, Plate I. fig- 7.) whereby the altitude 
SE, of a ftar or other celeltial body, is increafed by means 
of the refraction. Thisis different at different altitudes, being 
nothing at the zenith, and greateft at the horizon, where it 
is about 33’. See Rerracrion. 

AxtituDE, parallax of, is the difference CB (ji. 8.) 
between the true and apparent place of a ftar; or the differ- 
ence BC, between the true diftance of a far AB, and the 
obferved diftance AC, from the zenith A. The parallax 
diminifhes the altitude of a ftar, or increafes its diftance from 
the zenith. his arc, or the angle meafured by it, is eyi- 
dently lefs, as the celeftial body is farther diftant from the 
earth, and alfo lefs, for the fame body, as it is higher above 
the horizon, being greateft there and nothing at the zenith. 
To find the parallax of altitude, &c. fee Pararvax, 

Avtirupe ofthe cone of the earth’s or moon’s foadow denotes 
the height of the fhadow of one or the other in an eclipfe, 
and is meafured from the centre of the body. It is found 
by this propofition : as the tangent of the angle of the fun’s 
apparent femidiameter is to radius, fo is one to a fourth pro- 
portional, which will be the height of the fhadow in femi- 
diameters of the body. he greateft height of the earth’s 
fhadow is 217.8 femidiameters of the earth, when the fun 
is at his greateft diftance, or his femidiameter fubtends an 
angle of about 15’ 47”; andthe height of the fame is 219.7 
femidiameters of the earth, when the fun is neareft the 
earth, or when his femidiameter is about 16’ 19”; and be- 
tween thofe limits it is proportional to the intermediate 
diftances or apparent femidiameters of the fun. The alti- 
tudes of the fhadow of the earth and moon are nearly as 
11 to 3, the proportion of their diameters. 

ALTITUDE, or exaltation, im Affrology, denotes the fecond 
of the five effential dignities, which the planets acquire by 
virtue of the figns in which they are found, 

AxtirupE of motion, in Mechanics, isa term ufed by Dr. 
Wallis, for the meafure of any motion, eflimated according 
to the line or direction of the moving force. “a 

ALTITUDE, determinaiive, is fometimes ufed for the 
height, whence a falling body acquires, by acccleration, a 
certain velocity. Herman. Phoron. lib, i. 

Axtitups, in {peaking of fluids, is more frequently ex- 
prefled by the term depth. 

The ingenious Dr. Hales, in his vegetable Statics, pre- 
pofed a method of meafuring unfathomable depths of tu 
fea; on the principles by which Dr. Defaguliers Sone 
an inftrument called a srA-GAGE, which was tricd before 
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the Royal Society; and is defcribed in the Phil. Tranf, 
N° 405. A more particular defcription of this inftrument 
by Dr. Hales himfelf is as follows. 

Suppofe A B (Mifccllany, Plate I. fig. 1.) to be an 
iron tube, or mufket-barrel, of any length, as fifty inches, 
having its upper end A well clofed ; if this tube be let 
down in this pofition about thirty-three feet into the fea, a 
column of water of that height is nearly equal to the mean 
weight of our atmofphere, and, confequently, from a known 
property of the air’selafticity, it will be compreffed into 
half the fpace it took up before, fo that the water will afcend 
half way up the tube; and if the tube be let down thirty- 
three feet deeper, the air will be compreffed into 4 of its 
firft dimenfions, and fo on 7, 4, 4, &c. the air being con- 
ftantly compreflible in proportion to the incumbent weight ; 
whence by knowing to what height the water has afcended 
in the tube, we may readily know to what depth the tube 
has defcended into the fea. 

Now to meafure the depth of one of thefe columns of 
fea-water: firlt, by a line let the iron tube, with a weight 
at its bottom, fink about thirty-three feet, which depth in 
falt water will nearly anfwer to the weight of the air at a 
mean height of the barometer; then draw up the tube, and 
obferve how far the water rofe. If thirty-three feet of 
water be equal to one atmofphere, then will the water rife 
fo high as to fill exa@ly one half of the tube. But if the 
water rife higher or lower than half-way, then, by the rule 
of three, fay, as the number to which the water rifes is to 
one, fo is thirty-three to the number of feet, meafuring the 
depth of the column required. For example, fuppofe the 
water rifes, when the tube is let down thirty-three feet, 
only 52, of half-way, then fay, 9 : 10 :: 33 : 363 feet 
the depth of each column, which being once known, the 
number of columns of water is to be multiplied by this 
number of feet, whereby the depth of the fea in feet will 
be known. 

But fince, when the inftrument has defcended to the depth 
of 99 columns, or gg times 33 feet, the air will be com- 
preffed into the -1, part of 50 inches, that is, into half an 
inch, the divifions both for fome {pace below and alfo above 
that will be fo very fmall, that the difference in depth of 
feveral columns of water will not be fenfible. So that an 
inftrument of no greater length than this would fearcely 
give an accurate eftimate of half a mile’s depth, that is 
2640 feet, or 80 columns depth of water. The lengthening 
of this inftrument to 4, 5, or Io times this length would 
obviate this defect, and make the difference of the degrees 
of defcent much more fenfible. But fince it is impraéti- 
cable to make a metalline tube of fo great a length, and 
if it were made, it would be fo unweildy as to be eafily 
broken, the difficulty may be. obviated in the following 
manner. 

Let there bea globofe metalline body of iron or copper, 
nearly of this form (fg. 2.) K, L, M, N, Q, whofe 
capacity within may be equal to nine times the capacity of 
the metalline tube, Z, K, L; let this globofe body be 
firmly {crewed to the metalline tube, at K, L, witha leathern 
collar, well foaked in fome untuous matter at the fhoulder, 
or joining, thereby to fecure that joint in the moft effeCtual 
manner. Let there be a fmall hole at X for the fea-water 
to enter freely in, and let fome coloured oil be poured into 
the globofe body, to fill it up tothe hole X. Let there be 
alfo provided a flender rod dé, f{crewed, or faftened into the 
‘metalline tube ss, which muft alfo be made to ferew in and 
out, thereby to take out the rod at pleafure; the rod mutt 
alfo have a {mall button d faftened to its upper end, which 
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will prevent its being daubed by falling againft the fides of 
the tube. 

The capacity of the tube muft be eftimated by pouring 
water in, when the rod and metalline tube are fixed in their 
places. 

Now fince the lower veffel is fuppofed to contain nine 
times as much air as the tube Z L, which is the fame thing 
as if the tube were nine times as long, therefore the air in 
the globofe veffel will not all be forced within the capacity 
of the tube, till the veffel has defcended to the depth of 
nine columns, or nine times 33 feet; for then the air will 
be compreffed within one tenth of the fpace it firft took up. 
Suppofing, therefore, the inftrument to have defcended to the 
depth of 99 columns of water, or 99 times 33 feet=3267 
then the air will be compreffed within ;4, part of 500 
inches (the capacity of the whole veffel being fuppofed 
equal to the tube of that length), that is, within five inches 
of the top of the tube; and, confequently, the rod d 4 
will be found tinged with the oil, within five inches of its 
top. 

gare again the inftrument to have defcended to the 
depth of 199 columns, of 33 feet each, then the air will be 
comprefled within .%, part of the whole, that is, nearly 
within 23 inches of the top of the tube. In this cafe, the 
inftrument will have defcended 6567 feet ; that is, one mile 
and a quarter, and 132 feet. 

Suppofe again the inftrument to have defcended to the 
depth of 399 columns, then the air will be compreffed into 
sks part of the whole, that is, nearly within one inch and 
a quarter of the top of the tube. In this cafe the inftru- 
ment will have defcended two miles anda half, wanting 53 
feet, which may probably be the greateft depth of the 
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the deeper will the gage be enabled to fink, the inftrument 
being made ftronger, and its joints being fecured in pro~ 
portion. 

The inftrument being thus prepared, a large buoy, 7, 
mutt be fixed to it, which ought to be a folid piece of light 
wood, well tarred to prevent the water’s being prefled into 
the fap-veflels ; and as it may rife at a confiderable diftance 
from the fhip, it may be advifable to fix on the top of the 
oe broad fans of tin, properly painted, fo as to be eafily 

een. 

In order to fink the inftrument, a weight mutt be fixed to 
it in the following manner. See the diagram. W is a weight 
of ballaft, hanging by its fheet fhank *T in the focket ff, 
which focket is fcrewed faft to NQ. The fhank is retained 
in its place by the ketch & of the {pring O, while the ma- 
chine is defeending ; butas foon as W touches the ground 
at the bottom of the fea, the ketch O 4 finking by the de- 
fcending force, a little below the upper part of the hole 4, 
is Asati at liberty to fly back, and fo lets go the weight ; 
then the buoy rifes up to the furface of the water with the 
machine. Springs might alfo be fixed on the infide of the 
focket ff, fo as to fly back in the fame manner, when the 
weight touches the eee It might be advifable to keep 
an exaGt account of the flay of the machine under water, 
which might be done by a watch, or bya pendulum vibrat- 
ing feeonds. Dr. Hook found upon trial, that a leaden 
ball which weighed two pounds, fixed to a wooden ball of 
the fame weight,and both let down in fourteen fathom water, 
reached the bottom in feventeen feconds, and the detached 
wooden ball afcended to the furface in feventeen more. 
See Phil. Tranf. Lowthorp’s Abr. vol. i. p.258. Confe- 
quently if this machine defcended and afcended greater gee 
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with the fame-velocity, it would reach to the depth of a 
mile in feventeen minutes, and reafcend in the like time. 
This, however, might be a vague eftimate, until experience 
has furnifhed a rule. 

This machine was tried in various depths in the Thames, 
and anfwered very well, always returning, and leaving the 
ballaft behind. It was afterwards tried near the Bermudas, 
when feveral fhips were in company ; but though a good 
look-out was kept for three or four hours, it was not feen 
to return. Hales’s Statics, vol. ii. p. 323. # 

Avtitupe of the fea’s furface is not every where the 
fame, as appears from the drift of currenTs fetting ftrong 
out of one se into another. : 

AxtirupeE of the mercury, in the BAROMETER, is marked 
by degrees placed on the face of that inftrument, the varia- 
tions of which are the chief objeét of darometrical obferva- 
tions. 

The mean altitude of the mercury at London for every 
day in feveral years is about 29.87 inches, and its varia- 
tions are computed between 31 and 28 inches. Some fug- 
geltions have been made, as if the altitude of the mercury 
were regularly greater in the morning than in* the even- 
ing; at leaft fomething of this kind was obferved to hold 
for a confiderable time at Berlin. Hift. Crit. Rep. Lett. 
tom. xiv. p. 239. 

Axritupse of the pyramids in Egypt, was meatured fo long 
ago as the time of Thales, by means of their fhadow, which 
makes one of the firit geometrical cbfervations we have an 
exa&t account of. Plutarch has given an account of the 
-manner of this operation, which,.according to this author, 
was done by erecting a ftaf perpendicular upon the end of 
the fhadow of the pyramid; and by two triangles made by 
the beams of the fun, he demonftrated that there was the 
fame proportion between the fhadows as between the pyra- 
mid and the itaff. Stanl. Hilt. Phil. p. i. p.g. See Py- 
RAMID. 

Axtitups:, circles, parallels, and quadrant of. See the 
refpective articles. 

ALTITUDE inffrument, equal, is that ufed to obferve a ce- 
leftial object, when it has the fame altitude on the eaft and 
welt fides of the meridian, or in the morning and afternoon. 
This inflrument confifts of a telefcope about 30 inches long 
(with two vertical, and three or five horizontal wires in its 
focus), f{upported on the end of an iron bar or axis, 30 inches 
long, and about an inch in diameter; the axis being fuf- 
tained in a vertical pofition by pafling through a hole in one 
end of a brafs box, whofe other or lower end fuftains the 
lower joint of the axis. The box, which is about 21 inches 
long, with ends about four inches fquare, has only two 
fides, which are fixed at right angles. From one of thefe 
fides project four flat arms, with a hole in each, whereby the 
box is, by fcrews, fixed in a vertical pofition to an upright 
poft. On the lowerend of the box lies a brafs plate, which 
flides in grooves, and can, by means of a {crew, be gently 

- moved forwards or backwards ; in this plate is a fine punched 
hole, to receive the fmooth conical point, into which the 
lower end of the axis is formed. On the upper end of the 
box are two plates, which flide alfo in grooves ; and, by the 
means of fcrews, can be gently moved fideways, till their an- 
gular notches embrace the axis, which, in this part, is made 

_ perfectly cylindrical and very fmooth. ‘To the upper part 

_ of the axis is fixed, by its radius, a brafs fextant (or arch of 

63°, toa radius of {even or eight inches) with the arch down- 
wards, fo that the centre is juft above the top of the axis: 
alfo a fpirit-level is fixed at right angles acrofs the axis, juft 

- under the arch, fo as to be clear a the upper end of the 

box. ‘To the under part of the telefcope is fixed a brafs fe- 
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micircle, of the fame radius with the fextant, both arches 
having a common centre-pin. In the femicirele is a groove 
cut through the plate, parallel to its limb, to receive two 
{crew-pins, which go into the fextantal arch, near its ends ; 
by thefe fcrew-pins the two arches may be preffed clofe, -ad 
the telefcope fixed in any defired elevation, which might be 
nearly afcertained by graduating the femicircle, and putting 
a Vernier’s feale on the fextant. 

When this inftrument is ufed, the box is fixed to the polt, 
and the axis put into the box, letting the conical point drop 
into the punched hole; the level is {crewed on, and the te- 
lefcope is annexed, obferviag to infert the ceatre and arch- 
pins ; then, by the help of the fcrew-plates at the bottom 
and top ends of the box, the vertical polition of the axis is 
correéted, fo that the fame end of the air-bubble in the level 
may ftand at the fame point through the whole revolution of 
the axis, which will thereby be known to be then truly verti- 
cal, fo that the telefcope will defcribe a parallel of altitude. 
The tube, thus adjutted, is to be dire¢ted to the fun or ftar, 
and fixed at the defired elevation, by preffing the two arches 
together with the two fcrew-pins. ‘This initrument is very 
ufeful in adjufting clocks, &e. and comparing egual and ap- 
parent time. 

ALTMANSTEIN, in Geography, a market town of 
Upper Bavaria, belonging to the family of Abenfperg, i2 
miles north-ealt of Ingolitadt. 

ALTMORE, a town of Ireland, in the county of Ty- 
rone and province of Ulfter. N. lat. 54° 34’. W. long. 

Br 

ALTMUHL, ariver of Upper Bavaria, which joins the 
Danube near Kelheim. 

ALTMUHLMUNSTER, a commandery of the order 
He St. John, in Upper Bavaria, in the diftri@ of Rilden- 

urg. 

ALTOBASCO, in Geography, the name given to the an- 
cient city of Colophon, in Jontia. 

ALTOMUNSTER, a market town of Upper Bavaria, 
which has an abbey of nuns of the order of St. Bridget. 

ALTO & Basso, or in Auto & in Basso, in Law, 
firnifies the abfolute reference of all differences, {mall and 
great, high and low, to fome arbitrator, or indifferent perfon. 
Pateat univerfis per prefentes, quod Willielmus Tylar de Yetton, 
& Thomas Gower de Bie i pofuerunt fe in Alto & in 
Baflo, in arbitrio quatuor hominum; viz. de quadam querela 
pendente inter eos in curia—Nos & terram noftram alte & bafseé 
ipfius domini Regis fuppofuimus voluntati. 

Axrro, high. As alto viola, the tenor violin, in oppofi- 
tion to the bafs viol. to which inftrument or violoncello, the 
tenor ftrings are tuned oétaves: as C*. G*. D4. A*. The 
following is the complete {cale on the tenor : 
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4th String. 3d String. 2d String. rft String. 
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This inftrument has been rendered much more important 
of late years by quartets, and pieces made exprefsly for it than 
it ufed to be in the old overtures and concertos, in which it 
feldom had any melody affigned it. To fill up the harmony, 
by the refufe of other parts, was its only employment. But in 
the quartets of Stamitz, Boccherini, Giardini, and, above all, 
thofe of Haydn, it has been brought fully into a@tion, and 
enjoyed equality. : 

Auto Relievo,in Sculpture, a reprefentation of figures and 
other objetts againft a flat furface or back-ground ; differs 
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from baffo relicvo only inthe work being much nore relieved 
and brought forward. 

To any reprefentation half-relieved or more, if it be not 
entirely detached from the ground behind, fculptors apply 
thé appellation of Alto Relicvo. 

ALTON, in Geography, a town of England, in Hamp- 
fhire, fituate on the river Wye. Its manufacture confilts of 
plain and figured baragons, ribbed druggets and ferges 5 and 
round the town is a plantation of hops. Its market is on 
Saturday, and it is diftant from London 47 miles. 

Aron is a village near Uttoxeter, in Staffordthire, in 
which are the ruins of a cattle, fuppofed by Dr. Plott to 
have been crected by Theobald de Verdun in the beginning 
of the reign of Edward IT. but by others apprehended to be 
prior to the Norman conqueft. 

fitrren, a tra@ of land in Strafford county, New 
Hamphhire, in America, north-eaft from Barnttead. 

ALTONA. See Atrena. 

Arona, in Ancient Geography, a river of Britain, men- 
tioned by Tacitus, and fuppofed to be the fame with the 
Avona or Avon; but as there are many rivers of this name, 
it is conjectured that the Altona of Vacitus flowed by 
Northampton and Peterborough eaftwards. 

ALTORYF, in Geography. See Artporr. 

AAurorr, or Attporr, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Franconia, now {mall, but of great antiquity. It has 
an univerfity with a valuable library, an anatomical theatre, 
chemical laboratory, and botanical-garden. It has under- 
gone many revolutions from the year 912, when it is men- 
tioned in fome ancient records. It is fubje€t to the houfe 
of Brandenburg, and is fituated 12 miles eaft-fouth-eait of 
Nuremberg. N. lat. 49° 25.’ E. long. 11° 7.’ 

ALTRINGHAM, a town of England, in Chehhire, 
near the canal that paffles to Warrington from Manchefter, and 
about 8 miles from the latter town. The market is on 
‘Tuefday, and itis 1794 miles from London. N. lat 53° 25’. 
W. long: 1°. 30!. 

ALTSOHL, a diftri& and town of Hungary, fix miles 
fouth-fouth-weft of Neufohl. 

ALTSTADT:. See Ausranr. 

ALTSTATT, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and margraviate of Meflein, near Stolpen.. 

ALTSTED, a town of the circle of Weitphalia and 
bifhopric of Muntter, five miles north-weft of Ahus. 

ALTSTETTEN, or Arsretren, a town of Swiffer- 
fand, in the Upper Rhinthal, feven miles eait of Appenzel. 

ALTUN-SOU, a river of Afia, which runs into the 
Tigris, ro miles above Tecrit, in the province of Kurdiftan. 

ALTUN-TASH, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the 
province of Natolia, 20 miles north-weft of Kutaja. 

ALTUR, or Arror, a fea-port town of Afia, in 
Arabia Petra, fituate to the weft of Mount Sinai, and to- 
- wards the extremity of the weftern part of the Red Sea. 
The Greeks called it Raitho; the houfes are built of white 
coral, which is found in great abundance on the coalts of 
the Arabian gulf. The inhabitants are partly Arabs and 
partly Chriftian Greeks, ‘lhe monks of Mount Sinai have 
aconvent in this place. Its port, like that of Suez, can ad- 
mit no large veffels. N. lat. 28° 20’. E. long. 34° 109’. 

ALTZENAU, a town of Germany, in the-circle of the 
Lower Rhine, five miles. fouth-eaft of Hanau. 

ALTZEY, Auzey, or ArrzHerm, anciently Aheia, 
a town of the Lower Rhine, in the Lower Palatinate, with 
a citadel, on the river Selz, and the capital of a prefecturate 
of the fame name, three miles fouth-weft of Odernheim, 
and 14 north-welt ef Worms. N. lat. 49° 44’. E. long. 
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ALVA DE ALISTA, a town of Spain; in Old Caftile, 


not far from Zamora. 

Ava pe Tormes, a town of Spain, witha caftle, in the 
country of Leon, and province of Salamanca, on the fron- 
tiers of Eftremaduara, fituate on the banks of the Tormes, 
eight leagues eatt fouth-eaft of Salamanca. 

Ava, Don Ferrapinanpo Atvarss pt Toxepo, 
Duke of; in Biography and Hiftory, was born of an illuf- 
trious family in Spain in 15083 and having received mili- 
tary inftruction under his @randfather, Frederic of Toledo, 
he was appointed a general, in 1538, by Charles V.; and, 
in 1542, defended Perpignan againtt the befieging army of 
the Dauphia of Trance. When Charles Y. determined to 
commence hotlilities againfL the German Proteftants, in 
1546, the duke of Alva was appoiated general-in-chief of 
the Imperial army ; and in the following year, when the 
Eleétor of Saxony was defeated in the battle of Mulhaufen, 
and taken prifoner, he was chofen to prefide at the court- 
martial, which fentenced this unfortunate prince to fuffer 
death by being beheaded. At the fiege of Metz, in 1552, 
the chief command, under the emperor, was entrufted to thre 
Duke of Alva; but neither the obitinate perfeverance of 
Charles, nor the concurring affiftance of Albert of Branden- 
burg, could avail againit the vigorous. defence of the Dake of 
Guife. 
tion, and repeatedly renewing the attack, was at length 
conftrained to yield to the folicitations of his generals, who 
conjured him to fave the remains of his army by a timely re- 
treat. “ Fortune,” fays he, “‘ I now perceive, refembles 
other females, and chufes.to confer her favours on young 
men, while fhe forfakes thofe who are advanced in years.’” 
In this fiege, which lafted 56 days, he loft upwards of 
30,000 men, who either died of difeafe, or were killed by 
the enemy. In 1555, the emperor found it neceflary to 
check the progrefs of the French forces in Piedmont by 
fome vigorous meafures; and with this view to employ a ge- 
neral of fuch reputation and abilities, as might counterba- 
lance the great military talents of the Marechal Briffac, who 
was at the head of the French army. The Duke of Alva 
was pitched upon for that purpofe, and he was invefted with 
the dignity of the emperor’s vicar-general in Italy, as well 
as with the fupreme command in all the Imperial and Spa- 
nih territories in that country. But though his authority 
was unlimited, the fuccefs of his operations was inconfider- 
able; and after having boafted, with his ufual arrogance, 
that he would drive the French out of Piedmont in a few 
weeks, he was obliged to retire into winter quarters, with. 
the ignominy of being unable to preferve entire that part of 
the country of which the emperor had hitherto kept poffef- 
fion. At the commencement of the enfuing year, Charles 
refigned to his fon Philip the crowns of Spain, with all the 
territories depending upon them, both in the Old and New 
World ; and though the Duke of Alva had advanced in the 
courfe of this year into the pope’s territories, and reduced the 
whole of Campagna Romana, yet it was with reluétanee 
that he purfued hoftilities againit the head of the church, 
which were no lefs repugnant to his own principles than-to 
thofe of his new mafter. Havmg therefore made a truce, he 
afterwards negotiated a peace with the pope; and, notwith- 
ftanding his haughty fpirit, febmitted to the humiliating 
condition of afking forgivenefs of the pontiff whom he had 
conquered. After a general peace was eftablifhed in Eu- 
rope In §559, the Duke of Alva was fent to Paris, at the 
head of a {plendid embafly, to efpoufe, in the name of his 
matter, Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry, king of France. 
The tyrannical conduct of Philip, and the perfecuting mea- 
fures which he had adopted with.a view of reftraining the 
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progrefs of the Reformation, had excited a very general dif- 
fatisfaGtion among his fubje&ts in the Low Countries ; and 
therefore, in 1567, he determined to fend the Duke of Alva 
with an army to compel the difcontented to fubmit to his 
will, and to punifh them for their difobedience. No perfon 
could bea fitter inftrument for the execution of his purpofe. 
The duke not only approved, but advifed and recommended, 
hoftilemeafures. Notwithflanding the remonitrances of the 
regent, the Duchefs of Parma, Philip perfifted in his pur- 
/pofe ; and the Duke of Alva, with a confiderable army, di- 
rected his march to the Netherlands, and, after garvifoning 
the frontier towns, proceeded to Bruffels, where he arrived 
inthe month of Auguft, A.D. 1567. His arrival fpread 
great confternation and aftonifhment over all the provinces. 
Many thoufand perfons had before this time left the country, 
among whom was the Prince of Orange, who would gladly 
have prevailed upon Count Egmont to accompany him. But 
he did not perceive the danger that awaited him. The 
prince took a forrowful leave of him with thefe memorable 
words, which a difaitrous event muft foon have brought to 
his recollection: ‘* You are the bridge, Count Egmont, by 
which the Duke of Alva will pafs into the Netherlands, and 
he will no fooner pafs it than he will break it down. You 
will repent of defpifing the warning which I have given you, 
but I dread that your repentance will be too late.”? One of 
the duke’s firft adts, after his arrival, was to caft both Count 
Egmont and Count Horn into prifon ; and their imprifon- 
ment was foon followed by their trial, condemnation and 
death. The Duchefs of Parma, after repeated folicitations, 
obtained permiffion to quit the country, and fhe left Bruffels 
in the beginning of the year 1568, much regretted by all, 
and particularly by the Proteftants, to whom her adminif- 
tration appeared mild and gentle, compared with thet which 
they had reafon to expect under the prefent government. As 
foon as fhe was removed, the Duke of Alva fully difclofed 
his commiffion, and his powers appeared to be much greater 
than thofe of any former governor, and fuch as were fubver- 
five of all the rights and privileges which Philip, as fove- 
reign of the Low Countries, had at his inauguration folemnly 
fworn to maintain. Butthe pope had previoufly granted him 
a difpenfation from his oath, fo that his mind was quieted 
in every meafure of defpotifm and cruelty, which he dictated 
or fanétioned. Alva’s commiffion, befides the abfolute com- 
mand of the army, comprehended the prefidency of the 
three councils of ftate, of juitice, and of the finances, with 
ample powers to punifh or to pardon crimes of every fort 
at his own pleafure. Allowing to the Reformers a month for 
leaving the country, he iffued fecret orders to the Inquifition 
to proceed immediately in the moft rigorous execution of their 
edicts. For their affiftance and encouragement he inftituted a 
council of 12 perfons, moft of whom were Spaniards, and of 
whieh the duke was the prefident, called the Council of Tu- 
mults; but by the Flemings, juftly denominated “ the Council 
of Blood.”? Thus fortified and aided, the duke proceeded to 
build citadels at Antwerp, and in feveral other cities, and to 
{pread his troops over the country in fuch formidable bodies, 
that the people, who could not endure their oppreffion and 
rapacity, either forfook their habitations, or “abandoned 
themfelves to defpair. Above 20,000 perfons efcaped at 
this time into France, England, and the Proteitant provinces 
of Germany. Some were feized in their flight, and innocent 
perfons were overwhelmed with horror at the fight of the 
dreadful punifhments inflicted on thofe who were charged 
with guilt ; and all concurred in lamenting that a country, 
once eminently flourifhing and diftincuifhed by the mildnefs 
of its government and the happinels of the people, fhould 
now prefent to view no other objeét befides confifcations, 
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imprifonment, and blood. In the {pace of a few months 
more than 18co perfons fuffered by the hand of the exe- 

cutioner ; and yet Alva’s thirlt of blood was not fatiated. 
Like a beaft of prey, this favage tyrant fearched every fe- 
cret recefs; and his foldiers, accompanied by the inquifitors, 
were let loofe among the Proteftants, who were feized in 
the middle of the night in their beds, and from thence 
dragged to prifons and dungeons. Thofe who had been 
only once prefer in Proteftant affemblies, although they de- 
clared their faith in the Catholic religion to be firm and un- 
fhaken, were hanged or drowned; and thofe who profedfed 
themfelves Proteftants, or who refufed to abjure their reli- 
gion, were put to the rack, in order to make them difcover 
their affociates ; they were then dragged by horfes to the 
place of execution, and their bodies being committed to the 
flames, their fufferings were prolonged with ingenious cruelty. 
To prevent them from bearing teftimony in the midft of their 
torments to the truth of their profeffion, their tongues were 
firft {corched with a glowing iron, and then ferewed into a 
machine, contrived on purpofe to produce the molt excruci- 
ating pain. It is, indeed, fhocking to recount the numberlefs 
inftances of inhuman cruelty perpetrated by Alva and his af- 
fociates ; efpecially when we confider that the unhappy 
victims were generally perfons of the moft inoffenfive cha- 
raéter, who, having imbibed the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, were too honeft to difguife their fentiments ; or, to fay 
the worft of them, who had been betrayed into indifcretions 
by their zeal for propagating truths, which they believed to 
be of the higheft importance to the glory of God, and the 
happinefs of mankind. The hearts of even fome members of 
the “ bloody council’? revolted againft the repeated acts of 
cruelty to which their fanGtion was required ; fome of them 
fought a difmiffion, others abfented themfelves, and of the 
12 that compofed the council, there were feldom more than 
three or four prefent. At this time the magiftrates of Ant- 
werp, whofe behaviour had been uniformly obfequigus du- 
ring the whole of Alva’s adminiftration, prefented an humble 
petition on behalf of fome citizens whom the inguilitors had 
imprifoned. To this petition Alva returned a haughty re- 
ply, reproaching them for folly and prefumption in applying 
on behalf of heretics ; threatening them with tokens of his 
difpleafure ; and even affuring them, that if they perfiited in 
fuch meafures, he would hang them all, for an example, to 
deter others from fimilar prefumption. Some of the catho- 
lic nobility alfo remonftrated to the king againit the gover- 
nor’s barbarity, and the pope exhorted him to greater mode~ 
ration. But the inquifitors enforced the counfel of Vargas, 
who recommended perfeverance, and Philip turned a deaf 
ear to the remonftrance which had been made to him; and 
the perfecutions were continued with the fame unrelenting 
fury. The people were reduced to circumftances of extreme 
diftrefs, and they had no refource left but in the wifdom, pub- 
lic fpirit, and extenfive influence of the prince of Orange. 
Alva, foon after his arrival in the Netherlands, cited prince 
William to appear before him, but he was too fagacious to 
be deluded by promifes of lenity, and refufed to obey the ci- 
tation, affigning, at the fame time, a variety of reafons for his 
condua&. Several other noblemen were cited to anfwer for 
their conduét ; and, upon their refufal, Alva pronounced fen- 
tence again{t them, and confifcated their effects. The Prince 
of Orange at length had recourfe to arms ; but whillt he was 
employed in making levies, his brother Count Lewis arrived 
with an army in the Netherlands, and refolved to make his 
firft attempt on Groningen. The Spanith army under Count 
Aremberg was fent to oppofe him, but Lewis was vi€torious. 
However, Alva foon marcl sed again{t him with a {uperior army, 
and totally defeated him. The Prince of Orange prepared 
for 
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for adtion by publithing a manifetto, in which he declared that 
his religious fentiments were changed, and that he was now 
convinced that the opinions of the Proteftants were more con- 
formable to the Scriptures, the rule and ftandard of Chriftian 
faith, than thofe of the Romith church. William was a for- 
midable enemy ; and it required all the caution and valour of 
Alva, and of his fon Frederic of Toledo, to prevent him from 
breaking in upon the Netherlands. Alva fucceeded ; and 
the prince, difappointed in his expe€tation of fupplies, was 
under a neceffity of difbanding his army. After this event 
Alva marched in triumph to Bruffels, and commanded a fo- 
Jemn thankfpiving for his fuccefs to be obferved through all 
the provinces. He ordered a ftatue of himfelf to be formed 
of brafs, and medals to be ftruck. On one of thefe medals 
he was reprefented riding in a triumphal chariot, with a Vic- 
tory behind him, putting a crown upon his head. In his 
right hand he held a {word, to fignify that he had con- 
quered Lewis by open force ; and in the left an Aigis, to ex- 
prefs that wifdom of which he had availed himfelfagaintt the 
prince of Orange; and as a farther emblem of his wifdom, 
the chariot was drawn by owls, which, in the ancient Hea- 
then fuperftition, were facred to Minerva. His ftatue, which 
was placed in the citadel of Antwerp, was the workmanthip 
of Jockeling, a German artift, the moft celebrated fculptor 
of the age, and afforded a ftill more ftriking difplay of his 
vanity and arrogance. He was reprefented trampling under 
his feet the figure of a monfter, having certain emblematical 
figns in different parts, which denoted the petition which 
had been prefented to the Duchefs of Parma, the compro- 
mife, and the infurre€tion and tumults which enfued. The 
bafe of the figure was a fquare pillar of marble, with the 
name of the:artift on one fide, and with encomiums on the 
Duke of Alva on the three other fides, who is faid to have 
extinguifhed herefy and rebellion, to have faved the church 
from deftruction, and reftored juftice and tranquillity to the 
Netherlands. 

We learn from Grotius, that about this time the duke 
enacted feveral ufeful regulations with regard to trade, the 
coin, and the liberty of the prefs: but they failed in pro- 
moting the purpofes for which they were intended, and the 
memory of them was foon effaced by the violence of the 
meafures which he afterwards purfued. He devoted the 
interval of leifure which he now enjoyed to various aéts of 
tyranny ; and to the accomplifhment of his fchemes for 
reducing all the provinces to total flavery, and extirpating 
the reformed religion; and the executioner was fully em- 
ployed in removing all thofe friends of freedom whom the 
{word had fpared. The emigrations from the Low Coun- 
tries were, in confequence of Alva’s violent and cruel 
meafures, very numerous; and of thofe perfons who were 
exiles many came over to England, where they were all re- 
ceived by queen Elizabeth. In this country they enjoyed 
the free exercife of their religion ; and amply recompenfed 
the Englifh for the proteGion that was afforded them by 
introducing various branches of manufacture, with which 
they had been before unacquainted. Alva’s vanity was 
flattered about this time by an embafly which was depu- 
ted by the pope, to prefent him with a confecrated hat 
and fword; and he was thus confirmed and encouraged in 
the profecution of thofe fanguinary meafures, which had 
procured him this diftinguifhed honour. But fuch were 
the abfurdity and folly, as well as the oppreffion and ty- 
ranny, into which his arrogance betrayed him, that he 
adopted a meafure which may be regarded as the chief 
caule of all the difficulties which he afterwards encountered, 
and of all thofe aflonifhing exertions which the people made 
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to emancipate themfelves from the Spanifh yoke. Heed- 
lefs of the rights and privileges of the people, who had 
been accuitomed to be taxed by their own princes, he re- 
folved, by his own authority, to eftablith numerous and 
burdenfome taxes, fufficient not only for fupplying his pre- 
fent exigencies, but to ferve as a perpetual fund for defray- 
ing all the expences of his government. hefe taxes, by 
their number, and by the mode of their impofition and en- 
forcement, excited univerfal difcontent. ‘The ftates affem- 
bled and remonftrated ; but Alva was not only deaf to re- 
monitrance, but determined, after fome temporifing mea- 
fures; to employ force for rendering effectual his -arbitrary 
requifitions. The ftates of Utrecht were refolute and firm 
in their oppofition, and though they incurred a confifeation 
of their territory and reveuues, their conduct was attended 
with the moft important confequences, and produced a 
more general refiftance to the taxes which the governor 
impofed. In the mean while the prince of Orange was not 
an unconcerned {peétator of thefe tranfactions. Having re- 
turned from France, in 1569, to his country of Naffau.in 
Germany, he commenced preparations for trying his for- 
tune once more againft the Spaniards. ‘The exiles alfo, 
who had left the country on account of the perfecution of 
Alva, united, and fitted out a great number of armed vef- 
fels with which they feized all the Spanifh fhips which they 
could meet with on the Flemith or Englifh coaft. Alva 
perfevered in iffuing edi@&s for the payment of exorbitant 
taxes; and, in order to intimidate the people into compli- 
ance, he formed the barbarous refolution of putting to 
death, before their own houfes, 17 of the principal inhabi- 
tants of Bruffels. But before the time fixed for their exe- 
cution, a meffenger arrived with information that the exiles 
had made a defcent on the ifland of Vorn, and got poffef- 
fion,of the Brille. This intelligence alarmed Alva, and 
induced him to revoke his bloody orders, and to {ufpend, 
for a time, the levying of taxes. An order had been iflued 
by queen Elizabeth, in compliance with the requeft of 
Alva, that all fhips, belonging to fuch of the inhabitants of 
the Low Countries, as had withdrawn their allegiance from 
the king of Spain, fhould leave her harbours. ‘This order 
was an occafion of triumph to Alva, but, in the iffue it contri- 
buted to the vigorous exertions of the exiles, to the capture 
of the Brille, and to that union under the prince of Orange, 
which laid the foundation of the independence of the United 
Provinces. The fpirit of refiftance and revolt which was 
{preading through the country was much encouraged by the 
defeat of the Spanifh fleet. under Medina-Ceeli, in 1572, and 
by the fupply of money and military ftores which the exiles 
found on board the fhips that were taken. The revolt in 
North Holland became general ; Mons, the capital, of 
Hainault, and one of the moft populous and flourifhing 
cities in the Low Countries, was taken by Count Lewis ; the 
Spanifh army was employed in endeavounng to recover it; the 
people of Holland and Zealand were induftrioufly fecuring 
themfelves, by every precaution and preparation in their 
power, from being again reduced under the Spanifh yoke. 
In contempt of the order iffued by Alva, for an affembly of 
the States at the Hague, a meeting was held at Dort, and 
it was determined to acknowledge the prince of Orange as 
the only lawful governor or Stadtholder of the provinces, 
and commander in chief of all their forces both by fea and 
land: and every poflible exertion was made to furnifh him 
with neceffary fupplies. Whilft the prince and the States 
were employed in providing for the fecurity of Holland, 
Frederic de Toledo was making rapid progrefs in reduc- 
ing the towns which had revolted in the other Lei 3 

ut 
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but his progrefs was marked by various aéts of oppreffion 
and of cruelty, of fo horrible a nature as to be fcarcely 
eredible, if they were not well authenticated by the moit 
unexceptionable teftimony. But the perfidious cruelty of 
Alva and his fon, after the fiege and capture of Haerlem, 
exceeded, if poffible, in atrocity every other meafure of this 
favage adminiftration. By the loweft computation, 900 
brave men were executed, with every circumttance of igno- 
miny and barbarity, like the vileft malefators, who, truft- 
ing to Toledo’s promife, had furrendered their arms to 
throw themfelves upon his mercy. The confequence, 
however,- of the lenoth of this fiege and of the lofs of men: 
fattained by it, was a mutiny among the Spanifh troops} 
and it was with difficulty, and after much negociation, that 
they were induced to march againft Alkmaar. Here they 
met witha repulfe, attended with great lofs, and Frederic 
was obliged reluctantly to retire. Alva’s fleet was, about 
the fame time, defeated by the Zealanders, and the town 
of Gertruydenburg furprifed by the prince of Orange. 
Alva, difpirited by thefe events, and declining in his health, 
by the anxiety and fatigue he had undergone, folicited a 
recall, and obtained Philip’s leave to quit the Netherlands, 
and to return home. Philip, diflident of the fuccefs of the 
cruel meafures that had hitherto been purfued, and deter- 
mined to try the effet of a milder adminiftration, complied 
the more readily with Alva’s requeft. Accordingly, in 
December 1573, the duke and his fon fet out, by the way 
of Germany and Italy, for Spain ; after having refigned the 
regency to his fucceffor Requefens, who commenced his 
adminiftration with demolifhing Alva’s ftatue at Antwerp, 
and with reprefling the infolence of certain garrifons, at 
whofe enormities his predeceffors had connived. 

In the review of Alva’s adminiftration we may obferve, 
that both the catholics and proteftants regarded him as the 
chief fource of all the calamities in which the Netherlands 
had been involved. He had received his government from 
the duchefs of Parma, in a ftate of perfeCt tranquillity. 
By his tyranay he had thrown it into the moft terrible com- 
buftion, and kindled the flames of a deftru@tive war, which 
he was confcious of being unable to extinguifh, and he had, 
therefore, applied for liberty to retire. He is faid to have 
boafted to Count Koningftein, uncle to the Prince of 
Orange, at whofe houfe he lodged on his way to Italy, that, 
during his government of five years and an half, he had 
configned more than 18,000 heretics to the public execu- 
tioner ; befides a much greater number whom he had put 
to the fword, in the towns which he took, and in the field 
of battle. During Alva’s adminiftration, the fituation of 
the Low Countries was truly deplorable. His oppreffion 
was not confined to proteftants, but many catholics were 
put to death, and their effects forfeited, under a pretence 
of their having entertained heretics, or having held a cor- 
refpondence with them in their exile. Wives’ were punifh- 
ed with the utmoft feverity for affording fhelter to their 
hufbands, whom the council of tumults had condemned ; 
children for performing the like offices to their parents ; 
and in Utrecht, a father was executed foy allowing his fon, 
who had returned from banifhment, to lodge under his roof 
for one night. By forcing fo many thoufands of the mott 
induftrious inhabitants to leave the,country, and by neglect- 
ing to provide a naval force to oppofe the exiles at fea, 
eommerce was almoft entirely ruined; notwithftanding 
which, he impofed upon the people more oppreffive taxes, 
than they could have borne, if they had been in the moft 
flourifhing condition. In levying thefe taxes, the utmoit 
rigour was employed. The people were often wantonly 
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provoked, and tumults purpofely excited, from which o¢- 
cafion was taken to punifh them with confifcation of their 
goods, and fometimes with both death and confifcation. 
Irom the confifeations and taxes large fums were raifed : 
yet,'by maintaining fo ngmerous an army, and by building 
citadels to keep the principal towns in awe, as he received 
little affiftance from the king, who was engaged in other 
expenfive enterprizes, he fell behind in the payment of his 
troops ; and in order to keep them in good humour, he 
permitted them to live at free quarters upon the inhabitants, 
againft whom they exercifed, on many occafions, the moft 
cruel and oppreflive rapacity. 

Alva, after his return to Spain, enjoyed for fome time 
the favour and confidence of his mafter; but his fon Don 
Garcia de Toledo, having debauched one of the maids of ho 
nour, under a promife of marriage, was put under arreft, 
and affifted by his father in making his efeape. Alva, in or- 
der effeGtually to prevent the fulfilment of his obligations, 
enforced by the king’s order, concluded a marriage between 
him and his coufin, a daughter of the Marquis of Villena. 
Upon this Alva was banifhed-from court, and confined to 
the caftle of Uzeda. Here, notwithftanding many intercef= 
fions in his favour by the pope, and fome foreign princes, he 
remained for two years. But when Don Antonio affumed 
the crown of Portugal, Philip made preparations for oppo- 
fing him; and devolved on Alva the fupreme command in 
Portugal, without forgiving his offence or admitting him 
into his prefence. Alva, notwithftanding his age and infir- 
mities, accepted the command ; repaired to the army in 
1580, defeated Antonio, and reduced the whole kingdom of 
Portugal to Philip’s authority. When Lifbon was taken, 
the fuburbs, which were at that time no lefs confiderable 
than the town itfelf, were delivered up to be ranfacked and 
plundered by the foldiers, without any diftinction between 
the friends and the enemies of the king. When Alva was 
required to give an account of the treafure which he had 
acquired on this occafion, he is faid to have replied; “ If 
the king afks me for an account, I will ftate to him king- 
doms preferved or conquered, fignal viftories, fuccefsful 
fiezes, and 60 years’ fervice.”? Philip made no further in- 
quiries ; but Alva did not live to enjoy the honours and 
emoluments refulting from this laft exploit. He died in 
1582, at the age of 74 years. Robertfon’s Hift. of Charles 
V. vol. iii. and iv. Watfon’s Hiftory of Philip II. of Spain, 
vol. 1. and ii. 

ALVACA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Mediay 
according to Ptolemy. ; , 

ALVAH, the wood wherewith Mofes fweetened the wa- 
ters of Marah. Exod. ch. xv. ver. 25. 

The name of this wood is not found in Scripture, but 
the Mahometans give it that of a/vah, and pretend to trace 
its hiftory from the patriarchs before the flood. Jofephus, 
on the contrary, fays, that Mofes ufed the wood which he 
found next lying before him. 

ALVALADE, in Geography, a {mall town of Portu- 
gal, in Alenteijo, fituate between two rivers, and contains 
ing about 1200 inhabitants. 

ALVANIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Mefopo- 
tamia, according to Ptolemy. 

ALVANNA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in 
the province of Guipufcoa, three leagues eait of Tre- 
vigno. 

ALVAR, a town of Hindoftan, in the country of 
Mewat, 60 miles fouth fouth-weft of Delhi. 

ALVARA Martens Bay, is fituated on the coaft of 
Loango, in Africa, in S. lat. 3°. and E, long. 11°. This 

bay 
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bey has a fine fandy ftrand, and good anchorage ground, 
On the fouth fide of it are two villages. 

ALVARADO, a town of America, in the province of 
Guaxaca, fituate at the mouth of a river of the fame name, 
go miles fouth-eaft of Vera Cruz. N. lat. 18° 40’. W. 
long. 96° 36’, 

Axvarapo, a river of New Spain, rifes in the moun- 
tains of the Zapotecas, and making a circuit through 
the province of Mazaltan, and receiving feveral {maller ri- 
vers and {treams, runs into the Gulf of Mexico, about the 
diftance of 30 miles from Vera Cruz, The mouth of the 
river is about a mile wide ; but for more than two miles from 
the fhore it is almoft choaked up with fand. 

ALVARE, a town of Arabia Felix, according to Pto- 
lemy. ; 

ALVARES, a town of Portugal, in Eftremadura, con- 
taining about 1200 inhabitants. 

ALVAREZ, Francis, in Biography, a Portuguefe 
prieft, was chaplain to Emanuel, king of Portugal, and 
fent by him as ambaflador to David, king of Ethiopia and 
Abyfiinia. Having continued fix years in this country, he 
returned with letters to king John, the fucceffor of Ema- 
nuel, and to pope Clement VII. and gave an account of 
his embaffy at Bologna in 1533, in the prefence of Charles V. 
He died in 1540; and the account of his embafly, with 
a defcription of the cuftoms and manners of the Ethiopians, 
was printed at Lifbon, in folio, in the fame year, and tran{- 
lated into Latin by Goez, under the title “ De tide, re- 
gione et moribus “thiopum,” and at Antwerp in 1958, 
in French, 8vo. He was the firit writer who gave any 
certain information concerning Ethiopia; but his account, 
though reprefented by fome.as true and accurate, is not 
entitled to implicit credit. Gen. Dict. 

Axyarez, Emanvet, a learned Jefuit, was born in the 
ifland of Madeira in 1546. He became fucceffively rector 
of the colleges of Coimbra, Lifbon, and Evora, at which 
place he died in 1582. His Latin Grammar, ‘ De Infh- 
tutione Grammatica,’”’ is much efteemed, and is ftill ufed by 
the Portuguefe Jefuits in their colleges. It was publifhed 
in 4to. in 1599, and has paffed through feveral editions. 
Gen. Did. 

Axvarez vE Paz, James, an eminent Jefuit of the 
x7th century, and author of feveral devotional treatifes, 
was born at Toledo in Spain, and educated in the fchools of 
the Jefuits, among whom he entered himfelf at 17 years of 
age. Having finifhed his courfe of theological ftudies at 
Alcala de Henares, he removed to the kingdom of Peru, 
in South America, and read leétures in divinity and philo- 
fophy at Lima, which were much applauded. He was 
likewife re€tor of the colleges of Quito, Cuzco, and Lima, 
and governed the whole province for fix years, conneCting his 
public offices with the regular difcharge of his private duties. 
‘At Potofi, where he was much revered, he was feized with 
a difeafe, which proved fatal, A. D. 1620, in the 6oth year 
of hisage. Gen. Dict. 

ALVARID, among the Spanifh Moors, denoted -a 
judge. The word is alfo written a/varilus : in this fenfe al- 
‘varidus amounts to much the fame with what is otherwife 
called ALCAtD. 

ALVARISTS, in Church Hiflory, a fect or branch of 
modern Thomifts, denominated from Alvares, whofe me- 
thod and principles they follow. 

The A/varifls differ from the ancient Thomifts, in that the 
former are aflertors of fufficient grace, the latter of effica- 
cious grace. The former come near to the Jefuits, the latter 
to the Janfenifts. 

ALVAROTTO, James, in Biography, an eminent civi- 
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lian, was born at Padua, and became profeffor of law in that 
city, inthe 15th century. Befides other treatifes, he wrote 
“ Commentaria in Libros Feudorum,’’ printed at Frankfort 


in folio in 1587,a work much elteemed, and often cited by 


the Italian lawyers. 

ALVAYAZERA, in Geography, a {mall town of Portu- 
gal in the province of Beira, contaming one parifh, and near 
1000 inhabitants, 

ALUCIT, in Entomology, a fubdivifion of infects, with 
digitated-wings, belonging to the genus of pHaLw#Na, and 
of the /epidoptera order in the Linnean fyitem: compre- 
hending 12 {pecies. a 

ALUCO, Sacred owl, in Ornithology, a fpecies of the 
owl, or sTrix, with rufty head, black irides, and the pri- 
mary wing-quills ferrated at the edges. This fpecies, the 
La Hulotte of Buffon, the U/ula ot Briff. Gefn. and Aldr. 
the black owl of Albin, and the brown owl of Pennant and 
Lewin, is 15 inches long; its head is large and round, 
without tufts, and face Pink, as it were, within the plu- 
mage; the beak of a yellow or greenifh white; the upper 
part of the body of a deep iron grey, mottled with black 
and whitifh fpots, the under part white, with longitudinal 
and tranfverfe black fpots or bars; and the legs white, 
fprinkled with black points. It flies lightly, and not ruft- 
ling with its wings. The outmott feather of the wing is 
two or three inches fhorter than the fecond, and this fhorter 
than the third ; and the longeft of all are the fourth and 
fifth. Its cry is a kind of howl, refembling that of wolves, 
whence its name wlula, and the German Auhu, or hao-hoo. 
It inhabits Europe and Tartary, and is faid to be confidered 
as facred by the Calmucks, for having contributed to pre- 
ferve the life of their great monarch, Jenghis Khan, though 
Mr. Pennant attributes this to another {pecies. In Summer 
it lodges in the hollows of decayed trees in the woods, and 
in Winter approaches human habitations. Its moft ufual 
prey is field-mice, which it fwallows whole. It generally 
lays four eggs, of a dirty grey colour, in the nefts of other 
birds, fuch as buzzards, buitards, crows, and magpies. 
Gmelin’s Linn. Buffon’s Birds, vol. i. p. 2gr. - 

Axuco, in Lntomology, a {pecies of PHatazna Bome 
2yx, with brown wings, cinereous at the apex, found at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Axuco is alfo the name of a fpecies of the PHatena 
Noduz, with dentated wings, brownilh, undulated with 
black and three marginal {pots, found in China. 

Axuco is alfo the name of a {pecies of Murex, in the 
clafs of Vermes ¢e/facea, with tuberculated fpiral windings, 
the middle ftria fpinofe, the columella uniplicate, and the 
tail afcending. There are feveral varieties of this fhell. It 
is found in the Southern Indian Ocean, Red Sea, and At- 
lantic, about four inches long, whitifh, f{prinkled with 
cexrulean or brownith dots, the windings tranfverfely ftri« 
ated, the lip roundifh, and the aperture oval. . 


ALUDDA, or Atyppa, in Ancient Geography, a town 


of Afia Minor, in Phrygia Major, upon the confines of 
Lydia. . 

ALUDEL, dludel, Yr.—Sublimirtopfe, Germ.—Alu- 
delle, \tal.—Capitella fublimatoria, Lat. The aludel of the 
chemifts isa kind of pot or cucurbit, generally made of 
earthen ware, but fometimes of glafs, open at both ends for 
the purpofe of collecting the produts of dry fublimations, 
The matrafs or cucurbit, containing the fubftance to be 
fublimed being fixed in a fand bath, is covered with an alu- 
del, fo difpofed as that the neck of the cucurbit may be 
received into the body of the aludel, this again is covered 
in like manner with another aludel, and fo on increafing the 
feries according to the volatility of the fubfance opcrated 
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on, the neck of the upper aludel being either flopped with 
a cork or covered with an imperforated capital. See Che- 
miftry, Plate iii. fig. 14. A, the cucurbit, B, a feries of alu- 
dels, C, the capital. It was in an apparatus of this kind, 
that thofe cryiialline fublimates formerly called flowers, as 
flowers of fulphur, of arfenic, of Benzoe, &c. ufed to be 
prepared, when each chemift and druggift manufactured 
thefe articles for his own ufe: but fince the fhops have been 
fupplied for the moft part from large wholefale laboratories, 
the aludel, together with var‘ous other veffels, has been dif- 
carded, and its place fupplied by apparatus of more fimplicity 

id reater expedition. 
~2,LVEARE, in Conchology, a fpecies of Trocuus, 
with a plicated nodulofe fhell, ftriated tranfverfely, and 
adorned with bands of concatenated points, funnel-fhaped um- 
bilicus, and crenulated columella. It is found in India; the 
fhell is coloured with a mixture of green and white, within 

early, and finely annulated. 

ALVEARIUM, in Anatomy, the bottom of the concha, 
or hollow of the auricle, or outer EAR. 

The alvearium auricule is a cavity, terminating at the 
meatus auditorius, wherein that bitter yellowifh excrement is 
collected called cerumen, or ear-wax. 

ALveEARtvu™ alfo fignifics a bee-hive. 

‘The word is formed of a/veus, a channel, or cavity; in al- 
Infion to the a/veoli, or cells, in bee-hives. 

Some of the ancients ufe alfo the word a/vearium for a 
bee-houfe, more ufually called among us APraRy. 

Atveartum is fometimes alfo ufed figuratively, to denote 
a colleGtion. 

In which fenfe, a/vearium amounts to much the fame with 
what we otherwile call thefaurus, cornucopia, or the like. 
Vinc. Boreas has publifhed an a/vearium of law. 

ALVEHEZIT, among Arabian Writers, denotes what 
we ordinarily call falling-flars, or sTAR-SHOT. 

ALVENSLEBEN, in Geography, a bailiwick of Mag- 
deburg, in Germany. 

ALVEOLATE, in Botany, aterm ufed in the fame 
fenfe with favofum, or honey-combed, to exprefs a part that 
is furrowed by oblong depreffions. 

ALVEOLI, in Anatomy, thofe little fockets in the jaws 
wherein the teeth are fet. 

The alveoli are lined with a membrane of exquifite fenfe, 
which feems to be nervous, and is wrapt about the roots of 
each tooth ; from whence, and from the nerve, proceeds that 
pain called odontalgy, or tooth-ach. Of thefe alveoli there 
are ufually 16 in each jaw. : 

Atyeott is more efpecially ufed, among Naturalis, for 
thofe waxen cells in the combs of bees, wherein theiy honey 
is depofited. 

ALVEOLUS, Nauritus Orthocera of the Linnean 
fyftem, in Natural Hijtory, the name of a marine body, 
found frequently foffile, fometimes lodged in the cavity at 
the end of the delemnitz, and fometimes loofe ; and in this 
laft cafe, often fo large, that we cannot fuppofe any de/emnita 
ever to have exifted fo large as to have been able to contain 
it. We do,not meet with thefe at this day in their recent 
ftate, but what we find of them foffile are ever large at one 
end, and tapering to a point at the other, and are compofed 
of feveral hemifpheric cells, like fo many bee-hives jointed 
into one another, and having a /iphunculus, or pipe of com- 
munication, like that in the thick zautilus. Thefe are 
fometimes found perfect and whole, but much more fre- 
-quently truncated, or wanting a part of their fmaller end. 
Klein. 

ALVERD, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of pes 20 leagues fouth-fouth-weit of Ferabad. 
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ALVERNO, a mountain of Italy, in the duchy of 
Tufcany, 10 miles north of Borgo San Sepulchro. 

ALVEROA, a fmall town of Portugal, in Eftrema- 
dura, containing, within a diftriét of one parifh, about 400 
houfes, two leagues from Lifbon. 

ALUESEN, in Botany, a name ufed by fome for the 
pucedanum, or hog’s-FENNEL. 

ALVEUS properly denotes a channel. 

Axveus is applied, by fome Anatomi/ts, to the tumid lac- 
teal branches arifing from the receptaculum chyli under the 
diaphragm. 

Axvevs is alfo ufed in Antiquity, to denote a {mall veffel, 
or boat, made out of the trunk of a fingle tree, by boring or 
cutting it hollow. 

Such was that wherein Romulus and Remus are faid toe 
have been expofed. 

ALVIDONA, in Geography, a fmall place of Naples, 
in Calabria Citra, nine miles north-eaft of Caffano. 

ALVIDUCA, compounded of a/yus and duco, I draw, 
openers of the belly, in the Materia Medica, a term ufed 
by fome writers for LAXATIVE or purgative medicines. 

ALVIGNANO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the country of Lavora, 103 miles eaft of Capua. 

ALVITO, a town of Naples, in the country of Lavora, 
fix miles eaft of Sora. 

Atviro is alfo a {mall town of Portugal,in the province of 
Alentejo, containing about 2000 inhabitants, and a barony. 

ALULA unotha feu /puria, baftard or fpurious wing, in 
Ornithology, is a kind ot appendage to the true and principal 
wing, placed near its outer extremity, at the bafe of the 
primary quill-feathers, and confifts of from three to five {mall 
feathers of the quill kind. 

ALUM, ores of, in Mineralogy. Under this head we in- 
clude all thofe minerals which either contain alum ready 
formed, or are capable of yielding this falt by the proceis 
of manufacture. They may be conveniently divided into 
three families. 1. The faline, all the fpecies of which are 
almoft wholly foluble in water; 2. The earthy-filine, in 
which the foluble particles are diffufed through a large pro- 
portion of earth; 3. The earthy, which containing no alum 
but only the matenals of it, are infoluble and deftitute of 
that {weetifh aftringent tafte, which is characteriftic of the 
two former. 

I. Family—Satine. Tafte aluminous, almoft wholly 
foluble in water. 

Species 1. Capillary alum.—Vitriolum halotrichum, Wer- 

ner.—Haarfaltz, Germ.—Termes timfo, Hung. 

The colour of capillary alum is either pure or yellowith 
white, paffing into ifabella yellow and grey, upon expofure 
to the air. It occurs in long very tender capillary cryftals 
accumulated on an earthy bafe, or amorphous or tooth- 
fhaped. Its external luftre is glafly and generally glimmer- 
ing, advancing fometimes to the little-fhining, in the pure 
white varieties approaching more or lefs to the mother of 
pearl Juftre ;. internally it is fhining or little-fhining with a 
glaffy luftre. The amorphous has a fine, ftrait or curved 
fibrous fraéture. It flies, when broken, into indeterminate 
not particularly fharp fragments. It appears fometimes to 
contain flender columnar diftiné&t concretions: is tran{pa- 
rent, foft, and very brittle ; though each feparate cryttal 
has a flight elafticity: {p. grav. according to: Scopoli 
1.835: has a {weetifh aftringent taite. 

_By the analyfis of Scopoli, it is foluble in three times its 
weight of water, and confifts of alum and fulphated iron. lt 
is met with at Cremnitz and Chemnitz in Hungary, alfo in 
the quick-filver mines of Ydria, where it thas generally been 
miftaken for white vitriol. 
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Plume alum.—Alumen nativum {. plumofiem, 
Werner.—Waturlicher {. feder alaun, Germ. 
Fyiidar alun, Sweed.—Fiaeragtig alaun,Dan. 
Alun de plume, Fy. 

The colour of this fub{tance is yellowifh or greyifh white. 
Its external luftre is dull, but fometimes glimmering, or even 
little-fhining. Jt confifts of flender irregular hair-fhaped 
fibres, either fingle or accumulated, and {lightly adherent 
to each other; is feldom ftalaGitic or amorphous. It is 
ufually opaque, but fometimes alfo tranfparent or femitran{- 
parent. It excites the fame tafte on the tongue as the pre- 
ceding f{pecies. 

It is found efforefcing on bituminous fchiflus at Gottwig 
in Auftria, on grey argillite in Carinthia, in clefts and ca- 
verns on Stromboli, the Solfatara, the grotto of St. Ger- 
mano, Mifeno, and other places in Italy. 

In Klaproth’s Effays is an analyfis of the native alum of 
Mifeno, from which it appears, that 100 parts yield by 
fimple folution and cryftallization 47 of perfect alum, and 
29 more by the addition of the neceffary quantity of pot- 
afh, the remainder being fand with a little felenite, and a 
{mall trace of oxydated iron. 

Species 3. Mountain butter—Vitriolum alumen buty- 

raceum, Werner.—Bergbuiter, Germ. 

Its colour is of a more or lefs dun ifabella yellow, or 
yellowifh brown. It occurs amorphous commonly overlay- 
ing the furface of aluminous fchiftus in lumps or clots. In- 
ternally it is fhining, with a waxy luftre. At firft it is very 
foft, but by expofure to the air it becomes of a middle 
confiftence, between crumbly and compacted, and is then of 
a {trait fhivery fra@ture. Its fragments are indeterminate, 
blunt. Its diftin€ concretions are fmall and fine granular. 
It is tranfparent on the edges, and flightly elattic; feels 
fomewhat unétuous, and leaves on the tongue an acerbly 
{weetifh aftringent ta‘te. 

It occurs in many places where the aluminous fchidtus is 
plentiful, and expofed to the air, as at Mufkaw in the Ober- 
laufitz: is alfo found in Siberta. 

It has not yet been analyfed, but probably differs from the 
preceding, in containing a larger proportion of clay and 
iron ochre. 

Il. Family, Eartiuy-sarine. afte aluminous, very 
little foluble in water. All the ores that belong to the third 
family are occafionally found to have undergone a natural 
change, fimilar to what is produced in them by art at the 
alum manufaétories; in confequence of which they often 
yield, by lixiviation, a variable proportion of alum, and exhi- 
bit the fweetifh aftringent talte peculiar to this falt. 1. 
Upon the purely fulphureous ores or alum-ftone with its 
varieties, this alteration feems to take place by the action 
of fubterranean fire : alum is alfo probably formed in mere 
earthy compounds of filex and alumine, that contain no 
fulphur when they overlie heated fulphureous ftrata, by 
which they are firft cracked and then penetrated with ful- 
phureous acid vapours. Examples of both thefe accur in 
Italy at La Tolfa, not far from Civita Vecchia, and the Sol- 
fatara in the Neapolitan dominions; from 100 parts of 
which Bergman obtained by mere lixiviation eight parts of 
perfect alum. 2. The well known property of pyritous 
and pyrito-bituminous matters to heat, and afford vitriolic 
falts by the combined a¢tion of air and moifture, may alfo be 
traced, though in a flighter degree, in the aluminous ores of 
this defcription ; hence it is that the upper ftrata of the 
fofter alumincus {chiltus, of the alum earth, and the ful- 
phureous peats are occafionally impregnated with alum. 
The marfhy black foil of Arragon, that yields pure alum 
by lixiviation (Bowles’s Spain, p, 388.), appears to be of 
this kind ; alfo the aluminous turf of Helfinborg in Scania 
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(Bergm. Eff. vol. i. 353-)3 and a vein of black carth in the 
Shetland iflands, containing alum and fulphated iron. Alum 
is alfo extraéted from foflil wood in Hefle, (Vogel. p. 322.) 
Springs in the neighbourhood of thefe ftrata fometimes hold 
a little alum in folution, as thofe near Halle (Chym. Ann. 
1788. p. 224.) 

Family ILL. 
In water. 

Species 4. Alum-flone. Argilla aluminaris Tolfenfis,Wern. 

Alumen lapid. calcar. mineralizat. Wall.—Alaun- 
Stein, alaunkalchflein, Germ.—Alunflen, Sweed. 
Alunrig freenteer, Dan.—Pierre alumineu e de la 
Tolfa. Pierre calcaire alumineufe, ¥r—Pietra 
calcinofa aluminofa, Ital. 

Alum-ftone is greyith or yellowifh white, ifabella yellow, or 
hight fmoak grey; amorphous. Its internal luftre is dull, fel- 
dom glimmering. Its fra€ture uneven, fplintery. Fragments 
indeterminately fharp-cornered. It has diitinét conchoidal 
concretions, which might be miltaken for a fine {chiftofe 
texture. Is flightly tranfparent at the edges. Is half-hard 
paffing into hard. Brittle, infipid, feels meagre ; and ad- 
heres {lightly to the tongue. 

Its fp. grav. according to Kirwan, is 2.424. It has an 
earthy {mell, and when projected on a red hot iron it hiffes 
and gives out a black fmoak, a flight fulphureous {mell, and 
the refidue acquires a reddifh cqlour. According to Mon- 
net’s analyfis, it confiits of fulphur and clay, in nearly equal 
proportions, together with a little iron and potafh. Berg- 
man found it to contain about 43 fulphur and inflammable 
matter, 35 alumine, and 22 filex. 

It is found in mafles and veins running through argillace- 
ous rocks at La Tolfa, in the flates of the church, and in 
the ore from which the Roman alum is prepared. A vol- 
canic origin has been generally attributed to it, but appa- 
rently without reafon, as the veins of La Tolfa have been 
traced into the Apennines. It was formerly fuppofed to be 
moftly calcareous,as isevident fromthe fynonims quoted above. 
La Metherie (Theorie de la Terre, vol. i. p. 215.) has 
hazarded an opinion that it is principally alum fuperfaturated 
with alumine, and therefore earthy and infoluble. This is a 
notion which derives high probability from the recent ana- 
lyfis of this ore, by Vauquelin (An. de Chem, vol. xxii. 
p- 275-) who obtained from it 


Eartruy—no aluminous tafte—not foluble 


Alumine - - 43.92 
Sulphuric acid 25. 
Potafhh - - 3.08 


Waters its =e 
Silex - - - 24. 


100.00 

A fimilar kind of ore has been difcovered in rocks near 
Poliniere in Brittany. 

Species 5. Alum-flate. luminous [chiffus, alaunfchiefer, 
Germ.—Alun feifer, Sweed.— Ardoife alumi- 
neufe,; Fr.—Lavagna aluminofa, \tal.—Timso 
pala, Hung. Kwaffzowoi fchifer, Ruff. 

Of this there are two varieties. 

Var. 1. Common alum-flate.  Gemeiner alaunfchiefer, 
Germ.—4rgilla aluminaris Jchiflofa vulgaris, 
‘Werner. 

Its colour is bluifh black, fometimes greyifh black. 
Amorphous, or in concentric balls imbedded in the ftrata. 
Its internal luftre is glimmering, or dull. Fraéture ftrait 
or curved flaty. It flies when broken into broad fhivers, or 
trapezoidal fragments, Gives a grey ftreak ; feels rather 
fmooth but meagre. Is foft, brittle, and but little claftic. 

Var. 2. Shining alum-flate.— Glunzender alaunjfchiefer, 

Germ.—4rgilla aluminaris {chiflofa nitida, W sag 
t 
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Tt is of a bluith black colour, generally paffing into the 
iron black—occurs amorphous, in large ftrata. ‘lhe luftre 
of its parallel fracture is fhining or even brightly fhining, 
with a luftre between common and femi-metallic: that of its 
crofs fracture is dull, or at moft glimmering. Fracture 
thick and curved flaty, feldom thin flaty. Its fragments 
therefore are fometimes thick and fometimes thin fhivery. 
It feels fmooth; is half hard; brittle; and but little 
elaftic. 

Both varieties are found in Norway, at Whitby in Eng- 
land, in Sweden, in Saxony, and various other provinces in 
Germany. The alum of Great Britain and the north of 
Europe is almott entirely made of it, for which ufe the fecond 
variety is faid to be the beft adapted. It commonly 
occurs in the neighbourhood of coal, and feems to differ 
in no refpect from the bituminous fhale impregnated with 
pyrites. 

Species 6. Alum-earth — Pyritaceous clay, alaun erde 

Germ.—Argilla aluminaris bituminofa, Werner. 
Aluyjard, Sweed.—Terre alumineufe, Fr.— 
Timfos fold, Hung. 

Tt has alight or dark blackifh brown, brownifh black, 
or blackifh grey colour. Occurs in large ftrata of earthy 
or irregularly flaty maffes. It is generally dull, but when 
containing fcattered particles of mica, becomes occafionally 
glimmering. Its fracture is between compa¢t earthy and 
imperfectly flaty. Its fragments are partly flaky and partly 
irregularly blunt cornered. Its ftreak has a feeble luftre. 
It is very foft, and may be rubbed to powder between the 
fingers ; is brittle, and of very little elatticity. 

When placed among burning coals, it generally blazes 
a little; and when moiftened and expofed to the air in 
large quantities, it heats and not unfrequently inflames. 
From 100 parts-of it, after torrefattion, Klaproth obtained 
ro alum, 7.25 fulphated iron, 2.25 fulphated lime, and 1 
fulphated magnefia. 

It is found in alluvial and fecondary ftrata, and is inti- 
mately connected with bituminous wocd, alum flate, and 
coal fhale. Is ufed in the manufa€ture- of alum in 
Germany. 

Lenz, Verfuch der Mineralien—Widenman, handbuch 
der Mineralogie.-—Lametherie, Theorie de la terre. —Berg- 
man’s Effays—Klaproth’s analytical Eifays.— Kirwan’s 
Mineralogy. 

ALUM, Manufadure of- 

In order to appreciate rightly the peculiar advantages or 
difadvantages of the feveral methods of manufacturing this 
falt, it will be neceflary to enter into a previous enquiry con- 
_cerning the nature and proportions of its elements, and the 
different chemical varietics of alum, which have hitherto 
been confounded under the fame name. 


3 § t. Analyfis and Compofition of Alum. 


The identity of the earthy bafe of alum with pure clay, 
was firit afcertained by Geofiroy and Hellot, and the fuc- 
ceflive experiments of Pott, Margraaf, and Macquer, upon 
the fame fubject, put an end to the controverfy concerning 
the nature of aluminous earth, which has ever fince been 
univerfally received as the fame with pure clay or alumine, 
according to the reformed nomenclature. he acid in 
alum has always been confidered as the fulphuric, and the 
only queftion among chemiits on this head is whether the 
acid is neceffarily in excefs. A folution of alum reddens 
‘litmus paper, and exhibits other properties of an uncom- 
bined acid; but on the other hand it is contended b 
Morveau,that cryftallization and edulcoration would effeciu- 
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ally feparate any fuch excefs, and therefore that the change 
of vegetable colours is not an unequivocal proof of fuper- 
abundant acid. Referving the confideration of this and fim1- 
lar cafes till we come to treat of the article saTURATION, it 
is fuflicient to obferve here, as indeed Bergman has clearly 
fhewn, that the acid exifts in alum with two very different 
degrees of affinity. By the action of iron filings on a folu- 
tion of alum, all the figns of uncombined or loofely adher- 
ing acid are deftroyed, fulphated iron is produced, and a 
white earthy precipitate takes place, confifting of the alum 
deprived of a fmall portion of its acid, but ftill retaining 
the greater part, as may-be proved by the further decom- 
pofition of it by a cauftic alkali; and to this fuperabun- 
dant or flightly combined acid, is entirely owing the tafte, 
the folubility, and moft of the other external charaéters of 
the falt. 

The camponent parts of alum, according to Bergman, 
are 38 fulphuric acid, 18 alumine, and 44 water of cryttal- 
lization. Obferving, however, that thofe folutions, which 
contained a great excefs of fulphuric acid could not be 
brought to cryftallization by the addition of lime, foda or 
barytes ; but only by means of potafh or ammonia ; finding 
alfo fulphat of potafh in many fpecies of alum, he appears 
often induced to believe that the alum of commerce is a triple 
falt confilting of fulphuric acid, alumine and potafh. The 
fubje&t remained in this ftate of uncertainty till it came under 
the notice of the moft eminent analy{t of modern times, the 
accurate and indefatigable Vauquelin, to whofe admirable 
Memoir on the combinations of alumine with fulphuric acid, 
we are indebted for the final illuftration of a queftion of equal 
importance to the chemift and manufaéturer. 

In order to afcertain the component parts of alum, and 
to determine the neceffity and peculiar agency of alkalies in 
its preparation, he diffolved in pure fulphurie acid fome alu- 
mine equally pure; the folution was evaporated feveral 
times to drynefs to drive off the excefs of acid, and the dry 
and pulverulent refidue being then re-diffolved in water, was 
brought by evaporation to various ftates of {pecific gravity 
for the purpofe of cryftallization ; but, notwithitanding every 
precaution, a foft magma, confilting of cryftalline flakes, was 
all that could be procured. The folution, which had thus 
conitantly refufed of itfelf to afford cryttallized alum, began 
to depofit fome immediately on the addition of a few drops 
of potafh, and by gradually adding the alkali, drop by drop 
as the depofition of alum ceafed, the whole was converted 
into pure alum, without the fmalleit mixture of fulphated 
potath. : 

Another portion of the fame pure aluminous fulphat was 
mixed with carbonated foda, but without obtaining any cry- 
{tals. Nor were lime or barytes more efficacious. 

Hence it appears plainly that the ufe of potafh is not 
merely to engage the excefs of acid, otherwife foda, barytes 
and lime, ought to have produced the fame effe@. Again, 
if potafh and ammonia unite only to the fuperabundant acid, 
the fulphats of potafh and ammonia fhould occafion no change 
in the pure aluminous fulphat ; but, on the contrary, if they 
form an effential conftituent part of alum, then they fheuld 
produce the fame effects when combined with fulphurie acid, 
as when pure. Yo afcertain this, a folution of fulphated 
alumine was mixed with a few drops of {ulphat of potafh, 
the immediate effect of which was the produétion of oétahes 
dral cryftals of alum. Sulphat of ammonia produced the 
fame refult. 

It might full, perhaps, be objefted that the aétion of thefe 
falts, as they are remarkably greedy of fulphuric acid, deter: 
mined the cryftallization of the alum, by the fimple abforp- 
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tion of fuperfluous acid. In order to determine this, fome 
uncryftallizable aluminous fulphat was mixed with acidulous 
fulphat of potafh, and afforded as great an abundance of 
alum as when the neutral fulphat of potafh was made ufe of. 
Hence, no doubt can remain concerning the influence and 
particular mode of ation exercifed by j:otafh and ammonia 
in the manufacture of alum. 

The experiments of Bergman and of feveral other che- 
mifts afcertained, that when a folution of common alum is 
boiled with a quantity of pure alumine, this lait combines 
with it, and forms a peculiar falt infoluble in water, known 
by the name of neutral aluminous fulphat, or alum faturated 
with its own earth. To this fact was added another of equal 
importance, by Vauquelin, namely, that the earthy falt thus 
precipitated retains its potafh or ammonia, for by digeftion 
in dilute fulphuric acid, it is diffolved, and affords octahedral 
cryftals of alum ; it even appears from the memoir of this 
philofopher quoted above, that the prefence of one of the 
two alkalies is neceflary to the formation of this neutralized 
alum. To an uncryttallizable folution of fulphated alumine 
perfectly free from alkali, he added fome pure alumine, and 
found that a part of it was diflolved to the complete fatura- 
tion of the acid, but that no precipitation teok place; hav- 
ing then added a few drops of fulphat of potafh, a precipitate 
was depofited fhortly after, poflefling all the properties of 
the foregoing faturated alum. Hence is eftablifhed the ne- 
ceffity of fulphated potafh or ammonia, to enable alum, by 
combining with a larger proportion of its bafe, to pafs to the 
earthy flate. 

The alum of commerce always contains fulphat of potafh 
either alone or mixed with fulphated ammonia, and as it is 
often of confequence to the manufacturer to know the abfo- 
lute and relative proportions of thefe falts, the following me- 
thod of analyfis may be had recourfe to. Firft, let a {mall 
piece of the alum be reduced to powder, and mingled with 
a folution of cauftic potafh in fufficient quantity to decom- 
pofe it entirely: if then, upon gently heating, it gives out 
an ammoniacal odour, as is generally the cafe, this indi- 
cates the prefence of fulphated ammonia. Having obtained 
this indication, let two or three hundred grains of the alum 
be diffolved in diftilled water and put into a tubulated retort, 
and then add quick-lime, equal in weight to the falt: by 
making this mixture boil for about twenty minutes, the 
whole of the ammonia will be expelled, and may be con- 
denfed by cold water in the receiver, or a Woulfe’s appara- 
tus: this ammoniacal liquor, being then carefuily faturated 
with fulphuric acid and cryftallized, will fhew the quantity 
of fulphated ammonia. The refidue in the retort being 
mixed with warm water and filtered, a clear liquor will be 
obtained, containing the fulphat of potafh, with fome fele- 
nite ; this latter will be precipitated by boiling and evapora- 
tion, and the remaining fluid will then depofit the fulphat of 
potath in a eryftalline form. When the previous aflay does 
not indicate the prefence of ammonia, the alum is to be 
decompofed by cauftic ammonia, the precipitate is to be well 
waihed, and the liquors being added together, are to be 
gently evaporated to drynefs; the falt thus obtained is to 
be heated in a crucible till it ceafes to exhale white vapours 
of ammoniacal fulphat, and the refidue is fulphat of potath. 


§.2. Manufacture of Alum from the faline-earthy ores. 


The only place where this kind of ore is found in fufficient 
abundance to be worth working, is at the Solfatara, a few 
miles from Naples. The Solfatara, called by the ancients 
Forum Vulcani, Campi Leucogei, is a {mall plain, at the top of 
a hill, covered with a white foil, and exhaling fulphureous 
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vapours which, during the night, emit a pale blue Jambent 
light: the ground, even at the furface, is confiderably warm, 
proceeding, no doubt, from fubterranean fire. It has con« 
tinued in nearly the fame {tate from the age of Pliny to the 
prefent time, and is celebrated by this author in his Natural 
Hiftory (lib. xxxv. ch. 50.) for its fulphur, but not for its 
alum, as the Abbé Mazeas affirms. On the contrary, by 
his omiffion of the Campi Leucogei, when mentioning the 
various places from which alum was then procured, it is plain 
that the eftablifhment of the alum works of the Solfatara is 
of more recent origin. ‘I'he white clayey foil of this plain, 
being conftantly penetrated by fulphureous vapours, and the 
exhalations during the night being for the moft part mixed 
with the dew, and thus returned upon the furface, caufe it 
to be covered with a light faline eflorefcence. This, to- 
gether with the earth to which it adheres, is daily colleGted 
and diftributed into leaden cauldrons, fo as to fill about two- 
thirds of their capacity ; water is then added, till it ftands 
about three or four inches above the furface of the clay, and 
this, in a few hours, by the affiftance of the natural heat of 
the ground in which the cauldrons are fet almoft up to the 
brim, extracts the alum diffufed through the clay, and de- 
pofits it in rough cryftals on its furface. Thefe cryftals 
being taken out and wathed in the mother liquor, are put 
with frefh water into other boilers, and again diffolved as be- 
fore, by the natural heat of the ground; the folution is 
then run through a filter into large wooden coolers, and in 
a day or two affords a large quantity of pure colourlefs cry- 
ftals. Hence it appears that the alum exifts ready formed 
in the earth of the Solfatara, and the whole of the manu- 
facturing part is reduced merely to lixiviation and purifica- 
tion. ‘The proportion of falt muft neceflarily be very vari- 
able, thofe parts that are expofed to the rain, and that lie 
above the general level, will contain the leait. A fpecimen 
that was analyzed by Bergman yielded eight per cent. of 
alum. The Abbé Mazeas, from fix pounds of the earth, 
procured, by lixiviation, two pounds and a half of cryftals, 
or about 41 per cent. The alum itfelf has not yet beea 
analyzed ; it feems probable, however, that its alkaline part 
is entirely potafh. 


§ 3. Manufadure of Alum from alum-ftone. 


Tt is at La Volfa, not far from Civita Vecchia, in the 
Roman flate, that the manufacture of alum from this fpecies 
of ore is principally carried on. Ail the alum known in 
commerce by the name of Roman alum is thus prepared, as 
well as the Levant or Smyrnaalum. 

The ore of La Tolfa forms veins of confiderable hardnefs, 
which are feparated by means of blafting from the reft of the 
rock ; the pieces thus obtained are brought to the caicining 
oven, which is merely a hole dug in a rifing ground, four or 
five feet in diameter, and from five to fix in depth, with a 
lateral gallery, communicating with the open air, and the 
bottom of the furnace. The bottom being covered with 
faggots of brufh-wood, the pieces of ore are {fkilfully 
laid over them, fo as to form a kind of hollow vault, between 
the interftices of which is an ample paffage for the fmoke. 
As foon as the fire is kindled and the flame begins to appear 
between the ftones, a workman is at hand to regulate the 
combuttion, that it may be neither too great nor too feeble ; 
in the courfe of from three to five hours the fmoke begins 
to decreafe, and the fire burns brightly; this 1s allowed to go 
on till the fmell of burning fulphur begins to be prevalent, 
which is a fign that the ore 1s {ufficiently roafted. The fire 
is now raked out, and the ftones are left to cool. The 
fign of this fir procefs being well conducted, is, that 
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the ore has now acquired the fweetifh aftringent tafte of 
alum. 

The fecond procefs begins by piling the calcined ftones 
- in long beds, ona floping floor, the lower fide of which is 
terminated by a ditch of water, extending along its whole 
length; from this ditch the beds are frequently fprinkled, 
and the water draining from them returns again into the 
refervoir. In about a fortnight the ftones begin to crack 
and break down, and are at length, in forty days, more or 
lefs, overfpread with a reddifh eflorefcence, and reduced into 
a kind of pafte. A leaden boiler is now half filled with 
water, and when hot, frefh portions of the prepared ore are 
continually ftirred in till a folution of fufficient ftrength is 
procured ; the liquor as yet turbid is drawn off into another 
boiler, where it is fubjeéted to a very gentle evaporation, 
at the fame time that it becomes clear by the depofition of 
its earth. Having arrived at the point of cryftallization, it 
is transferred by means of a pipe into a {quare wooden veflel, 
eight feet high by five wide, fo conltructed as to be readily 
taken to pieces ; after remaining here fora few days, the 
mother water is poured out, to be boiled again with frefh 
alum ore in the firft cauldron, and the cryftals, when dried, 
are ready for fale. 

From this account of the procefs, by an eye-witnefs (the 
Abbé Mazeas), it would appear that no potafh or ammonia 
is added to the lixivium ; it follows, therefore, that one or 
both thefe alkalies muft be found in the ore, and this is 
aCtually the cafe, according to the analyfis, by Vauquelin, 
already quoted in the preceding article. 

The nature of this ore has been long mifunderftood, as 
well as the rationale of its manufaCture, and the analyfes of 
it undertaken by Bergman and Monnet have only ferved to 
perpetuate the error. Both thefe chemifts founda large pro- 
‘portion of fulphur in it, while Vauquelin finds only fulphuric 
acid; this apparent contradiction, however, may ealily be 
reconciled, by confidering that the ore contains carbonaceous 
matter enough to blacken it, and to give out a light flame 
when powdered and fpread on a hot iron; hence, if the 
analyfis of Bergman and Monnet was begun by dittillation 
in a clofe retort, as it probably was, the decompofition of 
the acid and produétion of fulphur is readily accounted for. 
Admitting then the proportions of this ore, as afcertained 
by Vauquelin, to be fufficiently correct, viz. alumine 43.92 ; 
fulphuric acid 25.; potafh 3.08; water 4.3; filex 24.; it 
ought to be conlidered as a native faturated alum, with 
-excefs of earth and deficiency of alkali, intimately mixed 
with filex and inflammable matter. The aétion of the fire 
in the roafting is to drive off the inflammable matter, and 
from the fweet aluminous tafte which is thus communicated 
to the ore, notwithftanding the lofs by volatilization of part 
of its fulphuric acid, it feems alfo to effect a feparation be- 
tween the alum and the excefs of earth. The fubfequent 
eracking and breaking down upon expofure to the air and 
moifture, is probably caufed by the abforption of water of 
eryftallization. 

But though a confiderable proportion of alum is thus ob- 
tained, without the addition of potafh, it may be worth 
while to enquire whether a larger quantity might not be 
procured by a trifling additional expence. The alum of 
La Tolfa contains by Vauquelin’s analyfis 

49. fulphat of alumine 
7. fulphat of potafh 
44. water 
100 
find according to Kirwan, (on the proportion of real acid, 
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&c. 1799,) 100 parts fulphat of potafh are compofed of 
54.8 potafh and 45.2 fulphuric acid; and 100 parts alum of 
63.75 alumine and 36.25 fulphuric acid. Therefore, the 
25 parts fulphuric acid in the ore require 37.1 alumine and 
4-5 potath. But the ore only contains at moit 3.08 potafh, 
fo that no more than 16 parts of fulphuric acid will be con- 
verted into alum; the remaining 9. will be left in combination 
with alumine in the mother water; and this agrees with the 
obfervation of Mazeas, who fpeaks of an unétuous acid, 
cMlorefcent falt being left in the refidue of the lixiviated ore. 
The g parts of acid that are thus loft, may, however, be 
converted into alum, by the addition of 1.42 potafh, or 
about 3. fulphat of potath. 

From thefe data the ore of La Tolfa ought to yield by 
the prefent method of working it 78.5 per cent. of cryltal- 
lized alum; or by the addition of 3 per cent. fulphat of 
potath, 125 per cent. of cry{tallized alum. In this calculation, 
however, no allowance has been made for the fulphuric acid 
volatilized in the roafting, and that portion of the falt which 
cannot be extracted by lixiviation in the large way from the 
prepared ore ; both thefe circumftances will, no doubt, di- 
minith confiderably the produce of alum, but the proportions 
muft vary much according to the {kill and attention of the 
manufacturer. 


§ 4. Manufadure of Alum from the Pyritous ores. 


All the European alum, except what is manufaétured at 
Solfatara and La Tolfa, as defcribed in the preceding fec- 
tions, is prepared from the alum flate or alum earth, and 
thefe containing only the remote principles of this falt, a 
much more complicated procefs is required than where the 
alum exifts ready formed in the ore. 

The only neceffary ingredients in the pyrito-aluminous 
ores are clay, and pyrites, or fulphuret of iron. Befides 
thefe, however, there is generally a variable proportion of 
bitumen, lime, and magnefia. he beft alum is procured 
from the black micaceous fpecies in which the pyrites is 
thoroughly diffeminated through the mafs in fuch {mall par- 
ticles as to be indiftinguifhable from the reft. Such, how- 
ever, as contains even large nodules of pyrites, is very ca~ 
pable of being manufactured, much of the Swedifh ore 
being of this kind. 

The firft thing to be done is to difpofe the pyrites to 
decompofe into fulphat of iron, (green vitriol), and this at 
the manufacture of Flone, in the department of Ourte, in 
France, is brought about by fimple expofure of the’ ore to 
the ation of air and moifture ; this ore, however, is of the 
very beft kind, moderately foft, free from bitumen, and with 
the ingredients well mixed, and even with thefe advantages, 
the procefs requires three years. ‘The more ftony and bitu- 
minous kinds, fuch as thofe of England and Sweden, are 
fubjected to a previous roafting. For this purpofe a layer 
of billet wood or coals is placed on a floor of rammed clay, 
and fet fire to; upon this are thrown by degrees moderately 
{mall pieces of unburnt ore, till a ftratum is formed, about 
half a foot in thicknefs; thefe prefently take fire, by their 
own bitumen, and are then covered with a ftratum of nearly 
the fame thicknefs of ore that has been already roafted and 
lixiviated ; to this fucceedsa layer of unburnt ore, and thus 
alternate layers, eight or nine in number, are gradually 
added, till the pile is completed. Care is taken by prote¢t- 
ing it from heavy rains, and covering thofe parts expofed to 
the wind, to keep up the heat of a moderate equable degree 
till the bitumen being confumed, the fire goes out of itfelf. 
If the ore is now examined it will be found to be of areddifh 
colour, containing a fmall quantity of fulphated iron and 

alumine, 
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alumine, and in fome of the Swedifh manufadtories 13 ac- 
cordingly lixiviated without any further preparation. Inthe 
Englifh and German alum-works, however, the roafted ore 
is watered lightly, and expofed for a greater or lefs time to 
the action of the air, by which the fulphur of the pyrites ts 
more completely oxygenated, and in confequence a larger 
proportion of alum is obtained. In the manufactory of 
Flone, already mentioned, the fingularly judicious pra¢tice 
isobferved, of lightly roafting the ore after {pontaneous 
efforefcence. 

The acid being thus developed, and in part united to the 
alumine, the procefs of lixiviation takes place. Yor this 
purpofe the ore ‘is thrown into large refervoirs of ftone or 
wood, furnifhed with a falfe bottom, to ferve the purpofe of 
a filter; water is then poured on, and remains for twenty- 
four hours or more, in which time it diffolves the greater 
part of the falts; this being let out by means of a cock 
fixed nearly level with the bottom of the refervoir, a frefh 
quantity of water is added, in order to exhautft the ore of all 
foluble matter. The fecond lixivium is weaker than the 
firft, but is afterwards concentrated by being ufed inftead of 
water for the firft lixiviation of the next parcel of ore. The 
water with which the lixiviation is performed is cold, and it 
might feem at firft to be an obvious improvement to make 
ufe of boiling water; the experiment has, however, been 
tried without the defired refult, the increafed ftrength of the 
lixivium not being adequate to the time and expence of 
fuel. Where the lixivium is kept in large refervoirs, ex- 
pofed to the weather, much depends on the drynefs of the 
feafon, a few heavy rains weakening the liquor to fuch a de- 
gree, as to add confiderably to the coft of boiling down. In 
Sweden and the northern countries, various attempts have 
been made to concentrate the liquor by freezing, but the 
fuccefs has not anfwered expeétation ; for a faturated folu- 
tion of alum congeals at nearly the fame temperature with 
common water. 

The procefs of boiling down fucceeds to that of lixivia- 
tion, and is always performed in leaden boilers, copper being 
for the moft part too dear a material, and iron being at- 
tended with the inconvenience of decompofing alum. ‘I'he 
lixivium is mixed in the boiler with the mother-water of a 
preceding boiling, and this is done either by filling the 
boiler with a mixture of mother-water and liquor, and fup- 
plying the lofs by evaporation with frefh liquor, or by filing 
the boiler at firft with liquor, and fupplying the waite by the 
above mixture. The evaporation lafts from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours, according to the proportion of mother- 
water. In Saxony, where the proportion of mother-water 
is large, and the lixivium is brought to a high degree of con- 
-centration, the boiling continues without interruption for 
eight days. At the end of thefe refpective periods the fpe- 
cific gravity of the liquor is aflayed by a leaden hydrometer, 
or, with greater exactnefs, by filling a bottle of known fize 
with the liquor, and then, by weighing it, to afcertain the 
comparative fpecific gravity between it and water. This 
being done, an alkaline folution is added, and the firft eryf- 
tallization is brought about. In the Saxon manufaCtories, 
where the liquor is uncommonly concentrated, as foon as the 
evaporation is finifhed the contents of the boiler are let out 
into a refervoir, where they are ftrongly agitated for half an 
hour, during which time a certain proportion of foap- 
makers lees and putrefied urine is added; and the liquor 
being then let into another vat, the cryftals of alum begin 
immediately to be depofited; at the end of a few days the 
mother-water is laded out, and the eryftals are collected and 
wafhed. The method followed in the Englifh works differs 
fomewhat from the Saxon prattice; in thefe, when the li- 
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quor appears by the hydrometer to be fufficiently evaporated, 
the fire 1s withdrawn from the boiler, and a ftream of impure 
alkaline lixivium, from kelp and foap-maker’s afhes, is let into 
the liquor already in the boiler ; at the fame time the cock 


at the bottom of the boiler is turned, fo as to allow the con-~ 


tents of it to flow into a refervoir, by which management the 
two. liquors are fpeedily and effeCtually mixed. It remains 
in this refervoir for three hours, during which it depofits an 
earthy and ferruginous fediment by the aétion of the alkali, 
and becomes of a clearer colour ; it is now transferred inte 
another large vat, and has its {pecific gravity again taken, 
according to which a greater or le{s quantity of putrid urine is 
added to lower it to the proper ftandard; being then agitated 
brifkly for a quarter of an hour it is left at reft, and in the 
courfe of five days the cryftals are depofited. In fome French 
and Swedifh manufaétories the liquor, after being boiled down, 
is merely agitated for fome time without adding any alkali, 
and then paffed into the cryftallizing tub. The rough alum 
being wafhed in order to feparate it from the green vitriol 
which is depofited along with it, is put into a {mall pan with 
a little water, and when diffolved and boiling hot, fome bul- 
locks blood, or other fimilar fubftance, is ufually added for 
the peipere of clarification: when this is effected, the liquor 
is run fnto cafks, where the cryftals are depofited in large 
maffes ; after ten or twelve days the mother-water is poured 
out, and the falt, being then dried, is ready for fale. By 
keeping in mind the analyfis and experiments in § 1. of this 
article, it is eafy to underftand the rationale of the manufac- 
ture, as well as the advantages and faults of each procefs. As 
foon as the pyrites is converted into fulphat of iron, whether 
byroafting or by fpontaneous efflorefcence, it begins to be gra- 
dually decompofed by the lime and magnefia that may hap- 
pen to be in the ore, therefore the lefs there is of thefe two 
earths, the greater ceteris paribus will be the produce of alum. 
Clay is incapable of decompofing fulphat of iron ; but by ex- 
pofure to the air, efpecially when affifted by the action of 
heat, the metal becomes highly oxygenated, and is no longer 
combinable «,ith the acid which then unites with the clay, 
as being the fub{tance in the ore of next affinity. Hence 
arifes the advantage of the praCtice at Flone of roafting the 
ore afier the formation of the fulphat of iron. We have al- 
ready feen in § 1. that fulphat of alumine, even with excefs 
of earth, is foluble in water, but that it becomes infoluble on 
the addition of potafh; on this account, therefore, coal, 
which contains little or no potafh, is a far preferable fuel for 
roalting the ore than wood which yields a great deal, as all 
the alum, thus rendered incapable of extraction by lixivia- 
tion, is loft. The bitumen in the ores, however, diminifhes 
the confumption of wood, and the lixivium confifts of the 
fulphats of iron, of alumine, of lime, and magnefia. By long 
boiling and evaporation the iron becomes fo far oxygenated, 
that the addition of an alkali will decompofe the fulphat of 
iron, rather than the fulphat of alumine. If the alkaliis ever 
fo little in excefs, the aluminous fulphat will be the next de- 
compofed ; this is therefore to be carefully ayoided. Nor is 
the kind of alkali a matter of indifference, for fince only am- 
monia and potafh are capable of forming crytftallizable alum, 
it would appear that the ufe of foda in the Englifh manufac- 
tories might be advantageoufly fuperfeded by potafh; in- 
deed the chief ufe of the kelp feems to confiit in the potafh 
which this impure foda contains. The principal thing to be 
attended to in the boiling down is to bring the liquor to fuch 
a degree of concentration, that the alum fhall be depofited 
with as little as poffible of the other falts. 

The mother-water, when thrown away, holds in folution 
fulphats of potafh or foda, and fulphat of magnefia, the ex- 
traction of which was made the fubject of one of Lord es 
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donald’s patents, but we believe the profits have not yet an- 
{wered the expence, 

The nature of alum, and confequently the true theory of 
its manufacture, has only been known fince the publication 
of Vauquelin’s excellent memoir on the fubject in the An- 
nales de Chimie ; it is not furprifing, therefore, that all the 
long-eftablifhed procefles fhould. be more or lels defective. 
Perhaps the following method would be found to combine 
more advantages, and be fubject to, fewer inconveniences than 
any which has been hitherto put into praétice. The ore 
fhould be firft lightly roafted with coal to drive off the bitu- 
men, and forward the decompofition of the pyrites, which 
may be further accelerated by moderate waterings, and expo- 
fure of frefh furfaces to the action of the air. When faline 
efforefcences appear at the top of the heaps of ore, and 
their interior, upon being dug into, alfo feems penctrated 
with white faline particles, let the ore be difpofed in alter- 
nate ftrata with coal, and again roa{ted, fo as to decompofe 
as much as poflible of the fulphated iron, and combine the 
acid with the clay ; the flower and more gently this procefs 
can be carried on, the more completely will its object be an- 
fwered. The lixivium obtained from this roafted ore will 
confiit chiefly of fulphated alumine, nearly faturated with 
earth, but, on account of the abfence of potath, perfectly 
feluble. By the fubfequent boiling and agitation, part of 
the fulphat of iron would be decompofed, and this oxydation 
of the iron might perhaps be {till further effected, by pouring 
the liquor through heaps of faggots, expofed to the wind, as 
‘is done in the hou/eés of graduation for brine in France and Ger- 
many. ‘The ferruginous and felenitic fediments being now 
allowed to fettle, the clear liquor ought to be transferred 
into another refervoir, and there mixed with a hot folution of 
acidulous fulphat of potafh, fuch as remains after the diftil- 
lation of aquafortis from nitre and fulphuriec acid ; cryttals 
will be immediately depofited of an alum much purer than 
common ; and thefe, by a further clarification, may be made 
equal to that of La Tolfa. 


§ 5. Manufadure of Alum by Chaptal’s procefs. 


An attempt had been made, but with little fuccefs, at the 
manufaCtory of Javelle near Paris, to prepare alum by the di- 
reét combination of its conttituent principles ; but it was not 
till the admirable and decifive experiments, in the large way, 
by Chaptal, publifhed by him in the genuine fpirit of philo- 
fophic liberality, that the practicability of this method could 
be faid to be eftablifhed. According to the modern way of 
preparing sutpHuRic acip, the requisite proportions of 
fulphur and nitre being mixed together, are brought to com- 
buition in a clofed chamber lined with lead; the fulphur is 
thus acidified and converted into vapour, which by degrees 
unites with the water that overfpreads the floor of the cham- 
ber, and forms a liquid, diluted, fulphuric acid. A fimilar 
procefs was inftituted by Chaptal, only fubftituting dried 
clay for the water; the refult of which was fo favourable, 
that a large manufaCtory on the fame plan was fet on foot ; 
which, having continued in full aGtivity for feveral years, and 
producing alum only inferior to that of La Tolfa, merits 
a particular defcription. 

The chamber in which the combutftion is performed is 91 
feet long, 48 feet wide, and 31 feet in height to the pitch of 
the roof. The walls are of common mafonry, lined with a 
moderately thick eoating of white plafter; the floor is a 
pavement of bricks, fet in a mortar, compofed of baked and 
unbaked clay ; and this firft pavement is covered by a fecond, 
in which the bricks are made to overlie the joints of the 
lower ones, and are themfelves firmly connected to each 
other by a cement, compofed of equal parts of pitch, tur- 
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pentine, and wax, made beiling hot, and poured between 
the joints inftead of mortar. ‘The roof is of wocd, and the 
beams are fet at much lefs diftances than common ; they are 
alfo channelled with deep longitudinal grooves, for the pur- 
pofe of receiving the planks that fill up the fpace between 
the beams ; fo that the whole of this great arca of carpentry 
does not prefent a fingle nail, ‘The chamber thus con- 
ftruéted was covered on the fides and top with a layer of the 
cement jult mentioned, applied as hot as poffible fo as to pe- 
netrate into all the pores of the wood and platter; three more 


‘fucceffive layers were then laid on, and the laft was polifhed 


fo as to prefent an uniform, even, folid face. In order to 
prevent the wood-work of the cicling from warping, it was 
covered on the outfide with a thick coating of cement, anda 
light roof of tiles was laid over the whole. By fubftituting 
this cement for a lining of lead, a vaft faving was effected in 
the firft expence; and it has been found, by long experience, 
to require much fewer repairs than even lead itfelf. 

The clay ought to be of the pureft kind, fuch as pipe-clay 5 
that it may contain neither hme nor magnefia, and as little 
as poffible of iron, It is to be tempered with water, and 
made into balls five or fix inches in diameter; thefe being 
dried in the fun, are afterwards calcined in a furnace ; the 
firft effect of the heat is to blacken them, but foon after they 
become red hot, the carbonaceous matter which caufes the 
blacknefs is burnt out. Being thus withdrawn from the fire 
and cooled, they are broken down into {mall fragments, 
and fpread on the floor of the chamber. In this ftate they 
are expofed to the vapour of fulphuric acid from the com- 
buftion of fulphur and nitre ; and ina few days the pieces 
are obferved to crack and open, and to be penetrated with 
flender faline cryftals. ‘The earth being. at length covered 
with efforefcences, it is removed from the chamber, and ex- 
pofed to the air under fhelter of a fhed, that the acid may 
obtain its higheft degree of oxygenation, and become tho- 
roughly united with the earth. It is now lixiviated, and the 
liquor contains, in folution, little elfe than acidulous fulphat 
of alumine : this being boiled down to the proper confiftence, 
a folution of fulphated potath (being the refidue in the pots 
of combuttion from which the fulphuric acid was produced 
in the chamber, and confilting of the alkaline bafe of the 
nitre combined with fome of the fulphuric acid) is poured in, 
and the liquor being then transferred. into a large vat, per- 
feet cryftals of alum are fhortly depofited, which are after- 
wards refined in the ufual manner. 

The advantages of this procefs are numerous. It may be 
carried on whenever a fupply of proper clay can be had. The 
{pace taken up by the works is much lefs extenfive than 
what is required according to the common methods. The 
whole manufacture is performed in at moft one-third of the 
time ufually neceffary. A large quantity of fuel is faved. 
The extraneous falts in the mother-water are fewer; an im- 
portant ufe is made of the refidual fulphat of potafh ; and 
Jaftly, the alum itfelf is much purer, and almoft equally well 
adapted to fix the delicate dyes as that of La Tlfa, the 
commercial price of which is generally about double that of 
the Englifh alum. 


/ § 6. Brunfwick Alum. 


The dilute red colour of the roch alum, and the flefh-co~ 
loured efflorefcences with which its cry{tals are covered, being 
its diftinguifhing character ameng the merchants, oceafioned 
two brothers of the name of Gravenhorit to manufacture, 
fome years ago, a fpurious imitation of it at Brunfwick. We 
know not whether the manufacture is ftill carried on or not 3 
but if it is, the public will be benefited by the communi- 
cation of an eafy method of detecting the counterfeit, more 

efpecially 
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efpecially as the roch alum is the kind ufed in medicine, 
and the Brunfwick imitation of it contains arftaice. The 
external appearance of the two forts differs but little. The 
tafte of the Brunfwick alum is lefs ityptic than that of the 
roch alum, it is Jefs foluble in water, and when heated to 
rednefs, it lofes only 37.5 per cent. of its original weight, 
while the other lofes 50 per cent. The roch alum, when 
expoled to the blow-pipe, becomes opaque, fwells, foams, 
and is converted into a {pungy white mafs. The Brunfwick 
alum, on the contrary, {wells lefs, fearcely foams at all, but 
melts, and becomes of a green colour, exhaling at the fame 
time an arfenical vapour. Again, the precipitate from a fo- 
lution of roch alum by potafh or foda, being mixed with bo- 
rax, fufes before the blow-pipe into a white or yellowifh 
white ; whereas the Brunfwick, by the fame treatment, af- 
fords a violet-coloured globule: and in fact it is nothing 
more than common alum, containing a little cobalt and arfenic. 


& 7. Comparifon of Rie Ramee Levant, and French 
ume 


The Roman alum, manufaGtured at La Tolfa, is the 
pureft and deareft ofall; itis in pieces about the fize of a wal- 
nut, fhewing more or lefs of its cryftalline form, and is opaque, 
on account of a farinaceous eflorefcence with which it is co- 
vered. The Levant or roch alum appears in fragments of 
nearly the fame fize as the former, but in which the cryttal- 
line form is more obfcure ; it is externally of a dirty rofe- 
colour, and internally exhibits the fame tinge, but clearer. 
Smyrna is the place whence it is ufually fhipped for Europe; 
but’ it was anciently made at Roccha, or Edefla, in Syria, 
whence its commercial name roch-alum. The French alum, 
that is, Chaptal’s, defcribed in § 5. is in {mall, clear, colour- 
lefs cryftals. The Englih is in large, irregular maffes, confi- 
derably harder than the others. Equal portions of all thefe 
kinds, being expofed in a muffle to a red heat, were weighed 
after the intumefcence was over, and the lofs by calcination 
in the Roman alum was 50 per cent.; in the Levant alum 
40 per cent. ; in the French alum 57 per cent. ; and in the 
Englith 47 per cent. Of pure water, at 144° Fahr, Roman 
alum required 14 times its weight for folution; Levant 
alum required 12 parts ; French alum 13 parts ; and Englifh 
15 parts. ; of 

Equal parts of thefe four kinds of alum being diffolved fe- 
parately in water, the fame quantity of pruffiated lime was 
added to each folution. That of the Englifh alum became 
flightly blue at the end of a few minutes, as was alfo that of 
the French alum, though the tint was rather lighter; after 

me time the Roman alum became faintly blue; but the 
He of Levant alum was only lightly yellow, the natural 
colour of the pruffiated lime. After two days an inap- 
preciable quantity of blue precipitate was depofited from the 
Englifh alum, rather lefs from the Roman and French, and 
only a few atoms from the Levantine ; the three firft folu- 
tions were of a bluifh green tint, but the laft was a very di- 
Jute yellow. } 

Equal parts of the four forts were diffolved feparately in 
-pure water, and their earthy bafe was precipitated by an ex- 
‘eefs of ammonia. ‘The precipitate from the Roman alum 
was of a pure dead white; that of the Levantine and 
French was nearly equal to the Roman; but that of the 
Englifh was of a juft perceptible bluifh tint. By calcina- 
tion in a red heat, they all at firlt became blackifh, and 
ended with being perfectly white. 

Hence is apparent the fuperiority of the Roman alum, 
and the inferiority of the Englifh, when ufed as mordants 
for the moft delicate colours: for other colours, and for the 
various ufes befides to which alum is applied, each kind may: 
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be ufed indifferently. The Englith poffeffes lefs water of 


cryitallization than the Roman or French; and a given’ 
weight of it will go further than the fame quantity of oon 
of the reft, as 12 per cent. is to be deduéted from the Le- 
yantine, on account of the reddifh infoluble fediment with 
which it is contaminated. 


§ 8. Hiflorical notice of the introduction of alum-making into 
Europe. 


The ancients appear to have been acquainted only with 
the native plume alum, which they procured from Lipari, 
and the neighbouring volcanic iflands. In the rzth, 13th, 
and 14th centuries it was manufactured at Edeffa (Roccha) 
in Syria, in the vicinity of Conftantinople, and at Phoccea 
(Foya nova), not far from Smyrna. Bartholomew Perdix, a 
Genoefe merchant, who had often vifited Roccha, difcovered, 
about the year 1459, a vein of alum ore in the ifland 
Ifchia, and there eitablifhed the firft European manufactory 
of alum; foon after John de Caftro difcovered the body of 
ore at La Tolfa. Eftablifhments were then made at Viterbo, 
Volaterra, and other places in Italy with fuch fuccefs, as 
induced Pope Pius 11. to prohibit the importation of On- 
ental alum. In the 16th century this art was introduced 
into Germany and Spain; and a little before its conclufion 
the Enghfh alum-works at Whitby were inftituted by Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, who had the honour of being perfonally 
excommunicated by the reigning pope on this very account. 
The earlieft of the Swedifh works dates no higher than 1637. 
Macquer’s Chymifches worterbuch von Leonhardi, art. 
Alaun. Annales de Chimie, vols. viii. xiv. xxii, xxix. Plinii. 
Hitt. Nat. lib. xxxv. c. 52. Bergman’s Effays, vol. i. Me- 
moires de Acad. Royale, vol. vy. Encyclopedie Method. 
art. Alun. 

Axum, in Chemiflry, Materia Medica, &c. 
PHAT of Alumine. 

ALUMINE.—Poure EarTH OF ALUM.—PuRE CLAYBY 
OR ARGILLACEOUS EARTH. Alumine—Terre d’alun— 
Terre argilleufe, Fr.—Thon-erde, Germ. 

The word alumive has been adopted, without alteration, 
from the modern French nomenclature, by the majority of 
Englith chemiits, as the technical name of pure argillaceous ~ 
earth, on account of its being generally procured by the 
decompofition of alum, when required to be in a ftate of ex- 
treme purity. 

Next to filex and lime, alumine appears to be the moft 
commonly occurring earth in thofe ftony or earthy maffes, 
of which the globe, as far as we are acquainted with it, 
is princpially compofed. It forms the effential, though fel- 
dom the greateft part of all kinds of clays, giving to them © 
the property of ductility or plafticity when mixed with wa- 
ter. When in a ftate of more intimate combination with 
filex it lofes its quality of plafticity, and gives to the mine- 
rals in which it enters, the charaéters of opacity, of hard- 
nefs inferior to that required for ftriking fire with fteel, of 
that odour known by mineralogifts under the name of 
earthy, and of that abfence of cryftalline form which is 
called amorphous ; fuch are the immenfe maffes of flate and ~ 
argillaceous fchiftus that abound in almoft all mountainous 
tracts, the boles, the colorific earths, the toadftones and 
clay porphyries. Alumine, however, occafionally, though 
very rarely, enters in large proportion into crytftallized mi- 
nerals, and then in its external characters of hardnefs, tranf- 
parency and lu{tre approaches very nearly to filex: fuch is 
the adamantine {par, inferior only in hardnefs to the dia- 
mond, and which contains from 80:to-90 per cent. of alu- 
mine: fuch alfo is the fapphire, which by the analyfis of 
Klaproth appears to contain no lefs than.98 percent. of 

; pure 
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purealumine. Thefe, however, which are more properly the 
mineralogical than chemical characters of alumine, will be 
treated Be chore atlarge inthe fubfequent mineralogicalarticles. 

Pure alumine, in a ftate proper for chemical experiment, 
has hitherto never been found native, and it is only of late 
that chemifts have difcovered the method of obtaining this 
earth fufficiently free from foreign admixture. The me- 
thod of Bergman and his contemporaries was to decompofe 
a folution if pizifed eryflals of alum by an excefs of car- 
bonated potafh, or foda, aad to wafh the earthy precipitate 
in repeated quantities of diftilled water, till it came off per- 
feGily taftelels and pure; a white uniform foft matter was 
thus obtained, which was fuppofed to be carbonated alu- 
mine, and this by drying in a heat below that of rednefs, 
was deprived of its acid and water, and was then efteemed 
pure alumine. The infufficiency of this method had be- 
gun to be fufpeéted for fome time, however, particularly 
from the appearance of fulphurated hydrogen,when alumine 
thus purified was heated with charcoal, and afterwards 
moiftened with a diluted acid, and the admirable memoir of 
Vauguelin on alum, (which has already been referred to 
under that article) not only eftablifhed the validity of thefe 
fufpicions, but pointed out the method of avoiding the er- 
rors of his predeceffors, and thus introduced a very import- 
ant improvement in the difficult art of chemical analyfis. 
Alum has already been fhewn to be a triple compound of 
alumine, potafh and fulphuric acid in excefs, and when this 
excefs of acid is taken away, either by the addition of 
alumine or of an alkali, an infoluble falt is produced differ- 
ing from alum only in the proportion of its earthy-bafe; now 
the eafe with which a falt is decompofed depends very ma- 
terially on its folubility, when, therefore, we add gradually 
to a folution of alum a folution of carbonated alkali, the 
firit effe€&t is to neutralize the excefs of acid, and the preci- 
pitate confifts principally of the infoluble falt juft mention- 
ed; a further quantity of alkali, efpecially if affifted by 
heat, will effeét the decompofition of part of the falt, but 
in proportion as this takes place the refidue becomes mixed 
with the alumine, and thus is covered from the further ac- 
tion of the alkali. This being the cafe, it is obvious that 
no fubfequent. wafhings can do more than feparate the ful- 
phated potafh ; and therefore the refidue, initead of being 
pure alumine, contains befides a variable proportion of 
earthy alum, from which laft proceeds the fulphur obfer- 
vable on heating it in a clofe veffel with charcoal. 

‘The only way by which alum can be made to yield its 
earth in a ftate of fufficient purity for delicate chemical 
experiments, is the following. Take any quantity of Ro- 
‘man alum, and diffolve it in lukewarm dittilled water, filter 
the folution, and fet it to cryftallize. When by cooling 
and fpontaneous evaporation, a fufficient portion of this 
purified alum is depofited, take it out and rediffolve in cold 
diftilled water; to this folution add liquid cauftic ammonia, 
a white precipitate will be thrown down, and continue the 
gradual addition of ammonia till no farther precipitation 
takes place ; heat the liquor then nearly to boiling for a 
few minutes, add more water, and throw the whole on a 
paper filter; in proportion as the fluid drains off add water, 
till it paffes through quite taftelefs. ‘The precipitate, while 
yet ina pulpy ftate, is to be removed into a flafk, and di- 
gefted with muriatic acid till it is diffolved. ‘lhe muriatic 
folution being then concentrated by very gentle evapora- 
tion, will at length depofit cryftals of alum, which are to 
be remoyed, and this procefs is to be continued till the li- 
quor ceafes to yield any more. Nothing now but pure alu- 
‘mine remains in the folution, the potafh and fulphuric acid 
pene ect rid of, at the expence of a little of the alu- 
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mine in the. eryftals, the liquor is therefore to be diluted 
with water ; and ammonia fully fufficient for the decompo- 
fition of the muriated alumine being then added, the procefs 
of filtration and edulcoration is to be gone through as be- 
fere, and the refult will be pure alumine. On account of 
the length of this method, and the poffibility that even 
after all a very minute proportion of fulphated potafh may fill 
remain, it has been the practice of late with Vauquelin and 
Berthollet to procure their pure alumine from fuch of the 
natural clays as contain only filex and alumine, by digeftion 
in muriatic acid and decompofition of the folution by am- 
monia. 

Pure alumine, obtained by the above methods, is opaque, 
of a fnow white colour, a {mooth fomewhat unGuous feel, 
has no fmell, even when breathed upon, or moiftened with 
warm water, nor any proper tafte ; when placed upon the 
tongue, however, it abforbs all the moifture with which it 
finds itfelf in conta&t, and thus occafions a peculiar fenfa- 
tion of aitringency. It is readily diffufible, and remains 
for a long time fufpended in water, but appears to be to- 
tally infoluble in this fluid. Its fpecific gravity is varioufly 
eftimated, according to the degree of deficcation, by Berg- 
man it is reckoned 1.305, while Kirwan allows it as much 
as 2.0. After being thoroughly dried in a heat juft not 
fufficient to deftroy its plafticity, it is capable of abforbing 
2} times its weight of water, without allowing any to 
drop out, and the water thus mixed is retained more ob- 
{tinately at the ufual atmofpheric temperature by alumine 
than by any other earth; a freezing cold however caufes 
this carth to contrat remarkably, aud thus fqueeze out a 
large proportion of its water. 

Alumine is the only earth that poffefles the property of 
platticity, or of being kneaded up with water into a foft 
ductile patte, capable of being formed by the hand or the 
potter’s wheel into any fhape that may be required; the 
plafticity therefore of all the natural clays is owing to their 
aluminous part ; nor is this property deftroyed even by a 
very large admixture of other earths ; in the finer kinds of 
pottery fcarcely a fourth of the whole mafs is pure alumine, 
and yet its plaiticity is unimpaired. Ifa piece of tempered 
clay is dried gently in the air, it retains its form, but 
becomes quite brittle ; its former duculity may, however, be 
re{tored by again kneading it with water. If expofed to a 
red heat it hardens, contraéts in all its dinienfions, becomes 
more compaét, and of greater fpecific gravity, and is no 
longer plaftic, nor can this property be reftored to it by 
any other means than by folution and precipitation ; hence 
bricks or pottery ware, after having been baked, if pounded 
ever fo fine, are no more capable of forming a pafte with water. 

The aétion of caloric on alumine is accompanied by fome 
interefting phenomena which deferve mentioning. If the 
pureit plaftic alumine is expofed to alow red heat, it becomes 
of a bluifh black colour, efpecially on the infide, as is mani- 
feft by breaking a piece acrofs that has been thus heated ; 
as {oon as this colour is perceived the platticity is deftroyed, 
a fact that renders it probable that this property of alumine 
depends on fomething elfe than mere water. By a further 
increafe of the heat with accefs of air, the carbonaceous co- 
louring matter is burnt out, and the alumine acquires a re= 
{plendent white colour, becoming at the fame time harder, 
denfer, and of lefs bulk: all thefe changes advance in gra- 
dual progreffion in proportion to the heat ; and after it has 
thus experienced the full effect of our moft powerful fur- 
naces, it will be found to be fo hard as to give fire with 
fteel, and reduced to nearly one half of its original bulk. 
Upon this left property is founded the ufe of Wedgewood’s 
PYROMETER, for meafuring the higher degrees of heat. The 
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decreafe of bulk is in part occafioned by the expulfion of 
the latt particles of water ; but from the augmented fpecific 
gravity of the alumine, it is plain that an a@tual condenfation 
or approximation of moleculz takes place, as is obfervable in 
various other porous fub{tances previous to fufion. Whether 
any artificial heat is able to bring this earth into real fufion 
is as yet dubious; for though Lavoifier, by means of a 
blow-pipe charged with oxygen gas, reduced a piece of alu- 
mine to a pafty femi-fluid flate, yet it is probable, as the 
earth was obtained from alum, that a minute portion of pot- 
afh might fill be contained in it, and thus a& asa flux. 

Alumine has a ftrong affinity for metallic oxyds, efpecially 
the oxyd of iron; hence arifes the difficulty, and indeed al- 
moft impoffibility, of obtaining alum free from iron in the 
great way, becaufe all natural clays and aluminous ores con- 
tain more or lefs of this metal. The only way of accurately 
feparating thefe two fubflances is by digeftion in cauftic 
potath or foda, which will diffolve the earth, but not the oxyd, 

Thefe two fubftances are alo capable of acting on each 
other in the dry way at high temperatures; and fome im- 
portant experiments on this fubjeét are recorded by Achard 
and Kirwan, from which it appears, that when the propor- 
tion of alumine exceeds that of the oxyd of iron, the mix- 
ture is in all cafes very.difficultly fufible; that when the pro- 
portions of the ingredients are equal, and efpecially when 
the iron predominates, the refult, after expofure to a heat of 
about 160° Wedgewood, is a dark-coloured vitreous flag. 

The attraction too that fubfifts between alumine and ve- 
getable or animal colouring matter, is fingularly powerful. 
Thus, if, to a watery infufion of cochineal or madder, a few 
drops of a folution of alum are added, a decompofition 
thortly takes place, and the whole of the tinging particles 
unite, and are precipitated together with the aluminous bafe 
of the earthy rie leaving the fupernatant liquor wholly co- 
lourlefs. Fugitive colours alfo, by this combination, be- 
come of fufficient permanence to refift for a long time the 
changes to which they are fubje&t: hence is explained the 
preparation of the Lake figments, and the theory of Mor- 
dants in the art of Dyna. 

In the dire& way fulphur appears to contraét no union 
with alumine ; and the hepatic gas that is feparated by an 
acid from alum, after having been heated with charcoal, is 
no longer a decifive evidence of fulphuret of alumine, fince 
the difcovery of the neceffity of potafh to the very conttitu- 
tion of common alum. 

Upon the gafleous fubftances alumine has not been ob- 
ferved to produce any change, although Humboldt has 
publifhed (Annales de Chimie, vol. ait} a long and plau- 
ible memoir, to fhew that alumine abforbs the oxygen of 
the atmofphere, and hence produces an important effe@ in 
the economy of vegetation. It is true, indeed, that many 
natural clays will deoxygenate atmofpheric air ; but this is 
folely owing to the carbonaceous matter and oxyd of iron 
that they contain, it having been proved by accurate expe- 
miments, inftituted for this purpofe by Theod. Sauffure and 
others, that pure alumine has no effet whatever on oxygen 
gas or atmofpheric air. 

All the acids are capable, in particular circumftances, of 
combining with alumine; but thefe combinations are not 
accomplifhed with the fame eafe as thofe between the acids 
and alkaline earths. The ftronger mineral acids will take up 
alumine from clay by digeftion at a boiling heat, but the ve- 
getable and other weaker acids will not readily effe& a folu- 
tion, except the alumine is prefented to them recently preci- 
pitated by an alkali from’ fulphuric, nitric, or muriatic acid. 
All the aluminous falts are decompofed with precipitation of 
the earth by the cauttic or carbonated alkalies, or alkaline 
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earths. For further particulars fee the falts under their re- 
{peétive acids. 

Ammonia has not yet been obferved to exert any action 
on pure aluminous earth ; but both potafh and foda, when 
caultic, will diffolve it without any difficulty. This may be 
done by evaporating to drynefs, and igniting in a filver cru- 
cible, a mixture of cauftic alkali and alumine, and then 
lixiviating the mafs, or merely by boiling fome freth preci- 
pitated alumine in a watery folution of the alkali. This 
alkalized alumine has of late been recommended as a pre- 
ferable mordant to common alum in the fixing of thofe co- 
lours that are injured by the prefence of fulphuric acid. To 
feparate alumine from its folution in cauttic alkali, it is necef- 
fary to add nitric or muriatic acid in fufficient quantity to 
neutralize the alkali and diffolve the alumine, and then to 
precipitate the earth by cauftic ammonia. 

The adtion of barytes on alumine is analogous to that of 
the alkalies, yet prefents fome peculiar characters. When 
a {olution of cauftic barytes in water is added to a liquid 
muriat of alumine, the firft effect is the appearance of a 
precipitate, owing to the decompofition of the falt by 
the barytes; if this laft, however, is added in excefs, the 
alumine is rediffolved by it, and the liquor becomes clear. 

Again, if equal parts of newly precipitated alumine and 
cauftic barytes are boiled together in a quantity of diftilled 
water fufficient to take up the barytes, about half the mix- 
ture will be diffolved, and upon analyfis the infoluble refidue 
will be found to confift of alumine, with a {mall proportion 
of barytes, while the folution will confift of much barytes 
and a little alumine. By adding to the liquor fome mumiatic 
acid, to engage the excels of barytes, a flocculent precipitate 
will be depofited, confifting of the two earths, nearly in the 
proportion of the original infoluble refidue. Hence it ap- 
pears that alumine combines with barytes into a falt which 
is infoluble in mere water, but is capable of being rendered 
foluble therein by the affiftance of barytes. In the dry 
way, at about 150° Wedgewood, any mixtures of the two 
earths in which the alumine preponderates remain pulveru- 
lent ; but when the barytes is three or four times as much 
as the alumine, the powder concretes into a hard mafs, 
without, however, fhewing any figns of fufion. In order 
to decompofe barytic alumine, diffolve the whole in muriatic 
acid, and add cauftic ammonia; the alumine alone will be 
precipitated. 

Strontian produces the fame effe& on alumine as barytes, 
but more feebly ; the ation of thefe two fubftances in the 
dry way, on each other, has not yet been the fubje&t of 
experiment. 

It appears highly probable that lime has a fimilar affinity 
for alumine, as the reft of the alkaline earths poffefs ; the 
only experiment, however, upon the fubject, is one of Mor- 
veau’s ; he mixed equal parts of muriat of alumine and mu- 
riat of lime in folution, and immediately a precipitate took 
place, which was infoluble by an excefs of acid; this has 
been fince repeated by Darracq, a pupil of Vauquelin, 
without effeét, the liquor remaining perfeCily limpid ; hence 
it is probable that the alumine of Morveau was not quite 
free from fulphuric acid; and that the infoluble precipitate 
was merely felenite. In the dry way lime and alumine in 
any proportions are infufible, except by means of a blow- 
pipe, charged with oxygen gas. 

The a€tion of magnefia on alumine is not yet fully afcer- 
tained : it appears, however, from Mr. Chenevix’s experi- 
ments, that the ammoniaco-magnefian triple falts, are formed 
with difficulty, when alumine is prefent, and that magnefia 
prevents, in a great meafure, the folubility of alumine in 


the cauttic fixed alkalies. This combination of the twe 
earths 
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earths is, however, foluble in muriatic or nitric acids, and 
may then be decompofed either by hydrofulphuret of foda 
or of ammonia, which will precipitate the alumine and retain 
the magnefia in folution, or by an alkaline pruffiat, which 
will alfo feparate the alumine while the pruffiated magnefia 
‘remains diffolved.. In the dry way, according to Kirwan, 
magnefia and alumine at 150° Wedgewood have no action 
on each other in any proportions, 

A confiderable degree of affinity exifts between filex and 
alumine,-and the unfufpeéted formation of this compound in 
many analytical experiments on minerals has often produced 
a number of deceitful and embarrafling appearances, which 
have vitiated the refults of many a laborious analyfis. Che- 
miftry is, therefore, indebted to Klaproth for fhewing, that 
when toa folution of pure filex in cauftic potafh is added a 
folution of alumine equally pure in the fame menftruum, 
the liquor immediately affumes a reddifh brown colour, and 
after ftanding an hour or more, coagulates into a thick 
opaque whitifh jelly. This jelly, by the addition of a little 
warm water, is refolved into a fluid, and being then mixed 
with muriatic acid, to the exacé faturation of the alkali, a 
copious precipitate is depofited, confifting of the two earths, 
ina ftate of combination ; if now a flight excefs of acid is 
dropped in, the filex as well as the alumine, will be per- 
fectly diffolved. Carbonated potath will again caufe the pre- 
cipitate to appear, and this even when feparated by filtration 
and dried, will be ftill entirely foluble in dilute fulphuric 
acid, without the {malleft depofition of filex. If the ful- 
phuric folution is now gently evaporated, cryftals of alum 
will be depofited, and the remainder will affume the form of 
a clear jelly, the furface of which, aftera few days, will be 
covered with cryftalline pyramids; and in order to fhew that 
it isreally filex mixed with alumine, which has thus repeats 
edly been diffolved in acids, nothing more is neceflary than 
to mix this jelly with a large quantity of water, and digeit 
it for fome while in a moderate heat, ftirring it repeatedly 
at the fame time, when the liquor will become turbid and 
pure filex will be depofited. In the dry way, according 
to Kirwan, equal parts of alumine and filex at 160° Wedge- 
wood concrete together, but fhew no figns of fufion. 

Alumine is as yet a pure chemical element, never having 
been compofed or analyfed. From its affinity with colouring 
matter, and its blackening in a low heat, Baron was of 
opinion that it was of a metallic nature, and even Lavoitier 
entertained the idea that it might be a metallic oxyd, whofe 
component elements were united together by a very powerful 
affinity. Beaume confiders the earth of alum as effentially 
the fame with filex, being led into this miftake by fufing 
rock cryital repeatedly with potafh, and always obtaining 
alumine ; this experiment of Beaume’s was repeated by 
Scheele, who found indeed that it was true whenever an 
earthenware crucible was made ufe of, but perceiving the 
crucibles corroded internally after every procefs, he fufpected 
fhat the alumine was furnifhed by the ation of the alkali 
upon them ; in proof of which he repeated the fufion of 
filex with potafh in an iron crucible, and as might be ex- 
pected, did not procure a particle of alumine. 

The ufes of pure alumine are wholly confined to the la- 
boratory ; it gives, however, their peculiar chara¢ter to all 
clays ; every thing, therefore, that depends on the cohefive- 
neis and plafticity of thefe fubftances when frefh, and their 
hardnefs after being baked, may be fairly attributed to the 
alumine which they contain ; hence, it is the bafis and ma- 
terial of all the arts of pottery, from the common brick to 
’ the fineft porcelain, and thefe include more of the comforts 
and elegancies of life than are perhaps dependent on any 
other fubftance in nature. 
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ALUMTA, in Botany, a name given by fome of the 
old Latin writers to the plant, otherwife called /utum and 
corniola, and by the Greeks cymene. It was the fame with 
our geniffella tinéoria, or dyers weed, and was ufed by the 
dyers, and by the ladies to tinge their hair yellow, the colour 
that was efteemed molt beautiful in thofe times. 

ALUNGU, in Natural Hiftory, is a werd-ofyhe Mala- 
bar language, and the name given by the Malabartins to an 
animal refembling a large lizard, except as to head and tail, 
which are both pointed. It is a German ell and £ long, 
and its breadth is half an ell. It is a {pecies of the mants 
of Linneus, and belongs to the family of ant-eaters, which 
have no teeth, but along round tongue, with which they 
catch the ants. Phil. Trarif. vol. lx. N° 5. an. 1700. 

ALUNKAN, or ArrouxkaGeE, in Geography, a town 
of Perfia, in the province of Zabuliftan, 100 miles fouth 
of Candahar. ~ 

ALUNTIUM, Atontium, or Hatuxtium, in dAn- 
cient Geography, a town of Sicily, ona fteep eminence, near 
the mouth of the river Chydas. It is now in ruins ; but 
from thefe arofe the hamlet St. Philadelfo, in the Val di 
Demona. The inhabitants were called Haluntini. 

ALVOR, in Geography, a {mall place with an earldom 
in the province of Algarve, between Villa Novade Portimao 
and Lagos. 

ALVOREDO, an ifland of South America, on the 
coaft of Paraguay, three leagues fouth of St. Catharine’s 
ifland. S. lat. 27° 43’. W. long. 49° 16’. 

ALVORNINHA, orAcsurninua,a {mall town of Por- 
tugal, in Eftremadura, containing about 1500 inhabitants. 

ALURNUS, in Entomology, a genus of infects of the 
order of CoteorTera, with filiform antenne, fix very fhort 
palpi or feelers, and horny arched maxilla or jaw. There 
are three fpecies, viz. 1. A. groffus, black, with crim- 
fon thorax and yellow elytrez, found in South America 
and India. 2. A. femoratus, of a green reddifh colour, 
with the hinder thighs and legs dentated, the tenebrio fe- 
moratus of Drury, and the tenebrio viridis of Sulzer, found 
in India, with the antennz half the length of the body, and 
the laft joints black. 3. A. dentipes, black, with the hinder 
thighs and legs dentated, found at the Cape of Good Hope. 

ALUS, in ‘Ancient Geography, a village of Paleftine, in 
the vicinity of Nicopolis. Alfo an ancient town of Arabia 
Petra, where was the roth encampment of the I{raelites. 

‘“ALUSMA Caramanica, in Botany, a term ufed fome- 
times to exprefs a plant growing in Caramania, and fome- 
times a preparation of that plant, or pigment made from it. 
The word frequently occurs in the writings of Avicenna and 


Serapion. 

ALUTA, in Ancient Geography, a river of Dacia, now 
called Alt, or Olt, which rifes at the foot of the Carpathian 
mountains, and pafles through the eaft and fouth regions of 
Tranfylvania into Walachia, dividing it into the eaftern and 
weftern parts. it difcharges itfelf into the Ifter. - ~ 

ALUTA, a {mall village of Faleftine, placed by Jerome 
near the river Chebron. _ 

ALUTA, a people of Illyria. 
ay oe a people of the Alps, according to 

iny. : 

ALVUS, among Anatomi/ls, is fometimes ufed to exprefs 
the lower belly, or venter. 

Axyus 19 more ufually taken among Phyjicians for the 
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flate and condition of the feces, or excrements, contained 
within that cavity. ‘ 

Thus, when a perfon is laxative, it is called alvus Jiquida ; 
and when cottive, a/vus adjirida. 

They who are of a loofe belly in their youth are gene- 
rally coftive in their old age; and they who are bound in 
youth are often loofe when old. A laxer ftate in youth, 
and rather bound than loofe in old age, 1s moft defirable. 

Binders of the belly are labour, fitting in a chair, fullers’ 
clay laid over the body, diminution of food, eating once a day 
inftead of twice, httle drinking, and that only after a full 
meal, reft after meals. On the contrary, things which loofen 
the belly are, walking and eating more than ufual, ftirring 
after meat, intermixing draughts with eating, andit ought to 
be obferved, that a vomit binds a loofe belly, and loofens a 
bound one; and that a vomit taken immediately after meat 
binds the belly, but, delayed until a confiderable time after, 
loofens the fame. Celfus. 

ALWAIDII, a fe& of Mahometans, who hold that all 
great crimes are unpardonable, and the criminals reprobated 
to eternity. The alwaidii itand in oppofition to the MorGi. 
They attribute lefs efficacy to the true belief in the falvation 
of men than the reft of the Muffulmen. 

ALWEIL, in Geography, a lake of Swifferland, in the 
canton of Bern, feven miles long, and one and a half wide, 
feven miles fouth-eaft of Arau. 

ALWEN, a river of North Wales, which runs into the 
Dee, feven miles north-north-eaft of Bala, in Merionethfhire. 

ALWOS, a large and populous village of Hungary, on 
the fide of the Danube, in the diftri¢t of Comarro, and fa- 
mous for an aqueduct made there in 1747. 

ALYATTIS /epulchrum, in Antiquity, the tomb, or ra- 
ther burial-place of Alyattis, the father of Croefus, near 
Sardis, which was fix ftadia in circumference. 

ALYBA, in Ancient Geography, a town on the eaftern 
part of Pontus, belonging to the Alybians, who inhabited 
this coaft; fuppofed to be the fame with the Chalybes, 
whofe country furnifhed metals——Alfo, a mountain of Af- 
rica, the fame with déyla. 

ALYCUS, a town of Peloponnefus which was either 
Afine of Megaris, or near it. 

ALYMNE,, a town of Afia Minor, fituate towards the 
confines of Phrygia, Caria, Lycia and Pifidia. 

ALYMOHAU, in Geography, a town of Hindoftan, in 
the country of Guzerat, and circar of Champaneer, 100 miles 
north-eaft of Surat, and 32 eaft-fouth-eaft of Champaneer. 

ALYPIAS, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a 
fpecies of turbeth, prefcribed for the purging of bile. Some 
write the word a/yfon, and define it by white turbith. Galen 
ufled alypum, «duro, for a minorative, or a medicine that 
gently purges. j ; 

ALYPIUS of Alexandria, in Biography, a Platonic phi- 
lofopher, was much celebrated for the acutenefs of his ge- 
nius, and the fubtlety with which he lectured upon the ab- 
ftrufe fpeculations of the Platonic fchool. Jamblichus, who 
was his contemporary, and who wrote his life, commends 
him highly on account of his exemplary virtue, as well as 
his diftinguifhed talents. His flature was very diminutive, 
fo that he was denominated a dwarf, but his mind was pro- 
portionably czpacious and fuperior. He died at Alexandria 
in an advanced age. Gen. Dict. 

Auyetus of sdntioch, a geographer of the fourth century, 
lived under the reign of Julian the apoftate, and was fent 
into Britain as deputy-governor, where, fays Mr. Gibbon, 
his humanity was tempered by fevere juftice and manly for- 
titude, and while he exercifed his abilities in the civil admi- 
niftration of the country, he imitated, in his political compo- 
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fitions, the harmony and foftnefs of the odes of Sappho. T's 
Alyptus, Julian entrufted the execution of his plan for re- 
building the temple of Jerufalem. Ammianus Marcellinus 
informs us, that whilft Alypius, affifted by the governor of 
Paleitine, urged, with vigour and diligence, the accomplith- 
ment of the work, horrible balls of fire breaking out near the 
foundation, with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered 
the place, from time to time, inacceffible to the feorched 
and blaited workmen; and the victorious element continu- 
ing in this manner obttinately and refolutely bent, as it were, 
to drive them to a diltance, the undertaking was abandoned. 
On this relation Mr. Gibbon, in his ufual manner, obferves, 
that “ Such authority fhould fatisfy a believing, and muft 
aftonifh an incredulous mind. Yet a philofopher may {till 
require the original evidence of impartial and intelligent f{pec- 
taters. At this important crifis, any fingular accident of 
nature weuld aflume the appearance, and produce the ef 
fects of a real prodigy. This glorious deliverance would be 
{peedily improved and magnified by the pious art of the 
clergy of Jerufalem, and the aétive credulity of the Chniftian 
world; and, at the diftance of 20 years, a Roman hiftorian, 
carelefs of theological difputes, might adorn his work with 
the {pecious and {plendid miracle2’ The impartial enquirer 
into the credibility of this event will derive greater fatisfac- 
tion from the teitimonies for and againft it, cited by Dr. 
Lardner, than from the farcafhic reflections. of this popular 
hiftorian, whofe f{cepticifm on the fubject of religion has 
fometimes perverted his judgment with regard to hiftorical 
facts. Julian’s attempt for rebuilding the temple, and the 
defeat of it by divine interpofition, are mentioned by three 
contemporary writers, wz. Gregory Nazianzen, Chryfoftom 
and Ambrofe, buhop of Milan, all Chriftians; and alfo by 
Awmmianus Marcellinus, a learned heathen; and afterwards 
by Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Philoftor- 
gius, as well as by later writers. Some Jewifh writers, as 
R. David Ganfius, and R. Geddalius, have alfo been al- 
ledged as bearing teftimony to this event. The truth of the 
hiltory, thus confirmed, has been maintained by Fabricius, 
Witfius, bifhop Warburton, and others of high reputation 
in the republic of letters. Bafnage has made fome objec- 
tions to this hiftory, and Dr. Lardner, with his ufual mo- 
defty, has fuggefted feveral reafons for doubting its authen- 
ticity. He firlt argues, that Julian’s own writings lead 
us to think that he never attempted to rebuild the temple 
at Jerufalem; it is alfo unlikely that he fhould give or- 
ders for this purpofe, and allot money for it out of thé 
public treafury, when he was fetting out in his expedi- 
tion againft the Perfians; and though great ftrefs is laid 
upon the teftimony of Ammianus Marcellinus, a heathen, 
and an impartial hiltorian, yet he had his account from the 
Chriftians, which he feems to have taken up withottt exa- 
mination, and it fufficiently appears from other circumiftances, 
that he was credulous: befides, the hiltory of this event, as 
it is related by Chriftian writers, is loaded with miracles, or 
pretended miracles, which appear to be incredible: nor was 
there at that time any occafion for fuch miraculous interpo- 
fitions. And, laftly, there are feveral Chriftian writers, who 
have faid nothing about this affair, but who were likely to 
have mentioned it if any thing of this kind had been done ; 
fuch are Jerome, Prudentius and Orofius. 

Whether Alypius was ever employed in rebuilding the 
temple or not, it appears that towards the latter part of his 
life, he was accufed, with others, of practifing magic. 
Hierocles, his fon, was condemned to death, and he himitelf 
fuffered confifcation and banihment. They were charged 
with adminiftering poifon; but Ammianus reprefents their 
fuilering as anale Alypius was the author of a treatile 
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In geography, of which Julian fpeaks favourably ; hut it is 
probably loft. Another treatife, publifhed by Godfrey, in 
Greek and Latin, under the title of “* A Defcription of the 
Old World,” in gto. at Geneva, in 1628, was probably not 
the work of Alypius, though fome have aferibed it to him, 
becaufe the author fpeaks of Britain from report, and not 
from his own obfervation. This work is thought to have 
been written in the reigns of the emperors Confltantius and 
Conitans. Ammian. Marc. 1. xxiti. c. 1. 1. xxix. c. 1. 
Lardner’s Works, vol. viii. p. 377—391. Gibbon’s Hitt. 
vol. iv. p. 105—109. 8vo. 

Axypius of Tagafla, a town of Africa, was the intimate 
friend of Auguttine, and baptized with him at Milan, in 388. 
On his return from Paleftine, in 394, he was made bifhop of 
his native place. Whilft Auguitine was engaged with the 
Manichees, Alypius was induced to join them; but he af- 
terwards avowed himfelf a zealous advocate for the catholic 
faith. He made fucceflive attempts to convince the Dona- 
tilts of their errors, and to recover them to an union with the 
church ; particularly at the council of Carthage, in 403, and 
again im 411: but neither his arguments, nor the penal de- 
crees of the emperor Honorius were fufficient to reclaim 
them. Alypius was alfo deputed by the churches of Af- 
rica about the year 419, to Honorius, in order to obtain fe- 
vere decrees again{t the Pelagians, and in this office of per- 
fecuting zeal he fo far fucceeded as to break up their af- 
femblies and banifh their minifters. He died about the year 
430, lefs honoured in remembrance for his Chriftian charity 
than his orthodoxy and zeal. Gen. Did. 

Axypius, in Biography, one of the feven Greek writers 
on mufic, that have been colle&ted and publifhed with a 
commentary and notes, in 1652, by Meibomius. It is dif- 
ficult to afcertain the time of his exiftence. Caffiodorus 
(de mufica) placed him before Euclid and Ptolemy, and has 
ranged his tract, Eicuywyn' peosxn', or Introduction to Mujic, 
‘between that of Nichomachus and Gaudentius. ‘The con- 
tents of this work furnifh the moft ample nomenclature of 
all the founds of the feveral feales and modes of the ancient 
Greek mufic, that has come down to us. The characters 
for found ufed by the Greeks for their feveral modes in the 
three genera, amounted to 1620. Thefe notes were formed 
of the twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet, entire, 
mutilated, fingle, double, or lengthened ; fometimes turned 
to the right, fometimes to the left, or lying horizontally, 
fo that their corners or fides were turned upwards; and 
laftly, fome were barred, and others diftinguifhed by the 
grave and acute accents, which had likewife a place among 
thefe numerous difcriminations. 

This tra&t was firft publifhed by Meurfius, 1616, from the 
MS. of Jofeph Scaliger, but not very correétly, according 
to Fabricius. Kircher has given extracts from A/ypius in his 
Mufurgia, 1650; pretending that he had tranflated the 
whole into Latin ; but the table which he has inferted from 
him of ancient mufical notation, is fo inaccurate, that Mei- 
bomius, who confulted not only the Greek MS. of Scaliger, 
but that of Bolejanus, Barocius, Barberitti, and Selden, 
affirms, that he found in it more than 200 errors. 

It is from the indefatigable labour of the learned Mei- 
bomius; in his commentaries upon the ancient Greek mu- 
ficians, particularly d/ypius, that we are able to decipher 
thofe charaéters ; which, before his time, had been fo much 
altered, corrupted, disfigured, and confounded, by the ig- 
norance or inattention of the tranferibers of ancient MSS. 
that they were rendered wholly unintelligible. See Greek 
Music, and Norarion. 

ALYPON Moenzis Ceti, or white turbith, in Botany and 
the Materia Medica. See ConyoLyuLus. 
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ALYPUM, in Botany: See Grosurartia. 


Axypum, a name given by fome authors to a fpecies of 
fpurge, the sithymalus amygdaloides angu/tifolius, or narrow- 
leaved almond {purge of ‘Tournefort. 

Axypum is lkewife a name given by fome writers to a 
{pecics of dog’s bane, diftinguifhed by Tournefort by the 
name of apocynum marilimum Venetum falicis folto lore pur- 
pureo, the purple-flowered fea apocynum of Venice, with 
willow-like leaves. ; 

ALYSSOIDES, in Botany. See Aryssum. 

ALYSSON. See Atryssum, CryPEoLa, 
Marrusium, Myacrum and VEROonIcA. 

ALYSSUY, formed from aavecw, to be mad, madwort, 
in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia filiculofa clafs and or- 
der, of the natural order of /iliqua/e and crucifere of Juffieu ; 
its chara¢ters are, that the ca/yx 1s a four-leaved, oblong pe- 
rianthium, leaflets ovate-oblong, obtufe, convergent, and de- 
ciduous : the cors//a four-petalled and cruciform, petals flat, 
fhorter than the calyx, very f{preading, claws of the length 
of the calyx ; the lamina have fix filaments, of the length of 
the calyx, two oppolite a little fhorter, marked with a tooth- 
let, anthers from erect fpreading: the pi/illui has a fubo- 
vate germ, ftyle fimple, of the length of the ftamens, longer 
than the germ, and ftigma obtule: the pericarpium is a fub- 
globofe, emarginate filicle, or broad and fhort pod, with 
a ftyle of the length of the filicle, two-celled, the partitions 
elliptic, valves elliptic and hemifpherical ; the /eeds are fixed 
to filiform receptacles, ifluing forth at the end of the filicle, 
few and orbicular. Martyn reckons 17, and Gmelin 15 
{pecies, which are diftributed into the divifions of under- 
fhrubs, herbaceous, and thofe with filicles inflated, &c.; to 
the underfbrubs belong, 1. A. Spino/um, thorny madwort, 
with the old racemes thorny and naked. The woody branches 
are about two feet high, and are armed with fmall {pines : 
the leaves are hoary and lanceolate; the flowers grow in 
fmall clufters at the end of the branches; the petals are 
white and entire; the filaments toothlefs. ‘This fpecies 
grows naturally in Italy, Spain, and the South of France. 
2. A. Halimifolium, {weet M. thla/pi of Herm. Ludgb. with 
ftems procumbent, perennial, leaves Ianceolate linear, acute 
and quite entire. ‘This {preads on the ground, produces at 
the extremities of its branches pretty tufts of {mall white 
flowers for fix or feven months fucceffively ; is a native of 
the fouthern countries of Europe, and was cultivated in the 
Chelfea garden in 1722. 3. A. Saxatile, yellow M. with 
ftems fhrubby, panicled, leaves lanceolate, very foft, repana, 
and petals entire. This is a low plant, nfing about a foot 
high, and dividing into feveral fmaller branches ; the flowers 
are produced in loofe panicles at the end of every branch, 
and are of a bright yellow colour, appearing at the end of 
April, or beginning of May, and laiting, in a favourable fea- 
fon, about three weeks; it is very iuitable to embellifh 
rock-work, as it isfmall, fhowy and hardy ; it often flowers 
a fecond time in Autumn: it isa native of Candia and Auf- 
tria, and cultivated here by Miller, in 1731. 4. A. dlpe/fre, 
Italian M. with ftems underfhrubby, diffufed, leaves roundifh 
and hoary, calyxes coloured. The leaves are very obtufe ; 
the calyxes deciduous, and petals entire, and both yellow : 
the ftamens have a little membrane at the bafe: it is pe- 
rennial, anda native of the mountains of Provence, towards 
Italy, mount Cenis, &c. It differs from the Alyffums in 
having an ovate-acute filicle, not inflated. To the serdaceous 
divifion belong, 5. A. Ayperboreum, Northern M. with 
leaves hoary toothed, and itamens four-forked; found in 
North America. 6. A. Jncanum, hoary, (omitted by Gmelin) 
with ftem erect, leaves lanceolate, hoary, quite entire, flowers 
in corymbs, and petals bifid. This grows to the height of 
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two feet, with woody ftalks, dividing into feveral branches ; 
the flowers are produced at the extremity of every fhoot in 
round bunches, [mall and white; the filicle is oval, and full 
of brown feeds ; it grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
Spain and Italy, Germany, Auttria, Sweden, &c. chiefly on 
rocky or gravelly foils, is perennial, and was cultivated here 
by Parkinfon in 1640. 7. A. Minimum, leaft M. with ftems 
diffufed, leaves linear, downy, and filicles comprefled. ‘This 
is annual, and grows wild in Spain: the petals are yellow 
and fubmarginate. 8. A. Calycinum, calycine M. with fta- 
mens all toothed, and permanent calyxes. It is annual, 
and found wild in Auitria, Carniola, France, Germany and 
Swiflerland. ‘The petals are {mall and yellow, becoming 
white with age: the filicle has two feeds in each cell, one of 
which is commonly abortive: it was cultivated by Miller in 
1768. 9. A. Montanum, mountain M. with ftems diffufed, 
leaves fublanceolate, dotted and echinate. The branches 
trail, the leaves hoary, rough and alternate, the flowers pro- 
duced in {mall cluiters at the ends of the branches, and of a 
dark yellow colour ; it grows naturally upon rocks in Bur- 
gundy, and fome other parts of France, about Bafil, in Ger- 
many, Auftria, Carniola, &c. is perennial, and cultivated by 
Miller in 1759. 10. A. Campeftre, field M. (omitted by 
Gmelin) with itamens guarded by a pair of briftles, and 
calyxes deciduous; refembles the 8th in item, leaves and 
petals, is annual, and a native of France, Germany and Swif- 
ferland, and cultivated by Miller in 1768. 11. A. Clhypeatum, 
buckler-podded M. with ftem ereét, filicles feffile, oval, com- 
prefled-flat, petals pointed and linear. This is a biennial 
(annual, Linn.) plant, and grows naturally in Spain and Por- 
tugal, and it was found by Tournefort, on Mount Libanus ; 
it was cultivated by Gerard in 1596. To the divifion with 
Silicles inflated, or calyxes oblong and clofed, belong the follow- 
ing fpecies. 12. A. Sinuatum, finuate-leaved M. with ftem 
herbaceous, leaves lanceolate-deltoid, and filicles inflated. 
This is a low fpreading plant, which divides into {mall 
branches, garnifhed with hoary leaves through the year; 
the flowers produced at the ends of the branches are of a 
bright yellow colour. It is annual, or triennial, and grows 
wild in Spain by the way-fide, and in the iflands of the Ar- 
chipelago, and fufficiently hardy to bear the open air in 
England, ina dry foil and warm fituation ; it was cultivated 
in the Kew garden in 1680. 13. A. Creticum, cretan M. 
with ftem fhrubby, leaves lanceolate, a little toothed, downy, 
filicles inflated and globular. This fpecies feldom continues 
longer than two years in England, and in a warm, dry fitua- 
tion, will live in the open air. It is a native of Spain and 
Candia, and was cultivated by Miller in 1759. 14. A. Ge- 
monenfe, gemona M. with ftem herbaceous, branches divarica- 
ted, root-leaves obovate, rather downy, and filicles inflated. 
This differs from the laft in having divaricated branches, and 
{maller flowers of a deep yellow colour. The root is peren- 
nial; the {tem fpreads on the ground; the leaves are rough- 
ifh and afh-coloured, about five inches long, and fcarcely an 
inch broad; the perianthium is fpreading, yellow and hir- 
fute ; the petals are twice the length of the calyx, obovate 
and emarginate. This fpecies was difcovered by Arduini 
in 1759, on the mountain Della Fontana, near Gemona, in 
the diftriG of Forl in Italy, in the clefts of rocks: it flowers 
in May and June. 15. A. Utriculatum, bottle M. with ftem 
herbaceous, ereét, leaves {mooth, lanceolate, quite entire, and 
filicles inflated. This has the flower of /unaria; and re- 
fembles it, except in its inflated filicles; it was found»by 
Tournefort in the Levant, and grows in the vineyards of 
Savoy: it isa hardy and beautiful perennial, fowering from 
April to June, when it begins to form its curioufly inflated 
pods: it 1s well adapted to the decoration of walls or rocks 
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work ; it was cultivated in 1739 by Miller. 16. A. Vefcaria, 
bladder M. veficaria of T'ournefort, with leaves linear, tooth- 
ed, filicles inflated, angular and acute. ‘This fpecies and the 
next have trailing flalks, and produce their flowers towards 
the extremities in loofe {pikes. 17. A. Delicideum, deltoid- 
leaved M. leucoium faxatile, &c. of Bauhin, with ftems under- 
fhrubby, proftrate, leaves lanceolate-deltoid, and _filicles 
fhagey. The flowers of this refemble thofe of the ftock-gilli-« 
flower, and are of a purple colour ; it was cultivated in 1739 
by Miller, This and the laft were found by 'Tournefort 
in the Levant. The alyfum fativum of Dr. Smith, with an 
herbaceous ftalk, lanceolate and fagittated leaves, and obo- 
vate inflated filicles, or gold of pleature, is a {pecies of mya- 
cGrum in the Linnean fyftem. 

All the fpecies may be propagated by feed, and moft of 
them by flips and cuttings. ‘The feeds fhould be fown in a 
border of light earth in April. Cuttings or flips fhould be 
planted in April or May; fhaded in the heat of the day, 
and gently refrefhed with water. In rich ground they fel- 
dom live through the winter in England ; but ina dry, poor, 
rubbifhy foil, or on old walls, they will endure the cold and 
remain much longer. Martyn. 

Atyssum. See CAarpAMINE, CLyPEOLA, Draspa, Mya- 
GRUM,PELTARIA, STACHYS,OUBULARIAand SISY MBRIUMe 

ALYTARCHA, in Antiquity, a prieft of Antioch in Sy- 
ria, whofe office was to lead up the ma/ffigophori, or flagelli- 
phori, officers with whips in their hands, who attended at the 
games or combats of the athlete, encouraged them to behave 
{toutly, and, on occafion, ferved to preferve good order, and 
keep off the crowd. 

The officer who prefided at the Olympic games was alfo 
fometimes denominated alytarcha. 

Some will have the alytarcha to be the fame with the he/- 
lenodicus, of which opinion are Faber and Prideaux. 

Van Dale fhews them to be different offices ; not but that 
the alytarchi might fometimes be fubftituted for the elleno- 
dici, to perform fome part of their function. 

The alytarchi were the fame with what were called, in 
fome other places, alyte. 

ALYXIA, in Botany. See Gynorocon. 

ALYZIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece in 
Acarnania, about 15 ftadia from the fea, and near the port 
of Hercules. 

ALZA, in Geography, a river of Germany, which runs into 
the Inn, fix miles eaft of New Oeting, in the circle of Bavaiia. 

ALZACHI, in the Materia Medica, the name given by 
the Arabian Phy/icians, to that kind of gourd called in the 
fhops the citruL, and by the people of fome parts of Italy, 
the anguria. It isan oblong, and ufually crooked gourd, 
and contains in its cavity a confiderable quantity of water, 
which is drank by people of the places where the plant is 
common, to quench thirlt. It contains feeds of an oblong 
figure, flatted, and covered with a hard fkin. 

ALZAGIAT, a name given, by the Arabi.n writers, 
to all the vitriolic minerals. It isalfo written zag7, or ZEGI. 

ALZARAC, a name given to a kind of cameuor, 
which was coarfe, and of a brown colour. It feems to have 
been the fame with our rough camphor, as imported from 
the Indies, before being purified. 

ALZATO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the ter- 
ritory of Coma, in the Milanefe, four miles fouth of Coma. 

ALZBACH, a town of Germany, in the archduchy 
of Auttria, four miles weft of Schwannattatt. 

ALZEY. See Artzey. 

ALZIRA. See Arcezira. 

ALZIZ, a name given by Serapio and Avicenna to 
the roots of the ¢raf. The word Ziz is the name of a 
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river in Africa, according to Leo; and the roots probably 
had this name from their being found in great plenty on the 
banks of that river, the aah pee growing in wet places. 

ALZNIA, in Geography, a province of Afia, in Great 
Armenia, towards the river Tigris, comprehending nine 
very confiderable diftriéts, which extend along the river to 
Karamut or Diarbekir. 

ALZON, a town of France, in the department of the 
Gard, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of Vigan, 
15 miles north-north-eaft of Lodeve. 

Auzon, a river of France, which runs into the Gard, 
about a league below Uzes. 

ALZONNE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Aude, 23 leagues weft of Carcaffonne. 

ALZUM, in Botany, a name given, by the ancients, to 
the tree which produces the gum spELiium. It is alfo 
written a/rum and aldum, which laft feems the proper way. 
The gum of this tree was called, by the Arabians, mokel, and 
the fame word mofe/ isufed as the name of a fruit of apalm-tree. 

AM, in Geography, a famous city of Armenia, where 
they formerly reckoned 100,000 horfes, and about 1000 
mofques. It was taken by the Tartars in 1219, and is now 
confiderably reduced. It is thought to be the prefent Ant. 

AMA, in L£cclefiaftical Writers, denotes a veflel wherein 
wine, water, or the like, were held, for the fervice of the 
eucharift ; in which fenfe, the word is alfo written amula ; 
fometimes alfo hama and hamula. 

Ama is fometimes alfo ufed for a wine-meafure, asa cafk, 
pipe, or the like, 

Ama, Ame, or rather Ames, auns, a fort of cake. 
Areteus ufed this word to exprefs the quantity of hellebore 
which is fufficient for a dofe in ftrong conftitutions, when 
given in a vertigo. 

Ama, or Aman, in Geography, a town of Syria, once the 
celebrated city of Aramea, now reduced to ruins. 

Ama, or Hama,a town of Germany, in the circle of Wett- 
phalia, and bifhopric of Liege, 8 miles fouth-weft of Liege. 

AMAAD, in Scripture Geography, a town of Paleltine, 
on the borders of the tribe of Azer. 

AMABYR, or Amvasyr, g-d. in ancient Britifh, “the 
price of virginity,’’ in fome Ancient Cuffoms, a fum of money 
to be paid the lord upon marrying a maid of his manor.— 
This cuftom is faid to have anciently obtained in Wales, 
where amabyr was paid to the prince: alfo in the honour 
of Clun belonging to the earl of Arundel, till earl Henry, 
in the times of queen Mary, in confideration of fixty pounds, 
releafed it to all his tenants by the name of the cuftom of 
amabyr and chevage. 

AMACACHES, in Geography, a people of South 
America, in Brafil, inhabiting the vicinity of the territory 
that extends from St. Sebaftian to Rio Janeiro. 

AMACASTIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, 
on this fide the Ganges, according to Ptolemy. 

AMACCURA, atown of Africa. 

AMACTI, a people of Spain, whofe capital, according 
to Ptolemy, was Afturia Augufta. 

AMACK, in Geography, an ifland of Denmark, joined 
to Copenhagen, and confequently to Seeland, by two bridges 
over the channel that feparates them. It is about one and 
one-half geographical mile in length, and above half a mile 
in breadth. It is level and without woods ; the foil is uncom- 
monly fertile, fo that it is confidered as the kitchen-garden 
and ftore-houfe of the city ; and the inhabitants fupply it 
twice every week with all forts of efculent vegetables, and 
alfo with milk, butter and cheefe. The prefent inhabitants 
occupied it in 1516, being invited hither by Chriftian II. 
from the province of Water-land, in North Holland. ~ The 
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whole ifland contains about 800 families, and is divided into 
two parifhes. ‘The dialect of the people isa medley of the 
low Dutch, German, and Danifh languages ; their mode 
of drefs, and of living is peculiar to themfelves. In the 
Summer they drive their cattle for pafture to a {mall neigh- 
bouring ifland, called Saltholm. There are excellent quarries 
of ftone for lime and building on this ifland. 

AMACORE, or Amacure, a river of fouth America, 
which waters the Caribana, and runs into the Northern fea, 
near the mouth of the Oreoncko. 

AMACOZQUE, in Ornithology, a name given by Fer- 
nandez toa Mexican bird, fuppofed by Buffon to be a fpecies 
of Cuaranarius or Plover. It is anoify bird, the plumage 
is mixed with white and black, and it has a double collar. 
It is feen the whole year on the lake of Mexico, where it 
lives on aquatic worms. 

AMACUSA, in Geography, an ifland and province of Ja- 
pan, with a town of the fame name, that borders upon that 
of Oyanau, and is fouth-weft of the ifland of Kiuris. It is 
between 31° 30! and 32° N. lat. and E. long. 129° 29’ 

AMADABAD. See AumepDABaD. 

AMADAN, or Hamapan, a town of Perfia, in the 
province of Irac-Agemi, between Bagdad and Hpahan, 
about 80 leagues from one and the other. It is feated at 
the foot of a mountain, whence iffue ftreams that water the 
country ; its extent is large, as it enclofes waite and culti- 
vated land, though it has but one tolerable ftreet formed of 
houfes, that are built of brick, hardened in the fun. The 
adjacent country is fertile, and productive of corn and rice 5 
the air is falubrious, but in Winter the cold is intenfe. The 
Armenians have a church in this town, and the Jews have a 
fynagogue, near which is a tomb, where, according to re- 
port, Efther and Mordecai were interred. This place is 
reforted to by feveral pilgrims from all parts of the Levant 5 
and in its vicinity is a mountain called Nalbana, abounding 
with various herbs, and the fick repair hither to recover their 
health by imbibing their falutary effluvia. Amadan is an 
ancient city ; and it is faid that it was deftroyed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and rebuilt by Darius. The kings of Perfia retired 
to it on account of its delightful fituation, and hence it ob- 
tained the name of the “ Royal City.”” It was reduced by 
the Caliph Othman, and was nearly deftroyed by Jenghis 
Khan in 1220. Its caftle and walls are now in ruins ; and 
it is merely diftinguifhed by its gardens and fprings. N. lat. 
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AMADANAGEN, a town in the Hither Peninfula of 
India, in the province of Decan. It was taken by the 
Moguls in 1598. N. lat. 18° ro’. E. long. 74° 15’. See 
AHMEDNAGUR. 

AMADEUS V., count of Savoy, in Biography and 
Hiffory, fucceeded to the fovereignty in 1285, and obtained 
the furname of ‘* The Great,”? by his wifdom and fuccefles. 
His poffeflions were much enlarged by marriage, purchafe, 
and donation. In defending Rhodes, againft the Turks, in 
1311, he gained diftinguifhed honour; and in memory of 
this fervice, he and his fucceflors took for their device, 
F. E. R. T. the initials of the Latin words “ Fortitudo 
ejus Rhodum tenuit,” 7. ¢. his valour preferved Rhodes. 
The grand matter of the knights of St. John, to whom 
Rhodes belonged, granted hima palace at Lyons, asa reward 
of his effectual fuccour. He died after a reign of 38 years, 
in 1323, at Avignon, where he was folicitng pope John 
XXII. to publifh a crufade in favour of Andronicus, em- 
peror of the Eaft, who had married hisdaughter. He was 
much loved and honoured by all the fovereigns of Europe, 
and was generally the mediator in all their differences. Mod. 
Un. Hitt. vol. xxxiv. p. 16. 
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Amaprus VIII, count of Savoy, fucceeded his. father 
Amadeus VII., in 1391, and acquired the titles of the 
* Pacific,” and ‘* the Solomon of the Age.’? Savoy was 
erected by the emperor in £416, into a duchy ; but after 
this elevation, Amadeus formed the refolution of retiring 
from his throne and family into a religious houfe at a place 
called Ripaille. In this retreat, which he had fought accerd- 
ing to the opinion of the world from religious motives, he 
devoted himfelf to every kind of pleafure and luxury, fo 
that faire repailles became proverbial to fignify a life of ex- 
quilite gratification and indulgence. Here he inftituted the 
order of St. Maurice, or the Annunciata, confifting of a 
number of hermits, who excluded womea from their com- 
munity, but in other refpeéts maintained the charaéter of 
Epicureans and votaries of pleafure. In this retreat Ama- 
deus afpired to the papacy, and employed large fums of 
money at the council of Bafil, to fecure the obje& of his 
ambition. Accordingly, in 1439, this council, having de- 
pofed pope Eugenius IV., conferred the triple crown on 
Amadeus, under the name of Felix V, though he had never 
taken holy orders. A f{chifm was the confequence of this 
extraordinary election ; and Eugeniusat length excommuni- 
cated his rival. On his death Amadeus was perfuaded to 
abdicate, and a new pope was chofen in his room. But his 
refignation was amply recompenfed by the dignities of car- 
dinal, bifhop and apottolical legate, and by his being allowed 
to retain moft of the pontifical infignia. He died at the age 
of 69, in 1451, at Laufanne, which, during the latter part 
of his life, he had chofen for his refidence, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Lewis, to whom, in his life-time, A.D. 
1433, he had refigned the title, but few or none of the reve- 
nues of the dukedem. Mod. Un. Hilt. vol. xxxiv. p. 78. 

Amaveus IX., count of Savoy, was furnamed the 
« Happy,”’ on account of his virtue and piety, his readinefs 
to forgive thofe who offended, his love of juftice, and his 
ftudy to promote the welfare of his fubjeéts. He fucceeded 
Lewis in 1464, and though his bodily infirmities prevented 
his engaging in any great exploits, he acquired and main- 
tained a very exemplary character. He was eminently dif- 
tinguifhed by the benevolence of his difpofition. Being 
once afked by a courtier, whether he kept hounds; he 
pointed to a great number of poor people, who were feated 
at tables, eating and drinking, and replied: ‘ thofe are my 
hounds, with whom I go in chace of heaven.’”” When he 
was told that his alms would exhauft his revenues: ‘ take 
the collar of my order,”’ he faid, “ fell it, and relieve my 
people.” We married Tolande of France, who concurred 
with him in all his good deeds. His death, in 1472, at the age 
of 37 years, and after a reign of feven, was univerfally re- 
gretted. Mod. Un. Hilt. vol. xxxiv. p. 82. 

AMADIA, in Geography, a fortified and trading town 
of Afia, in the province of Kurdiftan, fituate upon a high 
mountain. Its environs produce tobacco and gall-nuts, 
which furnifh means of commerce. It is the refidence of 
a bey, who governs the whole country. N. lat. 36° 25’. 
E. long. 43° 1’. 

AMADOCA, in Ancient Geography, atown of European 
Sarmatia, inhabited by the Amadoct, and whofe habitations 
were alfo on mountains of the fame name, between the Rox- 
alane and Bafterne. 

ALMADIS, in Natural Hiftory, a {pecies of the Corvus, 
in the Vermes Terstacea, witha fhell dilutely brown, 
broad fafcia, and articulated bands above and below ; and 
an acute, crowned fpire, finely and tranfverfely ftriated. 

AMADOW, a kind of dlack-match, tinder, or touch 
wood, which comes from Germany. It is made of a fort 
of large mufhrooms, or fpungy excrefcences, which com- 
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monly grow on old trees, efpecially oaks, afh, and firs. This 
fubftance being boiled in common water, and afterwards dried 
and well beaten, is then put into a ftrong ley prepared with 
falt-petre, after which it is again put to dry in an oven, 
The druggifts fell this match wholefale in France, and fe- 
veral hawkers retail it. See Acaric. 

Some give to the amadow the name of pyrotechnical fpungey 
becanfe of its aptnefs to take fire. 

AMADOWRY, a kind of cotton which comes from 
Alexandria, by way of Marfeilles. 

AMJEA, or Amma, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Lufitania, inhabited by the Ammienfes, between the Elvas 
and Tagus. é 

AMAGETOBRIA, now Broie, an ancient town of Gaul, 
mentioned by Cefar, placed by M. d’Anville on the Arar, 
to the fouth of Segobodium, and to the weft of Vefontio. 

AMAGOR, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the 
empire of Morocco, aad Gotiace of Hea. 

AMAGUANA, the name of one of the Lucayan or 
Bahama iflands, called alfo Mayaguanu. 

AMATA, or Amaera, formerly Varegia and Natricia, 
a town of Spain, belonging to the Cantabri, on the confines 
of Afturias, about three leagues from Villa-Diego, at the 
foot of a very high rock. 

AMAILLOU, atown of France, in the department of 
the T'wo Sevres, anc chief place of a canton, in the diftri&t 
of Partenay, three leagues fouth-eaft of Breffuire. 

ALMAIN, or Amayne, a fea term, ufed by a man of 
war, to his enemy ; and fignifying yield. 

Hence, to frike amain, is, to lower, or let fall, the top- 
fails. The word is alfo written amayne.—Waving amain; is 
to make a fign to another veffel, by waving a bright fword, 
or other thing, as a demand for {tnking its top-fails—This 
is commonly done either in the fore-top, or on the poop. 
Amain is alfo a term ufed in letting down a thing, by a 
tackle, into the hold, or elfewhere, in the lowering a yard, 
or the like, to denote, that the failors are to let go that 
part of the rope which they held before, and let down the 
thing eafily, and by degrees. main is alfo ufed to denote 
at once and inftantly ; as let go amain. 

AMAK, called alfo Anutnacis at Boxart, in Bi- 
graphy, acelebrated Perfian poet, wasa native of Bokhara, 
and flourifhed towards the clofe of the 11th century, under 
the fovereigns of the Seljuk race. He was at the head of 
an academy, confilting of about roo men of letters, with 
handfome penfions, eftablifhed by Khedar Khan, who 
reigned in the T'ranfoxian provinces, and who was a very 
munificent patron of letters, and particularly of poetry. 
This prince prefided in the academy, feated on a throne, at 
the foot of which were four large bafons of gold and filver 
coin, which were intended for the recompence of thofe poets 
who obtained his approbation. Amak was a diftinguifhed 
favourite, lived by the bounty of his patron in great afflu- 
ence, and kept a number of flaves, and thirty richly capari- 
foned and trained horfes. Thus favoured, he became the objeét 
of envy, and Rafchidi, whom he had recommended, endea- 
voured to fupplant him. Amak and Rafchidi were appointed 
to contend for poetical victory in the fultan’s prefence ; and 
the {atirical verfes of the latter gained the prize, very much 
to the mortification of the former. Amak lived nearly a 
century. His principal work is the ‘ Hiftory of the Loves 
of Jofeph and Zoleifkah,’”? a romance, founded on the ac- 
count of the patriarch Jofeph, inthe Koran. He was moft 
diftinguifhed for his elegies. When fultan Sangiar was in- 
confolable for the death of his fifter, and difregarded all the 
elegiac verfes of other poets, Amak was fent for to foothe 
him; and an elegy tranfmitted by him, when he was an 
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aped and infirm for travelling, obtained a decided preference. 
D’Herbelot. Gen. Biog. 

AMAL, Amatia, in Geography, atown of Sweden, in 
the province of Thalland or Dalland, feated on the Wener- 
Jake, which divides the town and the market place into two 
parts. ‘The cown was founded in 1640; it has a good har- 
bour, and carries on a confiderable trade, particularly in 

timber, deals and tar. It is the 89th town of thofe that 
vote in the dict. N. lat. 58° 50’. E. long. 12° 40’. 

AMALAEVA, ariver of Siberia, which runs into the 
Frozen Ocean. N. lat. 71° 10’. E. long. 128° 14/. 

AMALAGO, in Botany. See Piper. 

AMALANCHIOR. See Mespiuus. 

AMALARIC, or Amaury, in Biography and Hiflory, 
king of the Viligoths, was the fon of Alaric II. ; but being 
an infant of five years, at his father’s death, in 506, the 
throne was ufurped by Genfalaic, the natural fon of Alaric. 
Amalaric in the mean while retired into Spain; and the 
Vifigoths were governed by his grandfather, Theodoric, 
king of the Oftrogoths, who expelled Genfalaic from the 
throne, till his death in 526, when Amalaric affumed the 
government. This prince was zealoufly attached to the 
Arian doGrirte and caufe, and as he had married Clotilda, 
the daughter of Clovis, who inherited the piety and ortho- 
doxy of her mother, he ufed various means, and as the 
Catholic hiftorians fay, thofe of violence, to profelyte her 
to his own opinion and party. In procefs of time, after 
patiently enduring the wrongs fhe fuffered, fhe communi- 
cated an account of them to her brothers, and teftified the 
truth of her relation by accompanying it with a handker- 
chief {tained with blood. In confequence of this complaint, 
her brother Childebert, king of France, marched with a 
numerous army into the territories of Amalaric, defeated 
him in an engagement, and forced him to take refuge on 
board his fleet. But recolle€ting that his treafures were left 
in the city of Narbonne, he went on fhore again, in order 
to recover them; but had no fooner entered the city than 
he was furprifed by the enemy; and feeking fafety in a church 
belonging to the Catholics, a common foldier run him 
through with a fpear, A.D. 531. Some fay, that he re- 
tired to Barcelona, and was aiflaflinated by his own fubjeéts ; 
but it is more probable, that the affaffin was either a Frank 
or fome perfon employed for this purpofe by Theudis, who 
fucceeded him. Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xvi. p. to. 

AMALASONTHA, regent and queen of Italy, was 
the daughter of Theodoric the Great, king of the Oftrogoths, 
by Audefleda, the fitter of Clovis, and united in her perfon 
the two moft illuitrious families of the Barbarians. She 
was born about the year 498, and in 515 was married to 
Eutharic, the laft heir of the royal race of the Amali, whom 
her father had fent from Spam, and defigned for his fuc~ 
ceffor ; as the fex of his daughter excluded her from the 
Gothic throne. Eutharic foon died and left an infant fon, 
Athalaric, and Amalafontha aflumed the guardianfhip of 
her fon and of the kingdom of Italy. Her beauty was ani- 
mated by manly fenfe, activity, and refolution. Education 
and experience had cultivated her talents ; her philofophical 
fiudies were exempt from vanity ; and though fhe expreffed 
herfelf with great elegance and eafe in the Greek, the Latin, 
and the Gothic tongues, fhe maintained in her counfels an 
impenetrable filence. Bya faithful imitation of the virtues 
of Theodoric, fhe revived the profperity of his reign ; and 
fhe alfo itrove, with pious care, to expiate the faults, and 
to obliterate the lefs favourable remembrance of his declining 
age. The children of Boethius and Symmachus were re- 
ftored to their paternal inheritance ; fhe infli¢ied neither 
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corporal nor pecuniary penalties on her Roman fubjetts ; 
and fhe defpifed the clamours of the Goths, who, at the 
end of 40 years, confidered the people of Italy as their 
flaves or theirenemies. ‘The meafures of her adminiftration 
were directed by the wifdom, and alfo celebrated by the 
eloquence, of Caffiodorius; fhe folicited and deferved the 
friendfhip of the emperor; and the kingdoms of Europe 
re{peéted, both in peace and war, the majelty of the Gothic 
throne. The education of her fon engaged her particular 
attention ; and fhe employed three venerable Goths to inftil 
into his mind the principles of honour and virtue, whilft he 
was diligently inftructed in all thofe arts and fciences, which 
might be either ufeful or ornamental to a Roman prince, 
But the queen’s folicitude for her fon’s improvement and 
good conduét, produced a degree of vigilance and difcipline, 
again{t which his untra€table difpofition recoiled, and which 
his fubjeéts difapproved. At length when the Goths were 
aflembled on a public occafion, in the palace of Ravenna, 
the youth efcaped from his mother’s apartment, and com- 
plained with tears of pride and anger of the chaftifement, 
which his ftubborn temper had induced her to infli@. The in- 
dignation of the Barbarians was roufed, and they accufed the 
queen regent of confpiring againft the life and crown of her 
fon; and proceeded to demand, that he fhould be refeued 
from his prefent tuition, and educated, like a valiant Goth, 
in the fociety of his equals. Amalafontha was compelled to 
fubmit ; and the young prince became diffolute and licen- 
tious, defpifed his mother, and counteraéted the falutary 
meafures which fhe had been purfuing. In thefe circum- 
{tances fhe entered into a negociation with the emperor Juf- 
tinian, and prepared for retiring from a fcene of difcontent 
and faction. In the mean while fhe yielded to the impulfe 
of ambition and revenge ; three of the moft dangerous male- 
contents, who had been feparately removed to the frontiers 
of Italy, were affaflinated by her private emifflaries; and 
this a&t increafed the popular diffatisfaGion and complaint. 
At this time the death of her fon, at the age of 16, in 
confequence of premature intemperance, left her deftitute 
of any firm fupport or legal authority. Inftead of fub- 
mitting to the laws of her country, and retiring to a private 
ftatien, fhe conceived the defign of fharing, with one of her 
coufins, the regal title, and of referving in her own hands 
the fubitance of fupreme power. ‘The eloquent Caffiodorius 
announced to the fenate and to the emperor, that Amala- 
fontha and Theodatus had afcended the throne of Italy. 
The iffue of this fcheme of ambition foon proved difaftrous 
and fatal. Inftigated bythe principal Goths, Theodatus caufed 
the queen to be imprifoned in a {mall ifland, in the lake of 
Bolfena, where, after a fhort confinement, fhe was ftrangled 
in the bath, (A.D. 535,) by the order, or with the connivance, 

of the new king. Gibbon’s Hift. vol. vii. p. 206—210. 
AMALEK, in Scripture Hiftory, was the fon of Eliphaz, 
Efau’s eldeft fon, by his concubine Timna. Gen. xxxvis 
1z2—16. 1 Chron. i. 36. He fucceeded Gatam, who was 
one of the dukes in the land of Edom; and was the father 
of the Amalekites,- who inhabited that part of Arabia 
Petrza, which lay eait of the Edomites, with Midian on the 
north, Arabia Petra on the fouth, Arabia Deferta on 
the eaft, and extended almoft as far north as the Dead Sea, 
and fouthward to the Red Sea, or between Havilah and 
Shur, 1 Sam. xv. 7. Thefe people had no conftant dwelling, 
nor do they feem to have had any cities ; but they changed 
their abode, like the Arabs, and lived in tents or booths, as 
they migrated from one part of the country to another, and 
fometimes in fubterraneous caverns. It is not, therefore, 
eafy to afcertain the limits of their country. Mr. Reland 
5L places 
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places them between the deferts of Kadeth and thofe of 
Engedi, though fomewhat nearer to the Mediterranean. 
Jofephus, in one place, affirms, that they extended from 
Pelufium to the Red Sea, andin another place he fixes them 
between Gabolitis and Petra. Antiq. lib. vi. c. 8. Ibid. 
lib. iii. c. 2. 

As foon as the Ifraelites had croffed the-Red Sea, the 
Amalekites determined to cut them off; and with this view 
they fell on their rear, as they were marching from Rephi- 
dim to Mount Horeb, and flew thofe who, through weak- 
nefs or fatigue, were left behind. But this unprovoked affault 
was very juftly and feverely avenged upon themfelves by 
fofnuadvae defeated them with great flanghter, A. M. 2517, 

-C. 1487. Between the Amalekites and the Ifraelites, 
there feems to haye fubfifted an irreconcileable enmity ; and 
it has not been improbably traced to their progenitor’s 
having been deprived of his birth-right and bleffing by Jacob. 
Under the Judges, they joined with the Midianites and Mca- 
bites againit Ifrael, who were delivered from the former by 
Ehud, and from the latter by Gideon. Judges, vi. 3. 11. 
13. Saul, foon-after he was advanced to the throne of 
Urael, marched again{t the Amalekites with a large army ; 
advanced to their capital ; flew a great number of them, 
and laid waite their country ; but by referving to himfelf the 
beit of the cattle and moveables, in violation of the divine 
command, he laid the foundation of the calamities that 
afterwards befell him, B. ©. 1093. Some fugitives efcaped ; 
and we find that fome years after this event a treop of Ama- 
lekites pillaged Ziklag, which then belonged to David ; but 
he purfued and difperfed them, and recovered the captives 
and treafures which they had taken. 1 Sam, xxx. The 
Amalekites were thus gradually reduced ; and at laft, in the 
days of Hezekiah, king of Judah, who began his reign, 
B.C. 726, they were utterly deftroyed and {cattered by the 
Jons of Simeon, who took poffeflion of their country. 
1 Chron. iv. 4o—43. ‘Thus the declaration of. Balaam, re- 
corded Numb. xxiv. 20, was literally fulfilled ; « Amalek 
was the firft of nations; but his latter end fhall be, that he 
perifh for ever.”? According to the account of the Ara- 
bians, Amalek was the fon of Ham, and grandfon of Noah ; 
he was the father of Ad, and grandfathe: of Schedad. 
Calmet inclines to this opinion; for he fays, it is not eafy 
to conceive how the /Amalekites, if they were merely the 
polterity of the fon of Eliphaz and grandfon of Efau, 
could be fo numerous and powerful as thefe people are re- 
prefented to be when the Iiraelites departed out of Egypt. 
Befides, when we call to mind the previous wars of the 
Amalekites with Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 7.) ; when we 
confider that Balaam calls them the firit, or beginning, of 
nations ; when we refle@, that Mofes never ftyles them the 
brethren of Ifrael or Edom ; that the latter never held any 
confederacy or friendly correfpondence with them in all their 
wars, but fuffered them to be invaded and butchered b 
Saul, without affording them any affiitance; and, laftly, 
when we find them always mentioned with the Amorites, 
Phil:flines, and other Canaanitifh nations, and with them 
involyed in the fame curfe, we can fearcely forbear looking 
upon them rather as a tribe of thofe nations, than as the 
defcendants of Efau, who probably formed but a {mall 
tribe, and not permanently confpicuous. Of the Amalek, 
deftroyed by Saul, the Arabians give the following account. 
He was the father of an ancient tribe in Arabia, which 
contained only the Arabians called. pure, the remains of 
whom were mingled with the pofterity of Jocktan and 
Adnan, and fo became Mofarabes or Moftaarabes, 7. e. 
Arabians blended with foreigners. They believe, that 
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Goliah, who tvas overcome by David, was king of the 
Amalekites, and that the giants who inhabited Paleftine in 
Jofhua’s time, were of the fame race ; and that part of them 
retired into Africa, while Jofhua was living, and fettled on 
the coafts of Barbary. The fon of Amalek was Ad, a cele+ 
brated prince among the Arabians, whom fome make the 
fon of Uz, and grand{on of Aram, the fon of Shem, Calmet.. 
See AnireEs. 

Amacex, in Geography, a mountain in the land of 
Ephraim, on which the town of Pirathon was fituated, 
where Abdon, fon of Hillel, judge of Ifrael, was buried,. 
A.M. 2848, B.C. 1156. Judges:xil. 14, 15. 

AMALFI, or Amatrut, an ancient fea-port town and 
archiepifcopal city of Italy in the kingdom of Naples, and 
Principato citra, fituate on the weft coaft of the gulf of 
Salerno. N. lat. 40° 35’. E. long. 15° 204 The moft 
generally received opinion of the origin of this city is, that 
about the middle of the ath century a confiderable num- 
ber of Reman families, either with views of emolument or- 
by compulfory orders of the emperor, left Rome, and em- 
barked for Conftantineple ; but meeting with adverfe ftorms, 
they were caft away on the fhore.of Salsrno ; and determin-- 
ed to forma fettlement on the prefent fite of Amalfi. This 
feeble and rifing colony was guarded by impervious moun-- 
tains and inacceilible coafts, from the firlt fury of the Lom- 
bards, who feldom attempted the conqueft of a maritime. 
people. In the year 825 this {mall republic, under the 
patronage of the eaftern emperor, attained a degree of wealth 
and reputation which invited the attack of Sico, prince of 
Salerno, who marched a body of troops by night, furprifed 
Amalfi, and carried off the greateft number of its inhabit-. 
ants to fupply the place of thofe, of whom Salerno had been 
deprived by an epidemical diforder. The Amalfitans tak- 
ing advantage of the abfence of the chiefs of Salerno, inan 
expedition againift the Beneventans, armed themfelves, and, 
after burning and plundering Salerno, marched back in 
triumph to their native abodes. Being thus reftored to: 
their country, they formed a better con{ftitution and code of 
laws, and adopted various meafures likely to prevent inter= 
nal difcord, and the affault of foreign enemies. Under 
thefe new regulations Amalfi rofe to the fummit of its mili- 
tary and commercial glory. Pope Leo IV. found the 
Amalfitans an ufeful ally in his war with the infidels, and 
conferred upon the commonwealth the diftinguifhing title 
of defender of the faith. The Neapolitans fought their 
friendfhip, and the muffulmen courted alliance with them. 
Their fituation was favourable for commerce ; and their at-= 
tention to naval affairs induced the emperor of Conftanti- 
nople to eftablifh a court at Amalfi for the decifion of alk 
maritime difputes, and the code and reports of this court 
obtained authority through this part of Europe. The mer- 
chants of this town engroffed the trade of the Levant, and 
tranfa€ted the commercial bufinefs of the world in a lucra= 
tive and exclufive manner. The importance of Amalfi, in 
its various maritime and commercial connections, led to the 
eltablifhment of the order of knighthood, under the patron- 
age of St. John of Jerufalem, the members of which were 
afterwards called knights of Rhodes, and fince of Malta, 
The charitable traders of this port obtained leave of the 
muflulmen chief at the caliph’s court, in 1020, to ereét 
two {mall hofpitals and a chapel for the ufe of votaries com- 
ing from the weftern parts of Europe. From Pafitano, 
fays Mr. Swinburne, in the neighbourhood of Amalfi, was 
derived the firft knowledge of the mariner’s compass. 

The flourifhing ffate of the Amalfitans expofed them to 
various affaults; but they derived from the holy war tem- 
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porary refeue from the hoftile attacks of their enemies, 
and thus were in fome degree recompenfed for their chari- 
‘table zeal on behalf of the pilgrims and fojourners in Pale- 
ftine. From the year 1100, when duke Roger took pol- 
{effion of this flate, and abolifhed even the fhadow of its 
republican conftitution, it has been expofed to the attacks 
of every power at variance with its new matters. The pil- 
lage of it by the Pifans forms an interefting epocha in its 
hiftory ; for they carried away the Panpecrs, a copy of 
the Cops which was formed by fuftinian the firft : a mer- 
chant had brought it as a curiofity from Greece, but it had 
obtained no authority at Amalfi, where the- Theodofian 
code was in force. Amalfi, after the deftruGtion of its li- 
berty, found that its commerce declined. Trade was en- 
titely loft to this coaft in the reign of Joan the firfk. The 
alienation of its lordfhip to feudal proprietors was without 
doubt a circumftance that haftened its diffolution. ‘The 
brother of pope Martin V. (Colonna) had the firit grant of 
Amalfi; the Sanfeverini the next ; then the Oriini acquir- 
ed poffeffion ; and laitly, Picolomini enjoyed it with the 
title of duke. 

Amalfi is now merely a fhadow of what it was in mag- 
nitude, corineétions, and real importance, when it was in its 
flourifhing ftate: when, from a narrow, though fertile, ex- 
tent of land, by means of an acceffible and open fea, it 
fupplied the weftern world with the manufa€tures and pro- 
duGtiions of the eaft ; when 50,000 citizens were numbered 
within its walls: when it was more abundantly than any 
other city provided with gold, filver, and the objects of 
precious luxury; and when its fettlements in Conttantinople, 
Antioch, Jerufalem, and Alexandria, acquired the privileges 
of independent colonies. Its buildings are not remarkable for 
elegance and fize, and contain at molt 4000 inhabitants, who 
feem to be ina poor condition. It prefents few objects 
that can recall any idea of its ancient profperity. ‘The ea- 
thedral is not an agreeable building ; under the choir is the 
chapel and tomb of the apoftle St. Andrew, in whofe ho- 
nour the edifice was dedicated, when cardinal Capuano, in 
1208, brought his body from Conftantinople. Swimburne’s 
‘Travels,vol. iii. p. 220—236. Gibbon’s Hift.vol. x. p. 280. 

AMALGAM, Amalzame, ¥r.—Amalgama or Quickbrey, 
Germ.— Amalgama, Ital. 

The word amalgam, from ea and yapsw, connubium, is a 
metaphorical term invented by the ancient chemifts, and re- 
tained by the moderns to fignify any metallic alloy, of 
which mercury forms an effential conitituent part. Hence, 
us mercury remains fluid at the ufual atmofpherical tempe- 
ature, the theory and general phenomena of amalgamation 
may be faid to be thofe of the folution of metals in 
mercury. 

All that is peculiar to the feveral amalgams, fuch as the 
methiod of preparing them, their characteriftic phyfical and 
chemical properties, and the ufes to which they are appli- 
eable will be detailed hereafter in the article MERCURY 3 but 
befides thefe there remain to be defcribed a number of ge- 
neral faéts and appearances common to all amalgams, which 
may be treated of with more propriety here than elfe- 
where. 

The knowledge of the folvent power which mercury 
exercifes over various metals, efpecially cold, was not only 
known by the ancients, but, as we learn from Pliny, was ac- 
tually employed by them in the feparation of gold from 
tbe bafer metals and in the gilding af filver. WVelafco and 
Alonzo Barba, in the 16th century, applied the procefs of 
amalgamation in the great way to the extraction of filver 
from the ores of Peru and Mexico; but of the early che- 
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mifts, Borrichius, Ofiander, Beecher, and Stahl, are the 
only ones who have treated of various amalgams with the 
view of comparing their refemblances, of noting their pecu- 
liarities, and thence deducing a few general axioms for the 
benefit of fcience. Rouellé and Fufchel, following the 
fleps of their predeceffors, difcovered the cryftallizability 
of metals from their folutions in mercary, and Sage has 
Gince enriched this department of chemical philofophy with 
a vaft number of curious, correct, and important obferva- 
tions. 


§ 1. DMéethods of preparing Amalgams. 


The precautions required in the preparation of an amal- 
gam depend confiderably on the degree of affinity fubfifting 
between the mercury and the metal made ufe of. Where 
the ailinity is very powerful, as is the cafe with gold and 
filver, the fluidity of the mercury without any farther con- 
dition will effeét a combination ever at the ufual atmofphe- 
tical temperature. Thus leaf-gold, by fimple trituration 
with mercury will form an amalgam in a few minutes ; and 
pieces of gold, filver, or tin, even of confiderable thicknefs, 
by being immerfed in pure mercury will, in a few days with- 
out trituration, be wholly diffolved. Other metals of 
{tronger cohefion or weaker affinity require the affiftance of 
heat to make them amalgamate, fuch are zinc and antimony; 
for this purpofe the zinc is melted in a crucible, and being 
then withdrawn from the fire is allowed to cool till it 1s 
upon the point of becoming folid, at this inftant the mer- 
cury, previoufly heated to boiling, is ftirred in, and the mix- 
ture is kept fluid by a gentle heat till the combination ap- 
pears to be perfeét: it is of confequence to the fafety of 
the operator, and the fuccefs of the experiment, that the 
mercury fhould be previoufly heated, otherwife the differ- 
ence of temperature between the two metals at the time 
of mixture will be very apt to produce an explofion. The 
a€tual fufion of the zinc or antimony is, however, by no 
means abfolutely neceffary: the metal in {mall pieces being 
put into a crucible, the proper quantity of mercury is then 
to be added ; the interftices will thus be filled up, and the 
maf{s being then expofed to a heat a little lefs than that re- 
quired for the volatilization of mercury, the amalgamation 
will in a fhort time be completely effected. Thofe metals, 
however, that require a full red heat for their fufion, will 
volatilize with explofion any mercury that is attempted to 
be mixed with them while in this ftate, fuch, for example, 
is copper. his is, therefore, beft amalgamated in the 
moift way 3 for which purpofe take a boiling hot faturated 
folution of fulphat of copper, pour it into a glafs or Wedge- 
wood ware mortar, and add mercury and iron filings ; the 
iron will decompofe the fulphat of copper, and precipitate 
this latter metal in a finely divided ftate, which by the heat 
and moderate trituration will unite with the mercury, and 
the combination may afterwards be perfected by fufion at a 
gentle heat in a crucible. Amalgams may be made either 
folid or fluid, according to the proportion of mercury that 
enters into their compofition; the quantity of this laft, 
however, that is required to give the amalgam a fluid ftate, 
is different for each metal, for the more powerful the affinity 
the lefs is the quantity of mercury required. 


§2. Phenomena obfervable during Amalgamation. 


All the appearances that happen during the combination 
of metals with mercury indicate a real folution of one in the 
other, owing to the chemical attraétion between the bodies 
fo uniting. In proportion to the readinefs with which any 
metal tends to amalgamation is the force with which it ed- 
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heres to mercury when applied to its furface ; and, when a 
plate of this, fufpended to the arm of a balance, is brought 
in contact with mercury, a greater or lefs counterpoife will 
be required to break the adhefion, as the chemical affinity 
between the two is flronger or weaker. (See Anuesion.) 
Nor is this adhefion an effecé& taking place merely at the 
plane of contaét, but an a&ual penetration or abforption of 
the mercury is produced by the other metal: thus, when a 
plate of gold is placed in contaét with mercury, not only the 
furface of adhefion is whitened by the mercury, but, after 
remaining in this ftate a few hours, the gold will become 
brittle, and particles of mercury may be obferved through 
its whole fubftance, having no doubt been drawn up through 
its minuteft pores by the force of chemical attraétion. 

During amalgamation, as is the cafe in all other inftances 
of fimple folution, a confiderable quantity of caloric is ab- 
forbed, producing the fenfation of cold, and lowering the 
thermometer. This is rendered very fenfible to the touch, 
by rubbing together in the palm of the hand equal parts of 
an amalgam of bifmuth and an amalgam of lead; the two 
folids will almoft immediately become fluid, and a very con- 
fiderable cold will be produced, The fame may be fhewa 
by the thermometer : if a quantity of mercury is heated to 
about 80° Fahr. and the bulb of a thermometer wrapped 
round with tinfoil is then immerfed in it, a fpeedy folution 
will take place, and at the fame time the mercury in the 
thermometer will defcend a few degrees. 

Another remarkable phenomenon of amalgamation is the 
difpofition to oxydate which both metals exhibit while the fo- 
lution is going on, and even after it is completed ; it is im- 
poflible to combine bifmuth, tin, or lead, with mercury, 
without obferving as the procefs advances the formation of a 
quantity of black powder, which rifes to the furface of the 
metals, and is a compound oxyd of mercury and the other 
metal. Upon this alfo depends Dr. Prieftley’s fimple and 
ingenious method of feparating from mercury a large pro- 
portion of the lead, &c. with which it is ufually contami- 
nated ; for this purpofe nothing more is neceflary than agi- 
tation of the mercury in a bottle, with a little water, till it 
ceafes to be difcoloured, or, in other words, till the amal- 
gam is almoft wholly decompofed. Hence too is explained 
the obfervation of Ifaac Hollandus, that gold and filver may 
be calcined im a reverberatory furnace, if they have been 
previoufly mixed with mercury. 


§ 3. General Properties of Amalgams. 


The fpecific gravity of amalgams, as of all other alloys, 
is different from the mean {fpecific gravity of their com- 
ponent parts: fometimes it is greater, at other times lefs ; 
and, according to Gellert, the amalgam of filver is of fupe- 
rior fpecific gravity even to mercury, the weightielt of the 
two ingredients. This takes place, however, only at a low 
temperature ; for it was found by Sage that the amalgam of 
filver, when heated, floats on the furface of mercury. 

The more decidedly cryftalline form of amalgams, owing 
to their foft or femi-fluid ftate, at a moderately warm tempe- 
rature, is a circumftance that remarkably diftinguifhes them 
from the pure metals. Any metal, when melted and cooled 
very flowly, will exhibit in its fracture a cryftalline ftru€ture, 
and the cryftals of which it is compofed may, by particular 
management, be exhibited in a ftate of feparation trom each 
ether ; but fimilar appearances may be produced with much: 
greater eafe in amalgams, All amalgams are brittle, and 
any of them, being broken, will exhibit a granular or lami- 
nated texture, which, by the microfcope, will be found to 
be owing to a multitude of minute cryitals, applied by their 
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furfaces to each other, but not adhering with any confider- 
able force. Induced by thefe appearances, M. Sage, after 
many trials, fucceeded in obtaining regular cryftals of moft 
of the amalgams by the following method. Having pre- 
pared a very fluid amalgam, by adding four, five, or fix 
times a greater quantity of mercury than of the other me- 
tal, he put it into a retort, and proceeded to diftillation in 
a fand-bath, till a fourth, or even a third, of the mercury 
had been driven off; the refidue, being then allowed to cool 
very gradually, was found regularly cryftallized at the bot- 
tom of the veflel. He thus obtained filver amalgam in the 
form of articulated tetrahedrons and aluminiform oétahe- 
drons, refembling the native dendritic filver, In the fame 
manner the amalgams of gold, bifmuth, tin, and zinc, af- 
fumed the form of regular cryftals, but thofe of copper, 
arfenic, and antimony, refufed to crytftallize. , 

Amalgams may be decompofed by heat, but the laft por. 
tions of mercury are not driven off without a much greater 
heat than is required for the volatilization of pure mercury, 
Hence a large proportion of the volatile metals, fuch as 
zine and arfenic, unites with the mercury, and is carried 
over with it, and even the more fixed ones, as gold and file 
ver, are thus rendered in part volatile. ‘ 

As each metal has its peculiar affinity for mercury, it is 
obvious that an gmalgam may be decompofed by the addi- 
tion of a metal that has a flronger attraGtion to mercury 
than that of which the amalgam is compofed: upon this 
fubject, however, no accurate experiments have as yet been 
made, which is the more to be regretted, as it would much 
affilt the mveftigation of the difficult but important fubje@ 
of metallic alys. One amalgam may even decompofe an- 
other in a great meafure, as is the cafe with the amalgams 
of lead and bifmuth: thefe being made feparately, with a 
quantity of mercury equal to the other ingredient, will be 
folid and friable, but, upon mixture, will combine into a 
fluid feareely to be diltinguifhed by its appearance from pure 
mercury : by ftanding fome days, however, in a temperature 
not exceeding 40° Fahr. cubic cryttals will be depofited of 
almoft pure bifmuth. For other particulars fee the feveral 
amalgams under the word Mercury. Encycloped. me= 
thod. art. Amalgame. 

AMALGAMATION, in Metallurgy. 
ores, extraction of. 

AMALI, in Ancient Geography, a people comprehended 
under the appellation of Getz. 

AMALIA, in Entomslogy, a fpecies of paritio in the 
Nymphales fection, with indented wings: upper fide brown, 
underfide yellow with two ftreaks and {pots of blue, the lower 
ones marked with black dots. Fabr. Ent. Syft. tom. iii. 
p- I. p. 129. fp. 398. Obf. In addition to this fpecific 
charaéter Fasricius fays, above the brown colour of the 
wings inclines to fulvous, and the pofterior pair is marked 
with an obfolete row of fulvous fpots. Beneath, the apex 
of the anterior wings has a black mark, and two blue fpots 
with a black character in the middle of cach ; the exterior 
margin, two ftreaks, and feven fpots on the poiterior wings 
are blue, the latter with black dots in the middle. Inha- 
bits Sierra Leon. 

AMALLOBRIGA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Spain, upon the Durius, to the fouth-eaft of Pallentia. 

AMALRIC, Avceri, in Biography, an ecclefiaftical 
hiftorian of the 14th century, dedicated to pope Urban V. 
a hiftory of the popes, under the title of ‘ Chronicon Pon- 
tificale,” brought down to pope John XXII. and faid to be 
collected from more than 200 writers. 

AMALTHA®A, in Mythology, the Cumzan Sibyl, who 
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is faid to have come from a far country to T'arquinius Su- 
perbus, and to have offered for fale nine books of Sibylline, 
or prophetic oracles. Upon Tarquin’s refusal to give her 
the price fhe afked, fhe went away and burnt three of 
them. Returning foon after, fhe demanded the fame price 
for the remaining fix, The king ridiculed her for her folly, 
upon which fhe went and burnt other three; and returning 
afked the fame price for the three which remained. A. 
Gellius (I. 19.) fays, that the books were burnt in the 
prefence'of the king. Tarquin, furprifed by this ftrange 
conduét, confulted the augurs, who, regretting the lofs of 
the books which had been deitroyed, adviféd the king to 
give the price, which the woman required. Amalthza, hav- 
ing furrendered the books, with a defire that they might 
be carefully kept, difappeared, and was never afterwards 
feen. Dionyf. iv. 62. Laétantius, i. 6. Gell. i. 19. Pliny 
(xiii. 13. {. 27.) fays, that fhe burnt two books, and only 
preferved one. See Srayus. 

Amattu#a, the daughter of Meliffus, king of Crete, 
and nurfe of Jupiter, whom fhe is faid to have fed with 
goat’s milk and honey. According to others, Amalthxa 
was a goat which nourifhed Jupiter, and whom, in recom- 
pence for her attention, he tranflated into the heavens, and 
thus fhe became the conftellation which bears this name. 
It is added, that one of the horns of this goat was given to 
the daughter of Meliffus, as a reward for their kindnefs, 
and that it had the peculiar property of furnifhing them 
with whatever they withed for; and hence the Greeks for- 
med of it their cornucopia, or horn of abundance. 

AMALTHEDO, in Biography, the name of a family of the 
16th century, celebrated for literature, originally from Porde- 
none in Friuli, and branched out into feveral places in that 
province. In this family there were poets, phyficians, and 
profeffors of belleslettres. The moft diftinguifhed were the 
fons of Francefeco Amaltheo, profeffor of belles lettres in 
Sacile ; viz. Girolamo, or Jerom, born in 1507, at Oder- 
zo in the Trevifan, who was folicited by the queen of Po- 
land to be her phyfician, but declined it. He taught me- 
dicine at Padua, and practifed as a phyfician in feveral 
towns of Friuli, till 1574, when he died at Oderzo highly 
honoured by his townfmen. He fo much excelled in La- 
tin poetry, that he is placed by Muretus at the head of 
all the Italians who exercifed their talents in this way. 
The famous epigram of ‘* Acon and Leonilla,” is by this 
author. Gimbatifia, or Fohn Baptifla, was born at Oderzo 
in 1525, educated at Padua, and at the age of 20, called to 
Venice to inftruét the youth of the Lippomana family in 
polite literature. His own ftudies comprehended, befides the 
Greek, Latin, and Ita*an languages, philofophy, jurifpru- 
dence, and theology. In 1554 he accompanied the Vene- 
tian ambaflador, Michele, to England ; he was afterwards 
fecretary to the republic of Ragufa; and accompanied the 
cardinals deputed to the council of Trent, as firft fecretary 
to pope Pius IV. He died at Rome in 1573, much la- 
mented by the learned men of his time, by whom he was 
highly efteemed for his genius and erudition. His Latin 
poems, firft printed in 1550, gave him a reputation equal to 
that of his brother; and he likewife wrote poems in his 
ewn language that are much valued. The Latin poems of 
thefe two writers, and of another brother named Cornelius, 
who was a phyfician, are contained in the firft volume of the 
« Delicie Poet. Italor.”? and were publifhed in a feparate 
volume, at Venice in 1627, and at Amfterdam, in 1689. 
Gen. Biog. 

AMAMA, Sixtinus, an eminent biblical eritic of 
the 17th century, was born in Weft Friefland, educated un- 
der Drufius in the univerfity of Franeker, and obtained a 
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very confiderable acquaintance with the oriental languages. 
Wood (Athen, Oxon, n. 612.) fays, that about the year 
1613, he vilited Oxford, refided in Exeter college, and 
taught Hebrew in the univerfity. Upon his return to his 
native country, he was appointed proteffor of the Hebrew 
language in the univerfity of Franeker, where he continued, 
notwithitanding earneft folicitations for his removal to 
Leyden, in order to fucceed Erpenius, till his death, which 
happened in December 1629. His firft work was a criti- 
ciim on the Vulgate tranflation of the Pentateuch, printed 
in 4to. in 1620, at Franeker, and entitled, ‘* Cenfura Vul- 
gate Latine Editionis Pentateuchi.’? This was part of a 
plan which he had formed with a view to a “ General 
Cenfure of the Vulgate Verfion of the Scriptutes,’”’ which 
the council of Trent had declared authentic. But his at- 
tention was diverted from the completion of his defign by 
a collation of the Dutch verfion of the Scriptures, with 
the originals, and the moft approved tranflations. ‘The re- 
fult of this collation was publifhed in 1603, in the Dutch 
language, under the title of “ Bybelfche Conferentie.” 
Whilft he was thus engaged, he received information that 
father Merfennus, in vindication of the Vulgate, had wnit- 
ten a refutation of his criticifm on the firft fix chapters of 
Genefis, and he, therefore, refumed his original defign ; 
and, in 1627, publifhed a letter to Merfennus, and in 1628 
a work, entitled, “© Anti-Barbarus Biblicus ;”? or contain- 
ing a farther reply, together with a cenfure of the Vulgate 
on the hiftorical books of the Old Yeltament, on Job, the 
Pfalms, and the books of Solomon, to which are added, 
differtations on particular fubjects. This book was re- 
printed at Franeker, in 4to. in 1656, with a criticifm of 
the Vulgate upon Haiah and Jeremiah. Amama alfo wrote 
a learned differtation, «* De Nomine Tetragrammato,”’ which 
was publifhed in Svo. at Franekerin 1620. So fuccefsfully 
did he expofe the defects and errors of the Vulgate, and fo 
earneftly did he recommend the ftudy of the original lan- 
guages of the Bible, that it was decreed by fome fynods, 
that thofe only fhould be admitted to the miniftry, who 
underftood, at leaft in fome degree, the Hebrew and Greek 
texts of the Scripture. Amama alfo evinced his folicitude 
for the honeur of the univerfity at Franeker, by his at- 
tempts to reform fome irregularities of conduct that pre- 
vailed in it. He was fo much refpected by his countrymen, 
that, after his death, they tettified their regard for his me- 
mory by their liberality to his children. Gen. Dict. 

AMAMASSIUS, in Anctent Geography, a town of the 
ifle of Cyprus, in which they worfhipped Apollo Hylates. 

AMAM-SAMA, a town of Judea, in the tribe of 
Judah. 

AMAN, in Commerce, a fort of blue cotton cloth, 
which comes from the Levant by the way of Aleppo. 

Aman, in Ancient Geography, a town of Paleftine, in the 
fouthern part of the tribe of Judah. 

Aman, in Geography, a fea-port town of Africa, on the 
Atlantic, between Cape Ger and Cape Cantin, in the king- 
dom of Morocco. 

Aman, a diftrid of Sumatra, about the centre of the 
ifland. 

AMANA, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of Paleftine, 
on the other fide of Jordan, in the tribe of Manaffeh. 

Amana, atown of Afia, in Media, according to Pto- 


lemy. 

AMANCE, in Geography, atown of France, in the de- 
partment of the Meurte, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftri& of Nancy, three leagues fouth-weft of Chateau-Sa- 
lins, and 13 north-eaft of Nancy. 

Amance is alfo a town of France, in the department 

of 
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of the Upper Saone, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftrict of Juffey, two leagues ealt of Juffey. 

AMAND, Mark Antuony Gerarp, Sirur DE 
Saint, in Biography, a French poet of the 17th century, 
was born at Rouen in Normandy in 1594. His father com- 
manded a fquadron of fhips in the fervice of queen Elizabeth 
for 22 years, and his two brothers were killed in a battle 
againft the Turks. As for himfelf, his whole life was fnent 
in a fucceffion of travels in Europe, Africa, and America, 
which, whatever might be the amufement or information he 
derived from them, were injurious to his fortune. His 
works were chiefly mifcellaneous poems, moft of which are 
of the comic or burlefque, and of the gallant or amorous 
kind. Three volumes of his poems were publifhed in 4to, 
at Paris; the firft in 1627, the fecond in 1643, and the third 
in 1649, under the title of “ Les Giuyres de St. Amand ;” 
and they have paffed through feveral editions, His ‘ Stan- 
zas upon the Pregnancy of the Queen of Poland and Swe- 
den” were printed in 1650; his ‘* Mofes faved, a heroic 
Idyllium,” Paris, 1653, 4to, and 1660, 12mo: his “ Stan- 
zas to Monf. Corneille, upon his Imitation of Jefus Chrift,’” 
Paris, 1656, 4to; and his “ Rome ridicule,”’ printed feveral 
times in 4to and 12mo; and when it was printed clandettinely 
at Paris in 1643, the printer was thrown into prifon. ‘The 
earlier part of Amand’s life was licentious and debauched ; 
but towards the clofe of it he was reformed, in confequence 
of the penury and diltrefs of his circumftances. M. Broffete, 
in his notes upon Boileau, fays, that he wrote a poem upon 
©‘ the Moon,”? in which he complimented Lewis XIV. 
upon his fill in f{wimming, in which he was accuftomed to 
exercife himfelf in the Seine ; but the king could not bear 
to hear this poem read to him; and this circumftance is faid 
to have mortified the author to fuch a degree that he did not 
long furvive. He died in 1661, at the age of 67 years. 
He was admitted a member of the French Academy from 
its firft foundation in 16333; and he was excufed from mak- 
ing a {peech upon his introduétion, on condition of his 
compiling the comic part of the Diétionary which the Aca- 
demy had undertaken, and colleéting the grotefque and bur- 
lefque terms. “Boileau reprefents the genius of St. Amand 
as adapted to works of low humour and fatire ; but he adds, 
that he fpoils all by the mean and trivial circumftances which 
he introduces. Gea. Dict. 

AMAND, Pierre, born at Riez in Provence, about the 
middle of the 17th century, practifed midwifery with 
eredit at Paris. In the year 1705 he publifhed ‘ Nou- 
velles Obfervations fur la Pratique des Accouchmens,” 
in 8vo. of which a fecond edition appeared in the year 
1715. He relates the cafes of feveral women who had extra- 
uterine feetufes, and gives an account, accompanied with en- 

ravings, of a kind of net he had invented for extracting the 
heads of foetufes, when left in the uterus, feparated from the 
body. ‘The invention is ingenious, but has long been laid 
afide for the crotchet, by which the extraction is performed 
with much greater eafe and certainty. Vide Eflais Hitto- 
riques fur P Art des Accouchmens, par M. Sue. 

Amann, Sr. in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Cher, feated on the river Cher, 20 miles fouth 
.of Bourges. N. lat. 46° 45’. E. long. 2° 30’. 

Amanpb, Sr. isalfo a town of France, in the department 
of the North, in which was lately a celebrated abbey. When 
the combined forces of Pruffia and Auftria invaded France 
in 1792, it was taken by them, but evacuated afterwards in 
their memorable retreat. It was given to France by the 
treaty of Utrecht. 1t is feated on the river Scarpe, feven 
miles north of Valenciennes. N. lat. 50° 27’. KE. long. 
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Amanp, Sr. a fmall town of France, in the diocefe of 
Auxerre.—Alfo a fmall town in the diocefe of Clermont. 

AMANDA, in Ancient Geography, a country of India, 
which, according to Pliny, contained various people, under 
the denominations cf Samarabriz, Sambruceni, Bifambriti, 
Offi, Antixeni, and Taxille. 

AMANDAVA, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Paincirua 
that inbabits Afia, and is concifely def{cribed by Linnzus, as 
being of a browa and reddifh colour, fpotted with white. 
It is about the fize of a wren, or four inches in length: 
the upper part of the plumage brown, with a mixture of 
dull red, the under part of the fame colours, but paler, 
except the middle of the belly, which is darkeft. Lve 
feather in the upper wing-coverts, breaft, and fides, has: 
a white {pot at the tip. ‘Che bill is dull red, tail black, 
and legs pale yellow... The female has a mixture of white 
on the throat and fore-part of the neck, and the belly is 
pale yellow. 

This {pecies is frequent in Bengal, and has been called 
the Bengal finch (or Amaduvade). In allufion to this, Brif- 
fon names it Bengalus pynctatus, and Buffon Bengale pi- 
queté. 

There is a variety of this f{pecies, the AmANDAVA f. 
of Linneus, hitherto found only in Bengal, which is 
faid to be entirely brown, and without fpots. This is 
the Bengalus fufcus of Briffon, and Bengale Brun of Buf- 
fon. Pl. enl. 115. f. 2. but it feems this variety is not al- 
ways immaculate. Some havea fmall white fpot at the tip 
of each of the wing covert feathers, and there is in generala 
little white on the breaft alfo. The female is brown, with- 
out white fpots: the legs, as in the preceding, yellowith. 

AMANDRA, in Aacient Geography, a town of Ethi- 
opia, placed by Suidas in the territories of king Cepheus, 

AMANGO Cape, in Geography, lies on the fouth-eaft part 
of the ifland of Corfica, and forms the limit of Bonifacio 
bay. It is eafily known by a large caftle, and two rocks, . 
which are fituated juit below the haven. : 

AMANGUCHI, a town of Japan, the capital of 
the kingdom of Nagaro, and one of the richeft towns 
of Japan. ; 

AMANITA, in Ancient Geography, a name given to Ara- 
bia Felix, or to that part of it called Yemen. 

AMANIBO, a town of South America, on the coaft of 
Guiana, between Paramaribo and Cayenne. 

AMANICE, or Amanip2, porte or pyle, in Ancient 
Geography, denote defiles in the mountain Amanus. 

AMANITA, in Botany. See Acaricus. 

AMANNIA. See Ammannia and Prpuis. 

AMANOA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
clafs and order. Its characters are, that the ca/yx is quinque- 
partite ; no corolla; the germen is triangular, the itigma 
trigonous, concave, and fimbriated. ‘There is one fpecies, 
viz. A. guianenfis. Aubl. pl. gui. 

AMANOBII, in Ancient Geography, a people placed by 
Ptolemy in Sarmatia, in the vicinity of the Roxolanz. 

AMANOIDES, a promontory of Cilicia, between the 
rivers Pyramus and Cidnus. i 

AMANTEA, a fea-port town and bifhop’s fee of 
the kingdom of Naples, on the weit coaft of Calabria 
Citra, near the bay of Euphemia. N. lat. 39° 15’. E. long. 
THe tea 

AMANTHONTE, in Entomology, a {pecies of Pariiio 
in the fe€tion Danai Candidi, with rotund wings, white and 
black at the tips. The margin of the pofterior wings on 
the under fide is brown. Inhabits South America. 

AMANTIA, in Ancient Geography, a town in that part 
of Epirus called by Piolemy Oreftides, and fince denomi- 

nated 
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gated New Epirus. It is placed by M. d’Anville in the in- 
terior of the country, on the river Celydnus. The inhabi- 
tants were denominated Amantes, or Amantini. 

AMANUS, the name of a mountain, fituate at the eaft- 
ern extremity of the Mediterranean, near the gulf of Iffus, 
and feparating Cilicia from Syria. The defile or pafs of this 
mountain, which forms a-communication between thefe 
countries, is called Portus Amanicus, or Pyli Cilicie, the 
Gates of Cilicia. The Perfian army, under Darius, marched 
through this ftrait, while that of Alexander was encamped 
at Iffus, after having paffed the Strait of Mount Taurus, 

. called alfo one of the Gates of Cilicia. This defile’is alfo 
famous for the victory gained by Septimius Severus over 
Pefcennius Nicer: This mountain extends between the 37th 
and 33th degree of latitude, and its direftion is from the 
north-eait to the fouth-welt. Some geographers have made 
it a branch of Mount Taurus. Stephanus Byz. fays, that it 

_fook its name from the Greek word pave, mania, becaufe 
Oreltes was delivered here from the furies which agitated 
him after the affafination of his mother. 

Amanus, or Omanus, in Mythology, the deity of the 
ancient Perfians, which they believed to be the fun, or the 
perpetual fire, which they adored as an image or emblem 
of the fun. 

AMANZIRIFDIN, in Geography, a town of Arabia, 
440 miles eaft of Mecca, and 584 north-eait of Mocha. 
Nolat. 20° 25’. E. long. 67° 30’. 

AMAPALLA, a fea-port town in the province of Gua- 
timala, in North America, fituate on a gulf of the fame 
name, 220 miles fouth-eaft of the town of Guatimala. The 
inhabitants of this town and its vicinity carry on a cenfider- 
able trade in cochineal, cocoa, hides, and indigo, and the other 
commodities of the province. N. lat. 12° 30’. W. long. 
86° 40’. 

Amapratta Bay, or Gulf, lies on the weftern coatt 
of Mexico, in North America, fouth-eaft from Guatimala, 
and north-weit from Realejo, in the dire€tion of the coaft. 
The entrance into the bay is between two peninfulas, which 
approach near each other, and defend the bay from the 
ocean ; but within it is very fpacious, extending from north- 
weit to fouth-eait. It forms the harbour of the town of 
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two miles, The gulf, though it runs a great way beyond 
this ifland, is not deep enough to receive fhips of burden. 
Malham’s Gaz. 

AMARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Arabia 
Felix. 

Amara Inpica, in Botany. See Momornpica. 

AMARACUS. Sce Ortcanum. 

AMARANTE, in Geography, a confiderable and plea- 
fant town of Portugal, in the province of Entre Minho, on 
the river Tamega, 23 miles fouth-caft of Braga, and 30 eaft- 
north-eaft of Oporto. N. lat. 41° 19’. W. long. 6° 52’. 
It contains about 4000 inhabitants, and is fituated in a very 
delightful country. 

AMARANTH, an order of knighthood, inftituted in 
Sweden by ae Chriftina in 1653, at the clofe of an an- 
nual feaft, celebrated in that country, and called Wirt/- 
chaft. 

This feaft was folemnized with entertainments, balls, 
mafquerades, and the like diverfions, and held from evening 
tillthe next morning. That princefs, thinking the name too 
vulgar, changed it into that of the /ea/? of the gods, becaufe 
each perfon here reprefented fome deity according as it fell 
tohislot. The queen affumed the name of Amarante, that 
is, unfading, or immortal. The young nobility, dreffed in 
the habit of nymphs and fhepherds, ferved the gods at the 
table. At the end of the feaft, the queen threw off her 
habit, which was covered with diamonds, leaving it to be 
pulled in pieces by the mafques, and in memory of fo gallant 
a feaft, founded ‘a military order, cailed in Swedifh ge/ci/- 
chafft, into which all that had been prefent at the feaft were 
admitted, ineluding fixteen lords, and as many ladies, be- 
fides the queen. heir device was the cypher of amaranie, 
compofed of two A’s, the one direét, the other inverted, and 
interwoven together on a jewel of gold adorned with dia- 
monds ; the whole inclofed by a laurel crown, with this 
motto, dolce nella memoria. 'Vhe jewel was worn by the 
knights either in a gold chain, or a crimfon or blue ribbon. 
Bulftrode Whitlock, the Englith ambaflador from Cromwell 
to the court of Sweden, was madea knight of the order of 
amarante. On which account it feems to be, that we fome- 
times find him fiylcd Sir Buiftrode Whitlock. 

AmaranTu denotes a colour inclining to purple, derived 
from the flower of this name. 

Amarantu, Globe, in Botany. See GomPHRENA. 

AMARANTH I Spica. See Poayma. 

AMARANTHO dfai-. See Gompurena and ILie- 
CEBRUM. 

AMARANTHOIDES. See Cerosta, Gompurena 
and ILLEcEBRUM. 
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